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A  LITTLE  MORE  HARMONY. 

Still  must  I  hear !  Shall  the  hoarse 
peripatetic  ballad^inger  bawl  the  creaking 
couplets  of  The  Low-backed  Car  beneath  my 
window  ;  shalfrthe  summer  breeze  waft  the 
strains  of  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  upon  my 
ears,  and  drive  me  to  confusion,  while  I  am 
eDdeavouring  to  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
Turkish  alphiibet;  shall  the  passing  butcher- 
boy  rattle  his  bones,  and  the  theological 
beggar-man  torture  a  psalm  tune  into  dolo- 
rous cadences ;  shall  the  young  lady  in  the 
apartment  next  to  mine  string  my  nerves 
iuto  the  rigours,  while  she  is  practising  Lcs 
Souvenirs  de  Cracovie,  with  that  ceaseless 
Terbal  accompaniment  of  one,  and  two,  and 
three  ;  one,  and  two,  and  three !  Shall  music 
in  some  sbape  or  other  resound  from  the 
distant  coatermonger  and  the  proximate  street 
boy ;  the  brooding  swallows  sitting  upon  the 
eaves,  and  showing  me  their  sunny  backs ; 
the  ill-groxmd  organ  in  the  next  street ;  and 
the  b^ten  tom-tom  and  execrable  cater- 
wauling of  Howadjee  Lall  from  Bombay !  To 
say  nothing  of  the  deep-mouthed  dog  next 
door ;  the  parrot  at  number  eight  which  is 
always  eadeavouriug  to  whistle  II  Segreto, 
and  always  trying  back,  and  never  succeeds 
in  accomplishing  more  of  the  air  than  the 
first  three-quarters  of  a  bar ;  and  Colonel 
Cbumpfist's  man  servant  over  the  way,  who 
Biuffs  valorously  while  he  cleans  his  mas- 
ter 8  boots  in  the  area  !  I  say,  shall  all  these 
things  be,  and  I  not  ting,  lest  haply  my 
readers  think  they  have  already  had  enough 
and  to  spare,  of  my  musical  reminiscences  ! 
Ko :  the  Musical  World  shall  be  again  my 
theme, —  a  little  more  harmony  my  song. 

I  will  take  a  morning  concert.  Say  one 
given  in  the  height  of  the  season  by  Signor 
rapudaggi,  the  famous  singing  master.  Papa- 
da^  is  a  little  man,  but  he  has  done  great 
things.  Twenty  years  ago  he  came  to  Eng- 
land from  Leghorn  very  poor  and  humble. 
He  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden 
Square  in  those  days ;  smelt  of  smoke  ;  was 
&ot  without  a  strong  suspicion  of  garlic ;  had 
many  button-up  or  cloudy  linen  days,  when 
he  slunk  rather  than ,  walked  under  the 
defunct  Quadrant  colonnade,  and  made  a 
tremendous  deal  of  a  clean  shirt  when  he 
Jnounted  one.     Papadaggi  was  very  hairy 


then,  and  dined  off  grease,  and  was  hand  and 
glove  with  Riffi  the  oass,  and  Raffi  the  tenor, 
and  Taggra^ati  the  piccolo  player.  He  does 
not  know  Riffi  or  lUffi  now.  He  was  very 
down,  financially  speaking,  when  Lor  Brown, 
banquier  of  the  city,  took  him  up  and  iuto 
Belgravia.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  Papa- 
daggi's  fortune ;  but  the  superstructure  was 
of  his  own  erection.  His  brightest  of  his 
Lamps  of  Architecture  was  this — he  shaved. 
There  was,  as  you  are  aware,  previous 
to  that  momentous  question  Why  Shave  ? 
being  asked  in  these  pages,  an  almost 
insurmountable  prejudice  among  English 
respectability  against  beards  and  mous- 
taches. These  hirsute  appendages  seemed 
always  connected  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  Pater-  and  Mater-familias  with  dirt^ 
revolution,  immor^ity,  poverty,  atheism,  and 
non-payment  of  rent  Eveiy  great  singer, 
artist,  or  musician,  who  happened  to  be  tlie 
rage,  might  barely  be  tolerateil  in  wearing  a 
beard,  just  as  a  captain  in  the  Life  Guards  or 
a  traveller  just  returned  from  the  interior  of 
Dahomey  might  be  ;  but  lo  the  unknown,  the 
poor,  the  struggling,  the  ambitious  abnegation 
of  the  razor  was  fatal.  Papadaggi  was  wise 
in  his  generation,  and  shaved.  Not  to  an 
utter  state  of  barefaoedness,  however,  for  he 
left  his  whiskers,  which  were  neatly  trimmed 
into  a  conical  form,  and  lay  on  his  cheeks  like 
black  muttou-chous.  These  whiskers  were  the 
making  of  Papaoaggi.  He  was  no  longer  a 
confounded  foreigner.  He  went  into  the  best 
houses,  and  taught  the  flower  of  the  British 
aristocracy  and  moneyoci'acy.  In  tUe  bank- 
ing world  he  is  amazingly  popular.  Roe- 
harapton.  Putney,  and  Ham  Common,  where 
bankers*  villas  most  do  congregate,  will  hear 
of  no  other  music  master  than  Papadaggi 
He  has  long  since  abandoned  the  confoundedly 
forei^  prefix  of  Signor,  and  has  Mr.  I.  Papa- 
daggi, printed  on  his  cards.  When  I  state  that 
he  is  a  director  of  two  assurance  companies, 
has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Mousaion  Club,  and  has  lately  taken  to  wear- 
ing a  white  neckcloth  in  the  daytime,  the 
conclusion  will  easily  be  arrived  at  that  he 
has  a  comfortable  balance  at  his  banker*8,  and 
is  a  highly  respectable  man. 

Papadaggi  married  an  English  lady,  Miss 
Hammernell,  of  Birmingham,  and  though  of 
the  pontifical  faith  himself,  will  send  his  son 
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to  Oxford.  He  bas  &  tremeodoos  house 
in  Tyburuia,  with  a  footman — a  real  foot- 
man, in  plush  and  powder.  Why  did  not  the 
paternal  Papadago,  dead  in  I/eghorn  Tonder, 
live  to  see  the  day  i  P.  the  Second  and  Great 
is  a  little  man,  but  he  drives  a  monumental 
cab  drawn  by  a  big  brown  horse— »a  very 
horse  of  Troy— that  moves  with  a  sort  of 
swelling  cadence  of  motion,  as  if  he  were 
practising  Mozart^s  Recpiie^m  to  himself.  It 
is  good  to  see  honest  Papadaggi  behind  the 
big  horse  ;  a  regulation  tiger  hanging  on 
behind,  and  the  music  master's  litUe  body 
gently  swaying  with  the  curvetings  of  his 
steed.  It  is  good  to  hear  the  thundering 
knock  of  the  regulati<m  tiger  at  the  door  of 
number  six  hundred  and  six  a,  Plestosaums 
Gardens  West,  where  Papadaggi  is  about  to 
giye  thi^ee-quarters  of  an  hour's  smgin^  lesson 
for  a  gnrnea.  It  is  good  to  see  Papadaggt  toddle 
out  of  his  cab  in  the  lightest  of  varnished 
boots,  attd  the  brightest  of  lemon-cokrared 
gloves,  and  to  note  tne  respect  with  whidi  the 
golden  footmen  receive  him,  and  the  easy 
patronage  with  which  he  passes  them,  mounts 
the  stairs,  gives  his  lesson,  and  lunclws 
with  Madame  la  Oomtesse  and  the  youthfid 
Ladies. 

Once  a  year,  Papadaggi  gires  his  Grand 
Morning  Concert  at  the  ifhieveh  Booms, 
Arrow-head  Street,  Cuneiform  Sqttare,  in 
which  rooms,  the  Nineveh  Subscription 
Balls  are  given — balls  to  which  (without 
•unimpeachable  vouchers  from  the  leaders 
of  the  worW)  admission  is  as  diflScult  as  to 
the  Elensinian  mysteries.  In  the  Nineveh 
Rooms,  with  their  huge  tarnished  pier  glasses, 
walls  of  a  pale  dirty  Inne,  with  cracked  stucco 
ornaments,  and  faded  benches  and  ottomans : 
which  two  last  articles  of  furniture  are  no 
strangers  to  a  certain  lively  insect — ^the  punex 
aristocraticus,orfashionablc'fleas^-aarfriend's 
Orand  Concert  takes  place.  For  some  days 
pfrevions,  the  doorway  of  the  Nineveh  Rooms 
is  blockaded,  to  the  profound  disgust  of  the 
Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Table-turn- 
ing Association,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Stewed-eel  Sellers,  with  gigantic 
posting  boards,  in  which  a  weak-minded 
printer  has  seemingly  gone  raving  mad  in| 
-diffei'ent  coloured  inks  and  varieties  of 
eccentric  type:  howling  in  large  capitalled 
prime  donne,  babbling  m  fat-lettered  instru- 
mentalists, melanoholy  mad  in  smaller  type 
respecting  Pappadaggi's  residence  and  the 
■principal  mnsic  warehouses  where  tickets, 
price  lialf-^a-guinea  each  (stalls  fifteen  shil- 
lings) may  be  had,  and  a  plan  of  the  rooms 
is  on  view. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
vulgarism  to  call  Papadaggi's  poster  a  stim- 
ner.  It  literally  stuns  you,  so  tremen- 
dous is  its  size,  so  marvellous  are  the 
attractions  it  promises,  bo  brilliant  are  the 
celebrrties  who  are  to  appear.  Papadaggi 
has  everybody.  The  Opera  stars  ;  the  famous 
Lurliety,  who  was  a  fixed  star  last  season, 


but  has  taken  it  into  his  head  lately  to  becoa 
a  meteor ;  Basserclyffe  ;  little  Miss  Larke  ; 
Nightingale,  of  course ;  Soundinbord  Smasher, 
the  wowd-renowned  Swedish  pianist,  jnst 
retuitiecl  from  America ;  Madame  Katinka 
Knilski,  who  plays  tunes  nobody  can  find  the 
beginning  or  end  of,  upon  a  new  instrument, 
the  pifferarinium,  which  has  just  been 
patented  and  completed,  at  the  cost  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds  by  Piccolo,  and  which 
looks  very  much  like  a  piano-forte  turned 
inside  out ;  Herr  Bompazek,  the  great  Ger- 
man basso  ;  little  Klitz,  the  flautist,  who 
goes  everywhere,  and  whom  everybody  knows; 
and  greatest  attraction  of  all,  the  astonishing 
Panriavisco,  that  Mogul  of  Harpists,  that 
dark  mysterious  child  of  genius,  whose 
present  popularity  exceeds  the  greatest 
ever  achieved  by  Paganini,  the  Whistling 
Oyster,  the  Hippopotamus,  the  Great  Ant- 
eater  or  Gkneral  Tom  Thamb.  Besides  these, 
there  are  multitudes  of  smaller  musical 
notorieties,  native  and  foreign,  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists  :  from  the  M  isses  Gooch,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  pleasing 
ballad  singers,  to  hard-working  Tom  Muffler, 
who  meatns  to  do  something  with  the  big 
drum  yet. 

I  am  afi'aid  the  b6n6&ciare  does  not  pay 
many  of  his  artists.  You  see  he  is  so  fashion- 
able, so  run  after,  that  it  is  rather  an  honour 
than  otherwise  to  sing  for  him  gratis.  The 
Misses  Gooch  can  truly  afBrm  themselves  to 
be  of  the  nobility's  concerts  when  they  go 
starring  round  the  provinces  in  the  autumn 
after  they  have  sirng  for  a  year  or  two  at  P.'s 
Grand  Musical  Festival.  A  great  many  pro- 
fessionals sing  for  Papadaggi  through  pure 
friendship  and  goodwill,  for  the  little  man  is 
xmiversally  liked  and  respected.  A  great 
many  sing  because  others  sing,  and  a  great 
many  more  because  they  want  to  be  heard  at 
any  risk.  The  bird  that  oan  sing  and 
won't  sing  is  a  rara  avis.  I  never  knew  a 
bird  that  could  sing  but  that  would  sing, 
whether  his  hearers  liked  it  or  not ;  and  I 
even  know  a  great  many  birds  that  can't 
sing  and  oughtn't  to  sing,  who  will  sing. 
Papadaggi,  howevir,  does  not  get  all  the 
professionals  gratuitously.  Orpheus  Basser- 
clyffe, with  whom  fifteen  guineas  for  a  song  is 
as  much  a  fixed  idea  as  the  cultivation  of 
his  garden,  was  with  Candide,  say?,  "  Til 
sing,  by  all  means,  but  I  must  have  the  cash, 
Pj4),  my  boy;"  and  Pap  pays  him:  while 
old  Grabbatoni,  the  renowned  performer  on 
the  violoncello,  contents  himself  with  saying 
every  year  as  he  podkets  his  eight  guineas, 
**  Next  year,  mio  oaro,  I  play  for  noting — 
for  noting — ^yes  V*  bxit,  somehow  or  other, 
with  Grabbatoni  that  next  year  never 
comes. 

We  will  suppose  the  momentous  day  to 
have  arrived,  and  Papadaggi's  Grand  Concert 
to  have  commenced.  The  airriages  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  cabs  of  the 
public  in  general,  block  up  Nineveh  Street ; 
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the  coachmen  doze  on  their  boxes;  the 
neighbouring  pabUc^houses  are  full  of  the 
gilken  calves  and  gilt-knobbed  sUcks  of  ike 
gplendid  footmen.  Within,  the  ladies  are 
ranged  npou  the  faded  ottomans — a  beautiful 
show.  There  are  peeresses,  bishopesses, 
indgeates,  bankeresses,  baronetesses,  stock- 
brokeresses,  and  merchaat^priDcesses.  Papa- 
daggi  hiM  just  handed  a  duchess  to  a  seat ; 
and  is  at  this  moment  whispering  soft 
compHmente  to  a  eAbinet-ministress,  with  ad- 
mirable eqnanimity  and  solf-posaeasion.  The 
whiskers  are  resplendent ;  the  boots  shine 
likie  patent  leather  stars  accidentally  fallen 
from  tke  firmament.  The  room  is  very  full 
and  'very  hot,  and  many  of  the  dandies, 
nnable  to  find  seats,  lean  their  all-round 
ooUars  against  walla,  so  to  support  their 
weary  fraaies.  A  vicious  family  from  Peck- 
ham  Bye  (a  mamma,  three  daughters,  an 
aunt,  and  a  melancholy  governess)  have 
&Uen  upon  and  ntterly  routed  an  imbecile 
young  man  in  a  feeble  white  neckcloth,  who 
acta  as  ckecktaker  for  the  stalls,  and  who  holds 
a  crimeon  worsted  oord  across  the  apace : 
between  the  last  ottomau  and  the  walL  The  ' 
vicious  family  have  only  tickets  ibr  the  back  ' 
seats ;  bat,  having  ntterly  demolished  tlie  | 
imbecile  young  man,  and  driven  him  before 
them  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  they  make  I 
a  razzia  into  the  staUs,  and  nearly  overthrow  | 
a  stockbroker's  colony  from  Maida  Hill,  the  | 
members  of  which  gather  themselves  up 
indignantly,  and  whisper  among  themselves 
dL^aragingly,  "  City  people  V*  Old  General 
Japp,  n^o  hsis  sent  his  family  to  the  concert 
i>efore  him,  and  has  walked  down  from  the 
Catoherry  Club,  has  found  that  he  has  left 
his  ticket  behind  him,  and  has  had  to 
pay  over  again  at  the  doors,  and  can't 
find  hk  party,  and  sits  apart  in  a  corner 
on  a  cane-botrtomed  chair,  muttering  hor- 
ribly. A  meek-eyed  young  dandy,  who  has 
come  in  cloth  boots,  with  his  hair  curled 
(he  must  be  an  only  sen  with  a  taste  for 
music,  who  fancies  he  can  sing  second  in  a 
quartett)  can't  find  Thrummer,  the  musical 
derk  in  the  Treasury,  who  sings  The  Wolf  i 
80  capitally,  and  promised  to  point  out  all 
the  musical  celebrities  to  him.  He  cannot, 
indeed,  find  anybody  that  he  knows,  nor  a 
place  anywhere,  and  is  repining  secretly  on 
the  staircase,  where  he  looks  so  miserable 
that  the  money-taker,  a  rosy  man  who 
officiates  as  a  waiter  at  the  London  Tavern 
0*  nights,  and  somethnes  takes  a  spell  in  the 
black  work  or  undertaking  line  of  business, 
oompaasionates  him,  and  is  half-inclined, 
were  he  not  so  great  a  dandy,  to  offer  him 
some  of  ihe  beer  from  the  pint  pot  under  lus 
iAmr.  There  are  a  great  many  foreigners  in 
the  concert-room,  who  come  with  free  admis- 
aioos,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  musical  foreigners 
to  do ;  two  or  three  critics  attached  to  the 
aorrang  newspapers,  who  listen  to  the 
WBgs  with  a  knowing  air  and  their 
keads  on  one  »de,  aa  S   they  knew  per- 


fectly weU  what  the  next  bar  was  to  be ; 
and  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  come  up 
to  town  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Church  of 
England  Young  Men's  Table-turning  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  blundered  into  Pupadaggi's 
concert-room  by  mistake,  where  he  sits  listening 
to  the  performances  with  a  bewildered  air. 

Papadaggi's  concert  proceeds  swimmingly. 
To  be  sure,  the  order  of  the  programme  is 
not  strictly  observed — the  song  that  should 
be  first  frequently  coming  last,  and  vice 
vertA,  Such  misadventures  will,  however, 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  morning  con- 
certs. Codl'metti,  the  Italian  buffo-singer, 
who  is  of  a  canricious  and  changeable  tem- 
perament, suddenly  changes  the  song  for 
which  he  is  put  down,  to  one  of  an  entirely 
different  diaracter :  to  the  indignation  of 
Peddle,  who  is  the  accompanyist  (presides  at 
the  pianoforte  we  believe  is  tlie  appropriate 
words),  who  is  a  morose  man,  and  insists  upon 
playing  the  symphony  to  the  original  song  ; 
upon  which  Codlin^tti,  under  shadow  of 
turning  over  the  music  and  showing  Peddle 
the  proper  place,  manifests  a  strong  desire  to 
fling  him  over  the  orchestra  amon^  the 
duchesses.  Fraulein  Ninni  Stolzappel,  the 
charming  warbler  of  Glerman  Lieds,  Las  like- 
wise objected  to  the  unfortunate  man's  ac- 
companiment to  her  son^,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  cadence,  and  in  a  voice  audible  even  to 
General  Jupp  in  the  corner,  has  called 
Peddle  "  Pig,"  in  the  German  language  ; 
whereat  life  becomes  a  burden  to  Peddle, 
and  as  he  pounds  the  keys  as  though  they 
were  his  enemies,  be  devoutly  wishes  that  he 
were  back  in  his  quiet  attic  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music,  Tenterden  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  Papadaffgi  neither  plays 
nor  sings.  He  is  too  learned  to  do  anything  ; 
but  he  hovers  about  the  orchestra,  and  hands 
singers  on  and  off,  and  pervades  the  concert 
with  his  whiskers  and  white  neckcloth — so 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  applause 
is  meant  for  Papadaggi,  and  is  by  Papadaggi 
taken  unto  himself  with  many  bows  and 
smiles.  Did  you  never  know  people  who 
somehow  seem  to  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  fruits  of  everybody's  labours  ?  There  is 
scarcely  a  great  picture  painted,  a  book 
written,  a  palace  built,  a  good  deed  done,  but 
it  turns  out  that  somebody  is  entitled  to  con- 
siderable praise,  or  must  be  honourably  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it,  though  as 
far  as  your  judgment  went  he  never  put  a 
finger  to  the  work,  or  a  stone  to  the  edifice. 
The  number  of  unknown  benefactors  and 
passive  great  men  is  astonishing.  I  see  their 
names  in  the  literary  pension  list ;  I  find  parlia- 
ment making  them  grants  every  session ;  I 
hear  their  h^ths  proposed  at  public  dinners, 
and  see  them  get  up,  covered  with  modesty 
to  return  thanks,  when  they  bashfully  allude 
to  the  things  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
carrying  out,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  make  out  what  they  ever  had  to  do  with 
anything. 
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What  the  green  room  is  to  the  theatre, 
the  robiDg-room  to  the  assize  coui-t,  the 
vestry  to  the  church ;  so  is  the  singers*  room 
to  the  concert-hall.  Bat,  far  more  elegant, 
sprightly,  and  amusing,  than  the  dramatic 

freen-room,  is  the  '^professional  room"  be- 
ind  the  ragged  leaves  of  the  screen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  of  the  orchestra  at  Papa- 
da^i^s  concert.  There  are  no  garish  gas- 
lights here,  no  tinselled  dresses:  no  rouge, 
bismuth,  jaded  faces,  pantomime  masks — no 
passing  carpenters  and  call-boys:  —  all  is 
fresh,  sparkling,  and  gay.  Fresh  flowers, 
rosy  bonnets  and  rosier  faces,  cleanest  of 
shirts,  smartest  of  female  toilettes,  newest 
of  white  kid  gloves,  most  odoriferous  of 
scents.  I  don*t  pretend  to  know  much 
about  female  fashions,  though  I  have  occa- 
sionally studied  that  sphynx-like  journal  the 
Follet — every  flounce  in  which  is  an  enigma 
— with  fear  and  trembling.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know  much  about  dress ;  but  1  do 
think  that  the  best  dressed  ladies  in  crea- 
tion are  the  female  singers  at  a  morning  con- 
cert. They  unite  the  prettiest  portions  of 
the  English  and  French  styles  of  costume. 
They  ai*ess  their  hair  exquisitely,  and 
display  their  little  jewelleries  iuiiuitably. 
There  is  a  whole  art  in  making  the  most 
of  a  ring,  a  brooch,  a  bracelet.  1  have  seen 
born  ladies  covered  ^v\t\\  gems,  on  whom 
they  produced  no  more  elegant  effect  than 
a  bright  brass-knocker  would  on  a  pigstye 
door.  And,  more  than  all  this,  my  musical 
belles  have  the  unmistakable  appearance  of 
having  dressed  thtmselves,  and  are  ten  times 
smarter,  neater,  prettier  for  it.  There  is  a 
table  covered  with  fruit  and  wine  in  the 
singers'  room.  I  regret  to  see  Tom  Muffler 
sitting  thereat.  Tom  is  not  given  to  drink- 
ing; but^  when  drink  is  given  to  him,  he 
exceeds. 

Who  is  that  strange  wild  man  lying  dis- 
located over,  rather  than  sitting  upon,   an 
ottoman,  his  long  finders  twined  together,  his 
eyebrows  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
his  puissant    head    bent    down  ?      That  is 
Panslavisco  the  harpist.      The  trumpet   of 
fame  is  braying  his  name  out  to  all  Europe, 
like  an  impetuous,  inconsiderate  trumpet  as  I 
it  is,  blowing  for  dear  life  to  make  up  tor  lost ! 
time.    He  is  deaf  to  Fame's  trumpet.     For-  j 
tune  is  pelting  him  with  golden  marrow-  \ 
bones.     He   heeds  not  Fortune.      She  has  | 
pelted  him  with  bones  without  any  gold  in  I 
them  before  now.    He  stands,  and  walks,  and  | 
works,  and  lives  alone  :   he  and  his  harp,  for 
thev  are  one.    The  professionals  say   he  is 
dull.    The  ladies  say  he  is  a  brute.     The 
multitude  cry   lo  Panslavisce !   Evoc    Ptin- 
slavisce  !  as  they  would  to  Bacchus.    He  lets 
them  cry  on.     He  plays  his  harp,  and  there 
is  silence,  and  a  wild  tumult  at  tne  end  ;  and 
then  he    receives  his  money,  sees  his  harp 
put  into  a  green-baize  cover,  and  carried  off 
by  a  dun-bearded  man  as  mysterious  as  his 
master,  and  goes  away.    No  concert  is  com- 


plete without  him.  In  town  and  country  he 
18  sure  to  draw.  He  has  no  intimates,  no 
places  of  resort  save  a  mouldy  cigar-shop— 
where  he  sits  as  silent,  and  apparently  as 
immovable,  as  one  of  the  tobacco-chests — and 
a  dreary  public- house  in  a  court  up  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  drinks  larse  quantities  of 
beer,  tacitly.  He  speaks  seldom,  and  then 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  certain  in  his 
mind  as  to  whidi  is  his  mother  tongue,  and 
his  speech  is  a  garbled  compromise  of  many  lan- 
guages. Indeed  nobody  knows  for  certain  of 
what  nation  he  is.  Some  say  he  is  an  Italian, 
some  say  he  is  a  German,  some  say  he  is  a  Dane. 
His  harp  is  of  all  nations,  and  speaks  all  lan- 
guages. Of  course  there  are  grim  reports 
about,  of  his  having  killed  men,  and  negotiated 
a  psychical  investment  in  an  unholy  office. 
His  wealth  is  put  down  at  a  fabulous  amount, 
his  crimes  as  unutterable.  Little  Miss  Larke, 
who  is  a  brave  body,  as  valorous  as  £he  young 
lady  whose  virgin  smile  lighted  her  safely 
through  the  Green  Isle,  once  took  courage  to 
ask  Panslavisco  how  he  did.  "  As  well,*'  he 
aLswered,  ^  as  a  man  can  be,  who  is  eating  his 
own  liver.*'  He  looks  indeed  as  if  he  were 
Prometheus,  and,  wishing  to  be  alone,  had 
contracted  to  do  the  vulture's  work  vicari- 
ously. 

Little  Saint  Sheddle,  who  lives  no  one 
knows  how,  but  is  the  very  Captain  Cook  of 
the  musical  world,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
man  in  Europe  who  has  been  sufficiently 
admitted  to  Panslavisco's  intimacy  to  dine 
with  him.  He  describes  these  dinners  as  if 
he  were  telling  a  ghost  story.  The  table,  he 
says,  is  garnished  with  two  plates,  two  pots  of 
porter,  and  one  steak  in  a  dish.  Panslavisco 
cuts  the  steak  into  two  exact  portions  ;  takes 
one  half,  pushes  the  other  half  towards  Saint 
Sheddle,  and  falls-to  without  saying'  a  word. 
After  dinner  he  produces  a  cigar-box  and  a 
bottle  of  hollands,  and  smokes  and  drinks 
prodigiouslv,  but  with  little  more  conversa- 
tion ;  then  he  will  get  up  and  go  out ;  or  go  to 
bed,  or  begin  to  play  his  harp  wildly — all  in  a 
speechless  manner.  "  It's  something  to  say 
one  has  dined  with  him,"  whispers  Saint 
Sheddle,  *'  but  it's  very  queer." 

Panslavisco  lies  upon  his  ottoman,  pro- 
foundly immobile  until  it  is  nearly  time  for 
him  to  play.  Then  he  begins  to  pat  and 
smooth  down  his  harp,  as  a  man  would  adjust 
the  girths  of  a  wild  horse  he  was  about  to 
ride.  His  turn  in  the  programme  arrives  ; 
the  harp  is  carried  into  the  orchestra  ;  he 
follows  it ;  throws  his  long  sinuous  hair  back  ; 
sweeps  his  bony  fingers  over  the  strings,  and 
begins  to  play.  A  wild  horse  and  his  rider 
are  no  bad  images  for  him  and  his  harp.  He 
seems  to  ride  upon  it :  to  bestride  it  as  a  witch 
would  a  broomstick,  making  the  air  awful 
with  the  melody  of  a  demoniacal  Sabbath. 
He  bows  his  head  to  the  applause  when  he 
has  done,  more  as  if  the  blast  of  a  tempest  had 
smote  him  upon  the  head  and  compelled  him 
to  bow  it,  than  in  reverence.     Now  he  is 
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gone,  and  tlie  audience  begin  to  breathe 
again,  and  whisper  **  Wondeiful ! "  He  goes 
back  to  the  singers'  room,  drinks  one  glass  of 
wine,  swallows  a  biscuit  as  though  it  were  a 
pill,  and  foils  into  a  stony  sleep  upon  the 
ottoman. 

This  man,  with  the  sinewy  vigorous  frame 
worn  into  rocks  and  caverns  of  bone,  as  if  by 
the  volcanic  upheaving  of  his  soul  within; 
with  the  huge,  Medusa-like  head ;  the  swelling 
veins  in  his  forehead  ;  the  eyes  like  abysses  ; 
the  face  seamed,  and  scarred,  and  worn  in 
tempests  of  study,  hunger,  cold  and  misery  ; 
looks  as  if  he  had  newly  come  from  some 
combat  with  the  demon,  and  had  been 
victorious,  but  had  suffered  horribly  in 
the  fray.  A  dozen  years  ago  Panslavisco 
had  as  much  genius,  and  played  as  learnedly, 
sweetly,  gi-acefully,  boldly,  nervously,  wildly, 
as  he  does  now.  But  he  played  in  a 
garret,  where  he  had  no  friends,  no  fire, 
no  body-linen,  no  bread,  and  where  his  land- 
lady bullied  him  for  his  rent.  Viragos 
squabbling  over  a  disputed  right  in  a  wash- 
tub  in  a  back-slum,  have  heard  as  fascinating 
harmonies  through  a  garret  window  held  up 
by  a  bundle  of  firewo^  as  princesses  of  the 
blood  hear  now  in  the  Nineveh  Booms.  Pan- 
slavisco has  taught  the  harp  to  butchers* 
daughters  for  scraps  of  meat ;  has  fiddled  in 
low  dancing-rooms,  and  plaved  the  piano- 
forte at  quadrille-parties,  for  a  morsel  of 
bread.  Now,  they  are  all  come.  Fortune, 
&me,  sycophants  to  admire,  beautiful  women 
to  smile,  lords  to  say,  Come  and  dine.  They 
are  all  too  late.  They  cannot  bring  back  the 
roung  wife,  dead  in  a  long  slow  agony  ;  the 
ittle  children  who  faded  one  by  one ;  they 
cannot  bring  back  the  time  when  the  man 
had  a  heart  to  love  and  hope,  and  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

But,  Heaven  be  good  to  us  all.  What  have 
I  to  do  with  this,  unless  to  say  with  Mon- 
taigne, Que  sais-je  ?  If  I  go  to  a  concert 
and  pay  half-a-guinea  to  hear  a  man  play 
upon  a  harp,  am  I  to  dogmatise  upon 
his  inward  feelings  or  his  life?  For  all  I 
know,  Panslavisco's  morose,  mysterious  ex- 
terior may  be  but  a  fastidious  envelope,  and 
he  may  be,  after  all,  a  cheery,  happy  man.  I 
hope  sa 

The  last  concerted  piece  in  the  programme 
has  been  {Performed,  and  the  critics  go  home 
to  write  out  their  opinions  on  Papadaggi*s 
grrand  morning  concert.  Much  bonnet- 
adjusting,  music*  hunting- for,  and  a  little 
flirtation,  take  plaoe  in  the  singers*  room. 
The  imbecile  youn^  man  falls  savagely  upon 
^e  renmants  of  the  wine  and  biscuits,  and 
becomes  maudlin  in  a  moment  Papadasrgi 
flits  about  joyfully  with  a  cash-box,  anda 
slave  of  the  lamp  follows  him  with  the  check- 
boxes. The  concert  is  over.  Papadaggi 
asks  the  stars  of  the  afternoon  to  come  home 
and  dine  with  him.  Some  accept ;  some  plead 
other  engagements.  He  wakes  Panslavisco, 
and  asks  him.    The  harpist  does  not  decline 
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the  invitation  categorically.    He  simply  says 
"  Pay  me,  and  let  me  go." 
Let  me  go  too.    Licet  ? 


CATCH-PENNIES. 

The  edges  of  certain  pavements  in  London 
have  become  regular  markets  for  catch- 
pennies. 

These  catch  pennies  are  often  so  ingenious 
and  cheap  as  to  deserve  a  better  generic 
name.  There  is  a  man  who  sometimes  stands 
in  Leicester  Square,  who  sells  microscopes  at 
a  penny  eaoh.  They  are  made  of  a  common 
pill-box  ;  the  bottom  taken  out,  and  a  piece 
of  window-fflass  substituted.  A  small  eye- 
hole is  bored  in  the  lid,  and  thereon  is  placed 
the  lens,  the  whole  apparatus  being  painted 
black.  Upon  looking  through  one  of  these 
microscopes  I  was  surprised  to  find  hundreds 
of  creatures,  apparently  the  size  of  earth- 
worms, swimming  about  in  all  directions ; 
vet  on  the  object-glass  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  a  small  speck  of  flour  and  water,  con- 
veyed there  on  the  end  of  a  lucifer-match  from 
a  common  inkstand,  which  was  nearly  full  of 
this  vivified  paste.  Another  microscope  ex- 
hibited a  single  representative  of  the  animal 
kingdom  showing  his  impatience  of  imprison- 
ment by  kicking  vigorously.  Though  I  must 
confess  to  a  shudder,  I  could  not  help  admiring 
the  beauties  of  construction  in  this  little  mon- 
ster, which,  if  at  liberty,  would  have  excited 
murderous  feelings,  unfavourable  to  the  pro< 
longation  of  its  existence.  The  sharp-pointed 
mouth,  with  which  he  works  his  diggings ; 
his  side-claws,  wherewith  to  hold  on  while 
at  work ;  and  his  little  heaii;,  pulsating 
slowly  but  forcibly,  and  sending  a  stream  of 
blood  down  the  large  vessel  in  the  centre  of 
his  white  and  transparent  body,  could  also  be 
seen  and  wondered  at  When  the  stock  of 
this  sort  of  game  runs  short,  a  common 
carrot-seed  is  substituted;  which,  when 
looked  at  through  a  magnifier,  is  mar- 
vellously like  an  animal  having  a  thick  body 
and  numerous  legs  projecting  from  the 
sides  ;  so  like  an  animal  that  it  has 
been  mistaken  by  an  enthusiastic  philosopher 
for  an  animal  created  in,  or  by,  a  chemical 
mixture  in  conjunction  with  electricity. 

I  bought  several  of  these  microscopes 
determined  to  find  out  how  all  this  could  be 
done  for  a  penny.  An  eminent  microscopist 
examined  tnem,  and  found  that  the  magnify- 
ing power  was  twenty  diameters.  The  cost 
of  a  lens  made  of  glass,  of  such  a  power, 
would  be  from  three  to  four  shillings.  How, 
then,  could  the  whole  apparatus  be  made  for 
a  single  penny]  A  penknife  revealed 
the  mystery.  The  pill-box  was  cut  in  two, 
and  then  it  appeared  that  the  lens  was  made 
of  Canada  balsam,  a  transparent  gum. 
The  balsam  had  been  heated,  and  carefully 
dropped  into  the  eye-hole  of  the  pill-box.  It 
then  assumed  the  proper  size,  shape,  trans- 
parency, and  polish,  of  a  very  well  ground  glass 
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lens.  Our  ingenious  lena-maker  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  selling  these  microscopes 
for  fifteen  years,  and  that  he  and  his  family 
conjointly  make  them.  One  child  cut  out 
the  pill-boxes,  another  the  gap,  another  put 
them  together,  his  wife  painted  them  black, 
and  he  made  the  lenses. 

Not  long  afterwards,  in  another  part  of 
the  town,  I  came  across  another  microscopist. 
He  did  not  sell  anything,  but  merely  chai^d 
a  halfpenny  for  a  peep.  His  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  tin  box,  aoout  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon tea-caddy,  placed  on  three  legs,  at  about 
the  level  of  a  small  boy's  eye :  these  ingenuous 
youths  being  his  principal  customers.  The 
fee  being  paid,  the  slide  was  drawn  away 
from  the  peep-hole,  and  the  observer  ad- 
dressed with  the  following  words :  "Here, 
you  see  a  drop  of  Thames  water,  which 
looks  like  a  gallon  ;  the  water,  is  full  of 
heels,  snakes,  and  hadders  a-playing  about 
and  a-<le70uring  of  one  another."  Whence 
the  showman  had  got  the  water  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say,  but  I  sincerely,  hope,  not  from 
the  Thames  ;  for  it  was  filled  with  numerous 
little  creatures,  which,  having  very  small 
bodies,  have  as  a  sort  of  compensation  re- 
ceived very  lai^e  Latin  names  from  their 
christener  and  discoverer,  Ehrenburgh. 
Many  of  them  were  swimming  about, 
pursued  by  what  appeared  to  be  im- 
mense sea-snakes,  who  caught  and  devoured 
them.  Others  were  quietly  reposing  on 
weeds,  which  looked  like  elm-trees,  and  all  of 
them  were  perfectly  unconscious  of  being 
exhibite«i  to  the  British  public  at  a  halfpenny  a 
head.  But  this  was  not  all :  the  exhibitor  next 
brought  out  of  his  waistcoat  podcet  a  small 
tin  tube,  and  said,  all  in  one  breath,  "  There 
you  see  a  flea  chained  round  his  neck  with  a 
silver  chain  he  lays  his  heggs  on  the  glass 
and  I  feeds  him  three  times  a  day  on  my  and 
the  performance  is  now  conduded."  Another 
man,  in  the  optician  line,  has  two  tubes,  like 
telescopes,  placed  facing  each  other.  He 
asks  you,  whether  you  can  see  through  an 
inch  board  ?  Of  course  you  say  "  No."  "Then 
for  a  halfpenny  I'll  show  you  that  you 
can."  Accordingly  you  look  through  the 
end  of  one  of  the  tubes,  seeing  through 
the  length  of  the  other,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  by-standers  you  are  requested  to  read 
some  printing  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
furthest  tube,  lliis  is  easy  enough.  He 
then  places  a  thick  board  between  the  two 
tubes,  and  still  you  can  read  the  printing, 
which  you  are  again  requested  to  do  ;  having 
purchased  the  power  on  that  occasion  only  of 
seeing  through  a  dial  board  for  the  small 
charge  of  one  halfpenny. 

In  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  on  a  Satur- 
day-night, a  travelling  successor  to  the  glass- 
blowing  exhibitions  that  had  permanent  pa- 
tronage from  the  sight-seeng  world  in  the  days 
of  Miss  Linwood's  exhibition  may  sometimes 
be  seen,  who  goes  his  rounds  to  sell  the 
products  of  his  industry.    A  glass  pen,  a  glass 


Neptune's  trident,  a  ^ass  dove  fastened  t^ 
the  top  of  a  pointed  wire,  so  as  to  form  a 
breast-pin,  and  a  glass  peacock  with  a  beau- 
tiful tail  of  spun  glass,  are  wrapped  in  a 
neatly  made  brown  paper  bag,  for  the  sum  of 
one  penny. 

Another  man,  who  stands  close  by  him, 
sells  five  dining  chairs  and  a  roimd  tnble, 
all  of  wood,  and  neatly  put  together, 
for  one  halfpenny.  The  chairs  are  strong 
enough  for  large  dolls  to  sit  upon,  the  table 
will  support  an  ordinary  sizea  teacup  with- 
out breaking.  An  older  huckster  sells 
wooden  men,  who  have  their  legs  and  arms 
articulated,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rapid  move- 
ment on  pulling  a  string  which  hangs  be- 
tween the  legs.  Some  of  these  ai'e  painted 
like  Turifs — some  like  Euawans ;  and,  by 
pulling  the  strings  they  appear  engaged  in 
single  and  mortal  combat,  throwing  their 
arms  and  legs  about  with  desperate  but 
cranky  energy.  The  charge  of  a  reprc^ 
sentative  of  either  nation  is  one  halfpenny. 

Workers  in  iron  also  endeavour  to  catoh 
an  honest  penny.  There  is  a  mam  who 
sells  for  twopence  a  most  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  roasting  meat.  It  consists  of 
no  less  than  five  pieces  of  iron  wire,  which, 
when  put  together,  are  strong  enough  to 
hold  up  a  good  sized  leg  of  mutton.  One  of 
the  pieces  serves  as  a  fe^tening  to  the  mantel- 
piece, and  the  others  are  attached  to  it  by 
one  of  the  pieces  aforesaid.  The  cook  is  en- 
abled by  a  simple  mechanism,  not  unworthy  of 
a  Brunei  or  Stephenson,  to  heighten  or  lower 
the  meat  according  to  the  state  of  the  fire. 
If  the  inventor  of  t£is  apparatus  had  a  chance, 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  benefits  he 
might  confer  upon  mankind,  and  let  us  hope 
upon  himself  too,  by  his  mechanical  talents. 

One  more  peep  at  Leicester  Square,  where  * 
penny-catchers  most  do  congregate.  Kazor 
paste  at  one  penny  a  box  is  sold  by  a 
dexterous  shaver,  who  chops  such  large 
gashes  in  a  hard  bit  of  wood  with  a  shilling 
razor,  that  he  makes  the  wood  fly  about. 
He  then  passes  the  blunted  instrument  a  few 
times  over  his  magic  strop ;  and,  pulling  a 
hair  from  his  head,  divides  it,  as  it  stands 
erect  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  with  the 
same  ease  that  Saladin  divided  the  scai-f 
with  his  scymetar,  and  the  life-guafdsraan  at 
Saville  House  cuts  a  whole  sheep  in  half  with 
a  broad-sword. 

The  paste  is,  very  likely  (and  so  is  the  razor^ 
more  efficacious  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor 
than  of  the  purchaser ;  neverthelfesi,  it  is  a 
good  pennyworth. 

PASTIMES  AND  PLAYS. 

Wb  have  but  few  pastimes  now,  even 
for  our  children ;  we  are  too  grave  and 
sensible  to  play  at  fbrfeits  or  blind  man's 
buff,  or  puss  in  the  corner,  at*  Christmas  thne 
or  any  other  time.  They  used  to  manage 
these  things  better  in  Prance ;  and,  at  Christ- 
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mts  tim^y  even  we  reepectable  Eoglkh  used 
to  be  gay  and  lively :  but  enjoyment  has 
become  vulgar  in  both  coantries. 

It  might  perhaps  be  objected  that  there* 
was  but  little  intelleot  displayed  in  sooial 
amBseoieota,  and  that  progress  would  have 
done  its  work  but  iU,  were  we  to  iutrodaoe 
on  our  Christmas  Eves  and  our  New 
Years'  Eves  sports  such  as  were  in  vog«e  once 
upon  a  time.  For  instaQce,  there  was  once  a 
very  popular  game,  which  cooeisted  i»  one 
of  the  company  beii^  seated  on-  a  stick 
which  was  placed  over  a  pail  of  water,  and 
was  by  no  means  steady :  the  candidate  for 
honour  held  in  his  hand  a  taper  which  it  wsa 
his  object  and  his  ^lory  to  light  at  another 
fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  said  stick,  and 
which  he  oould  only  reach  by  a  delicate  and 
well-balanced  shuffle  towards  the  object :  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  other  end  would 
suddenly  be  uplifted,  the  stick  roll  off,  the 
actor  be  thrown,  the  light  eztinguislied,  and 
admired  confusion  ensue,  accora|>anied  by  the 
erowiag  of  lungs  like  Chanticleer.  This  lively 
amusement,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  not 
suit  the  velvet  carpets  of  Belgravia  or  else- 
where ;  bat  in  the  days  when  it  most  ob- 
tained, the  floor  was  probably  strewn  with 
sand,  or  at  best  with  rushes.  If  the  game  of 
the  Pail  was  lively,  what  was  that  of  the 
Bucket  ?  This  was  played  thus  by  our  kng- 
hairttd  anceetors :  a  youth  who  nourished 
loeks  of  sufficient  length,  or  who  wore  a  wig 
of  the  proper  dimensions,  placed  himself  en  a 
board  over  the  bucket  of  water  prepared.  At 
a  given  signal  he  ducked  backwards,  without 
losing  his  balance,  and  managed  to  dip  the 
tips  of  his  long  loisks  into  the  pure  element, 
and  instantly  recover  himself.  As  he  seldom 
accomplished  this  feat  without  a  variety  of 
failar^  the  comic  incidents  attending  his 
straggles  delighted  the  andience.  Cherry-bob 
and  orange-bob  were  both  considered  as 
charming  games,  and  one  which  held  its  own 
up  to  a  late  period  was  thus  pei-ferraed.  A 
gentleman  put  the  end  of  a  coil  of  string  into 
fo  mouth,  gallantly  presenting  the  other  end 
to  a  selectedyoung  lady :  the  duty  of  both  was 
to  absorb  the  string  with  their  lips,  till  by 
d^rees  they  approached  each  other,  as  if 
attracted  by  a  magnetic  influence,  and  a 
kias,  if  one  could  be  accon»plished  in  spite  of 
the  mutual  impediment,  concluded  the 
afl^r.  Manners  were  certainky  somewhat 
louffh  in  those  days ;  nor  could  we  now  be 
guilty  of  playing  at  king,  queen,  and  guest, 
when  the  latter  personage  —  an  innocent 
chosen  to  be  the  victim — received  by  their 
majesties  on  their  two  thrones,  was  in- 
Tited  to  seat  himself  between  them,  when  the 
%uitaries,  rising  to  do  him  greater  honour, 
removed  the  two  ends  of  the  treacherous 
covering  of  his  hollow  seat,  and  the  guest  fell 
to  the  ground  amidst  shouts  of  laughter. 

People  in  those  good  old  times  would  sub- 
mit to  infinite  inconvenience  to  enjoy  a  play. 
Ihe  pit  at  that  period  deserved  its  name,  for 


it  was  literally  a  hollow  place  below  the  stace, 
which  towered  before  it,  and  from  whence  the 
standing  audience  was  obliged  to  crane  the 
neck  hSd  point  the  toe  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  humours  of  the  scene.  Instead  of  private 
boxes  and  all  their  luxuries,  little  square 
windows  only  permitted  a  sidelong  view  to 
numerous  heads  thrust  anxiously  forward. 
Then  indeed  pit  was  pit,  and  box  was  box  ;  at 
least  there  was  no  deception  on  the  subject. 

How  simple  our  tlieatres  were  in  those 
primitive  times,  we  may  "know  by  the  prists 
of  Hogarth  and  others,  who  depict  the 
orchestra  of  two  fiddles,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stage,  and  the  candle-sQ«fler  showed  his 
ai-t  as  the  tallow  candles  of  the  chandelier 
descended  to  receive  the  renovation  of  his 
instrument  This  funotionary  roust  neces- 
sarily have  been  a  man  of  nerve,  for  he 
became  a  favourite  or  an  object  of  derision 
to  the  impatient  audience,  according  as  he 
performed  his  office  deftly  or  otherwise,  in 
the  long  intervals  between  the  acts.  But  it 
was  not  merely  in  this  capacity  that  the 
candle-SQuffer  figured :  as  the  number  of 
performers  was  limited,  he  was  frequently 
requii'ed  to  fill  up  some  insignificant,  but 
necessary  character,  such  as  a  messenger  or 
confidant ;  in  fact,  any  personage  more  acted 
on  than  acting ;  ana  m  proportion  to  his 
popularity,  he  was  greetea  on  his  entrance, 
causing  not  a  little  hilcuity  by  the  versatility 
of  his  accomplishments  Authors  were  often 
offended  at  the  recognition  of  this  person 
dwcurbing  the  gravity  of  their  drama,  and 
Corntille,  who  objected  much  to  it,  declares 
i&  one  o(  hie  prefaces  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
write  parts  for  candle-snuffers.  Af^er  his 
time,  the  theatre  presented  very  difilerent 
subjects  for  the  amusement  of  the  well- 
packed  house  ;  but  even  when  mysteries  and 
moralities  had  gone  out,  veiy  extraordinary 
scenes  were  represented,  almost  incredible  in 
their  simplicity. 

One  of  the  most  remavkable  pastimes  ever 
attempted  on  the  stage  was  the  gay-gravity 
offered  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  her  guests 
at  the  wedding  festivities  of  her  daughter 
wifch  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  was  no  other 
than  a  rehearsal  of  the  horrors  intended  to  be 
acted  on  the  night  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, which  came  off  in  due  time.  The 
shuddering  Court  were  sent  home  to  their 
beds,  wondering  what  oould  have  induced  the 
Queen  to  imagine  such  a  scene  of  bloodshed  ; 
and  it  was  wily  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
that  those  who  survived  the  reality  un- 
derstood the  admirable  joke.  At  a  still 
later  date,  however,  it  was  thought  lively 
to  amuse  a  bride  with  somethix^  similar  in 
character,  for  it  is  related  that  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fbrty^flve,  at  the  marriage  of  Marie 
de  Gtonzaga,  a  play  was  presented  at  Amster- 
dam in  tiris  style  : 

first  came  a  Koman  triumjA,  succeeded  by 
Pandemonium  and  the  Furies  ;  then  a  grand 
ffite ;  after  which  a  murder  of  two  gentlemen, 
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both  of  whorii  were  precipitated  into  a  pit ;  then 
"  came  wandering  by,"  two  princes  who  met 
their  death  by  assassination,  vividly  presented 
— ^their  fate  shared  in  the  next  scene  by  their 
nearest  relatives,  the  king  and  queen.  The 
martyrdom  of  a  young  female  ensued,  and  the 
punishment  of  an  infidel  Moor  ;  and  these 
delectable  entertainments  closed  by  a  scene  of 
madness  enacted  to  the  life.  This  was  sport 
for  ladies  in  those  pleasant  times. 

It  was  to  that  magnificent  son  of  the 
Church,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that  our  play- 
loving  neighbours,  the  French,  owed  their 
first  well-constructed  theatre  ;  but  as  this 
theatre  was  exclusive,  and  destined  to 
be  dedicated  to  his  own  glory  as  an 
author,  the  minister  lavished  care  and  cost 
without  calculation  on  its  erection  and  adorn- 
ment. He  had  written  a  play  which  his 
flatterers  told  him  was  the  p>erfection  of  art. 
Besolved,  in  his  own  mind,  that  no  rude 
truth  should  dispel  the  lofty  dream  he  had 
encouraged,  he  built  a  theatre,  chose  the 
actors,  and  selected  the  public  for  it. 

In  that  buildinff  which  is  now — or  rather 
was — ^the  Palais  Koyal,  a  ne'w  hall  was  con- 
structed, according  to  the  designs  of  one  of 
the  first  architects  of  the  period.  All  the 
luxury  of  a  sculptor's  and  aecorator's  imagi- 
nation was  expended  on  the  caprice  of  the 
clerical  egotist  who  prepared  so  gorgeous  a 
frame  for  his  immortal  Mir&m6,  thus  cha- 
racterised by  Fontenelle : 

MiriLm6  is  a  princess  of  somewhat  doubtful 
principles  :  her  father,  the  King  of  Bythinia, 
18  a  stupid  old  fellow  who  cannot  see  that  she 
is  desperately  in  love  with  Arimant,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Colchis  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  he  finds  out  the  fact,  exclaims 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 

Let  U8  be  calm, 
Diisimulation  is  the  lore  of  kings. 

Although  all  in  this  play  appears  to  have 
been  equally  absurd,  one  scene  will  serve  to 
show  the  ingenuity  employed  to  give  it  all 
the  efiect  possible. 

The  lovers  are  parting  in  the  style  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  andArimant  protests  that  the  sun- 
light which  his  lady  love  trembles  to  behold 
is  only  the  effect  of  her  eyes ;  to  render  which 
hyperWe  the  more  obvious  to  the  audience, 
machinery  was  contrived  which  made  the 
sun  rise  suddenly  from  the  floor  of  the  s(  age 
as  the  enamoured  Turk  exclamed, 

It  is  your  eyes  that  make  this  brilliant  light. 

While  the  performance  was  going  on,  the 
modest  author  did  not  conceal  himself  behind 
a  curtain,  trembling  and  ashamed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cardinal  applauded  with  all  his  might 
every  pet  passage  ;  sometimes  he  stood  up  in 
his  box,  sometimes  he  leant  forward,  show- 
ing himself  to  the  assembly,  craning  forth 
his  neck  and  his  body  half  over  the  side.  His 
friends,  taking  the  cue  from  him,  applauded 
vehemently,  and  he  became  almost  mad  with 


delight  until,  recollecting  himself,  he  repressed 
their  enthusiasm,  in  order  that  they  might  not, 
by  their  loud  admiration,  miss  any  of  the  fine 
points. 

The  cardinal  was  extremely  particular  in 
the  distribution  of  the  tickets  of  admission  to 
this  precious  representation,  and  a  list  was 
made  out,  excluding  all  but  those  of  whom  he 
felt  certain  ;  but  alas !  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
press that  tenacious  race,  the  critics,  and  one 
has  handed  down  to  us  the  opinion  which  he 
probably  did  not  entertain  alone  : 

"I  had  a  good  place  ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  did  not  think  the  play  went  on  a  bit  the 
better  for  all  the  fine  machinery  employed. 
The  eye  soon  got  tired  of  that,  and  the  mind 
remained  unsatisfied.  The  object  of  a  play,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  the  declamation  of  the  senti- 
ments of  a  good  author ;  the  invention  of  a  poet 
and  fine  verses-all  besides  is  useless  confusion.'* 

No  doubt  the  guests,  royal  and  noble — 
for  it  was  played  before  the  king  and  queen, 
and  their  court — were  not  a  little  relieved, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  appeared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  play,  in  a  snort  robe,  and 
descended  on  the  stage  to  present  a  collation 
to  the  queen,  followed  by  a  train  of  attendants 
carrying  golden  vases  filled  with  sweet- 
meats and  fruit ;  after  which  the  curtains  of 
the  theatre  were  drawn  back,  and  a  grand 
ball-room  was  exposed  to  view,  glittering  with 
lights  and  resplendent  with  gilding.  The 
Queen  was  conducted  to  her  place  on  a  high 
dais,  and  his  eminence  took  his  station  im- 
mediately behind  her,  now  dressed  in  a 
long  mantle  of  flame- coloured  taffeta,  and 
an  embroidered  vest  beneath. 

The  king,  whose  patience  was  probably  ex- 
hausted, retired  directly  the  play  was  over. 

Whether  the  guests,  in  the  height  of  their 
glee  at  having  survived  the  representation  of 
this  long-threatened  drama,  uttered  their 
opinions  too  unguardedly,  or  whether  their 
yawns  and  their  indifference  had  told  the  tale 
too  plainly,  certain  it  is  that  his  eminence  was 
signally  vexed  at  the  result  of  the  perform- 
ance, and,  the  moment  the  f6te  was  ended, 
ordered  his  horses,  threw  himself  into  his  car- 
riage, and  set  out  for  his  country  house,  having 
sent  for  some  confidential  friends  whom  he 
wished  to  consult. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "the  French  are  a  nation 
entirely  devoid  of  taste  ; — ^they  have  not 
admired  mv  play,  after  all." 

One  of  his  friends  was  unable  to  find  a 
word  suitable  to  the  occasion,  but  another 
immediately  poured  forth  the  usual  torrent 
of  abuse  against  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
the  envy  of  the  world,  and  the  stupidity  of 
actors. 

"  Did  yon  not  observe,"  said  he, "  that  in  spite 
of  your  express  order,  the  Abb6  Boisrobert  nad 
introduced  into  the  theatre  two  persons  who 
were  not  inscribed  on  the  list  f  This  was 
done  with  intention,  and  explains  the  whole." 

The  cardinal  at  once  caught  at  the  idea, 
and  the  unfortunate  abb6  was  the  first  victim 
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to  bis  mortification,  for  he  immediately  signed 
an  order  for  liis  exile. 

His  spirits  began  then  to  revive,  and  his 
batterers,  warming  as  they  saw  their  success, 
advanced  nnmerous  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  this  charming  piece,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  conduct  of  the  actors. 

"  Why,  not  only,"  they  exclaimed,  "  did  the 
wretches  not  know  their  parts,  but  every  one 
of  them  was  drunk ! " 

"  You  are  right — I  saw  it  but  too  clearly — 
2dl  is  explained  ! "  cried  the  satisfied  cardi- 
nal ;  completely  reassured,  he  assumed  his 
good  humour  and  his  vanity-  together,  and 
retained  his  two  judicious  friends  to  suppei*, 
when  he  fought  the  battle  over  again,  and 
dismissed  them,  at  length,  no  doubt  convinced 
of  lus  merit  as  an  author,  and  his  misfortune 
in  being  a  martyr  to  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  play  was  again  represented  ;  but  this 
time  the  two  zealous  friends  so  arranged  mat- 
ters that  not  a  single  person  was  admitted  as 
spectator  who  was  not  primed  for  the  part  he 
was  to  take  in  the  expected  applause.  This 
plan  succeeded  so  well  that  the  hall  rang  with 
almost  frantic  approbation,  which  the  de- 
l^hted  author  believed  to  be  entirely  genuine. 

As  for  the  unlucky  abb^  Boisrobert,  in  spite 
of  his  talents  of  imitation,  his  hitherto  success- 
ful bufibnery,  and  his  apparently  rustic  wit, 
which  had  long  amused  the  cardinal,  he  re- 
mained long  in  exile;  but,  his  jokes  were 
much  missed  at  coiirt,  and  his  return  was 
greatly  desired:  so  much  so  that  on  the 
occasion  of  Richelieu's  illness,  his  physician 
prescribed  the  return  of  Boisrobert  as  the 
only  means  of  curing  his  patient. 

^e  cardinal  agreed,  and  the  worthy 
abb6  came  back  as  court  jester,  thus 
providing  pastime  such  as  suited  the 
time,  and  such  as  no  doubt  was  much 
more  relished  than  the  stupidity  which  was 
expected  to  pass  for  wit.  Whatever  force  is 
put  upon  people's  inclinations,  those  will 
usually  laugh  who  can  laugh,  and  none  can 
be  made  to  laugh  where  no  fun  is. 
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There  is  a  little,  out  of  the  way,  north  coun 
try  inn  ;  not  only  in  the  corner  of  a  lane,  but 
of  a  parish  ;  not  only  of  a  parish,  but  of  a 
county  ;  not  only  of  a  county,  but  of  Eas- 
kad.  Sheltered  by  tall  old  trees  that  talk 
aoi]^hfully  among  themselves,  in  the  summer 
breeze,  of  the  days  gone  by,  the  Travis  Arms 
is  not  without  resemblance  to  some  tpray 
moss-clad  old  stone  in  a  forest,  that  has  been 
a  trysting  place  for  courters  and  a  rest- 
ing place  for  weary  woodcutters,  for  ages. 
Qtay  is  this  old  inn  and  with  verdure  clad. 
The  okl  oaks  know  it,  and  the  old  ravens ;  for 
it  has  been  contemporary  with  the  hoariest 
patriarchs  among  trees  and  birds.  And  yet 
it  has  a  greater  claim  to  anciauity  in  the 
&ct^  that  it  has  been  an  inn  and  the  Travis 
Arms  ever  since  the  grand  old  family  of 


Travis  (and  Heaven,  and  Norroy  king-at^ 
arms,  only  know  how  many  years  before  the 
flood  the  heirs  of  Travis  were  belted  knights) 
have  held  their  own  in  Rocksavage  f ark, 
hard-by. 

The  Travises  are  astonishingly  old.  Their 
woods  might  be  (they  look  so  old)  almost 
primeval  Their  ancient  manor  house  is 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Their  servants  are  gray^ 
beards.  They  are  of  the  old  fallen  faith 
(the  Protestant  peasantry  round  about  call 
them  Papes),  and  bury  their  dead  in  an  old 
vault  beneath  the  gray  ruins  of  Saint  Severin's 
Abbey,  within  the  demesne  of  Rocksavage 
itself  The  vault  is  so  old,  and  ruinous,  and 
gray :  so  full  of  sculptured,  crumbling,  vene- 
rable, noble  age:  that  death  loses  half  its 
newness  and  noLsomeness  there,  and  tlie 
pilgrim  comes  to  look  upon  it  less  as  a 
grave,  than  as  a  musty,  worm-eaten  volume 
of  heraldry.  Foul  shame  and  sorest  pity 
would  it  be  if  the  Travis  Arms,  and  the 
Travises  of  Rocksavage,  were  ever  to  be 
removed  from  the  place  of  their  long  abide- 
ment ;  and  goodness  grant  that  there  may  be 
no  truth  in  the  report  that  young  Sir  Bevois 
Tracy,  the  present  Lord  of  Rocksavage,  is  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  is  thinking  of 
selling  his  estates  ! 

I  have  been  riding  from  Dodderham  town 
to  Rocksavage,  ten  miles,  this  golden  after- 
noon. Wishmg  to  be  merciful  to  my  beast,  I 
deliver  him  at  the  door  of  the  Travis  Arms 
unto  an  ancient  ostler,  who  might  from  his 
looks,  have  groomed  Bucephalus.  Wishing 
to  be  consistent,  and  therefore  merciful  to 
myself  also,  I  enter  the  keeping  room  of  the 
inn,  to  bestow  upon  myself  some  victuals 
and  drink. 

I  find  little  in  the  keeping  room,  however, 
save  sand,  silence,  and  some  wonderful  oil- 
paintings — master  and  date  unknown;  sub- 
jects doubtful  —  one  representing  a  person 
apparently  following  agricultural  pursuits, 
with  a  woman  .(probably   his    wife)    on  a 

EorterVknot  behmd  him,  who  is  driving  a 
ar^ain  (as  it  would  seem)  with  a  shiny 
black  man  with  horns,  hoofs,  and  a  tail,  about 
whose  being  the  Evil  one  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all.  The  fiend  holds  out  a  long  purse  of 
money  and  points  exultingly  to  a  neighbour- 
ing mile-stone  on  which  is  inscribed  "IX 
miles  to  Garstaing,"  which  puzzles  me.  So, 
wishing  for  company,  explanation,  and  most 
of  all  refreshment,  I  move,  carry  nnani- 
mously,  and  execute,  an  immediate  adjourn- 
ment from  the  keeping-room  to  the  kitchen 
of  the  Travis  Arms. 

I  am  speedily  made  quite  at  home,  and  am 
sittiog  in  the  chimney-comer  of  the  inn,  for, 
although  it  is  summer,  and  there  is  no  fire,  the 
chimney  is  the  only  legitimate  corner  to  sit 
in  in  such  an  inn.  I  wish  to  be  Mr.  George 
Cattermole,  Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  or  some  other 
skilful  delineator  of  old  interiors ;  inmiedi- 
ately,  though  vainly,  I  strive  to  fix  in  my  mind 
the  yawning  old  cavernous  chimney,  wit^ 
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DuUh<tikd  sides,  the  Inttberiiig  muiilie 
tttmUbtg  forward  into  the  voon. ;  the  great 
boilingHpot  of  fltate  mispended  over  the  hearth, 
hj  a  cbaoi  aad  hook  ;  the  armoury  4>i  bright 
polished  culinary  weapons  ;  the  store  of  hams 
and  bacony8id«B,  and  dried  salaion  hanging 
up;  the  cmttth  above  my  head— whioh  aaid 
cra4eh,  I  beg  to  state,  for  the  beneluk  of  my 
eontliem  readem^  aonsiata  of  a  frame  of  (diitt 
iron  hur^  eomethiog  like  a  meastker  gridifwn 
without  a  handle,  whioh  han^  about  a  £oot 
from  the  ceilbg,  and  supports  the  last  baking 
of  oat-bread,  or  girdle^iakes,  suoh  as  are 
called  bamiooks  by  the  Seotdi ;  the  keary 
beams ;  the  staring  ballads  on  the  walls ;  the 
quaint  clook ;  the  tiled  eanded  floor  ;  the 
bniitihes  of  sweet^herbs  perched  on  ehelves  and 
hooks ;  the  dazzltagly  clean  <leal  tables  and 
clumsy  settles ;  the  inm  dish  of  tobacco  in 
lieu  of  screws ;  the  long  pipes,  asoock- 
froeks,  leggis|^  weather-beaten  faces,  and  tall 
brown  driuktng  jsgs  of  the  company  who 
are  mostly  of  the  earth  (as  conneotad  with 
£>miing)  earthy,  and  who  hu^e  trapped  in 
to  "  tar  a  mouggo'  yill."  8aid  "mougg"  or 
VKig,  being  understood  Wmean  one  of  t&  fall 
brown  jugs  replenished  with  home-brewed 
browner  lue,  any  nvmber  of  times. 

When  I  have  partaken  of  the  dean  simple 
fare  whioh  the  TniTis  Arms  eau  afibrd  me, 
and  whioh  is  set  befooe  me  by  a  "^Fery  neat- 
handed  Phillis-'^so  aeat^anded,  so  smart, 
so  attired  after  the  latest  Gbsettes  of 
fafihion,  that  I  am  almost  disappointed  and 
wish  she  were  elder,  aoid  ohier-fiwhioned,  I 
fill  my  pipe  irom  the  iron-dish,  aad  hXl  to 
listening ;  an  accomplishment  which  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  rather  a  prescient  in,  and  on 
which  I  have  received  some  pretty  com- 
pliments in  my  time.  I  hear  all  about  the 
crops,  the  latest  markets,  fights  and  fairs,  and 
the  very  latest  bulletins  of  the  health  of  all 
the  horses,  doge,  and  horned  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood.  More  than  this,  I  hear  some 
old  country  anecdotes,  a^d  old  country 
stories  of  the  NorthHSoantry  celebrities,  con- 
temporary and  departed ;  and  am<mg  these  I 
become  acquainted,  for  the  &*st  time,  wiUithe 
memorabilia  bearing  on  Lirle  Jack. 

Who,  LileJack,ehail'be  my  theme  for  a  few 
lines.  You  must  not  eocpeot  much  from  him, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  lile  Jack  kiUed  no 
giants,  resetted  no  distressed  damsels,  fought 
no  battles.  He  was  never  even  oitee  m 
London  in  his  life»  He  was  a  plain  man,  who 
spoke  the  North-ooantry  diaiect,  and  very 
broadly  too,  but,  he  was  an  honest  man  was 
Lile  Jack,  a  true  Northern  worthy.  And  when 
I  remember  that  pleasant  Master  Thomas 
Fuller,  the  ipreat  biographer  of  worthies, 
did  not  disdam  oft-times  to  sit  in  ingle-aeuks, 
and  gossip  wit^  rustic  crones,  sndeavoarinK 
to  elicit  information  relative  to  the  brave  good 
men  gone  to  their  reward  ;  you  will  bear  with 
me,  I  hope,  if  I  make  Lile  Jack  my  hero. 

•Lile  Jack  was  sinvply  an  auctioneer,  uphol- 
sterer, broker,  and  appraiser  in  l>odderham 


towiL  He  had  a  great  rambling  house  juid 
shop  crammed  with  the  most  heterogeneotis 
miscellany  of  furniture  imaginable.  There 
was  a  lonr^post  bedstead  m  the  parloiur,  and 
carvad  oak  sideboards  in  the  kitdieo,  wliich 
were  used  as  dressers ;  imd  in  the  best  bed- 
room there  was  a  huge  billianl-table,  tj^cen 
to  pieces  and  sto'wed  away,  as  if  a  mioiatare 
shute  ^quarry  had  lost  its  way,  and  accommo- 
dating itself  to  indoor  life,  had  assuaked  a 
decent  suit  of  gneen  baize,  lliere  were  ehests 
of  books  which  Lik  Jack  never  read,  for 
readiag  was  not  his  ibrte,  and  a  scarlet 
leather-covered  Bible  was  his  chief  study;  there 
were  oliairs  without  mimber,  and  busts  dieek 
by  jowl  with  agrioudtural  implements,  for  lAle 
Jack  bought  aJU  sorts  of  things  and  said  most 

It  is  upon  the  £bu^  of  the  case  to  state  that 
he  was  called  Jack  beoanse  he  had  been 
christened  John  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  pneBx 
of  Lile  is  not  quite  so  cieav.  In  Dodderlmm 
parlsnce  Lile  might  mean  a  variety  of  things. 
Potlderham  talked  of  a  hie  dog,  a  lile  deiyf 
a  lile  book,  a  lile  bairn.  LUe  was  generally 
understood,  however,  to  meisn  anything  that 
everybody  was  attached  to ;  and  as  Jt>)m 
Sootforth,  the  auctioneer,  was  belored  by  the 
whole  of  Dodderham  town,  it  may  be  de- 
d«oed  therefrom  that. he  was  ^  ooaaequeuse 
called  Lile  Jack. 

The  title,  moreover,  may  have  origin- 
ally been  attached  to  his  name,  as  there  were 
a  great  many  zoore  Jacks  in  Dodderham 
town.  There  was  Slapo  Jaok,  the  excise- 
man ;  Wiggy  Jack,  the  postmaster. ;  Pug 
Jack,  the  draper;  and  Brandy  Jaok,  who 
had  been  a  sdioolmaster,  and  a  sailor,  and  a 
"  methody  parson,"  and  was  now  nothing  par- 
ticular ;  so  as  Lile  Jaok,  John  Sootforth  was 
easily  distinguished,  and  was  so  known  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

My  principal  informant  as  to  this  worthy's 
history,  gave  me  his  general  character  in  a 
very  few  and  simple  words.  "  He  was  a  Tale 
man,"  he  said,  '^and  niver  spak  ane  wurd 
looder  than  anither,  and  trod  his  shoes  as 
streight  as  an  arrow."  Evenness  of  declama- 
tion, and  regularity  of  pedal  movement  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Jack's  lileuess. 

In  the  great  rambling  house  up-street,  and 
its  depeudeacies,  Jack  kept,  besides  the  furni- 
ture, quite  an  aviaiy  of  singing-birds ;  a 
spacious  court  of  fowls,  turkeys,  magpies, 
ravens,  and  starling ;  several  tame  rabbits, 
and  numerous  dogs.  As  they  were  all  well 
fed,  and  had  all  tempera  of  their  own, 
and  ail  adored  Lile  Jask,  the  noise  t^ey  made 
at  dinner,  on  the  return  of  their  master,  or 
on  any  odd  occasion  that  turned  up,  was  rather 
confusing,  not  tosay  deafening.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  I  think,  that  Lile  Jack  was  a  bachelor. 

But  Lile  Jack  kept  other  things  besides 
fowls,  hens,  rabbits,  and  dogs.  He  kept  a 
prodigiously  <^d  grandmother,  who  sin> 
ronncfed  hereelf  every  morning  witli  a  perfect 
spider's  web  of  worsted  and  ^tting  needles, 
and   passed  the  major  part  of  the  day  in 
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endeavours  to  knit  herself  out  of  her  toils.  The 
number  of  pairs  of  stockings  that  resulted 
from  these  combinations  was  so  great 
that  if  they  had  all  been  put  mto  imme- 
diate wear,  instead  of  bemg  comfortably 
entombed  as  soon  as  made  in  a  dusty  family 
vault  a-top  of  the  bed  tester,  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  a  township  of  centipedes,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Nottingham.  He  kept  a  pale-faced  niece, 
tall,  and  woefully  marked  with  the  small- 
px,  who  had  difficulties  connected  with  her 
legs,  and  was  frequently  belated  in  wash- 
houses,  and  "  fit  to  arap  'over  puddincs.  He 
kept  an  ancient  man  in  a  smocK-frock, 
who  wa^  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
past  all  work,  hearing,  sight,  and  almost 
speech, — and  who  could  do  little  save  crouch 
by  the  fire-side  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  tooth- 
less mouth,  or  potter  about  in  the  stable  with 
a  venerable  white  horse,  comparatively  as  old, 
and  quite  as  blind,  as  feeble,  as  past  work,  as 
he  was.  The  old  man  was  called  Daddy, 
the  horse  was  called  Snowball ;  Lile  Jack 
steraly  repudiated  the  slightest  suggestion  as 
to  the  termination  of  the  useless  old  horse's 
career  by  the  bullet  or  poleaxe,  and  more 
sternly  still  the  hint  that  the  parish  might 
charge  itself  with  the  keep  of  Da<Wy. 
**Baith  ha'  served  me  and  mine,  i*  th'  winter 
wark  and  summer,  years  an'  years,  and  baith 
shall  bite  and  sup,  and  bide  wi'  me  till  a'  th' 
wark  be  ower — be^  wi'  them,  or  be't  wi* 
Jack  Scotforth." 

So,  with  his  old  grandmother,  niece,  old 
servitors,  both  dumb  and  human,  did  Lile 
Jack  continue  to  dwelL  He  was  reputed  to 
be  a  rich  man ;  but  those  who  reckoned  up 
his  "snougg  hundreds"  on  their  fiugers, 
little  knew  what  a  private  relieving-officer 
Lile  Jack  was  ;  what  an  amount  of  out- 
door relief  he  dispensed  in  secret ;  how 
many  unrecorded  quaiiem  loaves,  sides  of 
haoon,  blankets,  and  half-erowns,  were  distri- 
buted by  him,  without  the  board  of  j^uardians 
or  the  rate-payers  knowing  anything  of  the 
niAtter.  He  might  have  been  worth  many, 
many  jnore  hundreds  of  pounds  if  he  had 
not  given  away  bo  many,  noany  hundreds  o{ 
coak 

Jack  wore  a  very  broad-brimmed  white 
hat,  on  the  crown  of  which  he  frequently 
made  calculalions  in  pencil,  and  which 
he  considerably  damaged  in  the  excite- 
ment  of  his  ^oquenoe  in  the  auctioneer's 
rostrum.  He  wore  very  large  spectacles 
with  ^ck  tortoieesfaell  rims,  and  carried  a 
stout  oak  sapling-— a  portentous  staff  with 
a  bull-dog's  nead  carved  at  the  top.  He 
wore  paddodL  shoes:  with  which  last  item 
you  mist  be  content  without  further  explana- 
tion, for  my  informant  is  three  hundred  miles 
away,  and  it  is  not  probabk  that  I  shall  ever 
•ee  him  again,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  what  paddock  shoes  are.  Still  he 
Wore  them,  and  perhaps  they  may  have 
assisted  him  in  attaining  that  straightness  of  i 


gait  by  which  he  is  yet  affectionately  remem- 
bered. 

Jack  talked  to  himself  as  he  walked. 
He  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  walk  round  posts,  or  awing  his  stick 
violently,  and  sometimes  take  his  hat  off, 
and  rumple  his  gray  hair.  He  snuffed 
so  much,  and,  when  he  smoked,  inhaled  and 
exhaled  the  tobacco  fumes  so  fast,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  divest  yourself  of  the 
idea  that  Tale  Jack  was  on  fire,  and  that 
flames  would  burst  from  him  presently.  He 
was  no  spirit- drinker,  but  his  consumption 
of  ale  was  prodigious.  **  Gi's  eoummat  quick," 
he  would  say  ;  '*  soummats  that 's  gat  yist— 
life— in 't.  Ise  nit  drink  yer  brandy  slugs, 
an'  dobbins  o'  gin,  an'  squibs  o*  rum ;  gi'  me 
what's  quick,  an'  measure  me  a  gill  o'  yill. 
Friday's,  Maggie !"  It  should  be  known  that 
"  Friday's,"  so  called  from  brewing-day,  was 
an  ale  of  a  potency  and   quickness  which 

fave  great  satisfaction  to  Lile  Jack,  and 
rought  great  fiime  and  custom  to  Maggie 
Sharp,  landlady  of  the  Cross  Keys  in  JJod- 
derham  town. 

Jack  had  other  eccentricHies — some,  in  the 
artificial  state  of  society  which  prevails  even 
in  a  quiet  town  like  Dodderham,  rather  in- 
convenient. He  vmiUd  tell  the  truth,  and 
speak  his  mind.  If  he  saw,  or  was  in  com- 
pany for  the  first  time  with,  an  individual 
whose  demeanour  or  conversation  did  not 
please  him,  he  told  him  so  at  once.  "Thee 's 
gude  for  nowt,"  was  his  ordinary  remark ; 
"cit  out  wi'  thee."  And  as  Jack's  dictum  in 
all  houses  of  entertainment  in  Dodderham 
town  was  law,  the  sooner  the  unfortunate 
person  accused  of  being  gude  for  nowt,  got 
out  with  him,  the  better. 

Taking  his  goodness  of  heart  as  an  extenu- 
ation, freedoms  of  speech  in  Lile  Jack  were 
tolerated,  when  in  other  less  favoured  persons 
they  would  have  been  indignantly  avenged. 
Thus  when,  one  evening,  Lile  Jack 
sat  smoking  in  the  bar -parlour  of  the 
Cross  Keys,  with  Maggie  Sharp,  then  a 
very  young  and  comely  widow,  on  one  side, 
and  youn^  Qafiferson,  the  farmer  of  Catten- 
mere  FeUs  on  the  other,  and  suddenly 
cried  out,  "Tom,  wha  dost  thee  not  ask 
Maggie  to  wedt"  Maggie  only  smiled, 
blushed,  bridled,  simpered,  and  cried  "  Mercy 
on  us,  Mr.  Scotforth ! "  and  young  Tom 
Gafferson  only  laughed  outright  (he  blushed 
a  little,  too),  smote  his  stalwart  thigh,  and 
stammered  "  Maggie's  ne'er  thowt  of  weddin', 
I'se  warrant ! "  If  ftny  other  person  had  made 
such  a  remark,  Maggie  would  have  quitted 
the  room  indignantly,  and  there  would  have 
been  tiling  of  doom,  and  hammering  of 
heads  for  sure.  But,  bolder  still,  when  Jack 
arose,  and  taking  Maggie  round  the  waist,  and 
chucking  her  under  the  chin,  deliberately 
led  her  to  Tom  Gafferson,  and  thrust  her 
into  that  yeoman's  arms,  saying,  "  Gang  till 
him,  lass,  gang  till  him,  hizz  e.  Thee  'U 
mak  a  hundred  a  year  till  her,  Tom,  I  kn^"' 
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tliou  will — *'  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence if  any  body  else  had  taken  such  a 
liberty  ?  Blood  at  least.  Yet  Maggie  Sharp 
aud  Tom  Gafferson  could  forgive  anythiug 
in  Mr.  Scotforth.  They  forgave  him  so  com- 
pletely indeed,  that  they  were  married  six 
weeks  afterwards,  and  at  a  certain  event 
thereafter  ensuing,  solicited  Jack  (for  about 
the  five  hundredth  time  in  his  life)  to  stand 
godfather. 

Thus  merrily,  charitably,  through  a  peace- 
ful, useful  life,  Lile  Jack  went  down  to- 
wards an  honourable  grave.  He  heaped  not 
up  riches,  knowing  not  who  should  gather 
tnem  ;  he  gave  not  according  to  his  means, 
but  according  to  the  want  of  means  of  the 
poor  and  lowly.  He  was  a  Lile  man,  and 
Lifi  purse  was  as  open  as  his  heart 


THE  WITHERED  KING. 

TTBJLMTfl  dread  all  whom  they  raise  high  in  place ; 
From  the  goud.  danger,— from  the  bad,  disgrace. 
They  doubt  the  lords,  mistrust  the  people's  hate, 
Till  blood  becomes  a  principle  of  state : 
Secured  nor  by  their  guards,  nor  by  their  right ; 
But  still  they  fear  even  more  than  they  affir^ht. 

COWLIT. 

So  have  I  read  a  story  of  a  king 

Whose  hand  was  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  men^ 
Whose  tongue  spoke  lies,  and  every  lie  a  iting; 

Who  trampled  onward  through  a  gory  fen. 
And  laugh'd  to  see  its  teeming  haze  arise. 
Spreading  a  .crimson  mist  before  the  skies. 

But  age  fell  on  him,  and  with  zge  a  dread 
Of  life  and  death — a  leaden  gloom  of  fear 

That  sat  down  at  his  board,  and  filled  his  bed. 
And  stirr'd  his  flesh,  and  crept  within  his  hair. 

In  crowds  he  fcar'd  each  man  ;  and,  when  alone. 

He  fcar'd  himself,  and  wasted  to  the  boae. 

Within  a  castle  strongly  fortified 

He  shut  himself,  and  listened  all  day  long 

To  his  own  mutterings,  and  the  wind  that  sigh'd 
In  the  outer  trees,  a  close  and  secret  song ; 

And  when  night  fell,  he  sat  vnth  straining  ear. 

And  hoarken'd  for  some  danger  gatheiing  near. 

For  there  were  foes  within  his  land,  and  they 
Were  mighty,  and  bad  carv'd  a  forward  path ; 

And  he  could  hear  them  marching  on  their  way. 
With  endless  trampliug  and  a  cry  of  wrath,  ' 

As  though  the  many  he  had  laid  in  ground 

Had  riaen  with  a  huge  triumphant  sound. 

Therefore,  an  iron  grating,  like  a  n^t, 
He  cast  abont  the  walls  at  every  point. 

With  iron  turrets  at  the  comers  set, 

And  massive  clamps  that  grappled  joint  to  joint  ; 

And  at  the  loop-holes  always  might  be  seen 

The  warders  with  their  arrows  long  and  keen. 

Likewise,  upon  the  ramparts  at  all  hours 
The  pacing  sentries  wandered  to  and  firo, 

Outlooking  from  the  high  and  windy  towers 
Over  the  level  plain  that  drowsM  below  ; 

And  to  them  constantly  the  king  would  cry 

To  shoot  at  whomsoever  wandered  by. 

From  forth  this  prison  durst  ho  never  pasf, 
But  roamM  about  the  chambers  up  and  down ; 

And  twenty  times  a  day  he  cried,  <*  Alas  I 
I  wither  in  my  own  perpetual  frown.^ 


And  evety  day  he  wish'd  that  he  were  dead  ; 
Yet  death  he  feared  with  an  exceeding  dread. 

Along  the  court-yard,  saddened  with  the  shade 
Of  circling  battlements — a  stony  nook — 

For  natural  e;cercise  at  times  he  stray'd. 
With  eyes  upon  the  ground  as  on  a  book : 

His  own  sad  captive,  fearfully  confined 

In  this  his  dungoon-oastle  hud  and  blind. 

In  bed,  when  massive  darkness  fillM  his  eyes. 
He  would  lie  staring  till  his  sight  made  glean. 

Upon  the  blackness,  and  black  sleep  would  rise 
As  from  a  cavern,  folio w'd  by  fierce  dreams 

That,  bloodhound-like,  pursued  and  hunted  him 

Incessantly  through  aspecU  fool  and  grim. 

Sometimes  he  dreamt  the  foe  had  scaled  the  wall ; 

And  he  would  wake,  and  to  the  ramparts  hast<^ 
And  see  the  staring  moon  sicken  and  fall 

Down  the  horizon,  and  the  small  stais  waste 
In  scarlet  day.dawn,  while  the  warder  nigh 
Oazed  outward  with  a  still  and  steady  eye. 

And  he  would  bid  the  captain  of  the  guard 
Appoint  a  double  watch  at  every  post, 

And  let  the  entries  be  more  strongly  barrM  ; 
Then,  cold  and  pale  and  drooping  as  a  ghost. 

He  would  return  to  sleep,  and  with  a  start 

Would  wake,  and  find  the  terror  at  his  heart. 

And  so,  unwept,  he  died ;  and  soon  his  foe 
Possessed  the  land,  and  sway'd  it  with  great  nu 

It  is  a  simple  tale  of  long  ago. 

Which  the  swift  ages  bear  up  in  their  flight ; 

But  one  large  fact  a  thousand  times  appears 

In  the  revolving  of  returning  years. 

Even  now  a  sceptred  t}Tant,  Europe-bann*d, 
Listens  the  enemy's  approach,  and  waits 

To  hear  his  strongholda  crumble  into  sand. 
And  the  loud  cannon  knocking  at  the  gates. 

In  vain  his  armed  legions  round  him  draw; 

For  "who  can  save  him  from  his  inward  awe  ? 


FAITHFUL  MARGARET, 

Thb  moonlight  was  lying  broad  and  calm 
on  the  mountaius  and  the  lake,  silvering  the 
fir-trees  massed  against  the  sky,  and  quiver- 
ing through  the  leaves  of  the  birch  and  the 
ash,  as  they  trembled  in  the  light  air  which 
could  not  move  the  heavy  horse-chestnut 
growing  by  them.  The  call  of  the  comci*aik 
from  the  meadow,  and  the  far-off  barking  of 
a  sheep-dog  on  the  fells,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  through  the  evening  still- 
ness ;  except  whenever  now  and  then 
the  plash  of  oars  in  the  lake,  and  the 
subdued  voices  of  men  and  women  gliding 
by,  recalled  to  the  listeners  standing  on  the 
balcony,  that  other  hearts  were  worshipping 
with  them  before  the  holy  shrine  of  nature. 

They  had  been  on  the  balcony  for  a  long 
time,  looking  out  on  the  scene  before  them^; 
Horace  resting  against  the  pillar,  and  Mar- 
garet standing  near  him.  A  curtain  of  creep- 
ing plants  hunjr  far  down,  and  their  leaves 
threw  Horace  mto  deep  shadow;  but  the 
moonlight  fell  full  and  bright  over  the 
woman  by  his  side  ;  yet  not  to  show  any- 
thing that  art  or  fancy  could  call  lovely.  A 
grave   and    careworn    face,     with   nothing 
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but  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  Ij'mg  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  broad  brow,  and  a  mass  of 
raven  hair  resting  heavy  on  her  check  to 
redeem  it  from  absolute  ugliness  ;  a  tall  lean 
figure,  not  even  graceful  m  its  movements, 
uor  fine  in  its  proportions  \  and  hands  with 
fiogers  so  lon^  and  thin  they  were  almost 
transparent — ill-formed,  and  ungainly  too  ;  a 
mode  of  drees  that  was  not  picturesque,  and 
moat  certainly  was  not  fashionable,  scanty, 
black,  and  untrimmed ; — all  this  made  up  an 
exterior  which  the  most  facile  admiration 
could  not  admire.  And  few  in  the  passing 
world  care  to  discover  the  spiritual  beauty 
which  an  outward  form  of  unloveliness  may 
hide. 

No,  Margaret  stood  in  the  moonlight 
by  the  side  of  an  artist  of  high  poetic  tem- 
perament— a  man  who  lived  in  the  sunniest 
places  of  human  happiness — a  woman  shut 
out  from  aU  the  beauty  of  life  ;  a  woman 
who  had  never  been  fair,  and  who  was  now 
no  longer  young,  to  whom  hope  and  love  are 
impossible ;  the  handmaid  oulv  to  another's 
happiness,  mistress  of  none  nerself.  Was 
she  thinking  of  the  difference  between  her- 
self and  the  stars  as  she  looked  at  them 
shedding  light  on  the  black  rocks  and  the 
barren  fells  1  Was  she  measuring  the  distance 
between  her  and  her  fate,  her  desires  and 
her  possessions,  as  she  watched  the  waves 


She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  caress- 
inglv. 

The  girl  flunff  her  book  on  the  floor  with  a 
little  cry  of  j^easure,  **  Oh,  that  will  be 
delightful !  **  she  exclaimed,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  It  was  so  stupid,  Margaret,  in  here 
all  alone,  with  nothing  but  those  wearisome  old 
pictures  that  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  times 
be  fore.  I  was  wondering  when  you  and  Horace 
would  be  tired  of  talking  philosophy  together, 
for  you  are  always  wandering  away  amons 
minds  and  stars — far  out  of  my  depth. 
Which,  perhaps  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  any  one  who  could  wade  deeper  than  the 
hornbook. 

All  the  time  Ada  was  chattering  thus, 
she  was  gathering  up  from  the  sofa  her 
gloves,  shawl,  and  bonnet ;  losins  vast  quanr 
titles  of  time  in  searching  behind  the  pillars 
for  her  shawl  pin,  which  she  did  not  find  after 
all.  For  the  sofa  was  Ada's  toilette-table 
and  unfathomable  well  generally,  serving 
various  kinds  of  duties.  **  We  will  go,  Mar- 
garet," she  continued,  running  through  the 
room  on  to  the  balcony,  her  shawl  thrown 
on  to  her  shoulders  awry,  and  holding  her 
straw  bonnet  by  its  long  blue  strings. 
"  Remember,  I  am  t<5  crown  you  like  a  naiad, 
and  Horace  is  to  be  your  triton.  Ai'e  those 
words  pronounced  properly,  Horry  ?  *'  And 
she  put  her  arms  round  the  ai*tist  as  a  child 
striving  to  reach  the  soft  cool  moss  upon  the .  might  have  done,  and  looked  into  his  face 
bank,  to  be  thrust   back  bv  shingles  and  prettily. 

the  atones  1  Or  was  she  dreaming  of  a  "  You  are  to  do  just  as  you  like,  fairy 
nobble  future,  when  the  rocks  should  be  |  Ada,"  said  Horace,  fondly,  patting  her  round 
beautiful  with  flowers,  and  the  fells  golden ;  cheek.  **  You  are  too  childish  to  contradict, 
with  fhrze,  and  when  the  waves  would  have  and  not  wise  enough  to  convince  ;  so  you 
passed  that  rough  bar,  and  have  crept  peace-  must  even  be  indulged  for  weakness'  sake  if 
TuUy  to  the  foot  of  the  mossy  bank  ]  Was  she  not  for  love."  This  was  to  correct  his 
dr^ming  of  happiness,  or  was  she  learning  to  flattery. 

suffer  ?  Narrowing  her  heaven  to  within  the  But  it  was  not  flattery  after  all ;  for  she 
compass  of  the  earth,  or  losing  earth  in  the  was  like  a  fairy,  hanging  round  him  and 
heaven  of  nobleness  and  sacrifice  ?  Who  caressing  him  so  childishly  ;  her  little  feet 
could  tell  1  Thoughts  are  but  poorly  inter-  falling  without  echo  as  they  glanced  rest- 
preted  by  eyes,  and  a  sigh  gives  no  more  |  lessly  from  beneath  her  wide  flounces,  and 
than  the  indication  of  a  feeling. 


ling. 
Let  us  go  on  the  lake,  Margaret,  and  take 
Ada  with  us,"  said  Horace,  suddenly  rousing 
himself  from  his  reverie,  and  leaving  the 
shadow  in  which  be  had  been  standing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  the  start  of  one  awakened  out  of  a  sleep 
in  which  she  had  been  dreaming  pleasantly. 
"  Ada  wiU  enjoy  that !  " 

"  She  turned  her  face  to  the  Window  where 
Ada  sat,  poring  over  a  book  of  pictures  by 
the  lamplight,  her  little  head  hidden  under 
its  weight  of  ringlets,  like  an  apple-blossom 
spray  l^ut  down  with  flowers. 

"  Child,  will  you  come  to  Lily  Island  with 
Horace  and  me  ] "  she  said,  caressingly. 
"  Your  vase  is  empty,  and  the  old  enchanters 
used  to  say  that  Mowers  should  be  gathered 
when  the  moonlight  is  upon  them,  if  they 
were  to  h:ive  any  spelL  And  you  know  you 
said  yon  wished  to  enchant  Horace.  Will 
you  come  1 " 


her  yellow  hair  hanging  down  like  golden 
strands.  She  was  like  one  of  those  flowers  in 
fairy  books  from  whose  heart  flows  out  an 
elfin  queen ;  like  a  poet's  vision  of  a  laughing 
nymph  :  a  wandering  peri  masked  for  awhile 
in  human  features  ;  like  a  dewdrop  sparkling 
in  the  sun  ;  a  being  made  up  of  light,  and 
love,  and  laughter ;  so  beautiful  and  innocent 
that  the  coldest  cynic  must  have  praised, 
the  sternest  stoic  must  have  loved. 

«  What  a  child  !  What  a  lovely  child !  *' 
said  Horace,  half  to  himself,  turning  from 
her  and  yet  still  holding  her  hand  against  his 
shoulder.  "  You  are  repaid  now,  Margaret," 
he  added,  tendedy,  "  for  your  long  years  of 
thought  and  care.  Your  life  is  blessed  in- 
deed ;  far  more  so  than  many  which  have 
more  the  appearance  of  fulfilment." 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  raising  her  dark 
eyes  full  into  his.  ^  My  life  is  very,  very 
happy  now,  Horace.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
it^  nothing.     A  home,  a  child,   a  fiie* 
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-what  could  I  tsk  of  fate  that  I  have  not 
got?" 

He  looked  at  her  affectionatelj.  '^  Good, 
unsel&ah,  Margaret !  *'  he  said.  **  Boon  and 
blessing  to  your  whole  world  !  Withoat  you, 
at  least  two  liveB  would  be  incomplete — your 
Bister's  and  mine.  We  should  be  desolate 
wayl^rers,  without  a  guide  and  without  a 
light,  if  you  were  not  here.  I  cannot  Bay 
tJ^t  you  are  needful  to  us,  Margaret :  you 
are  much  more  than  needful." 

A  smile  of  infinite  happiness  wandered 
aver  Margaret's  face  as  she  repeated  softly, 
*'Am  I  then  needful  to  you,  Horace  ?'*  and 
her  eyes  lighted  up  with  such  love  and  fei^ 
vour,  that  for  a  moment  the  was  as  absolute 
in  youth  and  beautv  as  little  Ada  herself 
Even  Horace  looked  at  her  again,  as  at  a 
face  he  did  not  know ;  but  the  smile  and  the 
glance  faded  awav  as  they  had  come,  and  the 
gloom  of  'physical  unloveliness  clouded  over 
her  face  thick  and  dark  as  ever. 

^  Margaret  is  very  good  ;  she  is  true  and 
noble ;  but  she  is  fearfully  plain ! "  Horace 
thought  to  himself.  "My  father,  who  was 
so  fond  of  beauty,  would  hove  said  she  was 
giniully  ugly.  What  a  pity,  with  such  a  fine 
nature !    And  he  looked  from  her  to  Ada. 

Ada  was  all  impatience  to  set  off ;  and 
Margaret  must  go  in  for  her  shawl  and  bonnet 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Smiling  at  her 
little  sister's  impetuous  sovereignty,  Margaret 
went  into  the  house,  like  a  patient  mother 
with  a  favourite  child  ;  shaking  her  head, 
though,  as  she  passed  the  little  one,  standing 
there  in  her  woman's  beauU^  and  her  child's 
artlesaness ;  and  saying,  "  You  are  spoilt,  my 
darling,"  conveyed  by  look  and  accent,  *•  I 
love  you  better  than  my  own  life,"  instead. 

"  Come  to  me,  Ada,"  said  Horace,  as  Mar- 
garet went  into  the  house.  "  Your  hair  is  all 
in  disorder.  Careless  child !  at  soventaefi 
you  ought  still  to  have  a  nurse." 


master  him,  he  bent  down  dose  to  hen 
and  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  so  low 
that  the  very  swallows  sleeping  under  the 
eaves  could  not  have  dreamed  they  heard  its 
echo ;  and  when  he  ended  he  said,  "  Do 
vou,  Ada  ?  "  as  if  his  very  soul  and  all  his 
hopes  had  been  centered  in  her  answer. 

«  Yes — no — ask  Margaret,"  cried  Ada, 
Btniggling  heroelf  free ;  and  then  she  added, 
with  a  ringing  laugh,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  a  jesL 
You  are  not  seriou*^  Hosaee  ? "  ruehia^ 
almoet  into  Maigavet's  arms  as  she  stepped 
through  the  open  windew. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  1 "  asked  Margaret, 
looking  from  Ada>  with  her  bumiug  cheeks, 
to  Horace,  pale  and  agitated.  "Have  you 
been  quarrekng  ever  siaee  I  left  you  1 " 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment ;  and  at  .last, 
Horace  said  wiith  a  visible  effort :  "  1  wiU 
speak  to  you  alone  of  this,  Mai^garet.  You 
alooe  can  decide  it;"  grasping  her  hand 
wajrmly. 

They  went  down  the  balcony  stape,  through 
the  ffarden,  and  then  through  the  shrubbery 
of  rhododendrons  and  azaliae,  and  then 
through  the  little  wioket  gate  t\uA  opened 
upon  the  shingly  bay,  where  the  May  Fly  lay 
moored  in  Ada's  harbour— just  under  the  sha^ 
dow  of  the  purple  beech.  Ada  sprang  into  the 
little  skiff  first,  as  usuaL  insisting  on  steering^; 
aaart  about  which  she  Knew  as  mueh  and  at- 
tended to  as  oaf  efully  as  if  a  problem  of  EudUi 
had  been  b^ore  her.  But  she  was  generally 
allowed  to  have  her  own  way;  and  they 
pushed  out  of  the  harbouz,  Ada  at  the  hekn, 
murmuring  a  love-song  about  a  Highland 
Jeanie  tsM  and  true — ^'^  chanting  to  the 
nixies,"  Horace  said— 4is  she  bent  over  the 
gunwale  and  looked  into  the  water.  Mar- 
garet's face  was  turned  upwards,  and 
Horace — his  fine  head  almost  idealised  in 
this  gentle  light^^sat  gaaing  at  •  the  two 
sisters,  while  the  tender  moon  flowed  over 


like  life 


''  Now  leave  me  alone,  Horace,  and  never  all ;  flooding  Ada's  golden  curls  with  a  light 
mind  my  hair,"  said  Ada,  escaping  from  him  '  as  ^ay  as  hiughter,  and  losing  itself  in  the 

to  the  other  end  of  the  balcony.      "You' "'  " 

never  see  me  without  finding  fault  with  my 
hair  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so  bad.  What 
is  the  nmtter  with  it  1"  She  shook  it  all  over 
her  face,  and  took  up  the  ringlets  one  by  one, 


thick  braids  of   Margaret's  hair, 

absorbed  in  death. 

"Ada   means    to   shipwreck    us,"    cried 

Horace  suddenly,  avoiding  Dead  Man's  Bock 

only  by  a  skilhil  turning  of  the  oar,  as  the 
to  examine  them  ;  pouting  a  little,  but  very  j  Venetian  boatmen  had  taught  him. 
lovely  still.  Margaret    caught    the    tiller-string   and 

Horace  was  not  to  be  coaxed  nor  frightened,  drew  it  home,  and  the  little  boat  glanced  off, 
He  caught  her  in  her  retreat,  and  drew  her  I  just  grazing  her  keel  as  shescuddwl  over  the 
to  him,  giving  her  a  lecture  on  neatness  that  j  farthest  point  of  the  sunken  rock, 
was  rather  against  his  instincts.  But  no  j  ^^  Ada,  child,  are  your  thoughts  so  far  from 
matter ;  it  served  its  purpose.  Part  of  those  j  earth  that  you  cannot  see  Death  when  he 
yellow  ringlets  had  been  caught  among  the  >  stands  in  the  way  7  Wbat  were  you  think- 
blue  cornflowers  under  the  bonnet  she  had  j  ing  of,  love,  when  you  nearly  gave  a  plural  to 
perched  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  part  Dead  Man's  Bock?" 

had  been  folded  in  with  her  awkward  shawl. !  "  Oh,  nothing — nothing.  But  do  you  take 
They  were  all  in  a  terrible  condition  of  I  the  helm,  Mar,"  Ada  exclaimed,  half  in 
ruffle;  and  Horace  made  her  stand  there  tears.  '^I  am  not  steady  encash  to  guide 
before  him  like  a  child,  while  he  smoothed  myself ;  still  less,  others !"  And  she  almost 
them  back  deftly  enough,  scolding  her  all  the  cried,  which  was  a  common  manifestation  of 
time ;  but  very  tenderly.  Then,  impelled  feeling  with  her,  and  looked  so  distressed 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  tliat  seemed  to  over-  j  that  Margaret  took  her  face  between  her 
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hands  -ocd  kissed  ker   forehead   for   eom- 
fort. 

^  Don't  be  downcast,  my  ohild/*  she  said 
gently ;  "  we  all  make  mistakes  sometimes, 
and  seldom  any  so  venial  as  ail-but  running 
the  May  Fly  on  the  rocks.  Qo  and  com- 
fort Herace,  and  ask  him  if  be  sprained  his 
wrist  in  that  strange  Venetian  mancBuvre  of 
his.  I  am  sure  you  have  been  quarreling  cm 
the  balcony,  Ada — ^you  look  so  my  of  him  !^ 
And  she  laughed  pleasantly. 

"  Oh,  BO— ^o  !"  cried  Ada,  trying  to  look 
indifferent,  but  unsuccessful^.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  shake  of  her  head,  as  if  shaking  it 
dear  of  fancies,  she  ran  over  the  thwarts  and 
sat  down  by  Horace  frankly :  but  terribly  in 
his  way  for  the  sweep  of  an  oar.  She 
leaned  on  his  shoulder  and  played  with  his 
hair,  in  her  old  familiar  manner ;  asking 
him  ^  if  he  were  cross  yet  1 — what  made  him 
so  grave  r 

"Not  cross  at  any  tkne  with  you,"  he 
said,  bendiu^  his  head  to  ber  hands.  "  Some^ 
times  thoughtful — and  about  you.^' 

His  grave  voice  made  Ada  pause.  **  Are 
yen  unbapjpy  Y^  she  said ;  and  her  hand  stole 
gently  to  his  forehead. 

"No,  I  am  very  happy  at  this  moment,^' 
he  said.  "At  the  worst  of  times  only  in 
doubt.*^  He  looked  at  Margaret  as  he  spoke 
wistfullv. 

**  In  doubt  of  what,  Horace  ? ''  she  asked. 

''  Whether  sisterly  affection  might  ever  take 
a  dearer  name ;  or  whether  a  niche  might  be 
reserved  for  me  in  the  temple  of  a  beloved 
Ufe." 

The  boat  was  floating  through  the  water- 
lilies  as  he  spoke.  They  touehed  the  shore 
of  the  island. 

**Now  sermonise  together!'*  cried  Ada, 
pinging  on  shore  and  rushing  away  into  the 
wood.  She  was  going  to  look  for  mosses, 
she  said,  and  ferns  for  the  rockwork  in  ber 
garden ;  for  Horace  and  Margaret  were  best 
alone. 

A  rustic  bench  or  chair  had  been 
placed  in  the  green  knoll  just  above  the 
landing-place^  and  there  Horace  and  Margaret 
seated  themselves ;  watching  the  stars  in  the 
lake,  and  waiting  until  their  darling  should 
return  to  them  again. 

''Your  life  has  been  an  anxious  one  for 
maoy  years,  Margaret,"  said  Horace,  after 
anotner  of  tlieir  long  intervals  of  silence  had 
fallen  like  a  dark  cloud  over  them.  He  was 
agitated  ;  for  his  voice  trembled,  though  his 
Okoe  was  hidden  by  his  slouched  ha^  and 
Haipiret  could  not  see  it. 

"  Yea,"  she  answered  quietly  ;  "  since  my 
dear  feither^s  death,  when  Ada  was  left  to  my 
care— I  so  young  and  she  a  mere  infent — I 
have  had  many  hours  of  care  and  anxious 
thought.  But  I  have  come  out  into  the  calm 
and  sunshine  now.  My  darling' has  grown 
«p  all  that  the  tenderest  mother  could  demand 
for  her  obild ;  and  I  am  more  than  repaid 
hy  the  beauty  of  the  nature  which  perhaps 


I  helped  to  form,  by  tho  power  of  my  own 
k)ve  and  the  sacrifice  of  my  whole  life. 

"  Ah,  Margaret !"  cried  Horace,  warmly— 
*'  quean  in  soul  as  well  as  in  name  ;  queen  of 
all  womanly  virtues  and  of  all  heroic  powers, 
my  heart  swells  with  gratitude  and  love 
when  I  think  of  all  that  you  have  been  to 
Ada  ;  of  how  you  have  fed  her  life  with  your 
own,  and  emptied  your  cup  of  haf>piuess  into 
heri.  Dear  Margaret ! — friend  more  than 
sister — what  do  we  not  owe  you  of  boundless 
love,  of  infinite  return  !" 

Margaret  did  not  speak.  Her  heart  was 
beating  load  and  fast,  and  her  eyes,  heavy 
with  joy,  were  bent  on  the  ground.  But  the 
lashesAnd  the  black  brows  were  portals  which 
sufifered  no  meaning  to  pass  beyond  thtm; 
and  Horace  did  not  read  the  revelation 
written  in  those  eyes,  which  else  might  have 
arrested,  if  it  had  not  changed,  the  future. 

^'  And  now,  Margaret,"  continued  Horace, 
"you  know  how  dear  you  are  to  me.  Yoa 
know  that  your  happiness  will  be  my  chief 
eare,  and  to  honour  and  cherish  you  my  joy 
as  well  as  my  duty.**  Margaret*s  thin  hands 
closed  convulsively  on  each  other ;  she  bent 
nearer  to  him  unoonsciously^-her  head  almost 
on  his  shoulder.  ''You  know  how  much  I 
have  loved  you  and  our  fairy  child  there,  and 
how  this  love  has  gradually  closed  round  the 
very  roots  of  my  heart,  till  now  I  can  scarcely 
distinguish  it  from  my  life,  and  would  not 
esteem  my  li^  without  it.  Tell  me,  Margaret^ 
you  consent  to  my  prayer.  That  you  con- 
sent to  deliver  up  to  my  keeping  your  very 
heart  a&d  soul,  the  treasure  of  your  love 
said  the  passion  of  your  life.  Will  you 
make  me  so  blessed,  Margaret, —  dearest 
Margaret  1** 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  dark  with 
love,  aiMl  moist  and  glad.  Her  arms  opened 
to  receive  him  and  to  press  him  close  upon  her 
heart;  and  her  lips  trembled  as  she 
hreattied  softly,  "Yes,  Horace,  yes,  I  will 
give  yoti  alL*' 

".Dearest .«— best  !*'  he  cried.  "  Friend,  sister, 
beloved  Margaret  I  how  can  I  thank  you  for 
your  trust  in  me — how  reward  your  gift  ? 
Ada  !^my  Ada  P*  and  his  voice  rang  through 
the  island,  the  little  one  coming  at  its  csQl. 
"  Here,  to  me,  child  adored  !'*  he  continued 
snatching  her  to  hku ;  "  here  to  your  home  ; 
to  your  husband*s  heart,  first  thanking  your 
more  than  mother  there  for  the  future,  which, 
my  love,  infinite  as  Heaven,  shall  make  one  long 
day  of  i  oy  and  happiness  to  you.  Thank  her, 
Ada — thank  her !  for  die  has  given  me  more 
than  her  own  life.'* 

"Horace!**  groaned  Margaret,  covering 
her  face  with  ner  hands.  '*  This  is  a  pain 
too  great ;  a  sacrifice  too  hard.  My  heart 
will  break.     God,  do  Thou  aid  me  1" 

Thepasssionate  agony  of  that  voice  checked 
even  Horace  in  his  joy.  It  was  too  grieving^ 
too  despairing,  to  be  heard  unmoved.  The 
man's  eyes  mled  up  with  tears,  and  his  lip 
quiverei     "Poor   Margaret T   he  said  to 
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himself,  "  how  she  loves  her  sister.  I  have 
asked  too  much  of  her.  Yet  she  shall 
not  lose  her." 

"No,  Margaret,**  whispered  Ada,  crying 
bitterly,  one  hand  on  her  lover's  shoalder  and 
the  other  round  her  sister's  wust,  "  it  shall 
be  no  pain,  no  sacrifice.  Will  you  not  still 
love  me,  and  shall  I  not  always  love  you  and 
be  near  you  1    Horace  will  not  separate  us." 

A  shudder  ran  through  Margaret.  Tliis 
blindness  and  unconscious  egotism  shocked 
and  ch'dled  her.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  pain  was  pressed  back  with  a  strong 
hand :  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  with  a  firm 
heart.  She  raised  her  head  and  looked  up, 
saying,  "  God  be  with  jou,  dear  ones,  now 
and  ever!"  as  she  joined  their  hands, 
tears  slowly  filling  her  dark  eyes,  and 
falling  hot  and  heavy  over  her  fiice. 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  Margaret. 
Every  inch  of  the  way,  to  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  she  must  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Ada, 
the  little  one  never  dreaming  of  the  fiery 
ordeal  her  love  and  childish  weakness  caused 
that  suffering  spirit  to  endure.  And  even 
when  she  hjS  descended  the  altar-steps  by 
the  side  now  of  another  guide,  Margaret 
was  still  her  su^Sport,  and  her  counsel  the 
favourite  rule  of  her  conduct.  The  loving  gentle 
child  !  —  frightened  somewhat  at  the  new 
duties  she  had  undertaken,  and  feeling 
that  she  could  not  fulfil  them  without 
Margaret's  help  :  believing  that  she  could  not 
even  please  Horace  unless  Margaret  taught 
her  how.  When  her  sistw  remonstrated 
with  her,  and  endeavoured  to  give  her  con- 
fidence in  herself,  and  told  her  that  she  must 
act  more  independently  now,  and  not  look  for 
advice  in  every  small  afiair,  but  study  to  win 
her  husband's  respect  as  well  as  to  preserve 
his  love,  Ada's  only  answer  was  a  weary  sigh^ 
or  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  sobbing  complamt 
that  "Margaret  no  longer  loved  her,  and 
if  she  had  known  it  would  have  changed 
her  so  she  would  never  have  marrie<^— 
never." 

What  could  the  sister  dot  What  only 
great  hearts  can  do ;  pity,  be  patient,  and 
learn  from  sorrow  the  nobleness  not  always 
taught  by  ha[>pine8S.  Ada  was  too  young  for 
her  duties ;  and  Margarefknew  this,  and  had 
said  so ;  daring  to  be  so  brave  to  her  own 
heart,  and  to  rely  so  wholly  on  her  truth  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  as  to  urge  on  Horace 
her  doubts  respecting  this  marriage,  telling 
him  she  feared  that  its  weight  would  crush 
rather  than  ennoble  the  tender  child,  and 
advising  him  to  wait,  and  try  to  strengthen, 
before  he  tried,  her.  Advice  not  much 
regarded,  how  much  soever  it  might  be 
repented  of  hereafter  that  it  had  not  been 
more  respected,  but  falling,  as  all  such  coim- 
sels  generally  do  fall,  on  ears  too  last  closed  by 
love  to  receive  it.  All  that  Margaret 
could  do  was  to  remain  near  them,  and 
l^elp  her  sister  to  support  the  burden  of  her 


existence  ;  drinking  daily  draughts  of  agony 
no  one  dreamed  of,  yet  never  once  rejecting 
the  cup  as  too  bitter  or  too  full  She  acted  out 
her  life's  tragedy  bravely  to  the  last,  and  was 
more  heroic  in  that  small  domesrt^ic  eiit;le 
than  many  a  martyr  dying  publicly  before 
men,  rewarded  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
death  helped  forward  Truth.  With  Margaret 
there  wa^*  no  excitement,  no  reward,  save 
what  suffering  gives  in  nobleness  and 
worth, 

Horace  fell  in  with  this  kind  of  life 
naturally  enough.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  have 
Margaret  always  with  them— to  appeal  to 
her  strong  sense  and  ready  wit  when  he  was 
in  any  doubt  himself  and  to  trust  Ada  to  her 
care— -that  he  now  asked  whether  it  were  not 
rather  a  divided  life  he  was  leading,  and 
whether,  between  his  wife  and  sister,  it  was 
not  the  last  who  held  the  highest  place? 
This  is  scarcely  what  ene  looks  for  in  a 
perfect  marriage.  It  was  Margaret  who  was 
his  companion,  his  intellectual  comrade  ;  while 
Ada  played  \*  ith  the  baby  or  botched  kettle- 
holders  and  umstands  ;  and  they  were  Mar- 
garet's thoughts  which  he  sketehed  on  the 
canvas,  Ada  standing  model  for  the  heads 
and  hands. 

It  was  Margaret  too  who  taught  the 
children  when  they  were  old  enough  to  learn, 
and  who  calmed  down  their  little  storms,  and 
nursed  them  when  they  were  ill.  Ada  only 
romped  with  them,  laughed  with  them,  let 
down  her  hair  for  their  baby  hands  to  ruffle 
into  a  mesh  of  tiny  ringlets,  kissed  them  as 
they  rushed  past,  or  stood  terrified  and  weep- 
ing by  the  cot  where  they  lay  sick  and  sad  m 
illness.  But  the  real  discipline  and  the  real 
work  of  life  she  never  helped  on.  When 
the  eldest  child  died  it  was  Margaret  who 
watched  by  his  pillow  the  whole  of  that 
fearful  illness :  it  was  Margaret  who  bathed 
his  fevered  temples,  placed  the  leeches  on 
his  side,  and  dressed  that  red  and  angry  sore : 
it  was  Margaret  who  raised  his  dying  head,  and 
laid  him  quietly  to  rest  in  the  nanx)w  coffin 
for  ever :  it  was  Margaret,  worn  and  weak 
with  watching  as  she  was,  who  consoled 
Horace  and  soothed  Ada's  tears  to  a  sobbing 
sleep ;  who  ordered  the  details  of  the  funera^ 
and  saw  that  they  were  properly  performed. 
All  steadily  and  strongly  done,  although  that 
pretty  boy  had  been  her  godson  and  her 
favourite,  had  slept  in  her  arms  from  the  first 
hour  of  his  birth,  and  had  learnt  every 
childish  lesson  from  her  lips.  And  it  was  only 
at  night,  when  the  day's  work  was  done  and 
idl  others  had  been  comforted,  that  Maivaret 
suffered  herself  to  sit  down  with  her  grie^  ami 
give  vent  to  the  sorrows  she  had  to  strengthen 
m  action. 

And  when  that  debt,  for  which  Horace  had 
been  bound,  became  due ;  the  friend  to  whom 
he  had  lent  his  name  failing  him,  and  the 
lawyers  sent  bailiff  into  the  house,  it 
was  Margaret  who  calmed  the  frightened 
servants;  who  restored  Ada;  fainting  with 
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terror,  and  who  arranged  the  means  of 
escape  from  this  embarrassment^  by  giving  up 
her  own  property ;  every  farthing  she  pos- 
sessed barely  covering  the  claim.  A  sacrifice 
Horace  was  forced  at  last  to  accept,  after 
much  delay  and  much  anguish  of  mind,  not 
seeing  his  way  clearer  out  of  the  strait^  and 
unwiUing,  for  Ada*s  sake,  delicate  as  she  was 
just  now,  to  brave  the  horrors  of  an  arrest. 
So  Margaret,  who  had  always  been  the  giver 
and  the  patroness,  had  her  world  reduced 
to  dependence ;  of  itself  a  sore  trial  to  a 
strong  will. 

In  every  circumstance  of  life  it  was 
the  same.  She  was  the  good  angel  of  the 
household,  without  whom  all  would  have 
been  loose  and  disjointed ;  to  whom  love  gave 
the  power  of  consolation,  and  suffering  the 
mt^ht  of  strengthening.  Yet  Horace  and 
AjSx  lived  on  sightless  and  unperoeiving  ;  sa- 
tisfied to  taste  life— enjoying  that  gentle  epicu- 
rean thankfulness  which  accepts  all  blessings 
lovingly  but  without  question^  and  never 
traces  the  stream  which  waters  its  garden 
to  its  source  near  the  heavens. 

Ada*s  summons  had  sounded  ;  her  innocent 
and  loving  life  was  sentenced  to  its  end.  Useless 
en  earth,  but  asked  for  in  heaven,  she  must 
die,  that  she  may  be  at  peace.  And  it  was  in 
mercy  that  she  was  taken  away ;  for  age  and 
care  were  not  made  for  her.  They  would  have 
made  Ufe  more  tiresome  than  she  could  sup- 
prt.  But  this  last  little  blossom,  although 
It  looked  so  fra^e,  broke  down  the  slight 
twig  on  which  it  flowered,  and  the  young 
mother  and  her  baby  passed  to  heaven  toge- 
ther. The  liffht  had  fiided  away  and  the 
shadow  fell  softly  in  its  place. 

What  had  passed  from  Horace  1  A  child  ; 
a  sunny  landscape  ;  a  merry  laugh ;  a  tamed 
woodbird;  something  very  lovely  but  not 
neeessary ;  something  loved  more  than  him- 
self and  vet  not  his  true  self.  With  Ada, 
all  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  his  life 
bad  gone;  but  the  spirit  remained.  Not 
a  thought  hun^  tangled  in  his  brain  for  want 
of  a  clearer  mmd  to  unravel  it :  not  a  noble 
impulse  fell  dead  for  want  of  a  strong  hand  to 
help  it  forward.  What  he  was  with  Ada  he 
was  without  her ;  in  all  save  pleasure.  She 
bad  been  the  del^ht  of  his  life,  not  its  inspi- 
xation.  It  was  beauty,  not  nobleness,  that  she 
had  taken  with  her  :  love,  not  strength.  It 
made  even  him< — ^unreflecting  artist,  man  of 
impulse  as  he  was,  stand  by  that  grave-side 
wondering.  He  knew  how  much  he  loved 
her.  He  knew  his  whole  heart  and  soul  had 
been  centered  on  her  and  her  alone  ;  but  he 
almost  shuddei'ed  to  find  that  one  part  of  his 
being  had  been  uninfluenced  by  her,  and  that 
his  mind  was  not  wrecked  in  the  ruin  of  his 
heart. 

Ada^s  death  made  Marsaret's  path  yet 
more  difficult.  Of  course  die  was  to  remain 
with  Horace.  He  could  not  understand  ex- 
istence without  her ;  and  the  world  would 
not  be  ill-natured  to  a  wife*s  sister ;  so  un-  > 


lovely  and  so  ancient  in  her  spiusterhood. 
Not  even  the  most  suspicious  prudery  could 
imagine  a  love  that  had  been  given  to  the  Mry 
Ada,  that  darling  child  of  Nature,  transferred 
to  the  tall  thin  figure  clothed  in  the  scant 
black  dress,  with  even  the  once  n>agnificent 
tresses  turning  sadly  from  their  purer  beauty, 
and  silvered  now  with  white  hairs.  No,  she 
might  remain  there  safe  enough,  the  poor  Mar- 
garet 1  Who  cared  to  know  that  she  had  loved 
with  that  one  deep  powerful  love  of  aneglected 
heart ;  that  she  had  bound  herself  to  a  daily 
cross  when  she  accepted  agonies  without  name 
and  without  term,  that  she  suffered  and  was 
still  1  Who  cared  to  praise  her  strength  or  to 
h  on  our  her  heroism  ?  Not  even  they  for  whom 
she  had  suffered.  The  sacrifice  had  been 
accepted ;  but  not  even  a  ^rland  had  been 
prepared  for  the  victim.  Without  pity  and 
witnout  praise  for  her  own  deed,  sue  must 
be  contented  without  reward. 

Time  went  on  ;  and,  excepting  that  Horace 
was  graver  and  more  watchful  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  with  a  certain  Indefinable  tender- 
ness at  times,  and  then  a  rigid  coldness  that 
was  almost  like  displeasure  at  others,  there 
was  no  change  in  him  since  his  wife's  death  ; 
neither  in  their  position  with  each  otlier, 
nor  in  Margaret's  place  in  the  house- 
hold. For  strong  souls  the  ordeal  of  life  never 
ends,  and  Margaret  must  pass  through  hers 
to  the  end. 

On  a  certain  soft,  still  summer's  night,  Ho- 
race and  Margaret,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months,  went  on  tne  lake  together,  the  little 
Ada,  the  eldest  now  of  that  fairy  world,  with 
them.  They  rowed  about  for  some  time  in 
silence,  the  child  saying  to  itself  pretty  hymns 
or  nursery  rhymes,  muttering  in  a  sweet  low 
voice,  like  a  small  bell  tinkling  in  the  distance. 
They  Ian  ded  on  the  island  where,  vearg  ago,  they 
had  landed  with  another  Ada.  The  moonlight 
now,  as  then,  filled  the  wide  sky  and  rested 
over  the  whole  valley  ;  and,  again,  of  all  the 
things  that  stood  in  its  light,  Margaret  was 
the  only  unlovely  thing.  But  Horace  had 
changed  since  then. 

They  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench,  the 
child  playing  at  their  feet. 

**  Years  ago  we  sat  together,  Margaret,  on 
this  same  bench,"  said  Horace,  suddenly, 
*^  when  I  asked  my  destiny  at  vour  hands.  I 
have  often  thought,  of  late,  that  I  asked  it 
amiss."  He  spoke  rapidly,  as  if  there  was 
something  he  wished  to  say,  and  a  weight  he 
wished  to  thrust  off  his  heart. 

*^ Amiss,  Horace?  Was  any  life  happier 
than  yours  ?  The  sorrow  that  has  darkened 
it  was  not  a  part  of  the  destiny  you  asked 
from  me." 

"  But  now,  now,  Margaret,"  he  cried  impa- 
tiently. 

"And  now,  Horace,  you  have  a  life  of  duty." 

"Margaret,  Margaret,  give  me  your  strength ! 
This  grey  life  of  mine  terrifies  me.  It  is 
death  I  live  in,  not  life." 

"Learn  strength,  then,  by  your  sorrow,** 
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she  Tfhispered.  ^  Be  content  to  sofi^r  in  the 
present  fbr  the  gain  and  good  of  the  future. 
Learn  that  life  tsetriving,  not  happiness  ;  that 
love  means  nobleness,  not  pleasure.  When  jou 
have  learnt  thw  well  enough  to  act  it,  you 
have  extracted  the  elixir  from  th&  poison." 

As  she  spoke,  a  heavy  cloud  wandering  up 
from  the  east,  passed  over  the  moon,  and  threw 
them  all  into  the  shadow. 

Margaret  turned  to  Horace.  **  To-morrow, 
my  dear  brother,**  she  said,  amUing,  "  the 
shadow  of  the  moonlight  will  have  passed 
away,  and  we  shall  be  in  the  full  light  of 
heaven.  The  present,  Horace,  with  its  dark- 
ness and  its  silence  wiU  lead  us  into  a  blessed 
future  if  we  have  but  faUh  and  hope  in  our- 
selves, and  in  each  other.  Let  us  go ;  I  have 
long  learnt  to  sufler  ;  you  .are  only  beginning. 
Lean  on  me,  then,  and  I  will  help  you  ;  fbr  the 
task  of  self-deniaL  and  self-suppression  is  hard 
when  leaj-nt  alone  and  in  silence.** 

She  held  out  her  hand,  clasped  his,  and 
carried  it  to  her  lips,  aifectionatelv  and 
reverently,  adding  gentlyr— "A  sisters  arm 
is  a  safe  guide,  Horace.  Lean  on  it  never  so 
hardly ;  it  will  bear  your  weight,  and  will 
neither  fail  nor  misdirect  vou.'* 

"  Sister,"  sobbed  the  artist,  •'blessed  though 
that  name  may  be.  one  must  walk  over  the 
graves  of  hope  ana  love  to  reasch  it ;  my  feet 
refuse,  Margaret — I  cannot  !  *' 

"  We  will  walk  together,  Horace,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  graves  which  I  have  strewn 
before  me.    Come  !  " 


MORE  SPLENDID  THAN  A  BADGER. 

I  WAS  staying,  last.summer,  in  a  very  quiet, 
primitive  English  country  town,  which,  though 
it  requires  an  M.P.  to  represent  its  wants 
and  wishes,  would  scarcely  seem,  to  judge 
ftom  the  looks,  manners,  and  habits  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  have  energy  enough  to  frame 
any  desire  which  its  representative  could  set 
about  fulfilling.  Except  on  market  davs, 
when  the  high  street  is  encumbered  with  pigs 
for  sale,  which  unclean  animals  a^  penned 
along  each  side  of  the  road,  leaving  only  space 
enough  for  the  round-frocked    equestrians. 


had  bean  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  the  pr^ 
clous  deeunMttt : 

«  Wonderful  cnrioaitieB.«— Ladies  and  Gentle- 
mew,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  hav^e  got 
several  eaiiosities  that  will  give  the  height  of 
satisfeotion  to  yoH  AIL  Which  will  be  described 
to  yon.  They  are  Living  Animals,  one  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  the  others  are 
natives  of  South  Africa:  the  handsomest 
animals  you  ever  saw,  and  ytm  will  be  highly 
delighted  with  them.  The  one  has  the  head 
and  ears  of  a  Pox,  the  body  of  a  Badger,  but 
more  splendid,  has  got  the  tail  of  a  lV>rtoise- 
shell  Cat,  and  can  use  his  feet  equal  to  a  per- 
son using  their  haiida,  and  they  are  so  tame 
and  quiet  that  a  child  can  play  with  them, 
and  not  frightful  to  look  at,  but  very  haod- 
some:  any  person  ieelhig  dissatisfied  after 
looking  at  them  shall  hare  the  money  re- 
turned :  the  charge  is  <me  penny  each,  and 
you  can  see  them  in  the  cage,  or  out  of  it ; 
there  is  a  eollar  and  chain  attached  to  their 
necks,  but  it  is  not  required ;  it  is  kept  for  fear 
of  persons  being  timid.  I  have  several  other 
curiosities,  and  all  of  thent  aMve,  and  can  be 
handled,  and  are  very  handsome,  they  are 
natives  of  Russia,  and  are  a  great  treat  to  tb# 
public  in  general  You  can  see  them  in  thetr 
cage,  or  out  of  it,  at  your  own  house.  At 
the  low  charge  of  one  penny  each.  This  Rll 
will  be  called  for  in  two  hours,  when  the 
animals  will  be  produced  if  required."  • 

The  sensation  in  the  town  was  immenee. 
when  it  was  known  that  such  marr^  and 
mysteries  of  Natural  History  were  actually 
at  that  moment  within  it :  the  murket-eros^ 
was  thronged  with  e<^er  listeners  in  blouses, 
and  the  lame  crier  wna  interrogated  by  those 
whose  intimacy  allowed  of  their  approach  to 
that  functionary.  He,  however,  kept  a  dig- 
nified silence  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  animid 
more  splendid  than  a  Badger,  the  sight  of 
which  had  paid  him  for  his  exertions  in  mak- 
ing its  fame  known  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  almost  childbhly  fond  of  animals,  and 
capable  of  swallowing  nearly  any  amount  of 
romance  concerning  them.  I  therefore  en- 
treated my  friends  to  allow  the  possessor  of 
these  curiosities  to  exhibit  before  us.  A  smile 
from  my  host,  of  rather  doubtful  expression, 
a  little    disturbed    my    enthusiasm,    as    he 


who  take  an  interest  in  their  inspection,  to 

ciroulate-^except,  I  say,  on  these  occasions,  walked  to  the  window,  and  pointed  out  to 
which  occur  once  a  month,  the  little  town !  his  family  a  group  which  had  just  appeared 
does  not  indulge  in  animation  of  anv  descrip-  in  sight.  This  consisted  of  a  personage  in  a 
tion.  Think  then  what  must  have  been  the  I  costume  more  familiar  than  picturesque,  and 
feelings  of   myself  and  friends,  when  early  more    resembling    that    of  Bill   Svkes  than 


one  morning  we  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  horn,  and  our  attention,  and  that  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  one  louff  street  in  which 
I  resided,  having  been  secured,  we  listened  to 
the  announcement  of  an  entertainment  given 
forth  by  the  lame  crier,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. But  as  I  cannot  convey  the  music  of  his 
tone  and  accent  to  the  minds  of  my  readers, 
I  will  copy  for  their  benefit  one  of  the  papers 
which  he  read,  and  which  were  distributed  at 
every  house,  and  reclaimed  after  ample  time 


Eobert  le  Diable :  there  was  nothing  heroic 
certainly  about  him,  nor  was  there  in  his 
air  or  mien  anythinff  to  indicate  the  bold 
explorer  of  unknown  rorests,  or  sandy  deserts, 
where  the  footsteps  of  the  Hon  lure  the  daring 
hunters-there  was,  in  fact,  more  of  the 
thimble-ng  than  the  lasso  in  his  aspect.  He 
lounged  along  by  the  side  of  a  little  covered 
cart,  drawn  oy  a  lean  doff,  and  guided  by  a 
ragged  urchin  of  some  eight  years  old.  So 
smiul  waa  that  vehicle,  and  so  uttie  room  did 
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it  8e€m  to  contain,  that'  I  waa  sorely  puzzled 
to  explain  to  mjself  how  the  splendid  col- 
leotien  ooukl  be  stowed  away  in  H,  but  this  I 
iowglned  was  another  marvel  not  to  be 
questioned.  In  spite  of  the  smile  of  mj 
friend  I  wonid  not  be  deterred  from  inspecting 
the  contents  of  this  fairy  menagerie ;  when 
I  found  (I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known)  that  the  author  of  the  magniloquent 
jwoclamation  which  had  seduced  my  ima^inar 
tion,  had  become  possessed  of  his  curiosities 
in  the  -rery  town  where  he  exhibited  them 
as  sfa-angers  from  foreign  parts.  A  racoon, 
brought  home  by  a  sailor,  returned  from 
Tankeeland,  and  presented  by  him  to'  his 
friend  the  crier,  who  had  got  rid  of  it  for  a 
consideration ;  asquirrel,  three  rats,  and  a  white 
mense ;  were  the  wonders  which  the  travelling 
caravan  held  in  its  bosom  and  which,  the 
pennies  being  paid  beforehand,  and  no  one 
caring  to  express  himself  dissatisfied  at  being 
made  a  fool  of,  was  a  sufficient  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  exhibitor,  who  having  laughed  in  his 
rfeeve  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  bo- 
rough, and  pocketed  enough  halfpence  to 
carry  him  onward  in  his  career,  departed  as 
he  (^me. 

My  thoughts,  after  this  event,  were  led  into 
a  train  in  which  animals  of  all  sorts  passed 
before  my  mind's  eye,  and  the  belief  of  our  fore-  \ 
fathers  respecting  their  habits  and  mannei*s  ] 
pecurred  to  my  recollection.  In  the  inmost  j 
recesses  of  my  heart  I  have  always  hidden  a : 
hope  that  the  old  belief  was  the  true  one,  and  ' 
tiiat  modem  discovery  will  pi*Qve  the  existence 
of  many  cjreatnres  of  which  we  have  only  the  ; 
tradition  :  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  j 
never  allow  a  caravnn  to  pass  without  having  I 
a  peep  into  it^  trusting  that  a  dragon,  or  a ! 
imicorn  may,  by  some  chance,  be  brought  to  i 
Bght,  purchased  by  the  Zoological  Society,  j 
and  made  a  household  word  to  the  millios.  { 
Such  things  have  happened  in  the  case  of  j 
several  rai'e  specimens  brought  from  unknown 
aiiores  by  ignorant  but  enterprising  wander-  j 
era  of  the  unscientific  classea.  The  crowds  are  I 
ever  anxious  for  information,  and  ever  ready  i 
to  seek  for  it  even  in  the  dog- cart  of  a  neri-  j 
patetic  philosopher,  such  as  he  of  the  Badger,  i 
Trhose  visit,  cheat  though  he  was  in  his  own 
person,  may  have  roused  more  minds  than 
mine  in  that  little  town  from  apathy,  and  may 
have  set  them  thinking  on  something  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  spot  in  which  they 
Tegetate.  Perhaps  a  horticultural  and  zoolo- 
gi«d  garden,  perhaps  a  library  for  the  people, 
may  become,  from  this  circumstance,  one  of 
the  wants  which  their  member  will  have  to 
set  forth  in  Parliament. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  zoological  establish- 
aeots  were  not,  the  wbdom  of  our  ancestors, 
fltroggliug  through  the  mists  of  the  ignorance 
of  ages,  could  not  prevent  them  from  believ- 
mg  strange  things,  and  setting  them  forth  to 
theworla  in  all  simplicity,  finding  credence 
for  the  most  wonderful  assertions  in  the  eager 
minds  of  the  cravers  after  knowledge.   What 


wonld  the  youngest  viRtant  of  the  Surrey,  or 
the  Regent's  Park  say  to  be  told  that  his 
flexible  and  familiar  friend  the  elephant,  who 
kneels  down  that  he  may  mount  to  the  pavi- 
lion on  his  back,  has  no  joints.  And  yet 
Aristotle,  Dix)dorus,  Strabo,  Cassiodorus,  and 
many  other  learned  Thebans,  with  ancient 
honoured  names,  believed  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  thus  express  their  conviction : 

**  Tlie  elephant,  having  no  joints,  is  obliged 
to  sleep  standing  ;  the  hunters,  therefore,  cut 
the  tree  across  against  which  the  animal  leans, 
as  being  once  down,  he  cannot  rise  again. 
No  sooner  does  this  animal  hear  a  pig  grunt 
than  he  takes  to  flight  in  the  utmost  terror." 

^lian  asserts  that  he  had  seen  an  elephant 
write  a  letter,  and  another  sage  declares  that 
he  had  heard  him  speak  !  One  could  almost 
believe  either  acts  of  our  sagacious  friend, 
but  still  we  are  forced  to  stipulate  for  an 
ail-but. 

A  horse  and  a  PJgeon  were  believed  to 
have  no  gall,  but  Pliny  is  caught  tripping 
when,  after  asserting  this,  he  goes  pn  to  say 
that  the  gall  of  a  horse  is  poison  !  As  for  the 
pigeon,  it  was  thought  profane  to  disbelieve 
this  omission  of  nature  in  favour  of  a  bird 
which  had  been  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  ail 
that  was  pure,  gentle,  and  holy.  With 
respect  to  our  old  friend  the  badger,  he  ia 
described  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Albertus  Magnus  as  having  his  legs  shorter 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other — although,  lie 
adds  despairingly,  it  is  impossible  to  pi*ove  it ! 
Aldrovandus,  who  agrees  m  the  poor  badger's 
defective  formation,  inserts  a  saving  clause  by 
remarking,  this  inequality  (which  would 
make  him  more  splendid  than  a  badger  is) 
cannot  be  observed ;  he  also  doubts  that 
the  bear  produces  her  cubs  without  form  and 
void,  and  begins  immediately  to  lick  them 
into  shape,  although  such  was  the  received 
opinion  in  his  day.  I  hardly  dare  to  trust 
myself  to  talk  about  singing  swans,  which 
were  said  to  become  melodious  just  before 
their  death,  and  thought  by  some  natu- 
ralists to  have  very  good  voices  at  all  times, 
but  to  sing  in  places  where  no  one  could  hear 
them.  Aldrovandus  tells  his  world  that  the 
swans  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  sing  beau- 
tifully. Has  anyone  on  a  swan-hopping  ex- 
pedition ever  heard  themi  The  SAme 
authors  relate  that  the  peacock  is  always  un- 
easy m  hia  mind  about  the  ugUness  of  his 
feet,  imd  screams  when  he  looks  at  them. 
This  superstition  haa  been  useful  to  the  poets 
of  the  East,  who  introduce  the  £act  into  their 
verses,  adding  that  the  deformity  arose  from 
the  peacock  having  made  friends  with  the 
serpent  in  Eden,  and  combined  with  that 
enemy  of  mankind  against  our  first  parents. 
Storks  were  generally  believed  to  inhabit  only 
free  countries,  being  thorough  republicans  in 
their  politics. 

In  the  matter  of  the  hasiliak,  salamander, 
and  phosuix,  althougli  acknowledged  to  be 
rare  creatures,  they  were  believed  to  exist  as 


so 
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well  as  serpents  having  a  head  at  each  end ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  as 
mere  hieroclyphics  or  chemical  essences  at  an 
early  period.  The  wolf  was  a  very  mysterious 
beast  in  days  of  yore,  lending  his  shape  to 
witches  and  wizards,  who  found  pleasure  in 
roaming  about  in  his  skin.  Whoever  came 
upon  a  wolf  unawares,  and  was  seen  first 
by  the  animal,  became  immediately  dumb :  as 
many  a  classic  poet  has  told  us,  without  men- 
tioning Virgil  himselfl  This  was  brought 
about  perhaps  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  made  the  shadow  of  the  hyena 
fatal  to  the  voices  of  dogs.  Pliny  is  the 
authority  for  dogs  always  Tosmg  their  voices 
under  its  influence. 

If  there  are  still  such  creatures  as^rjmhons, 
who  were  said  to  guard  mines  of  gold,  we 
have  a  chance  now  of  being  able  to  describe 
them  accurately,  from  the  observation  of  those 
naturalists  who  visit  California  and  Melbourne. 
Fuseli,  in  one  of  his  singular  pictures,  re- 
presented one — we  know  not  from  what 
authority  —  pursuing  an  Arimaspian,  in  I 
illustration  of  a  line  of  Milton.  Both  the  | 
actors  in  his  drama  are  sufliciently  hideous, ' 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  ' 
species  of  either.  To  judge  by  the  lone  legs  of 
tne  felonious  Arimaspian,  who  had  stolen 
some  gold  and  been  found  out  by  the  gry- 
phon, that  native  had  no  occasion  for  the 
leaden  soles  to  his  boots  which  were  necessary 
to  the  pities  to  prevent  those  little  beings 
of  a  foot  high  from  being  carried  off  in  a  high 
wind.  When  mounted  on  partridges  and  en- 
gaged in  battle  a^inst  their  enemies  the 
cranes,  this  small  folk  must  have  presented 
an  animated  microscopic  appearance.  I 
thought  we  had  caught  a  pigmy  at  last  in  our 
late  Aztec  visitors,  but  it  appears  that  Cen- 
tral Ameiica  has  since  repudiated  them  as 
her  sons ;  we  shall,  therefore,  probably  seek 
for  specimens  of  the  race  in  vain,  except  in 
the  aog-drawn  caravan  of  my  artful  friend 
the  self-asserted  possessor  of  the  ultra- 
splendid  badger  which  is  responsible  for  these 
remarks. 
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is  not  directly  pointed  at  in  any  of  the  re- 
marks here  following.  It  is  no  new  thine  for 
authors  and  others  to  ask  themselves,  now 


shall  I  carry  weight  with  the  public  1  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  esteemed  ?  And  ever  since  the 
first  barrel  of  ink  was  brewed,  such  problems 
have  been  solved  in  sundry  ways,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  foolish  that  has  not  been 
done — perhaps,  too,  that  is  not  being  done— 
for  love  of  praise. 

In  the  first  place,  how  is  an  orator,  philo- 
sopher, or  poet,  who  thinks  more  of  the 
applause  he  wants  than  of  the  work  that  is  to 
get  it, — ^how  is  such  a  poor  fellow  to  know  even 
so  much  as  in  what  direction  he  shall  turn 
his  face  ?  Are  the  select  few  to  be  oourted, 
or  the  vulgar  many  ?  Which  gives  the  verdict 
of  praise  most  to  be  desired?  Jean  de  la 
Serre  wrote  such  a  tragedy  upon  &ir  Thomas 
More  that  Cardinal  Kichelieu  never  was  pre- 
sent at  the  representation  of  it  without  weep- 
ing like  an  infant ;  yet  the  million  declared 
**  More  "  a  bore,  and  lauded  as  the  b^t  play 
that  was  ever  written  Comeille*s  Cid,  in  con- 
spiracy against  which  drama  Richelieu  spent 
a  month  of  his  great  power  as  a  minister, 
because  he  took  it  to  be  a  stupidity  which,  as 
a  man  of  taste,  he  ought  to  crush.  "  More  *'  is 
no  more,  and  the  world  still  pays  to  the  CSd 
assiduous  attention. 

The  great  Csesar  himself,  says  Macrobius, 
admired  so  extremely  a  comedian  named 
Laberius  that  he  invited  him  by  offers  of 
large  sums  to  Rome.  There  he  put  him  into 
competition  with  the  peoples  favourite 
Publius  Syrns.  In  spite  of  the  emperor,  the 
people  crowned  their  man,  and  the  imperial 

rtron  was  forced  to  say, "  Laberius,  although 
like  you  best,  Syrus  has  beaten  you." 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  not  say  a 
word  over  the  first  hearing  of  one  of  Molidre's 
best  comedies.  The  public  thought  he  did  not 
like  it,  and  all  the  next  morning  nothing  w^ 
to  be  heard  but  bandied  criticism  of  it  as  poor 
stuff,  and  such  inanity  that  really  if  Monsieur 
Molidre  did  not  make  a  great  change  in  his 
recent  manner  he  would  never  hold  his  ground 
with  men  of  taste.  At  dinner  the  kinff  held 
his  hand  out  to  the  poet  and  said  that  ne  had 
enjoyed  his  comedy  beyond  expression.  In  the 
afternoon  every  soul  was  charmed  with  the 
wit  of  the  new  play.  The  most  discriminat- 
ing general  public  that  ever  was,  only  accepted 
cordially  ten  or  twelve  out  of  a  hundred  of 
the  works  of  .^Eschylus,  and  forsook  him  alto- 
gether for  a  new  writer ;  the  same  public  five 
times  declared  Pindar  conquered  by  a  woman 
who  was  in  their  eyes  a  tenth  muse,  and  in  his 
eyes  a  pig.  In  what  direction  then  is  the 
fame-hunter  to  lookl  The  man  who  works  out 
matter  that  is  in  Him  is  in  no  perplexity ;  for 
him  nature  has  made  provision  ;  but  the  man 
whose  labour  is  but  to  procure  somethings— 
whether  fame  or  money — ^that  he  has  not,  by 
what  arts  is  he  to  make  provision  for  himself  ? 
He  generally  uses  quackerv,  and  in  what 
degree  he  uses  it,  or  of  what  kind  it  is,  and  to 
what  class  of  minds  it  is  addressed,  must 
depend  on  taste  and  temperament  and  upon 
other  things. 
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Charks  Patin,  a  wise  maa  of  olden  time, 
lodged  with  a  friend  Btudying  medicine,  at 
Basle,  and  aaked  him  one  day  into  how  many 
parts  medicine  were  divided.  ^^Into  four 
parta  1 "  said  his  friend,  '*  physiology,  patho- 
logy, semeiotica,  and  therapeutics."  "Into 
five  parts,  said  Charles  Patin,'*  for  you  must 
add  quackery,  in  which  whoever  is  not 
thoroughly  versed  is  unworthy  to  bear  the 
title  of  physician." 

What  might  be  said  then,  and  might 
very  likely  be  said  now,  with  some  show  of 
truth  concerning  medicine,  was  and  is  quite 
as  true  of  philology,  metaphysics,  oratory, 
statesmanship,  theology,  or  any  other  branch 
of  8t4idy. 

Men  'parade  titles  that  mean  little,  but 
sound  large ;  I  introduce  no  modem  illustra- 
tions, but  Aised  they  not  of  old  to  write  them- 
selves in  their  books  archi-historiographers, 
king  s  counsellors  and  so  forth  ?  Did  they 
not  write  themselves  down  members  of 
societies  having  sometimes,  especially  in  Italy, 
fautastieal  and  aifected  names,  Seraphics, 
Olympics,  Boobies,  Idlers,  Somnolents,  Baw- 
men,  Parthenics,  and  Fantastics  ]  They  even 
change  tiiieir  names  to  put  more  weight  into 
their  literary  persons.  A  Doctor  Sansmalice 
signed  himself  Doctor  Akakia ;  John  became 
Jovian  ;  Peter  became  Pomponius.  Julius 
Ceesar  Sca%er,  one  of  the  vainest  of  all 
learned  men,  cLiimed  to  be  descended  from  a 
princely  house,  and  his  son  Joseph  so  highly 
glorified  the  family  in  a  short  biographic 
notice,  that  their  antagonist  Scioppius — the 
grammatical  cur  he  was  called  for  uncivilness — 
professed  to  have  counted  up  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  lies  in  a  work  of  about  fifteen  pages. 
As  for  Scioppius,  he  wi*ote  himself  Boman 
Patrician,  Counsellor  of  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Arch  -Duke  of  Austria,  the 
Ck>unt  Palatine,  and  Count  of  Clara-Yalla. 
Such  writers  were  habitually  styled  most 
excellent  and  most  admirably  though 
Charies  the  Fifth  himself,  addre&sed  formally 
as  Emperor,  was  no  more  than  most  noble 
and  most  excellent. 

A  mathematician  in  those  times  travelling 
in  Poland  expressed  his  annoyance  at  con- 
tmual  allusions  to  his  Excellence,  but  was 
told,  with  some  pity  for  his  ignorance,  that  he 
need  not  concern  himself  because  the  Poles  , 
assumed  the  Excellence  oi  everybody.  What- 
ever titles  a  man  could  lay  hold  of  he  claimed. 
A  village  schoolmaster,  claiming  due  honour, 
in  this  spirit  played  the  crier  to  himself,  and 
cried,  "I  am  tne rector,  the  sub-rector,  and  tlie 
oboir  1  I  am  the  three  altogether,  and  am 
therefore  all  in  all."  Of  all  men  who  betitled 
themselres  and  each  other,  the  old  lawyers 
were  the  most  accomplished  quacks.  One  was 
Invincible  Monarch  of  the  Empire  of 
Letters,  another,  Azo  by  name,  was  Source 
of  the  Laws,  Vessel  of  Election,  Trumpet  of 
Truth,  and  God  of  Lawyers.  Baldus  was 
entitled,  Divine  Monarch  Utriusque  Juris, 
ignorant  of  nothing,  &c.     There  were  very 


many  more  who  took  or  received  titles  as 
extravagant. 

These  titles  often  border  on  profanity, 
and  if  it  were  not  wholesome  discipline  to  be 
reminded  now  and  then  of  the  depths  sounded 
by  human  vanity  and  folly,  I  should  shrink 
certainly  from  adding  to  this  list  the  fron- 
tispiece of  a  book,  not  by  a  lawyer,  in  which 
the  author  is  depicted  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
with  the  question  issuing  from  his  mouth, 
"  Master,  lovest  thou  me  V*  The  reply  of  the 
Master  from  the  cross  being  written  in 
another  label,  "Yes,  most  illustrious,  most 
excellent  and  very  learned  Lord  Segerus,  Poet 
Laureate  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  very 
worthy  Rector  of  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg ;  yes,  I  love  you." 

Earnestness  has  sometimes  the  force  of 
quackery.  Alain  de  I'lle  preached  so  pro- 
foundly upon  incomprehensible  matters 
that  the  ignorant  came  out  in  swarms  to  hear 
him.  Therefore,  one  day,  instead  of  delivering 
a  sermon  that  he  had  promised  on  a  sacred 
mystery,  when  he  saw  tne  gaping  crowd  about 
him,  he  came  down  again  out  of  his  pulpit, 
saying  only,  "  You  have  seen  AUin.  And  so 
now  you  may  go  home  content."  I  am  re- 
minded by  this  anecdote  of  Barthius  a  rather 
bilious  ph'dosopher  who  was  annoyed  by  the 
impertinence  of  curious  intruders.  One  day 
an  English  traveller  looked  in  to  see  him; 
the  offended  sage  received  him  in  grim 
silence ;  they  sat  down  opposite  to  one  another, 
and  not  a  word  was  said  until  Barthius  turned 
suddenly  his  back  upon  his  visitor,  and  said, 
**  Well,  sir,  you  have  seen  me  pretty  well  in 
front,  now  look  at  me  behind." 

I  have  wandered  into  the  domains  of  peo- 
ple who  got  more  attention  than  they  wished, 
instead  of  abiding  by  the  learned  men  who 
wished  for  all  the  notice  they  could  get.  One 
way  of  attracting  notice  was  the  use  of  title- 
pages,  calculated  to  arrest  attention.  ITie 
foppery  common  on  title-pages  in  old  times — 
never,  of  course,  now — was  obvious  enough 
in  certain  respects.  It  was  but  a  common- 
place of  the  period  to  call  a  lexicon  The 
Pearl  of  Pearls,  to  produce  Flowers  of  every- 
thing after  the  Latin  Fiorus,  and  Nights  of 
evei-y thing  after  the  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus 
Gellius.  There  were  Theological  Nights, 
Christian  Nights,  Agreeable  Nights,  Solitary 
Nights,  African  Nights,  and  so  forth. 

The  races  of  the  Flowers  and  the 
Nights  are  not  indeed  even  to  this  day 
extinct.  Pliny  long  ago  ridiculed  the  titles  of 
Greek  books,— Bags  of  Honey,  Horns  of 
Plenty,  Muses'  Meadows,  in  which  every- 
thing a  man  could  wish  for,  "down  to 
chickens'  milk,"  was  said  to  be  contained. 
The  wise  men  of  the  Revival  published  in 
place  of  Horns  of  Plenty,  Treasures  and 
Treasuries,  and  they  put  up  Steps  to  Par- 
nassus, over  which  many  a  schoolboy  has 
since  tumbled.  A  set  of  maps  was  called  after 
the  man  who  took  the  world  upon  his  shoul- 
ders— Atlas  ;  and  that  name  being  short  and 
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handy,  has  be€n  commouly  adopted  mio 
languages  as  a  noun-substautive,  quite  free 
from  mythological  wiggefttioii.  A  book  on  the 
blood  was  culled  The  J^laoroHOiicro-oosjBic 
Ocean. 

Akl^eroiats  wrote  books  called,  The  Art 
of  Arts,  The  Work  of  Works,  The  Art  of  beiag 
Ignorant  in  Nothing,  ofWritinigandof  Know- 
iixg  about  Evepything.  It  would  need  the 
kisson  taught  by  suoh  a  book  to  understand 
only  the  titles  of  some  others  :  a  tract  on  the 
Rights  of  the  King  was  headed,  for  example, 
in  those  days,  The  Stomacation  of  the  Public 
Good.  The  author  of  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  called  it,  The  Triumph  of  Truth,  on  a 
car  drawn  by  the  four  EvaRjjrelists,  escorted  by 
the  Army  of  the  Holy  Fathers  ;  and  a  more 
elaboi^te  allegorist,  a  Spaniard,  eutitled  a 
work  on  philology,  in  fifty  chapters,— Penta- 
contarch  ;  or,  the  Captain  of  Fifty  Soldiers  : 
levied  and  maintained  by  Ramires  de 
Prado,  under  whose  ausfHces  the  di'ffepent 
mounters  that  ravaged  the  republic  of  letters 
are  pursued  even  to  their  utmost  retreats, 
and  to  the  depths  of  their  frightful  caverns, 
where  they  are  attacked,  fought  with,  and 
destroyed. — Again,  who  would  SMpposa  that 
a  book  with  the  attractive  title  of  The  Rights 
of  the  Public,  was  a  treatise  upon  Headache  ? 

The  desire  for  fame  has  induced  others  to 
seek  it  by  much  writing,  in  the  belief  that  to 
be  constantly  before  the  world  was  to  be 
honoured  by  it  ,or  at  least — and  that  is  some- 
thing— to  be  known.  There  have  been  many 
n>en  whose  works  contained  more  leaves  than 
there  werediiys  in  their  liv«s;  some  being  by 
nature  prolific  and  industrioas,  others  only 
because  they  were  resolved  to  occupy  the 
public  ears.  In  the  first  class  was  the 
Spanish  dramatist  Lopez  de  Vega,  whose 
works  covered  ten  times  as  many  pages 
«B  t^ere  were  days  in  his  life.  In  the 
second  class  it  will  suffice  to  name  Joa- 
chim Fortinfl,  who  wrote  of  himself  thus : 
■"  Either  I  shall  die  very  young,  or  I  shall 
give  to  the  world  a  thousand  works,  honestly 
counted,  in  as  good  Latin  as  I  can  pi'odace 
I  intend  to  entitle  them  The  Chiliad.  It  is  a 
settled  thing :  death  only  oan  prevent  me  from 
aocomplishiug  my  purpose.  Already  nine- 
teen have  seen  the  liglit,  and  I  shaJl  very 
shortly  publisli  eightyKHie  others  ;  which  will 
just  make  up  the  tenth  part  of  my  Chiliad." 

When  such  a  seeker  after  fame  can  find  no 
printer  rash  enough  to  risk  a  peony  -on  his 
works,  it  often  hai>pens  that  he  is  insane 
enott^^h  to  print  them  at  his  own  expense. 
UlysBes  Alorovandoa  oonsunked  all  his  patri- 
mony in  the'priuting  of  his  books  ;  and,  as 
nobody  bought  them,  he  caused  copies  to  be 
distriiHited  to  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  as 
eternal  monnmente  both  of  his  learning  and 
his  s^enerosifey. 

There  was  an  ancient  sophist  who  made 
much  money  by  his  oratory,  and  spent  it  in 
the  making  of  a  golden  statue,  which  he 
pkoed,  dedicated  to  hintftel^  in  the  temple  at  I 


Delphi.  In  the  same  apirit,  but  after  a  more 
economical  fashion,  one  Psaphou,  a  poet,  who 
could  get  no  fame  by  his  verses,  procured  a 
numb^  of  birds  capable  of  being  taught  to 
utter  a  few  words,  and  having  taught  every 
9ue  to  say,  Psaphon  is  a  great  god,  let 
them  all  loose.  They  flew  abroad,  and  wher- 
ever they  settled,  brotight;,  as  it  appeared, 
their  tidings  &om  the  sky.  In  this  way  the 
worship  of  Psaphon  was  established  ;  and  he 
got,  as  a  deity,  the  ineenae  that  men  could  not 
offer  to  him  sm  a  bard.  Anything  for  a  name ! 
H^nco  oaBkea  Greek  proverb  al^t  the  birds 
of  Psaphon. 

A  wide  subject  opens,  when  we  come  io 
discuss  the  foppery  of  dedications.  **  If  you 
seek  glory,  nothing  will  secure  it  to  you  so 
effectually  as  the  letter  I  am  writing,"  Epi- 
curus wrote  to  A  great  minister.  He  may 
have  been  justified  in  saying  so,  but  so  have 
many  little  birds  magnificently  chirruped  to 
the  condors  and  the  eagles  of  society.  "  By 
Geoi*gie,  sir  !"  one  of  these  forgotten  worthies 
u^ed  to  say,  when  he  had  dedioated  a  book  to 
anyone,  "  I  have  immortalised  you  ;  that 
deserves  a  handsome  fee."  Dedication  was 
a  trade,  once  upon  a  time,  as  we  all  know  ; 
dedication  writers  were  begging-letter  writers, 
neither  more  nor  leas.  Leo  the  Tenth  did  a 
sensible  ikmg  when  a  man  dedicated  to  him 
An  In&lUbhe  M«thod  of  making  Gold.  He 
paid  him  for  his  dedication  with  a  great  sack 
to  contain  the  gold  he  made.  Erasmus  dedi- 
cated a  book  t<o  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
complained  sorely  that  his  rascal  of  a  printer 
had  lost  him  lus  gratuity  by  printing  two 
succestdve  words  as  one,  in  a  place  where  to 
do  so  was  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  convert  a  compliment  into  an 
insult.  Two  authors,  Ranzovius  and  Schott, 
writing  in  feigned  names,  dedicated  their 
works  to  themselves  ;  Dedications  to  Saints, 
to  My  Country,  aad  so  forth,  I  pass 
over.  A  woik  cm  sacred  geography,  printed 
at  Leipsic  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  had  a  dedicatioii  nfteantt  to  be  ciu'ious 
and  pious,  which  again  serves  as  an 
iilustraticoi  of  the'  kind  of  intrusion 
made  by  foppery  on  holy  ground.  It  was 
dedicated  To  the  Three  great  Princes  and 
sole  Heurs  of  Heaven  and  Earth  :  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  Frederic  Augustus,  Electoral  Prinos 
of  Saxe  ;  and  Maurice  William,  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Saxe-£eit£.  To  each  name  was 
appended  a  long  atrimg  of  titles  in  the  usual 
form ;  the  Saviour  being  styled,  crowned 
general  of  the  o^cstial  armiee,  king  elect 
of  Zion,  august  and  perpetual  head  of  the 
Christian  diurch,  sovereign  pontiff"  and  arch- 
bishop of  souls,  elector  of  truth,  archduke  of 
glory,  duke  of  life,  prince  of  peace,  chevalier 
—I  shall  quote  no  more  ;  out  it  was  well 
to  quote  so  much,  because  the  extravagance 
of  conceit  has  always  travelled  a  great  deal 
upon  forbidden  ground.  However,  it  shows 
itself  in  this  relation — and  any  one  who  looks 
about  may  see  conceit  always  mounting  to 
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^T«D,  and  notking  lower  by  lbs  little 
towers  ©f  AjTogauoe  —  it  oannot  be  too 
stead  fafitlj  resisted.  We  should  be  alw&ys 
OB  omr  guard  agniiurt  it. 

Another  |n*actioe  with  the  writers  of  a  post 
time  was  to  gamisb  their  books  with  l^nda- 
tory  letters  and  Terses  from  distiflgaished 
man  or  partial  frieods.  Thty  often  composed 
for  themselves  letters  of  this  kiad,  to  which 
tiMy  put  Tarious  initials  ;  just  as  Charles  the 
Fifth,  when  on  one  oceasion  Ee  had  beaten 
the  Protestants  in  battle,  is  said  to  have 
oansed  a  nsuuber  of  giHis  to  be  founded  wpoo 
the  pattern  of  those  he  had  captured,  and 
iBscnbcd  with  the  derieeB  of  the  enemy,  to 
diag  aB  trophies  into  Spain,  and  zaagiufy  his 
trimuph. 

Others  have  sought  to  oatoh  attention,  not 
by  a  parade  of  success  and  satisfitction,  but 
by  a  parade  of  discontent.  They  attack  every- 
thing, they  wish  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
and  know  that  of  all  work  fighting  is  the 
noisiest ;  therefore  they  fight,  they  combat 
enery  opinion,  attack  every  eminent  man,  or, 
taking  in  an  anonymous  way  their  own 
emineoee  for  n*anted,  even  attack  themselves, 
as  did  Garopolus  when  he  published  a  remorse- 
less criticism  on  his  own  poem  of  Charlemagne. 
Great  men  do  not  notioe  such  attacks,  for 
eagles  do  not  catch  flies.  When  Ziesier  wrobe 
his  eooamentary  upon  Grotivs,  Henniimr 
wrote  a  cruel  commentary  upon  Ziegkr. 
"  This  little  fellow,"  Ziegler  said,  "  wishes  to 
be  dragged  out  of  his  obsonirity.  Good  senae 
iBrhids  Bse  to  grant  his  petition.'*  One  of  tlie 
Biost  ^aarrelsome  of  these  men  was  James 
Gronovrns,  the  son  of  John ;  yet  John  was 
the  most  peaoe&d  writer  of  his  age.  In 
youth  he  had  written  a  book  called  £len- 
tkns  Anti-IHatrihGe,  which  contained  one  or 
two  sharp  expressions  levelled  at  some  oom- 
mentator.  He  afterwards,  for  that  reason, 
bought  up  and  burnt  ^very  copy,  aud  would 
not  spare  one  even  to  Grcevius,  his  most 
intimate  friend.  Yet  it  was  this  man*s  son 
who  lived  by  snarling. 

Of  men  who  have  in  direct  and  plain  terms 
called  attention  to  their  own  surpassing 
merits— a  vast  host— I  will  mention  only 
one  or  two.  A  famous  lawyer,  Charles 
I)umottlin,  according  to  Balzac,  wrote  often 
at  the  top  of  his  opinions  given  upon  con- 
Bulta^on  :  "  I,  who  yield  U>  no  man,  and 
who  have  from  no  man  anything  to  le»m  ^* — 
A  Greek  who  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander, 
Tffomised  to  equal  Alexander's  actions  with 
his  words.  Claveri,an  Italian,  gave  money  and 
sweetoieats  to  the  diildren  of  his  town  to  sing 
about  the  streets,  ballads  of  his  own  making  in 
honour  of  himself.  He  finallycollected  tliem  in 
twovolnmes  as  evidence  of  hie  own  popularity. 
Giacomo  Mazzoni  dechired  himself  ready  to 
answer  ou  the  spot,  every  question  that 
could  be  asked  him.  Messrs.  Uaulmin,  Sau- 
mmae  (Milton's  Salmasius),  and  Maussac 
heinff  together  in  the  Rojral  Library,  *'  I 
think,"  said  Gaulmin,  'Hbat  we  tbne  can 


mateh  <^or  heads  against  all  tliat  there  is 
learned  in  Europe."  To  whicli  Salmasius 
replied,  '^  Add  to  all  that  there  is  learned  in 
Europe,  yourself  and  M.  de  Maussac,  and  I 
can  match  my  single  head  against  the  whole 
of  you"  Not  to  convey  a  false  impreesion, 
let  n^  add  that  Salmasius  was  a  very  learued 
man  indeed,  and  was  treated  by  our  Milton 
more  in  the  s^it  of  (controversy  than  of 
justice. 

When  publishers  for  the  same  community 
of  readers  lived  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  was 
convenient  fm*  authors  to  drop  hints  about 
unpubliBhed  works  in  their  possession  that 
might  be  treated  for  J>y  any  firm  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  or  Switsserland.  These 
hints  grew,  however,  aometimes  into  forms  of 
great  pretension,  and  there  were  not  a  few 
who  claimed  to  themselves  vast  credit  for 
writings  that  had  niever  come  to  light.  La 
Croix  du  Maine  carried  his  boasting  in  this 
way  as  &r  as  any  man.  In  an  epistle  dedi- 
catory addressed  to  Hemy  the  Ihird,  of 
Eranoe,  he  said,  "My  library  now  contains 
eight  hundred  volumes  of  various  memoirs 
and  collections,  written  by  my  hand  or  by  an 
amanuenMB^  all  the  produce  of  my  invention 
or  research,  and  extracted  from  all  the  books 
that  I  h»ve  read  vp  to  this  date,  of  which 
the  number  is  infmite,  as  may  easily  be  seen 
by  the  tweaty*five  oo:  thirty  thousand  heads 
and  chanters  of  all  kinds  of  matter  that  may 
fall  imder  the  cognizance  of  man;  which 
treat  of  things  so  di^er^ent  that  it  is  almost 
impostihle  to  speak  o^  see,  or  imagine  any- 
thing into  whUh  I  have  not  made  curious 
research.  The  whole  collection  is  classed 
aocording  to  scienees,  arts,  and  professions, 
and  arranged  in  a  hundred  cases,  for  each  of 
which  two  hundred  doUars  will  content  me. 
This  sum  w«ukl  sec»n  so  little  to  so  great  a 
king,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  ha^re  set  down  so 
low  a  price." — In  fact,  he  only  wanted  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  his  giant  sci*ap-book. 

Of  critics  and  grammarians  the  conceits 
used  to  be  endless,  and  nothing  ever  was  more 
vain  than  their  disputes.  Their  follies  of 
enthusiasm  are  respectable ;  one  may  almost 
admire  Beeatelli,  who  sold  all  he  had  to  buy 
a  rotten  manuscript  of  Livy.  But  in  their 
hands  criticism  that  was  to  discern  truth 
from  error  became  itself  the  overflowing 
source  of  4cror  and  of  discord.  As  for  work 
at  the  text  of  authors,  ou  the  whole  the 
saying  first  applied  to  copies  of  Homer 
muBt  be  pretty  generally  true — that,  in 
aaiy  old  writer,  that  is  most  correct  which 
has  been  least  corrected.  What  would  not 
these  men  parrel  about  ?  Two  fell  into  kicks 
and  ottfBs  in  open  street  over  the  question 
whether  the  verb  Inquam  belonged  to  the 
third  or  fourth  coi^ugation.  ^izolius  and 
Maioragius  held  a  notable  dispute  as  to 
whi^  of  the  two  most  thoroughly  admired 
Cicero.  Politian  refused  to  read  the  Bible, 
but  spent  time  and  toil  in  settling  whether 
ht  Mould  write  Y^eiigiltar  Yirgil,  and  amused 
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his  leisure  with  coxnpoiiition  of  Greek  epi- 
grams to  Venus  and  Cupid.  Philelphes  aud 
Timotheus  wagered  beards  upon  a  contro- 
versy ;  and  Timotheus  being  vanquished,  was 
most  cruelly  shaven,  that  his  beard  might  be 
carried  about  Europe  as  a  trophy.  Such 
questions  as  these  engaged  the  lives  of 
old  grammarians:  How  many  rowers  had 
Ulysses  ?  Was  the  Iliad  composed  before  the 
Odyssey  1  Who  was  the  mother  of  Hecuba  ? 
What  name  did  Achilles  bear  when  wearing 
woman's  dress  7  What  was  the  usual  subject 
of  the  songs  of  the  Sirens  ?  Nicanor  wrote 
six  volumes  on  a  dot,  the  grammatical  full 
stop.  Messala  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
letter  S,  and  Martin  Vogel  wrote  another  on 
the  German  B.  The  Sorbonne  decided  that 
the  Latin  Q  should  be  pronounced  like  the  Q 
in  French,  and  solemnly  cut  off  from  its 
body  a  heretic  member  who  ridiculed  such 
Latm  as  kiskis  and  kamkam.  "  Here/*  said 
somebody  to  Casaubon  as  they  entered  the 
old  hall  of  the  Sorbonue,  *'  Here  is  a  building 
in  which  men  have  disputed  for  four  hundred 
years."  "  A.nd,"  asked  Casauban,  "  what  has 
been  settled  ? " 

It  was  the  common  boast  of  a  grammarian, 
who  wanted  as  much  fame  as  he  could  get, 
that  he  understood  some  fabulous  number  of 
languages.  Postel  said  he  understood  fifteen ; 
his  adversaries  said  he  did  not  understand  so 
much  as  one.  Andr6  Thevet  was  thoroughly 
grounded,  he  said,  in  twenty-eight,  and  spoke 
them  all  fluently.  Joseph  Scaliger  is  said  to 
have  claimed  knowledge  of  all  there  were, 
though  thirteen  is  the  number  commonly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  most  likely  with  greater 
truth.  The  man  who  professed  to  understand 
all  languages  might  as  well  have  said  at  once 
that  he  came  down  from  the  third  heaven  of 
Mahomet,  where  every  inhabitant  has  seventy 
thousand  heads,  and  every  head  has  seventy 
thousand  moutiis,  in  each  mouth  seventy 
thousand  tongues,  all  singing  praises  at  one 
time  in  seventy  thousand  idioms. 

Of  orators  it  will  be  enough  to  cite  that 
practice  in  exterior  eloquence  which  is  kept 
up  to  this  day,  and  which  Francius  first 
taught  his  pupils  to  keep  up  before  a  good 
Venetian  mirror.  Of  the  poets  every  one 
has  tales  to  tell;  they  are  animated,  like 
beasts,  by  a  blind  love  for  their  own  ofispring, 
and  are  led,  when  they  are  weak-mindeo,  into 
an  infinite  number  of  odd  fopperies.  We 
will  cast  anchor,  finally,  upon  the  Haoccities 
and  Quiddities  of  an  extinct  order  of  logi- 
cians. They  could  be  matched  indeed  with 
the  concretes,  I's  and  not  I's  of  the  present 
day ;  but  we  ai'e  not  personal  to  any  man's 
opinions  or  practice,  and  retire  firmly  upon 
the  past.  The  lo^cians  of  old  used  to  discuss 
gravely  whether  it  would  be  a  greater  mira- 
cle for  an  elephant  to  be  as  small  as  a  flea, 
or  for  a  flea  to  be  as  big  as  an  elephant,  and 
whether  the  chimera  humming  through  the 
void  of  nature  could  devour  second  inten- 
tions.   As  for  the  old  logical  technicalities, 


I  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Fertson,  Baraliptoo, 
I  they  are  now  legends.  Nobody  now  reads 
I  the  thick  volumes  of  Bovellius  on  That 
!  which  is  below  (or  next  to)  Nothing.  He  was 
a  mathematician,  and  his  tonic  was  not  quite 
so  foolish  as  it  seems.    The  lawyers  were  ai 


acute  in  those  days  as  any  of' their  neigh- 
I  bom's.  Among  their  problems  for  ingenious 
discussion  were  the  questions:  Could  a  cii- 
Iminal  who  i^ecovered  his  life  after  decapi- 
tation be  agam  subject  to  have  his  head  cut 
off?  Who  is  the  owner  of  an  egg  laid  in  a 
nest  frequented  b^  the  fowls  of  many  house- 
holds 1  If  the  wife  of  Lazarus  had  married 
again  after  his  death,  could  he  have  claimed 
her  on  his  resurrection?  In  those  days 
(only  in  those  days,  observe),  hairs  wew 
split  by  lawyers ;  advocates,  by  brass, 
and  by  bon  mots,  and  by  force  of  cunning, 
dragged  lawsuits  out  and  prolonged  them  to 
the  ruin  of  both  litigants^-even  prolonged 
them  when  there  was  much  wealth,  into  a 
second  aud  third  generation.  In  that  way 
the  lawyers  (of  those  days)  throve,  and 
many  became  famous. 

In    the    midst    of   all   this   foppery  and 
quackery,  a  great  deal  of  study  went  to 

{)roduce  small  results.  It  is  recorded  of  a 
earned  man,  whose  very  name  is  forgotten, 
though  his  reading  was  so  deep :  that  in  his 
lectures  he  would  quote  by  the  page  from 
books  wntten  in  many  languages,  never  open- 
ing one,  but  having  Uiem  all  on  his  lecture 
table  with  an  open  sword.  "  Here,"  he  said, 
**  are  the  books ;  follow  me  in  them  when 
you  please,  and  if  I  misquote  by  so  much  as 
a  syllable,  stab  me ;  here  is  the  sword."  It  is 
certain  that  an  obscure  man  of  letters,  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down,  read  Tacitus  in 
this  way.  To  so  much  antecedent  toil,  men 
added  so  much  folly  and  bravado  for  the  sake 
of  fame. 
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WILD  AND  TAMR 

Trb  Lady  Albinia  would  think  of  it. 

She  was  a  stately  lady,  of  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment, and  disliked  precipitation*  And  if  she 
had  required  a  week  to  reflect  whether  she 
migLt  suffer  Mr.  Lamplagh  to  be  presented 
to  her  without compromisingher  social  disnitv, 
she  might  surely  take  a  longer  time  to  decide 
on  the  offer  of  the  hand  and  heart  of  the 
same  Mr.  Larajplugh,  now  lyinff  (in  writing) 
before  her.  True,  she  had.  laboured  yeiy 
hard  for  this  result,  and  had  displayed  as 
much  cleverness  in  her  tactics  as  a'  general 
besieging  a  fortress  ;  yet  she  was  fully  aware 
that  she  was  called  on  for  a  supreme  effort  of 
condescension  should  she  accept  it  For, 
though  Mr.  Lamplugh  was  wealthy,  while  Lady 
Albinia  starved  aristocratically  on  casual  help 
from  her  friends ;  and  though  he  was  the  very 
id^  of  a  magnificent-looking^  man  in  his 
prime,  while  she  in  her  virgin  mrty  years  had 
withered  rather  than  ripened ;  vet  she  was  of 
the  peerage,  and  Mr.  Lamplugh  was  a  com- 
moner of  low  birth,  whose  antecedents  were 
not  particularly  favourable  even  in  th6  eyes 
of  commoners  themselves.  His  father  had 
been  in  some  horrid  trade— of  course  the 
X^Ay  Albinia  did  not  know  what  ;  and  he 
himself  had  been  a  merchant  somewhere  in 
Jamaica,  or  the  Bermudas,  or  Madeira,  or 
Buasia,  my  dear.  And  when  there — wherever 
that  might  be — he  had  married  some  dreadful 
creature,  black  most  like!y,  and  perhaps  with 
a  large  bore  through  her  under  up,  or  a  piece 
of  wood  in  her  ears,  or  with  a  nose  ring  or 
flattened  head,  like  the  monsters  one  sees 
in  encydopeedias.  And  this  creature  had 
died,  thank  goodness  !  and  left  a  family  — 
Lady  Albinia  wondered  if  they  were  black 
with  woolly  hair — ^which  family  Mr.  Lamp- 
lugh prudently  kept  in  the  country,  away 
fxQCBL  civilised  life,  and  which  was  confessedly 
a  great  drawback  to  his  fine  fortune 
and  handsome  face.  But  as  the  Lady 
Albinia  had  a  decided  turn  for  edu- 
cation, and*  held  strong  notions  of  disci- 
pline, the  children  were  not  such  an 
obstacle  to  her.  They  would  be  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  her  abilities  more  than 
hindrances  to  her  life,  and  she  rather 
Goi^p:atulated  herself  than  otherwise  on 
the   opportunity  of  showing   to  the  world 


what  she  could  do  in  the  way  of  method 
and  training. 

So^  allowing  herself  to  subside  into  the 
easy  chair,  she  sat  and  balanced  the  two 
sides  of  the  question,  until  she  herself  won- 
dered if  the  scale  would  ever  turn. 

What  could  Mr.  Lamplugh,  that  hand- 
some man  of  fortune,  see  in  the  Lady  Albinia 
to  tempt  him  to  brave  the  shame  of  re- 
jection, or  the  very  indefinite  good  of  accept- 
ance ?  A  tall  thin  spinster  of  forty  and  up- 
wards, with  an  aristocratic  nose  aud  a  pah-  of 
sharp  brown  eyes,  a  mouth  that  was  a 
simple  line,  the  merest  indication  of  lips, 
and  a  figui^e  which  not  all  the  art  of  the 
dressmaker  could  pad  into  the  semblance  of 
plumpness — ^what  was  there  in  this  very  un- 
comfortable and  uncompromising  lady  to 
lure  Mr.  Lamplugh  into  the  bondage  of  matri- 
mony again  ?  It  could  not  be  her  fortune,  it 
could  not  be  her  beauty,  for  she  had  neither  ; 
and  her  temper  was  acid  and  her  mind  a 
blank.  Perhaps  it  was  her  title,  which  sounded 
pleasantly  to  the  ears  of  the  ambitious  com- 
moner, anxious  to  reap  social  state  from  his 
golden  seed  ;  perhaps  it  was  her  aristocratic 
connections,  which  would  help  on  his  own 
children  to  distinction.  Perhaps  he  wanted  a 
mother  for  Daisy,  his  eldest  girl,  who  would 
put  her  into  a  moral  strai^waistcoat,  and 
cramp  her  growth.  Lady  Albinia  was 
allowed  by  all  who  knew  her,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  admirable  correctives  to  an  overflush  of 
vouth.  Perhaps  he  had  been  captivated  by 
her  attentions ;  for  Mr.  Lamplugh  was  one 
of  those  weak  men  who'  are  caught  by 
a  woman's  flattery  sooner  than  by  her 
love.  And  Lady  Albinia  had  certainly 
courted  and  flattered  the  handsome  merchant 
to  an  extent  that  might  have  turned  a 
stronger  brain  than  his,  if  a  stronger 
brain  could  have  worshipped  Debrett  as  much 
as  he  did.  Whatever  its  nature,  the  secret 
feeling  which  prompted  Mr.  Lamplugh  to 
make  this  offer  was  one  not  ettsy  even  for 
himself  to  define.  He  had  said  nothing  to 
his  children,  neither  had  he  consulted  with 
his  most  intimate  friend :  dreading  the**  why  1" 
to  which  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to  fit 
an  answering  *•  because." 

Lady  Albinia  pondered  and  reflected  on 
this  important  matter.  She  looked  round 
her  litUe    room.    It  was   very  pretty,  and 
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quite  correctly  fumbhed;  but  ati  was  gift 
or  loan  —  not  an  honest  inch  of  inde- 
pendent property  was  there.  Her  very 
dress,  so  perfeq^  19.  i|8  ^rgngj^mfnt,  had  1)eet 
given  ;  and  the  ne«(flefiiil  pf  JSki^in  wool  wit^ 
which  she  caricatured  a  rose-leaf  had  been 
given  also.    She  had  but  twenty  pounds  in  her 

Eurse  at  this  moment  to  pay  her  maji  and 
er  maid)  and  to  feed  them  all  until  the  next 
loan  or  gift  should  qoidcv  He^van  ]cxmw 
whence,  and  this  twenty  pounds  she  had 
received  yesterday  from  one  <^  her  titled 
friends.  Her  whole  life,  with  all  its  social 
circumstances,  was  iMre  pauperism ;  aad 
while  she  was  cited  as  the  pa^bem  of  good 
breeding,  the  recognised  critic  and  exponent 
of  mauuers  and  pronrietaAs,  she  was  liable  at 
an^  moment  to  fall  fjfom  her  h^ooiirab]« 
height,  and  show  tho  world  OA  what  aa^dy 
foundations  the  teiapl^  of  h«r  i«ine  h«d 
been  built. 

The  Lady  AU:>ii^ia  settled  the  diamtnid 
ring  whicli  she  had  been  screwiQ|^  over 
the  joint  of  her  manriage  ^ng^r  until  that 
member  was  chafed  and  an|;p*y,  aijid  opening 
her  da'uity  desk,  began  a  uo^  which  graciouslv 
accepted  Mr.  Lamplugh's  ofier— tihough  atiU 
in  a  dignified  manneiv-^and  which  promiaed 
all  maternal  cares  to  his  S'vee4  motharleie 
children.  She  had  takt  n  two  honrn  tor^eol. 
A  new  silk  gow^  would  hasrj  oost  a  longer 
time  to  choosy. 

Mr.  Lamplugh  oaJled  the  nej^t  mornkig. 
He  kissed  ner  hftnd,  and  declared  that  he 
was  the  happiest  of  w^esx.  Not  that  he  looked 
so,  excepting  on  the  prineiple  that  extremes 
meet,  and  that  when  men  are  in  the  height 
of  rapture  it  is  but  logical  thoy  shoidd  look 
in  the  depths  of  despair.  But  hiidy  Albinia 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  his  looks.  She 
was  thinking  of  ^e  settlements. 

They  maxried.  Lady  Albinia  patronised 
the  service  and  the  cleitgyman;  and  Mr. 
Lamplugh,  in  spite  of  his  fine  persoo  and 
noble  carriage,  looked  inexpreasibly  humble. 
And  then  they  set  off  for  the  country  house 
where  the  four  Lamplugh  c^ildreA  lived,  in- 
tending  to  reach  it  apout  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  their  marriage. 

This  country  house,  called  Todci)ofl^  was  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  lake  district  Amble- 
side was  Belgravif^aud  Keawick  a  ^ejcy  Pane, 
compared  to  the  primitive  simplicity,  the 
wild  aoUtudei  tjhe  uobroken  seelusion^  of 
Todcroft^  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  awoo<^ 
far  away  from  every  other  human  habitation, 
out  of  the  high  read,  which  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Take,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
the  nearest'  town -^ which;  when  reached, 
boasted  nothing  more  luKunous  than  ceuntry 
clogs  soled  with  wood  and  skod  witli  iic^  and 
round  felt  hats.  The  lake  and  the  bold  cliffs, 
the  mountains  and  their  rugged  cn^  tha 
woods,  birds,  wild  flowers^  and  the  eternal 
Heavens  with  the  magnificent  elond  ac^erv  of 
mountainous  districts,  were  all  tbe  eye  nad 
to  rest  on.     Of  civilised  life  not  a  traoe^ 


unless  a  chance^  peasant  clad  in  fustian,  sheep 
dogs  barking  on  the  hills,  and  herds  of  halt- 
wild  cattle,  might  rank  as  evidences  of  civi- 
lisatitn. 

liady  Albi»ia  '^^aas  obliged  to  admire  the 
glorious  scenery  as  they  droned  on,  this  last  day 
of  their  wedding  journey.  But  she  admired 
it  under  a  perpetual  protest  in  favour  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  appealing  to  her  hus- 
band for  Qonflrmation  of  her  taste,  which,  as 
Mr.  Lamplugh  had  never  made  the  Grand 
Tour,  had  a  wonderfully  exhilarating  effect 
on  him,  especially  when  she  added,  "  Oh  dear, 
how  stupia  of  me  !  One  is  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  men  of  the  world  who  have  travelled 
through  Europe,  that  one  foi'gets  when  others 
have  not  had  the  same  advantages.^ 

As  they  drove  on,  by  the  si(£  of  the  lake 
now,  beneath  the  crags  ajdd  woods  overhang- 
ing the  byroad  that  led  to  Todcroft,  they 
noticed  garlands  of  wild  flowers,  heaths,  hnd 
ferns,  festooned  across  the  road,  while  large 
bunches  of  foxglove,  mixed  witii  the  violet- 
coloured  seeding  grass,  were  gathered  into 
bouquets  by  the  way-side. 

"  What  is  this  ]  An  attempt  at  rejoicing  by 
your  peoi^le  ?"  asked  the  Lady  Albinia, 
pointing  with  her  daintily  gloved  hand,  shaded 
by  ik%  nmsat  laoe.  aiMi  mauaded  at  the  wriat 
with  gold  and  rubi^^ 

"The  children's  welcome  to  their  new 
mamrna^"  said  Mr.  Laimplugh  with  a  little 
emotion  in  his  voice ;  foir  he  was  not  aoi  un- 
affectionate  iiather. 

**  How  vorv  primitive  ! "  said  Jjady  Albinia, 
with  a  small  laugh.  '^  Quite  gipsy  art^  I 
declare  1  We  must  teach  them  something 
better,  Mr.  Lamplugh;  when  we  get  them 
out  of  this  dreadful  plaioe."  And  she  shud- 
dered ;  although  the  summer  sun  was  shining 
bright  from  the  deep  blue  skv,  and  the  grass 
and  leaves  looked  golden  in  the  light. 

"  Upon  my  soul  that  is  very  pretty !  ^  cried 
Mr.  Lamplugh,  startled  out  of  his  thraldom 
for  a  moment,  as  they  paosed  a  pyramid  of 
which  silver  bindweed  and  broad>leaved 
fern  were  the  base;  the  graceful  saaidecL's 
hair  with  blue-bells  jiggling  on  the  summit. 

*^  I  hate  wild  lowers,"  said  Lady  Albioia, 
coldly. 

*'  I  am  afraid  yoit  will  nol  find  my  ohildren 
agree  with  you  in  thia,"  aaid  Mr.  Lamp- 
lugh, turning  his  bright  U«e  eyes  on 
her  with  a  cheery  look*  that  eeemed  to 
ask  her  to  be  good-humoured  and  genial 
But^  his  fuU  loose  lips  grew  weak  and  timid, 
and  their  amile  faded  gx^ually  away  beneath 
the  pinehinff  look  of  his  bride. 

**  We  ahalL  see,  Mr.  Lamplugh,'*  returned 
Lady  Albinia^  nK>re  coldly  than  before.  *"  I 
am  quite  prepared  for  the  struggle.  On  more 
important  po^ts  than  a  love  oi  wild  flowers, 
too  \  YoiAT  children  require  teaching  and 
diM^ipline  ;  and  shall  have  both,**  And  she 
looked  capable  of  keeping  b^  ward. 

While  she  spoke,  they  turned  in  at  the^gfite 
i  le*ding  into  the  Tedcaroft  grounds^  where  tW 
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lodgekeeper  and  hid  ^rt^  6to6d,  (xp  in  hafi^, 
bowing  and  cturtseying.  Mr.Latnplu^  smiled 
and  wared  his  hand,  ttJIing  td  thetn  by  their 
namee,  as  he  ask^  tMtt  t^  pig»  and  the 
bairns  qtiite  m^orall)^  and  tiaaffectedly. 
'A  httle  coittiality  doe«  tto  harm/*  he 


L 


<"  Yon  tEi&k  ncft,  Mr.  lampttigH  ?  I  k^ 
that  is  rather  a  <kmgerotui  and  deimoerati^ 
sentiment."  Ladj  Albinia  said  it  inth  the 
air  of  a  preacher  confhting  an-  atheist. 

Befdre  h«  had  thne  to  answer,  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  hall  door.  On  ttie  steps,  stoSd 
fbnr  yoang  figures :  the  eldest  a  girl  of  abotrt 
aghteen  or  nineteen,  with  her  three  ;foung 
brothers.  In  a  badly  ironed  printed  goWn, 
tetoo  short  and  scanty  for  the  mode,  the 
waist  very  short,  and  the  boddioe  exceedingly 
dnms^:  m  thick-soled  shoes,  which  eAm  yet 
considered  dress  (the  shoemaker  of  the  little 
town  called  them  dancing  pnmps) :  with  long 
black  hair  hanging  to  h^  waist  in  ringlets, 
and  which  looked  as  if  it  had  net^r  been  out 
or  turned  tip :  there  was  not  a  fa^ihion  abont 
Daisy  thsit  was  not  essentially  and  wholly 
incorrect  And  yet  she  wi»  be««tifUl  enotigh 
to  hare  gained  pardon  fer  e-ren  a  more 
eccentric  costume.  Large  ^ill  eyes,  dark 
as  the  night  and  bright  as  its  Bt«i«,  a 
nde  oli^re  coloured  complexion,  with  a  flood  of 
briniant  crimson  on  her  cheeks,  a  wide  and 
luouisome  month,  broader  in  the  lips  and 
mort  fle:slble  than  An^lo-Saxon  mouths; 
teeth  that  were  like  little  pearis,  small, 
wgnlar,  ssnd  white— a  broad  forehead,  and  a 
&m  that  ^as  one  flush  of  yoath  and  joy,  one 
hn^  of  gladness,  one  bright  gleam  of  inno- 
cence and  pleasure  all  oTer;  a  loud  voice;  but 
dear  and  cheery,  welcoming  the  new  mamma 
frankly,  and  crying  ont  "Dear,  dear  papa!  •* 
as  the  large  but  well-formed  handii  unloosed 
ttieraselvefa  fifom  the  little  brothefs  to  clasp 
mund  his  neck.  Such  a  being  might  have 
struck  an  open  way  at  once  to  tne  heart 
of  any  woman  not  mummified  hj  the  world ; 
but  she  worked  no  charm  in  the  Lady  Albinia, 
who  was  mummified  by  the  world. 

My  lady  only  thought  her  wild  and  untu- 
tored, and  sadly  lacking  manners.  The  three 
young  boys  were  somewhat  like  their  sister. 
AH  had  long  black  hair  fhllinff  on  their  shoul- 
ders, bright  wild  eyes,  wide  lips  that  always 
onBed — ^all  were  dark  in  skin,  loud  and  clear 
in  Toice,  free  in  action:  all  looked  foreign, 
though  it  would  have  taken  a  good  etlmologist ! 
to  say  of  what  race  they  were.  The  garden  was  I 
a  wilderness  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  Rhodo- 1 
dendrons,  roses,  azaleas,  laurels,  all  interlaced 
among  each  other,  while  the  flower-beds  were 
a  mass  of  blossoms  without  onder  or  division. 
For  the  first  few  momenta,  as  she  sat  there  in 
her  London  carriage,  dressed  in  her  London 
ftshions,  aU  that  the  Lady  Albinia  saw 
was  a  mass  of  green  leaves  and  crimson 
flowers^  streaming  hair,  roving  eyes,  loud 
toices,  and  an  air  of  energy  and  freedom, 
and  unchecked  life  about  everythmg  animate 


or  inanimate,  from  the  tan^ied  shrubberies 
to  the  big  dog  baricing  memiy. 

**  Good  heavens,  they  are  gipsies  ! "  thought 
th^  Lady  Albinia,  shuddering,  and  pressmg 
her  scented  pocket-handkerchiof,  heavy  with 
embroidery,  against  he*  lips.  For  she  felt 
almost  faint. 

Who  or  whwt  they  wwe,  or  rather  who  hAd 
been  their  mother,  or  what  the  history 
of  her  fife,  she  never  tightJf  understood^— 
Mr.  Lamplugh  would  never  i^eak  of  his 
first  wife.  It  arm  the  o«e  sole  subjecft  dn 
which  he  showed  any  spirit^  or  in  which  he 
^^i3red  to  oppose  h«r.  Sb«  could  only  guese 
that  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  rirl  in  Arab 
costume,  standing  with  het  head  across  the 
neck  of  a  white  horscy  which  hung  up  in 
Daisy's  room,  was  Daisys  mother.  Partly 
because  of  the  likeness  to  Daisy  and  the  boys, 
and  partly  because  of  th«  wild  flowers  always 
fteah  around  the  frame^  m  that  it  looked 
fjramed  in  flowers^tb^  gilt  entirely  hidden 
— ^hile  a  large  bouquet  wa*  always  on  the 
table  beneath.  Lady  Albinia  supposed  that 
this  was  some  absurd  manifestation  of  savBge 
affection,  in  which  suppositicm  she  was  per- 
fectly correct.  That  yoimg  Bedouin  girl  had 
been  the  English  merchant  s  wife ;  the  white 
horse  had  carried  her  through  the  desert  to 
die  worn  out,  on  reaching  Bagdad,  where  she 
h«*elf  died,  of  remorse  a^  resttttint  as  much 
aa  oi  disease,  after  having  given  birth  to 
those  four  chiidi^en.  Bather  a  contrast  this 
passionate  tale  of  lovc  and  beauty,  and  the 
wild  nature  phiing  under  the  restraints  of 
civilisation,  to  the  thorough-^bred  lady  o( 
London  society,  mawyittg  for  money  and  ik 
settlement. 

The  Laniplu^  chfltlren  had  lived  the 
wildest  of  lives  at  Todcroft.  Out  all  day 
long,  and  sometimies  half  the  summer  nights ; 
living  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  feik,  and  on 
the  lake ;  Daisy  always  with  her  brothers, ' 
the  boldest  rider  and  tire  hardiest  mountaineer 
of  them  all ;  theif  food  mostly  bread,  milk, 
and  a  mtss  which  not  every  lady  in  her  own 
right  has  heard  of,  called  porridge,  with  very 
little  meat,  and  vast  quantities  of  fruit  and 
vc^tables ;  scorning  all  sorts  of  convention^ 
alities,  though  the  soul  of  politeness  to 
each  ot^er  and  to  all  the  world,  because 
considerate  and  unselfish;  dreteitig  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion— Daisy  without  stays 
in  a  round  felt  hat,  thick  boots,  riiort  pet- 
ticoats, and  very  rarely  gloves.  The  hoyi 
in  anything  that  came  first  to  hand,  quick 
and  clever,  but  olerver  in  odd  out-of^be-way 
things— clever  in  natural  history,  in  botany, 
in  biography,  and  in  all  artistic  tastes ;  sing- 
ing beautifully  though  untaught,  but  clear 
and  true  as  wood-bird%  and  drawing  with 
exceeding  grace  and  iteeling,  but  knowing 
nothing  of  grammar,  nor  of  classics,  nor  of 
arithmetic  Daisy  unable  to  work  a»  well  as 
a  charity  school-girl ;  but  knowing  the  names 
of  every  flower  on  the  fells  and  fields^  and 
the   habits    of    every    BngHsh  bird  north 
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of  the  Tyue.  They  had  all  the  elements  of 
vagabonds  and  artists  in  them,  but  not  a 
grain  of  the  stuff  that  makes  up  society. 
They  were  beings  to  be  loved,  but  woe  to 
the  daring  woman  who  should  attempt  to 
*•  introduce  "  them.  They  were  most  repug- 
nant to  the  feelinflpi  of  the  Lady  Albiuia; 
but  she  comforted  herself  by  saying  that  she 
would  soon  alter  all  this. 

Daisy  was  her  point  of  attack.  But 
Daisy  was  hard  to  iight,  and  harder  to 
conquer.  Good  temper  that  neve^  failed ; 
lau^liter  answering  back  reproof,  because  not 
understanding  it  as  reproof;  a  wild,  free 
love  that  eoiud  not  ;^ccept  slights  or  hints, 
and  that  kissed  away  the  vinegar  even  from 
Lady  Albinia*a  lips;  all  this  made  the 
iustmction  and  the  chastisement  of  Daisy 
a  difficult  matter,  even  to  a  peraon  of  the 
Lady  Albinia^s  judgment  and  experience. 
Why  might  she  not  wander  out  on  the  fells 
with  her  brothers  and  Charley  Musgrave, 
their  tutor — who,  by  the  way,  was  as  true 
a  Bedouin  as  themselves!  Because  the 
world  did  not  approve  of  It.  But,  tliere  was 
n^o  world  here,  and  what  did  it  signify  to  her, 
even  if  there  had  been  ?  She  did  not  mterfere 
M^th  the  world — why,  then,  shouJd  the  world 
interfere  with  her  ?  Why  must  she  wear 
stays,  when  they  hurt  her,  and  shoes  too 
small  for  her  feet,  and  too  thin  for  the 
rocks?  Was  it  not  very  foolish  to  give 
herself  a  pain  }n  her  side  and  chest,  and  to 
get  her  feet  Tret,  besides  cutting  them  with 
shingles  ?  That  was  not  wise,  surely,  no 
more  than  wearing  silk  gowns  that  trailed  in 
the  mud,  and  caught  in  the  Un^  and  the 
cri^  and  were  spoiled  by  the  ram  and  the 
bogs.  Why  must  she  turn  up  her.  hair  f 
Because  she  looked  like  a  great  gii4 1  But 
who  saw  her,  excepting  her  brothers  and 
Charley  Musgrave,  who  was  like  a  brother  ? 
It  i^ras  much  less  trouble  to  let  it  hang  down 
naturally.  But  if  mamma  Hked,  it  should  be 
turned.up ;  she  did  not  much  care  about  it. 
Which  was  one  point  gained,  thought  the 
Lady  Albinia,  grimly. 

To  make  Daisy  wear  gloves  and  fine 
bonnets,  and  lustrous  gowua^  or  driye  out 
in  the  carriage  like  a  lady,  or  submit  to  be 
dressed,  by  a  maid^or  to  make  her  give  np 
her  Bedouin  habits  of  roving  about  the 
mountain^  or  to  impress  her  with  a  sense  of 
her  guilt  in  wearing  a  wide-awaJke  hat,  and 
in  rowing  out  on  the  lake  into  long  past  mid- 
night— to  civilise  or  tame  her,  in  short,  was 
beyond  Ladjr  Albinia ;  she  mjight  as  well  have 
talked  politics  to  l>aiay's  mother  the  Arab. 
Daisy  stared,  looked  bewilder€|d,  perhaps 
would  burst  into  a  tv.ild  laugh,  run  up  to  her 
stepmother,  kiss  her  gaily,  and  then  vuah  out 
of  the  house  and  up  the  mountain  like  a  goat. 
Iiady  Albinia's  own  maid,  one  of  the  finest  of 
that  class  ^f  fine  ladies,  said  that  ''Miss 
Lamplugh  wiw  quite  wicked  to  forget  Provi- 
dence, who  had  placed  her  in  sucli  a  high 
station ;  and  she  made  bold  to  speak  to  her 


ladyship  about  it,**  tears  coming  into  her  vir- 
tuous eyes  as  she  did  so. 

Lady  Albinia  had  a  choice  of  action ; 
either  to  leave  the  Lamplugh  children  igno- 
miniously  to  their  mountains  and  their  fox- 
gloves, ignoring  them  for  ever  after  ;  or  to 
take  them  by  a  coup-de-main  to  London  ; 
turn  off  Charley  Miugrave,  and  begin  to 
mould  them  in  good  earnest  into  drawing- 
room  exquisites.  Hr.  Lamplugh  consented,, 
when  she  consulted  him  — it  her  haughty 
wishes,  curtly  expressed,  could  be  called  a 
consultation — and  he  agreed  to  her  plans, 
saying  also,  **  that  Daisy  was  far  too  wild  ; 
and  that  indeed  they  did  all  need  taming 
down  sadly.*'  When  the  children  surroundM 
him,  in  an  uproar  of  waving  arms  and  pa^ 
sionate  voices,  and  big  eyes  full  of  tears  and 
lightning,  he  said,  **  No,  no,  mr  dears,  you 
shall  remain  here ;  you.  shall  not  go  to 
London."  Which  had  the  good  eflSct  6f 
pacifying  both  parties. 

Charley  Musgi'ave  was  the  Lady  AlbiniaV 
pet  aversion.  It  was  he  who  led  the  way  ov^ 
the  steepest  crags,  and  who  taught  them  that 
unfeeling  indifference  to  pain  and  accidents, 
which  horrified  the  Lady  Albinia  inexpres- 
sibly. When  the  eldest  boy,  Selim,  fell  and 
cut  his  forehead,  C9iarley  Musgrave  bathed 
and  bound  it  up,  heartless  fellow !  Joking  all 
the  time,  and  tolling  the  child  to  be  sure  not 
to  cry,  for  it  would  soon  be  well  again.  Sudi 
an  example  to  the  rest.  What  would  they 
become,  if  that  dreadful  young  man  remained 
with  them  1  He  was  more  moved  though,  wfaea 
Daisy  cut  her  hand  with  the  garden  shears.. 
Indeed  Lady  Albinia  thought  he  would  kaVe 
fainted  ;  though  DaSsy  was  so  unladylike  as 
to  lauffh,  and  say  she  was  no  woi^se,  while 
the  olood  was  streaming  over  her  short 
white  frock.  But,  Lady  Albinia  htid 
shai'p  eyes,  and  saw  thore  plainly  than 
teost  people  what  blushea  and  paleness 
meant.  Daisy  and  Charley  Mpsgrave  were 
put  under  mental  arrest  after  tms,  and  the 
lady's  vigilance  over  her  prisoners  nevir 
relaxed. 

Lady  Albinia  expressed  her  wish  one  day 
that  Daisy  should  be  "presented:"  At  first 
Daisy  did  not  quite  tinderstand  her ;  when 
the  fact  Was  made  clear  to  her,  she  said  riot 
a  word ;  but  with  the  bound  of  a  wounded  pan- 
ther, rushed  into  her  fatlier's  study,  standing 
before  him  flushed,  and  bathed  in  passio^te 
tears. 

"  Why,^  Daisy !  wh4t  is  the  matter  ?  **  ex- 
claimed Mr.  lAmplug^,  waking  out  of  a  half- 
doze  in  sotnething  like  teiTot*  at  the  stOrtn  of 
passion  that  burst  befoi-e  him. 

**  Oh,  papa  !  papa !  Miitinna  says  I  am  to 
be  presented,"  sobbed  Daisy. 

'*Well,  my  dear,  what  theii?'*saki  Mr. 
Lamplugh:  pleasantly,  *pobr  niAtt,  smiling 
feebly.  *  ' 

^  Oh,  papii !     You  protiilied  1  should  not 

fo  to  Londofi— yon  tnoy^  yon  did.     Yo^  said 
should  not  leave 'fodciofc*' 
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"  Huab,  my  dear ;  not  quite  so  loud.  But  if 
it  is  good  for  you,  Daisy  ? 

"  It  can't  be  good  for  any  one,  papa — tbat 
faorribld  London — wbere  I  am  to  be  dressed 
up,  like  one  of  tbose  travelling  monkeys  we 
bave  seenJiere,  in  featbersaod  a  train. 

''Your  mamma  is  right,  Daiay,*^  said  Mr. 
Xiamplugb,  witb  a  sigb ;  "  you  are  a  savage — 

true  Bedouin," 

^  I  am  what  my  darling  motber  was,  pnpa, 
and  wbat  I  always  will  remain,"  cried 
Daisy* 

"Heaven  help  me  ! "  groaned  Mr.  Lamp- 
lagh*  **  What  a  life  is  mine !  I,  a  quiet 
man.  loTing  ease  above  all  things,  to  be  the 
iMitue-ground  between  an  Arab  child  and  the 
Lady  Albinia." 

AJad  he  certainly  was  to  be  pitied. 

So  they  all  were ;  Lady  Albinia  with  the 
■T88t»  For,  this  unconventional  atmosphere 
•was  just  as  hateful  to  her  as  her  stiffness  and 
auppresdion  was  foreign  to  it;  though 
not  80  hurtfuL  To  the  children,  the  chief 
4iarm  4one^  was  the  sense  of  guilt  taught 
4bem..  They,  who  had  never  heard  of  evil, 
now  found  that  every  action  of  their  lives  was 
wrong,  and  waBted  many  an  hour  in  tearful 
peq^bxity  between  good  and  evil,  which  had 
-aU  the  effect  of  real  sinfulness  upon 
them,  Daisy,  who  had  been  as  free  as  the 
winds  of  heaven,  was  now  followed  and 
watcheilj  like  a  criminal.  A  strange  air  of 
aiupieio^  and  wrong  was  cast  arouud  her  when 
■she  was  with  Charley  Musgrave;  an  at- 
noo^liere  of  glances,  whispei^,  inuendoes, 
hintM,  ibat  she  could  not  understand,  ana 
that .  irritated  rather  than  controlled  her. 
Alt<)getl^ery    it    wa3    a    miserable     house- 

-.  Unhappi^ess  threw  Charley  and  Daisy 
more,  tbcaa.  ever  tctgether;  for  he  too  was 
-wretched.  An  i^nfettered  nature  like  his 
eould  not  find  mu(^  nurture  beneath  the 
ahadow  of  Ijady  Albinia ;  and,  as  it  never 
recurred  to  him  to  leave  the  family,  he  re- 
.ipauned  and  suffered  with  the  rest.  By 
being  thrown  thus  mournfully  together,  no 
kviger  in  the  innocent  freedom  of  their  former 
lifie,  thoaghtsandfeelings  which  wouldnothave 
ripened  yet  had  they  lived  as  of  old  sprang  up 
into  quick  ma^rity  :  so,  Lady  Albinia  has- 
teaea  tl^e  catastrophe  she  wanted  to  avert. 
Dai^  and  Charley  Musgrave  found  out  one 
diy  that  they  loved  each  other,  yet  not 
as  brother  and  sister.  Hitherto  they  had 
lived  in  the  belijef  that  they  loved  as  brother 
and  siater  do. . 

•  t^ady  Albinia  was  horror-struck.  Her  step- 
child engaged  to  a  worthless  tutor — a  man, 
half  artist,  half  teacher,  who  had  actuidly  to 
work  for  his  living  \  It  could  never  be.  She 
flatly  told  Hir*^  Iiamplngh  so,  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  despair^  and  said  despond- 
ingly  that  lie  woula  not  interfere.  So,  he 
went  up  to  London  suddenly,  leaving  his 
Mistoeratie  wife  and  his  wild  household  to 
fight  out  the  fight  by  themselvea.    The  lady 


was  left  a  cleax*  stage  now.  Mistress  of  the 
family,  without  even  the  seeming  controul  of 
her  husband,  she  would  soon  make  matters 
conform  to  her  ideas.  She  would  try,  at  any 
rate.  The  morning  after  Mr.  Lamplugh  went 
away,  she  called  Charley  Musgrave  into  her 
room.  Charley  came  in,  in  his  old  lounging, 
careless  way.  thinking  more  of  a  linnet^s  nest 
he  had  founa,  and  wanted  to  show  Daisy,  than 
of  the  Lady  Albinia. 

*  Mr.  Musgrave,"  began  the  lady  stiffly, 
but  with  all  Tier  renowned  politeness.  "I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trouole  you  with  a 
few  unpleasant  words." 

Charley  Musgrave  lookdd  up  frankly, 
«  Well,  Lady  Albinia,  what  is  it  1  '^ 

"You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Musgrave,  that 
your  proposals  for  Miss  Lamplugh  can- 
not meet  with  my  approbation,"  said  the 
Lady  Albinia,  playing  with  her  diamond  ring, 
with  her  finger  and  thumb  hooked  together, 
like  a  beak. 

**  Why  not,  my  lady  t "  he  asked,  his  cheeks 
rather  flushed  now. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Musgrave  we  need  not  go  into 
detail.  It  is  quite  enough  to  say,  generally, 
that  the  connection  would  be  undesirable,  ana 
that  I  positively  refuse  my  consent.  Most 
gentlemen  would  be  satisfied  with  this 
answer."   . 

"  But,  Lady  Albinia," urged  Charley,  *'when 
A  man's  prospect*,  and  every  hope  of  happi- 
ness, are  to  be  olighted,  it  is  but  fair  to  tell  him 
plainly  why.  1^  say  that  the  connection  is 
undesirable  is  very  vague.  Have  you  nothing 
more  definite  to  urge  against  me — my  habits^ 
chai*acterj  principles  t" 

**  Nothmg  decidedly  immoral,  Mr.  Mns* 
grave  ;  much  that  I  entirely  disapprove  of." 

"As  what,  my  lady?" 

"  Oh  I  Your  freedom,  wildness,  and— as 
I  consider  it — vulgarity.  I  have  always  de- 
plored your  influence  m  this  household — I 
confess  it  frankly — and  now  I  firmly  oppose 
this  engagement.  Granting  that  my  ideas  of 
good  breeding  are  unnecessarily  high  for  Mr, 
Lamplugh's  children,  yet  still,  Mr.  Musgrave, 
your  fortune,  your  worldly  poisition,  would  be 
a  sufficient  barrier." 

"But  if  Daisy  does  not  object  to  my 
poverty  ?  " 

"  MiAs  Lamplugh  miust  be  guided  and  con* 
trolled." 

"  And  if  she  will  not,  Lady  Albhiia  t " 

"  Mr.  Musgrave,  she  shall. 

"  Is  it,  then,  open  war  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Musgrave,  it  is  simply  a  negative 
warfare.  I  do  not  condescend  to  war  with 
tutors  and  children;"  and  the  Lady  Albinia 
seated  herself  with  inexpressible  disdain.  "  Of 
course,  Mr.  Musgrave,"  she  added  after  a 
moment's  silence,  during  which  Charley  had 
been  doing  strict  battle  with  his  passionate 
impulse  to  defy  her  to  her  face,  "  you  will 
consider  this  conversation  as  a  sufficient  dis- 
missal from  your  place  as  tutor  to  the  Master 
Lamplughs.*^ 
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He  bo^e(L  Poor  UJHovrf  he  dared  not  tnut 
hia  voice  now. 

''And — itisbeBttobe  candid  at  ouce — Imast 
forbid  any  attempt  at  communication  bet  veeu 
you  and  Miss  Lamplugb.  No  letters,  meo- 
BSLgen,  interviews — nothujg.  You  must  forget 
each  other,  without  a  tSoaghj;  of  renewing 
this  absurd  ^air.*^ 

''That,  Lady  Albinia,  I  cannot  promise. 
On  the  contrary,  I  must  bold  such  conmiunica- 
tion  with  Baif^  as  I  caA,  and  as  she  will 
grant." 

"  Then,  Mr,  Musgrave,  I  nmst  take  my  own 
measures." 

"Jia  yora  will,  »i^  lady:  X  must  overcome 
them." 

*<  Do  you  threaten  me,  wr  ?  ** 

"  No,  Lady  Albinia,  I  oftly  wajm  you.  Yon 
may  attempt  to  separate,  hut  you  will  never 
sucoeed  in  separating,  Daisy  and  myself.  I  will 
find  her  wherever  em  may  be  hidden,  and  she 
will  be  my  wife  in  spite  of  all  your  opposition. 
Do  I  not  know  her,  and  oan  I  not  trust  her. 
Tou  are  beating  yourself  against  a  rook ! 
Daisy's  truth  and  my  love  will  never  yield  !** 
With  these  words,  Oiarley  Musgrave  bowed, 
ftnd  walked  out  <^  the  rooan. 
I  **  We  shall  aee ! "  said  Xiadv  Albinia,  with  a 
peculiar  flame  in  her  sharp,  brown  eyes.  "  I 
,do  not  think  I  shall  be  outwitted  by  arecklws 
boyandgiriL** 

Tears,  vows,  prayera,  all  were  unheeded; 
Charley  Musgrave  must  go.  The  aristocratic 
Pate  had  cut  the  thread  oi  lave,  and  there 
was  no  way  of  help.  DaliiT*8  indignation, 
fierce  and  savage  aa  her  love  was  deep, 
was  of  no  avail  She  besought  Charley  to 
marry  her  in  the  fate  o£  her  enemies,  and-  to 
allow  them  no  passing  moment  of  triumph. 
But,  the  tutor  had  a  little  more  knowledge  of 
the  *^  proprieties,"  and  told  her  to  wait  and  be 
hopef  uL  Chaarley  Musgrave  went  away,  and 
poor  Daisy  was  teft  shipwrecked  and  alone. 

Lady  Albinia  folk>wed  up  this  first  blow  by 
tetkiog  Daisy  and  the  boys  to  London.  Shie 
mid  her  servants  had  hard  work  to  keep  them 
aU  together  on  the  road,  for  they  made  des- 
perate attempts  to  saoa^,  and  had  to  be 
watched  like  wild  birds  newly  caught. 
Lady  Albinia  was  t^M>e threatened  witJx  arrest 
by  policemen  with  tender  hearts,  who  oould 
mH}  believe  that  ahe  had  b^w  or  right  on  her 
side  when  they  saw  the  (fistress  of  her  poor 
prisonei's  ;  but  her  aristocratic  nose  and  per- 
fect manners  bore  her  over  all  sudi  difficulties, 
and  she  arrived  in  Londctn  sa&ly  with  her 
ehiarge. 

Id.  London,  Lady  Albinia  was  the  MaA- 
gregor  with  hit  foot -upon  his  native  heiuth. 
8he  wa£  abe^iliite.  Not  even  the  ghost  of 
marital  authority  disturbed  her  on  her 
throne.  The  cbiMren  were  well  watched  ; 
and,  in  such  a  wilderness  as  Londoai,  had 
but  little  chance  against  natives;  to  whom 
the  perplexing  streets  were  as  familiar,  as 
the  wild^flowers  on  the  moontaina  were  to 
them.     They   had   only  to  submit;  wtdch 


they  did  like  tigers  in  a  net :  talking  Arabic 
among  themselves,  and  weeping  such  pas- 
sionate tears  as  might  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone.  But  a  fashionable  heart  ia  a  v«ry 
good  imitation  of  stone,  when  the  necessity 
of  appearances  is  brought  into  action. 

Daisy  was  tortured.  A  French  staymaker 
was  caUed  in  to  imprison  her  figure  in  a  wfaflle- 
bone  pillory  ;  then  a  French  dresamaker  was 
called  in,  and  Daisy  stumbled  over  her  trailing 

fowns,  and  tore  her  lace  flowers  at  every  step, 
ler  feet  were  thrust  into  narrow-soled  boots, 
and  in  a  shoi^t  time  she  had  corns;  which, 
besides  paining  her  very  mu^h,  inexpressibly 
disgusted  her.  Her  hands  were  coaxed 
into  gloves  which  left  a  deep  red  mark  round 
her  wrists ;  and  she  was  not  allowed  to 
walk — only  to  drive  outinaa  open  carriage 
with  har  stepmotheor.  Charley  Muagrave  s 
letters  were  intercepted;  the  sharp  brown 
eyes  read  them  first,  and  then  the  beak- 
like fingers  burnt  them  in  the  fire ;  so,  as 
Daisy  was  too  innocent  to  know  of  post^ 
offices,  and  false  addresses,  and  could  not 
have  managed  a  Qland«stin>e  eorrespoudeuce^ 
even  if  she  had  known  how,  she  could  do 
nothing  but  hope  and  wonder,  and  love  and 
truet  She  knew  tbat  Charley  was  fiEdthfuly 
she  said,  and  she  believed  in  him  as  passionr 
aAely  as  she  mourned  for  him. 

But  the  poor  child  began  to  fade.  She 
had  a  fixed  pain  in  her  side,  a  feverish 
flufth  ea  her  dieek,  a  cough,  and  a  wild 
wandering  look  in  her  bright  eyea,  that 
reminded  Mr.  lomplugk  of  the  young 
mother  who  had  died  ten  years  ago,  in  his 
arms.  She  was  weaker  too;  and  her  old 
restless  energy  was  quite  subdued.  All 
she  did,  was  to  sit  by  the  windows  lookii^ 
into  this  park:  tears  filling  up  her  hollow 
eyes,  and  her  trembling  lips  repeating  low 
sonos  in  Ara^e — all  about  the  captive  and 
his  love — and  the  desert  and  sweet  lil;)erty. 

Mr.  Lamplugh,  frightened  into  manhood 
by  the  sight  of  his  pride  and  darling  droop- 
ing at  his  feet,  sent  for  the  fiunily  physician ; 
luckily  a  kiim  and  skilfiil  man.  A  glance 
at  the  Bedouin  child  told  him  the  whole  secret 
of  her  malady.  She  was  d^  ing,  he  said  blu  utly^ 
of  reetraint  She  must  just  go  back  to  Tod- 
erofl,  to  her  wlU  life  of  freedom  again,  if  tkey 
wished  to  save  her. 

"And,  oh,  papa ! "  aebbed  Daisy,  clasping 
her  thin  hands  topther.  ^  Give  me  back  my 
brothers  and  Charley  again  I " 

**  Ay^**  said  the  doctor*  ^  Mias  Daisy  had 
better  be  married  to  Charley,  I  think,  and  the 
young  gentlemen  had  better  go  back 
to  their  old  home  too.  Tou  see,  Mr.  Lamp- 
lugh, blood  is  stronger  than  breeding,  and 
Lady  Albinia  would  scarcely  have  tamed 
these  Arai>  natureik^if  ab^  had  had  them 
firom  the  cradle.  She  had  better  give  up 
the  aJttempt,  as  it  is.  Tou  want  generations, 
net  individuals,  for  educational  successes.  Let 
Lady  Albinia  adopt  some  Saxon  Mid,  if  she 
wants  to  prove  aome  Saxon  theory.  The  only 
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trutli  she  will  prove  with  these  children,  is, 
that  Bedouins  don't  make  good  followed  of 
fJEishiou,  and  that  nature  is  Wronger  than  the 
artificial  rules  and  restraints  of  society." 

The  doctor's  advice  was  followed,  and  the 
treatment  succeeded. 


WINGS  AJSD  TOES. 


Birds,  says  M.  ToUssenel — some  of  ^hose 
corious  fancies  ahout  quadrupeds  we  have 
already  cited— live  more  in  a  given  time  than 
any  other  creatures.  For,  to  live,  is  not  only 
to  love  :  it  is  also  to  move,  act,  and  travel  The 
hours  of  the  swift,  which  in  siity  minutes  can 
reach  the  distance  of  eighty  leagues,  aare 
longer  than  the  hours  of  the  tortoise,  because 
they  are  better  occupied,  and  comprise  a 
greater  number  of  events.  Men  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  can  go  ftrom  Europe  to  America 
in  little  more  than  a  Week,  live  four  times  as 
much  as  men  of  the  last  century,  who  took  a 
month  to  make  the  passage.  People  who 
are  now  fifty  years  of  age  have  still  a  longer 
time  before  them  than  Michael  Angelo  and 
Voltaire  had,  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
laid  in  the  cradle.  Independently  of  birds 
thus  enjoying  mote  of  life  than  all  other 
beings  in  the  same  given  number  of  y6ar8, 
Ume  Seems  to  glide  over  them  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  its  effects  ;  or  rather,  time 
GtSj  miproves  them,  reviving  their  colours 
ana  strengthening  their  voices.  Age  increases 
the  beanty  of  blrSs,  while  in  men  it  bl-ings  on 
ttgttness. 

A  bird  is  a  mod^^l  ship  constructed  by  the 
hand  of  Ood,  in  which  the  conditions  of 
strtffcness,  manageability,  and  lightness,  are 
absolutely  and  necessarily  the  same  as  in 
veasels  built  by  the  hand  of  man.  There  are 
not  In  the  world  two  things  Which  resemble 
each  other  more  strongly,  both  mechanically 
and  physically  speaking,  than  the  carcase  and 
framework  of  a  bird  and  a  ship.  The  breast- 
bone so  exactly  resembles  a  keel,  that  the 
Bbglish  language  has  retained  the  name. 
The  wings  are  the  oars,  the  tail  the  rudder. 
^4t  ordinal  observer,  Huber  the  Genevese, 
Who  has  carefully  noticed  the  fiight  of  birds 
of  jp'ey,  has  even  made  use  of  the  metaphor 
ihnii  suggested  to  establish  a  charaeterlstic 
<&;tlnctioil  b«tween  rowei-s  and  sailers.  The 
rowers  are  the  falcons,  who  have  the  first  or 
second*  Wing-feafher  the  longest,  and  who  are 
aUe,  by  means  of  this  poweif ol  oar  to  dart 
l^ht  into  the  wind*s  eye.  The  mere  saflers 
ale  the  eagles,  the  vultures,  and  the  buizards, 
wliose  mor&  rounded  wings  resemble  sails. 
Tfie  towing  bird  is  to  the  sailing  bird  what 
^Steamer  that  laughs  at  adverse  winds  is 
t6  tiie  whooner,  Which  cani&ot  advance  against 

*The  bdA^  of  highfiyeirs,  as  well  as  their 
l^ftKhers,  are  tubes  filled  with  air,  communi- 
-*^ll)g  '  with  a  'pulmonary  reservoir  of  pro- 
^OUA  '  capacity.      This    reservoir    is    also 
dy  (Joiiiiected  with  the  air-cells  which  lie 


between  Hke  interior  muscles,  and  which  are 
So  many  swimming-bladders  by  aid  of  which 
the  bird  is  able  to  in^te  its  volume,  and 
diminish  its  specific  gravity  in  proportion. 
In  birds  that  are  laden  with  a  heavy  burthen 
of  head.  Nature  has  interposed  so  decided  a 
g£^  between  skm  and  flesh,  that  there  results 
an  almost  complete  detachment  of  the  skin. 
Consequently,  they  can  be  stripped  of  their 
coating  just  as  easily  as  a  raboit  can.  Tn 
man,  and  other  mammifers,  the  blood,  in  the 
act  of  breathing,  advances  ready  to  meet  the 
air ;  in  birds,  air  enters  to  find  the  blood,  and 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  everywhere.  Hence 
an  ubiquity  of  respiration  and  a  rapidity  of 
hflfttaatosis,  which  explains  the  untirability  of 
the  vdngs  of  birds.  The  muscles  do  not  get 
fatigued,  because  they  receive  new  vigour 
every  second  from  the  influence  of  the  ever- 
revivified  blood.  A  stag  or  a  hare  drops  at 
last,  when  hunted,  because  its  lungs,  rather 
than  its  legs,  are  tired. 

Between  the  different  members  of  a  bird's 
body  there  exists  a  sort  of  equilibrium  and 
balance,  whi(*h  prevents  any  one  organ  from 
obtaining  lindue  development  without  another 
losing  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus,  exag- 
gerated length  of  wing  ffenerally  coincides 
with  very  small  feet  and  leffs.  Examples ; 
the  frigate-bird,  the  swift,  and  the  humming- 
bird. Feathered  feet  and  legs  are  mostly 
shorty  as  in  pigeons  bantams,  ptarmigan,  and 
grouse.  Nature  always  contrives  to  econo- 
mise out  of  one  part  of  a  bird's  body  the 
material  which  she  has  too  lavishly  expended 
upon  another.  Good  walkers  are  bad  flyers, 
and  good  flyers  are  bad  walkers.  First-rate 
runners  and  divers  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  risinoj  in  the  air.  Sahf-blind  individuals, 
like  owls,  are  astonishingly  quick  of  hearing. 
Creatures  clad  in  plain  costume  are  recom- 
pensed by  the  powers  of  song.  The  lark  and 
the  redbreast,  victim  species  (both  being 
greedily  eaten  in  France),  have  the  gift  of 
poesy  bestowed  upon  theai  to  console  them 
for  their  fature  sorrows. 

The  most  exquisite  sense  a  bird  possesses^ 
is  sight.  The  acutencss  and  sensibility  of 
the  retina  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  wing.  The  swift^  according  to 
Belon's  calculatioik  eaa  see  Sr  gnat  distinctly, 
at  the  distanoe  of  more  than  five  huudrea 
vards.  The  kite,  koverliig  in  the  air  at  a 
heiffht  beyond  our  feeble  vision,  perceives 
witl^  ease  the  small  dead  minnow  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  cognisant 
of  the  imprudence  of  tiie  poor  Uttle  field- 
mouse  as  it  timidly  ventures  out  of  Us  hole. 
AH  Qod  has  done  andnaad%fi«hafi  thoroughly 
well  done  and  made.  J£  He  had  not  exactly 
proportioned  the  visual  powers  of  the  bird  of 
prey,  or  the  swallow,  to  its  dashing  flight 
the  mere  extreme  velocity  of  the  bim  would 
have  only  served  to  break  its  neck.  Par- 
tridges constantly  kill  themselves  against  the 
iron  wires  of  electric  telegrM)hs ;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  mid  thrushes  and 
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larks,  with  dislocated  vertebne  when  they  fall 
into  the  large  vertical  net  which  is  used  in 
France  by  twilight  sportsmen. 

Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  «aid  und  fieen, 
the  sense  of  touch  is  the  most  perfect  in 
birds,  and  the  organs  of  feeling  are  en* 
do  wed  with  a  subtil  ty  of  perception  more 
exquisite  evfn  than  those  oi'  siffht.  In  fact, 
air  being  the  most  variable  and  unstable  of 
elements,  birds  would  be  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  gift  of  universal  sensibility,  enabling 
them  to  appreciate  and  foretell  the  slightest 
perturbations  of  the  medium  they  iuhant  In 
consequence,  the  feathered  race  Itre  armed 
with  a  nervous  impressionability  which  com- 
prises the  different  properties  of  the  hygro- 
meter, the  thermometer,  the  barometer,  and 
the  electroscope,  A  tempest  which  tf^ces  the 
man  of  science  by  surprj^e,  h^,  long  before, 
given  waiting  to  the  birds  of  the  Hea.  The 
noddies,  cormorants,,  gulls,  and  petrels,  know 
twenty-four  hours  beforehand,  by  means 
of  the  .  magnetic  telegraph .  which  exists 
within  t^hem^  the  exact  day  and  moment 
when  ocean  is  ^oing  intQ  one  of  hjb»  great 
rage^,  opening  wide  bis  green  f^bysses,  and 
dinging  the  angry  foam  of  his  waves  In  insult 
against  the  forehead  of  the  qlifk  Some  birds 
are  the  h.arbin2ers  of  wintry  storms  ;  4>thier8 
usher  in  Uie  advent  of  iqpring.  The  .TAven  and 
the  nightingale  announce  the  ooaqaing  of  the 
tem  pest  by  a  peculiar  form  of  bird's  ^x^uressidn, 
wliich  they  both  ioem  to  b^^ve  tiorrovved  from 
th^  voe&bulary  of  the  fro^:;— a  prii-eminently 
'  Titr\'oua  anliufvl,  tg  Ti."lioni  the  scl^juoa  of 
calvanisra  is  greatly  indebted.  The  chaffinch, 
in  imaettled  weiitUer,  rtconmieuda  this  trtv- 
velkr  to  take  hU  ui^ibrt^Ua,  rnvd  advises 
the  houiekeeper  not  to  be  in  a  hurry 
'to  hung  out  her  Imeii.  C*f?ty in  mystic 
gcnjusya  have  attributed  this  faculty  of  .dlvi- 
nalitm  pogaefiifld  by  birils,  ta  mi  me  meoial 
^  s^iiellnlity,  acquainting  them  with  the  lujjipn  of 
the  i^kctric  currents  that  traverae  thetin^ 
^sphere,  and  accurately  Informing  them  of 
""their  d inaction »  Xui  is  there  any  scientific 
Itvgiiment  wjhich  can  \}^  coitfideutly  opposed 
to  mch  a  theory, 

'      After  ttie  orgnn-=i  o(  sight  and  toiic^  tiie 

'fitjnste  of  hearii^  cotuejj  u*fxt  iu   ijnportan^. 

'Tlie  delicacy  of  the  auditoTj  powers  of.  birds 

is  HiiflTiqiejitly  amwireiit  from  th<*  pasf^i^  .for 

^Yoc-il'mndc^  which  many  of  thwu  umnifest. 

It  is  ail  urn  verbally  admitted  ph}-Bicfd  law 

tbftt^  m  all  ammaf^  a  cloae  and  iiiv«,r:^ible 

corrt^sipoudeiice  exisU  but  ween  the  organs  pf 

Voke  siud  those  of  li earing,  'No'a^  birds  ^^ill 

'  Iw  aeen^  are  the  Steutora  of  naturt^  The  bull, 

%ho  il  an  enormoua  quadruped,  endowed 

ivHKa^  immensely  cupaoioua  cheat,  does  not 

^^oar  bufler  thau  the  bitterns  a  nioderj^te 

»iz«d  bird  whic!i   freqtiehta  out  ponds.    I|i 

IjOrraine,  they  styles  hi^n  ih(*  baiat  xl'eau,  pr 

Ut  fl^ater-buiiy  '  A  crtuje,  tn^nitHilln;;  two  pr 

thh*tj  thousatid   yarda  abpy<3  the  .^  as  face  ,of 

the    earth,    putb    your  liead   back    just,  as 

iriokntly  as  ft  friend  who  askR  you,  "  Sow  4p 


you  do  1 "  from  the  balcony  of  a  fifth-floor 
window:  while  the  thundering  Mirabeau, 
who  should  venture  to  harangue  the  Parlsiaii 
populace  from  the  top  of  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  would  ran  a  great  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  convey  a  single  word  to  a  single 
member  of  his  congregation. 

Ascend  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a  balloon, 
in  company  with  an  old  Atlas  lion,  whose 
formidable  roaring  once  struck  terror 
throughout  Algerian  wildernesses ;  and,  when 
you  have  risen  only  half  a  mile,  make 
your  travelling  companion  give  utterance  to 
the  most  sonorous  of  bis  fine  ^est-notes. 
Those  notes  will  spend  themselves  in  empty 
space,  without  descending  so  low  as  the  earth. 
But  the  rojral  kite,  iSoating  another  half-mile 
above  you,  will  not  let  you  lose  a  siligle  in- 
flexion of  his  oat'like  mowings,  miniatures 
though  Uiey  be  of  the  lion's  roar.  It  is  pro- 
bable, says  M,  Tonssenel— M.  Toussetieris 
always  speaking,  through  our  humble  inter- 
pretation— ^that  nature  has  expend^  more 
genius  in  tha  constnzcHon  of  the  larynx  of  a 
wren  c/r  a  nightingale,  thim  in  fabricating  the 
ruder  throato  of  all  the  qnadHipeds  put 
toget^r. 

SmeE  And  taste  are  but  feeble  in  Hrd^ ; 
and  they  have  no  great  oocaribn  for  either 
sense.  A  bird*s  appetite  mit$l  be  enormous, 
in  ordeor  to  supply  tShe  animal  heat  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  superior  nature. 
A  biard  is  a  locomotive  of  the  very  first 
rankr««  high^pressure  engine,  whioh  bums 
more  fuel  thkn  three  or  four  ordinary 
i^achioH;  "  Animals  feed  ;  ihan'  eats,*' says 
worthy  BriUat  S«varin.  ^  Clever  inen  h\6ne 
know  how  to  eat  properly.^'  Th\»  strictly 
true^  gastrodophie  aphcriipn  ill  mor^  exiotly 
4pplici|bleto  birda  than  to  quadrupeds'  Birds 
j^edtto  aswage  their  huuMr  «nd  to  lUtot&e 
themselves;  n04>  to  indtt%e  ini  epleuriMa. 
They  latten  Uurough  Ak&  ennui,  ^d  fbr 
pastime -s  sake^  rather  than  throngli  ai^y 
ambition  of  '^cutting  np  &t"  The*  task, 
moin90Ter^iSMkigned  to  lheia,t8  to  'destroy  the 
innnmerfible  seeds. of  .w^eda  [whtch^  theyido 
in  a  larger  proportion .IdKih  the-prb^ieoted 
^Q04»  *oi  ■  hiunan  -  food])  >.  and  *  animal'  land 
jnsect .  v^miin^;  which  >Mould  sbdn  nnnihils/lfe 
tihe  labours. of  maA»  didnotoertain  bpedes  of 
birds /leel  An.  inoeasant  eravzng'  to , devotfr 
them.* . '  3irds  iiate  no  noae^  fbr  the  s^me  good 
reaaon  that  th^  have  no  palate. .  It  v$  not 
s^eoeesary  that  creaturaa,  destined  to  -  est 
everything  witbotit  snaking' V17  finces^  shoilld 
hav;^  po^ed  iot  front  of  t^heir' stomachy  as  wo 
have,  a  vigilant  sentinel  who  is*  tronbleamnely 
cat^ona  -^o  and,  what  he  aHovn  to  enter  the 
fortresSf  All|  therefore,  that  haa  beett  said 
About  the  fine  9oeot  <jr<t)he  erow.  aoid  the 
vuyltur^iyho  anuff  gunpowder  «nd  oor 
at  incrediblie  diatMUOoes,  is « simply,  aba 
'Theijreui  m  ^xoell^nt  veliaoti  iMhy.'Cr^wasfaould 
not  ?mell  ^Qpo^der;:  .natadv,  tkat.^nn^ 
powder  is  Ac^ntlei^  until  it!  isr  buvnt^'  '^We 
venture  tOrOiQubt  this  atniement  of  fi^t  i  hmnng 
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a.  decided  .personal  note  for  Uie  saltpetre). 
If  ci*ow9  could  peraeive  that  peir&me  it 
vQuki  attract  them^  instead  of  driving 
them,  away,  Grovre  aad^vQltiires  are  carrion 
birds,  who  love,  above  all  things  the  treat  of 
a  battle. 

Onof,  when,  the  sons  of  the  last  king  of 
France  had  ordered  the  make-believe  of  a 
}x\qe  little  war  to  be  got  up  in  tbeenvironb  of 
rontaiA^ble9>u  £af  the  gratification  of  the 
hmgasae^  of  Parisrr^a  raoe  whose  eyes  are' 
always  ou  tlie  look-out  for  childish  spectacles 
wherein  ^uiet  people  pvetend  that  they  are 
o^  the  pomt  of  kill&g  other  quiet  people^ — an 
old  crow  of  the  neighbomrbood,  who  had  gou^ 
.  tb|H»^i  the  campaign  of  eighteen  hundred 
^.;md  twelve,  &iBcii4d  he  recognised  in  the 
,  inattOQqvrep  oi  the  army  of  parade,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  mujrderous  dramas  which  had 
supplied  ^um,  in ,  the  good  old  time,  with 
/refluent  and  delicious  banqmetSi  He  in- 
£[>rmed  his  cpraarades  allai^ouud^  what  &  kieky 
chance  KftS  in  atdrQ  lor  tliem:  expressly 
advising  them,  to  get  their  beaks  and  diaws 
sharpened,  on  their  way  to  the  reodezvous. 
^.wnolp  flock'of  body-pi(deecs  ossemObled^  and 
,  hpyered,  in  thick  groups  over  the  tw6  camps, 
,  excjtii^  them  by  their  vociferations  to  set 
to,  in  right  f(pod  earnest  If  bat  little  blood 
were  shedi  it  was  not  through  amy  fault  of 
the  ovows;  and  nothiaff  eould  equal  their 
^te  and  ra^  when  w^  found  ihalt  tiie 
deiQonstratiou  was  only  a  ^e« 

"We  have  here  only  room  briefly  Uy  state 
..that  M.  Xeussenel,  for  reasons  whieh  he  ably 
states  elii$Bifi6s  lurds  acoordmg  to  the  form 
f)C  th«  foot.  Every  hkti,  from  &e  penguin  of 
^ l^e< Anttaeetio  pol^  to  the  gerfiilcon  of  the 
43)«rth  .  Cipe^  has  the  foot  dthet  flat  er 
.eurved.  The  whole  kingdoea of  birds k  thus 
.^Tiai^e  uilo  iFlsrt^foots  and  Ourverfoots. 
The  ^rst  three  orders  of  the  foitaer  class,  atie, 
^^  Cte^fooia^  the  Stiltera,  and  the  Y6loci- 
pjIdee^jQOP' Runners.  Farther  general  details 
^reaov.  impossible;  we  ean  oirly  give  a 
liample  of  tbe  Btfnneva 
1 ;.  Pmiaebe  to  Heaven  fbr  ei«ea(a^g  the  veloc}- 
fed^.Abe  ddkhl  alike  of  the  ^ye  and  the 
IMdy^dn^fae:  glory  and  ornament  of  fields, 
imrests,  and  feaste^-lhe  aourisher  of  rich  and 
ipoor  I'.iNo other;  race  contributee  in  the  eame 
^CQ|K>rtion  tdiba^i'Stwo  eomposiTbe  ple)%surea 
^spertEsg  and  eating.  The  world  with  no 
etiifil^.lxving  eneatnres  to  inhabit  it  thau  men, 
momem^  aM  velod^dei^  might  still  manage 
ti>  Mi  <ni  itolembiy,' 

i  The  ivelbcipedes  dome  -  imttiecfi^ely  afber 
the  atiHdra^  ih  the '  order  of  creation.  They 
^srei^ev^fint  Inhabitatttl  of  the  earliest 
-eneraingiOontfoeDtQj'fbr,  iheyareliiarbivorous 
andr  grai]iUpMToreu&  ereatures,  and  |;rass  is' 
■tiiie  mi^ml  miiiiifeelatlon  of  the  «1tal  forces  of 
thejeavtiu  Their  chameter  of  primo^iture ' 
3s;/«iot0ovei!^  md^il^^  stamped  upon  all  their 
festnufes,!  M  tthbir<  rtMhnenSiil  istrueiure,  a!nd ; 
their  small  number  of  toes.  The  order  opens 
with  tiie  0B<3i^  (the  OBtiieh  hi  a  bird-quad*  i 


niped,as  thepenifiiin  is  a  bird-fi^h) ;  It  can- 
not fly,  fbr  want  of  wings,  and  hJis  only  two 
toes  on  iaeh  foot.  If  Xhe  mouodactyl,  or  cue- 
toed  bird,  existed,  it  would  certalol  v  belong 
to  this  order.  All  the  runners  of  Europe 
havei  wingd  and  can  fly.  Hie  most  un- 
finished serled  w^  possess,  is  that  of  the 
winged  tridaotyls.  The  bustard  is  the  one 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  ostrich.  Never- 
theless, as  every  individual  in  the  order  has 
its  frame  modelled,  more  or  less,  after  that  of 
the  osttich,  it  is  important  to  refer  to  this 
original  and  primitive  pattern,  and  to  com- 
pare its  organisation  with  th^t  of  the  hum- 
ming-birds: in  order  clearly  to  comprehend 
the  oharacter  and  the  providential  destiny  of 
the  creatures  we  are  considering. 

'  Tlie  humming-bird,  and  all  the  dwlfi-sailers, 
have  the  thoracic  cavity,  or  chest,  out- 
rageously developed,  with  the  ridge  of  the 
bt^t-bone  proje<^ing,  like  the  keel  of  a 
cutter.  But,  in  virtue  of  the  natural  law  of 
equilibritim.  this  excessive  development  can 
only  take  plaee  at  thci  expense  6f  some  other 
part  of  the  body.  In  the  humming-bird,  the 
atrophied  and  deficient  portion  is  the  region 
of  the  insertion  of  the  lower  members.  All 
is  saorificed  to  lightness  and  utility.  The 
ehest  is  flishioned  like  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
In  sliKxrt,  the  swifl  sailer,  Vhen  its  feathers 
ai'O  plucked,  had  a  gk>6at  resemblance  to  its 
own  skeleton  :  ah  Idea,  which  invincibly 
repulses  all  thoughts  of  savoury  rbast-meat 

But  let  Us  demolish,  piece  by  piece,  the 
fhime  bf  the  bird  of  pt^y^  or  the  hummitig- 
bitd.  Lcfl  vtH  btit  the  complete  ih  the  place 
of  the  incomplete,  and  substitute  the  empty 
(br  Hie  full  Xiet  yts  take^  in  One  word,  the 
very  reterse  of  tJl  these  andtoinical  arrange- 
ments, and  we  shall  have  the  exact  pattern 
of  ike  runner.  There  do  not,  perhaps,  exi^t 
in  a)]  nature  tVo  creatures  belont^g  to  the 
eame  faii^ly,  which  bear  such  slight  marks 
of  relationship,  as  the  humming-bird'  and  the 
oetrieh.  In  vain  tvotild'  the  latter  deny  the 
fact  that  it  partakes  niore  of  ihe  camel  than 
of  the  biped ;  for,  in  pi-oof  of  the  fact,  it 
carries  on  itis  back  the  children  and  the 
kings  of  Egypt  An  Ostrich  is  a  vice- versa 
humming«-bird.  'Here  flight,  there  running, 
is  the  only  means  of  locomotion.  In  the 
ostrich  the  breast-bone,  instead  of  projecting, 
is  flattened  do^  to  ridiculous  mmensions. 
It  is  a  bony  plate  in  the  form  of  a  shield, 
which  acts  as  a  prow^  instead  of  a  keel.  The 
thighs  and  legs  assume  the  bulky  dimensions 
of  Sie  s^me  parts  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds. 
All  of '^hich  melius,  that  Nature,^  who,  in  the 
swift  sailert;  has  favoured  the  development  of 
uneatable  parts  at  the  eXpebse  of  those  which 
are  articles  of  food,  has  completjdly  changed 
her  style  of  architecture '^n  the  veloei- 
pedes^:  neglecting  the  parts  which  are  never 
eaten,  in  order  to  develope, 'in  luxurious 
^hiott,  tUosfe  parts  Wlilch  sujipty  us  with 
dainty  dishes. 

Now,  wherefore  this  contrast  of  comparative 
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anatomy  ?     Wherefore    has    Nftture,    who 
does  nothing  without  a  motive,  so  liberally 

famished  the  velocipede  with  meat  1  Why 
as  she  endowed  that  tender  viand  with  so 
remarkable  an  easiness  of  digestion,  and  00 
exquisite  and  inviting  a  fla  vovrT  Does  Nature, 
by  these  signs,  intetid  to  Insinuate  that  the 
providential  destiny  ^  the  runner  is  to  be 
snared  or  shot,  and  th^n  roasted  and  eaten  ? 
The  factj  alas  !  is  only  too  probable,  the 
language  too  ckar,  the  oracle  too  certain. 
Yes !  Everythh^  leads  to  the  belief  that 
Nature  has  destined  the  order  of  velocipedes 
to  serve  as  food  for  flesh-eatii^  creatures,  in 
every  kingdom  of  the  animated  world.  Yqs  j 
These  unhappy  races  ^a^erijt,  ui  the  same  degree 
afi  the  ruminants,  Xho  ^pellation  of  tl:^ 
victim  order.  [Victim,  frojpa  the  Latin  viotos, 
conquered,from  which  the  word  victuals  is  also 
derived,  in  consequence  of  theztncient  pi^actice 
of  conquerors  n^iking  4  ;neal  off  Uieir  con- 
queree's  suioin.]  yes!  Of  what  we  is  it  to 
mince  the  natter  ?  Amox^at  'bi^d^  the 
velocipedes  are,  to  jfjAn,  what  the  rumiiiAuts 
are  amongst  the  n^animifers — an  order,  every 
species  of  which  is  eb^ged  with  the  mission 
of  furnishing  us  with  composite  j;4easur$. 
The  angJpgy  must  he  very  evident ;  since, 
before  we  came  to  enlk;hten  the  wo^ld^  it  haa 
already  struck  a.nijniDer  of  savants.  5Jiei;e 
are,  in  fcict^  velocipedes  of  the  ^wnds,  anil 
velocipedes  of  the  steppes — of  the  me^dow^ 
tiie  rocks,  and  the  precipices — exactly  as  there 
are  ruminants  for  every  one  of  those  special 
localities.  There  b  ife  ostrjkjh,  as  there  is 
the  camel ;  t^e  hASt^d,As  the  antelope  ;  th^ 
hen,  as  the  cow  ^  th^  partridge  and  the 
pheasant,  as  the  gazelle  and  tile  4*oe ;  the 
bartavelle,  the  grouse,  and  ibfi  ptarmigan, 
as  the  mou^pp,  th^  hpyqueitixii  ^nd  i'ji» 
chamois. 

Further,  tlie  veloQJpedes  ^e  aJtl  tni^ 
ruminants,  living,  Uke  then),  oi;i  grass  and 
grail?.  They  have  several  stomajchs,  with  .a 
'preparatory  crop  fulfilling  exactly  tne  sajne 
oflBce  as  the  paunch  of  the  quadruped,  Now, 
^  meats  produced  from  ^ras^  are  qf  delicate 
ta^.te  and  easy  digestion*  Analogically  and 
algebraically  ^[>eaJkiog.  the  hen  is  tp  the  cow 
as  the  parjtridge  is  to  tne  roe.  The  hen  ^ves 
usher  eggs  and  h^r  chickens,  just  as  Ithe  cow 
does  her  milk  s^A  her  calf.  We  onght^  b^id^ 
to  remark  thai,  in  either  orden  the  flesh  of 
«  the  female  is  sup^ior  to  that  of  tne  male.  The 
[J  fact,  moreover,  is  univers^,  that  nature  has 
endowed  the  fi^male  worl4  with  more  delicate 
aromas  than  the  ^iftle ;  with  i^ore  fleshy 
^issues  and  shorter  muscles. 

To  this  pi^opo^tiQU  wifl  he  made  the  ob- 
jection that  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  nevertheless, 
is  preferable  to  that  of  tfie  cow.  There  is  no 
denying  it  Only,  it  majr  be  observed,  the  ox 
is  not  the  contrary  of  tne  pow.  but  is  simply  j 
the  uncle  of  the  c^f.  Put  the  cow  in  the  j 
same  condition  as  the  o^  and  she  will  bear ; 
the  palm  ;   exactly  as  tne  poularde  is  far 


merely  the  chicken's  aunt.  The  profound 
study  of  the  above  analogies  has  led  M. 
Toussenel  to  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
following  magnificent  law  of  passional  move- 
ment :  Cod  has  delivered  up  animals  to  man. 
by  means  of  the  virtues  of  the  females  ana 
the  vices  of  the  males. 

Take  all  our  domestic  animals  one  after 
the  other — the  list  is  not  a  very  long  one — 
conscientiously  analyse  the  dispositions  of 
both  sexes,  and  you  will  inevitably  find  the 
foregoing;  conclusion  lurking  at  th^  bottom 
of  your  compai'isons.  You  will  be  convinced 
of  the  innocence, ^entleuese^  and  docility  of 
the  females,  and  of  the  pride,  mischievousness, 
and  insubordination  of  the  n;iales.  Now  for 
a  few  individual  portraits. 

The  great  bustard  is  the  swiftest  of  our 
runners.  Per  contra,  flight  is  severe  exercise, 
and  is  only  undertaken,  with  visible  repug- 
nance, when  danger  is  knocking  loud  at  the 
door.  The  slightest  damage  to  its  wings 
exposes  !t  to  serious  disastei^  One  morning 
before  daybreak,  when  some  Champagne 
peasants  were  proceeding  from  Suippe  to 
C%4lons-8ur-Mame,  they  perceived  a  herd  of 
creatures  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  road 
xnakinff  unavailing  eflbrts  to  rise  froni  the 
ground.  On  «|>proaching  to  inspect  the 
phenomenon  more  closely,  they  ascertained 
that  the  crippled  birds  were  great  bustards, 
whose  wi^gs  were  00  completely  locked  up 
by  the  hoar-frost  as  to  be  useless,  either  for 
fl^ht  or  running.  The  barbarous  travellers, 
as  we  should  have  done  in  their  place,  natu- 
rally took  advantage  Of  the  circumstance. 
They  knocked  the  unhapjwr  fowls  on  the  head : 
and  the  market  of  Chlfons,  the  capital  of 
Bustardland,  was  abundantly  supplied  on 
that  occasion.  A  gunshot  which  teas  upon  ft 
bustard,  at  the  lowest  figure  is  always  worth 
twenty  francs  on  the  spot.  Champagne, 
which,  in  the  time  of  B41on,  was  so  nch  vx 
bustards,  and  so  poor  in  vegetables,  is  still 
the  only  province  of  Trance  where  these 
birds  feel  comfortable,  and  consent  to  breed. 
But  two  facts  are  sufficient  to  give  you  an 
i^ea  of  the  present  variety  of  the  species. 
Many  sportsmen,  M.  Tpussenel  includea.  have 
shot  for  vears  in  the  Champenoise  desert, 
without  burning  powder  over  a  dngle 
bustard.  And  for  many  seasons  past,  Chevet, 
the  illustrious  game-dealer  of  the  Palais 
Boyal,  has  not  received  more  than  haJf-a- 
dozen  specimens.  The  great  bustard  has 
passed  into  the  state  of  a  myth  in  Artoi^ 
V  end6e,  Brenne,  and  even  in  the  stony  plains 
of  the  south,  wnere  it  formerly  took  up  its 
winter  quarters.  Its  apparition  iu  uiose 
credulous  districts  is  now  considered  as  thQ 
forerunner  of  extraordinary  political  events — 
although  it  seldom  really  does  more  than 
announce  the  very  near  aj)proa£h  of  frosty 
weather. 

The  phvsiognomy  of  the  plovers  is  not 
happy.    Tneir  head  is  much  too  voluminous, 
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inserted  too  low,  and  too  "mvtdh  at  a  tight- 
angle  with  the  cmnhira.  The  sentitnetot  of 
fraternity  is  hi*»hly  devBloJ)©d  iJimoaft  species 
c/t  the  noTeridee.  When  a  j^o^roris  brought 
to  the  gronnd,  the  whole  band  a/lights,  to 
render  him  aasistanfce.  ^rtatnen  hate  more 
than  once  exterminated  whole  flocks  of  dotte- 
rels without  stiftkig  a  step.  The  poor  crea- 
tures eruelly  ^»piate  tb^  fi&uH  df  having  tbo 
round  a  head  Th<y  h«ve  the  elti^me  ^nd 
idiotic  simplicity  to  b^dre  in  the  harfrtle*- 
ness  of  t^pey  people  ;  «!nd  aUOfw'themselv^s'to 
be  €Sft8ilr  apjMroaohed  by^  whomsocrvcfr  may  pre- 
tend to  t^  unable  to  walk  Btraiglft.  Sielfgious 
obeervers  of  the  MnbaoImMi  h.%  tbeyr^pialr 
to  the  wat^r «ide  At Btiited  howrs two  orthr^e 
times  erery  day,  to  make  tfa^ir  abltltion^  and 
wash  threir  feet,  the  ddtterel,  of  all  the 
plovers, haa^the higg«^ and  the  roundesthead, 
\i^hich  might  perhaps  be  Bopp^aed  to  indicate 
that  it  o<mtafaffl  m&  ^atedt  qtMnttty  bf 
brain.  /Fhe-faet  iselca^Iy  the  T^elne.  Hie 
fahs  the  greatetft  faith  in  drtink^  m«n,  and 
manfieBts  the  moat  ob^lnatb  propensft^to 
throw  htmeelf  in  ^he  trpoHfimairs  way.  This ' 
same  4Qttm*e),  formerfy'V^ry  dommesn  hi  La 
Beauce,  was  the  jBrknfllve  rt«m©nt  of  the 
fhmoOB  yStUf  dfQ  QiMttr^  ft  has  AOIdn  a 
victim  to  its  own  rf^ry.  Tha  -p&W^  euth 
oess  led  to  th^  pdle'b  com^ompdon,  and  l!he 
pftt^s  eoiMmmption  lad  natur«]|y  to  the  de- 
slrmjtiotioftheBpeftidB^  TbeK^hartreftpaittfv^ 
oooks  ai<e  at  lasa  obK^  to  )>6plac6  the  ab- 
sent dottercfl  %y  'part»xdg9y  quail,  and  kQ>k 
flesh. 

Threeto^^mn^s  last  oxpr^BHioA  atip^Mrs  in* 
ikke  form  of  the  gdldktti  i^var.  Henceforth 
thid  character  of  jorknitivetfesB  completely 
disap]!Desiti3 ;  its  ^Bappearaace  atmounces 
the  end  df  flatfb(ftism,  abd  ocer  arrival  at  a 
fifttperior  sphere.  The  Mrd  by  ^wMchthe  tt*n»- 
ition  Ib  made,  is  the  lapmlkg,  rejoithig  in  a 
small  hind  toe.  The  apteryx  Is  an  instance 
i^at  a  vitperi<yr  pasBioaal  tS!tle  is  <)Onfbrred 
Qpon  a  <|iiasi-tridact7fl  by  t^e  ahtf|de  addition 
df  a  ^mn  liowever  lil^  on  the  leig  it  may 
spnrat.  The  influcnee  of  a  fotafthlioe  is  not 
Isss  Manifest  hei«.  iThe  SNHrs  lapwing  con- 
tracts matrimoay.  !Be  is  wtliag  to  remain 
the  golden  plover'B  meBBtoMe  and  IHBnd  in 
the  daily  Klatiotn  6f  "Mrmlttr  Hh;  httt,  he 
refoaeB  to  «tttBr  int^  sny  )cmmn«iarfy  of  poli^- 
ttcid  and  ^«*nal  do(ftrhiea  w4^  hhSL  The 
moral  stmeri^rity  <tf  the  fonfM)eed  bird  Is 
flnthar  displayed  In  the  ore«tMl  lapwing. 
Why  this  cTetft  ^n'iirt  Bnrftoh  peendt  ?  Why 
do  we  ted  an  attrilMitto  ol  M^mlty  adbmii^ 
oae  Ihead  and  ficrt  aavet^er  t 

The  tresty  it  *appears,i»an  ^tmomey  reward 
bestowed  upon  the  pe«erwtl,  both  fbr  hiaexemj- 
|flary  dotflMSic  conduct,  tmd  for  l^e  nomercms 
adrvices  of  a  cvMnptBiteidnd  wliichhe  wndera 
tei  his  lord  and  mMt«r,  mMi.  The  peewit  is 
not  content  with  suy^iyiag  us^  in  Oobober, 
with  savoury  meat :  in  «p9*ing,  he  puswEtote  us 
#fth  exquint^y  deiiente  eggs,  at  least  as  good 
ab'those  of  Utt  domestic  heU.    fie  does  no^ 


restrict  his  benefits  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table ;  he  aiterds  us  sJ)ort  on  the  grandest 
scale.  At  large,  he  protedtB  the  dikes  of 
fiolland  'ii'oih  the  "t^vages  of  Wotms,  which 
would  otherwise  undermine  them.  'For  that 
•reason,  he  pre*f(*fft  the  Polders  tb  any  (rther 
residenbe»*-^plahft  ivhSeh  lie  beneath  the  letel 
of  the  sea,  and  have  be^n  rescued  from  the 
waves  by  the  industry  of  mah.  TFn  captivity 
he  ornamentB  our  gardens  by  the  iinished 
^raees  of  hiB  eJegtmt  peneoh.  *6be>  wa^es  a 
relentless  war  agahirft  eatth^worma,  grnba, 
sVagB,  and  anaik.  l^oldly  setting  his  fece 
agcuntft  tire  loose  and  i^amefal  morah  of  hla 
neighbohrb,  he  done  flates  to  display  tha 
ndWe  irtandard  of  eonjugal  fidelity.  Henee- 
fotth,  tihe  erest  of  tiie  jbeewit  ivill  pnzzle 
ubbody.  Vht  tthirweSf  to  tne  enigma  is  openly 
published.  The  flight  df  thi6  bird  ih  a  state 
<jf  e*<Jitenrt«t;is  not  less  rieh  hi  sottiersautta 
and  phr^uettes  than  that  of  the  snipe  When 
deepfy  in  Idve.  And  If  the  lapwhig  cannot^ 
nice  him,  bl«*  like  a  'go«t  to  declaim  his 
•passton,  he  malies  up  'ftJr  ft  by  meWing  like 
a  cat. 

As  s6(Ai  aa  Nattire  had  decided  to  "make  the 
dusting-birds  the  intimate  fi'iends  of  mau, 
shfe  could  nftt  well  do  otherwise  than  confer 
upon  them  great  advantages :  on  the  ffemales, 
iritellecttial  ehkrms  and  exuberant  fertility ; 
on  themaleB,  gloribus  corpulence  and  external 
beatrty.  Otie  apecies,  the  diomesti'c  heto.  ftir- 
nishes  fdr  the  yearty  consumption  df  Paris 
DQene^  a  hundred  and  t^^euty  mlQiouB 
^  ^S^  ^^^  manv'  i^sWons  of  chiokens. 
Pwiner,  who  loiioiked  doWn  Ho  cdutcmptniourty 
on  the  feeble  genhJrt  df  thosfe  unhapp^ 
^tatcBmen  who  are  embarrassed  by  a  ae^- 
iiciency  of  aftHir  tAoaaand  nrillions  (df  ft-ancs), 
has  i^ted  otfb  the  means  x)f  paying  cfff  the 
English  national  debt  witAi  no  other  bank  to 
draw  upon,  than  lihe  ewwhon  hen. 

Krfture  has  BO  Regularly  constituted  th6 
series  of  dusters,  and  has  so  artistically  limited 
the  boundaries  of  ^e  gener^  that  she  has 
itfally  made  iflach  yhyslcal  dharadter  df  the 
bird  an  elemeirt  m  clarification.  Cwrtrary 
tb  the  opinion  of  leari»d  tten,  ym  tuay  take 
this  fttmlly  by  the  ffe^  by  the  head,  by  the 
treek,  by  ifte  tall,  'by  ihe  cowur,  by  the  origin, 
1?y*li^«>^nitry,by'the  lofedity,  without  incuN 
ring  the  lea^  risk  of  error.  For  headMiresi^ 
tftiere  is  the  'aigrette  of  thfe  peafbwl,  the  toft 
of  the  J)hea^ant,  the  longitu^bal  comb  df  the 
cock,  the  helmet  of  1*:e  guhiea-fdM,  and  the 
bald  and  caruiiicled  pale  of  the  turkey.  There 
are  rudimental  tails,  short  tails,  middle-sized 
tails,  oatrageow  taOs.  There  are  taila 
squai^e,  taite  round,  tails  lyrfc-^shaped,  taila 
wheel-  andfan-wifle.  But,  the  seriee  has  some*- 
thing  h&atet  than  ttiat,  to  aerve  it  as  a 
separative  type.  It  is  a  mark  of  frtich 
ddperfor  irtrportance,  that  merely  to  indicate 
it  renders  all  mention  of  the  others  unne- 
cessary. The  spur  la  the  feature  now  re- 
ferred to. 

'[Hie  spur  is  no  mBre  accident  in  the  way  in 
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■which  a  creature  is  shod.  Instead  of  soften- 
ing a  distinction,  it  makes  a  real  revolution. 
It  effects  a  thorough  transformation  of 
costnme  and  manners,  and  sums  up  in  itseli 
the  whole  family  history.  In  the  single 
word,  spur,  are  comprised  the  ideas  of  pacha, 
hareem,  despotism,  jealousy,  dazzling  dresses 
among  the  males,  gentleness  and  timidity 
among  the  females. 

If  the  task  of  christening  the  turkey  had 
been  left  to  the  first  child  that  came  to  hand, 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  bird  would  have 
been  called  the  glouglou,  seeing  that  such  is 
the  name  ho  gives  HimseUl  But,  the  course 
of  things,  in  natural  history,  never  runs  on 
so  smoothly  as  that  The  creature's  earliest 
French  godfathers,  with  their  heads  full  of  cer- 
tain features  of  the  cock^  firave  him  the  name  of 
coq  d*Inde  :  to  distinguisti  him,  observe,  from 
the  one  who  really  came  from  India,  whereas 
the  new  arrival  was  a  native  of  America. 
But  as,  in  those  days,  America  passed  for  the 
continuation  of  Asiatic  India,  the  unfortunate 
choice  of  coo  d'Inde  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  individual  ignorance.  Afterwards  coq  was 
Bupprtosed ;  and  little  by  little^  the  birif  was 
called  first  the  dindoQ,  theti  tlie  dinde. 
fourier — ^who  knew  so  many  things  with- 
out having  learned  them,  and  who  divined 
the  history  of  a  speciea  from  one  single  cha- 
iracter — makes  the  turkey  the  emblem  of  the 
bashful  lover.  The  turkey  brutally  tramples 
upon  the  passion  which  exhausts  and  is  kill- 
ing him.  But  thid  weakness  of  temperament 
is  only  one  of  his  least  defects.  Buffon,  who 
wants  to  make  him  out  a  brave  fellow,  quotes 


When  the  writing  of  this  article  jliad  b^«u 
concluded,  we  received  a  communication 
which  corroborates  M.  Tousseiuers  estimate 
of  the  passional  sensitiveness,  tjbe  vigour^ 
and  the  visual  perfectitude  of  ot  least  one 
family  of  the  beings  gifted  witix  wings  and 
toes  :— 

"  On  Friday  last,  the  fourth  of  August," 
our  correspondent  writer,  dating  from  Gla* 
morganshire,  '^  one  of.  my  cat^  bjx  adept  at 
bii'd  catching^  was  clever  enough  to  capture 
a  martin.  He  was  immediately  assailed  by. 
two  birds  of  the  same  speoieiL  wh^  each  made 
a  stoop  at  him,  striking,  ana  then  wheeling 
off ;  but  he  bore  off  bis  Wy,  Nothimg  fur- 
ther occurred .  until  fiana&y—probably  from 
want  of  opportunity-^-but,  on  that  day,  being 
in  front  ot  the  house,  and  the  eoast  cfear,  the 
cat  was  vigorously  attacked  bv  three  martins. 
Eising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air, 
they  darted  down  on  his  bead  with  great 
force,  and  in  such  quick  succession  tbat  they 
quite  confused  him.  At  first  Mr.  Tom*a 
efforts  were  confined  to  attempts  te  get'' hold 
of  his  assailants ;  but  they  wheeled  off,  after 
delivering  each  a  blow  with-  their  pdinted 
beaks,  too  swiftly  io  be  caught 

^This  warfare  had  la^t^  4  CQnaiderable 
time  (for  the  whole  afiair  occupied  foUy  three 
Quarters  of  an  bour),  whsn  tne  ;three  birds 
flew  off,  each  in  a  diffmnt  dii;eotion,  as  if  to 
procure  recruits ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
reappeared  with  sixorseveh  bth^r  martins^ 
who  all  joined  in  the  same  pUn  of  attack. 
Tom,  who  may  be  supposed  to  scorn  tJhe  idea 
of  flying  from  small  birds,  was  soon  roused 


in  support  of  his  opinion  the  singular  proof!  to  anger,  in  place  of  desire  (gt:  proy^.bjr  the 
of  courage  tiiat   a   flock  .  of  turkeys  have  incessant  staos  at  the  back  of  im  head  ;  the 

birds  hittine  it  every  time  witl^  'imeiriog 
precision,  after  adratly  skiioBfing  off  for 
another  descent  and  another  aim,  move,  how 


phyait^gnomy  of  the  vulture^  wtioia  the  tur- 
key i^s!jembles  in  stature,  colour,  ^jowardice, 
ftud  greed.  When  a  mtm  ia  bcih  etupid 
and  mischievous^  M'e  pix^verbiall)'  jsay  he  is 
like  a  t«rk<jy.  But  the  jxirtrait  ia  too  flatter- 
ing ;  the  turkey  U  vora<^  than  mischievous 
aiui  fttu|ficl.  He  wearii  uX  the  bottom  of  his 
Beck,  ^  tgft  of  black  iiftim  to  testify  his  fra- 
ternity with  t  be  h  e-go^it.  Th  is  mod  el  yfgl  u  t  tons, 


been  s^en  to  surround  a  hare  on  her 
form  and  bravely,  unite  to  peck  her  to 
death.  A  number  of  political  heroes  ai'e 
capable  of  this  act  of  heroism,  and  sometimes 
perform  it;  but  without  being  awarded  the, 
laurel  for  the  act; 

The  turkey  'i&  ba hi,  like  most  f^ist  livery 
His  face    and   foi'clitJid  llri^    disfigured    by, 

buwchea  of  warts  niul  cbapleta  uf  excres-  ,    , 

ccnces,  swollen  and  red  from  the  excesses  of  .{UGTordedhipo^^^^^the  b\rd9  iltrikU^lkt.hift 
tlie   tJible.      Thc^o    charaeteriiitici;  recai   the 


he  ^ould ;  and  he  at  length  grew  quite  ahgry. 
^e  growled,  and  eteeied  his  bristles  ajud  tail 
for  a  regular  fight  Finally^  unable  ^i^her  to 
seize  his  tormentors,  or  to  endure  the  fierce- 
ness of  the^  attack  any  Jopkger,  t«/ipglj^«ie^j^y 
retreated  tinder  a   warehouse   door,  which 


taU.  ithe  la*t  part  ,of  km  ^  fiigblUl* 
Then  oo^p;^  a  ^post^kBrkvt  :^-t-  .  . 
"On  flon<?Wding  wy  letter,  I  waUewl-Qmi^ 
and  stood  for  soip;^  tune,  w  th^  ftont  of  lihe 
house  n^fur  t^ejigot  wlwft  the  .lOoivkbAtit^t^ 
place, on  ^uiiday.  A  eiartini  whjich  .)mA  li 
i^est  und^  the.ei^ves  of  thst  ifmrehmaef  was 
s^Uic^  about  in  tj^  nir,  imi  T^mi^a  «is^i?  was 
petering  along.pn  the  ^uiid«  neither  «aiHuU^ 
to  all  appearance^  ri^ardiug  tiie  ,^heiv  •.  Jja  a 


drutjkardsi,  and  Eilugj^un^  h  Iriiscihlelu  tem-|lew  miautAS  the  Tomc.^i  cmiite  outs  4Uild'in 
tM>r,  like  [ill  peciple  who  quickly  get  fat  and  ■.  an  instant  the  bird,  screaming  loudly,  flew  at 
rieh.  Yoif  hear  him  storm  and  cry  glou-jhim  vi^it^  .th^  UtpiQS(i./u«:ji  mali^ig  ^Tecal 
-lou^you  ^e  h!m  fed  and  blue  with  angern[d»p€iniite  d^ftfi  W  »ewiw4  fiaarfuLof  'apt-. 
'iit^  a3  uimalj  all  the  vices  of  the  juale^  are  i  proacaiiig  quiie  upvi  ;«fioagh.tQ,#rifc%>.'th4«r^ 


redeemed  by  the  fleah — and  virtue— o(  tbe 
female*  i  tb<^  turkt^y  h^n  hi  the  must  d^vptea 
nother  !n  tlie  v>%via,  proving  cuiuideteiy  the 
Ittstite  of  Al.  Tousieii  1^1*3  pita^iuiial  law. 


peing;  no  otner  bi^  w  flight  tp  iieiiQ^,hiobK>l^ 
to  distract  th^  at^ntiiQp^efi^  MiTe^sMy- ;  hnt 
it  was.  quite  clear  that  th^ere  waif  n«.Mus^k^ 
in  rtioogni^ipg  its.€n^nAy9r.4th^Ug^  tb^  tWiO 
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catd'Atf^  very  ti«atly  alike  in  size,  colour, 
and  g«neitil  appearance,  that  no  person,  un- 
lesif  vtfty  intimately  acquainted  with  tnem, 
woaM  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Tbifi  little  bitd,  however,  had  been  so 
nicefy  obaefrtant  as  to  know  at  once,  without 
hesitation,  which  was  the  offender." 

Ourinftwinant  had  no  opportunity,  perhaps, 
of  distihguisinng  the  ntx  of  the  afisailauts  ; 
bat  i/(  M.  ToofleeneFs  theory  hold  good  in  all 
caB0i,'ihey  Auat  ha^e  beeh  male  martins. 

HIDDEN  LIGHT. 

I  Kocn  ifiistrQBt  tke  ir«ico 
That  tmy9  «H  bcuuts  are  cold : 

That  mere  aeifinteMU  reigiis, 
Jiad  ftU  k  b^vglkt  ivoU  MiiL 

I  much  mistruBt  the  man 
l\'ho  will  not  strive  to  fiud 
'    ■  Settle  latent  vittiie  In 

The  Mttl  of  «11  mankind. 

Y«*i  i€  yoa  wf  tha  fona* 
< .     Ia  ttafd  and  dry»  1  know 
U  Be«4«  a  ^vittr  iaoA 
To  make  the  watert  flow* 

If  yon  iijM  ititt  appeal 
T<y  £VH  rift  in  all, 
-'    1  kiMW  a  <kMoB  litad 

Wm  aiiMrir  teyoor  Mlt 


Bat  vrhtiVi  the  Lord  wm  &ne, 
'  ^   .    ^Tke  i^tA  who  fiune  to  wv», 

Yt90  Apgeli  fair  and  bright 
*' '  ''    jSat  Watching  by  the  gmve. 

'  Aiid  0«M|  that  liiiiaMi  h^tir^ 
.  :  iWtlh  *afidiftortialibitti, 

la.Brerir  toBibaf.Oo<«i 
:    f.SoniaiiUiflal  iitt  «ftM»»  - 

"'     7%e  spell  toT)png  it  forth  1 
'_     ;     '"^ith  lowly  gentle  miud, 
"'  Irtdi  paiient  love  and  tfust, 
^'^  ^    'do  mS— tod  ye  shall  fiudt 


u 


,  Li^€^f((9ti€«  tif  Y'^lAhe^^'^'Jth^  "Sea  Btori^ 
lad  FoondatidiiA^Hti  Ruftldti  '«6^1ft  find 
elaborate  theories ;  -oodld  W«a^  ftctm  them 
ImttMte^llditfei  bl  AH^thoOjrtit ;  edtil^d  rafsb 
IpoirdtelA  d«ittiA|f%iit'eiMractwc!9  of  amt- 
Aiea^'^to^iMloii,  dlc^gnitttlEtin,  and  beautiful 
4eKiip^.  *'  im  Mtrr,%  istdmog  ihe 
IjiTi&f^stdMBDisMr  mf  irooT  neel,  I  catmot 
ihci&i^ilbtt^'ttaftiller'fhniia  tliete:  Let  'the 
*mik'0('BefeiM^Strbc»)'  Loddonj  1>^  my  Boeic 
ttaniioidcx>j<)'>iM  left  ^m^  Mtey  to  ))U^-iiix>n 
Aenrra^tt^  jfiMMr  bwM  niot«  ^  ^e'  iftusical 

BifguM'^%t»»^^  iliv  oEify  b^totaml  of 
ihiele^L^M^'^W^  ^KMBt^t  ^Q<1  though  tbe 
<Mi«i«ldiA6d%MMd,  ihd  ifbady  ti^eee,  the  gay 
dO^  ilM>>^)M]pttcleti«  Joifrii^ttOn^€^  the 
iMfitt^  'Mil^'tii«  '^teting  fMttdages,  the 
ttroiift>  'liHilfc^^  |iftiHBBiteii%  whi€h  giVe  so 
ideatattl  iiM  UMy<^«8pe«!<}to1>bat  Hotgnifi- 


cent  promenade  which  extends  from  the  Made- 
leine, in  Parit»,to  thf  Temple — though  these  are 
wanting,  there  is  sufficient  crowtl,  and  bustle, 
and  gaiety,  in  our  Kegent  Street,  sufficient 
wealth  and  architectural  beauty,  to  euable  it,  if 
not  to  vie  with,  at  least  to  compensate  a 
foreigner  for  his  temporary  exile  from,  hia 
beloved  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

Between  three  and  six  o'clock  every  after- 
noon, celebritiesjostleyou  at  ever^stepyou  take 
in  Kegent  Street.  The  celebrities  of  wealth, 
nobility,  and  the  mode,  do  not  disdain  to 
descend  from  their  carriages  and  tread  the 
flags  like  ordinary  mortals.  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Law,  walk  arm-in-arm  three  abreast. 
Dethroned  kings,  expatriated  generals,  pro- 
scribed republicans,  meet  on  a  neutral  ground 
of  politics,  and  paving-stones.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently in  a  crowded  street  that  you  see  that 
equality  which  will  assert  itself  at  times- 
etiquette, 'William  the  Conqueror,  and  Burke*ia 
Peerage  and  Baronetage,  notwithstanding^ 
The  Queen  of  Spain  has  legs  in  Kegent  Street^ 
and  uses  them.  The  Duke  of  Pain  potter 
cannot  usurp  a  larger  share  of  the  pavement 
than  the  plebeian  in  a  velveteen  shooting 
jacket  who  sells  lap-dogs.  Every  gent  in  a 
Joinville  tie,  irrenx'oachable  boots,  and  a 
successful  moustache^  can  be  for  the  nonee 
the  shepherd  Paris,  and  adjudge  the  golden 
apple  to  the  moat  beautiful  bonnet,  and  the 
most  beautiful  face,  whether  their  possessor 
be  a^hionable  marchioi^ess  or  a  faahionable 
milliner. 

Those  go6d  friends  of  ours,  the  foreigners, 
who  need  only  to  know  and  visit  England  to 
take  kindly  to  its  streets,  people,  viands, 
liquors  and  import  of  bullion,  have  taken  at 
least  nine  points  of  the  law  in  Kegent  Street 
these  twenty  years  ftgone.  It  is  refreshing 
to  see  these  worthy  fellows  in  the  most  eccen- 
Mc  hatSy  the  wildest  pantaloons,  the  craziest 
extravagaticiy  of  braiding,  the  most  luxuriant 
b«»rd8:  slisteni^g  with  pomatum,  electro* 
plated  MweTIery,  and  boot-varnish;  swelling 
down  Reffent  Street,  making  the  air  re- 
dolent with  foreign  perfumes  and  the  smoke 
of  foreign  cigars  ;  tneir  wives  and  daughters 
giving  viva  voce  lessons  in  the  art  of 
wearing  a^  bonnet,  holding  up  a  dress, 
and  scragging  the  hair  on  the  Uifo/fkttT 
4  rimp6ratrice,  and  all  ^ziug  aMif^vingly 
at  the  titunerons  indications  K^n  Kegent  . 
Street  presents^  of  England-being  the  place  for 
foreigners  after  all,  and  Kegent  Street  the 
locality,  par  excellence,  for  foreigners  to  open 
brUliant  shopd  for  the  sale  of  perfumes,  gloves, 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief^,  Vanilte  choco>- 
late,  ormcAu  clocks.  Strasbuz^g  pies^  St  Julien 
daret,  and  patent  leather  boots. 
'  MdKiCf  above  all,  hatti  charms  in  Kegent 
Stteet;  and  !ta  pavine-ston^s  unceasingly 
ed^o  beneath  the  feet  of  the  denizens  of  the 
musical  world.  Music  masters  and  mi^ 
tressea  hurry  to  and  fro  from  their  lessons  ; 
'sitmers  to  concerts  or  into  Messiis.  Octave 
and  Piccolo's    music    warehouse :     and    a 
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jooQfiiderable  nuHiber  of  tke  staro  of  the' 
musioal  hemkpliere,  walk  in  this  barmoniotts 
boulevard,  mearely  to  aee  aed  to  be  ceeo.  It  is 
OS  iueumbent  «a  a  musical  notoriety,  on  his 
return  from  the  continent^  or  the  pcovinoes, 
on  the  eye  or  the  morrow  of  aeveces^  to«how 
himself  in  Bagent  Street,  as  lor  a  betting  man 
to  clink  his  boot-heels  nfKin  the  Bobb^y  atones 
of  Messrs^  Tattenall*«  yard.  J4^i»ical  repnta- 
tions  have  been  won  and  lost  In  Segent  Stneet; 
and  the  signing  prima  donna  dawa  net 
^leagLse  the  c^unimia  of  its  pavingnitonea. 

What  gleams  in  the-distanee  sooaow-white, 
what  is  £nQd  to  he  on  nearer  iaapeeldon  ao 
elabovately  emhroideredi  so  fiMiltieeslly  plaited, 
MO  i^ee  £rom  oseaae  or  wrinkle  9  What  bat 
ttheahirt  o£  the  .great  German  haflso ;  and  who 
jcan  the  great  bitfeo  he  but  Bompazek  ^ 

Jffo  braees  disturb  the  eqnanuuky  af  that 
jinrivalled  -diirt,  no  wadatband  visits  its 
saowj  expanse.  In  deferente  to  established 
prduaieei^  Bompaaek  wears  a  coat— a  coat 
mulberry  in  colour,  lined  with  watered  silk, 
And  marveliaiialy  tagged  and  todded ;  bnt 
were  he  entirely  a  irte^  agent  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  sleeves  tand  wristbands, 
4he  seams,  gunets  and  bands,  of  that  shirt 
of  ahirts  ^(wuld  he  made  foUy  manifest 
to  Jte^nt  StBset.  He  mnst  giiove  that 
he  is  not  a  Whitehoy  and  eannot  wear  bis 
stdni  over  his  olothes  ;  for  the  shiii  .is  JBom- 
nazek,  and  Bompazek  is  iAiQ  shivt*  If  ever 
he  haid  a  palace  with  stained  glass  windows 
lie  might  paraphrase  the  Cardinal  of  Totk^s 
j»road  motloy  .and  wiitenp^  *^  3^  et  indusium 
moKun"— J  and  isff  shixt  ISieire  is  mn^ 
-vditae  in  a  deauisblDt— a^^od,  6ne,  weU|rot 
«q>  shirt :  shewing  plenty  of  eoUar,  front,  and 
wrifltbands.  Mai^  a  aaan  ham  been  indebted 
.to  his  wadmnvoman,  not  on\y  in  the  amount 
of  her  little  bill, .  but  for  Bubfeqaent  iMene  aad 
iortune.  They  soy  that  T&ol  Gill%  who  was 
renowned  ior  wearing  the  finest  eoUaia  in 
Europe,  and  positive^  devoted  aeonaiderahle 
.portion  a£  h»  time  to  matting  out  modate  of 
^iit-eoUats  In  pasteboard  ior  the  ^itknoe 
jof  his  jK^istairad  Bhirt«Eiakei:^  obtained  his 
^cotonial  a{^intni#nt  m^nljf  through  his 
kaollaxs.  I  wish  mj«elf^  that  Gonial  ajspohit- 
neuts  wane  ohteinad  fpoai  the  ^vastaevs 
^pvemment  of  Ijiis  enlightened  oeimtry,  for 
Jko  woKse  reas^na.  Should  we  get  on  much 
worse  thanwe do,  I  wondev,  if  we  ohese  our 
'goveimments  themselvea  for  their  «oUars  ? 

I  have  said  that  Bompazek  weam  not 
fauacea.  In  Hen  thereof  he  ia  ffist  with  an 
embr<Hdered  helt^— «  belt  thicldy  sown  with 
jctch  beads'^-^he  gift  and  work  percfaaoee  of 
aome  fair  Fraidem  in  Germany,  the  lady  of 
his  love,  whom£iqB  the  Btandanl  Bearer,  he 
4lare  not  fiame.  Bompaaek  has  a  beard  i^at 
the  Empcvor  Julian,  the  apostnto^  he  whe 
hoaated  of  his  barba  Innga  et  pepulata,  WMiid 
have  been  peeud  o£  BEis  month  is  of  an 
affable,  f^d-huBmnvad  est ;  his  blue  eye 
auggeats  not  vioiBnoe,  pride,  ambitien,  but  is 
m^gestively  eb^Mqb  of  viild  beer  and  milder 


pipes.      In    both    does    Bompaeek    mildly 
delight. 

1&.  This  big,  barbated,  spieated  bas^,  with 
the  beard  ef  a  sapeur,  the  stature  of  a  Coloseas, 
the  strength  of  a  Ihuridor,  the  longs  of  a 
Steator,  is  the  mildest,  meekest^  meat  p£Mable, 
soft-hearted  ereatare  that  roa  can  imagbie. 
EGe  is  a  mat  friend  of  little  ohildren ;  and 
though  Uiey  are  frightened  at  first  at  his  tM>- 
mendousbaas  voiee,  theyeoon  venture  to  eyaab 
on  his  knees,  and  i>lay  with  the  breloqiMs  of  his 
watch  chain,  and  make  use  of  his  beard  for 

Erehensile  parposes,  and  listen  to  the  little 
eds  he  sings  them  in  the  biggest  voice  that  ever 
you  heard.  He  is  the  viotiSi,  milsh  cow,  and 
bdte  de  so«iffir«noe,  of  herds  of  himgry,  ragged, 
disreputable  fordgnen,'Who  nunneto  him  with 
torn  and  greasy  passports,  and  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  people  he  never  heard  of ;  who 
drink  his  beer,  smoke  his  pipes,  eat  his  snet 
puddings,  sleep  in  his  drawing  room,  borrow 
his  money,  wear  even  his  saared  shirts,  and 
call  him  Dummerkopf  for  his  pains.  He 
is  always  givine  or  lending  money,  singing 
for  nothing,  subscrribing  to  oharities.  He 
has  always  some  "-batrfre  eggzile'*  whose 
rent  he  pays,  and  whose  ^fit*'  is  always 
being  taken  fi*om  nnder  him  and  redeemed 
by  !^mpazek. 

It  is  reported  that  Bompaaek  cannot  go 
back  to  the  Gnmd  Dncbj  of  Sdiloss-Schm- 
kenstein,  his  native  j^ace,  as  he  was  se- 
riously implicated  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  forty-eig^)  and  the  Grand 
Duke  is  furious  against  him.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  conceive  to  what  greater 
extent  this  big  hanaleas  matt  aduld  have 
compromised  himself  in -a  poUtkal  sense  than 
by  drinking  beer  oat  df  a  eon^iitttor's  glass, 
or  giving  a  pipe-light  to  a  demo(ffat.  Perhaps 
his  beard  went  against  him.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  most  revolutionary  thing  a'bout  him. 

Bompazek  lodges  in  Gbeat  Blenheim  Street, 
where  he  occupies  the  first  floor,  and  has 
irretrievably  ruined  fbnr  carpets  with  ezpec- 
toratioDB.  His  dmwingcoom  and  beokroom 
are  one  large  pipe.  TThe  whitewashed  ceiling 
ia^aaiekedto  a  ^Idea  iiolmnr,  the  walla  are 
severed  with  the  marks  le£tby  Imaifer  matdiee 
•rubbed  agsdnst  them  fer  igaitMn ;  tobacco 
ash  lurhe  in  tbe  chirrs,  the  ke^v  of  the  piano- 
£Mte,  the^ieuitain^aadthe  ai««io  hooka.  Hie 
amell  of  tobaoeo  is  overpowering,  bnt  net 
oflensim ;  it  has  no-time  to  grow  stale— fresh 
pilMs  being  eontinaally  lighted.  When  Bom- 
paeek^says  ^  Gom  and  oipe  vid  aie^cUs  eredii^** 
^"ou  find  ataMa  eovefed  with  piptt  of  ovo'y 
knagiDaUefi>rm  and  aize,>a  bottle  of  hollaads, 
a  huge  pcroslain  jar  «f  lohaoeo,  emd  an 
armoury  of  pewter  pots.  Six  or  seven  Omy 
siate^  inohBdiag  BoinpaEek,  range  them- 
aehrsB  reand  the  fire^fdace^  each  laan  wrapped 
ia  a  dry  blanket  <rf  smoka,  and  mnnoiy  apit 
ihe  fire  out ;  the  loudest  aound  thait  is  heard 
behufthaoeughiag  of  Mrs.  Kekwinkke^  the 
landtedy,  and   h^  aepvaat   !liali%  in  the 


Meb.  Hdcwinkl^  does  aotobJAct  io  the  smoke 
or  the  expeotoration.  Mr.Bompa^ekisfiogood 
»  Wdgttc,  and  ^pnyfl  so  liberally  a&d  r^uUrlr, 
mys  sIm.  But  by  oare  of  those  iaexpIiqalJe 
ef^icaa^peooliar  to  the  feimmao  OKgaDisatioa, 
«hB  has  takea  a  ^lant  exc^loii  to  Bonpa- 
9M»  auet  |>u(m]^ga.  He  is  inordinately  fond 
•f  ^aae  iadigtstihle  <deliaadie&  So  ape  his 
firieod^  Ha  eatathomite  breakfast^  hiooheoa, 
dkifteiv  aa^pp^'^iixt  Bompaoek,  as  befits  a 
tcne  ohUd  of  iatkaelan4,  is  *  fouinaicAlsTa- 
^ayoMin.  Soata  his£ri«nidfi^tiie  sileatmen  vho 
help  to  spit  tl»e  fijse  ftut.  MwuPickwiaklehAS 
h$m  on  tbo  poiataaveral  times  of  giving  hitt 
varning  on  this  irritatuogaQaonnt.  She  leads 
^l^laa  ta  dceadM  lii69  about  tiie  puddings. 
&0  Qicplodea  on  tk^  sul^eet  .in  back4dtohens 
md»c^^  on  stalnctses  and  landings,  to  frisnds 
lotd  n^i^^bowa.  I  called  on  Bompa^ek^oaoe. 
He  vpas  oat»  ^bot  ^as  expected  to  jretum  to 
dinner  aLKwst  immediately ;  Mns.  Piekwi- 
kle  was  in  a  f«ry  on  the  podding  grievance. 
She  took  me  into  his  sit^bi]^g^n»om«  where^  on 
a  table  famished  with  a  cloth  bunut  an 
lenrerid  pSaoes  by  hot  tohaooo  ash,  X  found  a 
$Uw  and  ae«en  jvuddinga.  '^Th^iia/'  she 
medy  '^  seven  moi^ial  puddings  for  a  party 
as  caUa  himself  a  OhjisUan.1  How,  Mr, 
jBenn.  can  fle^  and  blood  atand  ^fitatr* 
I<andlad»ea.have  ouiioois  hkinps  andantipa- 
thMfi.  One  bagged  a»  to  suit  myself  else* 
whene,  onoe,  because  I  objected  to  haidn|r  four 
ponnds  of  bacon  at  a  time,  and  did'nt  like  it 
stPSfdLy.  She  remaxked  that  she  had  Let 
lo<k(»nga  for  five  and  twenfy  year,  and  wished 
to  Imoimr  if  I  ceiMidAred  myself  a  gentle- 
wmx.  I  know  of  a  landlady  who  gave  her 
hdfgffc  wafl?ni]ifp--not  beoause  he  wm  haok- 
ward  wi^  hts  renii,  M>t  lor  keeping  late 
honna,  or  amoking,  or  iBarrying  on^mit  be* 
ttnae  he  wore  suph  laige  buttons.  She  had 
bore  -mik  It  as  long  as  she  eould,  she  said^ 
Iwt  she  was  certain  tham  buttons  jsoold  be 
■ogoed. 

^  fk>mpaiek  ijoskes  sailmg  m^astioaUy 
4owa  Hq^^t  Btceet,  yoo  may  vemajck  that 
these  hmm  upon  his  arm,  talking  iieiy 
ioodlir  ana  vivaxiioualy,  and  looking  vonnd 
■Bth  a  oomplaoentlf  defiant^uK^as  if  to  say 
^thhi  is  Bompaasek,  the  gveat  ImBo^  ancT  I  am 
Uairiend^''  »  nery  little  maa  in  a  trenvsn* 
d«n3ly  tidl  haiv  'v^hich  seems  perpetually 
to  be  on  tho^int  of  overbalancing  him. 
SHa  k  .little  Saint  Sheddl^  who^  i»  X.ha.ve 
fsmacked  in  a  iormer  papec,  kao^m,  and  is 
intiiBato  wilh,  ever/body  in  the  musical 
world  Saint  Sheddle  k,  one  of  the  fifty 
UM^naand  living  enigmaa  who  ^wnlk  and  taUc, 
4md  wear  good  hats  and  boots,  without  any 
flateoflibla  means  of  WHst^nee*  Nobody  kAOjp 
how  Saint  Bheddle  livies.  He  was  known  as 
CaptaiA^laint  Sbeddleat  Brixton;  a^  Doctor 
JBamt  Shedd^  atBaUi;  «nd  X  jiaw  his  name 
niyaolf  an  the  Vienna, Eremden  BUtt, aaLe 
Irail0  da  Saint  8heddle,iiantier  fcom  Xxwulon. 
1  should  ntft  bet  suiiprised  to  hear  of  him, 
mmsi    of  thoae  d^  aa  ihe  V^MMable 


Arohdeaoon  Saint  Sheddlo  in  Torquay,  or 
as  Shedalh  Fasha.at  Erzroom. 

Meainw(bile,Saint  Sheddle  goeseverywhei«, 
and  puts  his  legs  under  innumeraole  ma- 
hoganies. He  walks  out  in  tbepark  with 
Madame  Pengord*s  childroo.  He  fetched 
home,  Poskoggi's  ndeee  fvom  school  in 
the  Aveauo  j£aigQ^  in  Paris.  He  dines 
wJth'OotaKW  and  Piccolo  when  they  enteitain 
the  jQUsical  ataxsxt  Glraenwich  w  Biohmond ; 
he  >isat  all  £apadaggi*s  mokd  Soirees ;  he  is 
admitted  to  Xtady  "^iemfmoeo^s  musical  even- 
in03;  «taa«  whole  weeks  at  her  paktial 
ooun^asAt,  Chromaiste  Park,  and  went  to 
Vienna  with  the  woll4caown  amateur  aad 
ijrlend  of  avtists,  Sir  Peddler  Pugne.  He  is 
a  naember  of  the  ^oUy  SBnapeai'  Qnb,  « 
reunion  of  the  membeis  of  the  principal 
ordbestrasy  held  at  the  .Baas-¥iol»  Vinegscr 
Xard  j  it  is  evenxaported  that  he  iBemploved 
to  pawn  Madame  Qarbani^'e  jewellery  whan 
that  lady,  as  it  frequently  happens,  is  in 
difficulties;  and  that  he  writes  all  Tifiemri's 
kttenu  It  is  oartain  that  he  has  admission 
to  all  the  greenroinna,  tioketn  for  all  the 
conftiirtB,  and  -is  iutimata  with  the  myste- 
lieus  Paaskvisco.  Bat  how  does  the  man 
Uve  1  What  hatter,  what  bootmaker,  whi^ 
tailoi^  Mipply  ^e  haniUments  2  Where  does 
the  massy  gold  chain  come  from  ?  Is  Saint 
Sheddle  aemething  in  the  wine  trade^  or  the 
coal  trade  1  Does  he  deal  ia  pietnnflB,  or 
sell  apuff  on  oommiflsion  1 

The  only  bosiness  openation  In  whish  Sauait 
Sheddle  *waa  «ver  pasitivaly  known  to  he 
engaged  was  whan  he  took  the  Saint 
Sepulchre's  theatre  Sor  the  .per&mnaaoe  of 
Bnrmeae  operas.  We  all  remember  how 
many  nights  his  season  lasted,  who  didn't  |^ 
their  saKrifiB,  and  what  a  moianohoiy  fiulure 
the  whole  speeulatian  was.  Saint  Sheddle 
ran  to  Portugal  Stveet  as  if  he  had  been 
running  »  naoe.  Somehow  he  didn't  ^  to 
throuda  the  eourt;"  the  discovery  of  his 
mnltimrious  addrsesM  might  perhaps  have 
been  Ifttal  to  him ;  but  he  has  been  going 
throu^  ever  sinne.  if  yen  sneak  abomt 
debts  or  difficnlties,to  Saint  Sheddle,  he  says, 
'^  Debts  I  pooh,  n^  boy  i  Xook  at  me.  Fire 
jwtgments  out  against  n^  What's  that? 
Got  .my  protestion  in  my  pocket.^  And 
shows  k  you. 

The  little  man  is  veryy^pMiUr  in  the 
musksal  world.  He  ai^oj^^^Us  engagements, 
ananges  with  muaicseHsirg  for  the  public^ 
tion  of  sentimental  l^Ji^ds  by  the  HonomdWe 
J^  ^ — 7»  ^  polkas  by  oaptains  m  the 
iiifc  Guar^g;  is  the  general  peaee^makeiv 
^diator,  and  go-between  of  the  professiotL 
W2i£&  Poakoggi  the  eomposei;  maddened  by 
the  unhounoed  jealouay  of  madame  his 
spouse,  emptied  a  phOe  of  macaroni  upon  the 

ro,  and  ied  his  home  and  houaehold  gods 
ever,  SaiaEt  Sheddle  mterposed,  songht 
out  the  unhafmy  husband.  a.t  tiie  hoteTin 
lisle  Sireel^Xeioester  Square,  where  he  had 
1»kan^refnfe|.j0id!!irRa  pteittng  billiaiKia  inth 
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the  despair  of  Napoleon  after  Waterloo,  and  re- 
concilea  Madame  JPosko^gl  to  her  horsepond — 
as  she  called  her  husband.  When  Made nioiBelle 
Shaddabaoco  broke  her  engagement  'with  the 
management  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
retired  to  Dieppe  in  the  sulks,  ostensibly 
because  Packerlickey  the  manager  refused  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  a  foot-page  to  attend 
to  her  poodles,  but  really  oecause  Made- 
moiselle Baracouta,  that  upstitrt  parvenue — 
that  prima  donna  of  yesterday — had  created 
a  furore  in  iNabucodonosore ;  it  was  Saint 
Sheddle  who  started  oS  to  Brighton  by  the 
express  train,  crossed  the  bnny  ocean, 
cleared  away  all  difficulties,  and  brought  the 
Shaddabacco  back  in  triumph.  His  evidence 
on  the  great  trial  of  tackerlickey  versus 
Guffler,  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  copy- 
right in  the  music  of  the  ballot  Les  mille  et 
une  Jambes,  was  of  the  greatest  value.  He 
has  just  taken  the  affairs  of  Madame  Gar- 
banati  (who  has  been  living  too  fast)  in  hand. 
When  malicious  people  began  to  whisper 
u^ly  things  about  Miss  Linnet  in  connection 
with  Captain  de  Prance  of  the  Harpooners  ; 
who  but  Saint  Sheddle  went  about,  oefending 
the  young  lady  everywhere  ?  Who  but  he 
vowed  he  was  present  when  Miss  Linnet 
boxed  the  Oaptaln*s  ears,  and  when  old 
Linnet,  her  papa  (a  worthy  man,  once  a 
schoolmaster,  but  too  fond  of  cpld  rum-and- 
water),  kicked  the  captain  down  stairs  1  Who 
but  he  declared,  striking  a  seraphine  in  Oc- 
t&ve*8  shop,  with  virtuous  vehemence,  that  he, 
Saint  Sheddle,  woul4  call  out  and  fight  ai^ 
iuan  who  dared  to  whisper  it  syllable  against 
the  maligned  young  lady  1 

Adolpnus  Butterbrod,  Ph.  Dr.,  of  Schwin- 
delburg,  who  has  just  passed  Bompazek  with 
so  low  a  bow,  although  the  basso  scarcely  ac- 
knowledged it,  does  no^  like  Saint  Sheddle : 
he  says  he  is  ^^  indr^guand.*'  In  days  gone 
by,  Bntterbrod  was  confidential ,  friend  and 
agent  to  Bompazek,  and  had  free  right  of 
wiirren  over  his  pipes,  Ids  purse,  his  puddings, 
iind  hia  &h\HA  \  he  arranged  all  the  basso's 
engage  £11  en  ti«,  and  biaughtily  told  concert- 
givt:rs  that  lie  had  roged — or  raised — his 
te  rn»  a,  Bu  l  he  was  detected  in  flagrant  delict 
of  cunspiring  with  Ihinner  yon  Heidelburg, 
Bomp^izel^'a  enemy  and  rival;  and  cotem- 
purury  history  reoord^  that  the  usua,lly  mild 
Bomjmzek  (tber^e^  of  9,  sheep  is  terrible) 
Ijent  the  tn^ilor  Violently  with,  an  umbrella, 
and  l>anicihed  him  fro;p  the  domains  of  Pickr 
wiukle  for  ever.  Saint  Sheddle  is  Fidujs 
Adiftt^js  to  the  big  basSd  now,  and  the 
PI*.  Dr.  T^ould  like  la  do  him  a  ^ood  turn  if 
li^  i^onld,  . ', 

rkce  aiix:  Dames!  ,  Boom  for  the  stat«ly 
Udy  ill  bi;if]k  velvet,  ,who  meanders  grace- 
fully along  the  pavement  Two  smaller 
cygnets,  m  «ea-green  watered-silk  and  trow- 
sei's.  accbmpany  the  parent  bird*  .This  is 
Madame  Perigord,  the  reuu]w^e4  pontri^lta 
and  her  youthful  daughters.  Le^bia  Perij^ord 
has  a  beaming  eye,  a  robe  of  sUk  velvety 


long  black  ringlets,  a  chain  of  gold,  a 
ch&telaine,  diamond  rings^  pearly  teeth, 
faultless  hands  and  feet,  in  little  glov6s  and 
boots  as  faultless.  Lesbia  has  a  voice  pf 
liquid  honey  and  passionate  fire,  poising  itself 
for  a  moment  on  her  ruby  lips,  and  flying 
straightway  into  her  heai^ers'  hearts.  Lesbia 
is  a  superb  creature ;  but,  oh  !  I  will  content 
myself  with  CamberweU  and  my  Norah 
Creina — my  gentle,  simple  Norah  Creina,  who 
cannot  sing  contralto,  but  can  make  Irish 
stew.  For  Lesbia  has  a  temper.  Let  me 
whisper  it ;  a  deuce  of  a  temper.  Let  me 
write  it  on  paper  and  show  it  to  you  pri- 
vately ;  a  devil  of  a  temper  !  1  would  ratner 
not  be  Lesbia's  sparrow,  if  I  did  not  think 
my  neck  in  want  of  wrinffing.  1  would 
rather  not  be  one  of  Le8bia*s  sea-green 
children,  if  I  preferred  the  law  of  kindness 
to  the  law  of  kicks  and  cuffs.  I  would  lather 
not  be  Lesbia's  maid,  if  I  valued  peace  of 
mind  or  body ;  and  I  would  decidedly  not  be 
Lesbia*s  husband  upon  any  consideration 
whatever. 

Madame  Perlgord  was  very  nearly  the 
death  of  PJccolo.  Piccolo  suffered  mucb 
from  rheumatism,  and  happening  casually 
to  mention  the  matter  to  the  Perigord,  she 
in^edlately  insisted  on  sending  to  Paris  to 
her  doctor,  one  Mercantori,  wi;  a  certain 
marvellous  embrocation,  which  would  cure 
Piccolo  instantaneously.  It  was  no  use  de- 
murrmg  to  Mercantorrs  preparation.  It  had 
cured  the  Perigord  when  she  was  like  that 
(pointing  to  a  sideboard  as  an  emblem  of 
immobility),  and  he  fnu9t  take  it.  Besides, 
Piccolo  is  so  accustoined  to  do  what  he  is 
asked,  that  had  Madame  Perigord  proposed 
sending  for  a  white  elephant  fy)m  Sian^  and 
boiling  it  up  into  broth  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism,  It  is  not  improbable  thsU)  he 
would  have  assented  to  tne  proposition.  So^ 
the  famous  embrocation  (for  which  Piccolo 
was  to  be  charged  cost  price)  was  sent  for 
from  Paris.  In  the  course  of  the  week  % 
deal  ease  of  considerable  size,  addres^d  to 
Lord  Piccolo,  arrived  in  London  at  the  musics 
seller^s  resioence,  and  he  was  gratified  by 
having  to  pay  one  pound  nine  anu  sevenpence 
sterling  for  carriage.  The  case,  being  opepe4f 
was  found  to  contain  sundry  bottles  of  adai^ 
liquid  resembling  treade-beei^  several  pack- 
ages of  mysterious'looking  blue-paper  tubnes^ 
closely  appro^^imating  in  appearance  to  the 
^reworks,  manufactured  W  the  Chevalier 
Mortram,  and  a  large  pot  of  pomatum.  One 
of  the  bpttjes  beingr  opened,  emitted  such  a 
deadly,  i^d  charneT-like  odonr  that.  Mrs.  : 
Piocolg;,  wlo  is  rather  a  stropg^onindad 
comto,  jimmediately<  condeinned  the  whole 
paraphernalia  as  rubl>]i9lL  and  sentenced  it  to 
perpetual  penal  aervLtud^  in  the  duathple : 
which  tentf nee  was 'as  speedily  put  into 
exeeulion^iout  not  beibrf  a  cunning  dopHment 
wasfou^  foiM  up  i^ong  the;  f;\^>pp9Jutij!tio«s 
fireworks.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  facture, 
or  invoice,  in  which  Lord  Picoolo,  of  London,  ; 
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was  debited  to  Yloesimo  Mercantori,  Phar- 
mf  ^ien-Progiiiste,  in  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred francs,  otherwise,  twelve  pounds  sterliug, 
for  goods  by  him  supplied.  Mrs.  Piccolo  went 
into  hysterics.  Piccolo  was  moved  to  call 
Doctor  Mercantori  injurious  names ;  but,  as 
that  learned  pharmacien  and  druggist  was 
some  hundreds  of  miles  away,  the  reproaches 
cannot  have  done  him  much  harm.  The 
worst  was  yet  to  come.  Piccolo  was  rash 
enough  to  remonstrate  with  the  Perigord. 
Miserable  man  !  The  Perigord  iucontiuently 
proceeded  to  demolish  him.  She  abused  him 
m  French— «he  abused  him  iu  I|4ilian — she 
abased  him  i^  English,  She  wrote  him 
letters  in  aU  sorts  of  Tangu^es,  She  stamped 
In  hi^  music-warehouse  and  shook  the  dust 
from  off  her  feet  on  the  threshold.  She  sent 
Girolamo  Bastoggi,  Avocato  of  Turin,  to  him, 
who  spoke  of  "  la  g^ustizia,**  and  snuffed  hor- 
ribly. She  even  sent  her  mother  j(the  Perigord 
had  a  mother  at  thajt  time),  a  dreadfal  old 
female  with  a  i^d  cotton  pocKet^handkerchief 
tied  round  her  head,  and  outraceously  snujfy. 
The  old  lady's  embassy  was  not  fertile  in  con- 
versation, but  it  was  dre^fully  contemptuous. 
Xiter  expreiasingr  her  opinion  t|iat  England 
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was  a**ticha  pay%**she  looked  round  upon 
the  assembfed  ^c<?olo  familv,  said,    ""' 
ttks  toutes   des  — bouah !"    snappy 

Sers,  ezpjectorated,  and  vanished.  The 
appy  Piccolo  would  only  have  been  too 
"fcippY  to  pay  the  disputed  twelve  pounds, 
hut  j^Tercantori's  demands  all  merged  into  the 
jgnevou9  'Wrong  that  had  been  done  Madame 
rctigoird.  She  had  "been  touched  in  her 
'honSu-,  hTer  loyitlty,  her  good  faith.  She 
ipol^ef  of  Pic<^olb  >s  ai^  infkme,  a  man  of 
JMxt&in?,  a  mt^aic-master,  a  gredin.  Slie 
t(ftickej]ierself  Of  him. 
'There'  fs  a  dotnesti^  anltoal  attached  to 
i^e  PerigdnFs  establishment  in  the  capacity 
«f  htxiband :  a  poof,  weak-eyed,  weak-minded 
^tn,^  a  long  firbWn  cbat,  who  leads  a  sorry 
iBfe.  He  is  85pp<>ied  to  h^Ve  been,  fn  early 
fifei'a;  dani^g  master  in  IVance ;  Imd  M&ctamo 
lEdb^edli^m  Yit  cka  $carcely  be  said  ihii;t  he 
iuettM'  h^y  "indef  the  impfesslon  ,0iiit  he 
M  '^tMxd^  ot  ft^coriae— which  he  had 
tiofc  H«'  fetdifes  ihe  "beei^ :  he  transposes 
ViidBme  PerJgoM's  tnjijsio ;  he  fold^  circulars 

£4  a^hi  ticket*  wlien  she  rfref  a  concert. 
Mr  milid  patronises  him.  ianahis  children  dp 
T^et  exactly  toow  what  to  make  of  him. 
!B»^  taH  mm  '  **i*  dr61e  de  pttpa.**  Hfa 
^!^pftl^  conAJlktib^  16  in  the  '  society  of 
H  tety^  laigts  htfry  dog,  palled  Ooco.  oy^ 
irtiich  h^  inaS^rtartift  ttibendin^  anthorltv, 
t^acHDjf  him  th|(  mant^a^  eiercis^  with  nauqn 
giftinewi.'  The  tethital  sar  that  Madame 
^erige^%  httsbfmd  ditres  i^  the  kitcheA, 
Mid'vaflpyisfc^/hw  irifeV  boot*  "When  she 
flays MSiW*i{rts;^'  Wheii'shegofeitd Paris, it 
wi^rted  Wat  ^^  -puts  himomt  to  board 
tbd  ledge,  ttt-a  cook^rop  10  the  Marafs  ;  letv- 
^hisoPbiijfyaitm^hhh  'V|siU  B^ssels  or, 
1fc»  AMntd  iWHh  W  (^ttghters.    It  is  certain  I 


that  she  made  a  Ions  operatic  tour  in  the 
United  States,  leaving  her  husband  in  Loudon, 
and  that,  as  she  forgot  to  remit  him  any  money, 
the  unhappy  man  was  reduced  to  great  straits. 

Here  come  a  face  and  a  pair  of  legs,  I 
know  very  well.  How  do  you  do,  Golopiu  ? 
Golopin  is  the  first  flautist  of  the  day.  He 
is  almost  a  dwarf.  He  is  within  a  hair*s 
breadth  of  beins  humpbacked.  He  has  a 
very  old,  large,  white  head,  under  which  is  a 
little,  old,  tanned,  yellow  face.  He  plays  the 
flute  admirably,  but  in  private  life  he  squeaks 
aud,scratches  himself.  Uolopin*8  chiefest  remi- 
niscence, greatest  glpry.  most  favourite  topic 
of  convei-sation,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  once 
kicked  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  **  In  the 
year  nine,'*  he  says,  **  I  find  myself  called  to 
play  of  my  inttrun^nt  a^  one  of  the  musical 
entertainments  give  by  the  Emperor  and 
King  at  the  Tuileries,  .  Pending  the  evening, 
ieel£g  myself  attained  by  an  ardent  thirst,  I 
retire  myseli^  ipto  the  saloon  at  refreshments 
prepared  for  the  artists.  In  train  to  help 
myself  fVom  the  buflfet,  I  perceive  myself 
that  the  ribbon  ojT  m^^  shoe  had  become 
loose.  It  was  justly  then  the  fashion  to  wear 
the  culotte  courte  of  white  kerseymere,  with 
sil^L  stockings.  I  stoop  myself  down  then 
to  adjust  iny  shoestring,  having  my  back  to 
the  door,  when  Ihear  itself  roll  upon  thehioges 
with  a  movement  of  anthority.  Ans^ltdt  I 
ireceive  a  violent  kick  l^.the  kerseymeres.  I 
recognise  the  C0Up  du  matire — ^the  master 
kick.  Yea  j  It  w&i  wdl  him,  the  victor  ot 
Austeiiitz  and  Mareng6,  the  crowned  of  the 
Pope^  the  Emperor/  I  ^fkise  myself :  I  salute  ; 
1  make  the  revereUce ;  I  say,  *Slre  f  '  Ah,  M. 
Golopin,*  cries  the  herd^  *  I  demand  pardon  of 
you.  X  took  yx^  fgf  a  cat^iche— ;a  white  poodle 
^og.*  Ihalvetn^  kerseymeres  still,my  friend  J" 

Golopin  is  a  worthy  little ,  creature,  but  is 
very  irascible.  He  boasts  of  unnumbered 
persons  he  has  killed  in  single  combat  abroad, 
and  specially  of  tb  mattre  d'arme9  whoni  he 
vanqmished  %ith  t^e  broadsword.  He  has 
gredt  fisiith  hi  his  fltft^  and  generally  carries 
tt  about  With  him'.  At  Ca^role*s  restaurant 
in  the  Hay  market,  one  ^enfuff,  having  a 
vblent  dispute  wiUi  Klitzer, :  tne  comet-^- 
pSstonist,  who  ha4' bantered  him  fn^  a  state 
of  ftenzy,,  he  positivelji;,  struck  that  big  in- 
strumentalist iii  the  ikce,  ihouffh  he  had  to 
Jump  at/  least  a  foot  in  the  air  €>  do  so.  '  He 
dismifised  him  with  these  Xnagniloq^ue]^ 
wordi,  "  Ml6€[rabl«  r  l^oti '  have  nei^Jj^The 
cour^  of  a  b6g  nor  the '  ilite^ihr  of  a 
fobster.  Had  I  tfiy  instrument  w|th  me  I 
would  chastisfe  youi*' "  jPebple  have  been 
rather  6hafy  of  biuitiring  Golopin  since  the^. 
That  bount^ud,  khtdly,  cbn^t^ut  mbther 
Nature  of^  ouis,  whom  yre  all  ^buse,  and  yet 
should  be  BO  grateful  to,^  scarcely  ^er  fashions 
a  little  defbjrtiled  man  but  sh6  fftipjants  in 
hhtt  a  most  talprous  stomach,  a  hign  disdain 
tCtd  s«nse  (j^  injured  merits  tt  noble  pngnaeity 
and  iiWnbflity  that  inak^s  it  da,tigerous  U> 
riciicule  ^d  hiBult  him.      '  ' 
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Who  ie  this,  tkat  comsB  nding'— not  on  a ' 
t^Krtwind  like  Mr.  A<kltM«'a  mfd  (hi  a 
Bftmiii«8  wig)  to  diireet  tbe  ttomi,  but  on  % 
pettoefolij  ttmbling  bay  poiiy  ?  It  is  Jewell- 
known  amateur  and  ami  cks  artistes,  Sir 
Beddier  Fogue.  See ;  he  haa  iuet  stopped 
bis  little  nag,  and  beads  ovier  the  saddle  to 
talk  to  Tmmp,  the  eompoter.  Sir  Peddler 
Fagae  is  one  of  a  9km  not  peculiar  to  the 
musical  wofld,  but  eomnion  to  ail  the  artistic 
profeseiiins*  Theve  ie  your  flaeart  amateur, 
who  pc^ea  aboat  atodios,  and  adrises  you  to 
kill  that  light,  tmd  acainble  t^at  baok- 
gTDund,  and  glaae  down  that  little  fiogeir ; 
who  has  just  oome  from  nosing  Torpey's 
gmod  figure-pieoe  for  next  year^  Exhibition ; 
wiM)  haowHWuyibe  faaagingoonuaitteetrewted 
Maal  so  seurrily,  and  how  nnich  Pattetnife 
is  to  have  fbr  his  comnuBsion  from  Slubber, 
the  great  Manobestev  oottoo  spinner;  and  when 
Cbiczle  the  soulpter  will  oome  baek  from 
Bonie«  There  is  yoor  dramatic  amatenr,  who 
has  the  eotrde  to  all  the  green-fooms  ;  who 
took  Madame  SpinosaHi  to  Niee;  paid  for 
little  Kattf  Tenteies's  choregraphio  education 
at  the  Consorvatoiio ;  kntOrognun  his  Ji»tice 
Woodeook  wig ;  lost  a  few  hundreds  in  the 
Capsicum  Street  llieatre  (uader  Pepper^s 
management)  ;  wrota  a  werf  bad  faree  that 
was  onoe  played  soue^ero  on  a  benefit 
nig^t ;  and  behaf>ed  like  a  &ther  to  Miss 
Hsresfeot.  There  la  your  literavy  amateur, 
who  waaso  good  la  to  read  over  the  proofr 
of  Professor  de  Boots's  budky  work  upon  the 
Integral  Oadoalua  <a  service  banosomely 
acknowkdged  by  De  Boots  la  his  preiaoe)  ; 
who  found  the  money  i»  ^be  Comie  fieono^ 
mist,  a  bamorouB  iHuatreted  pfublioaiionyWith 
contributioBsby  tiietisat  authoia  and  artists 
of  the  day,  whash  had  an  average  circulation 
of  twel'pe  weekly,  and  lived  ihre  weeks  ;  who 
edited  ^le  letters  and  remains  of  Twopetmy 
the  poet  (poor  Mlow !  few  remmns  bad  he  to 
leave  save  ta^ram  seolrest  pawnbrokoti*  dn* 
plieates,  and  unpaid  washing  biiis)  ;  and  who 
IS  a  Biember  of  the  CfoosequQl  dub,  held  at 
tba  Homer's  Head,  Grub  Street.  There  is 
your  masieal  amateur,  the  g«itiemaa  who 
ogles  Euterpe  through  hia  eyeglasB  ;  goes  to 
aU'the  ooBcerts ;  hangs  about  all  the  muslo 
warehouses ;  and  is  toe  genend  fnend,  seeius^ 
and  adviser  of  the  artists.  They  are  wwthy 
fellows^  mostly,  t^eae  art  amateurs,  havfaig 
vHttle  in  oommon  with  tiie  big-wigged  patrons 
of  old,  who  were*  wont  to  bo  admsBed  some^ 
what  in  this  poetic  stndn  : 

Still  sliall  my  Moso  tUo  noble  IVTugmore  dng, 
Ptiend  of  tlio  arta  and  coun&Hor  of  his  king, 

-—and  who  paid  lor  serviie'praise  with  a  parse 
fnU  of  gold'piesea  just  aa  a  provision  metcbaot 
would  buy  a  tub  of  &r  wholesokaer  Dorset 
butler.  They  do  not  resemble  the  ridiculous 
dilettanti  and  aogadoeonti  of  1^  last  oentury, 
who  meddled  with  aitisis'  privato  aAuts,  and 
wrota  them  patronising  letters  of  advice^  and 
suggested  an  alteration*  in  a  stanza^  which 


apoQt  it,  and  dually  kfl  theb  prot^gds  to 
starva.  Thank  Heaven,  art  wants  no  sudi 
patrons  now  !  The  ami  des  acti^tes  Of  whom 
Sir  Peddler  Fugue  is  a  t^,  fikes  and  fre- 
qoents  artistic  society  for  its  own  sake. 

Sir  Bsddler  Fugue,  Bart.,  is  very  loug  and 
lean  $  and,  but  fbr  the  excellent  condition  and 
^rooming  of  his  horse,  and  that  he  himself  is 
dressed  as  a  quiet  Ea^h  fentlenntn,  instead 
of  a  suit  of  rusty  armoar,  he  would  beiEtr  no  in- 
considerable resemblance  to  that  deathlei^ 
knight  of  La  Maneha  Who  had  a  rueful  coun*- 
tenaaee.  If,  affain,  it  be  Quixotic  to  be  good, 
and  bravo,  and  genenms,  yet  withal  a  Utile 
eoeentno,  somewhat  pedantic,  and  occasion^ 
aliy  (when  his  exquisite  taste  and  finished 
appreciation  of  art  get  the  better  of  him)  a 
bit  of  a  b<»e.  Sit  PedcUer  Fugne  is  decidedly 
of  the  same  mental  mould  as  Cervantes^  hero. 
Sir  Peddler  has  a  white  moustache,  gri^sled 
hur,  a  chin  tu^t^  and  w«ars  such  spotless 
backskin  gloves,  such  lustrous  boots,  and  has 
BO  noble  and  erect  a  carriage,  that  he  has 
aeveval  times  been  mistaken,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  fbr  the  sovereign  of  a  German 
prinoipality.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and  lives  in 
chambers  m  the  Albany,  where  his  sitting 
room  h  hang  round  with  M.  Baugniet's  litho- 
gmphs  of  celebrated  musldanfl,  and,  I  verily 
believe,  with  a  speCifliOn  of  every  musical  iu^ 
strument,  aucient  and  modem,  under  the  sun : 
from  David's  harp  to  Mr.  Distin's  sax^homs^: 
from  the  lyre  that  Bruce  brought  from 
Abyssinia,  to  StraduariUA's  Addles  and  Case's 
ooncertinas.  The  baronet  plays  a  little  on 
most  of  these  instruments  :  but  he  chiefly 
affects  a  brown  old  tWoncello,  with  which,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  ni^t  season,  he  holds 
grim  and  mYSterions  oonferences :  the  instru- 
ment grumbling  and  gi*oaning  then,  sotto 
voce,  as  if  it  were  the  repository  of  secrets 
which  none  might  hear  but  he.  Far  in 
the  recesses,  moreover,  df  a  ^oomy  street 
in  the  undiacovered  countries  tying-  betti'Cen 
Baker  Street  and  the  Bdgewai^  I&ad,  there 
is  a  long,  low,  green-papeWJd  rbom,  not  unlike 
the  inside  of  a  fiddl^e-case.  Thither,  twice  a 
week,  during  certain  appointed  months  ih 
the  year.  Sir  Peddler  Fugue  repairs,  preceded 
by  his  man-aervairt,  canning  the  bAmn  old 
violoncello.  There,  ho  meets  a  few  other 
asmatenrs  and  professionals,  reverent  me^ 
with  bald  heads  and  spectacles:  Tiscount 
Oattegat  (who  elevated  Miss  Bowyer  the 
soprano,  to  the  peerage,  Hke  a  nobleman  aa 
he  was)  ;  Francis  Tuberose,  M.F.  (eettd,  80), 
who  playa  prettily  on  the  viola ;  Sir  Thomaa 
Keys,  that  time^Konoured  music-master,  who 
taught  music  to  th«  princesses,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  revered  George  the  Third 
himself;  and  little  old  Doctor  g^arp  (Mus. 
Doc.  -Oxon),  who  wears  black  sVnalfe  and 
gaiters,  bless  his  heart,  and  composed  a 
cantata  for  the  Jubilee,  goodness  knows  how 
many  yeaia  ago.  When  these  rare  old  boys 
meet,  the  wax  candles  are  lighted,  pinches 
from    golden    snuff-'bdxes  afe   exchnnged, 
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Tohtminwm  mnaie  soores  aro  pvoduoed, 
and  the  yetenMS  phmge  iat*  &  SataraaliA, 
ci  wbidi  Bacby  fieeuu>veii,  Meadejsaaiiiiy 
Moeart,  aze  the  pcBiliiieai  Mifcximi.  Sen^se 
siraj,  ^  vaMaBt  oki  mMn.  Scnpe,  ye  stout 
tad  kuod  old  k«avttl  Tkere  ace  reMnaat' 
eehoes  to  yenr  IkanooB^,  fieur  away  ;  in  dvoway 
little  GBviiaej  towns,  m  remole  villagea,  Jh 
Geimaii  SekloMi,  m  ItaUati  viliaa,  in  hot 
Indian  bcmgaloiwa)  wheve  lietrtenanto-Coloael 
CSiutnee,  >it^  Peppevpot,  and  Mango  the 
SDigeoD,  may  be  cnron  now  8ara|)u:4[  tnnefiilly 
for  fMire  laye  of  art^  wiiile  diaiolate  Lieotenant 
P^Mts  is  uiiKgBig  hiauelf  withboandy  pawnee, 
tad  EnaigDa  Pockett  and  Cue  am  quumUing 
^fwr  biUiavda. 

Sir  Peddlar  Fogoe  Hved  rery  long  abroad, 
I  belierre,  before  be  flnooBeded  to  Uie  baco- 
■eiey.  While  in  Milan,  be  oomposed  aaopora, 
of  oouEBe  :  the  libretto  ef  which  was  founded 
en  the  atory  of  Heator  and  AndroBadra^ 
Oej^aina  and  Aurora,  or  soue  eqaally  dveary 
tod  equally  clanioal  fiubiect.  It  ia  said  to  hare 
been  produx^  at  Civim  Yecebia  with  <khi- 
adcrabla  suoeeaa  aa  the  work  9i  the  CayaiierB 
Maestro  Pediaro  Pngio,  Principe  Ingieee. 
in  Itafy,  the  baronet  aoqmrea  a  habit 
ef  speaking  his  native  language  with  suok  a 
fioreign  accent  and  maimer  that  you  are  puz- 
iled  aoBietimes  to  delenninft  hie  Englian  or 
Italian  extcaotiiHi..  '' Beaatiful  **  ia  his  fa- 
itqnrite  eizprestbn^  ^I  have  seen  tiie  Coggi,^' 
baaaTB  ;  ^she  ia  B-e^ara^biul  J  ITonr  cpeiOL 
Wf  dear  Tron^  ia  b-e^-t^tv-fuL  1  akall 
■emreinget  the  b-^e-aru^tdlial  sabaletto  ia  the 
fliitd  act.  No  4  *"  Whereupon  he  M£tB  his 
ksfcin.  true  fureign  a^4e,  and  ridea  awiaif  on 
Ml  tynhling  pony,  to  step  or  be  atonped  by,  a 
doflMa  nuoie  profeaaienals^  with  wkom  he  is 
on-terata  q{  intimaey,  in  hia  eomrae  down 
BsjeHt^treet. 

mSL  up  t«ud  down  the  pmng  etenes  the 
ombtakm  of  the  Mneiaal  World  paes  ;  and, 
Una  tiM  &ahionable  lady  of  Baabnry-  who 
ode  tibe  white  hone,  ana  had  rings  on  her 
ingemand  boUs  oa  her  toes,  %,  voaaxy  if  he  be 
sanioded^  oaa  bane  muate  wherever  ha  goes. 


'    GOING  A  UTTLE  FAETHBB; 

^  a  shop  thai^abali  benamek«%4iaM&^*iB 
a^basatwit  need  notbe  BMntaeaed,  andl^pt 
kgt  a^pezsoa.  whose  name  iaao  natter,  we  have 
tt||iwwLtha  Patent  DiaphcagmiSinQkiag  Pipe; 
lUaaipa  has  set  ua  thinking aboutthe inoon- 
ivnabjr  numergna  entioements  ee&red  to 
whO'  baPS  money  to  ^)aid,  and  wha 
to  spend  it.  fiKreiy  imaginaj^  eomlbrt 
mry  Ibc  mindand  body  is  sprcadibsi^Mre 
wath  a.  OTodigal  iwrnd.  £W  Instanoe^ 
ii%a,  eaa  doiibt  tfaat  the  diaphragm  pipe  is 
^^Sfbatansted  on  scientiieprinetples  "1  The  in* 
I  widnm  flsya  it  is^Andbe  oughtto  know*  The 
Itiia  and  tibe,  bowl  bang  separate,  ev 
afliar  aspacablay  the  tobaeeo-oil  is  caught 
ia  a-wawrmc,  wheno^  it  can  be  removed  «k 
witaout  soiling  the  tube;  whereby^ 


the  eontriyer  aaaerta,  *^  the  strongest  tobaeeo 
may  be  smoked  in  these  ptpea,  without  any  of 
the  UBualiy  umpleaeant  aoneequeneee  to  the 
smoker/' 

We  went  a  little  farther  (as  the  people 
alwa^rs  de  who  aeareh  Sot  adventures  in 
8tory-books)|  and  we  mob  with  a  iLre-ODgiiie— 
not  a  eonunon  but  an  uneommon  fire-engiae 
^  Every  man  has  own  fireman."  *^  Take  my  little 
portable jfonse-pamp,"  says  the  invcixtor,  ''and 
dip  the  lower  end  into  a  pail,  tub,  or  eistem 
of  water ;  work  the  pumpp-^easily  managed, 
even  by  females  —  and  yon  oaa  direct  a  jet 
of  water  to  a  distance  of  thir^  or  forty  feet, 
at  the  rate  of  ei^  or  nine  gallons  per 
nsuaate ;  you  cMi  nwke  it  assoaie  the  form  ef 
a  ooniinueoB  stream,  ar,  by  prsssing  the 
thumb  en  a  amall  kver,  the  jet  may  be 
instsaitly  divided,,  and  soattertd  in  the  form  ef 
a  heavy  shower ;  you  otn  direot  the  eondensed 
jet  or  the  spaesduig  jet,  upon  or  into  a  work- 
shop, or  a  stable,  or  a  bedrioom,  when  <m  fire." 
Whether  it  be  or  be  net  quite  ooareet  that 
'^Bo  fire  can  Irve  under  the  action  of  the 
spreader,**  it  does  <Mrtainly  appear  a  very 
sensible  thinff  to  have  some  sueh  small  con- 
trivanee  of  uia  kind  at  hand,  to  render  aid 
before  all  the  world  has  had  tone  to  run  and 
fetch  the  engines.  And  tlda  ia  not  alL  We 
are  assured  thai  tite  ins^ertingwaher  is 
also  a  capital  garden^engine ;  tiiat  the  jeb- 
sMender  enables  the  water  to  be  thrown  over 
the  trees  and  shruba  in  a  genial  shower,  wash- 
ing e£t  the  insects  and  dn»t  withoat  injuring 
the  plants  or  giving  discomfit  to  the  user. 

As  one  inventflr  shows  us  how  every 
man  may  be  Jus  own  fireman,  ao  does 
eauikher  proyida  hia  fire-estinguishing  ap^ 
plianona  in  all  the  elegance  ef  modem  furni- 
ture. Wifaaees  the.  cabinet  fin^-engine,  with 
its  cbeat^like  exterimr,  ita  fbiench-poliahed 
Burfifteea,.  ite  laver-handle  that  folds  within 
the  cover,  its  pomp^work  enmnfiDiy  oonaeakd 
in  tha  interior,  and  its  provisien  oihose,  and  jet; 
and  spreader.  This  cabinet  on  eaators,  will 
contain  half  a  hogshead  of  water ;  it  may  be 
wheded  ficom  a  ooriador  to  aiQrraom:oa  the 
same,  level ;  it  may  be  worked  by  trwo  persons 
— imen^  women,  boys,  girls ;  it  wdl,  say 
tha  iavantors,  throw  a  stream  as  hi|^  as  a 
mioderate-siaed  house ;  and  itanigh%  as  they 
alsoaay,h«ita  beeot  tfaa  means  of  lesseningthe 
sad  cahuailiieB  at  HatfiaJci  fionae,  Lnton  Hoa, 
and  othw  manatona  distant  fimn  large  towns. 

We  went  a  little  farthaa,  aaid  ibnndaoma 
chairs  and  so&s  that  offer  every  possible 
premium  hr  lazinesa.  There  ia  the  ausuenr 
scry  ehur  which  forms  a  couch  or  camp-oed, 
w^timg  itaslf  to  every  moty^inait  of  the 
body;  and  the  portable  aypanding  chair, 
with  a  tlraml>«srBW  which  raisea  it  to  any 
deained  faai^t(.and  IhelooompreheBaible  table, 
which.  Qsnveats  itself  into  a  bodatead,  a  ward- 
robe, a  cheat  of  drawers,  somI  h  spenge-bath  ; 
and  the  geemetricad  ottoman'^oMjch,  which 
will  aasuxna  all  posedble  shapea  ta  suit  all 
possible  rooms ;  and  tha  inv^d-couch,  with 
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its  ArchimedeaD  elevators,  to  obtain  any  angle 
of  position ;  and  the  cabin^sofa,  whicn  is  not 
only  a  8o£i,  but  a  great  many  other  things ; 
ior  it  is  convertible  into  a  whole  cabinfal  of 
furniture. 

Bedsteads  are  as  clever^  too,  as  sofa-bed- 
steads. Here  is  the  nmgic  folding-bedstead.  In 
flcene  the  firsts  it  is  a  flat  piece  of  sacking, 
with  no  thickness  to  speak  of;  lift  out  four 
mysterious  iron  legs,  and  you  have  a  plain, 
bomely  bedstead  ;  scene  the  third,  and  you 
£nd  it  a  couch ;  with  another  transformation 
it  becomes  a  settee ;  and  in  order  that  baby 
may  not  be  neglected,  you  make  the  settee 
into  a  crib  as  scene  the  fifth.  Here  is  the 
«xceldior  self-fastening  bedstead,  which  has  a 
very  independent  way  of  putting  itself  toge- 
ther without  the  aid  of  screws,  bed- wrenches, 
or  braces.  Here  is  that  extraordinary  stroke 
of  genius,  the  alarum  bedstead,— extraor- 
dinary, we  may  be  sure,  when  we  are  told 
that  '*  the  movement  of  the  hand  of  a  com- 
mon watcb  win  turn  any  one  out  of  bed  at 
any  given  hour  when  attached  to  this  bed- 
stead"— a  resolute  act,  very  impressive  to  per- 
form at  six  o'clock  on  a  cold  wintry  morning. 

Why  not  use  the  floating  filtenng  pump  t 
asks  an  inventor.  We  grumble  and  complain 
against  the  water  which  supplies  our  daily 
wants,  but  we  are,  partly  to  blame  ;  for,  in 
our  daily  pumpings,  we  pump  from  nearly  the 
bottom  of  wells  and  tanks,  bringing  up  sedi- 
ment as  well  as  water.  Then  why  not  use  the 
floating  filter  1  again  asks  the  inventor,  wbicb 
compels  you  to  draw  water  from  the  top,  instead 
pf  the  bottom,  of  your  receptacle  or  reservoir. 

W^  went  a  little  farther,  and  we  found 
written  up>  "  Smoke  condensed !  Fresh  air  1 1 
New  motive  po^er  ! ! ! "  Three  good  things  in 
one.  In  the  first  place,  the  smoke  of  London 
and  larg^  towns  generally  is  to  be  condensed 
for  agricultural  and  other  useful  purposes.  In 
the  second  place,  fresh  air  from  some  healthy 
place  is  to  be  supplied  to  every  house. 
Thirdly,  tbere  is  to  be  a  saving  of  fifty  per 
«ent  in  tiie  ordinary  domestic  consuitiption  of 
/ueL  Fourthly,  the  noxious  effluvia  from 
gully-holes  will  be  compelled  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  or  rather  not 
to  come  out  at  all.  Fifthly,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  hot  or  cold  air  without  incon- 
venience to  his  neighbours— ^  privilege  whicb 
To"  is  to  be  hoped  our  legislatAire  will  duly 
appreciate.  Sixthly,  butchers'  meat  and 
other  articles  of  food  may  be  preserved  during 
the  hot  months.  Seventhly,  and  lastly,  "  a 
new  motive  power  performs  all  these  opera- 
tions.'* How  it  is  all  done  is  not  exactly 
explained ;  but  if  you  will  provide  capital  and 
form  a  company,  the  inventor  announces  his 
willingness  to  enlighten  the  world  thereupon. 

We  went  on  and  on,  until  we  came  to  thiB:-^ 
^Apparatus  for  preventing  explosions  in  coal- 
mines." The  very  name  brings  up  thoughts  of 
fire-damp,  and  wasted  lives,  and  desolated 
homes.    Here^  in  this    invention^   we  find 


suggested  to  us  a  fan,  wt^rking  in  a  close  case, 
and  connected  with  the  mine  by  ligtit  ftheet-in>a 
pipes ;  the  pipes  ar^  to  be  oairried  along  the 
roofs  of  the  workings  hs  the  miners  prooeedL 
The  fan  can  be  worked  by  ^e  widdttifii^ 
engine,  with  a  very  little  ezpenditnre  of  ad& 
tional  power.  By  working  the  fan  for  thirtr 
or  forty  minutes  before  tm  miners  descend, 
the  inventor  dares  to  hope  that  he  oonld  cleAT 
the  largest  coal-mine  ill  Britain  of  foul  air^  or 
so  dilute  it  as  to  render  it  innoeuous.  The 
same  movement  which  draws  away  tk«  foul 
air  from  the  deep  workings,  will  draw  down 
fresh  air  through  the  working  shaft.  Our 
inventor  insists  that  if  such  a  fan  were 
used  (capable  of  exhausting  seven  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  in  one  minute),  tbere 
need  be  no  double  shaft,  upeast  and  down- 
cast, for  '^ntilating  a  eoal^mine  ;  the  same 
shaft  employed  in  working  the  mine  wouKl 
suffice  for  ventilating  it  too.  With  the 
appai-atus  of  Mr.  f>(mrdrini^r  in  Stafford'^ 
snire,  and  that  of  Mn  Nasmyth,  and  others 
by  other  clever  inventors,  is  it  not  a  gpreat 
scandal  to  humanity  that  mining  life  edionld 
be  so  little  cared  for,  and  that  mining  acci- 
dents should  be  so  frequent  %  But  we  went  od. 

If  evisr  we  go  pao^icking  without  the 
patent  portable  umbrella-tent^  we  shall 
assuredly  deserve  to  b^  drenched.  Here  we 
have  it,  all  complete.'  There  is  a  top  or 
doihe  constructed  to  open  and  shut  lUce  an 
umbrella,  with  the  vetituator  on  the  summil 
The  central  pole  which  supports  ih»  um- 
brella also  supports  a  table.  And  on  effiMt  is 
produced  wbich  the  invehtor  possibly  did 
not  anticipate ;  a  table-moving  exploit  is  pap- 
formed,  for  the  table  moves  easily  round  witdfe- 
ont  removing  tbe  decanter^  or  odier  things tMi 
it,  to  the  convenienee  of  the  oottipaany.  ^  Tbd 
whole  affiiir— -tent^  ventilator,  pete,  tiible 
and  all^aithough  capable  of  pie-nick(nfif  li 
dozen  persons,  will  pack  into  a  bi^g  six  &et 
long  by  one  fbot  broad.  Is  not  this  the  tent 
fbr  summer  rusticating ;  and  far  ttilMtary  men 
knocking  about  in  warm  climates ;  and  to* 
emigrants  w^b  are  in  search  of  aCatt>ra8 
Town  ;  and  for  artists  and  Mudents  when'on 
professioni^l  rambles ;  and  fot  archery  daba, 
and  cricketing  clubs,  mid  angling  dobs,  and 
shooting  dUM ;  and  for  AoriiMa  wh6  woold 
shield  their  nurslings  from  the  hot  stin^tie ; 
and  for  bathers  where  ttia^hines  ought  to  ^ 
but  are  not;  and  for  tea-gardens,  aikd  race- 
courses, and  many  other  uses  sobd  plaees  1  * 

Wd  went  a  littto  further,  and  stopped  4t 
a  perruquiw'iu  We  wanted  not  to  study  the 
ventilating  w^  nor  the  beatttiAil  flowing 
curls,  nor  the  wonderfhl  effects  of  thetiaimfye, 
but  the  waxeh  models.  The  models  fbr  the 
use  of  staymaker^  hairdressers,  lind  makers 
of  fancy  artioles,  are  the  work  of  artistta 
who  are  often  not  a  little  proud  of  the  result 
of  their  handiwork.  Here  is  dne  Parisitt& 
producer,  who  assure  us  that,  in  hm  figures 
and  busts,  the  fresh  and  brilliant  colours  of 
the  wax,  its  superior  quality,  the  ehoiee  of 
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tbe  hfor^  9^  th^  manner  in  which  itis  im- 
diaaUd,  da  not  leave  anything  to  \)e  desired 
^th^  most  exper^iu3ed  hairdresser.  For 
itkKtaAoe,  we  h^in  with  a  large  assortment  of 
v;ax  faieheads  ^r  fij^Uvg  curls ;  ai^d  these 
we  «aii  hibve^at  half-a*crown  a  piece.  Bat 
when  WQ  arrive  at  the  hifi^er  products  of 
ari*-4he  wax  armii  the  Udies  busts,  the 
geniblesnen's  bu^ts^  the  ditto  with  beard  im- 
•|a»t«dy  the  Semi^«sant  model  of  Diana  de 
Foitiers^  with  a  bare  head,  the  equally  bare- 
htttfied  Fran^ise  de  Foix  ^eaameFrajicoise 
with;  oioat  exqinisitelyimplauted  hair>  three 
fmrtersi^  a  yard  ui  i^gth— when  we  come 
into  thia  higher  reigiony  we  must  be  prepared 
w^^ineasy  and  maAy  of  them. 

We  went  a  little  farther,  .until  we  came  to 
^!iitiiig  ipapleo^enta  for  invalids:  the  pen- 
iioJder*  for  enfeebled  h^nds !  Keryes  are 
to  be  thrown,  out  of.  iashion  now ;  we  are 
Mi  to. have  shaking  op;  trembliog  hands; 
or,  1^  uny  rate,  we  are  not  thereby  to  be 
ddbiured  from  tjiie  pl^aaure^  and  advan- 
t»^  of  writing.,  It  may  appear  clumpy  to  hold 
thia  HtUe  app(ui$tua  a  but  let  tho^e  laugh  that 
win;, if  the  pen, writes  weUn  the  looker-on 
may.' criticise  the  positipn  if  he  so  please. 
Jhf»  miter  gra^  the.  pen  like  4;^  i^^SS^h 
Jbklicg  it  firoily  ia  thet  clenched  hand.  The 
tiMLdrorrstem  of  the  instrument  is  held  down 
ver^l^Uj  upon. the  paper;  the  socket  that 
raoelvea  the  pmk  or  mb,  is  jolnte<l  to  this  ver- 
titfd.ahafliat  an.  ai^le;of  about  forty-five 
4eflree$y  and  is  pressed  on  the  p^pcr  by  a 
&^>^  cpriA&  so  aa  to  assimilate,  as  nearly  as 
tmy  be,  to  %e  apti<Hi  of,  the  ordinary  quill* 
pen.  l^heP'^out  of  \^,  the  whole  afiairsKuts 
^q^ltke  fipeiioiirQas^*.  To  whatever  extent  a 
iM^ty  oC  writiug  may  be  afforded  by  this 
ttttfe  cQutrivapo^  it  will  l^elp  those  whose 
-hmtds,  Jha,ve^  beoom^^  trefaulous  or  weak 
j^mi^9fe^  ffQut,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  or 
4&€r  ^  ithQ  iTl#  ^  Ufe, 
.iivW:e:WWt.  a^lit^e  f^th^er,  and  found  that 
'Wbemi^y^fkhskv*  jweid  up  your  pencil  in  the 
iMd2d.:/ofm»  you. must. then  use  the  dust. 
tilai9  Sflb.  th^  Aphpri^m  <^  1^,  Brockedon, 
jd)f>  ionitj^f  mere  (dust  mfM^9  most  excel- 
}gn%.  JbUf^iead  pencils.  It  mav,  l^e  all 
.'jwpy-  Veil  tP  cjit  ,,up  BoiTOwdale  black- 
tlndrinitOvloRg, slider  sqt^are  sticks,  and  to 
imta^tti^$»  »qi|^e  sticks  into  hanc^es  ;  but 
.nbea  .tliet  9<mtm^^  blacj^leaa,  is  all  jgpne, 
fiMilmlyd,fM>d  A^sed  u^  w^at  is  to  be  done  ? 
Matt^isJl^vieivot  iu^tually  arrived^  this  stage 
ipi,i*jh\9^  they  fr#i ra^PD^&P^pg  a^  ixear  to 
M,  tiit  peoctl^^akftl^jaEeipokingaJbout  the^ 
liM^trfaMi.  anxiou^.  -  Compositions  have 
,JS«a^-d0viB^,..pp9»i^B(8^  q^^  j^nore  or 
IM:  fittdd'.foir  peqcils^;  but^  Mr.  J^ookedon 
ifcihimght  hMnS(^(pfitryii^  vrhether  h^  could 
-mki^.uae^  ol-^^  im^  wljiich.  gradually  ac<?u- 
:  ^4% ,  Wjrkipgj  pi«:e  plackliead.  Qf 
it  ia  ^sy  ctq  pemep^t  the  dust  into  a 

_  4#t(;itli«it>S¥M)stanc&  eropjoysd-  aa' a 
^tment',  W(»»l4/f^fvi|;At^ly  .d^teriprate  the 
fualitiri.  JSem^.^Ii;*  l^^^n  thought  of 


compressing  the  dust  with  such  immense 
force  that  the  particles  should  be  pressed 
into  close  companionship,  and  made  to  form  a 
Solid.  It  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  effect 
this  without  breaking  the  tools  employed  ; 
until  at  length  the  happy  thought  suggested 
itself  of  removing  the  air  by  means  of  an 
air-pump,  and  allowing  the  prefisure  to  be 
more  easily  carried  on.  The  powder  is 
pressed  into  really  solid  blocks,  whence 
pencil  pieces  are  afterwards  cut. 

That  sweet  bit  of  laziness,  the  Iris,  haiS  a. 
name  that  does  not  very  significantly  denote 
its  use.  You  recline  upon  a  sofa  ;  yon  wish 
to  read,but  you  dp  not  wish  to  have  the  trouble 
of  holding  your  book.  You  are  sitting  at  your 
table,  in  drawing-room,  or  library,  or  school- 
room, or  office  J  and  your  two  hands  are  so 
busy  that  you  require  a  third  to  hold  up 
your  book,  or  pattern,  or  model.  You  are  an 
invalid  ;  you  can  recline  and  read,  but  have 
no  strength  to  hold  your  book.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  Iris  is  your  friend.  There 
is  a  small  desk,  or  framework,  with  tongues 
to  keep  the  page  of  a  book  open,  and  a  stand 
or  support,  varying  in  shape  according  as  it 
is  to  be  adjusted  to  a  bed,  sofa,  chair,  or 
table.  The  genius  who  presides  over  the  Iris 
tells  you  tha^  when  readmg  history  or  travels, 
you  can  have  your  book  held  up  by  the  Iris, 
while  your  map  or  atlas  is  comfortably  lying 
on  the  table  j  that,  when  studying  a  foreign 
language,  the  Iris  will  hold  your  text-boot^ 
whUe  your  hands  a^e  busy  with  the  dictionai^y 
andcrammar;  that,  when  copying— whether 
you  be  author,  student,  or  clerk — Sie  Iris  will 
kindly  hold  what  you  copy.  One  more  use 
we  must  give  in  the  very  Words  of  the 
genius  himself;  for  they  are  rich  and  rare 
m  quality.  "That  savage  animal  the  soli- 
tary bachelor,  or  his  sister  the  lone  Unpro- 
tected Female,  at  last  have  the  power  of 
continuing  their  book  or  newspaper  at 
breakfast  or  dinner,  without  Buspeualng  their 
meal  for  a  single  instant." 

Now  that  everybody  is  teaching  everybody 
else  how  to  draw  and  engrave,  by  photo- 
graphy and  electricity  and  other  scientific 
means,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  seeing  plainly  with  our 
natural  eyes,  and  working  simply  with  our 
natural  hands,  is  hot  wholly  forgotten. 
There  are  certain  folding  drawing  models, 
which  are  intended  to  aid  in  irapiartinnf  a 
knowjedge  of  perspective,  somewhat  on  the 
same  principle  that  an  object-lesson  is  often 
useful  i^i  elementary  instruction.  If  you 
copy  froni  a  print  or  drawing  of  a  church,, 
you  see  the  church  only  under  one  aspect; 
but,  if  you  have  a  6omplete  thdugh  tiny 
church,  a  model  that  you  can  place  upon  a 
stand  before  you,  you  may  select  any  one  of 
a  hundred  different  aspecte  or  point?  of  view, 
and  til  us  accustom  the  eye  to  the  fore- 
shorteuetl  effect  of  perspective  lines.  To 
lend  such  aid,  is  the  object  of  these  very 
pretty  drawing  models.     A  inodel  may  be 
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mftde  of  wood  or  plaster,  of  course ;  but 
whefn  made  in  paper  or  carid,  it  can  be  folded 
when  ont  of  use,  and  peeked  away  in  a  very 
small  space.  There  are  models  of  cubes, 
steps,  round  towers,  square  towers,  lodges, 
cotti^es,  bridges,  gateways,  churdies — any 
one  of  ^i<;h  can  be  unfolded,  adjusted  to  its 
perfect  geometrical  form,  and  set  up  as  a 
model  to  copy  from.  Fifty  little  peoi)te,  sitting 
in  a  circle  on  fifty  little  stools,  might  copy 
the  same  modd  all  at  once :  each  one  selecting 
a  different  point  of  view. 

Going  a  little  fiurther  we  found  the  table 
easel,  which  stands  so  handily  on  a  table 
or  bench,  and  can  be  regulated  so  neatly 
in  respect  to  angle  aiw  altitude.  We 
found  the  foMhiff  easel,  which  is  aiabled 
l^  its  hinges  to  md  up  into  a  snuggery  some- 
what smaller  than  a  bootjack.  We  found  the 
framed  easel,  which  you  can  take  to  pieces 
With  facility,  and  build  a^ain  on  a  very 
short  notice.  We  ftrand  the  French  sketching 
easel,  readily  unhinged  when  out  of  use,  and 
securely  retaining  tne  csnvas  or  panel  when 
in  use  in  the  open  air.  We  found  the  mill- 
board sketching  frame,  so  ingeniously  put 
together  that  you  may  place  two  wet  pamt- 
ings  within  it,  fiice  inwards,  amd  yet  not 
touching.  We  found  the  sketching  seat,  and 
the  walkinMtick  sketehing  stool,  so  compact 
as  to  be  nothinff  more  than  a  stout  walking- 
stick  when  closed,  and  vet  forming  an 
eflfective  seat  when  unclosedf.  We  found  the 
sketching  umbrelht,  with  a  sea^  to  sit  upon, 
and  a  canopy  over  ytmr  head.  We  found 
the  Qerman  sketchmg  seat  and  easel,  in 
which  you  can  sit  upon  your  chair  in  the 
careless  position  of  those  who  Kke  to  be 
hind-side  before,  amd  in  which  you  have  a 
provision  for  making  the  back  of  jout  chaur 
into  an  easeL  We  found  the  ditto  ditto 
for  ladies,  in  which  the  mode  of  sitting  on  the 
chair  is  more  feminine.  We  found  the  artiste 
pocket-knifo :  such  a  multum  in  pacrvo  that, 
although  not  larger  than  an  ordtnaiy  pocket-- 
knife, it  contains  a  palette-knife,  a  fine  blade, 
a  file  for  sharpening  pencil  or  chalk,  an 
erasing  or  scraping^blade,  and  a  screw  for 
drawing  the  corks  of  varnish-bottles.  We 
found  the  tablet  for  sketching  in  oil,  composed 
of  a  number  of  sheets  of  prepared  paper, 
fastened  at  the  edges,  from  which  each  sheet 
may  be  separated  by  passhiff  a  knife  round 
the  edge.  We  found  the  collapsible  colour- 
tahe^j  whidi  only  require  a  gentle  squeeze  to 
induce  them  to  give  forth  their  prepared 
oil  colours,  just  in  the  quantity  and  man- 
ner best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
artist.  We  found  the  architectural  curves, 
nicely-cut  pieces  of  flat  smooth  wood  which 
enable  you  to  select  any  kind  of  curve 
of  any  reasonable  radius.  We  found  the 
handy  drawing  desk,  which  opens  out  to  fbrm 
a  raised  desk  or  drawing-board,  for  exhibiting 
the  copy  at  a  proper  distance  for  the 
draughtsman,  ana  comprises  a  drawer  to 
contain  paper. 


All  of  which  oddities,  and  novelties,  and 
utilities  are  reftlities  of  the  present  day, 
though  to  resfd  of  them  is  Kke  reading  of  the 
purchases  made  by  the  three  Eastern  Princes, 
who  WGfPt  brothers  Mnd  rivals  and  weut,  each 
upon  his  travds,  to  see  who  could  bring  home 
the  meet  eurkras  acquisition,  and  so  win  the 
beautifol  Princess  wrra  tile  very  long  name. 


THE  ORIENTAL  MEECHANT. 

Whxh  Httj  Hamed  borrowed  a  hundred 
dinars  of  the  merchant  Kodadad,  he  swore 
by  the  fitith  of  the  Prophet  to  return 
the  sum  within  mx  months  from  that  time, 
and  fixed  the  hour  and  day.  He  was  a 
young  man,  fhll  of  hope  and  confidence,  and 
Kodadad  was  old  and  wary.  'My  son,**  said 
the  latter,  *  this  is  perhaps  a  rash  promise. 
Say  one  year.*'  But,  Haj  Hamed  would  not 
accept  a  fbrther  delay.  He  was  going  from 
Tarsus  to  Damascus  on  a  commercial  jour- 
ney, and  had  accurately  calculated  the  time. 
One  month  to  go;  one  month  to  come 
back ;  three  moirths  to  si^  his  goods ;  a 
whole  month  to  spare.  But,  the  accidents 
of  the  ro»d,-^ickness,  robbers,  unforeseeii 
delays  ?  '  He  relied  upon  the  mercy  of  God  ; 
and  with  many  asseverations  said  that  at 
the  appointed  time  he  would  present  him- 
self at  t^e  kiosque  of  the  merchant  Koda- 
dad, on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  lay 
before  him  a  hundred  golden  dinars,  "nie 
money  was  lent  without  interest,  and  pay- 
ment was  a  sacred  obligation. 

The  caravan  set  out,  flags  flying,  and 
drums  beating,  from  the  rendezvous  on  the 
opposite  side  of  ^e  river,  and  soon  enter^ 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  little  way,  a  hah  was  agreed  upon ; 
for  many  of  the  merchants  had  stayed 
behind,  saying  the^  bort  adieus  tb  their 
families,  or  making  additions  to  their  mer- 
chandise. Haj  Hamed,  who  possessed  several 
camel-loads,  and  had  been  among  the  first  to 
be  ready  at  the  place  of  meeting,  repined  at 
this  delay. 

He  had  earned  his  title^  of  Haj,  or  PiTgrhn, 
when  aboy,  by  going  incompany  with  his  father 
to  the  shrine  of  rate  Pi-ophet ;  but  this  was 
the  first  journey  he  had  undertaken  since. 
Mrs  impatience,  therefore,  may  be  excused. 
He  haa  started  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
fortune ;  and  was  impatient  to  be  doixrsr. 
Besides,  there  was  his  promise  to  Kodadad. 
If  he  forfeited  that,  his  credit  was  gone  for 
ever.  Accordh^y,  he  spent  the  first  part  of 
the  day  that  followed  the  halt,  sitting  by 
the  roadside,  counting  the  stragglers  that 
came  in,  and  jeering  tSem  for  their  tardiness. 

j  "This young  ma'n,'^said  some,  **  believes  that 

I  time  was  made  only  for  him.  What  matters 
a  day  more  or  less?  At  the  end  of  life  we 
shall  have  to  regret  our  impatience.    There 

'  are  evils  by-e^ery  wayside.  Why  should  we 
be  eager  to  com^up  with  them  ? " 

I     These  philofi^^cid   remarks    found    no 
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hvioxr  vfii^  BLs^  Hameo^  who^  insfce^d  of 
imitating  hU  oomptaHona,  aoid  iecliBi«g 
UzUy,  uader  thf  aaadow  of  tieea  on  Uie 
fflroea  grass,  liaUiUBg  to  the  songs  of  the 
hM^  and  the  gujgliDg  of  the  streun,  began 
ajt  length  to  roam  uneasUy  about  He  saw 
tfc^t  another  smi  w^iUd  oet,  aoid  perhaps 
aAotber,  and  behold  th^a  still  i»  the  lap  of 
the  saiiM  Talley.  He  elimbed  the  SKmutama^ 
endeavouring  to  distraot  hk  thoughAs^ 
«Bd  wkeftever  he  obii^aed  a  glimpee  of 
tike  enoMnpineot  below,  he  gazed  at  iL  eade^- 
Touring  to  <Mscern  signa  of  a  dirward  mov^ 
ment.  But^  the  t^nta  veauuned  unsfaruck ; 
the  people  reelined  in  groups ;  Uy^e  eaiaels 
and  Wses  vere  dispersed  heve  aikd  there ;, 
and  the  lazy  tiakliag  of  their  belk 
flbowed  that  th^y,  at  aoiir  rttb^  were  enjoying 
themselves.  The  young  merchant  at  leagta 
turned  away  asa  pbinged  ktto  the  deep 
fidcesees  of  the  foraab.  Kature  had  &• 
diarms  for  ham.  As  he  went,  he  eoonted 
m  bis  memory  the  number  of  pleees  of  cloth. 
his  baka  contained^  ocnnpared  the  cost-piae 
wkk  the  probable  maricet-pncey  and  reyelled  in 
1i^  anticipation  of  g^fottie  profits  to  berealised 
in  the  paradise  of  hia  imagination— <>sQne 
dosty  bazaar  in.  the  far-off  oity  of  Damaecus^ 
'Whilst  he  wm  meditating  on  these  sordid 
maiters^hie  was  suddenly  recalled  to  himself 
\j  a  euirprising  aofndent.  A  ku|(e  mantie 
waa  thrown  over  his  head ;  and  before  he  had 
time  to  struggle,  ha  was  cast  on  the  ground, 
aod  rolled  u^  Ulce  «  bale  of  hisowmgoodfi^in 
tMiplete  darkness.  At  first,,  he  thought  Umt 
mutant  death  was  to  be  his  jEate;  wptd  he 
S9iirmured>  ''May  HeaiTen  pay  my  debt  to 
th<e  mercdiant  Kodadad !  "  Soon,  however, 
it  ^>peared  thai  he  was  only  a  prisoner  ;  aad 


after  having  laughed  wkh  the  rest,  had  flang 
herself  oarelesaly  on  a  pile  of  cushions  under 
a  tree,  and  was  gaiiug  at  him  with  interest. 

''Lady,*'  sadd  he,  asaiaanijDg  a  humble 
attitwH  ''this  is  not  wiee  nor  weQ.  I  am  a 
merchant  trafyeUi»g  with  my  goods  thatrequire 
care  and  watckfuliMW,  and  Mg  to  bereleased." 

SbeseeiMd  aomoyed  that  her  beauty,  whidi 
\Ras  great,  did  not  amaze  hin^ ;  and  replied  :~- 

"fearnodkin^  Thex«  is  no  dangexi  Thia 
is  my  Other's  kiosq^ue^  He  has  given  it 
to  me ;  and  I  Hve  ixeta  with  my  maidens 
unmolested*  There  is  a  guard  of  slaves  at 
the  gate ;  hut  they  onlr  ajppear  at  a  signal 
q£  danger— when  I  aoiuta  this  shell." 

Shie  raised  a  eonch  to  her  lips,  and  a  shrill 
acNUid  filled  the  air.  The  daw^-girk,  scaroely 
understanding^  her  motive,  again  cast  th!e 
mantld  over  Haaaed,  atad.  hade  himi  be  sUeat 
and  motioaleaa.  Several  men.  came  hur* 
liedly ;  but  were  dfamisaed.  with  jeers  and 
mockenea.  In  a  few  momentum  the  merchant, 
more  dead  than  alive,  waa  imcovei^  again, 
and  told  to  be  of  good  cheer,  lor  he  had  per- 
mission ta  departs 

By  this  tiaie  howeiver^  beauty  had  hegaa 
to  ex^rt  its  influanoe  y  and  Hag  Hamed,  in- 
stead of  rising^  remaiaed  gaaing'  ia  ad- 
miration at  the  lady  of  the  place.  She 
met  his  glance,  aib  £M^  with  a  disdainful 
expression :  but  aiseording  to  the  Griental 
idea^  two  sudli  souls  hense  aeenet  G^pathies 
from  the  i»flueD«e  of  whiiii  neither  can 
escape.  No  soener  did.  tixeir  eyes  meet  in  a 
full  gase,  than  both  felt  faint  ib  heart  The 
lady  tnrnad  ver^  peie,  and.leaaed  her  head 
uiMn  ikB  cushion  ;  the  maid  emu  raising 
we  tremhltng  Hamed,  led  him  to  her  sid& 
They  talked  &xr  hours :  aot  of  thamseives,  but 


he  felt  himself  raised  ajxd  oarried   along,  of  love :  and  expatiated  eloquently  on  the 

Yhil^  smothered  laii£^iter  caabs  to  his  ears. ;  happiaesa  of  meeiiag^  whiist  the  attendants 

If  this  were  a  joke,  it  waa  a  pvacUcal  eneu.  |  played  en  thaitr  bitea^  or  san^  aen^  iUustra- 

Be  tr^  to  speak ;   but  m>  answer   was 

9Qliimed,  except  r^Qiewed  laughter.      Pre- 

sently,  those  whe  earned  him  set  him  down ;. 

the  bonds  that  coiBiSned  him  were  loosened, 

tibe   mantle    was   whisked    away,    and,  to 

hjfl  surprise,  he  found  himself  in  a  beautiful 

|pai?dei^  surrounded  by  a  bevv  of  maidens, 

who  clapped  their  hands,  and  enjoyed  his 

amaaed  appearance. 

Haj  Hamed  was  too  thoroughly  an  Orien- 
tal not  to  understoaid  his  poaitioa,  after  a  few 
aMisneaia*  thought.  He  had  evidently  been 
watched  during  his  progress  through  the 
himtf  by  the  inmates  of  some  harem,  unfl»- 
eni^jibered  by  male  attendants,  wlu>  in  a 
i^lrit  of  fun  had  made  him  prisoner;  The 
mtident  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  if  we  may 
Relieve  naiTators  ;  but,  it  generally  leads  to 
diaagreeable  results.  Our  merchant  felt  un- 
comfortable. These  merry  girk  were  ouite 
capable,  he  thought^  afber  having  made  a 
butt  of  him,  of  throwing  him  down  a  weU, 
or  into  .a  pond.  ^He  looked  arouad  for  the 
diiief  amons[  UieoL  rather  an-v^ftasly,  and  soon 
:  in  a  very  ToSJg  maiden,  who, 


tire  ol  timir  sitimtion.  The  shadows  of 
ni|^  were  conung  en,  whem  a  peculiar 
sound  at  ^e  outer  ^te  announced  that  the 
fisither  of  the  maiden,  whose  name  waa 
Leilah,  had  eone  to  viat  her.  Q%  Bai^  Qamed 
waa  thrust  uiicereiaemausly  forth ;  and  was 
awakened  from  his  dream  of  hapaiiriffas.  amid 
tim  dsepauBg  gloom  of  the  mresL  He 
netunifid  bowed  down,  and  heavy^heartad  to 
the  eitcampment. 

Mhsy  thoughts  kept  him  aarake  for  many 
honrs  ;  it  wtm  not  until  the  sl^  that 
stratched  betwixt  the  moantain  taps  over- 
head had  begim  to  whiten,  that  at  length, 
overcame  with  £»tigae»  he  fbU  asleep,  j^ar 
aant  visions  i^ake  beneath  his  Delias.  When 
he  awoke,  the  tenta  were  strndc,  the  camels 
were  laden,  and  the  people  were  filing  off. 
« Why  this  hurry ? "  he  criad  "Was  not 
this  a  pleasant  piaoa  to  tarxjia)  Time  is 
eteraiaL  There  is  no  need  to  hastenjfrom  ^tkt 
present,  whieh  is  joyful,  to  the  fktnre  which 
IS  full  of  danger.*'  Several  mevehantathougl* 
he  was  jeering  them  for  their  philoaophy  r 
the  previous  day,  and  hast^ied  to  eomplef 
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their  arnuigsBMOtts,  and  follow  the  caraym. 
Hamed*a  camels  haid  been  laden  by  his  ler- 
vants,  and  were  ready  to  proceed.  He  hesi- 
tated a  mwnent ;  but,  remembering  his  debt 
to  Kodadad,  cried,  <^  March  1 "  and  went  away 
with  his  heart  full  of  new  recollections. 

The  journey  was  prosperous,  bat  tedious. 
When  the  caravan  reached  Damascus,  the 
market  was  found  to  be  encumbered  with 
merchandise,  and  sales  were  witii  difficulty 
effected.  Month  after  month  passed  away  ; 
most  of  Hamed^s  bales  still  remained  on  hia 
hands.  The  fifth  month  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  had  arrived,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  despair  of  being  able  to  perform  his 
engagements.  At  length,  however,  a  mer- 
chant about  to  proceed  to  Bagdad,  made  him 
an  advantageous  offer  for  Uie  whole  of  his 
stock,  and  he  was  enabled  to  depart,  after  hav- 
ing realised  a  good  profit  Several  accidents 
and  delays  occurred  on  the  journey  ;  but  the 
caravans  reached  the  valley,  one  march  from 
Tarsus,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  Hamed  had 
promised  payment  to  Kodadad.  Most  of  the 
merchants  immediately  rode  forward  to  glad 
their  ftmilies  and  friends ;  but  onr  young  mer- 
chant, feeling  his  love  for  Leilah  revive  with 
intensity,  determined  to  spend  that  day  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  an  interview  wiUi 
her.  He  wandered  into  the  mountains,  en- 
deavouring to  follow  the  same  track  as  before ; 
but,  although  he  several  times  ima^^ned  he 
recognised  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  his  search 
was  unsuccessful.  All  was  wild  and  seem- 
ingly umnhabited.  He  eaUed  aloud  <"  Leilah  I  *' 
but  the  echoes  only  answered,  **!* !  la*' ! — 
no,  no ;  and  when  n% ht  came,  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  tun.  So,  he  sat  down  beneath 
a  hu^e  sycamore  to  wut  patiently  until  the 
morning. 

When  light  came,  he  remembered  his  pro- 
mise to  K^adad.  He  was  to  nay  the  hun- 
dred dinars  at  noon.  He  determined  to 
hasten  to  Tarsus  on  foot  over  the  mountains, 
for  he  knew  the  general  direction  in  which  it 
lay.  liany  hours  of  travel  were  before  him ; 
but  he  was  light  of  foot,  and  at  length  beheld 
in  the  distance  the  minarets  of  the  city,  and 
the  winding  course  of  the  river.  Suddenly, 
the  landsoipe  darkened.  Clouds  seemed 
to  come  out  of  oveir  valley,  and  to 
inundate  the  plain.  The  rain  fell ;  the 
wind  blew.  He  hastened  onward,  dntch- 
iag  the  leather  purse  in  which  he  car- 
ried hii  wealth,  and  Invoking  the  assistance 
of  the  Prophet  When  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  heard,  through  the 
mist,  a  muezzin  proclaiming  the  hour  of 
noon  from  the  distant  mosque.  The  waters 
were  turbulent.  No  ferry  *  boat  was  in 
sight  It  was  impossible  to  cross.  Haj 
^med  prayed ;  and  an  idea  came  to  his 
mind.  He  plucked  a  large  reed,  and  hollowed 
it,  and  placed  therein  a  hundred  nieces  of 
^Id,  and  tied  other  reeds  to  it,  and  floated 
^  raft  upon  the  stream,  and  confided  in 
,ie  mercy  of  God* 


Now,  it  happened  that  Kodadad,  remem- 
bering H«  Huned's  promise,  had  ^ne  to  his 
kiosque  that  day,  to  wait  for  his  money. 
Hie  wind  blew ;  the  rain  feU.  The  debtor 
did  not  i4>pear.  ''We  must  aHow  him  an 
hour*s  grace  ;  for  the  storm  is  violent,**  said 
Kodadad.  Tlie  muezzin  chanted  the  hour  of 
noon.  The  merchant  called  to  his  slave  to 
bring  another  pipe.  Presently,  a  bundle  of 
reeds  came  floating  alonj;  the  misty  waters ; 
a  black  boy  stooping  forward  seized  then 
as  they  passed.  He  was  about  to  cast  them 
away  again,  when  the  unusual  weight  pre- 
vented him.  "  Master,*'  said  he,  "  this  is  a 
reed  of  lead."  The  merchant,  who  wished 
to  pass  the  time^  told  him  to  break  the  reeds. 
He  did  so,  and  lo !  a  hundred  glittering  pieces 
of  gold  fell  suddenly  upon  tb^  pavement  of 
the  Kiosque  1 

This  story  which  is  told  in  many  different 
ways,  illustrates  the  Oriental  idea  of  mer^ 
cantile  probity.  Turkish  men^iante,  in  their 
dealings  among  themselveS|  are  famous  for 
keeping  their  engagem^ts  with  scrupulous 
exactitude  ;  and  the  example  of  Haj  Hamed 
is  often  cited  as  a  modeL  Of  course  it 
is  understood  that  the  debt,  all  in  good 
golden  dinars  came  to  its  destination  in 
some  miraculous  way:  the  Prophet  being 
always  deeply  interested  in  the  good  deeds 
of  hu  servants.  The  youn^  merchant  was 
not  without  his  reward.  His  credit  was,  in 
future,  unlimited.  But  not  only  so;  Kodadad 
insisted  on  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. And  it  mU  surprise  none  but  very 
ma£ter-of-fiu;t  people— 4o  whom  we  do  not 
address  this  legend— that  thisdaughter  turned 
out  to  be  the  same  very  imprudent  Leilah, 
whose  fiMdnation  had  nearly  caused  Haj 
Hamed  to  dishonour  his  verbal  promissory 
note.  We  learn,  mOTeover,  that  she  settled 
down  into  a  most  prudent  and  exemplary  wifff 
— ^whioh  relieves  our  mind — ^for,  except  undclr 
extremely  Oriental  circumstances,  we  should 
not  recommend  her  conduct  for  imitation. 
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rr  IS  NOT  GENERALLY  BLNOWN. 

All  newapftper4:tiadera  «re  probaUr  on 
fiumliar  terms  with  this  phimse.  It  ia 
not  generally  known  that  her  Mi^jesty's 
lerew  Jine-of-bftttle  ship  Hooartb,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  was  precisely  seven  years, 
•eren  mantfas,  seven  days,  seven  hours, 
sad  seven  minutes,  on  the  stocks  in  Ports- 
moBth  Yard.  It  is  not  geoeraUy  known 
that  there  is  now  in  the  garaen  of  Mr.  Pips, 
at  Gamberwell,  a  gooseberry  weighing  up- 
wards of  three  ouncefl^  the  growth  of  a  tree 
whk^  Mr.  Pips  has  reared  entirely  on  warm 
toast  and  water.  It  is  notfeneniliy  known 
that  on  the  last  rent  day  of  me  eatatea  of  the 
Ssri  of  Boozle,  of  Castle  Boozle,  his  lordship 
nmitted  to  his  tenants  ^ve  per  cent  on  all 
the  amounts  then  paid  up,  and  afterwards 
regaled  them  on  the  good  old  English  cheer 
of  roast  beef  and  humming  ale.  (It  is  not 
fanerally  known  that  ale  in  this  connection 
always  hums.)  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  a  testimonial  in  the  form  of  amacni- 
fieent  silver  centre -piece  and  candekbra, 
weighing  five  huziared  ounces,  was  on 
Xacsday  last  presented  to  Cocker  Doodle, 
Is^aire,  FBJi^  at  a  splendid  ban<^uet  given 
Um  by  a  brilliant  ,circle  of  his  fhends  and 
adaurraa,  in  testimony,  no  less  of  their  admi- 
latkm  of  his  qualities  as  a  man,  than  of  any- 
ikaag  dm  you  like  to  fill  up  the  blank  with. 
ft  is  not  generally  known  that  when  Adoural 
Sk  'Ohanes  Napier  was  junior  post-captain 
sn  the  African  station,  looking  out  ioir 
riHYers^  his  ship  was  one  day  boarded  by  a 
ftniii  craft,  in  the  stem  sheets  of  which 
mk  a  gaanine  specimen  of  the  true  British 
■Miman>  who,  as  he  dropped  alongside, 
I  enlavDied  in  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  **  Avast 
I  haai^l  (Md  Charley,  ahoy  r  Upon  this,  the 
I  admbmi,  then  post*captaiu,  who  chanced  at 
Ike  moment  to  be  pacing  the  quarter-deck 
irilh  hk  teleaoope  athis  eye  (which  it  is  not 
imerally  known  he  never  removea  except  at 
ttaids  and  when  asleep)  looked  good-hu- 
Moredlj  <^er  the  starbcMurd  bulwarks,  and 
JMpondel  waving  his  cocked  hat,  **  Tom  Gafi^  { 
ahoy,  ana  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  lad  !  '*  i 
They  had  never  m^t  since  the  year  eighteen 
hnadred  and  fourteen,  but  Tom  Gafi;  Tike  a  | 
tnie  CokMe  salt,  had  never  forgotten  his  old  j 
rough  and  tough  first  luff  (as  he  cbaracteris- ! 
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tically  called  him)  and  had  now  come  from 
another  part  of  the  station  on  leave  of 
absence,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  an 
open  boat,  expressly  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
former  officer,  of  whose  brilliant  career  he 
was  justly  proud.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
all  hands  were  piped  to  grog,  and  that  Tom 
and  Old  Charley  were  mutuaUy  pleased.  But 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  they  exchanged 
tobacco  boxes,  and  that  if  when  "Old 
Charley"  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  in  proud 
command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  his  gallant  heart 
beat  higher  than  usual,  it  pressed,  as  if  for 
sympathy,  against  Tom  Gaffes  tobacco-box,  to 
which  his  left-hand-waistcoat  pocket  is  on 
all  occasions  devoted.  Similarly,  many  other 
choice  events,  chiefly  reserved  for  the  special 
London  correspondents  of  country  news- 
papers, are  not  generally  known:  including 
gifts  of  various  ten-pound  notes,  by  her 
gracious  Majesty  when  a  child,  to  various 
old  women;  and  the  constant  sending 
of  innumerable  loyal  presents,  principally 
cats  and  cheeses,  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
One  thing  is  sure  to  happen.  Codgers 
becomes  a  celebrated  public  character, 
or  a  great  capitalist  Then  it  is  not 
ffenerallv  known  that  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  blank,  there  stood,  one  summer 
evening  on  old  London  Bridge,  a  way-worn  boy 
eating  a  penny  loaf,  and  eyemg  the  passengers 
wistfully.  Whom  Mr.  FUun  of  the  Idinories 
— attracted  by  something  unusual  in  the  boy*s 
appearance— -was  induced  to  bestow  sixpence 
on,  and  to  invite  to  dinner  every  Sunday  at  one 
o'clock  for  seven  years.  This  boy  was  Codgers, 
and  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  tradi- 
tion is  still  preserved  with  pride  in  Mr.  flam's 
family. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  several  small 
curcumstances  of  a  different  kind  have  lately 
ha])pened,  or  are  yet  happening,  about  us, 
which  can  hardly  be  generally  known^  or,  if 
known,  generally  appreciated.  And  as  tiiis 
is  vacation-time,  when  most  of  us  ha^e  some 
leisure  for  gossiping,  I  will  enumerate  a  few. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  this  pre- 
sent year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  the  English  people  of  the  middle 
classes  are  a  mob  of  drunkards  more  beastly 
than  the  Russian  courtiers  under  Peter  the 
Great  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this 
is  the  national  character.   It  is  not  generally 
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known  that  a  multitude  of  our  countiTinen 
taken  at  random  from  the  sense,  industry,  self' 
denial,  self-respect,  and  household  virtues  of 
this  nati<m,  repairing  to  the  Exhibition  at 
Sydenham)  make  ii  their  business  to  get  drunk 
there  immediately ;  to  struggle  and  fight  with 
one  another,  to  tear  one  another*8  clothes  off, 
and  ^o  sma^  and  throw  down  the  statues.  I 
say,  this  is  not  generallF  known  to  be  sa  Yet 
I  find  this  picture,  in  a  fit  of  temperate  euthu- 
fliftsra,  presented  to  the  people  by  an  artist 
who  is  one  of  themselves,  in  pages  addressed 
to  themselves.  I  am  even  informed  by 
Ik  temperate  joumaL  that  the  artist  saw 
these  facts,  in  this  said  Exhibition  at  Syden- 
ham, with  his  own  bodily  eyes.  Well!  I  repeat, 
this  is  a  state  of  things  not  generally  known. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  I  believe,  that 
the  two  scarcest  books  in  England  ar«  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Yet  I  find  that  the  present  American 
Minister  (perfectly  familiar  with  England) 
communicated  the  surprising  intelligence 
to  a  company,  assembled  not  long  ago,  at 
Fishmongers*  Hall.  It  is  not  generally 
known  perhaps,  that  in  expatiating  on  the 
education  of  his  countrymen  His  Excellency 
iremarked  of  these  two  rare  works,  that  while 
they  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  cabin  in 
the  United  States,  they  wwe  "comparatively 
little  known  in  England" — ^not  generally 
known,  that  is  to  say. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  if  it  were 
Recorded  of  our  English  Institutions,  say  by  a 
French  writer,  would  not,  I  think,  be  gene- 
rally believed ;  that  there  is  any  court  of 
Jdstice  in  England,  in  which  an  individual 
gravely  concerned  in  the  case  under  inquiry, 
ttOi  twice  call  the  advocate  opposed  to  him, 
a  BtHflan,  in  open  court,  under  the  judge's 
nose  imd  within  the  judge's  hearing.  Is  it 
generally  known  that  such  a  case  occurred 
this  last  July,  and  was  nobody's  business  ? 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  certain  large  Club 
which  assembles  at  Westminster,  and  that  the 
Club  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  .  It  is 
simply  an  odd  anomaly  that  the  members  of 
the  Club  happen  to  be  elected  by  a  body  who 
dont  belong  to  the  Club  at  all ;  the  |[)lea8ure 
and  business  of  the  Club  being,  not  with  that 
body,  but  with  what  its  own  members  say  and 
do.  Look  to  the  reports  of  the  Club's  pro^ 
ceedings.  In  January,  the  right  hand  says  it 
k  tihe  left  hand  that  has  abetted  the  slanders 
dn  "an  Illustrious  personage,"  and  the  left 
hafid^ys  it  is  the  right  hand.  In  February, 
Mr.  I\t  comes  down  on  Mr.  Kettle,  and  Mr. 
Kettlei^quests  to  be  taken  from  his  cradle 
and  ftllowed  by  inches  to  that  honourable 
hob.  In  the  same  month,*  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  hooks  itself  on  with  Mosaic- 
Arabian  pertinacity  to  the  two  forefingers  of 
the  right  hand,  and  never  lets  go  any  more. 
In  March,  the  most  ddightful  excitement  of 
the  whole  session  b  a^ut  a  club  dinner- 
party.   In  April,  there  is  Easter.    In  May, 


there  is  infiniteClub^joy  over  personal  Mosaic- 
Arabia,  and  personal  Admiralty.  In  June, 
A  relieves  himself  of  the  mild  suggestion  that 
B  is  '^  an  extraordinary  bold  apostate :"  when 
in  cuts  C,  who  has  noUiing  to  do  with  it,  and 
the  whole  alphabet  fall  together  by  the  ears. 
In  August^  Home  Office  takes  up  his  colleague 
Under  Treasury,  for  talking  "  sheer  nonsense." 
In  the  same  month,  prorogation.  Through 
the  whole  time,  one  perpetual  clatter  of 
"  What  did  I  say,  what  aid  you  say,  what  did 
he  say  ?  Yes  I  will,  no  you  won't,  yes  I  did,  no 
you  didn't,  jres  I  shall,  no  you  shan't " — and 
no  such  thing  as  what  do  thei/  say?  (those 
few  people  outside  there)  ever  heard  of ! 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  to  what 
lengths,  in  these  times,  the  pursuit  of  an 
object,  and  a  cheer  or  a  laugn,  will  carry  a 
Member  of  this  Club  I  am  speaking  of.  It 
cannot  have  been  generally  observed,  as  it 
appears  to  me  (for  I  have  met  with  no  just 
inoignation  on  the  subjsiet),  how  far  one  of 
its  members  iO€u  thus  carried,  a  very  little 
while  ago.  Here  is  the  case.  A  Board  is  to 
be  got  rid  of.  I  oppose  this  Board.  I  have 
long  opposed  it  It  is  possible  that  my  official 
opposition  may  have  very  considerably  in^ 
creased  its  difficulties  and  crippled  its  effi- 
eleney.  I  am  bent  upon  a  jocose  speech,  and 
a  pleasant  effect.  I  stand  up  in  the  l»eart  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  world.  From  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  a  dreadful  disease  which 
fe  peculiarly  the  scourge  of  tho  many,  because 
the  many  are  the  poor,  ill-fed,  and  badly 
housed— -whereas  I,  being  of  the  few,  am 
neither— is  closing  in  around  me.  It  is  coming 
from  my  low,  nameless  countrymen,  the  rank 
and  file  at  Varna ;  it  is  coming  from  the  hot 
sands  of  India,  and  the  cold  waters  of  Russia ; 
it  is  in  France  ;  it  is  in  Naples  ;  it  is  in  th« 
stifling  y icdi  of  Ctenoa,  where  I  read  accounts 
of  the  suffering  people  that  should  make  my 
heart  compassionate,  if  anything  in  this  world 
can  ;  nay,  it  has  begun  to  strike  down  many 
victims  in  this  eity  where  I  speak,  as  I  ths 
speaker  cannot  fail  to  know — must  know 
— am  bound  to  know— do  know  thoroughly- 
well.  But  I  want  a  point.  I  have  it!  "The 
cholera  is  always  coming  when  the  powers  <^ 
this  Board  are  about  to  expire  (a  lauah). 
This  well-timed  joke  of  mine,  so  neatly 
made  upon  th«  greatest  misery  and  direst 
calamity  that  human  nature  can  endure,  will 
be  repeated  to-morrow  in  the  same  newspaper 
which  will  carry  to  my  honourable  friendi 
here,  throng  electric  telegraph,  the  tidincs 
of  a  troop^ship  put  back  to  Plymouth,  wiui 
this  very  pestdeoce  on  board.  What  are  all 
such  trifles  to  me  1  I  wanted  a  laugh ;  I 
have  got  a  laugh.  Talk  to  m«  of  the  a^ony 
and  death  of  men  and  brothera  !  Am  I  not 
a  Lord  and  a  Member ! 

Now,  is  it  generally  known,  I  wonder,  that 
this  indecency  hajmned  ?  Have  tlie  people 
of '^  such  a  place  as  Totkbs  chanced  to  hear  <^ 
it  t  Or  will  thev  ever  hear  of  it,  and  shall 
ire  ever  hear  of  their  hftmg  heacd  of  it  t 
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It  IS  not  ffenerally  known  that  an  entirely 
new  principle  had  began  to  obtain  in  legisla- 
tion, and  is  gaining  wider  and  broader  recog- 
nition every  day.  I  allude  to  the  profoundly 
wise  principle  of  legislating  with  a  constant 
reference  and  deference  to  flie  worst  members 
of  society,  and  almost  excluding  from  con- 
sideration the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
best.  The  qtiestion,  "what  do  the  decent 
mechanic  and  his  family  want,  or  deserve  ? " 
always  yields,  under  this  enlightened  pres- 
sure, to  the  question,  ''what  will  the  vagabond 
idler,  drunkard,  or  jail-bird,  turn  to  bad  ac- 
count ?**  As  if  there  were  anything  in  the 
wide  world  which  the  dregs  of  humanity  will 
turn  to  good  account  I  And  as  if  the  shadow 
of  the  convict-ship  and  Newgate  drop  had 
any  business,  in  the  plainest  sense  or  iustice, 
to  be  cast,  from  January  to  December,  on 
honest  hardworking,  steady  Job  Smith's 
faniUy  fireside ! 

Yet  Job  Smith  suffers  heavily,  at  every  turn 
of  his  life,  and  at  every  inch  of  its  straight ! 
course  too,  from  the  determined  ruffianism  in  ' 
which  he  has  no  more  part  thnn  he  has  in  the 
blood  Royal.  Six  days  of  Job's  week  are 
days  of  hard,  monotonous,  exhausting  work. 
Upon  the  seventh,  Job  thinks  that  he,  his  old 
woman,  and  the  children,  could  find  it  in  their 
lieartii  to  walk  in  a  garden  if  they  might,  or 
to  look  at  a  picture,  or  a  plant,  or  a  beast  of 
the  forest,  or  even  a  colossal  toy  made  in 
imitation  of  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Mo«t  people  would  be  apt  to  think  Job 
reasonable  in  this.  But,  up  starts  Britatinia, 
tearing  her  hair  and  crying,  **  Never,  never ! 
Here  is  Sloggins  with  the  broken  nose,  the 
black  eye,  and  the  bulldog.  W  hat  Job  Smith 
uses,  Sloggins  will  abuse.  Therefore,  Job 
Smith  must  not  use.**  So,  Job  sits  down  again 
^  a  killing  atmosphere,  a  little  weary  and 
out  of  humour,  or  leans  against  a  post  all 
Biraday  long. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  accursed 
Sloggins  is  the  evil  genius  of  Job's  life.  Job 
never  had  in  his  possession  at  any  one  time,  a 
iittle  cask  of  beer,  or  a  bottle  of  spirits.  What 
be  and  his  fiimily  drink  in  that  way,  is  fetched, 
lUjpry  small  portions  indeed,  from  the  public 
ItdSne.  However  difficult  the  Westmmster 
€Snb-gentlemen  may  find  it  to  realize  such  an 
existence,  Job  has  realized  it  through  many  a 
kmgyear ;  and  he  knows,  infinitely  better  than 
liie  whole  Club  can  tell  him,  at  what  hour  he 
wants  his  **  drop  of  beer,"  and  how  it  best 
«dtB  his  means  and  convenience  to  get  it. 
Affaiast  which  practical  conviction  of  Job's, 
Bntaania.  tearing  her  hair  again,  shrieks  ten- 
derly, **  Sloffgins  1  Sloggins  with  the  broken 
noee^  the  bBwk  eye,  and  the  bulldog,  will  go 
io  Tuin,** — as  if  he  were  ever  going  anywhere 
«lae ! — **  if  Job  Smith  has  hia  beer  when  he 
wants  it**  So.  Job  gets  it  when  Britannia 
tbinkfl  it  good  tor  Sloggins  to  let  him  have  it. 
Old  marvels  greatly. 

But,  perhaps  he  marvels  most,  when,  being 
fimUd  in  immense  type^  to  go  an4  hear  the 


Evangelist  of  Eloquence,  or  the  Apostle  of 
Purity  (I  have  noticed  in  such  invitations, 
rather  lofty,  not  to  say  audacious  titles),  he 
strays  in  at  an  open  door,  and  finds  a  per- 
sonage on  a  sti^^e,  crying  aloud  to  him, 
"  Behold  me  I  I,  too,  am  Sloggins  ! !  I  like- 
wise had  a  broken  nose,  a  black  eye,  and  a 
bulldog.  Survey  me  well.  Straight  is  my 
nose,  white  is  my  eye,  deceased  is  my  bulldog. 
I,  lormerly  Sloggins,  now  Evangelist  (or 
Apostle,  as  the  case  may  be),  cry  aloud  in  the 
wilderness  unto  you  Job  Smith,  that  in  respect 
that  1  was  formerly  Sloggins  and  am  now 
Saintly,  therefore  you  Job  Smith  (who  were 
never  Sloggins,  or  in  the  least  like  him),  shall,  by 
force  of  law,  accept  what  I  accept,  deny  what  I 
deny,  take  upon  yourself  My  shape,  and  follow 
Me.  Now,  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
poor  Job,  though  blest  wtth  an  average  under- 
standing, and  tninking  any  putting  out  of  the 
way  of  that  ubiquitous  Sloggins  a  meritorious 
action  highly  to  be  commended,  never  can 
understand  the  application  of  all  this  to  him- 
self, who  never  had  anything  in  common  with 
Sloggins,  but  always  aoominated  and  abjured 
him. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Job  Smith 
is  fond  of  munic.  But,  he  is ;  he  has  a  de- 
cided natural  liking  for  it.  The  Italian 
Opera  being  rather  dear  (Sloggins  would 
disturb  the  performance  if  he  were  let  in 
cheap),  Job's  taste  is  not  highly  cultivated  ; 
still,  music  pleases  him  and  softens  him,  ai)d 
he  takes  such  recreation  in  the  way  of  hearing 
it  as  his  small  means  can  buy.  Job  is  fond 
of  a  play,  also.  He  is  not  without  the  uni- 
versal taste  implanted  in  the  child  and  the 
savage,  and  surviving  in  the  educated  mind  ; 
and  a  representation  by  men  and  women,  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  crimes  and  virtues, 
sufferings  and  triumphs,  of  this  mortal  life, 
has  a  strong  charm  for  him.  Job  is  not 
much  of  a  dancer,  but  he  likes  well  enough 
to  see  dancing,  and  his  eldest  boy  is  up  to  it, 
and  he  himself  can  shake  a  leg  in  a  good 
plain  figure  on  occasion.  For  au  these  rea- 
sons, Job  now  and  then,  in  his  rare  holidays, 
is  to  be  found  at  a  cheap  concert,  a  cheap 
theatre,  or  a  cheap  dance.  And  here  one 
might  suppose  he  would  be  left  in  peace  to 
take  his  money's  worth  if  he  can  find  it. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that 
against  these  poor  amusements,  an  army  rises 
periodically  and  terrifies  the  inoffensive  Job  to 
death.  It  is  not  generally  known  why.  On 
account  of  Sloggins.  Five  and  twenty  prison 
chaplains,  go<^  men  and  true,  have  es^  got 
Sloggins  hard  and  fast,  and  conver^^  him. 
Sloggins,  in  five  and  twenty  solitary  .%ll8  at 
once,  has  told  the  five  and  twenty  chaplains 
all  about  it.  Child  of  evil  as  he  is,  with 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  circulating 
lies  all  through  him,  night  and  day  the.s3  five- 
and  twenty  years,  Sloggins  is  nevertheless  be- 
come the  embodied  spirit  of  Truth.  Sloggins 
has  declared  "that  Amusements  done  it." 
Sloggins  has  made  manifest  that  ^Harmony 
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brought  him  to  it**  Slog^ins  has  asserted 
that  ''the  drajmer  set  him  a  noekin  his 
old  mother's  head  a^in  the  wall."  81o^- 
gins  has  made  manifest  ^that  it  was  the 
aouhle-shuffle  wot  keo  him  oQt  of  church.** 
Sloggins  has  written  tne  declaration^  "  Dear 
Sir  if  1  hadn  seen  the  oprer  Frardeairerler  i 
shouldn  dear  Sir  have  been  overags;rawated 
into  the  folli  of  beatin  Betsey  with  a  redot 
poker.*'  Slo^ins  warmly  Yecomraends  that 
all  Theatres  be  shut  up  for  ffood,  all  Dancing 
Booms  pulled  down,  and  aU  music  stopped. 
Considers  that  nothing  else  is  people's  ruin. 
Is  certain  that  but  for  sitch,  he  wonld  now 
be  in  a  large  way  of  business  and  universally 
respected.  Consequently,  all  the  five  and 
twenty^  in  five  and  twenty  honest  and  sino^^ 
reports,  do  se verall v  rase  that  the  requirements 
and  deservings  of  Joo  Smith  be  in  nowise 
considered  or  cared  for;  that  the  natural 
and  deeply  rooted  cravings  of  mankind  be 
plueked  up  and  trodden  out ;  that  Sloggins's 
gospel  be  the  gospel  for  the^nscientioos  and 
industrious  part  of  the  world  ;  that  Sloggins 
rule  the  land  and  rule  the  waves ;  and  that 
Britons  unto  Sloggins  ever,  ever,  ever,  shall 
—be — slaves. 

I  submit  that  this  great  and  dangerous 
mistake  cannot  be  too  generally  known  or 
generally  thouglrt  about. 


CHESHIRE  CHEESE. 

The  scene  of  the  Cheshire  cheese  making 
which  I  have  just  been  witnessing  i**  in 
Flintshhe.  This  is  something  like  a  bull  to 
begin  with;  but  it  is  not  my  bull.'  Ij 
relate  what  I  find;  and  what  I  find  is  a 
manufiicture  of  Cheshire  cheese,  on  a  farm 
celebrated  for  that  article,  just  within  the 
borders  of  Flintshire.  I  remember  being 
much  amused,  when  a  child,  at  a  little  bit  of 
little  Flintshire  being  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  packed  in  between  Cheshire,  Shrot>- 
^hire,  and  Denbighshire.  It  i^  just  within 
that  little  bit,  and  near  the  windi^Dee,  that 
this  celebrated  cheese  farm  lies,  v  ery  differ- 
ent is  its  Flint  cheese  fVom  th^  flint  cheese 
of  a  .more  northemly  cotinty.  In  Cumber- 
laud  tJie  common  cheese  made  in  the  moor- 
land has  beea  literally  used  as  flint,  I  have 
been  gravely  assured  on  the  spot  that  a 
soldier,  being  out  of  the  way  of  a  flint  for  his 
musket^  actually  used  a  bit  Of  cheese- 
rind  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  wheii  the 
clogs  Tjforn  by  the  peasants  lose  their  iron 
(just  ^e  a  donkey**  shoe).  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon. ^p\R  to  tip  the  clbg  with  a  cheese- 
paring, ^  The  farmer  cuts  hH  cheese  for  the  j 
table  with  an  axe  ;  and,  in  the  dusk,  ft'*&fueces- 1 
sion  of  spsiirks  is  seen  to  fly,  if  the  cheese  be  ^ 
in  proper  economical  condition. '  Perhaps  the 
strangest  thing  that  ever  happened  through 
a  cheede  was  lu  Cumberland,  when  one  rolled 
off  a  cart  that  was' ^scetfdhig  a-  sttjep  ixHid.  i 
The  cheese  bounded  down  into  the  valley, 
striking  the  crags,  and  sending  out  sparks  as 


it  went,  and  at  the  bottom  it  set  the  heaUi^r 
on  fire  so  effectually  that  it  burned  for  two 
days.  As  for  how  such  a  delicacy  is  relished 
in  farm-houses,  that  is  a  matter  in  which 
testimony  differs  according  to  taste.  M7 
own  private  speculation  is  that  I  might  like 
it  very  much  indeed  if  I  oould  once  get  at  it ; 
but  there  would  be  the  difficulty.  If,  indeed^ 
one  could  get  a  grater  that  could  stand  the 
frictioli,  one  might  try.  I  will  see  about  it 
the  next  time  I  go  into  Cumberland.  Meam- 
while,  here  I  am  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 

Among  its  other  windings,  the  Dee  windff 
round  a  stretch  of  pasture  land  so  green  after 
the  haymaking  as  really  to  dazzle  the  eye. 
The  river  sweeps  round,  under  a  very  high 
bank,  forming  a  horse-shoe ;  and  when  tAe 
waters  seem  disposed  to  meet  again  at  the 
narrow  part,  they  change  their  minds,  and* 
wander  off  on  either  hand^  to  form  new 
circuits  and  enclose  more  green  meadows. 
The  semicircular  ridges  in  the  pasture  show 
how  much  smaller  and  shallower  the  curve 
once  was  ;  and  there  are  people  living  whoie 

rmts  remembered  the  planting  of  an  oak 
the  water-side,  which  grew  some  way 
inland,  where  it  was  cut  down.  The  bank 
above  the  river  t^Is  the  same  tale.  Its  red 
soil  is  riven,  and  so  heaped  and  tumbled  as 
to  show  that  it  was  brought  down  roughly  by^ 
the  action  of  water  below.  Some  of  these 
heaps  and  promontories  are  old  enough, 
however,  to  be  covei*ed  with  well-growra 
trees.  The  gaaer  above  observes  that  the 
whole  valley  of  which  this  is  a  nook  is 
formed  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  walled  in  semicircularly  with  wood^ 
banks,  whence  charming-looking  houses  p^p 
forth,  with  their  green  clearings,  or  slo^Bjr 
gardens.  As  for  what  is  seen  beyoDdoL 
through  the  open  part,  it  is  a  level  a^a 
rlchly^ertile  and  wooded  country,,  as  lar 
as  the  Welsh  mountainsy  which  enclojbat^o 
whole.  At  sunset,  when  the  entire  vi&w 
is  at  its  brightest,  there  is  one  sp^tia 
whi<^  the  eye  is  attracted  infallibly  and  at 
once.  At  one  end  of  the  horseshoe^  wliere 
the  bank  is  subaidiDg  towards^  the  lev^, 
there  is  a  e^Mneading  ua*m-house,  with  a  l^^ 
long,  diversified  lace,  and  a  terraced  gaTdep, 
idq)ing  to  t^e  south.  In^  the  baaia  below 
there  are  fields  whieh  look  as  soft  a9  velvety 
some  with  a  nM>nstrous  haystack  in  t^e 
middle,  and  otjiers  with  large  oompanies.pf 
cows,  all  at  that  hour  tendiipg  tojiyards  t^e 
gate,  to  go  home  for  the  night  That  most 
tempting  place  is  Widow  Sw's  cheese-fai^. 
I  proceeded  to  .my  call  on  her,  satined  that 
in  point  of  residenoe  she  might  he^  the,e9fy 
of  ahnott  all  England.     . 

The  place  did  sot  disappoint;  me  in  tko 
least  01&  cloBsr  examination.  ThO:  iami^jia^ 
fixmt  is  neat)  spacious,  and  'Somewhi^  pfc- 
turesoue.fiHNU  its  antiqtdty,  if  Bot, particularly 
beadU^L  There. ia  a  liHUe.gteen  in  ftrofft, 
kept  inviolate  by  a  sunk  fence  ;  and  the  area 
ot  the  ya^rd  is  so  large  that  the  outhouaea 
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jure  no  inconyenience  or  ejeaore.  There 
jun  scores  of  pigs,  which  feed  on  whey  and 
batter-milk.  There  the  lai^e  teama  tarn 
round  without  interfering  with  anybody; 
and  there  the  whole  dairy  of  seventy  cows 
jean  move  about  without  crowding. 

Inside    the    housCi   the  first    thing    that 
^catches  the  eye  is  the  Welsh  earpet^-^not  in 
^he  parlours^  but  the  passage-rooms,  pantries, 
•  and  kitchen.    This  Welsh  carpet  is  a  pattern 
produced  on  the  brick  floor  by  staimng  the 
Driek  squares  in  figures  with  dockleaf  juioe. 
The  prettiest  pattern  is  perhaps  produced  by 
jTubbmg  half  of  each  square  diagonally  with 
dock-leaves.     The  diced  appearance  is  reallv 
Tery  pretty.     The   best   parlour   is   wellr 
Itimished ;  but  the  uneven  floor  must  wear 
out   the   carpet    very    soon.     The  lattice- 
irindows  do  not  open,  either  in  or  out ;   but 
JkA  a  better  way,  which  keeps  out  rain  as  well 
.-aft  a  sash-window.     One  compartment  aUdes 
in  grooves  ;  and  large,  and  bright  as  air,  all 
those  windows  are,  except  in  the    cheese- 
making  rooms,  where  they  are  bedewed  as  if 
it  were  brewing  that  was  going  on.     The 
widow's  own  little  parlour  looks  to  the  farm- 
jrard,  across  the  green.    It  looks  somewhere 
eilae  too.     There  are  two  old- fashioned  peep- 
imlea  in  the  door,  through  which  she  can  spy 
Jit  pleasure  into  the  industrial  department ; 
while  she  can,  by  turning  the  brass  plates, 
.secure  herself  from  being  watched  in  return. 
JL  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  this  device 
before,  except  in  prisons,  Itmatio  asylums, 
-jmd  hospitals  ;  and  it  looks  very  odd,  plea- 
aant  only  as  a  relie  of  ancient  days  and 
.enstoms,  when  the  master's  eye  was  supposed 
to  be  really  constantly  over  his  household. 
'  l%e  upper  rooms  are  spacious  and  airy,  and 
JUS  clean  as  the  dairy  itself— a  thing  which  is 
.^specially  commendable  in  a  house  which  is 
'  wainscotiad  throughout  its  chambers,  and  all 
iiill  and  dale  in  regard  to  its  floors.     Within 
-die  widow's  room  there  is  a  most  remarkable 
l^aee,  called  Paul's  closet.     It  is  a   small 
jroom,  now  appropriated  to  the  shower-bath, 
wMdi  stands  m  one  comer,  and  lighted  by  a 
liigh  window.     It  is  vaulted,  and  the  only 
^SaoT  IB  a  double  one.     Over  the  door  it  may 
1>e  seen,  after  some  calculation,  that  there 
must  be  a  cavity.    Such  a  recess  there  is ; 
jmd  it  is  dosed  by  a  sliding  paueL     Paul, 
whoever  he  might  be  (and  Uiat  is  what  no- 
Ibody  knows)  was  couched  in  this  room  for 
■Ml  long  time  (nobody  knows  when),  and  has 
left  curious  traces  of  his  imprisonment     In 
Ae  vaulted  part  of  the  roofing  there  are 
drawings  done  with  soot  or  blacking  of  some 
■jM»t,  of  dinrehes  (one  of  which  looks  like  a 
Ughthouse),  with  the  ecclesiastical  doors  and 
JtSeir  elaborate  hinges  and  locks  represented 
£uthfolly,  and  on  a  grand  scale^  in  proportion 
to  ^e  t«st  of  the  edifice.     In  the  opposite 
jogles  are  marks  which  seem  to  show  that 
Tkul  waK  a  Oatholic.    In  one  is  the  IBB, 
jmd  in  the  other  the  MBI  (only  with   N 
instead  of  M),  which  tell  of  his  Catholicism. 
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Poor  Paul  was,  or  believed  himself,  in 
danger  of  being  caught,  one  day,  and  he  crept 
into  his  cupboard  jover  the  door.  Beiug 
found  there  deadi  and  mere  skin  and  bon^ 
he  was  supposed  to  have  fastened  the  panel 
only  too  well|  and  thus  to  have  died  d 
horrible  death.  Judging  by  the  present  state 
of  things,  there  could  have  been  no  want  of 
air.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  died  of  sheer 
starvation,  all  alone  and  nobody  knowing. 
Who  could  Paul  have  been  ? 

The  gardens  are  delightful,  and  the  vine- 
covered  house  on  that  side.  Where  the  upper 
storey  projects,  hanging  its  vine  tendrils 
above  the  recess  below^  there  is  a  clean  white 
bench  where  one  mght  sit  all  day  and  ad- 
mire the  garden^  l^ere  is  a  smooth  green 
all  hedged  in  with  pld-fashioned  flowers.  The 
espaliers  are  knobVed  all  over  with  apples 
and  pears;  and  the  ^reat  pear-tree  beside 
the  green  shows  myriads  of  the  fruit  The 
high  brick  wall  which  surrounds  this  garden 
is  covered— -actually  covered?— with  wall- 
fruit,  golden  apricots,  and  plums  of  all 
colours.  The  more  delicate  vegetables  are 
here — asparagus  beds,  artichokes,  peas,  and 
beax^.  Passing  through  a  door  in  the  wall, 
one  finds  oneself  in  the  terraced  garden, 
seen  from  afar ;  and  of  course  commanding 
the  landscape  before  described — from  the 
bank  above  the  Dee  to  the  Welsh  mountains. 
Here  are  the  potatoes,  the  cabbages,  and 
common  fruits;  and,  again,  apricots  and 
plums,  as  many  a«  within^  The  pastures  may 
hence  be  measured  by  the  eye.  The  land 
heW  by  MrsL  S.  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  acres,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is 
in  pasture.  Her  seventy  cows  eat  nothing  but 
grass  and  hay.  Modern  methods  of  manage- 
ment have  not  reached, this  valley  yet.  It  is 
the  notion  here  that  it  must  be  extravagant 
work  ploughing  the  ground  for  roots,  because 
it  would  be  necessary  to  emplojr  husband- 
man ;  so  only  eirfrt  acres  of  this  farm  are 
under  the  plou£[h,  while  ninety-eight  are 
mown  for  hay  this  year.  Hedgerow  timber 
is  in  full  luxuriance  here;  because,  as  the 
people  say,  what  would  become  of  the  cows 
without  the  shade  2  Stall-feeding  is  of  course 
a  thing  yet  unheard  of;  or,  if  heard  of, 
dreaded  as  the  sure  and  certain  end  of  all 
fame  founded  o^  Cheshire  cheese.  In  the 
dairy  I  found  the  old-fashioned  leads,  with 
the  ancient  spigot^  or  bung  of  wood  and  rag. 
No  zinc  has  as  yet  been  propounded  here. 
The  manure  yet  awaits  its  due  exaltation. 
It  lies  neglected  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  the 
pastures  gives  a  sad  lumpy  appearance  to  the 
grass,  when  one  comes  near  enough  to  rj  ( 
the  blemish.  The  manure  in  the^gg-^^ 
sometimes  spread  over  the  pasfc^^e-hat  the 
has  been  heard  of  and  used ;  and  t.  twelve 
of  bone-dust  is  not  altogether  stran^^y  ^q* 
as  to  bestowing  serious  thought  on  th  ^^  ^ 
subject  of  manure,  the  time  for  that  \  ^y^^ 
arrived.  Whenever  it  <Jde8.  I  am  ,|g  ^ 
diBposed  to  think  that  the  Cheshire  ^j» 
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will  be  no  worse,  and  the  cows,  the  gmss, 
the  widow,  and  her  dairj-maidens  very  much 
the  hetter. 

By  tiiis  time,  my  visit  was  qnite  long 
enough.  I  had  obtained  leave  to  come  at 
seven  in  the  morning  to  see  the  whole 
process  of  cheese-mafing.  The  maidens, 
of  whom  there  are  always  three,  and  some- 
times four,  rise  at  ^ve  o'clock.  There  is  the 
milking  and  the  breakfast ;  and  by  seven 
they  are  ready  to  begin  upon  the  cheese. 

The  meal  of  milk  of  the  evening  before 
was  put  into  tubs,  except  what  is  wanted  for 
butter,  and  for  domestic  use.  The  tubs 
which  receive  the  milk  for  cheese  are  two ; 
and  there  are  two  more  to  contain  the  whey 
of  the  preceding  batch.  When  the  evening's 
and  morning's  meal  were  poured  (mixed) 
into  the  two  tubs,  there  were  about  ftfty  gal- 
lons in  each,  the  yield  of  sixty  cows,  ten  of 
the  seventy  cows  on  the  farm  being  dry,  or 
calving  at  the  time. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  put  into  this 
deluge  of  milk,  one  for  show,  and  the  other 
for  use.  For  show,  a  table-spoonful  of  ar- 
notta  is  mixed  in.  The  arnotta  is  a  thick, 
viscid,  dark  red  substance,  thicker  than 
treacle^  and  quite  as  dark.  It  is  made  from 
the  lining  of  the  seed-pod,  and  from  the 
pressed  seeds  of  a  South  American  and  West 
Indian  plant  of  the  Bixa  kind ;  and  it  is 
used  merely  to  colour  the  cheese.  There 
cannot  be  too  little  of  it  put  in,  for  its  taste 
is  nauseous  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  its  pro- 
perties are  purgative.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  among  the  cheese-makers  to  put  in 
more  and  more,  to  make  the  cheese  rich,  ^ 
they  say,  which  means  merely  highly-coloured. 
Mra.  S.,  however,  allows  only  one  spoonful  to 
a  tub  of  fifty  gallons  ;  and  &at  cannot  well 
hurt  anybody. 

The  other  substance  put  in  is  the  rennet. 
Irish  rennet  is  found  to  be  the  bedt.  Some 
of  the  farmers  in  the  cheese  districts  bargain 
with  the  butchers,  in  selling  their  calves,  to 
have  the  stomachs  back  again ;  but  tliey 
must,  for  the  most  part,  use  them  for  their 
own  cheese-making  ;  fbr  the  regular  cheese 
dairies  are  provided  with  the  stomachs  of 
Irish  calves,  brought  by  travelling  agents. 
Mrs.  S.  buys  enough  in  the  spring  for  the 
whole  year.  She  keeps  it  in  a  basket  on  a 
shelf  in  the  cheese-house,  cuts  off  a  few  small 

Eieces  of  the  long-<iead  stomach  (which  looks 
alf-way  between  tripe  and  parcnment)  and 
soaks  them  in  a  pipkm  with  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes.  Some  people  pour  boiling 
water  on  them,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold  ;  but 
(ja.cpld  water  does  quite  as  well,  and  cau£(es 
mon,  t^ '.  There  is  some  appearance  of  mys- 
parinff^\  cup  full  of  water,  in  which  a  bit  of 
table  wmach  has  been  washed,  turning  fifty 
sion  of  of  milk  iiito  curd  in  a  quarter  of  an 
in  prt  and  till  lately  it  was  a  mystery  what 
straraslric  juice  of  all  stomachs  was  com- 
a  cW  of,  and  how  it  acted.  Now  the  che- 
off  a  have  ascertained  what  are  the  const!- 
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tuents  of  this  wonderful  secretion,  this  jaioe 
which  is  in  all  stomachs,  which  has  no  effect 
on  living  creatures,  but  reduces  all  dead  sub- 
stances that  are  swallowed  into  one  uniform 
pulp,  the  best  part  of  which  goes  to  nourish 
the  frame.  But  how  it  acts  there  is  nO' 
knowing,  any  more  than  how  any  of  the 
changes  of  the  living  frame  are  produced. 
There  it  is,  in  the  stomach  of  the  calf  when 
killed;  and  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
dried  ;  and,  after  many  moi^s,  the  juice  is 
as  good  as  ever  for  turning  milk  into  curd,, 
in  Cheshire  in  the  autumn,  just  as  it  did  in 
the  stomach  of  the  living  calf,  down  in 
County  Kerry  in  spring.  While  the  process 
is  going  on,  a  wooden  bowl,  with  hot  water,, 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  milk,  and  some 
people  put  into  the  tub  a  pint^  or  so,  in  suni- 
mer,  and  more  in  winter. 

The  maids  are  not  idle  while  the  curd  is 
setting.  One  stout  wench  draws  several 
pailsful  of  buttermilk  from  a  copper  in  one 
corner,  for  the  pigs  :  and  next,  she  sets  about 
skimming  the  whey  of  yesterday.  A  thick' 
cream  has  risen,  and  makes  that  great  tub 
look  exceedingly  rich.  She  skims  it,  and  de- 
posits the  cream  in  an  earthen  jar,  ready  for 
the  chum  ;  and  then  she  empties ,  the  whey 
by  pailsf\il  into  what  seems  a  creat  copper 
in  another  comer  ;  but,  as  the  wheyvanishes, 
it  is  clear  the  copper  is  a  funnel.  The  whey 
runs  off  through  a  pipe  to  the  piggery.  She 
is  a  clever  girl  who  aoes  this.  She  weai's  a 
blue  bib  like  a  child's,  up  to  her  collar-bones, 
and  her  gown  \b  short,  to  a  most  sensible 
degree,  as  is  that  of  the  other  dairy-maids. 
They  do  not  go  slopping  and  draggling  about, 
as  ladies  do  in  London  streets ;  but  have 
their  dress  no  lower  than  the  ankle,  and 
shoes  thick  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
damp  of  the  moist  brick  floor.  This  girl 
wants  to  tilt  the  tub  when  she  gets  near  the 
bottom.  She  begs  no  help,  but  hoists  her 
stout  apron  through  one  of  the  handles,  and 
while  she  hoists  it,  kicks  a  loff  of  wood  under 
the  tub.  When  emptied,  the  tub  is  well 
scalded,  and  left  to  hold  the  evening's  milk. 

The  head  dairymaid  is  meantime  looking 
to  the  cheeses  made  on  Thursday,  Wednesday, 
and  Tuesday,  to-day  being  Friday.  In  the 
two  rooms  now  under  observation  there  are 
six  presses,  more  being  in  other  patts  of  the 
premises.  These  presses  look  like  any  first 
stone  that  any  prince  is  going  to  lay  for  a 
public  building — a  square  mass  which  ascends 
and  "descends  by  a  screw.  The  two  cheeses 
made  on  Tuesday  are  taken  out  and  exa- 
mined. They  are  pressed  into  keelers — tubs 
made  of  substantial  oak,  lessening  in  size  to 
suit  the  lessening  -bulk  bf  the  cheese  as  it 
dries.  The  cheese  i&  now  turned  out  of  its 
keeler,  and  the  4<Snip  binder  which  bandaged 
it  is  thrown  agide.  It  is  put  into  the  keeler 
again,  the  oth'ir  end  up,  and  the  part  which 
does  not  go  hn.  (fbr  the  keeler  nolds  only 
about  two-thfirds  of  it  yetj  is  bound  round 
with  a  broq^  strip  of  tin  pierced  with  holes^ 
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and  called  a  fillet  This  fillet  is  bandaged 
roimd  the  cheese  with  a  linen  binder  aboat 
three  inchea  broad ;  then  a  oloth  is  thrown 
over  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  pushed  under 
the  block  of  the  prea^,  which  is  screwed  down 
upon  it.  The  Wednesday's  cheeses  are  bigger 
and  moister,  and  some  whey  is  still  oozing 
from  the  holes  of  the  fillet.  The  Thursday's 
cheeses  are  rery  soft  and  yellow,  and  only 
b^inning  to  have  a  rind.  The  whey  runs 
out  with  a  touch  of  your  thumb.  The  maid 
reaches  lor  a  handful  of  long  skewers  from 
the  shelfl  She  stabs  the  cheese  through  and 
through  in  all  directions,  and  throws  aside 
the  cloth  in  whioh  it  was  wrapped,  and  which 
is  wringing  wet.  It  is  now  wrapped  in  a 
dry  cloth,  put,  the  other  end  up,  into  its 
keeler,  bound  with  a  fillet  like  the  others, 
but  with  the  difference  that  half^-dozen  of 
the  long  skewers  are  stuck  into  the  holes  of 
the  fillet.  Then  the  binder  goes  on,  the 
doth  is  closed  over  the  whole,  and  it  is  set 
aaide-«4iot  under  the  press  to-day,  but  with  a 
wdght  upon  it^  a  slate  oorer,  which  has  a 
wooden  handle  to  lift  it  by.  These  newer 
cheeses  are  more  or  less  wet  with  whey :  they 
mx9  seamed  and  marked  wilh  the  oreaooo  of 
the  binders  and  cloths,  and  knobbed  in  a 
xather  pretty  way  with  buttons  answering  to 
the  holes  of  the  fillet.  These  marks  are  all 
to  be  ironed  out,  before  the  cheeses  get  quite 
di7,  with  a  tailor's  goose.  The  goose  stands 
QSL  the  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  beside 
the  fiat-irons  used  to  smooth  the  cloths  and 
binders.  The  ironing  of  cheeses  strikes  one 
as  a  ounous  sort  of  laundry  business. 

Now  for  to-day's  cheeses.  In  a  trice  every^ 
thing  else  is  put  away,  the  'dressers  wiped 
down,  and  the  coast  made  clear  for  the  great 
operation.  I  stand  between  fifty  gallons  of 
thkk  custard  (to  all  appearance)  on  the  one 
haad  and  fifty  gallons  on  the  other.  A  very 
Isxog,  blunt  knife  is  handed  to  the  widow, 
who  this  morning  does  the  honours  with  her 
4imjh  hands.  She  scores  the  curd  in  all  direc- 
taons,  calls  for  a  spoon,  and  invites  loe  to 
taste  the  cukI.  It  is  very  good  indeed — ^to 
one  >7bo  has  as  yet  had  no  l^akfast,  though 
kindly  invited  to  t^  widow's  well-spread 
table  an  hour  aga  The  breaker  is  next 
handed.  The  breaker  is  like  a  round  gndiron. 
ddiicatdy  made  of  thick  wire,  and  fiistened 
to  the  end  of  a  sl^ider  broomstick.  With  a 
graeefiil  and  slow  motion,  Mrs.  S.  plunges  in 
the  l»eaker,  and  works  it  gently  up  and 
down^  and  hither  and  thither,  searching 
«vecy  pmrt  of  the  great  tub,  that  no  lump  of 
6md  may  remain  unbroken.  When  she  turns 
—in  ten  minutes  or  so— to  the  sec(md  tub, 
tbe  curd  of  the  first  all  sinks  to  the  bottonL 
3Shm  eomea  the  dairymaid,  and  fishes  and 
rakes  among  the  whey  with  a  bowl  till  she 
brings  the  greater  part  of  the  curd  to  her 
aid^of  tUetub*  Then  she  throws  aside  the 
b^^l ;  And.  while  she  retains  the  mass  with 
0De  arm,  she  sweeps  the  whey  with  the  other 
fi>riiU  the  curd  ^at  is  yet  abroad.    There 


seems  to  be  such  a  (juantity  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  all  goes  to  make 
one  cheese.  Some  of  the  cheeses,  however, 
weigh  one  hundred  weight,  or  even  more, 
while  those  made  in  winter  dwindle  to  sixty 
pounds  or  less. 

Two  clean  white  baskets,  like  round  wash- 
ing baskets,  only  slighter,  are  ready  on  the 
diHMser.  A  cloth  being  put  into  one  of  these  as 
a  lining,  the  curd  is  heaped  into  it  when  the 
last  morsel  that  can  be  cau^t  is  fished  out. 
The  basket  is  put  into  a  tub  to  drain,  and  the 
whey  is  left  where  it  is  to  send  up  cream  for  to- 
morrow's skimming  and  churning.  In  two  or 
three  hours  the  oui^  will  be  dry  enough  for  the 
final  making  into  cheese.  It  is  broken  up  by 
hand  as  fine  as  possible  and  salted.  The  salt 
is  worked  in  very  th(H*oughly.  Mi's.  S.  can 
only  say  she  salts  it  to  her  taste.  The  head 
dairymaid  thinks  that  she  puts  about  two  ' 
pounds  of  salt  to  the  largest  of  their  cheeses. 
The  salting  done,  the  cheese  is  fit  for  the 
treatment  described  in  the  case  of  the  Thurs- 
day's production;  and  it  will  ccone  out  to- 
morrow morning  oozing  whey  through  the 
holes  of  the  fillet  and  Whei-ever  pressed  ;  and 
it  will  be  stabbed  and  impaled  with  those 
long  skewers  like  its  predecessor  of  yester- 
day. Meantime,  the  main  business  of  the 
day  is  done.  If  the  girk  are  skilful  and 
diligent,  they  can  get  everything  out  of  the 
way  before  dinner,  at  half-past  twelve.  There 
is  plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  kitchen  copper, 
which  holds  one  hundred  g^k>ns.  The 
keelers  are  scoured,  the  utensUs  all  scalded, 
the  dotks  and  binders  washed,  and  evexy 
place  wiped  and  swept  and  made  Udv  before 
dinner.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  girls 
should  not  sit  down  to  their  sewing,  or  their 
own  employments  of  any  sort^  till  the  cows 
come  home  for  the  evening  milking.  Some 
awkward  ones  do  not  get  tmtmgh  their  work 
till  four  in  the  afternoon;  but  if  they  get 
tired  it  is  nobody's  fault  but  their  own.  At 
nine  everybodv  is  off  to  bed. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  employment  is 
that  it  cannot  stop  on  Sundavs,  except  in 
establishments  large  enough  to  nave  a  double 
set  of  apparatus,  andcreat  command  of  labour. 
A  kkidowner  in  the  district  I  am  writin^^  o^ 
offered,  some  time  since,  a  prize  for  the  be^ 
cheese,  deferred  on  account  of  Sunday ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  milk  may  be  set  on 
Saturday  night,  and  treated  on  Monday 
morning, without  injury;  and  the  servants 
do  not  complain  of  the  Monday's  hard 
work,  as  the  price  of  the  &ee  Sunday.  But 
it  is  a  serious  matter  that  there  must  be 
duplicates  of  those  huge  tubs,  and  of  every- 
thing else  that  is  used,  including  doul^  spad^ 
to  move  about  in.  Remembering  that  the 
work  may  always  be  over  soon  alter  twelve 
at  noon^  I  inquired  whether  the  girls  could  not 
set  to  it  two  hours  earlier  on  ^indays,  so  as 
to  be  in  time  for  church— taking  rest  iu  the 
afternoon.  But  there  is  a  strange  obstacle  to 
that  plan.     In  Wales,  and  on  the  borders, 
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the  ancient  custom  remMiie  whieb*  if  I  re- 
membdr  irigbt^  VBcd  ta  be^^d^UM-biindirikg. 
The  Bcrvlnta  jaoeiye  tbetr  lonrarB  on  Aattwd&jr 
Qigbt%  wlddtk  ia  the  aanotioiMd  deMoaibr 
oomrtehip.  Thfitofttsler  «ti4  faai^  got  to  bed, 
and  leaTe  4he  ittgr  of  *  4he^ -iboilse  'vith'  the 
maidfl,  wbima  lii  wii  icome  to^ii^^aibd  itaiy  much, 
too  lUe  to  flKkdii  oi  mitmm,\  tathf  utetag*  on 
Suadsgrfl.  So,  cheeetAaaftfiSngtM  A>ntmli«d«di6n 
«llMt^dA(f8,  OD.aU  boubike'Maithiett  iagtm. 

At  foi:  the  eheeiiesJvrfaiOh  >iidd  iMeBipvesttdi 

Bnotigh^  thaJi  isy  in  UnfA  dlgrs^iheyi  Ar»  stdMed^ 

in  ^  oheeeei-rootii  OBi^the  opfx^iite  aid&^'oftihe^ 

..vardat  the  mknr'e«.  ^li^  tcmciheilargvat' 

Key  I  ev^r  aaWt    Tbei  ke^tof  ihe  fiaatile^ 

which  ham  itt  Wafl])DHigt<mVl;lMiU«it  M^mt 

<yemoti>  in^ilKgiiiii^  i^ Bofkhia^  to  it ;  ^uh1<  thei 

Jteyhple  of  the  >chebse-a^6«ii(  la-  in  the  •  very 

jQdiddle.ef  the  doov.   In  ^ct,  4^tis  noift  a  don- 

mon  kck  bolt  that  the  Juj^iarivm  he^k,  btit  a 

heavy  bar.'  /HhetififKVBatasikibaEr  and  lock  in 

,  one*    Mttce  ^pveaiKs  a^psitt  $^hg  4h^  wall  of 

this  gceatiipBUiirarDoniki  »C9}esae8Biasid  on 

end  as  dbse  as.tlie)9iQan  twUhoilt* toaohidg. 

.Thefc*oiii  a  ftpve  in  the  middle^i  andAther- 

liDonidtQr  httnfia' opiKiaite  the<{iDeflBe&     The 

oheeseB)  l^hiok  bc^  tui|Md  and^wliped  werr 

D^oqneotljV  n^y  aCand  hereaix  monUis,  ithengh 

that  eeldom  haroeBa  ^and  the  temperatare  of 

\  jkhe.  ivompiiuit'beregulateAki!  wmtevk:  7he 

,  •  demaiidis  eonstant  .^  >  and :  the  *daky  difEMrenc^ 

fbttn^^eagoodfand  bad  tknei  i;^ihat|>noe8and 

profits'  are  high^-  oc  lo^ttr^    Bvery^oheefi^ 

r  i»  alwajps  eebi.    Hactow^baiid  i^eandf  sM  hwy^ 

-.chiefly  to  mp^  the  MaBtheeteif  aaidliondoijL 

•nuurketsi  ItfiaMdiLp^faLbasilieas,  i^rcmMaj 

jbo  Qctobfivtwp  otooespchrday^oC'Searione 

*  Jmndredweight^  dach,>  ia  itb  »|rreat  •  oreatioa «  of 

v^eammoditjr-  '^iAfM Ootobfeiytba  aiaefttfiih^ 

dkeesee  ib^B^'itordlviikdlo/;)  then^vthemtmr 

ler  ;  iintiliithi  mpiSm^>esMtig  (of^^thd  ibfrn, 

I  anditpmngifig^  .thfe  grassy  <)3i:in9irDiinii4h0 

season  e£pkntj|r<againL ';.,'•  n  J'  ):-  '    \\-:,.uir.,.:  ^ 

MMh  more  ^hetee'  4nBat»«n^it9illjbeiiulaule 
,yet.  Ia> IrelMowl  ih/iva-ispeiit  to  jibsq  ihorul^ 
,ilhft>&ntrjhllls  tti»^ysf^diwri&i  hetds  dfiain- 
|;pl^r^.prQdnclilWimiiGb>eo<ffi^  nEnridrj^hno^ 
of  <ltfles0,eiLt^n  inrthe  wee*  of  >  Jk'eland'^am^^ 
:£rpim.Lonil0]fe>  ii?i^htfhit^i4Ea()ef)iHs  fJMimif  »ia 
made  entirely  free,  it  WiUjIie  Qtiteirwise^  Idr 
ijtt'  thi^jea4i>(4»iirx>t|ito^'flvh4fel^i«ailedr^ro-j 
leetion  M  taex^  ^wnpiferiLmftt^  to  ^juitiifa!i.iii-; 
.4viiBjbf3f.  i.Tl^^reiiifanriodolaitiiileUtaUe^db^ 
cUftesc  i  vn  jOur  petiole  j  findnaooBi^r  or  laier  it| 
,viU / tb?ow.;  off  thQiiaaQbosnol i aU  idiibjr,  land 
enl^i?^e :  lUift  •  flemsHd^  >  adcbtding  i  toj  th4  ariiud 
principle .  aad  •  pcaetica  Mf  fired. itradai  .'^he; 
.wld^w  n^  Adti^*eadanih(aii  eiran^BitlifirfiiVl 
berrkelf 4»rrfQtf;lMi;>.y0iBag,W)fei  afterlioiC  /Sh^i 
^cupiw .»( jWilM^e  -^Mod  bljr  reiiaont>of .  the 

fopdneaasna  iiigh  ^leputalMn  ^pf « hevitchaaw.; 
%  wi^  BAt.Wbttpbitoeded^bf  adtyriUiitiiMfOomf 
in  livfn  fabnea^,  jelD  uriBMaalt^koniajUlii^is 
i^easant,  ^4M.a4rtxliiiob  pBoapholf  iaoroailid^ 
ing  tb^.widolir,laiMl'iikfthe*«hape,ji6t  oitfbm^ 
wai*ehoo8e%jor.0f  iftn  sa^ihttba  baak-^hit 
of  gmen 'ptttMxtB,!augbio&.lia^Uoki,  Jledk 


^herds  bgeatbfaig  fragf afice,  a  Httle  paradise  of 
bkiskkiif  iniits,  and  .rata'  of  yeUow  awain. 
Jday  faeridiadow 'naveriber  less' t 

f  'I.I    *.i  ■     i.fi'     r'^  ''"'M.       ^1    til    ■■IK     fl    III!    JS 

G^BIP. 


Whxn  the  tailotr:  makes  ^oe  4  ooelt  il&at 
fits  uadiv  'the  armpito .  like  kmT«e^'>  or  tiie 
^^audcev  ooiltrilped  for^BMibootk  that  dig 
like  £arlMi  into  thfttoesf' I  caaoQt' help  trah- 
isgthal  It  wflanan&y  ktio  beislad  vitkonithe 
a^i>f  libott  artifioerl)  like  the  lower  aniattls. 
Why  not  1  We  have  leasetiifc  in-  bur  kei^ 
ingv  to  b^sune;  ibul  doinotyoir  thf*  so^e, 
kttdlip  youi*  cW  to^^Ugh  iorer  the  lii^  of 
M«r  whito  -itoUinr.  I  have  seett  belter  wGite 
bands. id>0uttk6  aeek^jajsny  a  little  bttd 
that  fritters  la  the  ■liedgi»  by  thje^wa^aide. 
It  .is  not  reason  that  pavts  ytn  Ifrom  4ho 
beast  nu]et>widefy,  flc>>  ioaeU  •as  your  iiat. 
Many,  a  dog  his  better  heaid-liniiig  4IiImi 
yqm^i '  bat  ft'  •  headH^ovtoing  like :  that  w^h 
you  clap  on  errerjjr  day /would  koki  rial- 
.Culou%  even  npoa  a  pig.  X  ahkmldlilfx^  to  knew 
wkatfurrier  or  paletot  maker^iwith  tbe  iolotUes 
of  beaste  gi/rettliiia  to<«titt  npand^M^nonuiU) 
clothes  for  nien^ioaB  tbess  the  ^mtldDf  AaUen 
half  as  vReU  as.  the/  afaittal  its^  tk  '(^vessid. 
.Wkal  Msfiiiilodi  gamnent  iftao^beautifol^ts 
•the  ^nittrpEOOf.  Idress  of  tthe  skhaon  er  the 
dtiok?i&Himmelaevfei^worea«dstlialf  as  Irell- 
fittinff  aa  a  do^s*  Tyi»eab^  fits  witl^otiittoveaiie, 
and  u'vna^s  msiptaiiis  to  kls^  h^  lUprins^e 
o£venoyatiotocoii!taihQd  hi>4tB<dI£<vit  beednles 
thicloev  I  tod .  j^eaVier  >  whennikB  >wejuw^  ii'  s^- 
pesed'to  seveoe  foold  and.  n^feds  tha  warfiiest 
viAppen^  ankf  ?tt{  pebomeq^rij^  hc^l<cUa«t^ 
ibinandvaiitylight  ^xnuui^ainsithdtenpeni- 
tttre'iOf*  thb'jb^djv^iaAd  inqMNdaai  the  lira^ 
AiiaaioD  lekfaes-of  haatt  ea  leUdrfixaBLpitithoiit 
rlt^aeBvWras  A*ii^t:.mat|Bia»^ttoitka  wbaair 
tbiatHSBaiDlf8^kimito..lia.dQNnir  ooipfHrtably  bn 
^e/bs|relgf(H|iiid^  oa)ttatMW,imHipwi;theiharoest 
fldoiv  land  laiitesntf  ahy  ordkuay  aaMMOOiiV^f 
tdampi*  tjlhsisamedlresi  ani'&  fefiaaiei  waaiitfr 
sekrns  Mh.a  ^difoniheriittl^^oneatoaBoade 
iipefi.jvii^i(w£alar  bird  left*.  panHuke)  «r  ^art 
ofr.ithaiitaiii  vof^.nik^  iMkcieh^afiadoff/ii^Miok 
iad^/a^  Jiead£.4a«^  mdt  ,1ki^ar^^ilb^  incMidiaaB 
the  lightness  and  beMtgrf  aio  ia  /4>B4>leto 
get  jof  -  ylumage  :saeh.  aa  aay  bifd|.oy^a^  Aipoor 


y.iPjFii 


fV^V^^  

>J^H^l^,«W^.^y,,e-- 

aueandc 


hunters,  in,  J 
wards,  the  sky  was  1 


..ilK   lei'vjJ..'. 


jmoat^  $p^ck  \n  on«  qusurter  fixed  th^r^tten- 

tion.  It  became-Iarger,  and  prdved  to  be  a  1^1- 

tOTo-^yiBg  ia  a  attaight  line^  out  of  the  far 

heavens  towtirda  t|i4i»  ^\\d  boar.  In  less  than 

an  hoar  seventy  vultures  had  thus  flown  in 

straight  lines  from  all  qteirters  of  the  sky. 

Aga^Oi'— Aleppo  ii(<so  piaoed  that  It  mdy  be 

asen  fi*em  a  greaifi  distance.    Stand  after  db- 

net  on  liie  terriee  rOof  of  a  house  at  Aleppo, 

iKod  make  geslarei  with  yodr  hand^  as*  if  you 

\t0ge  floatteiing  cramb&  Fiook»  of  birda  will 

durt  toyouit  &et  ont  of  a  aky  in  which,  jnst 

<befi)re^  perhaipek  not  one  waft  visible*    From 

€b»  ii{)per  r^ons  of  the  air  they  keep  a 

lookK>tti  on  Uie  fl^sh-pots  of-  the  Syrians. 

Thm bird  iihat  k  sofiir-Biglvted  is  nfear-sighted 

too  ;.it  discrinuBatee  morsels,  and  sees  aocu- 

rrtely' wittt  it  should  pick  up,  between  its 

fefyesiaiid  the  "point  6f  its  foeak;  fbr-  it  must 

.'jMJUBtits  eye,  and  dees  so  readily^  eren  to 

,-itftat  «hortt4i8tdnce.    The  bird  too  has  a  sur* 

piasing  quickness  of  sighti    When  'flying  at 

-  the  pace  of  an  express  train  under  shelter  of 

-TA  forest^  it  wiK  eteer  it«  way  among  the 

.  faOdghBy'  and  never  onee  mS^r  coUision,  after 

«Br  ez^pres&*train  iashibn.    So  quick«eighted, 

aiuxrt-sighted,    aiid   far-sighted   are   birds.* 

:Kew^  I  have  observed  yotfwhen  amtrng  un- 

'  feal^i^d  '  soagstsrs  at  the  Opera^  koking 

-horn  yo«rI»z  uit  Siffltor  Lablaohe^^-who  is 

nol  the  smaUesfr  emfnb  in  nature^— through  a 

pofwerfol  pair  of  glasses  to  the  aid  of  your 

-jima.   '^operly  to  admire  your  lovely  faee, 

-XJiave  niysdf  used  »  litde  teiesoo^  when 

^ii.8h0D&aBii.8tar  IroBs  the  graivd  tier; 

}    .Y'Ott  will  ^ytbea  npon  your  earSyyonr 

,''PQiwci^i>ffin|oyingmusie;  bnt'tbatpowprdoes 

' Jiet  Ecsidei in  your  earsL    It  bejbngs'  to  your 

-iqnritnali  nailuEev  to^  yiouir   inteliectual   and 

.  VKohik/piat^rwbeirein  alon^  tow  are  above- t^e 

ibizd^  audi  b^utsv  «nd  'i|4ies.  -  Take  awiy 

rthofie^iUDiEl  yon  wiiLfind  youraeiff^  jiioBaeaetek'  of 

^iBEandcitoss^^and ^inferior  ^bjucal'ipdweiu 

IS^lukeTME  ^noogi  u&  ia  Dms  'thaa  inan  or  less 

'rthav^Maahfi  3!)n>  brdkea>  uvaser' doe^  'not 

eheeamA^aijugylbat^sdme'tbiiig  move  m?)ess 

iaa^  leoiiiuessi^i  and  it:i4  idmvnnfast  tO'^^he 

dowaqfiani^uAi  tolsay^ef  aonaluwil&clita-brains 

r«Bd>  heart  diipped^off,  thatdwAia^aohk  d^wti 


^  •  ati'^t^^  tS^fe.  enldti]^,  a«^.  *Ppropi*iaU'  to 

r%<*^fi^^lly¥a^ed  nWe>  Itir^erfding'; 

.«lt^i>i^!itiii&tati<;e  t4eiinihk  tmhiiR 

\WtmKWpihi;h  de>7^i^4  of  :&^ 

ia,  ^^f  WwMrft)pCTi8  of  ftteMitek  Tisgtts, 

^tlUffroBr  or "' 
a  jtaci 


a-pMlcefh^i^'ilf  late, 
tct  '^'  Mohatntti^iiiA, 
rbeijhadttlV^'bShi^ 
^!I%eIr  sidff^jiiig^  ki^ode 
T^i^tibu^eafc  ^g^^ 
,- in  tte^'-Wfeef— '  ,  ■' " " 
Wa;iiid'  fort^-rfdVen;  Ue 


See  Number  281  of  Hooeehold  Worde,  ptge  81. 


Yesidis  were,  for  the  fitist  time^induded  in  tiie 
Turkish  military  ooascription.  Until  then, 
they  hadnever  been  made  nizaoti^  or  disciplined 
aoldiera,  on  the  ground  of  their  religion  and 
pecdliar  observances.  For  instance,  the 
Vezid  is  'forbiddeii  by  his  ecclesiastical  laws 
to.  wear  blue;  and  blue  makes  part  of  the 
Turkish  unifora^  Hie  Tezid  is  polluted  if  he 
baabe^  with  a  Mns^nhnan,  and  the  Turkish 
K^diersare  obliged  to  bathe  weekly,  in  a  body. 
Many  articles  of  food  served  out  to  tiie 
Turkish  anay  are  nnlawfnl  to  the  Yezid  ;  and 
various  oth^  diflerences  peserved  them  from 
military  service^  until,  it  eighteen  hundk'ed  and 
forty-seven,  they  aad  ol£er  oat^Mng  sects, 
trere  placed  on  aa  equality  of  hardship  with 
the  orthodox.  TiteYendis  resisted  bein^ferced 
into  the  aomy.  The  virtnethat  lay  In  long 
white  shirts  buttoned  td  th^' throaty  in  wfafte 
cloaks,  white  trousers^  and  black  tarbam  ;  «Uie 
sin  of  bhie  shirts  and  open  thro<(ts,-and  the  ter- 
rible Tez  (Mip ;  were  of  hr  greater  cbnsoqaenii^e 
than  obedience  tot  authoHty^  or  the  sharteg 
of  national  burdens.*  The  poor  derii^wtr- 
ahipper  remained  true  to  hisfhith,  if  rebel- 
lious to  his  sQveireifn^  but  the  Turkish- re- 
cruiting officers  carried  off  or  slew  the'  unto- 
tunate  zealots,  with  wh;oBe  zeal  they  did  not 
sy  m  pathise.  In  tdie  niid8tx>f  the  oppression  aad 
tynmny  tint  fell  upon  them^^-men  and  women 
tortnred,  yotrag  girls  cslrried  off  to  the  Mbsfain 
harems,  and  children  sold  inta  bondiige^ 
Oawal  Ynsuf)  tbe  head  of  their  preachers^  was 
chosen,  with  others,  as  a  depatation  tb  Cim- 
stantisioille;  and^  ehiefl^ythroagh  thd  Briiteh 
ambassador's  intcreessioik,  procured  a'  €1:- 
mao,.  which  seoored  >  the  '  Tminterrupti^ 
enjoymeirtoflillYe^id  religious  beoulioxttits 
.whatsoever..  QaWol  Yusnf  ana-  his  pthy 
i?edc  back  to  ibtW  monntain  hdtoe  with  these 
c^htd.didiisB  ;  passing  through  a  country,:  to 
beautiful  that  it  might  hi|cye  neen  tlie  andeat 
Edcn^ iilltfa^y eatee  to  the  Yeaid  vilk^e  of 
(Ebudki^  wher^  the'|n«aeher  Wasf  receltred  iBtSa 
saiiclt  rised  firooi  the  dead,  llen^  womsiiy 
andtclrildaMn  pressed  round  him^  klssiin^  ^ 
hands  land  ftch  with  teatrs  of  joy,  and  ail 
blsBsMg  and  t>i!aiBiB|(  himP^aa;  of  Gbd  lUt 
ihe  iHwsanMtig 'tikekh^     ^ 

Thissiaiplfl^ta-bed,  j^eotlee^idging^  Ckw«l 
Yutuf  was  vSt  vtey  diflfe^t  kmd  of  man  tb 
BheskhrJihii^  tiuir-  peeshamt^  'or  pray^lS 
leadev«-^«Di£s8t«rh  Jobn'Kndx:^^^  tall,  graf%, 
!aad,8teAi  inad,  nevev'seen  tor  siliile>^td  Vhofh 
indeed. te jest wohld'havii  been  pro&nity;Md 
hiVghtel*  sinfol'  iHis  leyes  hastnt  like  fftb 
fi^nmlbeoteth  facstbnshy  eyebrows,'  and  his 
^hiite,  breiWKia  tint,  wM.sttnrhly  regiiilar*  ik 
0id;Ilnei^  la « atf  iaiMer  and  appearance  !!^;%»^r 
wasithe-  <te^  laian' most  fitted  to  ^^fS^th^ 
prarar^eAd^t'  to  i^^eebof'devtt^wd»K{pnera 
lia«lthatrseit%eeil  what  tbe.Wam^  inrfp^^dZ 
defiantol  fbod^iOMt^ad  of  thnidly;l(i^ttoni 
^iefAfiu  Yet  tl^  Yesidis  l0T«4th$^Mmaln '  ibt 
tWjr  jMfe'icHitetfdin^iy  affkJtiotu^  .«o  'their 
^fa|te,«fadJt«aai«o:a^jHKl'€!MiHil  jYttsuf  add 
Sheikh  Jinda  were  both  almost  sacred  t- 
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them.  How  affectionate  they  are,  the  ibllow- 
iDg  anecdote  ^11  show.  In  a  foray  miEule  by 
Kerltli  O^lie  Mohammed  Pasha  a^inat 
them,  he  seized,  as  he  beEeved,  Sheikh  l^asr, 
the  Yezid  hi^h-priest.  But  Nasr  escaped, 
and  his  second  in  spiritaal  command  took  his 
place — the  substitution  undiscovered  by  the 
Turks.  This  brave  fellow  bore  patiently  his 
tortures  and  impriscmment ;  and  was  at 
length  bought  off  by  Mr.  Bassam,  who  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  were  to 
refund  out  of  the  produce  of  their  fields.  Not 
many  English  congregations  would  bo  mulct 
themselves,  and  not  man^  bishops'  chaplains 
would  sacrifice  their  own  life  and  liberie  to  the 
release  or  salvation  of  their  clerical  supjeriors. 
Yet  the  Mohammedans  hold  the  Yezidis  as 
worse  than  all  other  infidels,  because  they  are 
not  "  masters  of  a  book,"  as  the  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, Hindoos,  and  even  the  Chinese.  Their 
oaths  are  disbelieved,  for,  without  a  Book, 
who  can  have  a  right  idea  of  truth  ?  And,  as 
the  **  extinguishers  of  lights,"  they  are  said  to 
hold  midnight  orgies  oi  unparalleled  excess. 
Yet  we  h«?e  seen  that,  even  without  that  re- 
ligious necessity,  the  poor  Yezid  knows  a  little 
of  morality  and  8elf-«acrifice,  nevertheless. 

In  this  journey  homeward,  Cawal  Yusuf 
was  joined  by  our  enterprLsinff  countryman, 
Mr.  Layard ;  who  seems  to  nave  been  re- 
ceived with  equal  honours  to  the  preacher 
himself.  Among  other  marks  of  attention, 
they  wished  him  to  stand  godfather  to  a  child 
bom  the  night  of  his  arrival  in  the  harem  of 
the  young  chief,  Hassein  Bey.  Mr.  Layard, 
not  quite  relishing  the  notion  of  being  god- 
father to  a  devU-worshipping  baby,  com- 
promised the  matter,  and  gave  him  his  name 
without  standing  sponsor  &r  bis  creed.  This 
,  young  Hassein  Bey — one  of  the  handsomest 
youths  to  be  seen  in  a  long  summer's  day — ^is 
a  very  ideal  of  an  Bastem  chief,  in  his  wayas 
£ucinating  as  Sathem  the  Bedouin.  His 
mother  hiul  preserved  him  among  the  moun- 
tains, tSuer  the  slaughter  of  his  fJeUiher  by  the 
Koords.  He,  Hassein  Bey,  or  the  chie^  and 
th«  priests^  never  shave,  nor  marry  out  <^ 
their  own  order. 

Bpr  the  way,  a  Yezidi  marriage  is  no 
trifimg  matter:  at  least  for  the  unhappr 
bride,  who,  half«nothered  beneath  a  thi(£ 
veil  that  envelopes  her  >from  head  to  foot,  is 
kept  behind  a  dark  curtain  for  three  lung 
mortal  days.  In  the  coort-yard  belotw  ara 
dancers^  story-tellers,  musicians,  men. playing 
at  their  games,  women  shouting  the  tahlahl 
and  clappinfl  their  hands ;  the  bn^]it  sunshine 
over  all  In  the  day.audat  ni^itthe  ma^eala 
— -laiMjV»:iiidle8  of  flaming  ra^  saturated 
with  l)|iuineii,  crammed  into  iron  baskets 
raised  o^  long  polea— <9a8Ung  floods,  of  rich  red 
light  on  the  scene.  AraM^  stripped  to  the 
waist)  shout  their  war-oriaa^;  girls  in  gay  silk 
robes,  and  matrons  all  in  white,,  acQ.  their 
share  to  the  excitement ;  but  the  veiled  bride 
must  ait  out  her  thwa.dajp&in  dacknesaand  in 


stifling  heat.  On  the  third  day,  the  bridegroom 
is  sought  for  early  in  the  morning,  and  led 
from  house  to  house  to  receive  the  presents 
of  his  friends.  Then,  placed  in  a  circle  of 
dancers,  the  ^^ests  and  oystanders  wet  small 
coins  and  stick  them  on  his  forehead  as  they 
pass.  The  money  is  caught  in  a  handker- 
chief, which  two  of  his  groomsmen  hold 
under  his  chin.  And  thus  ends  the  bride's 
purgatory  of  darkness  and  suffocation ;  and 
the  guests  disperse  to  their  own  homes,  the 
songs  all  sung,  the  masheals  all  burnt  out ; 
and  the  money  all  spent. 

The  Yezid  girls  dress  with  great  elegance  ; 
generally  in  a  white  shirt  and  drawers,  over 
which  they  wear  coloured  zabouns,  or  long 
silk  dresses,  open  in  the  fix)nt  and  confined 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle,  embroldend, 
so  to  speak,  with  silver  pins.  Over  this  a 
kind  of  apron,  of  grey  or  yellow  check,  is  tied 
to  one  shoulder,  and  £bJ1s  iu  front  of  the  gay 
silk  robe.  They  wear  flowers  in  their  hair  ; 
and  black  turbans,  wreathed  with  a  single 
sprig  of  myrtle,  or  skull-caps,  covered  wilii 
gold  and  sUver  money ;  and  strings  of  coin^ 
and  beads,  and  old  Assyrian  relics  round  their 
throats.  The  married  women  wear  only 
white ;  their  heads  and  necks  covered  witn 
white  kerchiefs.  The  girls  keep  their  necks 
bare. 

From  marriage  to  death,  though  a  long,  is 
a  natural  step ;  only  there  is  not  so  much 
excitement  at  the  last  as  at  the  first  When 
a  Yezid  dies,  his  wife  comes  out  to  meet  the 
mourners,  surrounded  by  her  female  friends, 
and  carryin£^  the  sword  or  shield  of  her  hus- 
band in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  long  locks 
of  her  own  h«r.  Her  head  is  smeared  with 
clay,  and  dust  is  thrown  upon  it,  just  as  was 
done  in  old  ^^ypt  and  Assyria  many  thousand 
years  ago.  Tne  corpse  is  washed  in  running 
water,  and  buried  in  the  presence  of  a  cawa^ 
or  priest — the.  face  turned  to  the  north  star : 
for  there  are  strange  snatches  of  an  extinct 
faith  in  this  peculiar  sect ;  and  mystic  reve-^ 
rences  betray  a  far-off  time,  when  worship 
for  the  heavenly  bodies  and  for  fire  formed 
the  religion  of  the  then  wisest  of  tha 
world. 

As  Yusuf  and  his  party,  bearing  the  impe^ 
rial  firman,  passed  from  village  to  village, 
their  way  became  like  a  triumphal  procession. 
Youths  dressed  in  their  ga}'est  robes,  all  with 
flowers  or  leaves  in  their  turbans  ;  fakirs,  in 
dark  coarse  dresses  and  red  and  black  tur- 
bans—one with  a  chain  round  his  neck,  in 
token  that  he  had  renounced  the  world  and 
all  its  pomjps  and  vanities ;  women  and  chil- 
dren carrying  green  boughs,  and  holding  jars 
of  fresh  water  and  bowls  of  sour  milk ;  a 
bishop  and  priests ;  a  chief,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  wearing  a  figured  Indian 
silk  robe,  with  a  cloak  of  precious  fur— his 
Arab  mare  beautifully  decorated ;  a  Persian 
dervish,  clothed  in  the  fawn-coloured  gazelle 
skih,  and  wearing  a  conical  red  cap  edged 
witii.  fur.,  and  biaaded  b^Adcwsith  aentsiioM 
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firom  the  Koran,  or  invocatioiis  to  his  patron 
All ;  horsemen  galloping  to  and  fro ;  footmen 
disohaiging  their  firearms — musicians  ;  and 
Tvomen  shouting  their  peculiar  cry  ; — these 
were  the  acoompauiments  that  surrounded 
the  Preacher  and  the  Frank  as  they  joui*- 
neyed  through  the  villages  and  settle- 
ments. 

Christians  t^e  scattered  ahout  among  the 
deviJi-worshipping  congregations,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other,  as  fellow-sufferers 
for  ^he  cause  of  religion.  The  Ohiistian 
bishops  do  not  live  in  a  very  bishoplike  style. 
One  old  zoan  and  his  two  priests  were  found 
in  a  low^  damp,  dirty  room,  with  its  one  soli- 
taury  window  plastered  up  with  oiled  paper  ;  a 
carpet,  in  shreds  and  rags,  lay  on  the  rotten 
flo(»:  for  the  bed  ;  sandy  bread,  coarse  and 
hard,  sour  curds,  mangy  meat,  and  beans, 
-vr^re  the  jubilee  diet — and  not  too  much  even 
then  ! — and  an  old  woman,  like  the  hag  of  a 
£uzy  tale,  was  the  complement  of  the  prelatic 
establishment.  Here  was  primitive  poverty 
with  a  vengeance,  if  not  primitive  purity-^ 
the  social  siipplicity,  if  not  the  religious 
subUety,  of  the  earlv  Christians.  Yet,  with 
all  its  poverty,  our  Armenian  establishment 
may  not  be  im£Eivourably  contrasted  with  the 
flfftlendour  of  more  civilised  episcopates,  where, 
perhaps,  the  glare  of  the  world  has  some- 
times put  out  the  light  of  the  Gk>speL 

Que  day  the  party  came  upon  a  group  of 
.  gjxla,  and  an  ol4  Kurd,  baking  bread  at  the 
eatranos  of  a  village.  The  travellers  were 
hnngry,  and  thought  they  might  break  their 
flEtft  iolerably  well  here,  and  better  than  with 
the  fiery  raiu,  the  glass  of  spirits,  evenrwhere 
presented.  *'  Have  you  any  bread  f "  they 
sakfid.  "No,  by  the  Prophet  1"—"  Any  butter 
milk  ?  "  «  No,  by  my  feith  !"— "  Any  fruit  1 " 
*No,  by  Alh^!'* — the  trees  were  laden 
down  with  fruit  of  the  most  delidous 
kind.  The  old  man  then  took  up  the 
qneriea  "  "^ence  do  you  come  1 "  "  From 
a&r."— "What  is  your  busine^  1  *'  "  What 
(iod  pommands.'*— •"  Whither  are  you  going  ?" 
**^As  do4  wills."  With  which  answer  the 
'KM3c^^  w:aSj  perfectly  satisfied ;  atnd  so  ^ave 
them  a  bowl  of  curds,  a  bai^et  filled  up 
with   ^e   fipest    frnit,    and    fresh   baked 

At  one  of  the  villages  a  good  story  was  told. 
"Qie  PBU9)ia  went  to  B^tasheikhah.  On  the 
moi^nln^  ^^r  his  arrival  the  Pasha  angrily 
oompUdnfkd  that  th^e  braving  of  the  doiSreys 
in  the  Tili^9  had  disturbed  his  night's  rest. 
Ihe  donkeys  were  incontinently  banished. 
^e  nextmovning  ihe  Pasha  complained  yet 
more  angrily  of  the  crowine  of  cocks,  ^e 
eocks  were  aJaughtered  by  the  troops.  Some 
hfi^  Bowof  a  good  night's  rest  But  the 
third  momii^  %» l^^ahn  swore  many  a  rountJL 
oath  w^in^  the^  infant  population  of  Baa- 
duikhani  and  to  preyent  their  cries  from 
^[^  pi(9reiJ9g  the  pashalic  ea,rs,  the  children 
ai^  thei^  mothers  were  locked  up  in  cellars. 
9<iib  ^  ibigth  n^ocldng  w^  dedi^t^  to  %h^ 


sparrows.  The*  sparrows  had  chirped  and 
kept  the  Pasha  awake  ;  so  the  sparrows  were 
shot  and  the  Pasha  was  soothed.  The  fifth 
morning  was  terrible.  Death  ,to  the  flies ! 
for  they  had  buzzed  about  the  Pasha's  nose. 
Then  the  Kiayah,  who,  as  chief  of  the  villaffe, 
had  carried  out  the  governor's  commana9, 
touching  the  beasts,  birds,  and  babies,  now 
threw  himself  at  the  Pasha's  feet,  "  Your 
highness,"  he  said,  **  has  seen  that  all  the 
ammals  here — upraise  be  to  Cod  ! — obey  our 
lord  the  sultan ;  the  infidel  flies  alone  are  re- 
bellious. I  am  a  man  of  low  decree  and  small 
power,  and  can  do  nothing  against  them  ;  it 
now  behoves  a  great  vizir  like  your  highness 
to  enforce  the  commands  of  our  lord  and 
master."  The  Pasha  relished  the  joke,  for- 
gave the  flies,  and  left  the  village.  Which 
was  just  what  aU  the  inhabitants  of  Baashiek- 
hah  wished. 

The  Yezidi  religion  is  not  so  dreadful  in 
substance  as  it  is  in  title.  Their  Melek 
Taoua — the  Brazen  Peacock  is  tlie  sym- 
bol of  the  Evil  Principle,  which  the  Ye- 
zidis  seek  rather  to  propit^tte  than  honour 
with  a  fipecial  worship.  King  peacock  is 
the  rude  image  of  a  bird  on  the  top  of  a  brass 
or  copper  stand,  somewhat  like  a  candlestick. 
It  is  rather  more  like  a  Hindoo  or  Persian  idol 
than  a  cock  or  peacock  ;  but  it  serves  as  an 
emblem  as  well  as  anything  else.  They  say 
that  the  Melek  Taous  has  never  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  that  it  is 
protected  by  a  special  providence,  which  has 
preserved  it  to  its  votaries  in  spite  of  all  the 
dangers  to  which  it  has  been  exposed^  If 
this  rfory  of  his  fiiith  were  to  depart,  the 
poor  Yezid  would  feel  himself  in  worse  plight 
than  if  obliged  to  wear  a  blue  shirt,  or  to 
eat  a  Turkish  mess.  The  symbolic  presence 
of  Satan  withdrawn,  what  farther  hope  could 
there  be  of  his  protection  and  goodwill  ?— and 
his  protection  andgoodwill  are  grave  matters 
to  tne  YezidiSb  iSiey.  believe  fliat  the  Devil 
was,  and  is  still,  the  diief  of  the  augela  ;  but 
that  he  is  now  suffering  punishment  for  his 
rebellion  to  the  Eternajl  wilL  Yet  he  will  bo 
restored  to  his  former  honours  in  the  end^ 
and  then  he  will  reward,  as  now  he  has  power 
to  torment.  He  must  therefore  be  conciliated, 
they  say,  that  hereafter  he  may  remember 
those  who  paid  him  honour,  and  did  not  turn 
their  laces  away  from  him  in  the  day  of  his 
disgrace.  There  is  something  touching- in 
this,  and  of  kindness  to  the  fallen ;  almost 
equal  in  simplicity  to  the  Scottish  preacher's 
prayer  for  the  "  puir  de^il/'  when  he  prayed 
— "  bui^  ffude  Lord,  <tinna  let  him  fa'  in  1 " 
when  held  over  t^e  bottomless  pit,.4!?r  act 
eternity  of  punishment  i.  ^en  4kSC;  ' 

The  Kurds  have  been  sad  endral^,  MnC 
peaceful  devil- wor^iippers.  T)  ^e  preaent- 
rich  ;  their  tents  are  larf4?^  lusr  daugb^texv  ^ 
divided  into  many  comi>7  thoroughly  and 
of  can^  or  reeds  pre*6o  would  certain^ 
together  with  differer  «<>»«*  iii  !Pelgravia,  to- 
^oyered   with  gayifsp  M  thQ  Iffe  wbldl 
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ciirpets  are  tlie  moftt'  celebrated  in  Turkey. 
Their  clothes  are  heavily  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver — the  colonrs  generaly  deep 
red,  and  bright  yellow,  and  black,  in  stripes  ; 
thcry  tinge  their  eretids  with  kohl,  and  live 
well  and  luxnrionBly.  The  girls  of  the  Malli 
tribe  are  considered  the  most  beautif\il  of  the 
Kurdish  women,  and  are  greatly  sought  after 
-^  hundred  pound^  or  twenty  purses,  being 
often  given  for  them.  They  are  tattooed  by 
Arab  womed,  who  wander  firom  tent  to  tent 
for-  tiiat  purpose,  and  who  work  with  gun- 
powder and  indigo.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  an 
elaborate  pattern  gains  perhaps  an  extra 
purse  in  the  matrimonial  market.  The  womeft 
show  their  faces,  and  eat  with  the  men.  Well, 
these  Kurds  hare  been  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Yeridis ;  hare  ra2ed  more  valleys,  slain  more 
men,  atid  captured  more  womem  than  even 
the  Turks  themselves,  ^d  are  dreaded  and 
hated  in  consequence.  Because  of  the  oppres- 
sions committ^  and  the  dangers  in  which 
the  Yezidis  had  lived,  their  great  festival — 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi — 
had  oeen  greatly  neglected  of  late  years  ;  but, 
in  the  year  when  Dtyard  was  with  them,  it 
was  exceedingly  well-attended.  To  this  pil- 
grimage the  tribes  ail'  flocked.  The  clean 
white  houses  of  the  Teddi  valleys — ^many 
standing  in  their  own  little  gardens,  with  a 
stream  of  runbing  wat^passmg  through — 
emptied  themselves  pf  theii*  inmates ;  all 
pressing  onwkrd  to  tte  valley  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Sheikh  AdL  EVery  jetson  bathed  and 
pdt  ion  clettn  clothes ''l)efore  entering  the 
vAlley^-the  men  "washing  in,  6ne  part  of  the 
stream  and  the  "women  in  another — but,  ua- 
conscious  of  evil,  bathing  ih  the  midst  of  the 
tribe.  ■'- '   •■'  '  .     '^  .:-     • 

As  goon  as  the  ntl^iuis"'iW  the  sacred 
tomb,  each  man  fired  his  matchlock  and  Set 
up  his  war-cry ;  the  women  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted  too  ;  the  children  n^gled 
their  shrill  voices  in  the  ^  cries. '  4-^most 
every  one  was  clothed  In  white,  atid  wore 
flowers  and  leaves  in  their  hair  or  turbans. 
Th6  beauty  'of  the  Vbmen^^  tfce  varied  dressei 
aB<9  countenances  of  the  d^flbrent  tribea  as 
theyyourid'dowiitihe  sacred  valley,the  gaiety  of 
tH€f^eopl6,aiid  the  softness  of  tfie  sfeeneiy, 
mad&  tm  a  prospect  perha^M  unrivalled  in 
the  yhole  world— all  was  so  gay,  and  ^rigiit, 
and'iimoctot* '  The  c&ild-tike  eUthu^iaBm  of 
the  pilgrims  was  eqt&fied  only  by  their 
child-like  ii^nocence  and  jga|ety,^  and  It  was 
well  w^ri,h  the  journey  from  jAosuI  to  Wit- 
new  ohly  iheJr  delight, '  Sheep  were,  slatn 


•ttd  3*-^  ibuted  to  th^'  poor ;  members  of  a 
":^'?5'^*"-^^e  oxen  pefaned  near  the  temple 
With  b^tum^.^^  1^;  bread  was  baked, 
rawed  o^  long  ^^y^^.  strung  ita  grotfesqiie 
Lght  on  the  sceL^id  66ut  cwds  formedthe 
WMst,  shout  theur  M,f^^^  j^ig^^  drooped  over 
wbes,  and  matrons  .,|^  ita*^  mighty  congre- 
•bare  to  the  exaiemeni .^^  ^^^^^  As  the 
iiMwt«toutherthii»4ai^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


lighted,  men  and  women  Wandered  into  the 
forest,  carryinff   lighted  masheals  in  their 
hands  ;  the  red  li^t  tossed  high  about,  and 
every  now  and  then  was  lost  among  the  trees, 
then  glimmering  out  through  th*  leaves  a^ 
across  the  black  branches,  producing  a  magi* 
cal  effect ;  lamps  hung  round  the  white  walls 
of  the  temple,  the  priests  and  elders  sitting  in 
the  full  blaze,  with  the  women  of  their  own 
order,  grouped  about ;  the  voices  of  men  and 
women  came  up,  soft  and  sweet,  from  the 
valley,  and  laughter  and  happy  childish  joy 
mingled  with  them  ;  when  suddenly  all  was- 
still — and  then  a  chant,  wild,  solemn,  and 
majestic,  swelled  on  the  air,  and  soft  tones  of 
the  fiutes  imd  the  clash  of  symbols  and  of  the 
tambourines  blending  with  the  voices.    This* 
song,  sweet  and  low,  iike  a  cathedral  chanty 
continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  gradu- 
ally changed  into  a  lively  air,  the  musicaT 
instruments  louder  and  quicker  as  the  har^ 
mony  became  merrier  and  the  voices  swifter. 
All  soon  grew  into  a  mei'e  Babel  of  sounds; 
The  tambourines  rung  quick  and  hard,  the 
clash  of  the  symbols,  and  the  wild  pourings 
forth  of  the  flutes,  iucreased  both  in  measure 
and  in  energy  *    the  musician^  gave  way  to 
an   excitement  that  was  almost  madness  ; 
they  flung  their  instruments  frantically  in. . 
the    air,   and  shrieked,  rather  than    sung,, 
and  writhed,  and  strained,  and  threw  th^m> 
selves  into  all  strange,  mad  contortions,  until 
both  players  and  singers  fell  exhausted  to- 
the  ground.    And  then  a  yell,  tha^  seemed  ta 
pierce  the  very  heaven  above.  fi:x)m  every  tree^ . 
and  stone,  and  grassy  plot,  and  from  the  . 
banks  of  the  rippung  stream— :a  fearf\[il  shriek 
that  burst  like  the  scream  of  tortured  spiritsr , 
let  loose  ;  and  then  a  silence,  dumb  as  death, 
came  upoh  them  all ;  and  then  the  dieeriiiV, 
voices  of  men  and  women  i^attmg  meirr}ly', 
beneath  the  trees,  or  in  the  woods,  or  on  the- 
lawns,  lastino:  until  the  morning.     In  the* 
morning  the  pilgrims  slept.until  the  noondajf ;. 
and,  in  the  evening  again,  when  about  seven 
thousand  pilgrims  were  then  i^ssembled^  t^e-'' 
solemn  ehant  fiklting  gradually  into  the  ri^pi4' . 
melody,  aiid   melody   beconjmtf   tenijporarjr 
madness,  was  again  renewed,    fiut  emphatic  . 
testimony  is  borne  to  the  fact  that,  though 
roused  to  the  state  of  wild  e^citeinent,  not 
an  act,  or  word,  or  gesture,  was  attenipt^^ 
that  the  most  scrupulous  purist  could  have  . 
oondemned.    Yet,  from  this  ceremony  ini  £he 
pilgrimage  to  the  saci'ed  valley,  the'Yezidis  . 
have  been  <aJled  the  Extinguishers  of  I4ght8, 
and  are  believed  to  enact  a  scene  of  pro£iity 
and  vice  equalled  only  by  the  traditions  of 
extixict  or^es. 

Devil- worshippers  ^  they  are,  the  poor 
Yezidis  are  not  to  te  d^pised.  They  Are  no- 
worse  than  tlielr  Deighliours,  except  in 
their  given  natiie.'  Ah  \  not  only  witb  the- 
Yezidis,  but  with  all  men,  periect  knowledge- 
would  cast  out  hatred,  and  condemnation' 
would  die  if  unjerstaodiqg  an4  sympathy 
were  born  in*  th^  hearts  of  men.  '  Kot  even  » 


Cl«^l>t^$^l 


NORTH  AND  SOUIH. 
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Deyil-worahipper  i^  to  be  hated ;  and  did 
not  Saint  Augustine  pray  daily  for  the  ulti- 
ntate  salvatlou  of  the  defil  himself  1 


NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 

BY  THB  AOTHOK  OP  MABY  BARTON. 

,    Abl  yet.  thougb  »11  t^e  world  forsake. 
Tnou^  rortune'cllp  my  wing^ 
t  trill  not  crMnp  m/bMit,  nor  take 
i  HfJf-vieyf  of  men  aikl  tfaingp. 

LetjHiig  and  Tory  stlir  fcheirWood ; 


Thert^tutbe 


'  weatW 


fltormyi 
^Sot  fer  some  tniB  reeoftt  of  good 
AU  parties  Wock;  together. 


Tbshysoh. 


CSAPTBk  THIS  rlTlST. 

^EiDiTH !''  aaidMai^ret,  gentiv,  "Edith!** 
Tpjit,  as  Margaret  half  suspected,  Edith  had 
fiJlen  asleep.  She  Jfay  curled  up  on  the  sofa 
itt  the  bapK  dra^iti^-room  in  Harley  Street, 
logging  yery  Ipyely  in  her  white  musli^  and 
bl^e  xi,bbons.  If  Titania  had  ever  teen 
dressed  m  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons,  and 
£4len  asleej^  on  a  primson  damask  sofa  in  a 
Iwik  drawiug-rpom,  Edith  might  have  been 
ta^en  for  her.  Margaret  was  struck  afresh 
b j  |ier  cousin's  beauty.  They  had  grown  up 
together  from  chiklhobd,  and  ^U  along  Edith 
hd^beeh  remarked  upon  by  every  one^  except 
llj^garet,  for  lier  preitinesa ;  but  Margaret 
hM  never  thought  abotit  it  until  the  last  /ew 
dij^yji,  .when  the  prospect  of  soon  losing  her 
c^panioh  seemed  to  give  force  to.  every 
ei  ^"*^^j^  ^^^  charm;  which  Edith 
eased.  The^  had  been  taHdng^  about 
jing-dresses,  abd  wedding  ceremonies;  and 
^^  tJ^ox^  >n^  what  he  ba4  told  Edith 
|k'  h^r  future  life  at  Corfu,  where  his 
Pfint  was  stationed!  \  and  the  c^fUculty  of 
-~^  Ta  piano  in  good  i«ne,  (a  difficulty 
^J^ith  seemed  to  consider  as  ^nejof  the 
c  ^iiptdabte  that  could  befall  Her  ip.  her 
^^(.  life),  and  wha^  fifowns'she  should 
Ik  the  visits  to  SootEinc^jwhioh  would 
KaJeTy  sucoeecl  her  marriage  ;]bnt  the 
^iw  ton^  hatjl,  lattejfly  beooi;u!^  more 
"^  (' apd  Ikfiirgaret,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
_^^__flC  round,  as  she  &neied,  tliat^  in  spite 
or^'e  DtSzi  m  the '.next  1  room,  *Eaithliad 
roij^  tt^l^lJtJhto  a  soft  bajl  of  musim  and 
ribbon,  and  silken  ^urjsi  and  gone  off  .into  ft 
p^ftc^uil|tjtle  affcef -pinner  nap^ 

^Sta^fgaret  had  been  on  the  point  of  teUing 
hori^i^iM  of  sbfnief  of  the  plan^  and  visions 
wfi$|Ui'6he  en.tertained  a«  to  he^  future  life  in 
ttu|c^n^tiq^  barsonage, ^^^  her  jEather  and 
mTO^'at*.  liVe4^;  and  where  her  bright  holidays 
hila"iAwu(!^  b<een  p^i,8^4)  though  for  the  last 
tcb  j^ckrs  hefauht  ^haw^s  house  had  been 
GOQ0idered  .as  her  hoine.  But  in  default  ot  a 
ligt^er,  she  had  to  brobil  over  the  change  in- 
hitliii  silently  as  heretofore,  Tt  was  a  haj>py 
htpQ^iiigt  ^tho'ugh  Unged.with  regret  at  being 
flepdira>^lSf  for  i^  hidedhite  time  firom  her 
g^ptle  aunt  aud  dear  bousiti.  As  she  thought 
ot  the  detWht  of  filling  the  important  post  of 
onfy  daiight^^  in  fri^tone  jparfon^e^  pieces 


of  the  ecmv^rsation  out  of  the  next  room  came* 
upon  her  ears.  Her  aiuat  Shaw  was  talking 
to  the  five  or  six  ladies  who  had  been  dining 
there,  and  whose  husbands  were  still  in  the- 
dining-room.   .  They  were  the  fiuniliar  ac- 

Snaintanees  of  the  house ',  msighbours  whom^ 
Irs.  Shaw  called  friends,  beciase  she  hap* 
pened  to  dine  with  them  more  frequently- 
than  with  any  other  people^  and  because  if 
she  or  Edith  wanted  snytioing  from  them,  or 
they  from  her,  they  did  nptr  scruple  to  make  ar 
call  at  each  other's  housei^  before  luncheon. 
These  ladies  and  their  husbands  were  invited 
in  their  capacity  of  friends  to  eat  a  fareweU 
dinner  in  honour  of  Edith's  apfuroaohing  mar- 
riage, ..Edith  h|Ml  rather  objected  to  this 
arrangement,  for  Captain  Xiennox  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  by  a  late  train  this  very 
evening  ;  but,  altl;ioagh  ahe  was  a  spoilt 
childj.she  was  too  careless  and  idle  to  have  a 
very  ste-wjc  will  of  her  owm  and  gave  way 
when  she  found  that  her  niother  had  abso- 
lutely ordered  those  extra  delicacies  of  the- 
season  which  are,  alwarjrs  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  against  i^pOLoderate  grief  at  fare* 
well  dinners.  Sh^  contented  herself  by  lean- 
ing back  m  her  cbaii^  merely  playing  with 
the  food  on  her  pli^te,.and  looking  grave  andr 
absent;  while  all  around  her  were  enjoying- 
the  mpts  of  Mr.  Grey,  the  gentleman  who- 
always,  took  the  botton^  of  the  table  at  Mrs. 
Shawns  dinner  parti^  aod  asked  Edith  to* 
give  t^em^^me  mui^ic  In  the  drawing-room. 
M^.  ^rey  was  particvlarbr  agrees.ble  over  this' 
farewell  dinner,  ai^ ,  tfo,  gentkmen  staid 
down  stikirs  longer  thlin^usualf  It  was  very 
well  they  di<i— to  juiffej  *  frqm.  the  fn^gments 
of  pftnyereatiop.wlucl^  iw  avei^ieard. 

*^I^uffere4  toQ'muciin^^8e(f:  iM>t  that  I 
was  not  extremely  naj>py  with  the  poor  dear- 
Gener^],---hut,8tiU  dispa^VLof  i^Ke  IS  a  draw- 
back ;  one  tW  t  was  resolyea  Eojith  should 
n<;jt  have  to  encounter.  Of  course,  without 
any  inaterual  p^iality^  t  Ib^e^w  ihat  the 
dear  ch0d  was  uke^y  to  marry  early  j  indeed^ 
T  had  ol^en  B^,^  tjj^at  1  i^as  sure  i^  would  be 
married  before  she  was  jnineteen*  I.had  quite* 
a  prophetic  (eejipg.wheii  (^pj^n  XennojK,**-:— 
and  here  the, Ypice,  djrojir)^  into  a  whispmv, 
but  Margaret  could  easily  ^&PS^7  ^^  blank.! 
The,  course  of  tjrue  love  m.  .lE^th^s  case  had 
niu  remarkably  smootl^.  Mrs^ .  Sha^  had- 
jgivep  way  to  tlje  presentiment,  s^  she  pjr 
pressed  it ;  ^nd  had  oath*^  urged  on  the' 
inarriage,  although  it^  was.beto^  3i^  expecta-* 
tions  which  many  of  ^  Edith's  aoquairitancea- 
had  formed  feir  nef.  a  young  ^an*^  pyetiy 
hejress.  But  Mrs*.  Shaw  said  ,tn^t  her  only 
child  should .inany'  for  Ipm^-and  sighed. 
eibp)iatlcaUy,  as  if  loVe  na4,Ao;^  Wa  her* 
motive  for  marry ^ig  the  General^  Mrs*. 
Shaw  ei^JQyed  the ,  jr^ance  pit  -  i^he  {Nreaent- 
engagement  rather  more  ths^ii  mv  daughter 
Not  but  that  Edith  w»»  very  thoiroughly  and 
properly  in  love;  still  she  would  certainly 
have  preferred  a  good  hpiisQ  in  ^elgraviay  to- 
ali ,  t^e  piotureaquenesfi  of  th^  lue  wbM^ 
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tCoodnctcdV^ 


Captain  Lennox  describe  at  Corfn.  The 
very  parts  which  mail«  IkXargaret  glow  as  she 
listened,  Edith  pretended  to  wiiver  and 
shudder  at ;  partly  for  the  pleasure  she  had  in 
being  coaxed  out  of  her  dislike  by  her  fond 
lover,  and  partly  because  anything  of  a  gipsy 
or  make-shift  life  was  really  distasteful  to 
her.  Yet  had  any  on©  come  with  a  fine  house 
and  a  fine  estate,  and  a  title  to  boot,  Edith 
would  still  have  clung  to  Captain  Lennox 
while  the  temptatio4  lasted ;  when  it  was 
over,  it  is  possible  she  ipigbt  have  had  little 
qualms  of  ill-coQcealed  regret  that  Captain 
Lennox  could  not  have  united  i|i  his  ^rson 
everything  that  was  desirably.  In  this  she 
was  but  her  mother's  child ;  who,  after 
deliberately  marrying  General  Shaw  with  no 
wi^nner  feeling  than  respect  for  his  character 
and  establishment^  was  constajitly,  though 
quietly,  bemoaning  her  hard  lot  ii^  being 
united  to  one  whom  she  could  not  love. 

"  I  ]^ve  spai-ed  no  expense  in  her  trous- 
seau,'* were  the  next  words  Margaret  heard. 
"  She  baa  all  tJbie  beantifnl  Indian  shawls  and 
scarfs  the  General  ^ave  to  me,  but  which  I 
shall  never  wear  again." 

'*  She  is  a  lucky  girl,*'  replied  another  voice, 
which  Margaret  Knew  to  be  that  of  Mrs. ) 
Gibson,  a  lady  who  was  taking  a  -double, 
interest  in  the  convei^sation,  from  the  fact  of  | 
one  of  her  daughters;  having  been  married 
within  t^he  last  few  weeks,  "  Helen  had  set 
her  heart  upon  an,  Indian  shawl,  but  reaUy , 
when  I  found  what  an  eixtrayaffant  price  was 
asked,  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  ner.  She  will 
be  quite  envioiis  when,  she  hears  of  Edith 
having  Indian,  shawls.  What  kind  are  they  \ 
Delhi  ?  with  the  lovely  little  borders  1 " 

Margaret  heard  her  aunt's  voice  again,  but 
this  tim»  it  waa  j^  if  sl^e  had  raised  herself  up 
from  h^r  half-recumbent  position,  and  were, 
looking  into  the  more  dimly  lighted  back 
drawing-room.  "  Edith  !  Edith  !^  cried  she ; 
and  then  she  naui^  back  as  if  weaned  by  the 
exertion.    Margaret  stepped  forward. 

'*  Edith  is  a^eep,  Aunt  Sbaw.  Is  it  any- 
thing I  can  do  1'* 

AU  the  ladles  said  "  ]?oor  child  !"  on  re- 
ceiving this  dlBtressing  intelligence  about 
Ediith ;  Biid  the  minute  lap>dog  in  Mks. 
Shaw's  arms,  began  to  bark,  as  if  excited  by 
the.bur*tof  pijty. 

"  Hush,  Tiny  I  you  naughty  little  girl !  you 
will  waken  your  mistress.  It  was  only  to  ask 
Edith  if  an^  would  tell  Newton  to  bring 
down  her  shawls :  perhaps  you  would  go, 
Margaret  dear  ?'* 

Margaret  went  up  into  the  old  nursery  at 
the  very  top  of  the  noupe,  where  Newton  was 
busy  fiisttiDg  up  some  laces  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  wedding.  While  Newton  went 
(not  without  a  muttered  grumbling)  to  undo 
the  shawls,  which  had  already  been  exhibited 
four  or  five  times  that  d^,  Margaret  looked 
round  upon  the  nursery ;  the  first  room  in 
that  house  with  which  she  had  become  fami- 
liar nine  yean  ago,  when  she  waa  brought, 


all  untamed  from  the  forest,  to  share  the 
home,  the  play,  and  the  lessons  of  her  cousin 
Edith.  She  remembered  the  dark,  dim  look 
of  the  London  nursery,  presided  over  by  an 
austere  and  oeremonious  nurse,  who  was  ter- 
ribly particular  about  clean  hands  and  torn 
frocks.  She  recollected  the  first  tea  up 
there— separate  from  her  father  and  aunt, 
who  were  dining  somewhere  down  below  an 
infinite  depth  of  stairs :  for  unless  she  were 
up  in  the  sky  (the  child  thought),  they  must 
be  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
At  home — ^before  she  came  to  live  in  Harley 
Street — her  mother's  dressing-room  had  been 
her  nursery ;  and,  as  they  kept  early  hours 
in  the  country  parsonage,  Margaret  had 
always  had  her  meals  with  her  mther  and 
mother.  Oh  I  well  did  the  tail,  atately  girl 
of  ei^^teen  remember  the  tears  shed  with 
such  wild,  passion  of  grief  by  the  little  girl 
of  nine,  as  she  hid  her  face  under  the  bed- 
clothes, in  that  first  night ;  and. how  she  waa 
bidden  not  to  cry  by  the  nurse,  because  it 
would  disturb  Miss  Edith ;  and  how  she  had 
cried  as  bitterly,  but  more  quietly,  till  her 
newly-seen  grand  pretty  aunt  had  come  softly 
upstairs  with  Mr.  Hale,  to  show  him  his  little 
sleeping  daughter.  Then  the  little  Margaret 
had  hushed  her  sobs,  and  tried  to  lie  quiet  aa 
if  asleep,  for  fear  of  making  her  father  un- 
happy by  her,  griei^  which  she  dared  not  ex- 
press before  her  aunt,  and  wl^ich  ahe  rather 
thought  it  was  wrong  to  feel  at  all  after  the 
long  hoping)  and  planning,  and  contriving 
they  had  gone  through  at  home,  before  her 
wardrobe  could  be:  arranged  ao  as  to  suit  her 
grander  circumstances,  and  heiore  T^apek  could 
leave  his  parish  to  cpjne  up  to.  London,  even 
for  a  few  dam 

Now  she  had  got  to  love  the  old  nursery, 
though  iA  was  but  a  dismantled  place ;  and  she 
lookS  all  round,  with  a  kind  of  cat-like  re- 
gret, at  the  idea  of  leaving  it  lor  ever  in  three 
days. 

**  Ah  Newton !"  said  she,  "  I  think  we 
shall  all  be  aoxxy  to  leave  this  dear  old 
room." 

"Indeed,  miss,  I  shan't,  for  one.  My  eyea 
are  not  so  good  aa  they  were,  and  the  light 
here  is  ao  bad  that  X  can*t  see  to  mend  l^^ea 
except  just  at  the  window,  where  there'a 
always  a  shocking  draught-*-enough  to  give 
one  one's  deaJth  of  cold." 

"  Well,  I  dare  ^ay  you  will  have  both  good 
li^ht  and  plenty  of  warmth  at  Naples,  x  ou 
must  keep.aa  much  of  your  darning  as  you 
can  till  then.  Thank  you,  Newton,  I  can 
take  them  down — ^you're  bu^." 

So  Margaret  went  down  laden  with  shawls, 
and  snumW  up  their  spicy  Eastern  smell. 
Her  aunt  asked  her  to  stand  aa  a  sort  of  lay 
figure  on  which  to  display  them,  as  Edith 
was  still  aaleep.  No  one  thought  about  it ;  but 
Margaret's  taU,  finely-made  figure,  in  the  black 
silk  areas  which  she  was  wearing  as  mourning 
for  aome  distant  relative  of  her  father's,  set- 
off  the  long  beautiful  folds  of  the  gorgeoua 
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shawls  that  would  have  half-smothered 
Edith.  Margaret  stood  right  under  the 
chandelier,  qjaite  silent  and  passive,  while  her 
annt  adjusted  the  draperies.  Occasionally; 
as  she  was  turned  round,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  the  mirror  over 
U16  chlniney-piece^  and  smiled  at  her  own 
appearance  tndre  —  the  familiar  features 
in  the  unusual  garb  of  a  princess.  She 
touched  the  shawls  gently  as  they  hung 
around  her,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  their  sou 
feel  and  their  brilliant  coloui-s,  and  rather 
liked  to  be  dressed  in  such  splendour — en- 
jojring  it  much  as  a  child  would  do,  with  a 
quiet  pleased  smile  on  her  lips.  Just  then 
tne  dbor  opened,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lennox  was 
suddenly  announced.  Some  of  the  ladies 
started  back,  as  if  half-ashamed  of  their 
feminine  interest  in  dress.  Mrs.  Shaw  held 
out  her  hand  to  the  new-comer ;  Margaret 
stood  perfectly  still,  thinking  she  might  1^  yet 
wiuitea  as  a  sort  of  block  for  the  shawls;  but 
looking  at  Mr.  Lennox  with  a  bright,  amused 
fac^  as  if  sure  of  his  sympathy  in  her  seqse 
of  tA6  ludicrousness  at  being  thus  surprised. 

Her  aunt  was  so  much  absorbed  in  asking 
Mr.  Henry  Lennox — who  had  not  been  able  to 
come;  to  dinner — all  sortsof  questionsabout  his 
brojther  the  bridegroom,  his  sister  the  brides- 
mud  (coming  with  the  Captain  from  Scot- 
l^aad.  for  the  occasion),  and  vaiious  other 
mesfibers  of  the  Lennox  family,  that  Mar- 
g;iret  staw  that  she  was  no  more  wanted  as 
shawl-bearer,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
amoaement  of  the  other  visitors,  whom 
her  aunt  had  for  the  moment  forgotten* 
Almost  immediately,  Edith  came  in  from 
tiia  back  drawing -i;oom,  winking  and 
blinking  her  eyes  at  the  stronger  light, 
aJ^J^ng'.  back  her  slightly-ruMed  curls, 
aaSa  altogether  looking  like  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  fust  starUed  from  her  drean^.  Even 
m  |ier  slumber  she  had  instinctively  felt  that 
a  Lennox  was  wprth  rousing  l^erself  for;  and 
tS^  had  a  ipultitv^de  of  questions  to  ask  about 
ck^tTane^tbd  fiiture,  unseen  sister-inrlaw, 
.  tajp  ^hopf\  ^e  professed  so  much  affection,  that 
iCi  lliaxi^aFet  had  not  been  very  proud 
d^  might  have  almost  felt  jealous  of 
tKa  m^iiwoom  rivaL  As  Margaret  sank 
i^er.  more  into  the  back^ound  on  hec 
^oi^'a  joining  the  convei*sation,  she  saw 
"^frnrj  Lennox  directing  his  looks  towards  a 
TtfiaQt  seat  near  her ;  and  she  knew'  perfectly 
well  t^  :.t  aa  sooc  ns  EiHtli  released  him 
from  hev  question  in  g,  ha  woulJ  take  posses- 
sdon  of  thut  chair.  Shu  iiad  not  been  quite 
9«r#,  from  her  aunt^s  rather  eoiifLi^ed  aCQOUnt 
of  hifl  engagements,  whether  he  would  come 
that  night ;  it  was  jJmost  a  £!ur  prise  to  see 
Lha  ;  and  liow  she  wad  .^ure  of  a  pleasant 
e valuing.  He  liked  and  diii liked  pretty  nearly 
^e  aarae  thmga  that  alia  *}hl  Margarets 
^ee  wsLs  lightened  ivp  into  im  honest,  open. 
brlghtaeas,  By-and-by  ho  came.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  a  Biiiile  which  had  no>t  a. 
tiuge  of  shyness  or  self-conaciouauesp  ija,it! 


**  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  all  in  the  depths 
of  business — ladies'  business,  I  mean.  Very 
different  to  my  business,  which  is  real  true 
law  business.  Playing  with  shawls  is  very 
different  work  to  drawing  up  settlements." 

"  Ah,  I  knew  how  you  would  be  amused  to 
find  us  all  so  occupied  in  admiring  finery.  But 
really  Indian  shawls  are  very  perfect  things 
of  their  kind." 

"I  have  no  doubt  they  are.  Their  prices 
are  very  perfect,  too.    Nothing  wanting." 

The  ffentlemen  came  dropping  in  one  by 
one,  and  the  buzz  and  noise  deepened  in  tone. 

**  This  is  your  last  dinner-party,  is  it  not  1 
There  are  no  more  before  Thursday?  " 

"  No.  I  think  after  this  evening  we  shall 
feel  at  rest,  which  I  am  sure  I  have  not  done 
for  many  weeks  ;  at  least,  that  kind  of  rest 
when  the  hands  have  nothing  more  to  do,  and 
all  the  arrangements  are  complete  for  an 
event  which  must  occupy  one  s  head  and 
heart.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  time  to  think, 
and  I  am  sure  Edith  will." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  about  her  ;  but  I  can 
fancy  that  you  will.  Whenever  I  have  seen 
you  lately,  you  have  been  carried  awa^  by  a 
whirlwind  of  some  other  person's  makmg." 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  rather  sadly,  remem- 
bering the  never-ending  commotion  about 
trifies  that  had  been  gomg  on  for  more  than 
a  month  past :  **  I  wonder  if  a  marriage  must 
always  be  preceded  by  what  you  call  a  whirl- 
wind, or  whether  in  some  oases  there  might 
not  rather  be  a  caUn  and  peaceful  time  just 
before  it," 

"Cinderella's  godmother  ordering  the 
trousseau,  the  wedding-breakfast^  writing 
the  not^  of  invitation,  for  instance,"  said 
Mr.  Lennox,  laughing. 

"But  are  all  these  quite  necessary  trou- 
bles?" asked  Margaret,  looking  up  straight 
at  him  for  an  answer.  Asense  of inaescribable 
weariness  of  all  the  arrangements  for  a 
pretty  effect,  in  which  Edith  nad  been  busied 
as  supreme  authority  for  the  last  i^  weeks, 
oppressed  her  just  now ;  and  she  really 
wanted  some  one  to  help  her  to  a  few  plea- 
sant, quiet  ideas  connected  with  a  marriage. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  be  replied,  with  a  change 
to  gravity  in,  his  tone.  "There  are  forms, 
and  ceremonies  to  ^ye  gone  through,  not  so 
much  to  satisfy  oneself,  as  to  stop  the  world's 
mouth,  withoti,t  which  stoppage  there  would 
be  very  little  satisfaction  m  Efe.  But  how 
would^you  have  a  wedding  arranged  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  have  never  thought  mucn  about  it  • 
only  I  should  like  it  to  l^  a  very  fine  sum- 
mer morning  ;  and  I  should  like  to  walk  to. 
church  through  the  shade  of  trees ;  and  not  to 
have  so  many  bridesmaids,  and  no  wedding- 
breakfast.  I  dare  sav  I  am  resolving;  against 
the  verjj  things  th^t  have  given  me  the  most 
trouble  just  now." 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  are.  The  idea  of 
stately  simplicity  accords  weU  with  your 
character." 

Margaret  did  not  quite  like  this  speech ; 
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she  winced  awaj  from  it  nore,  from  remem- 
beriog  former  occasions  on  which  he  had 
tried  to  lead  her  into  a  4i8cjiis8ion  ^in  which 
he  took  the  complimentaiy  part)  about  her 
own  character  and  ways  of  goin^r  on.  8^e 
cut  his  speech  rather  short  b^  saying: 

''  It  is  natural  for  me  to  thmk  of  ELelstone 
church,  and  the  walk  io  jit,  rather  than  of 
driving  ud  to  a  Ixindop  ddurch  in  the  middle 
of  a  paved  street." 

^  Tell  me  about  Ijelstone.  You  have  iiever 
described  it  to  me,  I  should  liko  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  place  jou  wiU  be  living  in, 
when  ninety-six  Harlev  Street  will  be  looking 
dingy  and  dirty,  and  dull|  and  shut  up.  £ 
Hebtone  a  viuage,  or  a  town,  in  the  fijnst 
place?" 

'^Oh,  only  a  hamlet;  I  don*t  think  I  could 
call  it  a  Village  at  alL  There  is  the  church 
and  a  few  houses  near  it  on  thia  gi-eea — 
cottages,  rather — with  roses  growipg  all  over 
them." 

*'  And  flowei^ng  «il  the  year  round,  espe- 
cially at  ChristmasT-foake  your  picture  com- 
plete," si^id  he.     . 

''No,"  replied  JMtar|;a)7et,  som^^what  a^D- 
jioyadf  ^^I  am  not  maktii|f  a  picture*  I  am 
trying  to  describe  Hd»tone  as  it  really  Is. 
You  Bhvuld  not  have  said  thaL," 

"  I  itm  peiiitent,*'  h?  an*  we  red. .  "Only  it 
really  sounded  like  a  viUag^  ia  a  tale  rather 
thau  iu  rtjaL  life.'* 

'^  And  so  Lt  13,"  replied  ^largaret^. eagerly. 
"  All  the  athei^  placas  in  England  tl^at  I  have 
seen  st^em  m  liird  mvI  prosaicriookipgi  after 
the  New  Fore^L  Hebtune  is  like  a  viDi^ge  in 
a  poem — la  one  of  Tennyson's  poems.  But  I 
wou*t  try  and  describe  it  axiy  m(Oire.  Yqw 
would  only  Ijtugh  at  nie  if  I  told  you  wh^t  I 
tliiuk  of  it; — wliat  it  r«a.ily  In,'*    ,  ,     ,    .  , 

"  Indeed  I  would  not^  But  1  Me  you  .a^ 
going  to  be  very  resolved.  Well,  then,  t«il 
me  that  which  I  should  like  atill  better. to 
kiujw  :  what  th^  pai^Qn|tge  is  lUce."      < 

"Ohf  I  oan*t  .describe  my  home;  ^  It  is 
home,  and  I  can*t  p^Vil^  oharin  into.words.'^ 

''I  submit*  You  , are  rather, ^ver«  to- 
night, Margaret" 

''Howl"  said  she,  turuix^  jber  large  soft 
ey^s  round  fiiU  vipon  bim«  ,  ^tdidr  not  kaow* 
I  was."         .  :,'•      ^    ..•..:.   .. 

**  Why,:b^cause  I  m^  v^xk  Ul4^c]f^,re9iark, 
ypu  will  neither :  i^ll .  i^f^  wbat  H^lstone  iti 
Cke,  n^r  will  yon;  s^y  a^i^fthinjg  aU>ut|. yDur 
hom^i  thougb  { V^^^told  ypu  how  maoh  I  wBAt 
to  hear  abq^^  both,  t^e  lalUter.esj^qiaUy^"- , 

''But  indeed  X  cannot  tell  y^n  about  nvy 
owixbome.  I  don't  ouitei  think. it  is  a.thing 
to  \)e  tafked  Sihou^  nmesa  jqu  kik^l?  ii,"  .      ' 

*Well^.tbeR."'— pnusing  for.  a^ 'fi¥>»wnt-- 
"tell  m^  wWt  you  4otriim0.2  ,  Man.tyo^L 
read,  or  have  )ew9n«»ipr  ^heirwisQ  improve 
your  mind>  tMith^  niiddie  pf  tb^  4&y  I  take  9l 
walk  betbif  luncbi  goardriye^witb  yoiw  aunt 
after,  and  .kavQ  a^im^  kind  ^  ^ngagen^fuit  m 
the.evenu^g^  'Thejpfl„.HijyirKfilliWjy»*?.d^y;M 
Helstone.    Shall  you  ride,  drive,  or  walk  ? " 


''Walk,  decidedly.  We  have  no  horse, .not 
even  for  papa.  He  walks  to  the  very 
extremity  of  nis  parish.  The  walks  are  so 
beautiful,  it  would,  be  a  shame  to  drive — 
almost  a  shame  to  ride." 

^  Shall  you  garden  much  1  That,  I  belieye, 
ia  a  proper  employment  for  yo^ng  ladies  in 
the  country." 

"  X  don*t  know.  I  am  afraid  I  shan^t  like 
such  hard  work.*' 

"Archery  parties — pic-nics — race-balls^ — 
hunt-balls  r.  • 

*fOb  no!"  said  |ihe^  laugbiipg.  "Papa's 
living  ^is  verjf  small ;  and  eve^  if  we  wefe 
near  such  things,  I  doubt  if  t  should  ao  to 
them;" 

"  X  see,  you  won't  tell  me  anything.,  Yoa 
will  only  tell  ue  that  you  are  not  ^oing  to  da 
this  ana  that.  Before  the  vacatioa  endsv  ^ 
think  I  shall  pay  yyu  a  call,  and  aee  wofit 
you  really  do  employ  yourself  in.''  ; 

"  I  hope  jou  will.  Then  you  will  see,  for 
yom*8elf  ho\f  beautiful  Helstone  is,  How^X 
must  £0.  Edith  ia  sitting  down  to  pkty^and 
I  just  Know  enough,  of  music  to  turn  over  i^e 
leaves  for  her  }  and  besldei^  Aunt  Shaw  won't 
likg  us  to  talk."  \   f.' 

Edith  played  brilliantly.  In  the  middle  of 
the  piece  the  doer  half-opened,  and  Edith  a^^w 
Captain  I^ennoz  hesitatmg  whether  to  coi^e 
in.  She  threw  down  her  music,  ,ajid  rusb^ 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  Margaret  standlng^ 
confused  an4  blujshing  ^o  ^  ^xplain  to  t^e 
astonished  guests  what  vlsipn  had  shown 
itself  to  oause  ^Ekjith's  sudden. flight  Captain 
licnnox  :had  come  earlier  than  was  expecte^  r 
or  was  it  really  so  late }";  They  looted  at 
their  watches,  ;!^ere  duly  snocked,  ana  ^ocjk 
their  leave.  ' 


Then  Eoiiti  came  biack,  glowing  with  pjli^- 
sure,  half-shyly,  Wl^pi?9p,aV,Ie8iaIng,5^  her 
Ujlik^ndsoiifif  psi^pt^ifi. .    Hig  Jbrotl^er  «hook 


nands^  with  him,  and  Mra,..oba]Bv;  welcoo^ 
him  in  her  ffentle  kindly  way,  which  had 
always  somemo^'.piaiotiveriit  it,r  arising  fronr 
l^e  ,lpng  ^ajli»it  of  consid^ripg/^e^«^\f ,  ^  ^im 
to.  an  upcppg^ial  iftwriagft  ;]^ow  ij^i,  j^ 
Pe^eyal.  b^g  gon^ahel>(^  evffy  go<#.i|f 
liOe,  with  fn  le^  ,|fl[raw^<4^  asposMbl/e,  j^ 
had  bfikemrathei::  perpl^x^  ip  #a  an  a|izMJ^» 
if  not-  aMSpripoW4  Sliftliad,  ho^^ee,  of  .late 
si^tlpd  upon  Ife^. own  il)^ltnir|Ls  aiAo^rce  of 
%pprehev^i9il ;.  pbei  i^ad'  a  wvoi;^  limi^.^o^ 
y£ep^v«:  slbo  thojughti^^bqut  it;  ,»nd  s^pff^ 
oomplai^ai^t .  9«wtor « oirlered.  h^?r  JM^t  >!^i# 
she  deair€^-rr-*^.win^ep;  ifi  jlt«ly,j  ,>liu{8|if^v 
2^4!^»trbi»g  wiahes,a%9^  j^eopift,  but  ^ 

^jcilftwMg^  niotAy^'>of^nerfpw>i  godji.wyi 
midplmiu^.^ ^  piTffet^ bswgiPPmpetteijl 
.^.'C^ikti^  .li^n«U^:  by  [«pwe,  jotber  pi9iik(^ii> 
^^immai^,  or  d^«^•  jf  SJUet  re^  djid  pei^sj^ade 
borselCthaJb  ^hp  fm  s}»b^iti|^r^to^«ome  bim 
eaUen)fd4|e^0ssHijrf;<iftnd^t^jaa,Ae.wiiis  ablej 
moan  .and  complal^  hv  l»eir  a(9ft  Jiumn^r,  all  1 
ftiin^sbefwasiM^fbly  dWflg^MMi|ba^b^)li^ 
It  was  in  thiis  way  she  began  to  speiuc  of  1 
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own  jooriiey  to  Cap^in  Lennox,  who  ai^ep  ted  J  married  life,  on  wKTch  slie  could  desdant  by 
^  id  diity  b6und,  to  al)  his  fhture  mother- in-  the  half-hour.     Dearest  Maria  had  married 


the  man  of  her  heart,  only  eijh^  year*  older 
than  herself,  with  the  eweetest  teny^er,  and 
that  blue-black  hair  one  so  seldom  sees.  Mr. 
Hale  was  one  of  the  niOst  delightful  piteachers 
she  had  e^er  heard,  and  a  perfect  model  of  a 
parish  priest.  Perhctps  it  wa^  not  quit^  a 
Jogleid  aedi^daob  from  ^11  tjiese  premises,  but 
it  w«t8  «tfll  Mrs.  ShaW'S  character»tie  conclu- 
sion, as  she  thought  pyer  her  sifter's  lot: 
« Carried  fof  Jove,  whaft  cAW  dea^^st  Maria 
have  to  wish  f6f  in  this  TTorld  t "  Mrs.  Hale, 
ff  she  Bpofce  trtfthy  iblghtl^ave  answered  with 
a  ready-hmde  IH*,^  ji  silver-grey  gtao6  silk,  a 
'white.difi}^  bonnet,  bh  1  dotem  of  things  for  |;be 
wedVfing,indhtltidi^cbo£thteg8  for  tl^e  house.*' 
Margaret  only  knew,  tha^  her.  motliei'  hdd 
not  lotmid  ft  conrenientfo  c^me^  and  she  was 
not  8oW*y  to  thiA  that  their  rfieetiiig  and 
greeting  vfo\M  take  pb^ee  Hi  H^lsiohe  par- 
sonage, rtthei:'  than,  in  the*  eonftisioi)  of  the 
last  two  or  three  d^ysjn  the  hous^  ip  Harley 
Street,  where  ehe  h^rdHf  hiid  ha4  to  play  the 
part  of  Fiffir^,  aiid  ^iiSi  ivttofted  everywhere  at 
one  an^d  the  same  time^  Her  niitid  and  body 
^hed  riow  wfth^he  rt^leetidn  of  fill  she  had 
doiie  and  '  said  within  ^the  la^  forty-eight 
hot*S.  '  The/  ftnneijrelli'  so  hurriedly  taken, 
amonf^t  all  the  other  go.od4)yes,  of  thoee  she 
had  lived  Wnh' so  jlpng,  oppreteed  Iter  now 
with  tf  Wd  regret  foi*  the  tfin.ea  thitvereno 
more  ;  it  did  noj^signi/ywl^at  those  titees  had 
I  l)ee»[th^y  were  gpAe  tiever  to*  retum.  '  JVta^- 
gat^W'hekrt'feli  morib  heavy  thaii  she  could 
ev^  have  rfrouj^f  It'tiejMiMe  in  going  to  her 
ot^  deai^  htrtne,  the  ^k^^and  the  life  she  had 
I6n^d  fbr  fitf  ye*ri?.%^  llJ^tinie^all  tiiues 
fbt  jej#hteg:'«to(IU^^M\  j^t*  before  the 
shai^p  seuAeS  li^e^.tiief^bntliiie^  in  isl^fep.  She 
took  her  mmd  af^a^WftU  a  "wMnch  Arom  the 
fecellAjW^I/^'tlie  ri»ft,*tb't*fei)tiglJtiBterene 
o<^DtempIatiohof:thenoffidfiiiI'ftrti»^e.  Ha*  eyes 
'Bejl^  <«o'^^1ii»i  vlMoM  k  What  had  been, 
but^the  sk^M'  MtmSif^ksfhi^  hei^'  her  de^fr 
fjxtner  leftnitig  tMct^'ii^leep'ip' the  r^way  ca^ 
likge/TSk'  blftei'ltou&«  ha!*  w*ke  grjty ^6ow,  Smtt 
Uty  tMUPy  oV^Ms  bl^Wtt  \^  The*  f>onee  6i  hia 
face  were  pl^y  to  be  seeii^tO^  })i&iDfljr  i(*r 
bettitCf^if  ps^|]M^»  1iiid''been  less '  ^nely 
<en«^  itfit  Mf^lhej»fcadiigi^irhdt  a'c«me- 
liness  of  their  own.    Theiace  was  in  repo6€> ; 

-,_  ,.         ^  ^ .iwifrVfei'^WheSHii^eBt'After^WittiiideKthan 

ti3  in  TAW)tt!r  of  *al  gHAf*  ^he*b«?^nycalmdf  thecbuhtettinceof  oheWhi) 

*    '**    '^^    ledU''j»raeid^M(j^ntenteid  Hftr.'.  itTargHret waia 

^tifttljr^t^tfck  by  iise  ^om^  amidous  ^ptei- 
sion;tiifDd'dheWentb((e^  oi^er  the  open  Wn^ 
Srtto^rt^cireumsiikiicesttf  hertiftieifVli^,ii  find 
the^esfhse  for  thci  ^hkH ebat  spoike  sc^  J^bly  of 
habituii<!^rieS«tuidd«pr0Mff(]b.  •  >^  '  ■  -^ 
>«1Poor  Fi^erick !  ^'^  ttought"ehe,i'Big(hing. 
^Qh  f  if 'Freidel^  hsid  b^t^been  a  clei^^an, 
in«rfieftdk>f2(Aftg  M<9the^'ntvjr,  and  behig  lost 
iotiebUi'iwSlilktt^bllaboikttt.  Inev^ 
Ui^Mtoed-'Hfrom'auilt'ShiiW;  I  only  knew 
lie^*0ould  HMrt^  'Oote^  baifk  to  Dngland  be- 
eauMof  thatHerrible  affiiin  \l^ooi^dear  papal 


law  salKJ^  while  his  eyes  sought  Bdith,  who  was 
busying  herself,  in  re-artanging  the  tea-tab)e, 
'  ^d  oroering  np  aU  sorts  of  good  things,  in 
spi^e  of  his .  assurances  that  he  had  oined 
wfthih  the  last  two  hours. 

Mr.  Henry  Lennox  8rt;ood  leanmg  acamst 

ihe.chi^in^y-piece,  amused  with  the  &.mil^ 

iicene.   '  He   "wjiis    close    by   his,  hajnlsome 

blather ;  he  was  the  plain  one  in  a  sin^larly 

-fifbod-looking  family  >;  but  hi»  face  was  intel- 

fiffent,  keen^  :^id  mobile  ;  and,  nowa^d  then 

BLoWret  wondered  what  it  was   tibat   he 

eonld  be.  t^inkit)^    abotit   ^hiU   he   kept 

ka«ice,  but  was  evidentfy  observing,  with  an 

mjterest  that  was  slightly  sarcastic,  all  thikt 

'Edith  and  she  were  domg.     The  sarofMBtic 

^feeling  was  called  oUt  by  Mrs.  Sha'w's  ccTn- 

'  ver^tion  with  his  brother  ;  it  was  separate 

^m  tiie  interest  whf  eh  was  excited  bjr  what 

he  saw,.    He  thodghi  it  a  Pretty  sight  to  see 

I  die?  1^0  eousins  so  bnsy  in  tneir  tittle  arrange- 

j  Ttkttts,  about  the  table.    lEfiiHi,  dhose  to  ao 

'  itfoet  herself.     She  was  in  a  humour  jto  en|6y 

abowing.her  loVeir  ^ow  well  she  could  behave 

'  «6  a  'bblmefifer  wife.    She  found  out  that  the 

^  water,  in  the  urn  was  oold,  ^d. ordered  up 

■  tfiejgrtafc  kltcijen  tea-^kettle ;  the  only  cdnse- 

'^li^emK  of  i^ich  was  that  when  she  met  it 

J  A  the  door,  and  tried  to  carry  it  ii^.  it  was  too 

*  hsktf  fot  her,  auji  ehe  esme  in  pouting,  with 

^^ykcUt  mark  oxi  her  musliu'go^.  and  a.Httle 

'^^Q^  wMtd  hand  kdehted  hy  the  handle^ 

n^ax,t.s^  afllie  tb6k  Wshtfw to  Cfetptam Lennox, jnei 

hnirt  child;  and»  bf  cotir^e/Uie  remei^y 

H  saUguB  ^  b<rth  ciiaes.     Mai-gkret's 

adju^d  Sjdrit-lamp  vAs   the '  most 

Eiauf  eotttrif  aioe;  tho^h  not  i«o*^e  i^e 

ryencampment  whi^h  Edith, 'iif  SoMe  of 

^ock^BJ  ifh^  to  considet^  the,  'H^iiresi 

'ibkncetoft:})iirrack-l%^        ^  ' 


f  'A^t^imkyeiAug,M  was  .btrstie  'tfll'^e 
!*WMSig  was  over;.'        ''   '"'« ' -''/^  -'-;, 

1:,.!      .*'.'.  .7     J    .    '■-         ••■       ..       ■'•■•^^    'i  'i*     '■>•'     i'.'    ,'  . 
iBO  i;  -l^iil^^y,  QBAJBTSR  IHti  S^OOVDi:'  -■  -^  v  •'•'  '"•  . 

'^'  ^Mkmiixtft  WAS  bnee  more  ii  Aeir  mofii-j 
•  *  Bi»4i8,  travellfflg  quietly  h«ne  liritfr'hdu 
^f  w^d  hadi  dotoe  '  up^  to^  aSs^t^  tit 
'Weddtefg.*^  Het*  inotliei*  haii  been  di- 
«UDied'a¥h6me  l^i^lbulMt^eof  half^reason^ 
'^d^e  of  Whieh  najY^y  fil»^  tfnderttood^j 
^te«eM'  Mr.  fiMe,  wl^tf  'Ik!^  'pe^edtV  aWaret 
<ttMt%]<'hs^krgiJtmen^  in  tAW>Ur  of  >ai  ^y 
^tt^  g<»#nj  ^^dh  Was  -Mi^^ay*  between  ti^d 
n«^  and  neWTiess/lrad  pr^K^d  Trinavailf' 
10 d  timfc,  as  lie  hail  uot  the  money  tO  ' 
hia  tf  tfe  afveBh,  from  to j>  to  toe,  jAo*  Woi 
«ibow  heraeir  at  her  only  si'iIlt's  bnlv^iSfedlM! 
werl-JiD^.  If  Mrs.  SIiaw  h'.if]  gtiesee^^irt'/iaie, 
remi  reason  whv  Miv.  Hdle  did  »Ortr  ae<h)md«nHrj 
her  hudhaiid,  she  wonld  have  Bbdwerield  <w>wn! 
gowns  Mpcfti  h€v;  Uit  it  wju^  ueai4y  westy 
te«r3  flmce  Mns  Sb^w  }rw\  b(ie6»''fh^'pdor,i 
pfictty,  Misa  Beresford,  and  uhe  had  "really  iiftf*- 
itten  aii  tfrievunceft  ejsoept  thait'^clf  the  tttt^ 
ptuew  Arimng.  ilrom  disparity' of '  kgeitt 
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how  sad  he  looks !  I  amso  gUd  I  ami^oinghome, 
to  be  at  hand  to  comfort  him  and  mamma.** 

&ke  waa  ready  with  a  bright  unile,  in  whioh 
there  waa  not  a  trace  of  fatigue,  to  ^reet  her 
father  when  he  awakened.  He  smiled  back 
again,  bat  faintly,  as  if  it  were  an  unuaaal 
exertW.  His  fa«e  returned  into  its  lines  of 
habitual  anxiety.  He  bad  a  trick  of  half- 
opening  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  which  con- 
stantly unsettled  the  form  of  the  lips,  and 
gave  the  face  an  undecided  expression.  But 
he  had  the  same  large,  soft  eyes  as  his 
daughter,  —  eyes  whioh  moved  slowly  and 
almost  grandly  round  in  iheir  orbits,  and  were 
well  veued  by  their  trans^Mtrent  white  eye- 
lids. Margavet  was  more  Like  him  than  like 
her  mother.  Sometimes  people  wondered  that 
parents  so  handsome  iriioula  have  a  daughter 
who  was  so  far  from  regulariy  beautiful ;  not 
beautiful  at  all,  wa«  oocasionally  said.  Her 
mouth  was  wide ;  no  rosebud  that  oould 
only  open  just  enough  to  let  out  a  yes 
and  no,  and  '^an't  please  you,  sir."  But 
the  wide  mouth  was  one  soft  curve  of 
rich  red  lips ;  and  the  skin,  if  not  white 
and  fair^  was  of  an  ivory  smoothness  and 
delicacy.  If  the  look  on  her  face  was  in  gene- 
ral  too  di^iiied  and  reserved  for  one  so  young, 
now,  talking  to  her  father,  it  was  bright  as 
the  morning,— full  of  dimples^  and  glances  that 
spoke  <ii  imildish  gladness,  and  boundless 
hope  in  the  future^ 

it  was  the  latter  part  of  July  when  Mar- 
garet returned  home.  The  forest  tree*  wtere 
all  one  dark,  full,  dusky  green ;  the  fern  below 
them  caught  all  the  slanting  sunbeams ;  the 
weather  was  sultry  and  broodinglv  still.  Mar^ 
garet  used  to  tramp  along  by  ner  father*s 
side,  cruslung  down  the  ferU  with  a  cruel  gl6e, 
as  she  felt  it  yield  under  her  light  foot,  and 
send  up  the  fragrance  peculiar  to  it,— out  on 
the  broad  common*  into  the  warm  scented 
light,  seeing  multitudes  of  wild,  free,  lining 
creatures,  reveUinff  in  the  sonshiiie,  and  the 
herbs  and  flowers  it  called  foHh.  this  life-' 
at  leaist  thtise  walks^realised  iJl  Margaret's 
anticipations.  She  took  a  pride  in  her  forest. 
Its  people  Were  her  people.  She  mad^  hearty 
friends  with  them ;  learned  and  delighted  in 
using  their  peculiar  words  ;  took  up  her  free^ 
dom  amongst  them ;  nursed  their  babies ; 
talked  or  read  with  slow  di8tin(itnes8  to  their 
old  people ;  carried  dainty  messes  to  their 
sick;  resolved  before  long  to  teach  at  the 
school,  where  her  father  went  «very  day  as 
to  an  appointed  task,  but  she  was  continually 
tempted  off  to  go  and  see  some  individual 
friend-Mnan,woman,  or  child — ^in  some  cottage 
in  the  green  shade  of  the  forest.  Her  out- 
of-doors  life  was  perfect.  Hisr  in-doors  life 
had  its  drawbacks.  With  the  healthy  shame 
of  a  child  she  blamed  herself  for  her  keenness 
of  siffht,  in  perceivitag  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be  there.  Her  mother— her  mother 
always  so  kind  and  tender  towards  !ier  -^ 
seemed  now  and  then  so  much  discontented 
with  their  situation ;  thought  tliat  the  biahop 


strangely  neglected  his  episcopal  duties,  in  not 
giving  Mr.  Hale  a  better  living ;  and  almost 
repr(MLched  her  husband  because  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  that  he  wished  to  leave 
the  parish,  and  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
larger.  He  would  sigh  aloud  as  he  answered, 
that  if  he  could  do  what  he  ought  in  little 
Helstone,  he  should  be  thankful ;  but  every 
day  he  was  more  overpowered;  the  world 
became  more  bewUdering.  At  each  repeated 
urgency  of  his  wife,  that  he  would  put  himself 
in  the  way  of  seeking  some  preferment,  Mar- 
garet saw  that  her  father  shrank  more  and 
more  ;  and  she  strove  at  such  times  to  recon- 
cile her  mother  to  Helstone.  Mrs.  Hale  said 
tliat  the  near  neighbourhood  of  so  many  trees 
affiscted  her  health;  and  Margaret  would  try  to 
tempt  her  forth  on  to  the  IxMutiful,  broad,  up^ 
lana,  sun-streaked,  doudrshadowed  common  ; 
for  she  was  sore  that  her  mother  had  accus- 
tomed herself  too  much  to  an  innioots  life, 
seldom  extendinff  her  walks  beyond  the 
church,  the  schoM,  and  the  neighbouring  cot* 
tages.  This  did  good  for  a  time  ;  but  when 
the  autumn  drew  on,  and  the  weather  became 
more  changeable,  her  mother's  idea  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  place  increased ;  and  she 
repined  even  more  frequentlv  that  her  hus- 
band, who  was  more  learned  than  Mr.  Hume,, 
a  better  pariah  priest  than  Mr.  Houldsworth, 
should  not  have  met  with  the  preferment  that 
these  two  lormerneighboursof  theiriB  had  done» 

T%iA  marring  of  the  peace  of  home,  by  long 
hours  of  discontent,  was  what  Margaret  was 
unprepared  lor.  She  knew,  and  hs^  rather 
revelled  in  the  idea,  that  she  should  have  to 
give  up  manv  luxuries,  which  had  only  been 
troubles  and  trammels  to  her  freedom  in 
Harley  Street.  Her  keen  enjoyment,  of  every 
sensuous  {Measure,  was  balanoed  finely,  if  not 
overbalanced,  by  her  conscious  pride  in  being 
able  to  do  without  them  all,  if  need  were.  But 
the  cloud  never  comes  in  that  quuter  of  the 
horizon  for  which  we  watch  for  it.  There  had 
been  slight  complaints  and  passing  regrets 
on  her  mother's  part,  over  some  l^fle  con* 
nected  with  Helstone,  and  her  father's  position 
there,  when  Margaret  had  been  spending  her 
holidays  at  home  before ;  but  in  the  general 
happiness  of  the  rec<^eotion  of  those  times, 
i^e  nad  forgotten  the  small  details  which  wore 
not  so  pleasant. 

In  the  latter  half  of  September,  the  acK 
tumnal  rains  and  storms  came  on,  and  Mar« 
caret  was  obliged  to  remain  more  in  the 
nouse  than  she  bad  hitherto  done.  Helstone 
was  at  some  distance  from  any  neighbours  of 
their  own  standard  of  cultivation. 

"  It  is  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  out-<^- 
the-way  places  in  England,"  said  Mrs.  Hale, 
in  one  of  her  plaintive  moods.  "I  can't  help' 
regretting  constantly  that  papa  has  really  no 
one  to  associate  with  here  ;  he  is  so  thrown, 
awav  ;  seeing  no  one  but  farmers  and  labour- 
ers from  week's  end  to  week's  end.  If  we 
only  lived  at  ihe  other  side  of  the  parish  it 
would  be  something;   there  we  should  be 
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mImo«t  within  walking  distanee  of  the  Stans- 
fields;  certainly  the  Cbrmans  would  be 
within  a  walk." 

^Gormana,**8idd  Margaret.  **  Are  those  the 
€k>nnan8  who  made  their  fortunes  in  trade 
at  Southampton  1  Oh  !  I  am  glad  we  don't 
Tisitthem.  I  don't  like  shoppy  people.  I  think 
we  are  far  better  off,  knowmg  only  cottagers 
and  labourers,  and  people  without  pretence." 

"  You  must  not  be  so  fastidious,  Margai-et, 
dear  ! "  said  her  mother,  secretly  thinking  of 
a  young  and  handsome  Mr.  Gorman  whom 
^e  had  once  met  at  Mr.  Hume's. 

"  No  !  I  call  mine  a  very  comprehensive 
taste;  I  like  all  people  whose  occupations 
have  to  do  with  land ;  I  like  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  the  three  learned  professions,  as 
tkey  csdl  them.  I  am  sure  you  don't  want 
me  to  admire  butchers  and  bakers,  and 
candlestick  makers,  do  yon,  mamma  ? " 

*Bu*  ^eGormanswere  neither  butchers  nor 
bakers,  but  very  respectable  coach-builders." 

*  Very  well.  Coach-building  is  a  trade  all 
l&e  same,  and  I  think  a  much  more  useless 
o«e  than  that  of  butchers  or  bakers.  Oh  ! 
how  tired  I  used  to  be  of  the  drives  every 
day  in  Aunt  Shaw's  carriage,  and  how  I 
kmged  to  walk  !  *• 

And  walk  Margaret  did,  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  She  was  so  happy  out  of  doors,  at 
^er  father's  side,  that  she  almost  danced ; 
and  with  the  soft  violence  of  the  west  wind 
"behhid  her,  as  8h«  crossed  dome  hec^th,  she 
teemed  to  be  borne  onWlards,  as  lightly  and 
easily  as  the  fkUen  leaf  that  was  wafled  along 
by  the  autumnal  breeze.  But  the  evenings 
were  rather  difficult  to  fill  up  agreed.bly. 
Immediately  after  tea  her  father  withdrew 
into  his  small  library,  and  she  and  her  mo- 
fher  were  left  alone.  Mrs.  Hale  had  never 
cared  much  for  books,  and  had  discouraged 
Iter  husband,  very  early  in  their  married  life, 
m  his  desire  of  reading  aloud  to  her,  while 
0he  woriced.  At  one  time  they  had  tried 
backgammon  as  a  resource ;  but  as  Mr. 
Hale  ffrew  to  take  an  increasing  interest  In 
bis  senool  and  his  parishioners,  he  found  that 
liie  interruptions  which  aldose  out  of  these 
dteties  were  regai^ded  as  hardships  by  his 
Irife,  not  to  bfe  accepted  as  the  natural  con- 
ditions Of  his  profession,  but  to  be  regretted 
Ahd  struggled  against  by  her  aS  they  seve* 
irtdly  arose.  So  he  withdrew,  v^hlle  the 
diikiren  wer6  yet  young,  into  his  library,  to 
^pend  his  evenings  (if  he  were  at,  home),  in 
Mding  the  speculative  and  meUphysical 
books  whidi  were  his  delight. 

"When  Margaret  had  been  here  before,  she 
hiA  brought  dowii  with  her  a  great  box  of 
books,  recommended  by  masters  or  governess, 
Ibd  hiad  found  the  summer*^  day  all  too  short, 
to  get  through  t^e  reading  she  had  to  do 
before  her  return  to  town.  r^Tow  there  were 
oftly  the  well-bound  little-read  English  Clas- 
ifes,  which  were  weeded  out  of  her  father's 
fibiaryto  fill  up  thie  small  book-shelves  in 
laie  dmwing-Toom.  Thomson's  Seasons,  Hay- 


ley's  Cowper,  Mlddleton's  Cicero,  wore  by  far 
the  lightest,  newest,  and  most  amusing.  The 
book-shelves  did  not  afford  much  resource. 
Margaret  told  her  mother  every  particular 
of  her  London  life,  to  all  of  which  Mrs.  Hale 
listened  with  interest,  sometimes  amused  and 
questioning,  at  others  a  lictle  inclined  to  com- 
pare her  sister's  circumstances  of  ease  and 
comfort  with  the  narrower  means  at  Helstone 
vicarage.  On  such  evenings  Margaret  was  apt 
to  stop  talking  rather  abruptly,  and  listen  to 
the  drip-drip  of  the  rain  upon  the  leads  of  the 
little  bow-window.  Once  or  twice  Margaret 
found  herself  mechanically  counting  the 
repetition  of  the  monotonous  sound,  while 
she  wondered  if  she  might  venture  to  put  a 
question  on  a  subject  very  near  to  her  heart, 
and  ask  where  Fi-ederick  was  now ;  what  he 
was  doing ;  how  long  it  was  since  they  had 
heard  from  him.  But  a  consciousness  that 
her  mother's  deHcate  health,  and  positive 
^dislike  to  Helatone,  all  dated  from  the  time 
of  the  mutiny  in  which  Frederick  had  been 
engaged, — the  full  account  of  which  Margaret 
had  never  heard,  and  which  now  seemed 
doomed  to  be  buried  in  sad  oblivion, — made 
her  pause  and  turn  away  from  the  subject 
each  time  she  approached  it.  When  she  was 
with  her  mother,  her  father  seemed  the  best 
person  to  apply  to  for  information  ;  and  when 
with  Mr.  Hale,  she  thought  that  she  could 
speak  more  easily  to  her  mother.  Probably 
there  was  nothing  mueh  to  be  heard  that 
was  new.  In  one  of  the  letters  she  had 
received  before  leaving  Harley  Street,  her 
father  had  told  her  that  they  had  heard  from 
Frederick  ;  he  was  still  at  Rio,  and  very  well 
in  health,  and  sent  his  beet  love  to  her  :  which 
was  dry  bones,  but  not  the  living  intelligence 
she  longed  for.  Frederick  was  always  spoken 
of,  in  the  rare  times  when  his  name  Was  men- 
tioned, as  **poor  Frederick."  His  room  was 
kept  exactly  as  he  had  left  it ;  and  was  regu- 
larly dusted  and  put  into  order  by  Dixon,  Mrs. 
Hale's  maid,  who  touched  no  other  part  of 
the  household  work,  but  always  remembered 
the  day  when  she  had  been  engaged  by  Lady 
Beresford  as  lady's  maid  to  Sir  John's  wards, 
the  pretty  Miss  Beresforda,  the  belles  of 
Rutlandshire.  Dixon  had  always  considered 
Mr.  Hale  as  the  blight  which  had  fallen  upon 
her  young  lady's  prospects  in  life.  If  Miss 
Beresford  had  not  been  in  duch  a  hurry  to 
maiTy  a  poor  country  clergyman,  there  was 
no  knowing  what  she  might  not  have  become. 
But  Dixon  was  too  loyal  to  desert  her  in  her 
affliction  and  downfal  (alias  her  married  life). 
She  remained  with  her,  and  was  devoted  to 
her  interests  :  always  considering  herself  as 
the  good  and  protecti  tig  fairy,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  baffle  the  malignant  giant  Mr.  Hale. 
Master  Frederick  had  been  her  favourite  and 
pride ;  and  it  was  with  a  little  softening  of 
ner  dignified  look  and  manner,  that  she  went  in 
weekly  to  arrange  the  chamber  as  carefully  as 
if  he  might  be  coming  home  that  very  evening. 
Margaret  could  not  help    believing  that 
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^here  had  been  some  late  iDtelli^ence  of 
Frederick,  unknown  to  her  mother,  wnich  waa 
snaking  her  iieither  aniiout  and  uneasy.  Mrs. 
Hale  did  not  seem  to  perceive  any  alteration 
in  her  hnsband's  looks  or  ways.  His  spirits 
were  always  tender  and  gentle,  readily  affected 
by  any  small  piece  of  intelligence  concerning 
the  welfare  of  others.  He  would  be  depressed 
for  many  days  afber  witnessing  a  death-bed, 
*or  hearing  of  any  crime.  But  now  Margaret 
noticed  an  absence  of  mind,  as  if  his  thoughts 
^ere  pre- occupied  bv  some  subject,  the  oppres- 
-sion  of  which  could  not  be  relieved  by  any 
-daily  action,  such  as  comforting  the  survivors, 
-or  teaching  at  the  school  in  hope  of  lessening 
-the  evils  in  the  generation  to  come.  Mr. 
Hale  did  not  go  out  among  his  parishioners 
■as  much  as  us^ ;  lie  was  more  shut  up  in  his 
study  ;  was  anxious  for  the  village  postman, 
whose  summons  to  the  household  was  a  rap 
-on  the  back-kitchen  window  shutter — a  signal 
which  at  one  time  had  often  to  be  repeated 
•before  any  one  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
■hour  of  the  day  to  understand  what  it  was, 
•and  attend  to  him.  Now  Mr.  Hale  loitered 
jibout  the  garden  it  the  morning  was  ^e 
and  if  not,  stood  dreamily  by  the  study 
window  until  the  ]x>stmanhad  called,  or  gone 
•down  the  lane,  giving  a  half-r^pectful,  half- 
-confidential  shake  of  the  head  to  the  parson, 
who  watched  him  away  beyond  the  sweet- 
l)riar  hedge,  and  past  the  great  arbutus  before 
he  turned  into  the  room  to  begin  his  day*s 
work,  with  all  the  signs  of  a  heavy  heart  and 
•an  occupied  mind. 

But  Margaret  was  at  an  age  when  any 
apprehension  not  absolutely  ba^  on  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  is  easily  banished  for  a  time  by 
41  bright  sunny  day.  or  some  happy  outward 
circumstance.  And  when  the  brilliant  four- 
'teen  fine  days  of  October  came  on,  her  cares 
were  all  blown  away  as  lightly  as  thistle- 
-down, and  she  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
glories  of  the  forest.  The  fern-harvest  was 
over  ;  and  now  that  the  rain  was  gone,  many 
.&  deep  glade  was  accessible,  into  which  Mar- 
.garet  had  only  peeped  in  July  and  August 
weather.  She  had  learnt  drawing  with 
Edith ;  and  she  had  sufficiently  regretted, 
•during  the  gloom  of  the  bad  weather,  her 
idle  ravelling  in  the  beauty  of  the  woodlands 
while  it  had  yet  been  fine,  to  make  her  de^ 
4«rmined  to  sketch  what  she  could  before 
winter  fairly  set  in.  Accordingly,  she  was 
busy  prepanng  her  board  one  morning,  when 
^rah,  the  housemaid,  Uirew  wide  open  the 
drawing-room  door^  and  announced,  ^Mr. 
Henry  liennox." 


TWENTY  MILES. 

Hb  who  travels  frequently,  sometimes  on 
foot,  always  humbly,  seldom  unobservantly, 
iias  other  and  better  opportunities^  it  appears 
to  me,  of  forming  a  just  notion  oi  the  coun- 
tries he  passes  tnrouffh  than  Mr.  Assistant 
Commissioner  Mac  Cdlum,  of  the  Inner  Tern- 


1>le,  Barrister  at  Law,  who  scours  through  the 
and  in  a  first  class  couf>6  ofan  eacpreas  train ; 
holds  his  eommismon  in  the  best  sitting  room 
of  the  best  hotel  $  and,  after  drawing  his 
three  or  five  guineas  a  day,  scours  back  again, 
serves  up  an  elaborate  report  to  my  Lord^ 
and  is  in  due  course  of  time  rewarded  for  his 
arduous  services  by  being  made  Puiane  Judc*^ 
of  Barataria,  or  Lieatenant  Qovemor  of  the 
Larboard  Islands. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  a  man  may  a&p 
while  travelling,  if  be  will  only  take  the 
trouble  to  shut  the  eyes  of  his  nnnd.  The 
Sir  Charles  Coldstreams  who  go  up  to  the 
top  of  Veslivius  and  see  nothing  in  it ;  who 
in  their  ideas  of  Grand  Cairo  do  not  eonde- 
scend  to  comprise  tl»  p3mimids,  but  confine 
themselves  to- complaining  of  the- bugs  and 
fleas  at  the  hotd ;  who  have  no  reooUeetiions 
of  Venice,  save  that  there  was  no  pide  'sLe.  to 
be  got  there*;  are  not  so  uneommon  a^claas  as 
you  may  imagine.  It  is  not  always  neoessacy 
for  a  man  to  be  oseiiUttp,  to  visit  a  oountr]^ 
and  see  nothing  in  it ;  nay.  that  noble  lord  ia 
not  quite  a  rara  avis,  who,  having  jufli  rer 
turned  from  the  East,  andtoeingawcedata 
dinntr^ari^  "  what  he  thou^t of  Athene}  " 
turned  to  hiis  valet,  standing  oehind  his  chair, 
and  oalmly  demanded,  ^  John,  whatdid  I  think 
of  Athens  9** 

It  was  onee  the  lot  of  your  humble  servant 
to  travd  twenty  mileB  by  railway,  aad  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  in  oeommy  vrith.  one  sisjjple 
traveller.  The  scenery  through  .which  they 
weve  passing  was  among  the  most  beautiful 
itt  the  worki ;  and  in  its  wintry  garb  was  so 
exquisitely  beantifiod,  that  it  might  have 
moved  even  the  taeitum  Mn  Short,  in  Cap^ 
tain  Marryat*8  Snarley^jow,  to  grow  elioi- 
qnent  upon  it.  Bat  your  servant^  oempanio^ 
a  hard^eatul^  man  in.  a  railway  ruff,  wtaa  e 
dumb  dog«  and  made  no  sign.  Li<  vain,  did  ^eur 
servant  try  him  npoa  almost  every  imep 
ginable  subject  of  oo»ver8atlan-*-the  weathis; 
the  country,  pcUtios,  the  speed  of  the  tmin^ 
the  ambigumer  of  BTadriiaw^  (the  etactrie 
telegraph,  the  Humjl^er  ^  staUena,  and  tfaf 
prevalence  of  iofluenaa.  He  was  mum. .  He 
could  eca«e^  be  sQenthr  observing  atid  o^tih 
mentlng  vpoa  the  iworks  ^f  Nature  in  the 
iandscM)e  without^  or  of  art  in  yxmc  jier- 
vaht's  dress  within^  for  he  never  looked  out  «C 
the  window,  and  kept  hisieyee  (etaringljir  wide 
awake  they 'Were>  ^opon  one  .particular  ebe(^ 
of  the  railway  rug.  He  could. eoareely  have 
been  aphilotopher,  looking;  as  ^e  did^  like  a 
tub^  without  a  Diogenes  in  it ;  and  unless  h^ 
WM  sneealatinl^  dpon  the<levebpment  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  er  eoipting  the  attniher  of  pulai^ 
tiens  oi  tibe  engine  i»  tkimself  (I  did  onoe 
titk^el  IrOM  Liverpool  to  London,  two  huib- 
dred  and  twenty  buM,  witii  a  |;€Ailtmaa 
whose  sole  occopatien  WttainoheGkiDg  off  the 
number  of  tclegimph  posto,  but  who,  getting 
confused  between  then  and  a  white  paling 
lost  count  at  Tring  in.  Hertlbrdthire,  ai3 
relapsed  into  absolute  sileaoe)  his  mind  most 
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htLre  been  a  blank.  At  laat^  on  a  stoppage  at 
aome  station,  I  remarked  desperately,  scrap- 
ing the  geHd  rime  &om  the  carriage  window, 
t^t  ^  it  froze  :"  whereupon,  speaking  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  he  responded  solemnly 
"  Hard ; "  immediately  afterwards,  drew  from 
underneath  the  seat  a  black  cowskin  travel- 
lmc-bapf,a8  hard,  oold,  and  silent  as  himself ; 
and  slid  out  of  the  carriage.  Some  stony 
female  drapery,  surmounted  by  the  ugliest 
iKlDnet  that  ever  existed,  was  waitim  for  him 
on  the  platform  ;  imd  my  hard  friend  went  on 
his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I  would 
mther  not  dine  with  him  and  the  drapery, 
Ddxt  Christmas  day. 

f '  Yet  there  is  much  virtue  in  twenty  miles. 
lAiOBg  the  dreJariest  railway ;  up  to  the  lone* 
llest  turnpike  road ;  aeroBs  th6  darkest,  barw 
rftnest  rainiest  sea^  there  afe  to  the  observant 
twenty  scores  of  lessons  in  emy  mile  of  the 
tW'enty.  To  fanuff  this^mbyment  to  every  door 
1  >^cm}d  hare  all  traveiiers  taught  to  draw. 
£  Tirould'i^  insist  that  they  should  become 
profidients  in  Poonah  painting,  or  that  thetj 
4tkffM  ii«tend  Mr^  Oi^ant^s  kctujpes  upon  ana- 
idmy-s 'I  woidd  not 'make  it  a  sine  qu&  non 
lliat  they^  should  visdt  Bome,  and  copy  all  the 
l^esbb^i  liLi  ih&  LojB^e  and  S<iaate  of  the 
Vatican  ;  but  some  rudimentary  education  in 
deti^  nid'  colour,  I  Would  have  given;  to 
^er^  iaan,  womaa,  ahd  child  (ftble  and  wiU< 


these  are  fruitful  themes  for  musing  and 
speculative  pleasure.  The  fisherman  who  can 
draw,  has  ten  times  more  enjoyment  in  his 
meditative  pursuit  than  the  inartistic  anglen. 
An  acquaintance  with  art  takes  roods^ 
perches,  furlongs  from  the  journey ;  for  how* 
ever  hard  the  ground  may  be;  however 
dreary  the  tract  of  country  through  which 
we  journey;  though  our  twenty  miles  lie  in 
the  whole  distance  between  two  dead  walls  f 
have  we  not  always  that  giant  scrap-book^ 
the  sky  above  us  1 — the  sky  with  its  cloud* 
that  sometimes  are  dragonish ;  with  its  va- 
pours sometimes-^ 

like  a  bMT  or  lion, 
A  towerM  citadel  or  a  pendent  voek, 
A  forked  moaotain  or  blue  pruaeotocy 
Witb  trees  upon  't  that  nod  unto  the  world^ 
And  mock  our  ejei  with  air. 

—the  sky  with  all  its  glorious  varieties  of 
colour,  its  rainy  fringes,  its  changing  form* 
and  aspects  ?  I  would  not  have  a  man  look 
upon  tne  heavens  in  a  purely  paint>pot 
light.  I  would  not  have  him  consider 
every  sky  as  merely  so  much  Jiaples 
yellow,  crimson  lake,  and  cobalt  bluey 
ith  flake-white  clpuds  spattered  over  it  by 
a  dexterous  movement  of  the  pallet-knife; 
but  X  would  have  him  bring  an  artist's  eye- 
and  an  artistes  mind  to  the  heavens  above. 
Itbg  to  learn)  iHteuding^o  travel  twenty  mi^^^  his  twenty  miles  be   one  glorioua 

BSwho^an'draw^  be  it  ever  «Wl3adiy;hiW' a  National  Gallery  of  ari^  and  every  square 
lid2te»^el:ttmprel«lc«ncied^re(»ineverj^lafladrjpIot  of  garden-ground  a  Salon  CaiT$,  and 


Matpe^-^hiQ^'lihiikt  ^e<  ^erpe^n^ly  pa(yii(g 
«OMen  diiridends.^)i'He,6aD«ot  onl^  -see  ;the 
i|[rf<kf«nA^tUe^  mbUntailis/ the  fciv^rs  .atdvthe 
^M^lffi^^thaxnut^aiiiitti  drink  thetf.  The 
Mtfwof^s  M«  4.*aQntiiwa3rf(|aat?l  and .  wh^i  the 
#ate^,l9n'4h(«m^'a]]ckaiEeffffifaafc  tkifiLtketkjtkiej 
may  bei/^Riskeddo«i[iE  ndtti  riohfM^  WUfes^  hior 
poras^'iliTdrAmetl^iaqMi^ose^.  What  you-  wiu. 
feii4teppaemteriB^tcRa*eertai&  e»l€M>  ai  p0»t ; 
Aftdil  wbuld  ]bBV€|«v«ii^,ooet^t^ght'ibo  paint. 
^dtelds  hkta\ymisidifffv!hf  weishosdd  mot  say 
ll^ltcbfmi^sftk^^lessiB^i  Jsie&re.  |}oUtoi>ut  tor 
«rtralk9ia0ibef«reliitting.  ddwm  ^toodmner  ?  '* 
^Wksfhitm^tifwrmimiSft  4  /Thet  g^ee%  meitt of 
i^  miewMm^ta  sisleoulentia banquft  tothe 
ttdikd^merewt  tlka  aheloyeijbliatuUussfxejtChed 
1iimsello^xy<t'fai»jje<Hrf3hi  tp*  demewr^  iXo  .the 


^very  group  of ,  .peasap^t  children  a 
totbek. 
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There  a^e  many  many  twenty  miles  thai 
have  left  creen  memorie^  to  me,  iajid  that 
l^ave  built  tnemsf^ve^  ©'Jielisl^s  surmounted  bv 
immortelles  in  the  cemetery  of  my  soul 
Twenty  miles  through  th^  fat  green  flats  of 
Belgium,  enlivened  by;  the  horn  of  the  rail- 
w^  guards  thje  sour,  beer,  the  lowly  pipe>  tho 
totally  incomprettensitde,  but  no  less  humor- 
ous^ Low  putch  jokes  of  Fiendish  dames  in 
lace ,  caps  and  huge  gpld  ear-ring?,  and  Woused 
Au-iaaers^  and  gr^asj^ ,  cures.  Twenty  miles, 
through  that  Go4%  garden, ,  that  deUcious 
Uke  country  pf  Engimd,  in,  thfi  purp^^. 
^Jbadow  of  the  great  ci-ags  apd  fells.  Twenty 
indies  aloog  the  dusty  roada  of  Picardy  with 


yrtfetQte«!y^'tlOeiw<^jiiMipbafaalil^  Inn^rlng  diligence,  the  loquacious  con^ 


4r4iblinindi:tiB<^haom«i(nes(k'«ol)9ects(  Thexje 
fjtniriieh'^ftaidiebiofxoldurji^ra^irie  of 

AyH^fii»iiverf|^i»<j^iindIstmiit^dMpeikjrd ;  of 
1%h|fjkiidijsiAde^dnieanary^'heb|i  nimne^'tok 
-0^  MAitadH)nl8sd!n)^;;^€  jliii&tfiaphaeUte 
t<tfbpfa^iHrft»#wshfiq)Bvmy  tuft  .of  b&it)agf 
«w  wild  IGDoilbmiiiiTk^  shadofw  ca6tby  ^pi^- 
-Mii  «|Mn.«nlniod,  fbhrl  ai^  lomifibw  dttwervs 
Mnftf^ik^is  li6l39ts\fMdnti;b»/piCturebq^ 
^Mi'oC'ii^onkey^ewt  piha/nmol'a^trayelr 
Mti^tUiM^  theJcU^MpefyfMdsltti  a  petticoat 
iim^fivi^imdar^'an  tbfiictcitheaMinb  in.  the 
Wtk,YMidI;i(th«  i^ipecV-an^laritaies  of  the 
tmspini^HMM  ipfitiaMgiid»l$;4bev«thatp^i^hi^ 
upon  the  decanter  on  the  table  at  home,  all 


ducteur,  the  flying /beggars,  the  long,  lo.^ 
ston^  cottages,  the  pe^Aantry  in  red  nighU 
caps  and  sabots^  si^geing  pigs  i^  the  wiHe  ui^^ 
hedged  fields.  .  JTwe^ty  miles  along  the  trim  . 
En^sh  Queen's  highway ';  on  Jlie  boj-seat  of 
theHighflier  coach,  withlhe  driver  who  knew 
so  much  about ,  epry,  g^tleman's  seat  we^ 
passed,  and  Had  stich  ^p^digtousmories  to  tell 
about -hioraes  priesent  and  paalf^  .wjith^^he 
oonafpi^le  prospect  of  the  snui^  ipUt  and 
^comfortable  oiuDer  at  our  jo;urney^s  'end» 
Twenty  miles  through  the  ipientish  hop^ 
gardem^  and  orchards  radi^i^t  wiCh,  theiy 
spring-snow  of .  bljowums,.  /-Twenty  miles 
through    the    grim    olact   couutiy    round 
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Wolverb&mpton,  with  iU  red  fumacea  glaring 
out  from  the  darkness  like  angry  eyes.  Twenty 
miles  in  a  certain  omnibus  hired  for  the  day, 
in  which  there  was  much  shouting,  much 
laughing,  much  cracking  of  jokes,  and 
munching  of  apples ;  in  which  there  were 
twenty  happy  schoolboys  going  twenty  miles 
to  see  the  grand  royal  Castle  of  Windsor,  and 
play  cricket  afterwards,  in  the  royal  park  ; 
m  which  there  was  a  schoolmaster  so  smiling, 
so  urbane,  so  full  of  merry  saws  and  humor- 
ous instances,  that  his  scholars  quite  forgot 
he  had  a  cane  at  home ;  in  which  there  was 
a  bland  usher,  who  had  brought  a  white 
neckcloth  and  a  pocket  Horace  with  him  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  but  who  evidently  longed 
to  cut  off  the  tails  of  his  black  coat,  and  l^  a 
boy  immediately ;  in  which  there  was  one 
young  gentleman  who  thought  the  twenty 
miles  the  happiest  and  most  glorious  he  had 
erver  joumiea,  and  began  to  write  in  his  mind 
volume  the  first  of  a  romance,  strictly  his- 
toric^ of  which  he  was  the  hero,  Windsor 
Castle  the  cnarie,  and  all  Miss  Strickland's 
queens  of  England  the  heroines. 

Yes ;  and  the  twenty  miles  in  that  barouche 
of  glory,  draVn  by  four  grey  horses,  with  pink 
postboys^  which  dashed  round  Kennington 
Common  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  May  ;  the  barouche  that 
stopped  80  long  at  Cheam  Gate,  and  had  a 
hamper  strapped  behind  it  containing  some- 
thing else  besides  split  peas  and  water  ;  which 
ooming  home  had  so  many  satiric  ^irits  and 
Churmills  hitherto  unknown,  in  it,  and  was 
80  merry  a  barouche,  so  witty  a  barouche,  not 
to  say  so  drunken  a  barouche.  Ah  me  !  the 
miles  and  the  minutes  have  glided  away 
together. 

There  dwells  upon  my  mind  a  twenty  miles 
journey  that  I  once  performed  on  foot— the 
dullest,  most  uninteresting,  most  uneventful 
twenty  miles  that  ever  pedestrian  accom- 
plished. It  was  a  very  stupid  walk  indeed. 
There  was  literally  "nothing  in  it ;"  so  it  is 
precisely  for  that  reason  (to  bear  out  a 
crotchet  I  have),  that  I  feel  inclined  to 
write  a  brief  chnmicle  of  the  twenty  miles 
I  walked  along  the  highroad  from  Luicaster 
to  Preston. 

When  was  it?  Yesterday,  last  week,  a 
dozen  years  ngol  Never  mind.  For  my 
purpose,  let  it  be  now ;  put  on  yoursparrow- 
oills  ;  gird  up  your  loins,  and  walk  twenty 
miles  with  me. 

It  is  a  very  threatening  summer's  m<Niiing. 
Not  threatening  rain  or  thunder ;  the  glsM 
and  the  ezperienee  of  the  last  ten  days  laugh 
that  idea  to  scorn.  But  the  morning  threatens 
neverthelesB.  It  threatens  a  blaaing  hot  day. 
General  Phoebus  has  donned  his  vividest 
scarlet  coat,  his  brightest  golden  epaulettes, 
his  sheeniest  sword.  He  is  determined  upon 
a  field-day,  and  serves  out  redhot  shot  to  his 
bombardiers.  I  leave  the  grey  old  legendary 
town  of  Lancaster,  with  its  mighty  castle,  its 
crumbling  ohnrch,  its  steep  quaint  streets. 


I  leave  the  tianquil  valley  of  the  Lune  ;  the 
one  timber-laden  schooner,  and  row  of  dis~ 
mantled  warehouses  which  now  represent  the 
ouce  considerable  maritime  trade  of  Lan- 
caster (oh,  city  of  the  Mersy,  erst  the  haunt 
of  the  long-le^ed  Liver,  you  have  much  to 
answer  for  !)  ;  i  leave  the  rippling  waters  of 
Morecambe  Bay,  with  its  little  pebbly 
watering-place  of  Poulton-le-Sands.  I  leave 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland ;  the  memories  of 
Peter  Bell  and  his  solitary  donkey;  the 
white  doe  of  Bhylstone ;  the  thousand 
beautiful  spots  in  the  loved  district,  sun- 
lighted  by  the  memories  of  learned  Sou- 
they,  and  tuneful  Wordsworth,  and  strong 
John  Wilson,  and  gentle,  docile,  erring 
Hartley  Coleridge  (there  is  not  a  cottager 
from  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  from  Kendal  to 
Windermere,  but  has  stories  to  tell  about 
puir  Hartley,  affectionately  recalling  his 
simple  face  and  ways)  ;  I  leave  all  these 
to  walk  twenty  miles  to  the  town  of  spin- 
dles and  smoke,  bricks  and  cotton-bales. 
I  can  give  but  a  woman*s  I'easou  for  this 
perverse  walk.  I  will  walk  it.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  asked  why  he  drank  such  a 
quantity  of  soda-water,  answered  conclusively 
"Because  I  like  it,  John."  I  therefore 
will  walk  twenty  miles  on  a  hot  day  to  the 
ugliest  town  in  England  because  I  choose  to 
do  sa 

There  is  a  place  called  Scotforth,  about  two 
miles  out,  where  I  begin  to  fry.  There  is  a 
place  called  Catterham  (I  think)  two  miles 
further,  where  I  begin  to  broil  Then 
I  begin  to  feel  myself  on  fire.  There  is  a 
place  where  there  is  a  merciful  shadow 
thrown  by  a  high  bank  and  hedge,  and 
there,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  eti- 
quette and  the  usages  of  society,  I  take  off 
my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  walk  along  with 
them  thrown  over  my  arm,  as  though  1  were 
a  tramp.  I  wonder  what  the  few  peoj^le  I 
meet  think  of  me,  for  I  am  decently  attired, 
and  have  positively  an  all-round  collar. 
How  inexpressibly  snocked  that  phaeton-full' 
of  Lancastrians  that  has  just  passed  me  (I 
have  a  strong  idea  that  I  took  tea  with 
some  of  them  last  week)  must  be.  What 
can  the  burly  farmer  in  the  chaise-cart, 
who  pulls  up  and  says  interrogatively, 
"  teaaking  a  weauork  1 "  think.  I  wonder 
at  all  this ;  but  much  more  do  I  wonder 
where  the  next  beer-oasis  in  this  dusty 
desert  is. 

I  had  fortified  myself  with  a  good  break- 
fast, and  a  "  dobbin  "  of  brown  ale  before  I 
left  Lancaster,  and  had  sternly  said  to  ray- 
self,  "  no  beer  till  Garstaing,"  which  is  half 
way.  But  at  the  very  outset  of  my  twenty  miles, 
at  Scotforth,  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  turn 
aside  (two  roads  diverge  there)  towards  the 
pleasant  vill^e  of  Cockerham,  on  the  road 
to  which  I  know  of  a  beery  nook,  where 
there  is  a  little  woman  licensed  to  be  druuk 
on  the  premises,  in  a  tiny  house,  whose  back 
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door  opens  into  »  green  churd^vArd,  witk 
tombstones  hundrecU  of  years  old ;  a  litUe 
dame,  who,  though  a  Catholio  herself,  has, 
in  her  little  library  <a  the  hanging  shelf 
beside  her  missal  and  Thomas  A'Kempis,  a 
copy  of  Fuller's  Worthies,  and  G^rge 
Fox's  History  of  the  Quakers.  Oh!  for  a 
mug  of  brown  beer  at  the  si^  of  the 
TraveUers'  Joy.  Oh  !  for  the  sanded 
floor,  the  long  clean  pipe,  the  Kendal 
Mercury  three  weieltfl  old,  the  "Worthies," 
the  ^  Quakers  I "  Beer  and'  hi^ineesl  Why 
not  7  There  are  times  when  a  raug  of  ale^ 
a  pipe,  and  an  <^  newsoaper  may  be  the 
snmmnm  bonum  of  muudaue  felicity.  Get 
away,  yon  luxurious  Persians.  I  hate  your 
efMCurean  splendours ;  and,  little  boy,  bind  my 
wow  with  simple  myrtle,  and  bring  me  some 
more  beer. 

I  did  not  turn  off  towards  Cockerhaxn, 
however,  because  I  was  ashamed.  When  I 
am  on  Bre,  however,  sud  my  ttomach  so 
full  of  hot  dust,  I  throw  shame  to  the 
wiaidB,  and  say  to  resolution,  get  thee  behind 
me.  (I  am  always  leaving  that  tiresome  reso- 
lution behind.)  In  this  strait  I  meet  a  tinker. 
He  is  black,  but  friendly.  He  is  a  humourist^ 
as  most  tinkers  are,  and  sells  prayer  books 
besides  tin-pot&  which  most  tinkers  do. 
Straightway  he  xnows  of  the  whereabouts  of 
beer,  and  proposes  a  libation.  I  accept*  More 
than  this,  he  insists  upon  "standing  a  pot." 
Am  I  to  insult  this  tinker  by  refusing  to  accept 
his  proffered  hospitality  ?  No!  Heandldive 
down  a  cunning  lane,  which  none  but  a  tinker 
could  discover,  and  the  foaming  felicity  is 
poured  out  to  us.  The  tinker  drinks  first :  I 
insist  upon  his  doing  sa  When  he  hands  me 
the  pot  he  points  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  on 
which  he  has  himself  drunk,  and  suggests  that 
I  should  apply  my  lips  to  the  opposite  side. 
*My  mouth  it  may  be  sawdery,"  he  says. 
Oonld  Loard  Chesterfield,  in  all  his  wiggish- 
ness  and  priggisfaness,  have  been  politer  than 
tkia  ?  When  we  get  into  the  high  road  again 
fbe  tinker  sings  me  a  Cumberland  song,  in 
which  there  are  about  nineteen  verses,  and  of 
wbi^  I  can  understand  about  four  lin0&  I 
cuk  only  make  out  that  ^  th'  Deil's  T  th*  lasses 
o^  Pearith"  (probably  PenritJbi),  and  that 
'^Snkey  th'  prood  mantymecker  tu  luik  at  a 
narvy  thowt  sin,"^  which  is  gratifying  to  know : 
k(4uag  at  the  society  of  navvies  (exoeUent 
peisons  as  they  may  be  in  their  way)  from  a 
gpttteel  point  of  view*  I  am  dimly  given  to 
understand,  however,  in  a  subsequent  stanza, 
Aat  the  hanghty  Sukey  so  &r  changed  her 
opinion  of  navvies  as  to  elope  with  one  ;  and 
irhile  I  ponder  over  this  sad  decadence,  and 
inatance  of  how  the  mightv  are  fallen,  the 
tSaker  bids  me  good  day  and  leaves  me.  He 
Ut »  worthy  man. 

{(here  is  a  lull  jtist  now  in  t^e  heat. 
GeKsral  Phoebus  has  sheathed  his  sword  for 
the  moment,  and  is  refreshing  himself  in  his 
tent.  The  sky  is  almost  colourless ; 
( tveea  ace  dadk  and  ominous ;  broad  gray 


grefifn  shadows  are  cast  across  the  landscape. 
Perhaps^  it  is  going  to  imnu  How  glad  I  am 
that  I  have  not  got  an  umbrella  !  But  the 
hope  is  faUaekms.  All  at  once  the  sudden  sun 
darts  out  again,  General  Phosbus  is  on  horse- 
back giving  the  word  to  fire  and  reload,  and 
I  bflgin  to  &y  again* 

Five  miles  and  a  half  to  Qarstaing.  Four 
mUee  and  a  half  to  Garstaing— <two — ^three— 
one  milt  to  Garstaing.  The  milestones  are 
obliging,  and  run  on  manfully  before  me.  It 
is  just  one  o'dook  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
enter  Garstaing  itself;  much  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, havinj?  attained  my  half-way  house, 
and  aoeomplished  ten  ef  my  appointed  twenty 
milee.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  bread  and 
cheese  at  Garstaing^  likewise  to  the  pipe  of 
peaee^  which  I  take  on  a  gate  leading  into  a 
field,  solacing  myself  meanwhile  with  a  view 
of  a  pasHle-denx  between  a  young  peasant 
woman  in  a  jacket,  and  a  lively  mottled  calf, 
which  will  not  submit  to  be  eanght  and  bound 
with  cords  to  the  horns  of  a  cart,  on  any 
tersks;  frisking,  and  dodging^  and  scampering 
about^  either  with  an  instinetive  prescience 
of  the  existeose  of  such  a  thing  as  roast  fiUet 
of  Veal  with  mild  stuffing,  or  rioting  in  that 
ignorance  of  the  possibility  of  the  iSkambles 
which  is  bUsa  to  outcherV  meat  I  find  Ciar- 
staing  a  little  market  town— «  big  village 
rather,  with  many  public4iouses,  and  an 
amaeinf  juvenile  population.  The  children 
positively  swarm;  and,  musing,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  dissent  £it>m  the  moraliet  who 
aawrts  that  poor  men  are  not  fond  of  children. 
It  is  not  only  the  rich  Numenius  who  glories 
in  mnltii^yiig  his  offisprinff  ;  and  though  the 
days  are  gone  when  **  a  mmily  could  drive 
their  herds,  and  set  their  children  upon 
cameln,  and  lead  them  till  thegr  saw  a  &t  soil 
watered  with  rivers,  and  there  sit  them  down 
without  paving  rent,  till  their  own  relations 
might  swell  up  into  a  patriarchate,  and  their 
chudren  be  enough  to  possess  all  the  regions 
that  they  saw,  and  their  graadehildrea  become 
princes^  and  thensselves  build  cities  and  call 
them  by  the  nione  of  a  child  and  become  the 
fountain  of  a  nation  $  '*  —  though  these  happy 
patriarehal  days  ave  fled|  I  can  never  find  any 
disinclination  among  the  veriest  poor  to  have 
oreat  fsmilies.  Bread  is  hard  to  get,  God 
knows;  but  the  humble  meal  never  seems 
seantier  lor  a  ehUd  the  more  or  less.  I  have 
heard  of  men  who  thanked  Heaven  they  had 
no  children,  and  prayed  that  they  might  not 
have  any ;  but  I  never  knew  one.  Far 
more  frequently  have  I  me^  the  father 
mourning  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  for 
the  loss  of  (me  of  his  twelve  children — thou^ 
that  twelfth  were  the  yonngest|  and  an  idiot. 

So^  fiure well  Qmntaing,  and  farewell  tempta- 
ticm;  for  Garstaing,  though  small,  though 
rural,  thoi^^h  apparently  innocent^  has  its 
temptations^  It  posseeses  a  railway  station  ; 
and  when  I  have  finished  my  pipe,  the  train 
bound  for  Preston  has  pulled  up,  and  is  ready 
toatartagpda,    I  am  sorely  moved  to  abandon 
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mj  twenty  miles  projeet,  wmd  take  a  Meood- 
class  ticket  for  the  reat  of  the  iouni^.  Bat, 
aelf-^hame  (thestroageat  of  all,  ferno  manlikea 
to  lock  ridieuk>Qa  in  hia  owa  area)  cornea  to 
my  aid.  The  day  aeema  loaraig  aomewhal^ 
and  promisee  a  cool  afternoon,  and  I  diamias 
the  locomotiTe  as  a  mere  flgnmt— a  poffing, 
drinking,  smoking,  auperfioial,  inconsequen- 
tial anr&ce  -  akimmer,  akorrying  throogh 
the  oovntry  as  thoagh  he  were  ridine 
a  race,  or  running  away  from  a  haili^ 
or  travelling  for  a  house  in  the  cotton 
trade. 

I  walk  resolutely  on  my  journey  from 
Garataing :  Uie  milestones  altering  their  tone 
now,  and  announcing  so  many  miles  and  a 
half  to  Preston.    The  treacherou<sun  whidi 


the  peril  of  being  indicted  tor  poachin|f  or 
tremssmg  in  a  fishing  preserve :  IsetaePcC 
Broken  as  he  is,  there  is  enough  oonvtxity  in 
him  to  ho)d  half-a-plnt  of  water.  I  cttemlly 
clean  out  his  incrustation  of  dried  mud.  I 
wipe  him,  polish  him  tenderly,  as  thourii  I 
lo^  him.  And  then,  oh,  all  ye  water  gods,  I 
drink !  How  often,  how  deeplt^  I  know  not ; 
but  I  drink  tiH  I  remember  that  the  water 
swells  a  man,  and  that  I  should  be  a  pretty  sight 
if  I  were  swelled  ;  whereupon  with  a  aigh  1 
reaign  Pbt,  give  him  an  extra  polish,  place 
him  in  a  conspicuous  spot  for  tae  benefit  of 
some  future  thirsty  wayfarer,  and  leave  hirn^ 
invokinga-blessing  upon  his  broken  head.  This 
done,  I  resume  my  way  rejoicing.  I  catch  up 
the  milestones  that  were  getting  on  ahead,  and 


has  been  playing  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  with  just  as  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  begins,  I  am 


me  all  day,  comes  out  again  with  redoubled 
fury,  and  bums  me  to  a  white  heat  Worse 
than  this,  I  am  between  two  long  stages  of 
beer,  and  a  rustic  in  a  wide-awake  hat 
hiforms  me  that  the  next  house  of  entertain- 
ment is  at  Cabus,**  a  bad  fower  mile  Mder 
on."  Worse  than  all,  tliere  Ss  no  cottage, 
farm-house,  lodee  gate,  to  be  seen  where  I  can 
obtain  a  drink  of  water.  I  am  parched, 
swollen,  carbonised.  A  little  girl  passes 
me  with  an  empty  tin  can  in  which  she 
has  carried  her  father^s  beer  with  his  dinner 
to  the  hay-field.  The  vacuity  of  the  vessel 
drives  me  to  frenzy.  My  nature  abhon  such 
a  vacuum.  ITiere  are  certainly  pools  where 
geese  are  gabbling,  rivulets  whence  come  the 
thirsty  cows  to  drink,  ditches  where  the 
lonely  donkey  washes  down  his  meal  of 
thistles.  But  I  have  no  cup,  waterproof  cap, 
even  no  egg-shell,  in  which  I  could  scoop  out 
water  enough  for  a  draught.  I  have  broken 
my  pipe,  and  cannot^  even  it  I  would, 
drink  out  of  its  bowl.  I  am  ashamed  of 
using  my  boot  as  a  goblet  I  might,  it  is 
true,  lie  down  by  the  side  of  a  diStcb,  and 
drink  like  a  beast  of  the  field ;  but  I  have  no 
fancy  for  eating  while  I  drink  ;  of  the  toad, 
the  tadpole,  the  water-newt,  the  swimming- 
frog,  the  old  rat,  the  ditch  doff,  and  the  green 
mantle  of  the  standing  pom.  Poor  Tom 
could  do  no  more  than  that,  who  was  whipped 
from  tything  to  tything,  and  whose  food  for 
seven  lon^  years  was  ''mice,  and  rats,  and 
such  small  deer.** 

I  lean  over  a  bridge,  beneath  which  ripples 
a  little  river.  The  channel  is  partially  dry, 
but  a  clear,  sparkling  little  stream,  hurries 
along  over  the  pebbles  most  provokingly.  I 
groan  in  bitterness  of  spirit  as  I  see  this 
tantalising  river,  and  am  about  descending  to 
its  level,  and  makins;  a  desperate  attempt  to 
drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  my  hands,  at  the 
risk  of  ruining  my  all-round  collar,  when,  in 
my  extremity  on  the  river's  bank,  I  desciy 
Pot  Pot  is  of  comm<Mi  red  earthenware, 
broken,  decayed,  full  of  dried  mud  and  sand 
— but  I  hail  Pot  as  my  Mend,  as  mv 
deliverer.  I  descend.  I  very  nearly  break 
my  shins  over  a  log  of  timber;    I  incur 


at  my  journey's  end.  I  have  walked  my 
twenty  miles,  and  am  readv  fot  the  juicy 
steak,  the  cool  tankard,  the  long  deep  sleepy 
and  the  welcome  railway  back  to  Lancaster. 
I  beg  to  state  that  from  Lancaster,  whence 
I  storUd  at  nine  a.m.  to  Preston,  where  I 
arrive  about  five  p.m.,  in  this  long,  hot  walk 
of  twenty  miles,  I  see  no  castle,  tower,  gen- 
tleman's mansion,  pretty  cottage,  OMlnr 
thicket,  or  cascade.  The  whole  walk  is  emi- 
nently common-place.  A  high  road,  common 
hedges,  common  fields,  common  cows  and 
sheep,  common  people  and  children— these  are 
1^  I  have  seen.  The  whole  affiur  is  as 
insipid  as  cold  boiled  veaL  How  many 
msipid  thin^  there  are !  A  primrose  by 
the  river's  brim  was  a  yellow  primrose  to 
Peter  Bell,  and  it  was  nothing  more ;  but 
take  the  primrose,  the  cold  boued  veal,  even 
my  tiresome  walk  of  twenty  mUes  in  an 
artistic  light,  and  something  may  be  gained 
frt>m  each. 
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SUNDAY  OUT. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  my  being  a  a«Miltory  person,  and  writing 
always  desultorily,  that  I  had  no  sooner 
penned  the  prefix,  Sunday,  to  this  article  than 
it  fell  out  that  the  current  of  my  th^^ughts 
wkidi  are  here  set  down  by  my  pen  should 
nm  in  the  channel  of  Mondav.  My  paper 
was  prepared,  and  my  ink-bottle  uncorked ; 
when  stepping  out  to  purchase  the  newest  of 
macnum  bonum  pens,  I  found  myself  in  the 
mf&t  of  &  Monday  morning's  procession.  A 
long  string  of  open  carriages,  broughams, 
ehaise-carts,  br^ucs,  and  cabs,  filled  inside 
and  outside  with  people  dressed  in  their  best, 
and  with  unmistakaoly  holiday  faces,  imme- 
cBately  and  naturally  suggested  races  to  me. 
Sut  quickly  remembenng  that  the  only 
1^0  race-meetings  that  Londoners  car^  to 
attend,  Epsom  and  Ascot,  were  long  since 
gone  and  past,  the  ship  of  my  mind  ran 
aground.  Then,  seeing  sundry  bright-coloured 
banners,  and  noting  that  the  horses^  heads 
were  decorated  with  ribbons,  I  feebly  thought 
of  elections.  But  there  was  no  gentleman  in 
a  white  hat  bowing  right  and  left  to  the  raga- 
hiuffins,  and  kissing  his  hand  to  the  ladies  at 
fhe  windows,  no  drunkenness,  no  stone-throw- 
ing, no  Anybody  for  ever ;  so,  recalling  to 
iiiHid,  besides,  that  there  was  no  metropohtan 
*teough  vacant  just  then,  I  abandoned  elec- 
tions with  a  sigh.  At  length  in  the  offing 
of  my  scml  I  saw  a  sail.  The  preponderance 
of  ladies  and  smiling  children's  il&ces  in  the 
procesadon  ;  the  total-abstinence  mottoes  on 
tiie  banners ;  the  general  snugness,  spruce- 
MK  and  jauntiness  of  the  gentlemen ;  the 
absence  of  red  noses  among  the  standard- 
l^arers — all  these  sa^plainly  that  this  was  a 
teetotal  procession.  ^!nd  it  was.  The  mob. 
incarnated  as  &r  as  my  desire  of  knowing  all 
about  it  went^  by  a  pallid  shoemaker,  in- 
lormed  me  that  it  was  "them  teetotallers;" 
and  I  left  them  to  go  on  their  way  rejoicing 
to  their  commemoration,  or  revival,  or  cente- 
nary, or  jubilee,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
their  cheerful  honest  festival  might  have  been 
eaDed :  I  left  them  I  say  to  oelebrate  their 
white  Monday;  regretting  only  that  even 
Tirtoe  and  good  intentions  were  obliged  to 
\  to  the  poor  dd  aggressive  parapher- 
^  fli^  and  ribbonsy  and   banos   of 


music,  and  processions ;  and  that  among 
th^  teams  of  well-fed  horses  there  were 
to  be  found,  in  tiiafc  perverse  yoke-fellowship 
we  wimH  abandon,  sundry  animals  which 
divide  the  hoof  and  chew  not  tbft  cud, 
animals  with  tusks,  and  ill-will  grubbing 
snouts,  of  the  porcine  breed  porky.  Are  we 
never  to  be  able  to  do  without  banners ! 
Whether  carried  by  crazy  fanatics,  scheming 
demagogues,  bands  of  incendiaries,  or  Bands 
of  Hope — are  these  pennons  and  streamers 
and  braying  wind  instruments  never  to  be 
dispensed  with  !  They  are  aggressive.  Thev 
do  irritate,  annoy,  stir  up  discord.  They  do 
say,  **  We  are  better  than  you  ;  here  is  our 
flag  to  show  it ;  and  if  you  don't  come  under 
this  flag's  shadow,  we  should  like  to  know 
where  you  expect  to  go  to."  My  friend  the 
shoemaker,  now,  who  would  be  all  the  better 
for  being  washed,  and  sober,  and  well  shod 
'  (save  that  it  seems  a  law  of  the  sutorial  being 
'  never  to  wear  good  shoes),  and  for  goin^  to  a 
commemoration  or  a  revival  with  health  in 
his  veins,  money  in  his  purse,  and  peace  in 
his  heart;  is  evidently  aggravated,  nettled, 
exasperated,  by  all  this  flaunting  and  braying. 
You  can't  wave  and  blow  a  man  into  tempe- 
rance and  happiness.  Which  reflection  causes 
me  to  go  home  as  quickly  as  I  can  with  the 
magnum  bonum  pen,  and  sit  down  to  write 
about  Sunday. 

I  wish  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  I  am 
treating  this  much-discussed  Sunday  ques- 
tion solely  as  one  bearing  on  public  morals, 
as  conducive  to  public  (mundane)  happiness, 
and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  public 
religion.  All  the  acta  of  parliament  m  the 
wond  will  not  make  one  man  pious.  I  claim 
for  myself  and  ever/  other  man  a  right  of 
j  private  judgment  on  this  subject,  and  a  wroug 
im  being  interfered  with  uy  any  wholesale 
'  dealer  in  other  people's  consciences.  You  shall 
not  fine  me  forty  shillings  for  not  going  to 
church,  by  virtue  of  any  cap.,  sec.,  or  schedL 
of  any  act  whatsoever.  You  shall  not  diive 
me  to  Doctor  Mac  Yelp's  chapel  with  a  moral 
rope's  end,  as  boatswain's  mates  were  xront^to 
start  men  of  war's-men  when  the  church 
was  riffged  on  the  quarterdeck. 

Sunday  in.  England  must  perforce  be  taken 
as  a  holiday,  as  we  have  scarcely  any  other 
holidays  duinng  the  long  year.  The  want  of 
recognised  days  of  public  relaxation  is  the 
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.twenty  «U«P-i«*.,«d,^«»-^ 


to  look  ridicuiouH  m  *«■  vi^-  -y^,  -- 
mv^Od     The  day  seOTs  kmnng  •omewha^ 

tial   wir&oe  -  •Wn«n«'»    BkuirylBg  turwgn 
ihoigh  lie   were    ndipj 
away   fifom  a  badi^ 
f<w  a  hottte  ia  tbe  ootUm 

journey   from 


the  iMril  «r  being  iiwlleted  tor  PJ«Wnf  «* 
SXTiV  ta.  ther?iS  euoagh  o<m««^« 

oL  out  h- ««|:««'»^»«.°L*'t^tWhI 


tial   eorfitoe 

the    oonntry 

a  face,  or   running 

or   travelling 

trade*  * 

I  walk  resolutely  on  mj 

Garstaing:  the  mileatonee 

now,  and  annouMJ^lHP^^  regular  reca 

half  to  Sm^^i^^sk,  should  that    holiday 

I  think  I  may  beat  answer  my  own 
uestion,  aiid  hint  what  Sunday  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be,  if  I  describe  it  as  it  is.  So, 
to  paraphrase  the  good  old  penman  who 
wrote  the  Ecclosiaaticalle  PollUe,  "  if  for  no 
other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may 
know  that  we  have  not  loosely,  tlirough 
silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in 
a  dream,  there  shall  be  so  much  extant  of  the 


if  I  wew  swelled ;  whereupon  wUh  a  «g 

reeignPot.  give  ""  ^V*'^?  ^^trf 
himin  »  consplcuoui  spot  »' J^"  "~^  ^^ 


^me  future  tl5rsty  wayfarer^  a^^^^T  -- 
invokingablessinguponhisln^kenh^^ 

done,  Iresume my  way '^J^i^"*^-    i^Xa^ 
--    milestones  that  were  gettmg  <?  *°y  ^^ 
the  cool  of  the  afberno^i  i  ann  x 
rney's  end.    I  ^^J^  _^ 

^^*7!V^  ^^  '^^  roMg  has  been  c 
to  ColiBUankard,  «!itely)— much  beti< 
than  moril^^lngr  at    Saint    Somnos' 
Church,  wheWBj^Litany    is  so  long, 
drearily  long,  foriittle  ears  to  listen  to,  an< 
where  Doctor  Snuffles  coughs  and  mumblea 
so  much  during  that  tedious  three  quarters 
.of  an  hour's  sermon,  of  which  the   young 
present  state  of  Sunday  among  us,  and  their ,  ladies  are  expected  to  give  a  compendious 
careful  endeavours  which  would  have  amended  i  viva  voce  abridgment  on  their  return  to  Miss 
the  same.'*  ;  Gimp's,  their  information  on  the  subject  con- 


Sunday  on  the  river— that  shall  be  my 
theme  this  after-dinnor-time,  and  Hungerford 
Pier  my  place  of  embarkation-  Luckily  for 
the  holiday  makers,  and  especially  for  those 
poor  foreigners  to  whom  a  London  Sunday 
IS  a  day  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
from  the  pervading  outer  duluess,  the  day  is 
very  fine.  The  vehicular  movement  is  pro- 
digious. Legs  hang  from  the  tops  of  omnibuses 
much  thicker  than  leaves  in  Vallorabrosa. 
Fonr-wheelers,  out  for  the  day,  abound.  Here 
it  is  the  comfortalile  tradesman  who  has  been 
drudgihg  all  the  week  selling  his  patented  or 
registered  merchandise ;  inventing  new  Greek 
names  for  trowsers  and  shirt  collars,  or  labour- 
ing in  the  throes  of  composition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  novel  advertisements  for  the  daily 
papers ;  and  who  on  Sunday  ordei's,  with  be- 
coming pride,  the  smooth-clipped  pony  to  be 
pitt  into  the  "  conveyanoe,"  and  driTes  Mrs. 
Co  and  the  little  Cos  to  Benlah  Spa  or 
Hampton  Court.  The  tradesman's  Sunday 
out  is  among  the  most  comfortable<of  Sundays. 
It  is  something  to  aee  one's  own  shutters  up, 
and  note  that  they  are  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  those  of 'your  neighbours.  It  is  some- 
thing to  ee4  the  coats,  boots,  and  hats  yon 
have  turnt^  out  from  your  establishment 
displayed  upon  the  persons  of  patented 
dafndies  %  it  is  more  io  be  nodded  to  fami- 
liarly by  brother  tradesmen,  and  to  be 
patrotiisingly  recognised  by  the  patented  dan- 
dies themst^lvea — knowing  that  these  dandies 
dare  not  cut  you  any  more  than  they  can 
sever  IbeGordian  knots  of  red  and  blue  luies 
i^at  bind  them  to  the  debit  side  of  your 
ledger  at    home.     Superbly  dressed  ia  the 


sisting  ordinarily  of  a  confused  mixture  of 
notions  that  a  text  from  the  third  chapter  and 
the  fourth  verse  was  twice  given  forth  from 
the^ulpit :  that  there  were  a  greater  number 
of  hard  words  on  earth  than  there  were  pre- 
viously dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy  ;  that 
a  red  cushion  surmounted  by  a  gentleman  in 
a  black  gown  and  white  bands  quite  equalled 
laudanum  in  somnolent  properties ;  and  that 
it  was  imlawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his 
grandmother.  Little  Cos,  growing  Cos, 
grown-up  Cos  who  read  this  !  have  rigidly- 
enforced,  wrongly-apportioned  Sunday  duties 
never  wearied  you  in  a  similar  manner  1 
Those  long,  droning,  half-inaudible  Sunday 
sermons  ;  those  long  Sunday  afternoons  Kt 
home,  when  Scripture  genealogies  were  to  be 
read  aloud,  and  ail  save  good  books  (which  to 
be  good  seemed  imperatively  required  to  be 
dreary,  verbose,  and  unillumiued  by  a  ray 
of  kindly  interest)  were  prohibited ;  thoso 
Sunday  evenings  when  smiles  were  looked 
upon  as  sinful,  and  people  couldn't  sit  com- 
fortably or  talk  comfottably  because  it  was 
Sunday,  and  when  at  length,  in  sheer  pa- 
roxysms of  weariness,  they  tried  to  yawn 
themselves  into  sleepiness,  and  went  to  bed 
and  couldn't  sleen  ;  I  ask  you,  members  all 
of  the  Co  £unily^  nave  you  no  such  remem- 
brances? 

Tradesmen's  **  convevances  **  form  but  one 
item  among  the  multifarious  throng  of  San- 
day  vehicles.  Mr.  Buff,  the  greengrocer  drives 
his  missus  out  in  the  spring  cart  which  dujv 
ing  the  week  has  not  been  too  proud  to  fetch 
the  homely  cabbage  and  the  uz^pretendin^^ 
cauliflower  from  Covent    Garden    Market. 
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SUNDAY  OUT. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  my  being  a  desultory  person,  and  writing 
ilways  desultorily,  that  I  had  no  sooneij. 
ne<LiiiAMi«ikSunday,  to  this  article  th^^t 
^«  Ji^current  of  my  tho-x^^bs 

, he  dn«?J^y  ^y  lMy,'*and  the 

-V.-V  is  touched  with^  -"^^^^^^Sifee  or  whipped 
acod  jerked  into  good  hfefeour  occasionally, 
and  gees  along  K>r  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
quite  at  a  rattling  pace.  More  fortunate  in 
tqokie  matters  is  Mr.  Coupon,  the  stock- 
broker's clerk,  who  is  having  three  half- 
ctowm'  worth  of  a  monumental  white  horse, 
and  mana^  him  so  grac^Uy  that  spectators 
turn  round  to  look  at  him.  Coupon  is  fault- 
lessly dressed.  His  boot-heels  are  garnished 
with  Maxwell's  spui^boxes ;  he  wears  no 
straps, carries  no  whip— no  instrument  of  cor- 
rection save  a  short  «tick.  He  will  ride  into 
the  park ;  he  will  put  the  monumental  horse 
into  a  canter ;  he  will  dtaw  tip  with  the 
otkt  horsemen  and  take  off  his  hat  when 
her  Majesty  passes.  H«  will  ride  gravely 
pist  Mr.  E^imus  Burt^m's  arch  and  down 
Fieoadilly  at  du^,  majestically,  as  though  he 
were  accustomed  to  press  the  sides  of  a  coal- 
Waek  obarcer  with  buckskins  and  jack-boots 
— tbouchtmlly,  as  though  there  were  dozens 
of  red  boxes  filled  with  despatches  in  cipher 
awaiting  his  perusal,  and  two  cabinet  councils 
for  hun  to  attend  to-morrow  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Then  he  will  take  the  monumental 
kone  to  the  livery  stable-keeper's  in  the  back 
itrert  and  pay  his  three  half-crowns,  and  will 
bve  been  happy. 

'Hie  Sunday  pedestrians  I  note  are  quite 
asleBiarkable  m  their  way  as  the  Sunday 
e^iMstrians  or  riders  in  vehiclts.  The 
Bombears  of  brightly-dressed  people  who 
thfong  the  pavements  is  amazing.  Shade  of 
SaKor  Resartus,  where  do  all  these  coats 
coBM  fttmi  %  These  brilliant  bonnets,  these 
varfegaied  silks,  these  rustling  tarlatans, 
tlwse  trarisparent  bareges,  these  elaborately- 
wtffked  shiftfronts,  these  resplendeiit  para- 
soltt  Cmi  there  be  any  misery, or  paui>eiism, 
w  j^erty  in  Loudon  ?  Can  any  of  these 
tiwuttaiids  of  well-dressed  jXH>ple  have  debts, 
iir tieffuttons  in  their  houses,  or  be  thinking 
of  fiimnig  their  spoons  1  The  most  wonder- 
^lliag^ki  thttt^you  may  wander  for  hotu's  in 


music,  and  processions;  and  that  amonff 
th^  teamsof  well-fed  horses  there  were 
to  be  liBtftl^wk-i^erverse  yoke-feUowship 
^^ses  m  St.  Pauls  ChuitJitjr^piQj^ig  ^^jj^ 
and  extend  so  fcir  under  ground  ;  .*-Hift  ^J^J 
is  that  the  excise  duty  on  tobacco  form.;„^ 
considerable  a  branch  of  the  revenue.  Sun- 
day Out  does  it  all.  And  the  girls  1  T  don't 
mean  the  grown-up  young  ladies.  We  are 
favoured  with  the  sight  of  those  dear  crea- 
tures, their  ringlets,  their  ravishing  toilettes, 
the  sparkling  little  purses  which  they  will 
persist  in  carrying  in  their  hands,  in  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  security,  and  as  persistently 
keep  losing— on  weekdays  as  well  as  Sundays ; 
but  Sunday  out  daisy  fies  the  pavements  with 
groups  of  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  or 
thereabouts ;  gaily  attired  girls,  girls  in 
plaited  tails  and  sashes,  and  trowsers  with  lace 
borders ;  girls  profoundly  critical  on  each 
other's  bonnets,  and  jealous  of  each  other's 
parasols  ;  girls  who  hold  lively  conversations 
audible  as  ytou  pass  them,  about  what  Polly 
said  to  me  said  she,  and  how  an  appeal,  en 
dernier  ressort,  had  to  be  made  to  mother; 
girls  ordinarily  seised  of  the  custody  of  other 
little  girls  with  little  parasols,  or  of  some 
punchy  big-pated  little  Doy,  not  much  higher 
than  the  do^  which  pass  and  eye  him  won- 
derinffly,— children  who  wo*nt  come  Along, 
and  become  tired,  and  desirous  of  being 
carried  at  unseasonable  times,  and  sometimes 
break  out  into  open  rebellion  and  lachry- 
matory roars,  Tendering  the  employment  of 
the  parasol  luindles  as  weapons  of  coercion, 
occasionally  necessary.  Dear  me !  what  a 
deal  all  these  young  people  have  to  talk 
about  1 

Slowly  walking  through  the  most  crowded 
streets  I  can  find  towards  the  market  of 
Hungerford,  I  see  many  and  think  of  more 
indications  of  Sunday  in  as  well  as  Sunday 
out.  Simday  in,  stahds  afecetically  at  his 
parlour  window,  flattening  his  nose  against 
the  pane,  and  gazing  at  the  merry  crowd  as 
Mr.  Bunyan  might  have  looked  at  the  booths 
in  Vanity  Fair.  Sunday  in,  contented  but 
lazy,  reposes  behind  his  Venetian  blinds,  his 
legs  on  a  chair,  his  hands  folded,  and  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  thrown  over  his  head  to 
keep  away  the  fiies.  Sunday  in,  convivial  but 
solitary,  has  half-opened  the  window,  and  sits 
with  lus  cold  gln-alid- water,  and  his  newspaper 
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before  liim,  smoking  his  pipe,  half-absorbed 
in  the  soothing  clouds  of  the  YirgiuiaD  weed^ 
half  by  a  mental  discoflsion  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  turning  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  cool 
of  the  afternoon.  Sunday  in,  sits  at  the  door  of 
his  litUe  barber's  shop,stillwith  his  newspaper, 
and  ready  with  his  razor  should  any  Sunday- 
outer,  determined  to  be  a  dandy,  but  rather 
late  in  thinking  about  it,  rush  in  to  be 
shaved.  Sunday  in,  who  has  been  out  on 
Saturday  niffht,  late  and  drunk,  lounges  out 
of  his  third-loor  window,  haggard,  unshaven, 
and  unbuttoned.  Sunday  in,  and  yet  out,  is 
perched  on  his  little  stool  in  the  box  entrance 
porch  of  the  Adelphi  theatre,  taking  the 
time  of  the'  passing  onmiboees  (in  my  youth 
I  used  to  ieaxcy  that  man  was  an  artist,  a 
governinent  spy,  a  surveyor,  a  hermit,  all 
Mts  of  things).  There  are  Sunday  ins  in 
waiters  yawnmg  at  the  doors  of  hotels ;  in 
stage- door  keepers,  eating  their  dinners  from 
yellow    basins    in    their    key^hung,    letter- 

gamished  sanctuaries  ;  in  clerks  in  west  end 
anking-houses,  keefnng  Sunday  guard  on 
Mammon  in  their  rotation  ;  in  omnibus- 
drivers  and  conductors  ;  in  cab-drivers  dozing 
on  th^r  boxes ;  in  hot  stoket«  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, perspiring  in  their  meUii%  engine- 
rooms  in  river  steamboats  ;  in  irinuy-shaven 
inspectors  doing  day  duty  in  station  houses  ; 
in  barmaids  and  potboys  at  public-houses ; 
in  guards,  drivers,  stokers^  clerks,  porters  in 
the  great  railway  hierarchy ;  in  milk-women 
and  nruii- vendors,  and  servant^mfuds  cleaning 
the  plates  afb^  the  Saaday's  dinner,  or 
Fitting  at  the  window  of  the  kitchen  area, 
writing  those  marveUoasly-apelt  housemliids* 
letters,  or  sorting  the  oontents  of  the  never- 
filing  workbox  (it  is  against  Sunday  dis- 
cipline to  sew),  or  listening  to  the  purring  of 
that  servants'  best  companion,  and  often 
only  one,  the  cat.  Oh,  the  shame,  the  wicked- 
ness, that  the  units  should  work,  in  oi*der 
that  the  millions  may  make  holiday  I  But,  the 
sun,  the  trees,  the  biitis,  our  heacU,our  frames, 
all  say,  Bejoice  and  rest  on  Snnday ;  and  must 
we  rest  without  rejoicing,  or  rest  by  putting 
ourselves  on  a  treadmill  of  gloom  1  If  our 
brother  does  a  little  work  to-day  that  we  may 
rest ;  is  it  so  very  dreadful,  if  we  be  just  to 
him  at  another  tome  ?  One  side  must  pre- 
ponderate a  little.  When  the  balance 
shall  be  pe^ectly  emial,  and  the  scale 
turns  not  in  the  substsuace  or  the  divi-^ 
ston  of  the  twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scru- 
ple, nay,  not  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
then  the  Millennium  will  be  come,  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  it  all. 

Here  is  Huncerford  Market  Choked.  Pvcd 
omnibuses,  yelu>w  omnibuses,  blue  omnibuses, 
green  omnibuses,  cast  their  crowded  caurgoes 
out  into  the  arcade.  Thousands  of  well- 
dressed  legs  amve  with  their  superincum- 
bent bodies  to  swell  the  throng.  The 
tobacconist,  cannot  serve  twopenny  cheroots 
and  thtee4iiUlpenny  eubas  (more  Sundav 
labour)  fast  enough.    High  o*er  the  crowd, 


like  Boderick  the  Goth,  on  his  chariot,  or  Lars 
Porsena  in  his  ivory  chair,  tower  the  big 
scarlet  bodies,  and  big  (though  recently 
lessened)  muff-caps  of  the  British  Grenadiers 
out  for  the  day,  twirling  penny  canes  in  their 
hands,  giving  their  arms  to  diminutive  females, 
or  complacently  seating  little  children  upon 
the  high  places  of  their  huge  white  worsted 
epaulettes.  And  here  is  another  wonder. 
The  Guards  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
Turkey,  v^t  there  seem  full  as  many  per- 
forming tneir  gallant  garrison  duties  as  in  the 
departed  times  of  peace,  when  there  was 
pjpjug,  and  before  we  were  told  to  **  beware 
the  bear."  Can  the  Grenadiers  come  back 
from  Varna  by  special  steamor  every  Satur- 
day evening  to  enjoy  their  Sunday  out,  in 
Hungerford  Market  and  on  the  river  ?  That 
is  impossible,  I  know,  yet  appearances  look 
like  it. 

Penetrating  in  that  anomalous  Hungerford 
Arcade,  where  on  week-days  lobsters  and 
lithographs,  prawns  and  picture  frames, 
oysters  and  ginger  beer  bottles,  salmon  and 
small  tooth  comos  are  mixed  together  in  ^uch 
heterogeneous  confusion,  I  see  a  crowd,  a  first 
night  cJa  new  piece  crowd,  a  last  nipfht  of  an 
old  favourite  crowd,  a  Greenwich  fair  crowd, 
an  examination  of  an  atrocious  raurdei^er 
ci'owd,  wedged  togel^ier  before  a  large  double 
fronted  shop.  I  elbow  my  way  throu^  this 
mob,  which  abroad  would  portend  a  revo- 
lution, or  a  pronunciamento  again$t  ministers 
at  least,  but  which,  on  reaching  the  shop 
door,  only  portends  in  Hun^rford  Arcade 
Frigido's  penny  ices.  Viva  Frigido !  He  (we 
will  assume  that  he  was  a  marquis  with  a 
villa  upon  a  lake  before  the  hated  Austrlans 
overran  the  fair  plains  of  Lombardy)  formerly 
made  gauffires  quite  in  a  small  way  in  a  narrow 
stall  in  a  back  street  somewhere  in  the  dubious 
regions  between  Soho  and  the  Di^.  We 
have  watched  Prigido  narrowly  for  a  long 
time.  We  never  ate  his  gauffres,  because  we 
have  no  iaith  in  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
those  unsubstantial  framelets  of  pastry,  and 
were  apprehensive  that  the  powdered  sugar 
dispensed  over  them  by  means  of  a  pepper 
castor,  might  possibly  be  gritty  to  the  taste 
and  stony  to  the  stomach.  But  we  watched 
him  in  his  humble  stall  with  a  kindly  interest. 
We  watched  him  witli  his  tiny  furnace,  and 
strange  implements,  and  stores  of  gauffre 
batter ;  ana  when  he  started  in  the  penny  ice 
line  we  hailed  the  delicacy  as  a  great  idear— 
not  an  original  one,  perhaps.  Those  y^ho 
have  made  pilgrimages  in  that  part  of  the  city 
of  King  Bomba,  known  as  Napoli  senza  Sole, 
will  doubtless  remember  the  itmerant  vendors 
of  gelati,  and  in  even  the  better  st^ets  tfae 
Aoquiiu)!^  in  their  gay  little  wheeled  temj^es, 
aomethine  between  Famish  pulpits  mid  ^i- 
nese  joss-houses,  who  sold  iced  drink%  ioed 
fruits^  iced  water,  for  sums  less  by  a  despairing 
amount  of  fr^tions  than  th^  onallest  copper 
token  in  clroul^tion  here.  But  to  V^  the 
ice — ^the  lordly  vanille,  the  aAstocratic  straw- 
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berry,  the  delicate  lemon — ^the  speciality  of 
VeiTOf%  high-clasa  saloona,  the  delicacy  of 
nmts  and  fashionable  balls,  within  the  com- 
pass of  every  Englishman  who  is  the  possessor 
of  a  penny  :  to  enable  the  ice  to  be  purchased 
for  a  "  brown,"  and  the  lowly  to  call  it,  if  they 
Hated,  a  Mce — this  was  in  reality  a  philan- 
thropic, a  lofty,  almost  sublime  achierement. 
^obly  has  the  end  crowned  the  work.  I  find 
Frigido*s  counter  besieged  by  ice-eaters.  I 
fmd  they  eat  one,  two,  three  penny  ices  in  suc- 
cession, taking  a  vaDille  as  a  whet,  as  one 
slight  take  chablis  and  oysters ;  a  strawberry 
as  a  pidce  de  resistance ;  and  a  lemon  as  a 
Vonne  bouche  or  hors d'oeuvre.  I  hopepenny 
ices  are  not  conducive  to  cholera.  Trigido 
says  i^o^  and  that  on  the  contrary  they  are  a 
preventive.  Be  it  so.  Give  a  vanilie.  So. 
Another,  of  another  sort.  Hum !  I  find 
that  there  is  a  pervading  flavour  about  Fri- 
gido's  ices  which  I  may  describe  as  "  spooney." 
They  do  certainljr  ail  taste  of  a  spoon  not 
aalVer,  with  a  suspicion  perhaps  of  tin  can  and 
damp  cloth.  But  they  are  very  cold  and  very 
sweet ;  and  the  myriad  consumers  appear  to 
Te&sh  them  hugely.  I  find  the  boys  and  the 
i^ls  dissipating  quite  in  the  Luculius  st^le 
lijpon  x)enny  ices.  I  find  adolescents  treatmg 
t£eir  sweethearts  to  vanilie.  I  find  fathers 
of  &milies  dispensing  strawberries  to  their 
children  all  round.  I  find  a  plaid  tunic 
lianding  a  lemon  to  a  turn-down  collar.  I 
would  rather  see  Scarlet  Proboscis  yonder, 
who  looks  contemptuously  on  at  the  scene, 
stand  a  penny  ice  to  his  friend  Greybeard 
'^faaiL  two-penn'orth  of  gin. 

iVigido  still  pursues  the  gaufflre  trade  in  a 
remote  comer ;  but  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc 
seem  rapidly  gelidating  the  little  crater  of 
Ms  Vesuvius.  He  has  many  assistants  now, 
all  ItaliSDS.  Quickly  do  they  spoon  the  ices 
out,  quicker  still  do  the  coppers  rattle  into 
ibe  nil.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
-Frfrfdo,  about  ttie  year  after  next,  driving  a 
tnaS  phaeton  doWn  Fall  Mall. 

fiat  I  am  bound  for  the  steamboats  and 

the  riVcr,'  and  must  no  longer  tarry  in^the 

"An^e  among  the  penny  ices.    I  pass  along 

'fiiftt  railed-off  portion  of  Hungerford  Bridge 

wMdileads  on  to  the  steam-boat  pier,  followed 

*  aUidpr^c^ded  by  the!  same  well^lressed  crowds. 

1  ime  aff  I  pass  a  curious  little  annoance- 

■  litent  tfd  the  first  bridge  tower,  setting  forth 

"iSat  «urf  ond  loitering  on  the  bridge  and  so 

obb^rtictto'i^  the  pathway  will  be  liable  to  a 

"tt<6r  of 'fLverp<rattdg  and  imprisonment.  Surely 

ms  (tifiikitive  placard  would  have  looked 

'Jjetter  <m^  tfa*  B>alto,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 

-  wb '  hitodred  years  ago,  writtto  in  choice 

=^]A^^Kftiii^i^  signed  b^  the  dread  Council  of 

''fell.  "^Wljat !  fii^e  or  imprison  me,  because  I 

'^iaSa^  i^'V^h'  o^er  the  bridge,  and  gaze  on 

:4l^  b!iieddii0b'oi^PftM'£^,  or  on  the  fretUlatiiig^ 

*^irdA   telbW,  6r  on  the  -moon  at   night, 

^'^fiii^tH^^bMinicftiiig    ttt^body^s    pathway! 

^^StiAi;n&^"^Mi  we  ar^  sure  of  our  great 

^-abiiieWti^al  ^aiiu^t^es,  our  habeas  eorpus. 


our  emancipation  of  everything  and  everybody, 
we  are  somewhat  too  ea^  to  allow  little  petty 
tyrannies  to  dasp  us  in  their  crablike  em- 
brace. But  the  steamboats  are  continually 
arriving  and  departing,  and  I  hasten  to 
the  pier. 

To  Chelsea,  Batter^ea,  Hammersmith, 
Eichmond,  and  Kew.  To  London  Bridffe, 
Eotherhithe,  Greenwich,  and  Gravesend.  TnA 
little  steamers,  ant-hill  like  with  human 
l>eings,  hurry  to  and  fro  ceaselessly.  They 
run  m  and  out ;  they  make  a  desperate  dis- 
turbance in  the  uncomplainingwateryBplashing 
and  puffing,  and  rumbling  £uid  chokmg,  and 
getting  better  again,  as  if  they  were  the  moat 
important  stpftmers  in  the  world :  Himalayas 
for  insiAnce,  carrying  entire  regiments,  and 
batteries  of  sixty-eight  pounders,  to  the  seat 
of  war. 

They  are  something  better,  after  all.  Small, 
lowly,  and  unromantio,  though  they  be.  they 
bear  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Thames 
peaceable,  honest,  industrious  Humanity,  in 
peaceful,  honefirt,  happy  recreation.  Who 
shall  say  (if  we  will  speak  our  minds  about 
it,  and  not  be  deterred  by  noisy  petitioners  of 
parliament,  twenty  signatures  to  a  man)  horw 
many  hearts  tSiese  Uttle  steamers  lighten, 
how  many  frames  they  send  reinvigorated  to 
work  to-morrow ;  how  atudi  each  of  these 
noisy  little  boats  does  for  peace  and  temper- 
ance, and  the  harmony  of  iamilies,  and  the 
love  of  all  mankind ! 


THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

A    amS&K  CARNIVAL. 

"Well,  Demetraki,  what  do  you  want  1 " 
Demetrakl  is  a  paunchy  man,  and  the 
Carnival  appears  to  have  had  a  rubify- 
ing eff»ot  upon  his  nose.  He  Ib  a  shuf- 
fier,  as  all  the  Greeks,  I  think,  are.  He 
could  not  say  twice  two  are  four  in  a  i^in 
manner  ;  but,  at  last,  as  I  am  turning 
to  my  newspaper  again  in  despair  of  beii^ 
able  to  get  anything  out  of  him,  he  hitches 
up  his  clothes,  and  tells  me  tiiat  there  are 
great  doings  going  on  upon  the  otheir  side  pf 
the  mountain.  To-day,  the  Greeks  miist 
make  the  most  of  their  time,  he  thinks  ;  for 
to-morrow  begins  a  fifiy  days'  fast,  and  a  fast 
amoDg  the  Greeks  is  a  serious  business.  It  is 
their  idea  indeed  of  fiiifilling  the  duties  of 
religion  in  an  exempliury  manner ;  and  all 
who  will  not  eat  meat  in  Lent,  have  a  pass* 
port  for  heaven. 

It  is  a  fine  breezy  morning.  I  clamber 
over  the  rocks,  in  front  of  my  house,  and 
follow  Demetraki,  as  he  waddles  toilsomely 
up  the  hill;  at  last,  after  a  moderate 
number  of  fi^  akd  one  or  two  dashing 
leaps,  we  get  into  the  tide  of  the  holiday 
maJcers.  It  is  pleasant  to  «ee  them  go  troop- 
ing along  hand  in  hand,  and  singing  in  chorus. 
It  is  pleasant  to  notioe  their  homely  decent 
cbesses,  and  the  joy  which  God  has  given 
them  reflected  even  on  the  &ces  of  rayahs 
and  slaves.    After  a  little  time  they  begin  to 


St'o^e  iX  "hade  arfd  out  of  the  w^d 

which  is  Btill  blowing  fte'^'y/.  XL^^ 
£.tes  more.andtheenor»j- Wackl^ttlee 

^hich.are  cifcuh^^g  ^ret aloud  sol.Ury 
do  their  work.  Fiwt,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ono 
Uugh,  which  goes  off  &»«»  *^^""it  is  soon 
of  the  farthest  g'^"*?? ''"l* 'f.^  ^hieh  has 
answered,  and  one  of  th«  P*f '^^'^J^'^^^tee, 

the  eve  caa  reach,  thejinca^J^bfiJiS;!*  &ing 
on,  while  the  f»-/^ywhere. 
handed  y*^-***  time,  if  you  look  away  yonder, 
AikUt  the  brow  of  tli«  hill,  you  may  begin 
wt>  see  bandfl  of  gailj-dreeaed  women  and 
children,  watching  the  scene  below.  By  and 
by,  they  come  nearer,  always  timidly,  how- 
ever, and  they  never  join  in  the  games  or 
dances  of  the  men. 

I  am  standing  at  this  moineDt  on  one  of 
the  moat  magnificent  sites  in  the  world. 
Beneath,  lies  the  Gal f  of  Adramiti,  to  the 
right  I  can  see  almost  to  the  plains  of  Troy, 
and  to  the  left,  nearly  to  Cape  Baba,  Before 
me  there  is  neither  tree  nor  shrub  visible ; 
nothing  but  one  grand  amphitheatre  formed 
of  sea  and  mountains  ;  but  behind  lie  the 
rich  woods  and  emerald  meads,  the  gentle 
hills  and  pictiu-eaque  valleys  of  beautiful 
Xiiesbos.  Along  the  winding  shpre  stretch 
the  pretty  houses  of  the  rich  citizens;  a 
lofty  Turkish  mosque  from  whenqe  the 
hoja  is  calling  ;  two  light-houses,  and  the 
harbour  crowded  with  vessels-  waiting  for 
,  corn  to  take  to  England.  As  my  eyes  fell 
musingly  on  the  ground,  I  see  a  little  oblong 
piece  of  metal ;  and,  stooping  to  examine  it, 
X  find  that  it  is  a  coin,  at  leaei  two  thousand 
years  old. 

But  there  is  no  time  for  musing.  About, 
around,  touching  me,  pushing  me,  the  Greek 
palicaria  hold  on  their  revel;  and  magnifi- 
cent as  the  scene  is,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  the  quaint  pictures  which  everywhere 
meet  my  eye,  of  another  life  than  ours,  are  no 
mean  adilitions  to  it.  Presently  we  find  a 
band  of  Greeks  sufficiently  busy.  They  take 
a  block  of  wood,  and  they  dress  it  in 
some  old  clothes  which  they  tie  on  with 
cords.  It  has  neither  head,  nor  hands, 
nor  feet ;  but  one  can  see  that  it  is  meant 
for  a  very  fat  man.  No  wonder  indeed  that 
he  is  fat,  for  I  find  on  inquiry  that  he  is 
intended  to  represent  the  Greek  carnival :  a 
glutton,  if  ever  there  was  one*  The  busy 
group  I  have  described  now  twke  two  stout 
poles,  and  fasteniug  them  together  with  some 

•  Palikaria  {mtXucdffta)  i«  a  Greek  woi-cl  tignifring 
young  man,  hkc  th«  «' braves "  of  the  iUyikn 
legends. 


cro39  sticks,  th«y  make  a  aopk  of  bi«r.  On 
this,  they  place  tb«  Carnival,  who  is  just<kad : 
Rnd  some  six  or  eight  palicarta  sumportiog 
th«  bier,  set  off  to  bear  him  to  the  tomU 
They  are  preceded  by  a  company  of  oUiers 
wbo  dance  in  line,  haend  in  hand.  There 
may  be  some  ten  abreast  of  them.  They  are 
soon  joined  by  all  th«  other  reveller^  and 
away  th^  go  dancing  and  singing  ribald 
songs  la  the  same  nianiier  as  the  priasts 
chaunt  the  "D«  Profundis.** 

I  watoh  them  as  they  wind  over  hill  and 
valley  towards  the  town  ;  and  almest  iaiwy 
I  ai^  wii«<^riug  some  pagan  saturnalia ;  for 
{i  18  wonderful  how  old  games  have  been 
always  kept  up  by  popular  traditionsk  On 
they  go,  performing  all  sorts  of  unoouith  huj^ 
foonerMs ;  but  they  are  not*  tbo  less  piotor- 
esque  and  interesting  :  at  last  they  ditii|>pesr 
in  the  dirty  naiTow  little  streets  of  the  distant 
town,  and  I  know  that  they  aro  going  about 
from  house  to  house  begging ;  as  I  oaqnoi 
very  well  follow  them  in  such  an  expedition, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  the  bujuM  of  the 
eamival^and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  my  fsara 
have  been  ve'^ified. 

I  enter  the  town  by  a  street  distant  fjom 
i»y  own  house  and  pick  my  way  daintily  amid 
foul  gutters  where  fever  always  sits  brooding, 
and  over  slippery  stones,  rendered  dirty  and 
dangerous  by  all  sorts  of  garbage  thrown  into 
the  street.  I  am  lightly  e&>d  and  I  do 
not  make  much  noise,  nor  am  I  a  very  fearfui 
apparition ;  for  I  have  too  much  to  do  to 
take  oare  of  myself  to  meditate  harm  to 
others ;  but  I  have  no  sooner  entered  the 
street  than  a  change  comes  ovier  iti  TVihien 
I  first  turned  the  corner^  young  womei^  vwce 
ffossiping  and  laughing  every whore^  in.  the 
dooi-ways,  and  from  the  windows :  now  I. hear 
the  click  of  many  doors  dosing  ^tealliiily ; 
and  the  lattices  are  shut  everywhers.  A 
Frank  is  a  rare  sight  in  this  obscure  quarter, 
and  the  women  are  wild  as  young  fawoa» 
They  are  watching  me  from  all  sorts  (?  plaoea ; 
but  if  I  stayed  there  for  hours,  not  one  weitld 
come  out  till  I  was  gone.  I  know  why  th^ 
Greek  girls  are  as-shy  as  young  fawns,  and  it 
pains  me  to  think  of  it.  AthoiYsand  tales 
are  fresh  in  my  memory  of  haimiless  young 
women  who  caught  the  eye  of  some  terrible 
Turk,  by  chance,  and  soon  afte^  disappeared 
my8teiiou*ly,  or  were  torn  shrieking  from  their 
homes  by  armed  men,  and  were  never  heajrd 
of  afterwards.  I  hope  such  times  are-  gooe 
by  now,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  no  right  to  wonder  that 
Greek  maidens  should  trenable  at  the  step,  of 
a  stranger. 

Gradually  I  emerge  into  a  more  frequented 
quarter,  and  every  where  the  sound  of  najKd 
singing,  the  clapping  ofhands^  and  the  iingUa^ 
of  glasses^  comee  from  open  doors  and  latticee  ; 
while  here  and  there  a  Turk  smokes  his  nax^ 
gilleh,  sittinjr  cross^lec^cd  upon  aetone,  apart 
and  disdainmlly.  A  long  string  of  mulos  tied 
together   are   ladiug  with   oil'skim   for    a 
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jonniey.  They  are  staiidiiig  in  a  perfect 
qtuigmiTe  of  filthy  fbr'\^teve  bad  h«a^  miiw 
of  kte ;  and  I  ean  almosfc  see  the  noxiau 
axhalaiioDB  steaming  o«it  of  ife  in  the  noon^^ 
day  SOIL  I  hasten  rty  pwce,  and  light  a 
ci^^  for  sfwb .  a  neighbourii  ood  is*  dangerons ; 
ami  the  best  antidote  -fer  this  kind  of  poison 
I  know  ofy  is  tx>baoeo.  ^  Farther  akmg^  the 
street  come  a  troop*  of  broad  -  l^ked 
hamala  (porterB) ;  eadi  carnes  a  slasn  larmb 
ti|Mn  bis  sboalders,  to  be  sent  off  by  tbe 
Anatrian  boat  to  Oonatentinople'this  eremag. 
Other  people  are  also  oMrryii^^  pvetty  baakete 
filll  of  the  white  sheep^smilk  ckeesos,  made  in 
the  Leraikt.  They  are  eaten  with  honey,  and 
lorm  perhajpB  the  most  excpiisite^diBli  in  the 
world.  Let  uB  bope  they  will  %are,  t^ere^ 
&re,  advaotageonsly  at  the  table  of  Yioe^ 
Admiral  Dm^as.  For,  all  this  fiiis  whteh 
makes  the  Greeks  wioric  even  rtpon  a  iestiYal- 
day,  comes  of  thfe  appeantdae  -  of  the  com* 
fained  fleetsin  TuidEisii  waters' :  and  they  have 
laid  nil  Turkey  tmder  contzibtttion  to  supply 
dainties  for  them. 

£at  here  come  a  band  of  nmmmers^  wt^ 
masks  and  mnsie.  They  are  begging,  aod 
they  will  stop  me,  for  I  aan  not  stipposed  to 
know  them.  Ther^  is  one  cub  drunk  with 
VQseoiistomed  eating;,  whom  I  should  know 
&0I&  his  eftifled guffaw  in  a  mismte,  and  from 
a  ^0Q8find«  I  know  also  that  he  would 
follow  ne  arbont  aM  day  if  I  did  not  buy  him 
o£  I  take-  a  handful  of  small  eoin,  therefore, 
firom  a  peeket  where  it  has  been  reposing 
gingerly  many  days,  and  as  I  pass  on  they 
are  all  rolling  ana  squabbling  in  the  mud 
about  it 

The  afternoon  has  stolen  on  while  I  have 
htea  wandering  about,  yet  1  cannot  make  np 
my  mmd  to  go  home :  and'  I  hal't  once  more 
before  some  young  men  at  play.  I  think  they 
are  all  amon^  the  most  powerful  lads  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  watch  them  with  the  natural  plea* 
mee  one  has  in  seeing  health,  and  strength^. 
and  beanty.  They  are  pla3ring  at  a  species  of 
leap-frog,  but  the  "back"  is  made  by  three 
jouths,  instead  of  one ;  they  form  a  triangle. 
aa  they  stoop  down,  and  they  do  not  "  tuck  in. 
IMr  twopennies "  by  any  means  in  sports 
fcg  style.  However,  the  runners  charge 
mem  gallantly ;  they  bnmp  theh*  heads  with 
gteat  force  into  the  back  of  the  first  boy, 
whose  hind-quarters  are  turned  towards  them, 
ted  they  turn  ^  complete  somraerset  over 
flie  ether  two.  The  tirst  who  fidls  makes  a 
•%ack,"  and  relieves  one  of  the  others.  It  is 
arngh  sport  and  dangerous,  but  it  is  the  first 
fine  in  my  Fife  that  I  have  ever  seen  Greeks 
S  violent  exB^cise ;  and  I  notice  now,  that- 
the  playera  are  the  lowest  of  the  low.  When- 
^Wr  there  iti  any  dispute,  I  also  notice  that 
ftey  toss  a  slipper  to  decide  it,  and  "  sole  "  or 
*!ttpper4eather  wins  the  day.  as  the  case  may 
fe  ^  It,  19  needless  to  add,  that  they  are  all 
]^;^ng  barefoot. 

/%and'by,  they  grow  tired  of  leap-frog; 
«k1  the  game  by  which  it  is  succeeded  is  as 


serere  a  trial  of  strength  as  I  ever  witnessed. 
One  of  the  young  giants  takes  another  in  his 
annsL  l%e  man  carried  has  his  head  down^- 
watrds  and  his  legs  CTippin^  the  other  tightly 
about  the  neokk  Vwt)  young  men  now  go 
down  on  all  fours,  and  place  tnemselves  close 
togethea?,  wirile  the  two  other  players^  twined 
together  as  I  have  laid,  torn  a  isommernet 
backwnrds  over  them,  amd  the  nMm  whoRe 
bead  was  downwards  before  is  now  upwards, 
and  the  other  has  of  cooTse  taken  his  positioit. 
flo  they  go  backwards  and  fbartwavds,  and  if 
they  come  apart  or  fall,  t^ey  haive  to  kneel 
dewn  and  make  a  **  back  "  for  othero  to  tum- 
ble over  in  the  same  wfpr.  I  remarked  two 
young'men  dining*  together  in  this  wwywho 
tnniedift  summerset  twcnty-three  times  in  sue- 
eession.  At  last  they  fell  from  a  feint  of  one 
of  the  **  baehi^"  w4io  began  to  grow  tired  of 
the  sport.  Tbey  wenrt  on  playing  till  evening 
gradually  crept  over  us,  and  tfaw  sun  was 
quite  lost  behind  the  snow-oapped  mountains. 
Then,  as  the  dews  fell  heavily,  and  the  chill 
air  grew  keener,  they  tied  up  their  trowsers ; 
and,  shufiSLing  on  their  slippers,  returned  to 
our  little  town,  bawling  rude  monotonous 
choruses,  and  dancing  as  wiey  went,  if  hoppin;f 
would  not  be  a  better  term  for  their  uncouth 
manoeuvres. 

I  have  returned  home.  A  wood  fire  burns 
oheerftilly  in  tlie  hearth,  and  a  lamp  sheds  a 
pretty  tempered  light  on  the  desk  I  am  to 
use  presently.  The  books  and  maps,  tlie 
dumpy  pens,  and  the  well-worn  penknrfb,  the 
cirar  case,  the  broken  tea -cups  on  a  side- 
table;  and  the  milk  in  a  glass,  all  made  read^ 
by  kind  liands,  seem  to  smile  a  silent  welcome 
to  me,  \ik&  old  friends.  Rve  minutes  at  the 
whodo-w,  afew  cups  of  fcpa,  a  short  game  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  then  to  bed. 

OLD  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

TfflBpoet  Oray  has-pleastmtly  told  us  that 
the  best  enjoyment  during  the  dog  days  is 
'*to  lie  on  a  sofa  and  reaa  novels.'^  Sultry 
hours  may  be  as  agreeably  whiled  away  by 
turning  over  a  volume  of  old  newspapers. 

The  Domestic  IfttelHgence,  from  March, 
sixteen  hundred  and  seven ty^nine  to  March, 
sixteen  hundred  and  eighty,  is  now  in  our 
hands.  The  volume  is  "not  remarkable  for 
thickness,  and  still  less  for  size ;  for  newspapers 
in  this  early  day  were  published  but  twice  a 
week,  and  were  but  hal^sheete  small  folio, 
and  tfava  ocareely  larger  ihma  the  broadside 
which'  displayed  the  last  dymg  speech,  or 
detmUd  the  startling  pvrtioniars  of  the  last 
horrid  Popish,  or  detestable  Presbyterian 
plot.  The  publisher  of  the  Pjjper,  however, 
filled  his  two  pages  well.  Tliere  is  close 
type^  and  nanY>w  margui ;  and-  alttiough,  of 
course,  immeasurably  behind  the  modem' 
newspaper,  the  Ia>tellfgen6er  of  thooA  ^ays, 
in  extent  of  information  as  well  as  in  tlie 
aflvantage  of  its  wider  circulation,  was  a 
gres't  advance  upon  the  earlier  newsletter. 
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It  is  cimovi»4o  bhh4c  how  with  the  grest 
atrifa  for  lib^ty.  ihid  em  of  tidwapapeiv  oom- 
meutea ;  and  hiow  hit  aftored  Mi^esty  himself 
was  GDiupelled  by  tJ^  fhre^of  p«blie  opinion 
to  publieii  a  jcniiml  at  Oxford*  Daring  the 
Proteetortute,  newftpapera  ware  abundant ;  but 
at  the  happy  Bestontionthey  dwindled  down 
to  the  royaUy-appointed  Gnacitte, 

It  is  cutiotts  to  look  ortr  these  Gazettes. 
AU  the  time  the  piagne  was  extending  its 
fearful  ravtwea^  we  £00  not  a  word  !*^aring 
the  itfedc  that  London  was  bikninff,  there 
is  Bot  a  line  noting:  tli»  ruin  of  the  first 
oity  of  the  realm^  bufc-nrereiy,  a  week  or  two 
afler,  a^  remark  that  lorders  had  been  given 
to  clear  tiway  the  rubbish  1  Little  foi^ffn 
newB ;  but  we  are  ddy^imforaed  where  the 
court  is.  ^^  domestic  newsy  exocpt  whsft  his 
saore4i^Iaj«st;^*8  wheraaboot  is  carefully  in« 
dioated,  H!0re  is  an  ^ifying  notice  in  sixteen 
hundred  aodsLxty-nina : 

April  ttrelfthy  bis  Majesty  is  pleased  to  declare  that 
1>y  re&s<Mi  of  tlio  approaching  heat  of  summor,  lie  shall 
coDtimie  Ui  touch  tot  the  evil  only  till  'the  end  of  this 
present  Hontb ;  after  then,  not  tSlt  Octoher. 

Bu^  miserable  as  this  dearth  of  news  must 
have  been  to  men  who  Bad  been,  uxuier  the 
Protectorate,  accustomed  to  their  many 
newspapers^  none  were  suffered ;  or,  at  most, 
but  one  or  two  occasibnally  au^d  furtively 
appeared  until  the  redctioa  consequent  on 
eighteen  years  of  misrule  commenced,  when 
the  spirit  of  hostility  to  a  prince  whose  after 
conduct  showed  how  well  merited  that 
hostility  had  been,  burst  forth,  so  fiercely, 
that  Charles,  who,  with  Vicar ,  of  Bray  feel- 
ings, had  declared  that  he  would  not  be  sent 
on  his  travels  again,  T^as  compelled  to  pause, 
and  allow  the  act ,for  reatxaiuina  the  liberty 
of  the  press  to  be  repealed.  "Hereapon, 
says  Boger  Norton,  "  the  press  became  very 
licentious  against  the  court  s^d  clergy,"  No 
doubt  it  would  be,  if  truth  were  licence  ;  and 
forthwith  appeared  some  score  Intelligencers^ 
all  professing  to  give  full,  true,  and  particuhir 
accounts  of  passing  events. 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  iriodf 

Caou)  flyiiig  all  ikhrMd. 

Here  is  the  account  of  the  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  penny-post : 

March  27,  1679.— Ou  Saturday  the  projectors  for 
conveying  letters  to  any  part  of  the  city  or  suburbs  for 
a  penny  a  letter,  opened  thdr  oflRces  in  Lime  Street, 
at  Charing  CroM,  and  Ttemple  BiiV,  beside  several 
inferior  ofiioM,  «C  which  they  hare  hung  cut  tables  to 
SMivertlte  t)eopl6  of  the  thing;  bnt  the  porters,  not 
wivhout  good  wnmm,  supposing  tkehi  wilt  be  a  great 
dinuautiau,  H  not  absohite  ruia  •f  their  eittployaient, 
have  shown  their  Msenlment  by  taking  down  and  tear- 
ing the  said  tablea  wheiover  they  met  with  then. 

This  Yiolent  maintenance  of  their  vested  in- 
tereets^on  the  part  of  the  London  porters  is 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  think  the 
working«U4ses  wiere  more  obedient  and  tract- 
able in  the  times  of  the  fine  old  English  gentle- 
aian-^o  palmy  days  of  Toryism.    In  subse- 


quent numbers  we  find  that  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  punished ;  but,  on  the  wliole^ 
public  opinion  seems  to  have  palliated  their 
oflfence  ;  so  when,  some  time  after,  "  Dr.  Tltut 
Gates,  'tis  said,  saith  this  [the  letter-carrying] 
is  a  project  of  the  Papists,^  an  eflfectual  extin* 
guisher  was  put  upon  the  whole  plan,  and  the 
penny-post  postponed  for  at  least  twenty 
years. 

We  may  smile  at  the  continual  allusiona  to 
popish  plots,  which  we  meet  in  almost  every 
number  of  our  Domestic  Intelligence,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  much  was  the  natural 
result  of  preceding  misrule  ;  and  when,  as  Mr. 
Macanlay  remarks,  society  was  one  maSs'  of 
combustible  matter,  no  wonder  materials  for 
igniting  it  were  readily  found.  Thus,  news 
f?om  Bristol  relates  that  many  sheep  have  bfeen 
found  killed  in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  nothmg 
but  the  fat  taken  ;  also  twenty  cows  milked 
of  a  night  by  some  unknovm  persons — part, 
as  the  editor  remarks,  of  some  bad  mysterious 
plot  of  the  Papists.  A  gentleman  fiuds  a 
parcel  of  sky-rockets  in  Smlthfield  ;  a  maid- 
servant in  the  Borough  discovers  fire-ball;^  in 
the  cellar—another  part  of  the  plot.  A 
flaming  sword  had  been  seen  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
a  rtiower  of  blood  liad  frightened — as  well  it 
might— a  woman  in  Wales,  while  njilkingher 
cow ;  Mrs.  Sheeres  and  her  family,  living 
near  the  Red  Lion,  Drury  Lane,  were  eye- 
witnesses of  a  blazing  star — all  warnings 
r'nst  the  popish  plot.  The  papers  duriog 
summer  abound  indeea  with  these 
marvels.  The  following  is  worth  tran- 
scribing : 

A  carrier  near  Cirencester  saw  near  Abingdon, 
just  after  sun-rising,  the  perfect  aimilitnde  of  a  tall 
man  in  a  sad-coloured  habit,  brandishing  a  hroadsword ; 
he  disappeared,  and  then  there  appeared  a  village  and 
woods. 

As  might  be  expected^  there  were  plenty  of 
robberies,  both  on  the  highway  and  in  private 
dwellings.  The  highwavmen  were  most  auda- 
cious, stopping  travellers  though  in  large 
companies.  Kobberies  in  private  houses  were 
conducted  much  in  the  usual  way,  but  some 
of  the  accounts  are  very  suggestive.  A  house 
in  Moorfields  was  robbed  by  two  men  getting 
over  the  gardejn  paling,  and  breaking  the 
casement.  They  carried  off  three  flowered 
petticoats  and  a  Farendon  gown,  altogether 
worth  ten  pounds.  A  maidrservant  ooming 
over  Bed  Lion  fields  in  the  dusk  is  rqbbed  iof 
a  basket  of  linen  worth  seven  or  eight  pound!?. 
Bed  Lion  fields?  Moorfieldal  Where  ai>e 
they  1  Some  younc  |;entlemen  seam  to  have 
anticipated  the  ooings  of  the  Waltham 
Blacks,  for  we  find  that  a  gentleman  living 
at  a  place  called  Dulwich,  having  had  many 
deer  stolen  from  his  park,  kept  watuh,  and 
fpund  the  deer  stealers  were  no  conunen  men^ 
but  some  of  his  neighbours.  We  have  ao- 
counts  of  mau}^  serious  duels,  in  whidi 
mostly  one  is  killed.  As  these  are  always 
represented  as  resulting  from  sudden  quar- 
rels, mostly  at  tavern^  over  wiae,  or  dice, 
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the  danger  of  wearing  a  sword  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  ia  forcibly  proved.  We  have 
Sk  passing  hiut  of  the  early .  Mohawks  in  the 
QoUce  tnat  a  person  of  honoiu>-*^ia  is  evi- 
dently a  misnomer — ^was  charged  ynih.  break«- 
ing  windows  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  As  the 
winter  approaches,  we  find  many,  aooounts  of 
linkmen  guiding  passengers  along  the  ont* 
Blurts  of  the  metropolis,  and  then  i'obbing 
them. 

In  the  acoonnt  of  that  great  city  festival, 
Lord  Mayor  s  day,  we  are  told  that  Sir 
!Robert  Clayton  was  met  by  the  Artillery  comf- 
pany  in  buff  coats  and  red  feathers,  and  that, 
preceded  by  four  pageants,  all  referring  to  th# 
art  and  mystery  of  the  drapers,  to  which 
worshipfol  company  he. belonged,  he  rode  in 
solemn  state  to  GuildhalL  The  nejct  notice 
worth  record  is  very  curious:  Last  Friday 
morning,  Nov.  fourtee*?th,  his  Majesty  and 
several  of  the  nobility  went  on  foot  to 
Hampton  Court ;  they  stayed  some  time  by 
the  way,  dined  there,  and  returned  to  White- 
hall the  same  evening,  about  six  of  the  dock. 
The  king  had  during  the  summer  been  se- 
riouslv  Wf  and  we  thmk  there  is  little  doubt 
^t  this  excursion  was  planned  to  prove  his 
complete  recovery.  He  seems  to  have  been 
at  this  time  very  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
popular  party,  for  we  find  it  specially  noted— 
His  Majesty  hath  given  strict  orders  lor  the 
rempval  of  all  Papists  and  suspected  persons 
fton  the  palace;  and  soon  afler  it  is  tri- 
nn^hantly  recorded  l^t  the  Duchess  of 
PdrtsmoQth's  servants  are  dismissed.  The 
apparent  bigotry  of  these  feelings  will  dis- 
a|]^ar  when  we  remember  that  not  only 
Stoart  misrule,  but  French  domination,  were 
included   in    our    forefathers'    estimate    of 

The  violent  feelings  of  the  times  are  yet 
farther  displayed  in  the  exulting  account 
eocapying  tne  whole  of  the  first  page  of  the 
Booiestic  Intelligence,  of  the  procession  on 
llie  seventeenth  of  November,  the  Pope- 
harning,  as  It  was  called.  On  this  day— the 
Uraivetisary  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  and 
therefere  considered  more  proper  for  a  Pro- 
testant manifesto  than  Gimpowder-plot  day, 
>hieh  cotild  bring  only  recollections  of  a 
toHy  whom  the  nation  might  well  wish  to 
be  rid  of-^^rowds,  we  are  told,  assemhled  in 
«pper  Moorfields,  then  a  wide  open  space, 
*%here  Flnsbury  Square  now  stands,  and  from 
Hb^nee  at  five  o'clock  the  long  procession  of 
korsemen,  attended  by  above  a  thousand 
fiaks  and  torches,  escorted  the  whole  college 
^  cardinals,  and  the  Pope,  all  on  horse- 
hftck,  and  appropriately  dressed,  from  Moor- 
6slds  into  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  from 
^h«i^  to  Aldgate,  from  whence  they  returned 
Amg  Leadenhall  Street,  OomhilL  and  Cheap- 
lide^  to  Temple  Bar,  where  a  huge  bonfire 
iba&ed  right  opposite  the  King'b  Head  tavern, 

Li«d  frtjere  the  Green  Ribbon  Club  held  their 
ibsfttings.  Here,  while  the  C^ubbists,  with 
kats,and  nto  permqnes,  trith  pipes  in  tibeir 


motttks,  and  meny  fa^es,  as  Rower  North 
indignantly  reeorde,  illed  the  double  balcony, 
the  richly  dressed  effigy  of  tAie  Pope,  as 
iatrge  as  life,  wtas  suspended  abov^  t^e  bon-* 
fire,  and  lonid  the  ringing  of  the  beltei,  and 
sho«t8  of  the  multitude,  filing,  at  a  given 
signal,  into  the  bonfire.  The  proocMioti  i-eally 
seems  tobsve  been  toast  splendid,  axid  is  esti- 
UMUbed  to  haracost  many  hundred  pounds.  Roger 
Korth  ejBpresslyattriburteeit  to  the  contrivance 
of  the  Green  Ribbon  Clnb,  the  Bro^es's 
of  that  day ;  and  when  we  remember  tbat  so 
long  aprooession  was  allowed  to  pass  nnmo- 
kitod  through  the  prinoipal  streets,  that'  the 
city  bells  rang  tfaronehont  t^  day,  and  that 
business  was  sospended,  we  may  well  believe 
that,  although  a  popular  manifeetatiof^  it 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  very'  influential 
men.  From  Itogea*  North's  most  amusing 
£zamen.  we  find  that  the  same  <pt>ooe0sion 
was  made  the  two  following  years  ;  but  then 
came  the  Tory  reaction,  and  the  Pope  and 
Guv  Fawkes  remained  alike  free  from  all 
such  discourteous  celebrations  vntil  the 
Revolution,  and  then  a  third  victim  was 
sometimes  added,  in  the  efBgy  of  the  exiled 
monarch. 

There  is  little  news  to  enliven  the 
Christmas  season  ;  except  one  marvellous 
story  of  a  terrible  ghost  which  appeared  at 
Lewes,  in  the  shape  of  a  man  surrounded  by 
fire  ;  and  the  Ratifying  intelligence  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  nath  recovered  from  illness,  to 
the  joy  of  all  good  Protestants,  together  with 
the  yet  Jttore  gratifying  news  that  his  Grace 
of  Monmouth,  who  lu3  lately  returned  from 
the  continent,  with  several  peers,  to  the  no 
small  joy  of  the  city,  waspleased  to  dine  at 
the  Crown  tavern,  in  lleet  Street,  where 
hundreds  of  spectators  crowded  to  see  him 
take  coach.  Soon  after,  we  find  the  Domestic 
Intelligence,  now  with  the  superadded  title 
of  Uie  Protestant,  more  than  half  filled  with 
a  marvellous  account  of  a  girl  in  Somerset- 
shire, who,  during  Monmouth's  visit  in  the 
last  summer,  was  completely  cured  of  scrofula 
by  the  dnke^  tetuch.  With  much  minuteness 
this  document  states  how  on^  Elizabeth 
Parot  a  gud  of  twenty,  whose  arm  had  been 
disabled  by  the  king's  evU,  had  had  it  borne 
in  upon  her  mind  that  if  she  oould  but  tpuch 
the  duke  she  should  be  cured  ;  and  how,  re- 
gardless of  her  neighbour's  scepticism,  and 
the  anger  of  her  mother^  who  threatened  her 
with  a  good  beating  if  she  went,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  White  Lodge^  in  Henton  Park,  and 
mingled  with  the  <^rowd.  Here  ^  the  duke^s 
glove,  as  Providence- would  have  it,  the  upper 
pArt  hung  down,  so  that  his  wrist  was  bare." 
Then  she  pressed  forward,  and  caught  hold 
on  him  by  the  bare  wrist  with  her  aore  hind, 
saying,  "  God  bless  your  greatnesft ; "  and  the 
diie  answered,  « '  Qod  bless  you."  The  girl 
now  rushed  back  overioyed,  though  her 
mother  declared  she  would  beat  her  for  her 
boldness,  but  ^he ,  persisted  she  should  .he 
cured,  and  so,  says  the  report,  she  was.    To 
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tixis  marvelloufl  story  t4«nty  of  aigDaUrta 
are  appended.  F'nai  ana  forvmoBt  k  that  of 
the  parson  of  Crookhon^  then  that  of  hia 
clerk,  of  two  eaptains,  and  five  country  g«^ 
tlemen ;  and  the  editor  states  that  the  mr 
giiwiL  documeBtmay  be  seen  at  the  .AmBtjgwUaa 
cofifee-houae. 

Xhia  doaument  has- to  ua  a  fieleam  ^tgnifi- 
caAce ;  for  thifi  ailly  atory,  whiob  iwm  bijQMdktt 
80  prominently  forward  on  JAoiKmoBmU 
SQO^d  msU  to  the  w^t»  led  n)M^  a  dvfot^d 
but  ignorant  foUoaHer  to  hia.etatMlawi,  and 
not  ifiaprobabJ y  waa  the  eauae  of  Wa.  filial 
erroy--^at  of  allowij^  hiH^elf  to  be  pto- 
ekttfoed  kimr,  instdad  of  AOpeaiiDir  asnong 
-  '""^imiitrnfimctSf^y.  It 
^  a  atrange  thiQ^  to  ^nd  evbcLia 
it  in  sixteen  hnnidred  and  euhty-^ 
to  find,  not  country  <d'0X?na  only,  but  London 
citisena,  men  who  had  lived  under thepro- 
teotemte,  aad  lived  proapeionaly,  'evidently 
believing  l^e  efficaqy  of  th^  roval  tou^in 
acro&h^  and,  nore,  baHttving  that  ^he  poa* 
session  of  thk  ooovit  virtme  waa.a  anre  indir 
cation  of  the  trueprinoe. 

Svggetfl^ve,  however,  as  these  paasiiig 
notices  of  what  occurred  more  thaoi  a 
luindred  and  sevaiity  yatoi  ago  Biay  be, 
perhapa  the  character  of  the  tames  in  refer- 
emce  to  domestic  jQJe  is  more  vividly  exhibited 
in  the  advertisements,  which)  not  in  inter- 
minable cokuMis,  but  by  twos  and  threes,  are 
aqueeaed  in.in  small  type  at  the  end.  llieae 
atre.«ften  curvoi&s,  although  they  do  .not  take 
a  very  wide  range. 

Here,  Oaatile,  marble,^  and  white  soap,  as 
gBod  as  can  be  made,  is  advertiaed,.  and  alao 
eerdial  drops,  like  ail  other  cardial  drops, 
suitable  for  every  ailment  Then  we  have 
four  piecea  of  tapestry-liangings  to  be  sold, 
fall  of  aiH:  aiid  of  liffely  colours,  to  be  afforded 
a  great  pennyworth.  The  days  of  dreadful 
sacnfieefl,  the  reaxier  "wili  perceive,  had  not 
yet  arrived.  The  summer  or  aixteen  hundred 
and  aevanty-tiine  was  disturbed  by  tlie  stupid 


and  malignant  Meal'^b  Plot  f  ao,  soon 
after  we  have  the  following  announcement : 
Xhere  is  la^ly  irablished  a  new  aet  of  very 
uaefol  bnttona  for  shirt  rieeves  or  riyffles, 
theve  being  described  upon  them  some  of  the 
moat  remarkable  paasages  of  tke  lateihorrid 
]^t !  We  have  mostly  been  accustomed  to 
QOBaider  canary  birds  as  not  having  been  very 
long  introduced  into  England,  but  we  find 
have  that  tlxere  will  be  some  hundreds  -of  rai>e 
canary  birda  to  be  acid  at  tho  houae  of  Mr. 
James  DaHon,  ihe  Three  Tuns  in  Gbmcechuvoh 
Street  This  advertisement  is  from  time  to 
Lime  repeated. 

Notices  of  faouaea  to  let  are  frequent. 
Th««  is  Morton  Abbey,  containing  several 
te^ge  rooms,  with  gardens,  "fishponds,  dove- 
houae,  brewhouse,  woddhouse,  and  a  very 
fine  ohi^.  Then,  the  house  in  whlph  Sir 
Thomas  li)avia,  late  alderman,  lived,  on  Snow 
Hill,  is  to  be  sold,  with  four  rooms  on  a  floor. 
well  wwinacoted :  a  coachhouaey  atables,  ana 


two^ajcdena.  Gardena  on  Snow  Hill !  Yet 
people  were  beginning  to  seek  after  the 
•ouutrv;  Idany  a  eitixen  cast  a  longing  look  . 
towara  Islington :  not  the  aortliem  or 
weabem  eo^raaiiiiea  of  that  wide  parish — for 
Highbury  and  Barnabury  were  complete 
woodland  then,  while  HoUoway  was  on^y 
«nowa  as  faeii^g'On^the  Bamet  road,  and  sup- 
l^jing^the.la^ar  nortion  of  London  with 
milk  and  cream, — ^out  up  by  the  pleaaaat 
fields  before  you  come  to  the  Green ;  and 
here  were.mauy  scliools,  almost  rivaling  the 
oriebrated  sohoola  at  Hackney.  Among  them 
Mrs.  Salmtm'a  took  perhaps  the  highest 
place.  Here  is  her  daughter's  advertise- 
ment :  would  it  had  been- more  in  detail,  that 
we  miffht  have  learnt  what  the  terma  of  a 
Mutcef  fooardiag-sthool  were  in  the  rei^  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  whether  the  ailver 
spoons  and  the  towels  were  required  then  as 
now:  the  silver  forks  we  kuow  were  but  just 
eominginto'foshion,  and  tiuiu  only  for  invalids. 
'^MvsJ-Woodoock,  Mrs.  Salmon'adaughter,  who 
hea>kept  tha>  school  in  Freeman?a  Court,  Koyal 
Sachaaige,  is  now  removing  to  a  great  bouse 
atlfdington,  forthe  air,  to  keep  a  boardtirg- 
s(^ool  ;  but  Mr.  Hughes,  the  dancing- 
master,  wilLcoBtimie  the  sdiool  in  FreemaiTs 
Court."  We  have  some  subsequent  adver- 
tisements of  Mr.  Hughes  and  nis  danciug 
academy ;  indeed,  these  were  so  popular  at 
this  time  in  London  that  the  narrs^r  of  the 
travels  of  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Florence,  ten 
years  before  this  date,  expressly  tells  us 
that  his  highness  was  taken  to  see  one  of 
them. 

There  are  a  tolerable  number  of  losses 
advertised  ;  the?nost  numei*oufi  relate  to  dogs 
and  houses.  For  an  extraordinary  small 
spaniel  a  guinea  reward  is  ofi*ered  ;  and  for 
grey  mares  and  bay  nags,  the  reward  is  al- 
ways forty  shillings.  Tms  is  the  sum  offered 
for  a  fat  black  boy,  eighteen  years  old,  in 
grey  livery  lined  with  green  serge,  green 
stockings,  and  a  grey  hat ;  a  reward  which, 
we  hope,  was  never  paid.  Here  is  a  curious 
bit  of  costume :  On  Sunday  last,  April  sixth, 
sixteen  hundred  and  ei^ty,  strayed,  a  child 
three  years  old,  in  a  red  cap,  striped  gown, 
orange  petticoat^  green  stockings,  and  new 
ahoea. 

When  the  description  of  the  person  is 
added,  the  advertisement  often  becomes  very 
amusing.  Thus,  Nicholew  Pricklowe,  who  has 
runaway  irom  his  master  at  theBoyal  Coffee 
Mill,  in  Cloth  Fair,  is  described  as  a  squat, 
thick  fellow,  with  lank  brown  hair.  Mary 
G^okiing,  who  has  taken  French  leave  of  her 
mistress,  the  laundress,  and  with  more  (^an 
belonged  to  her,  is  described  as  of  middle 
stature,  brown  hair,  and  low,  broad  forehead. 
One  Charles  James  is  of  middle  stature,  fiaxen 
hair,  little  cuded  pate,  thin  faced,  and  full 
grey  eyes.  'Notices  of  trampers,  supposed  to 
have  stolen  goods  in  their  possession,  are 
ire<|uent  and  sometimes  a  list  of  property 
supposed  to  be  stolen  b  published.    Uma,  in 
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one  Jobn  Bobmsou's t petseasi oe,  the  tt)^6^ng 
artides  were  found  :-*<v  Soweredsilk  iiaoriung 
gd^Dund  iDaiktle^8efQew<ymen*S'pouit«leevefi, 
a  pftir  of  goid  and  red  ool^^irckl  ftrio^ed 
glcrresy  >«  tab^y  prmt  watered  waisi- 
coat,  a  Mid  Smuerum  eolMived  «0At— vrbat 
«olour  eould  this  iurw  been  ?*— ^it^b  frest  but- 
tons, and  button^iolea  edj^-^ith  .^kl  |)urJ. 
Bat  for  'loiBilte  deaeiripiicma,  betb  of  meax 
andherae,  pefinape  ibe  folkrwing  ladvei^Ue^ 
tami  fortbe  apDrebeiision  of  J^hu  Ckieb* 
mead  surpasses  vAL  >Twenty4bur  reara  of  a^e^ 
«f  middle  atotiu-e,  ^eometbiiig  ha^gbtj  m 
speech  and  carriage,  very  light-coloured  hair, 
m(yre>lilfe^»^oH'f)ier7kng,  litUe  beard,  fiace  | 
MmewhAt  Teddtsb,  by  reason  af  ihe  imall 
{)ox,  bat  of  eheefful  countenamee.  He  used 
to  wear  *&  gr^y  bat,  a  •sad-coloured  eoa^^.aAd  i 
4isedto  travel  abo«t  the  coutitry  to-aell'rugs 
•od  eoTevlida.  He  went  oS  with  a  banr  laare  | 
ef  long  body,  «nd  thdek  fore  lege,  booked 
note,  and  sour  eonoteiiaiice.  Only  tbeAcitia- 
temed  forty  «bBlii]g8  are  ^ffeted  ibrtfaa^p- 
pvebeasion  of  this  remarkable  ))air. 

Towai^  the  aeaseo  <»f  Chri^tnna»^<a)id  tke 
New  Yei^  we  might  eslpeet  to  find  ^^me 
adyertieettaepita  Of  Ohrietmas  fare^*-*  naiMliB 
ef  tke  *9»ii,  or  Jordan  almondi^  or  dates, 
(km  alwctysused  to  give  ndflteeaieat  a  ^quality 
^bnroar,  Init  there  are  no  snoh  annonnee- 
■tents;  aad  then  we  call  to  lemembranee 
that  in  Ifaoae  days  •  the  ilnportant  seieoce  of 
puffing  waa  qikite  in  its  infaney ;  •  that  our 
Ifreat  great  .grandmothers  dealt  with  the 
(rocera-aiiHi  linen- dr^)er8y  whose  fathers  t^d 
served  tbeir  iei4hera<andi  inatherB  before  them, 
and  tiiat^ao  /ar,  simpi^eo^^,  frmn  weloonnsg 
tiuiUing  iMivertisefiientB  of  goods  below  eost 
pr&tie,  aad^itrtieles  «t  a:  ruinous  eaerifice,-  they 
would  bfire  shaken  their  beads,  and  at  onee, 
in  their  iskagination,  have  consigned  tho'nn- 
fortttoatei  pi^er  to  the  Oeumter,  or  more  pro- 
IwUy  to  New  Bedlam.  The  foUowing  is  the 
aearest  approach  to  the  nMdcrn  'Sl^le  'Of 
adr^rtiaement : 

A  smallip&Teel  of  meel^  eJteeUent  tea  le^  by 
aecideztt,  faHen  into  the  bands  of  a  private 
pcrsoft  to  besold,  b«it  tbat  none  may  bodis- 
appointed,  the  lowest  price  is  thirty  sbillings 
a  pound,  and  not  any  to  be  sold  under  a 
pound  weighty  for  which  they  are  desired  to ' 
bring  a  convenient  box.  Incptiire  of  Mr.  | 
Thomas  Eagle,  King's  Head  Street,  St.  j 
James's  Market.  [ 

Thirty  cpbiiUags  atpotmd,  at 'a  time^wkenl 
moneywAS  more  than  double  its  prescat-vialue!  I 
Truly,  a  dish  of  tea  in  these  '  days  was  a 
veritable  dramgfit  of  auram  potaWle. 

With  the  ftmowlng  very  different  advertise-  [ 
ment,  which  appears  in  the  Domestic  Intelli- 
gence of  December  twenty-sixth,  we  must| 
conclude  :  Whereas,  on  Thursd.ty,  the! 
eighteenth,  Mr.  John  Dryden  was  assaulted  j 
and  wounded  in  Bose  Street,  Coveut  Garden, ! 
by  divers  men  unknown :  If  any  person  make  J 
uscovery  of  tke  offenders  to  the  said  Mr. J 
John  I>ry<ien,or  any  justlcoof  the  peace,  he| 


shall  not  on^y  receive  fifty  pounds,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Blancbard, 
goidsnii6h,  aext  door  to  Temple  Bar,  but  if 
the  discoverer  be  one  of  the  aetors,  he  shall 
have  the  fiHy  pounds  without  letting  his 
name  be  known,  or  receiving  tbe^  least  trouble 
of  anypvoseeotion. 


CHIP. 
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It  requires  a  cerUin  ameunt  of  moral  oon- 
rage  to  we^r  a.f<*lt  bat — particularly  one  of 
the '  Hoc  Ker,  or  conieally  wide-i^wake  form.  I 
wear  one,  and  shall  coniittue  to  da  so*  Z  and 
that  it  reouires  no  brushing.;  that  lean,  sit 
«pon  itjfotd  it  up  into  a  vexy  sdoftaU  oompass, 
and  put  it  into  my  poeket,  if  I  like  ;  that  it 
lasts  a  long  tin:ke,  MEkdin^ver.aets  shabby  { 
that  it  is  very  thdap,  a»nd  of  suffieienUy 
bumble  uppeiuranoe  to  render  its  b«ng  stolen 
or  exohoiiged  for  ^  worse  vei^^  in^)robabla. 
Moreover,  I  am  bound  to  my  felt  hat  by 
strong  ties  of igratitud^,  for  it  onoe  aaved  me 
from  having  my  head  broken. 

rwas.A)a(kmig  a  shost  et^v  io  iBeiiin,  that 
lavge,  aquare,  sour^souMmelli^g  city,  De- 
airous  of  seeing  what  Ufe  after  dark  in  the 
capital  of  Prussia  was  lilbe,  I  w-ent-ono  night 
to  an  estabkshment,  tbe  Kceni^'a  Something^ 
where  there  was  plenty  of  music  and<jUncisig 
(witb^a  btriet  jgovei'ttmeiMi  lieense^yQu  may 
be  sure),  and  immense  quantitiea  4f  beer  and 
tobacco.  TbM]gh  aa  Ea^iander,!  was  gallant 
enough  io  o^fer  my,pArtsMi*9  at  the  eoneUision 
ofa  waltz,  a  glass  of  Bavarii^  beec;  which  she 
was  ^ood  enoi^  to  accept,  and  to  «arkake  of 
to  her  own  appatrent  sausfiustton,  but  to  the 
undisguised  distaste  of  a  young  man  with  a 
ring  on  his  thumb,  her  formei*  partner}  who 
was  so  lomgand  lanky  in  stature,  so  unctuous 
and  tawny  in  face,  hair,  and  «ttire,  that  he 
put  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the  welligreaaed 
poles,  up  which 'fellows  atreountry  fairs  were 
accustomed  to  climb  for  legs  of  mutton.  I 
think  I  was  endeaveuvlj^g  to  explain,  thi»  {in 
execrable  GernMn)  to  the  ieur  beerndrinker, 
when  tliis  jealous  man  b^g^  to  bo  rude  and 
insulting  to  the  lady,  to  wa,  aiMl  to  the  kuul 
oC  my  birth  <dUMl  to  her  soas  in  general.  I 
resented  his  insolence ;  high  woixls  ensued, 
followed  by  very  low  ones  (on  his. part)  but  no 
blows;  psu^ly  because  there  we»e  several 
policemen  in  the  room,  p^tlv,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  oleaginous  Othello  believed  in  the 
tradition  commoaall  over  the  oontinent^  that 
every<£ngKBh«iinn,  of  whatever  ra^nlcor  siee, 
has  been  U^ained  from  his  youth  upwards  in 
the  seieuce  aud  practice  of  the  ^^  boaxe,"  and 
hits  hard  and  true,  I  went  away  from  the 
Kcenig's  whatever  its-naosne  wta,  shortly  after- 
wards, and  had  fot^otten  all  about  the  greasy 
man;  when  tu^ming  the  corner  of  the  street, 
I  received  a  tremendous  blow  with  some 
blunt  instrumeut  on  the  back  of  the  bead,  or 
of  the  hat  rather,  for  the  trusty  felt  opposed 
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taelf  to  tlie  force  of  the  bludgeon  tOBt  as 
)fiectually  aa  Saladin^s  cushion  might  have 
lone  to  Bong  lUchard's  broadsword.    The  j 
yiow  only  dazed  and  staggered  me,  thanks  i 
x>  my  vide-awake.     I  immediately  turned  f 
round,  and  beheld  my  greasy  friend  running  | 
iway  an  fiist  as  his  lon^;  legs  could  cairy  him.  j 
But  he  was  not  wise  in  his  generation.    If 
be  had  darted  down  a  dark  entry,  or  into  a 
doorway,  he   micht  have  escaped ;    but  it 
was  a  very  bright  moonlight  night,  and  I 
of  course  ran  alter  him,  vociferating  •'Btop 
thief  r'  as  if  I  had  been  in  Seven  Dials, 
London.     The  chase  ^ns  thort.     The  long 
man  i^an  intoihe  arms  of  a  Polizei,  a  nigbS 
constable,  who^  immediately  he  had  collared 
him,  tripped  lus  heels  up,  and  then  dragged 
him  up  again,  knocked  him  against  a  wall, 
punched  his  ribs,  and  apostrophised  him  in 
sundry  compound  Oerman  words,  winding 
i4>  with  contemptuous  and  indignant  *Du*s." 

My  complaint  was  soon  made.  The  fisUow 
had  been  taken  in  flagrant  delict ;  and  the 
bludgeon  (a  most  murderous  cudgel)  was 
pick^  up  at  the  very  street  comer  where  he 
had  assaulted  me. 

**  Justice  is  on  the  alert,**  said  the  Pblizei 
to  me.  ^^AmJ^  take  this  man  to  the  lock- 
up, herr  1  1  promise  you  he  will  get  three 
months,  -*  three  solia  months*  imprison- 
ment. Or  do  you  consent  to  arrange  the 
matter  1  *' 

Kow  the  imprisonment  of  lihe  long  man 
could  not  have  done  me  one  groscben's  worth 
of  ffood«  My  hat  had  saved  my  head,  and  I 
haa  got  no  hurt,  and  moreover,  the  prisoner, 
turning  out  an  arrant  cur,  began  to  whine 
and  blubber  most  piteously,  wriggling  like  an 
eel,  tidking  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  en- 
treating that  my  English  lordship  would  for- 
give him.  So  I  said  that  the  only  feasible 
arrangement  to  my  mind,  was  for  tne  man  to 
be^  pardon  for  what  he  had  done^  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  home. 

The  Polizei  immediately  assumed  an  aspect 
^f  the  rigidest  severity. 

"  Nein,  nein,"  he  said,  austerely, "  das  kann 
akht  seyn,  Herr.  Arrangement.  Home ! 
Poof!  Justice  must  not  be  trifled  with. 
You  must  both  come  with  me.  Ya :  both. 
You  as  plaintiflF ;  you  as  defendant.'*  Where- 
upon the  Polizei  looked  upon  me  with  an  air 
that  said  unmistakably,  ^'  Consider  yourself 
in  custody." 

I  was  about  to  resign  myself,  when  the  cul- 
prit, who  evidently  understood  better  than  I 
did  what  n  Prussian  judicial  '*  arrangement " 
was,  begiui  to  overwhelm  the  Polizei  with 
compound  gutturals ;  the  majority  of  which 
were  dead  and  buried  letters  to  me.  I  saw, 
however,  the  constable  frequently  strike  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  with  the  Angers  of  his 
right.  I  understood  that.  I  understood  it 
ail  when  the  long  man  produced  from  the 
pockets  of  his  tawny  trousers,  a  fat  silver 
coin  called  a  thaler,  worth  three  sMlHngs, 
whidi  he  handed  to  the  Polizei. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  admirably  philo- 
sophical equanimity  with  which  this  in^or^ 
ruptible  functionary  received  tiie  bribe.  He- 
looked  criticisnigly  at  At^  gav^'  Uie  greasy 
man  a  shove  forward,  to  intimate  that 
that  was  his  way  home  (an  intimation  he 
acted  upon  instantaneously),  pocketed  the 
thaler ;  looked  at  me,  winked  with  lus  mous- 
tache (the  Oermans  are  too  leBden^eyed'  to 
wink  wHli  their  organs  of  visionj^  and 
uttering  these  ivmarkable  wordi,  "  Dm 
Oerechtigkeit  let  beiriedigt*'  ( Justice  is 
satisfied),  tumed  on  Yarn  heel,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more. 

Upon  reflection,  next  day  I  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  if  justioe  was  not  satisfied  I  ought 
to  be  moderately  so.  In  &ot  the  municipal 
mediator,  though  at  first  sight  his  conduct 
would  seem  to  have  borne  some  aresemblaooe 
to  that  of  the  lawyer  in  the  faaaam  oyster 
arbitration  case,  had,  in,  die  maiB,'  giy^n 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned.  The 
greasy  mffian  hMi  esonped  his  meriled  three  * 
months*  imprisomnent  fat  a  trifling  mulctiS 
that  ^as  satisfaction  enough  for  hmL  The. 
Folizei  was  the  dcher  in  the  world  by  <me 
thaler :  he  waa  satisfied.  And  I  had  every 
reason  Ah*  satisfiiction  in  not  proseoutmg  na^ 
assailant,  t  should  havfr  had  to  have  gon« 
before  the  Oounsellor  of  Police  one  day,  the 
Assessor  the  next ;  lixe  Mimater  of  Police 
the  third  $  and  to  have  attended  the  adjudi* 
cation  of  the  process  on  the  fourth.  £*ouf 
days  lost  for  a  blow  that  did  me  no  harm  !  I 
could  not  even  have  foregone  the  prosecution 
or  have  left  Beriin,  for  my  passport  wa6  at 
t^e  I^lioe  office,  and  witkHit  a  paasport  laco^ 
motion  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
I  never  look  at  my  Mt  hat  without  th^king 
Of  the  Prussian  poliee  Gerechtilekeit  or  jus- 
tice, which  was  satisfied  by  a^ireen^iUing 
piece,  and  that  makes  me  reoajyi  with  a 
laugh  the  old  anecdote  of  the  Ke&tockian 
gentleman  who  stopped  the  ball  because 
Captidn  Larkfais  had  kissed  his  wife^  imnue- 
diately  ^ifterwards  vociferating^  *'  Hie  biJl  may 
go  on  again.  Captiag  Larkins  has  given  me 
satisfitction.  Oapting  Larkins  haa  LMHed  xtie 
five  dollars!" 


THE  TRUE  VOICE. 

TdicEs  90  tuokf  hannt  mttmmy  road, 

O,  tell  nio,  Aigd,  wliich  the  Yoice  of  Go»  9 

*'  'Tk  tiun  winch  moA  nUev«|  thee  of  thy  had." 

Yet  to  mO)  Aagel,  oft  it  doth  appear 
As  if  His  voice  were  toixiblo  to  hear. 
"  That  U  thy  owu  defect,  and  un-bortt  fear.** 

And  oft  about  me  it  a  voice  at  eve. 
Which  toUt  me  that  for  ever  I  ihall  gt{et*e. 
**  That  he  hath  such  a  voice,  do  not  ^Heve.** 

Yet  sometime!,  too,  at  e^o,  ill  voioet  dh^ 

And  comee  a  whi»p«^  of  tMnqaillily. 

**  His  voice  is  speaking  in  that  evening  sigh. 
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And  Bomedmet  roirnH  mc  nrpeteti  mnnBort  tiog- 
TheM  is  a  hoppgr-  end  lor  ev^ry  t<^og  I 
'^fhat  is^Uutv^n't  diorw  eiMrthward  echoing.*' 


NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  MARY  BARTON. 
GBAFTEB  TBE  THIRD. 

^MsuHsmtrLmiirox.'*  Margaret  had  been 
thinking  of  him  only  a  moment  before,  and 
reinembemg  his  inqnby  into  her  probable 
oeeupatlema  at  home.  It  waa  parler  du  eoleil 
ei  Ton- en  voit  lea  rajons ;  and  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  came  over  Margaret^s  face  as  she 
put  domn  her  board,  and  went  forward  to 
shake  hands  wUift  him.  *' Tall  mamma,  Sarah," 
Bftid  8h&  ^  Mamma  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
B^  many  questions  about  Edith ;  I  am  so 
mti6h^»bBged  U>  you  for  coming." 

^IHd  not  I  say  that  I  sheold  ? "  asked  he. 
in  a  lower  tene  thaa  that  In  which  she  had 
^len. 

^  ^But  I  heard  of  ywx  eo  &r  away  in  the 
HiebtandB  tluri;  I  nef  er  tho«|^t  Hampshire 
ootSd  oome  in.^ 

^Oh !  "^  aaid  h%  mora  lightly, "  our  young 
eottple  weore  playhig  such  foolish  {pranks,  run- 
idBg  aU  aorta  of  rus,  olimlung  th^s  mauntain, 
sai&g  on  that  lake^  that  I  teally  thought 
tiiey  needed  a  mentor  to  take,  eare  oi  them. 
And'  indeed  tlkey  idid ;  they  were  quite  beyond 
na^'  tmde's  management,  and  kept  the  old 
tfentfteman  in  a  panie  f(Hr  sixteen  hours  out  of 
Sie  tvraaity^fbue.  Indeed,  when  I  onoe  saw 
how  tmfit  they  were  to  be  trusted  alone, 
I  bought  it  my  duty  not  to  leave  them 
iSXi  I  hm  aeen  ihtm  suely .  embarked  at  Fly- 
^BoaUi." 

<«  Have  you  been  at  Plymouth  1  Oh!  Edith 
never  named  that.  To  be  sure,  she  has 
written  in  such  a  hurry  lately.  Pid  they 
teaQy  bmI  oa  Tuesdi^  i " 

'^Eeail^  sailed,  ana  relieved  me  from  my 
Kespoaeilnlitiea.  Edith,  cave  me  all  sorts  of 
MeSuigeB  lor  you.  I  beueva  I  have  a  little 
^minutive  note  somewhere ; .  yes,  here  it  is." 

'*^0hj  thank  you,"  exfil^med  Margaret: 
and  then,  half  vishing  to  read  it  alone  and 
nnwatched,  she  made  the  excuse  of  going  to 
tell  her  mother  again  (Sarah  surely  had  made 
some  mistake)  that  Mr.  Lennox  was  there. 

When  she  had  lelt  th&  room,  he  began  in 
his  scrutinising  way  to  look  about  him.  The 
little  drawmg-room  waa  looking  its  best  in 
tl|e  streonling  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
middSe  wincbw  in  Uie  bow  waa  opened,  and 
dustering  roses  and  the  scarlet  honeysuckle 
came  peeping  round  the  comer;  the  small 
lawn  was  gorgeous  with  verbenas  and  gera- 
moms  of  all  Diight  colours.  But  the  very 
brightness  outside  made  the  colours  within, 
seem  poor  and  faded.  The  carpet  was  ike 
from  new  ;  the  chintz  had  been  often  washed ; 
ihe  whole  apartment  was  smaller  'and  shab- 
bier than' he  had  expected,  as  back-groimd 
and  frame-work  for   Margaret,  herself  so 
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queenly.  He  took  up  one  of  the  books  lying 
on  the  table  ;  it  w^  the  ParadLso  of  Dante, 
in  the  proper  old  Italian  bindiog  of  white 
vellum  and  gold  ;  by  it  lay  a  dictionary,  and 
some  words  copied  out  in  Margaret's  hand- 
writing. They  were  a  dull  list  of  words,  but 
somehow  he  liked  looking  at  them.  He  put 
them  down  with  a  si^h. 

^The  living  is  evidently  as  small  as  she 
said.  It  seems  strange,  for  the  Beresfords 
belong  to  a  good  family." 

Margaret  meanwhile  had  found  her  mother. 
It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Hale*8  titful  days,  when 
everything  was  a  difficulty  and  a  hardship ; 
and  Mr.  £ennox*s  appearance  took  iMa  shape, 
although  secretly  she  felt  complimented  ny 
his  thinking  it  worth  while  to  call. 

<*  It  is  most  unfortunate  I  We  are  dining 
early  to  day,  and  having  nothing  but  cold 
meat,  in  order  that  the  servants  may  get  on 
with  their  ironing ;  and  yet,  of  course,  we 
must  aak  him  to  dinner — Edith's  brotheMn- 
law  and  all  And  your  papa  is  in  such  low 
spirits  this  morning  about  something — I  don't 
know  what  I  went  into  the  study  just  now, 
and  he  had  his  iace  on  the  table,  covering  it 
with  his  hands.  I  told  him  I  was  sure  Hel- 
stone  air  did  not  iigree  with  him  any  more 
than  with  me,  and  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  begged  me  not  to  speak  a  word 
more  against  Helstone,  he  could  not  beat*  it ; 
if  there  was  one  place  he  loved  on  earth 
it  was  Helstone.  But  I  am  sure;  for  all  that, 
it  is  the  danw  s^d  relaxing  air." 

Margaret  felt  as  if  a  thin  cold  cby^i  had 
come  between  her  and  the  sun,  Bhe  had 
listened  patiently,  in  hopes  that  it  might  be 
some  relief  to  her  mother  to  unburden  her- 
self;  but  now  it  was  time  to  draw  her  back 
to  Mr.  Lennox. 

^  Papa  likes  Mr.  Lennox ;  they  got  on 
together  famously  at  the  wedding  breakfast. 
I  dare  say  his  coining  will  do  papa  good. 
And  never  mind  the  dinner,  dear  mamma. 
Cold  meat  will  do  capitally  for  a  lunch,  which 
is  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Lennox  will  most 
likely  look  upon  a  two  o'clock  dinner." 

"But  what  are  we  to  do  with  him  till 
then  I    It  is  only  half-past  ten  now." 

'*  III  ask  him  to  go  out  sketching  with  me. 
I  know  he  draws,  and  that  will  take  him 
out  of  your  way,  mamma.  Only  do  come  in 
now;  ho  will  think  it  so  strange  if  you  don't." 

Mxs.  Hale  took  off  her  black  silk  apron, 
and  smoothed  her  ikce.  She  looked  a  very 
pretty  lady-like  woman  as  she  ^eeted  Mr. 
Leimox  with  the  cordiality  due  to  one  who 
was  almost  a  relation.  He  evidently  expected 
to  be  asked  to  spend  the  day,  and  accepted 
the  invitation  with  a  glad  readiness  that 
nmde  "MxB.  Hale  wish  she  could  add  some- 
thing to  the  cold  beef.  He  was  pleased  with 
everything;  delighted  with  Margaret's  idea 
of  going  out  sketching  together ;  would  not 
have  Mr.  Hale  disturbed  for  the  world,  with 
the  prospect  of  so  soon  meeting  him  at  dinner. 
Margaret  brought  out  her  drawing  materials 
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for  him  to  ohoote'from ;  Mid  alttr  the  papvr 
and  bruslies  had  been  dii\y  sflleettd,  the  two 
set  o«t  in  ti»e'nMrriett0pirit»in^lh6riworld. 

<' Novr,  piteftse,  iiMit  stop  facife  for  oiniBOte 
or  two/'  said  Mai^amt.  ^  .^ehese  ^ure  th» 
oQ^t^ged  ^at  baran^  me  flo^ianng  tbe  vainj 
fortnight,  reproaehmg  me  i«r  m$t  harving 
sketched  them." 

*^  Bofore  they  ttuubkd  dotvrn^And  fr««e  no 
more  seen.  'frn)y,  IfttM^jrare^  be-«keteiwd 
— and  they  are  very  piotttMMpi»^«^«  had 
bett«fr*B0(t^iit-i(>'^#4illiMntt7i«r.  Bstwbtre 
ghalt^we^sit  ? " 

""Oh!  Y«irinig)lt>lMAre(»iiH6irtr«^ht£h0ai 
chainb«fe  in  ih«  Ten^k,  ioMMd^f  having 
beeu'two«ioAtli8'infi;keHlghk«ds!  lAokat 
this  beantiftfl  tronk^of  a^ree,  #rkioii'tlMtwood- 
etftters  kwve'Mt  just  in  tbe^  nght'fdiM^a^sr  the 
light.  I>  \0ilt  iMttnUyt  plaid  orerfityaiid  ilrwttl 
be  a  regtilar  Ityreit  tivrene." 

**  With  yo>Qrr  fe«rt  hi  thaipviddle  fbr^a  vegaX 
fM^tool !  Stfty,  I  -will  move,  at>d  tiMn  you 
cKft  cone  AAaftr  tMs'  wf.  Wlio  lives  in^iheao 
cottages?** 

« 'ftrey  ^wwe  IwTilt  t)y  wfuAttofs  't%  «r 
sixty  years  sgo.  One  ie  niftllhabiled ;  tho 
forestem  are'goifig  to  (tt^it  down,as«oon«s 
the  old  laan  who  lives  in  the  otlver  is  «toad, 
poor  old  fallow  !  Lo«4c---4ih«]!e  Ifsas^^I  nost 
go  ond'SpscAc:  to  %im.  He  is  «>  <beaf  ^u'^^riU 
hear  all  ocir>se«pete.'* 

The  old  man  stood'bareheadud  In  the'tun, 
leaning  on  his  tstiek  at  'the  fr#Dt^^  his  eot- 
tag^l^His  stiff  features  reUwced  ii»to»«  slow 
flmile%^argaret  went  up* and  spoiie  to  Mm. 
Mr.  Lennox  hastily  idtrodtteed  the  two' figures 
into  his'  sketch,  and  finished  up-Uhe  laoabsape 
with  a  subordinate  refctfeaiee  to  "tbetn,  as 
Margaret  perceived,  when  the^time  oome  far 
getting  up,  puttinff  away  water,  atndt'aeraps  ^ 
paper,  and  e:di$bi^Sg  to  eaeh  etll^er  their 
sketeites.  ^he  laughed  and  Mofthai:  Mr. 
Lennox  wiatehed  her  eepnttenanee. 

"'Now,  I  call  that  treachercms;"  said'afae. 
^  I  litt^  thewght  you  were  making  oid  Isaac 
and  rae  into  subjecits,  when  you -t<^  bio' to 
ask  him  the  history  of  these  cottages." 

"  ft  was  irresistible.  You  cant  knew 'how 
strong  a  temptation  it  w«s.  I ' hardly  (iure 
tell  you  how  much  >I  shall  Mke  this  sketoh." 

He  was  not  q«ite  sifre  if  she  heard  this 
latter  sentence  before '«ihe  went  tothehro^ 
to  wash  her  palette.  Bhe  came  backra^er 
fltished,  iwit  looking  T)eifeetly  innocetft  and 
nneonseious.  He  was  glad  of  it,  to  the 
tt>eech  l&d  slipped  from- him  unawares — arare 
thing  in  the  ease  of  a  man  who  premeltitated 
his  actions  so  much  as  Henry  Lennox. 

The  aspect  of  home '  waa  all  right  and  bright 
when  they  reached  it.  The  elov^  on  her 
mbthei'sbrow  had  cleared  off  uwder  the  pro* 
pitious  influenee  of  a  brace  of  carp,  .most 
opportunely  presented  'by  a  neighbour.  "Mr. 
Ilale  had  returned  from  his  morning's  rottnd, 
and  was  awaiting  his  visitor  just  outside  the 
wicket  gate  that  led  Into  the  garden.  He 
looked  a  eom|^ete  gentleman  in  his  nkthior 


threadbavs  aoat  and  well'-woni  hat.  Mai-- 
garet  was  proud  of  her  latiieir;  "She  had 
always  a  fresh  and  tender  prtde  in  seeing 
how  favourably  he  impressed  every  stranger  ; 
still  her  qaiek  eye  eaught  over  his  face  and 
found  there  traces  of  some  unusual  disturb- 
ance, which  was  only  put  aside,  not  cleared 
away.      ' 

Mr.  Hale  "ScAeed^  to  look  at-titeir  sketches. 

*^!Dtfaiifk  yea  have  nunie  «he' tints  on  the 
thatoh  too  dawk,  iurve  you  inob?  "  as  he 
reUmed  Margaipet's  tohei*,  and  h«ld  out  his 
faao<i  -for  'Mr.  Iio&iiotk's,  wMcliwaa  wi«Mcld 
from  him  ose  ntMsent,  notomve. 

'<No,'papa!  IdoiT^  tlviuk  I  hft^.  The 
house»leek  sad  stcnke-erop  hvvve  f^rewn  so 
nMft^  datfhcrr  in  the  ^ain.  Is  it  not  like^ 
pa«a?'^said;«iite,  peeping  over  his  slMmMer, 
as  W  looked  ^  ihe'dgares  4n  Mr.  LeHitox's 
drawing. 

**Y^,  very  IHee.  Yow  figuroandway  of 
holdix^  younelf  is  capital.  AoA  it  w  just 
poor  old  Isaac's  stiff  way  of  stooping  his  long 
rhauM&atciirbadc.  ^Whaitis^tliia  Iwnging  from 
the  braiKh  of  ^tfae  ttfoef  ?  Kot  «  bipd'«  n«at^ 
surely. 

**Ohwo!  that  ismybomiet.  I  never  can 
draw  with'my  honmet'^m ;  itinakes'my  head 
BO  hot.  I  woB^er'if  I  ooiiid  manage  figures. 
There  are  so  many  people  abmt  iMewhom 
I  should  Mke^Kviritet^.*^ 

**  I  sh0«ld  flsgy  <that  a  liiMxefls  yem  very 
m«[ch' wish  -to  take  y«Kz^wonldalwityS' succeed 
in,'**8aidflfr.  l^ennoK.  *^  I  hanre  great  fskith  in 
the  power  of  wUl.  I  think  myself  I  have 
swcooeded  pretty  well  in  yours.**  Mr.  Hale 
hod  pteo€fded  thrai  into  1^  house,  while 
Margaret  was  Ungerktg  to  pluck  aome  roses, 
with  which  to  adorn  her  morning  gown  for 
dinner. 

^  A  regular  Lcmdon  girl  would  understand 
the^rapl^  meaning  of 'that  speech,"  thought 
Mr.  Lennox.  "  She  wouftd  he  up  to  looking 
through' every spee^  that  aywing  maa  made 
her  'for  the  ai»rr^re«peBS^  of  a  oomplimeHt. 
But  I  doi^t  believe,  Margaret) — Stay  ! "  ex- 
claimed he,  ^*Let  me  h^  you^;**  and  he 
gathered  for  her  eosse  yelvety  eramoisy  roses 
tfae^  wave  ahove^  her  reaeh,  and  then  •  dividing 
the  spoil  'he  placed  two  in  hisbuttoB'^iule, 
and  sent  her  in,  pleasad  aioKihappy/to  arro^ge- 
her  llowevs. 

The  convenaition  at  dinner  'iowed  on 
<|aietly 'and  i^reeably.  There  were*  plenty  ^of 
queetionB  to  be  asked  on  both  siide»-4he 
latest  intettigeDoe  which  each  could  giiie  of 
Mrs.  Shaw's  ^movements  in  ftady  to  be  ax- 
changed ;  and  in  the  interest  of  what  was 
saffd,  the  unpretendhij^  simplicity  of  tiiie^par- 
senagO'Ways^^-^bove  all-in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Margaret,  Mr.  Le&n^  ft^rgot  the  little 
feeling  of  disappointment  with  which  he  bad 
at  first  perceived  that  Margaret  had  spoken 
bvtthe  enmple  truth  when  Me  bad  described 
her  ihther's^ving'as'very  small 

*' Margaret,  my  child,  you  might  hare 
gathered  nsiMBons  pears  lor  eiiO'  desasrti*'  sadd 
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'^br.  Hale>  •&  -^e  hoi^itable  Iwaary  of  a 
fraihly-dftoaatod  botiktof  wiJM'Was  |)iaoed.cai 
tha  table. 

Moik  Hale  'mt»  honied  It  seened  as  if 
dsMavts  mete  iiQpromptu#a&d  imnsoal  thiaffS 
at  the  .pacsoimge;  ^vrhereas,  if  Mr.  HsSe 
wooidoniy  have  looked  l>ehiiid  htm,  hef^ould 
hafe^een  bMCQit3,.a&d  uuMrmalade,  and  vhai 
aat><aU«iTailged  in  lormai  order  ob  4hev  side- 
board. Batthe  idea  of  pears  bad  takoa  poch 
aonkuQ  of  Mr.  .fiale*s  .aiindyasdwaa  jK>t  to 
bottfi^  rid  of. 

'^^Phere  ^to  a  imr  hfcmn  beim^  against 
the  aoaifih  well  whiohai^  «vwrtb  all  Cmigo 
fsnata  and  preaefvak  Bud,  Margamt>  mm 
gather,  as  a»nie.** 

''I/propoee  tihat  we  ad^vm  iate^  the/gar- 
deai,  aad  eat' Ahem  theie,"  said  Mr.  Leanox. 
''Kathisig  k  so  deliabna aeto-ssi ooe'stAeelih 
iffifaO'thaeni^,  jtiicj  fruit,  waum.aad  sssoled 
bjr  the  saa.  The  worstMSy  the  >  wasps  are  im- 
pvldoataaoD^  to  daspatait  with  one^  evaaai 
tha-iFOTy  ciisiaaBd  summit  of  as^^afaeot" 

lie  lesoy  as  if  to»  foUow  >  Margaret,' who^  had 
disappeared  through  the  window:  he  only 
awaited  JMrs.  Hale^  pevmisaion.  She  wotdd 
Ba*her  have  woaad  up  the  dtaaer  in  thepf^ 
per  way,  and  with  all  the  ceremooies  wkich 
had.gaae  en  so  smoothly  <  hkhavto^  espemlly 
aatshe  and  Dtxoa  had;;got  oat  the  JnfK^ 
j^ssaes  from  the  stove^roam-  on  puvpese  to  be 
as  ooffTaetras  beeame  Gea«cal  fihaw's'wifiow's 
sister ;  but  as  Mr.  JIaie  tgot  «p  divee^^  aod 
puspured  to  ae<»a»|)aDy  iiis  guests  ^eooald 
eafy  aubiiiit* 

•*I«haU  am  anyaelf  Trith  a  knife,''  aaad 
Mr.  Haia :  "  The  days  of  eatiag  fruit  ao .  pri- 
miliYdy  as  jom,  desery^e  «rao«er 'with.  me.  I 
BMHft  pare  it  and  quartac  it  before  X  san 
eigay  it.'' 

Margare&made'apkte  forithe  peass  out  of 
a^teet'soot leaf,  which  threw^upttbairbvoffii 
fgM  eok)aT  admiraMy.  MrrliSffiiOK  lodkad 
BKre  ait  her  tluii  at  the  jssaiia ;  bat  ^her 
^her,  inclined  to  cull  fastidiously  the  veiy 
aeabaad  perfeotien  of  %he  hoar  hes  had  stolen 
fnttL  km  anxiety,  chase  jdaaiktily  the  xiyast 
friDttt,*aiid  sat  down.oB  theigasdeDbttiieh  to 
eijoj-it  at  his  leisaze.  Maroaret  aad.Mr. 
Lsanox  stroUed  atoo?  the  litUe  teiraterwaiJc 
maaer  -ike  40Uth  waS,  ^vdieM  the  bees  Atoll 
hummed  amd  werhed  busily  in  their  hivea. 

"  What  a  perfect  life  you  seem  to  live  here  ! 
I  have  always  fsH  rather  eontemptuously 
towaid»ttepeeto  before,  with  t^eir  .wishes, 
^Miae  befa'»>t  beside ;  a  hill,'  and  tbari^seriof 
tfaiag :  'but  mewl  woshsimyA  thatihetmithii% 
£hav«'il»en  Bothia^  better  than,  a  Gaokaey* 
Jnt^aww  1  &el  as  M  twenty  yeazs'  iutrdatody 
«f  Jaw  would  be  ampiy  rewarded  by  ose 
ycorcf  aacboft  exfpiisite  sereae  liisas  this-^ 
taefe  sides !"  looking  up^-^^  such  etsraseQa.>aiid 
saiber  Idliage,  so  iperfeotly  motioaieas  as 
(hotl !"  moitiag^to  some  of  .the  ^great  forest 
txees  whtdi  skat  'in  the-  gaDdsn^asiif  it  ipwe 
aiMst. 

^•i¥oa-*wast'pleaM^jameiBb«r  tbat^anr 


skies ara  not alwe^staadeepa  blue  as  they  are 
now.  We  vha^w  lain^-aad  our  leaves  do  fall, 
and.gei.soddm ; -thovigh  <X  thiak  Belstoae  is 
about^a»perl(Mt.apkea«saiiyia  the  world. 
BeeoUeotaow^yau  uather  aeoraedmy  descrip- 
tion of  it.one>eweQii)g  in  .HarUy  :S^eet :  'a 
vdUageiA  a  tale.^ " 

''Scorned,  Mai^aset !  ThatJis  lath^  a 
hard  wovd." 

^'JSevhaps  it  Js»  Oi4y  I  know  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  talked  to  you  of'  what  I 
was  Tsvy  fail  a44^  time,  and  yoih-^hat  must 
I  call  I  it  then  ^-^^poke  diarespecttally  :of  Hel- 
stone  as  a  mere  vUlagaiotattale." 

'"  I  will  never  daso  again,''  saidhs^  vaxmly. 
They  tanwd  Ibe-oomar  of  the  wialk. 

^^looaid  aluMt  ^wii^  Jij^i|garet ^"  he 

stopped  and  hesitated.  It  was  so<  unusual  -for 
the  JaeBttlw^rysr  to  hesitate  that  MAC|^u*et 
looked  up  at  him  in  a  little. state  .of  ^es- 
tloning  wonder;  hot  in  aa  iastaat--»hrom 
what; about  him  she  oould  not  tell— she 
wished  lievaslf  back  wijbh'her  mother-^er 
fiither^-^Bywheraawi^.from  hrnvfior-she  was 
suae he-waagpiagtotaay aomiothii^g  ,tQ  whi^ 
she  sbesddrDet4ttaw^hat'toyep][y.  In  an- 
other msMent  the  steong  prade  that  wise  in 
her  came  to  conquer  her  sudden  agitation, 
n^hidh  she.  hoped  (he  had »ot  peneciaed.  Of 
course  eke  aoald  anawer,  ^aaa  answer  the 
riglit  thing  ;  and  It  was  poor  and  despicable 
of  bar  totfdiiiaik.  .£raBa.>heaaiag  any  speech, 
asdf  she  had  sot  power  to  put an.end  to  it 
with  her/high  maldanfy  dignity. 

'*  Maalfavet,"  swd  be,  taking  -her  by  sur- 
pitse,  and  ^geUBQg  sudden  possession  of  her 
hand,  ao<thataha rwas  fosoed  to  standstill  and 
listen^  despisiag  Jiaaself  for  the  Aotteriag  at 
her  heart  all  the  time ;  **  Mai^aret,  I  wish 
you  did  not  l&he  fielBtoae4  80  much— -did  not 
seem  «o  >pec£»iitly  oahn  and  hi^py  here.  I 
hfl^ve  bees 4iapiog.  for  these  thrse'mon the  past 
to  fiad  you  aegxatting  Iiondon--4and  .Losdon 
friends,  a  little— enough  to  make  you  listen 
movehlndly  "  (for •she  (wa»  quietly  but  £rmly 
atritiag  to  extrisata  her  hand  from  his 
pasp)  ^totana  who«  has  rnot  mush  to^otfer,  it 
is-trae-^i^iotfaiBg  biit'prei|]ieota  ii^.the  future 
—thai  who  does  love  >y»u,  Mangavet,  almost 
in  spite  of  ihiiaisnl£  Masguat,  have  I 
stajrtied  yen 'bM  BUieh  }  Sp^  !  "  For  lie 
saW'her.Apsi|ui'PBving  alatostas  if  she  were 
going'tooEy.  I^AJnadeaisizong  effort  to  be 
oajkn ;  shesfaakl Jiofaepeak  till  she  had  suo- 
eeededf  in. .  mastering  her  voice,  and .  then  she 
said: 

*'  I  mm  startled.  I  .did  not  know  that  you 
oared  lor  me  in  that  fway.  I  have  always 
thought  of  yasu  as  aJJaend ;  and,  please,  I 
VMoaid  Talhar  go  on  thinking  of  you  /so.  I 
don'tiike  to'beiapokeuto  as  you  have  been 
doing.  .1  cannot. answer  you  asiyau  want  me 
to  do,  aad  yat  I  should  feel  so  sorry  if  I 
vexed  you." 

^Ma^gaset,"  said 'he,,  looking  into  her  eyes, 
which  met  his  with  their  open,  straight  look. 
expacssiFe  of  the  utaioet    good  faith   and 
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J  to  ffiT©  pain,  **  Do  you  *•— he  w.ia 
lay— "  love  any  one  else  t "     But  it 


rdoctanoe 
going  to  aa^ 

ueenrad  «f  if  this  question  would  be  an  insult 
to  tlie  tjinre  serenity  of  those  eyes.  **  Forgive 
me !  4  have  been  too  abrupt.  1  am  pim- 
tshed.  Only  let  me  hope.  Give  me  the  poor 
uomfort  of  telling  me  you  have  never  seen 
ttny  one  whom  yon  ooald-——*'  Again  a 
pause.  He  could  not  end  hissentenoe.  Mar- 
garet reproached  herself  aoutsly  as  the  eause 
of  his  disttess. 

'*  Ah !  if  you  had  but  never  got  this  tocy 
into  yoitv  head .'  It  was  eueh  a  pleasure  to 
tfamk  of  yon  as  a  fHend." 

^  But  I  may  hope,  may  J  not,  Margaret, 
that  som«  time  yoa  will  tklnk  of  me  as  a 
lover ']  Not  yet,  I  see-^hert  is  no  hurry- 
but  some  timo " 

She  was  sileat  for  a  minute  or  two,  trying 
to  disoovsr  the  truth  as  it  was  in  her  own 
heart,  be&nre  xaplying ;  then  she  said : 

"  I  have  never  thought  of— you,  but  as  a 
fiiend.  I  like^  to  think  of  you  so ;  but  I  am 
sure  I  comld  never  think  ^  you  as  an3rthing 
else.  Pray,  let  ms  both  forget  that  all  this  ** 
((« disaffieeable,"  she  was  goiig  to  say,  but 
stopped  short)  ^ooiwenation  has  taken 
plaoa." 

He  paused  before  be  replied.  Then,  in  his 
habitual  coldneBs  of  tone,  Ve  sAswered : 

''Of  course^  as.  jcwt  le^Bgs  are  so  de- 
eded, and  ns  this  convetsation  has  been  so 
evidently  iin|^eassnt  to  you,  it  had  better  not 
be  remembmiL  l^iat  is  all  very  fine  in 
theory^  that  pUm  «£  foifpetting  Nx^hatever  is 
painful,  bvjb  it  will  be  aomewhot  li^ffieult  for 
me,  at  least,  to-oawyit intoeiteontion.** 

''You  axe  veaced,'^  said  idie,  sadly;  ^yet 
how  oan  i  help  it  9 '' 

JShe  looked  BO  truly  grimed  as  ^e  said 
ihiSi  that  hft  struggled  for  a  moment  with  his 
real  disappmntmeHt,  and  then  answered  more 
cheerfuUy;  bat  still  wiUi  a  little  hardness  in 
hi»toDe! 

**  YoQ  sftkAuld  make  allowaa^es  for  the  mor- 
tification) not  only  of  a  lover,  Maigaret,  but 
of  amaonot^ven  to  romaaice  in  general^— 
prudent,  worldly,  sa  some  people  oall  me — 
who  has  been  earned  out  of  his  usual  habits 
by  tlie  foroe  of  a  pastton-«--<-w«U,  we  will  say 
no  m<ffd  of  thatt ;  bnt  in  the  one  o^tl^t  whloh 
he  has  formed  for  the  deeper  and  better 
feelings  oChis  natere,  he  meets  with  rejection 
and  repulse.  I  sfa6ll  have  to  oonsoie  myself 
with  soQming  my  own  folly.  A  struggling 
barrister  to  think  of  matrimony !  *' 

Margaret  could  not  answer  this.  Ilie 
whole  tone  o£  it  anm^red  her«  It  seemed  to 
touch  on  and  calUout  all  the  points  of  differ- 
ence which  had  4ften  npdled  her  in  him ; 
while  yet  ho  wia»  tiie  plensantest  man,  the 
most  sympathising  friend,  the  person  of  all 
others  who  undentood  hec  best  in  Harley 
Streetw  She  felt  a  tinge  of  contempt  minp^le 
itself  with  her  pain  at  having  Tefused  him. 
Her  beautiful  lip  curled  in  a  idk^t  disdam. 
It  wao  wsU  that^  haviigmule  the  round  of 


the  garden,  they  came  suddenly  upon  Mr* 
Hale,  whoKo  whereabouts  hjid  been  quite  for- 
gotten by  them.  He  bad  not  yet  finished  the 
pear,  which  he  had  delicately  peeled  in  one 
long  strip  of  silver-paper  thinness,  and  which 
he  was  enjoying  in  a  deliberate  manner.  It 
was  like  the  story  of  tlic  cai^tem  king,  who 
dipped  his  head  into  a  l>aHUi  of  water,  at  the 
maffieian's  command,  and  ere  he  instantly 
took  it  out  went  through  tho  experience  of  a 
lifetime.  Margaret  felt  stunned,  and  unable 
to  recover  her  self-possession  enough  to  join 
in  the  trivial  conversation  that  ensued  be- 
tween her  father  and  Mir.  Lennox.  She  was 
grave,  and  little  disposed  to  speak ;  foil  of 
wonder  when  Mr.  Lennox  would  go,  and 
allow  her  to  relax  into  thought  on  the  events 
of  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was 
almost  as  anxious  to  take  his  departure  as 
she  was  for  him  to  leave  ;  but  a  few  minutes 
light  and  careless  talking,  carried  on  at 
whatever  effort,  was  a  sacrifice  which  he 
owed  to  his  mortified  vanity,  or  his  self-respect. 
He  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  her  sad  and 
pensive  face. 

^I  am  not  so  indiffbrent  to  her  as  she  > 
believes,"  thought  he  to  himself.  "  I  do  not  [ 
give  up  hope." 

Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  over,  he  , 
had  fallen  into  a  way  of  conversinff  with 
quiet  sarooBm  ;  speaking  of  life  in  London  and  ^ 
kfe  in  the  country,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
his  8ec(M)d  mocking  sel^  and  afraid  of  his  own  * 
satire.  Mr.  Hale  was  puzzled.  Hfs  visitor 
was  a  difi^rent  man  to  what  he  had  seen  him 
before  at  the  wedding-breakfast,  and  at 
dinner  to  day ;  a  lighter,  cleverer,  more 
worldly  man,  and,  as  such,  dissonant  to  Mr. 
Hale.  It  was  a  relief  to  all  three  when  Mr. 
Lennox  said  that  he  must  go  directly  if  he 
meant  to  catch  the  five  o^clock  train.  They 
proceeded  to  the  house  to  find  Mrs.  Hale,  and 
wish  her  good-bye.  At  the  last  moment, 
Henry  Lennox's  real  self  broke  through  the 
crust 

''  Margaret,  don^t  despise  me ;  I  have  a 
heart,  notwithstMiding  all  this  good-for- 
nothing  way  of  talking.  As  a  proof  of  it,  I 
believe  I  love  you  more  than  ever— if  I  do 
not  hate  you—- i<»r  the  disdain  with  whioh  you 
have  listened  to  me  during  1>hi9  last  hidf- 
hour.    Good-bye,  Margaret — Margaret ! " 

OHAPTBR  TAB  FOURTH. 

Hb  was  g<me.  Hie  house  was  shut  up  for 
the  evening.  No  more  deep  blue  ekies  or 
crinison  and  ambier  tints.  Margaret  went  up 
to  drras  for  the  early  tea,  finding  Dixon  in  a 
pretty  temper  from  the  interruption  which  a 
visitor  had  naturally  occasioned  on  a  busy 
day.  8hB  showed  it  by  brushing  away 
viciously  at  Maii^et's  hair,  under  pretence  q£ 
being  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  to  Mrs.  Halo. 
Yet,  after  fdl,  Margaret  h&  to  wait  a  long 
time  in  the  drawing-room  before  her  mother 
oame  down,  ^e  sat  by  herself  at  thei  fire, 
with  milighted  eaadlta  on  the  table  behSttd 
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ler,  tluDking  over  the  day,  the  happy  walk, 
l^appy  sketching,  cheerlal  pleasant  dinner, 
ana  the  unconuortable,  miserable  walk  in 
the  garden. 

l£o\v  different  men  were  to  women ! 
BTere  was  she  disturbed  and  unhappy,  be- 
cause her  instinct  had  made  anything  but  a 
refosal  impossible ;  while  he,  not  many 
jmiQUtes  after  he  had  met  with  a  rejection 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  deepest, 
holiest  proposal  of  his  life,  could  speak  as  if 
briefs^  success,  and  all  its  superficial  conse- 
quences of  a  good  house,  clever  and  agreeable 
^>cie^,  were  the  sole  avowed  o^ecte  of  his 
desires.  jOh.  dear  !  how  she  could  have  loved 
him  if  he  had  but  been  different,  with  a  dider- 
^ce  which  she  felt,  on  reflection,  to  be  one 
0at  went  low — deep  down.    Then  she  took  it 

/  intoUer  headthat,  alter  all,  his  lightness  mi^ht 
be  "but  assumed,  to  cover  a  bitterness  of  dis- 

^  appointment  which  would  have  been  stamped 

"jOali^  own  heart  if  she  had  loved  and  b^eu 

^"xgjected. . 

I  u^^    mother  came  into  the  room  before 

"tdils  whirl  of  thoughts  was  adjusted  into 
^ythijQg  like    order.       Margaret   had  to 

.  sihake  on  the  reoollections  of  what  had  been 
done  and  said  through  the  day,  and  turn  a 
^yii|p^thisi;)g  listeneE  to  the  account  of  how 
on   had   complained  that   the   irooiog- 
et  had  been  butnt  again ;  and  how  Susan 
ghtfoot   had     been    seen    with    artificial 
wers  in  her  bonnet,  thereby  giving  evidence 
^ ,  a  T^  and  giddy  character. '  Mr.  Hale 

,  jRpped  his  tea  in  ^tracted  silence ;  Maiffaret 

*  ^Mi  the  responses  all  to  herself.  She  wondered 
h,QW  her  Either  and  mother  could  be  so  forget- 
.ftd,  ,90  regardless  of  their  companion  through 
^e  da^,  as  never  to  mention  his  naiAe. 
phe  fprgot  that  he  had  not  made  them  an 
offer. 

After  tea  ^Ir.  Hale  got  up,  anda^fOod  with 

*i»  eU>ow  on  the  ehimney-pieoe,  Wliing  his 

.Jb^  oa  his  hand,  musmg  over  aomethmg, 

and  from  time  to  time  sighing  deeply.      Mrs. 

Hfda  went  out  to  cobsuH  with  Dixon  about 

'  •eiae  winter  clothing  for  the  poor.  Maigaret 
wJwB  prepaiing  her  mother's  worsted  work, 
aiid  rather  B&inking  from  the  thought  of 
U^  long  evening,  and  wishing  that  bed-time 
yf^  -cpme  that  «he  might  go  over  the  events 
M  the  d^y  again. 

«  Margaret ! "  said  Mr.  Hale,  at  last,  in  a 
sort  of  suddtn  detpemte  way,  that  made  her 
atark  **  Is  that  tf^peatry  thing  of  immeldiate 
40ii«e<|n«)oe  ?  I  mean,  can  you  leave  it  and 
4PB)e  into  my  study)  I  want  to  speak 
to.  you  about  something  very  aenouB  to 
waU:' 

.  **.  Very  serious  to  us  alL''  Mr.  Lennox  had 
Mm^T  lad  the  opportunity  of  having  any 
private  eonversatiott  with  her  father  after  her 
rp^psai,.  or  else  tha/t  would  indeed  be  a  very 
•eriotta  affidra  la  the  first  place,  Margaret 
]felt  gaiUy  and  ashamed  of  having  grown  so 
s^Hcn  into  a  wooaan  as  to  be  thought  of  in 
iM^oagq ;  and  secondly,  the  did  not  know  if 


her  father  might  noi  bediapleaaed  that  ^le  had 
taken  upon  heraelf  to  decline  Mr.  Lennox's 
proposal*  But  she  soon  felt  it  was  not  about 
ai^ything,  which,  having  only  lately  and  sud- 
denly occurred^  couki  £kve  gi^ven  nse  to  any 
complicated  thoufhta,-  that  li^r  fikther  wished 
to  spei^  to  her.  He  made  her  take  a  chair  by 
him;  he  stirred  tdie  fire^  enuBed  the  candles, 
and  si^ed  onoe  er  twice  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  saj^*^aad  it  oaiae  out  with 
a  jerk  after  all — ^  Margaret  1  I  am  going  to 
k^ve  Hektone." 

"  Leave  H^tone,  papa !    But  wlty  1 " 

Mr.  Hale  did  not  amwer  for  a  minute  or 
two.  He  plaQred  wij^;  some  papers  on  the 
table  im  a  atsryoaa  and  oonfused  mumer, 
opening  hin  Ups  to  q)eak  sevev&l  timee,  but 
closing  them  again  without  having  the  courage 
to  utter  a  w<mL  Margaral  oouid  not"  bear 
the  si^ht  of  the  miBpmtB,  .whieh  was  eten 
more  dinfartaiirg  to  Ker  fklhes  than  to  her- 
self, 

**  But  wl^,  dear  papa  t    Do/tell  me  ! "   • 

He  lo<^ced  up  at  her  sttddeidy,  and  tiien 
said  with  a  alow  «lid  snfoa»ed  'CaJmness : 

"  Because  I  xanat  no  klager  be  a  mindster  in 
the  Church  of  EnglaiML'* 

Margaret  had  imagined  nothing  leas  than 
that  some  of  the  fxrefinmi^Btfr  ii4iieb  her 
mojther  ao  ttadk.deairBd  had,  beftdten  her 
father  at  laath-aomethinff  that  -woxdd  force 
him  to  leave  beanti&il,  beSoved  Eblatolie,  and 
perhapa  compel  him  tn  go  aiHd  Mve  in  some 
of  the  stately  and  sikmt  Cloaca  which  Mar- 
garet had  se^  from  tiaae  te  time  In  cathedral 
towB8»  They  were  |prand  and  im|M>6ijig  places, 
but  if,  to  go  there,  it  waa  neeestary  to  leave 
Helstone  as  a  borne  iot  ever,  that  would  have 
been  a  sad,  long,  lingering  pain. '  But  nothing 
to  the  shock  «be  redaived  from  Mr.  Hale's 
last  speeeh.  What  could  he  mean  t  It  was 
all  the  worse  lor  bek^  ao  mysterioua.  The 
aspect  of  piteous  'distress  on  his  faoe^  ahnost 
as  if  imploring  a  merciful  and  kind  jodpatitit 
from  his  child,  gaiv«  her  a  endden  nokehing. 
Could  he  have  beeome  implicated  in  anything 
Frederick  had  dona  1  Erederiek  waa  «]i  ont- 
law»  Had  her  fatiwr,  owt  of  a  natural  love 
for  his  mm,  connived  atanjr^^  ' 

^Oh!  wha&kit?  do  speak,  papa  t  iellue 
all!  Why  can  you  lie  longer  "be  a  clergyman? 
Suvely,  if  the  mshop  were  told  all  we  kn«rw 
about  Frederick,  and  thahiord,  tmjttBt^'^ 

'<It  is  nothing  about  JVederick ;  the  bishop 
would  havte  notlung  to  do  with  that.  It  is 
all  myself.  Maif^arei,  I  will  teM  yDn  about  it. 
I  will  answer  any  qatstioas  thto  <moe,  but 
after  tonight  let  us  nvrerepeak  of  it  agtein. 
I  can  meet  tiie  conseqoenoea  of  my  painful, 
miaerable  doubts ;  but  it  is  an  effort  fo^^oud 
me  to  speak  of  what  has  can^d  me  6o  much 
aufibring*" 

^  Doubts,  papa  I  Doubta  as  to  religion  V 
aaked  Margaret^  more  shocked  than  ever. 

*'  No !  not  doubts  as  to  religion ;  not  the 
slightest  injury  to  that'^ 

He  paused.  Matgaaret  sighed,  as  if  standing 
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on  the  verge  of  Bome  new  hoirrot*.  He  b^ati 
again,  speaking  rapi(%,  aa  if  to  gfet  over 
&  fiat  task. 

"You  eeokl  not  nnderatand  itfall,  il  I  told 
yon— ^my  anodety)  for  years  pea*,  to  know 
whether  I  had  any  right  to  hold  rmj  living— 
my  efforts  to  qnench  u^  smonldertDe  donots 
by  the  authority  of  the  Ghnroh.  Oh  !  Mar- 
garet, howi  I  love  the  holy  Church  finom  whioh 
I  am  to  he  shat  out !  "  *He  eould  not  go  on 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Margaret  oeuM  not 
tell  what  to  say ;  it  seemed  to  her  as'tervibly 
mysterious  as  if  her  iBaiber  were  ahout  to 
turn  Mahometan. 

''I  hmve  been  reading  to-di^  of  the  two 
thousand  who  were  meeted  &om  tbesr 
chnrohes^"^— eontinned  Mr.  H<^  emiting 
faintly,— '' t]:74ng  to  steid  scane  of  their 
bravery  ;  but  it  is*of  no^use — no^uBe^^Ioannott 
help  feeling  it  acutely."        ' 

''But,  papay  have ^  yon  wdl  oeinideoed? 
Oh  !  it  seems  so  terrible,  so  shocking,"  said 
Margavet^  Middeaiy  biursti^  into  tears.  The 
one  staid  fomadation  of  iher  nene,  of  her  idea 
of  her  b^oved  &tiMr)  seemed  reeling  and 
roakii]|^  What  co«ld  she  say  ?  What  was 
to  be  done  'i  The  sight  d  her  difltross  made 
Mr.  Sale  nerve  himself  in  ovder  to  try  and 
oomiiNrt  hec  JBJe  swallowed  down,  the  dry 
choking  sobs  whieh  had  keen  heaving^  up 
from  his  heart  hitherto,  and  going  to  his 
bookcase  he  took  dowa  a^  vohime,  wMeh  he 
had  olben^been  neadin^  lately,  imd'from  whioh 
he  thought  he  had  derkved  streogth  to  enter 
upon  i£id  eomse  in  whioh  he  was  new  em- 
barked. ^ 

'^  Listen,  dear  MJurgaret,"  said  he,  p«t1aiik^ 
one  afnur  round  her  waist.  She  took  his^hand 
in  here  and  grasped  it  tight,  but  she  oooUl 
not  lift  \xp  her  head ;  nor  indeed  couki  she 
attend  to  what  he  read,  so  ^jireat  was^  her  in- 
ternal agitation. 

'*  Thia  iaihe-seliloquy  of  ooe  who  was.onee 
a  dergymaninaoountry  parish,  liJ«e  me  ;  it 
was- written  l^  a  Mr.  Oldfield,  ministeir  of 
Careington,  in  Berbyahiire,  a  hundred  aad 
sixty  yeam  ago,  or  more.  Hiia  trials-  are 
over.  Be  fought  the  good  %bt."  These 
last  two  sentences  he  £^ke  low,,as  if  tohim* 
selfl    Then  he  ziuid  aloud,-* 

'^When  thou  eanstno  longer  centlttue  in 
^y  work  without  diehenMUP  to  God,  diaoredit 
to  religion,  foregoiAg  ihy>  integrity,  waounding 
ooBseieaoe,  epoiliagthy  peaoes  and  hazarding 
the  losa  of  thy  salvation  ;  in.  a  word,  when 
the  conditioMi  upen  whiioh  thou  must  9(m- 
tinne'(i£  thon^voit  continue)  in  thy  em]^y- 
ments  are  simfnlj  and  unwt»raitted  by  the 
word  of  GkxL  t^u  may  est,  yea,  thou  mast 
believe  thirt  God  will  turn  thj  very  silence, 
suspension,  deprivation,  aad  ia^ng  asidef,  to 
His  glory,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Goap^^e 
interest.  When  Qodwili  not  vae  thee  in  one 
kind,  yet  He  will  in  aBoihen  A  soul  that 
deeireSrto  serve  and  honour  Him  shall  never 
want  opportunity  to  do  it ;  nor  must  thou  so 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  as  to  think  He 


I  hath  but  one  way  in  whidi  He  can  ^oriQr 

!  Himself  by  thee.   He  can  do  it  by  thy  silence 

I  as  weH  aa  bythy  preaobhig  ;  thy  layhig  aside 

I  as  well  as    thy  continuance  in    thy    work. 

It  is  not  pretenoe  of  doing  God  the  greatest 

service,  or  perlsrmin^  tlie  weightiest  duty, 

that  will  excuse  the  least  sm,  though  that 

sin  capacitated  or  gave  us  the  opportunity  for 

doing  that  dfuty.  'Hiou  wilt  have  little  thanks, 

O-my  soui !   i^  when  thou  art  charged  with 

corrupting  God's  worship,  fklsifytngi^y  vowa, 

thoo  pretettdest  a  necessity  for  it  in  order  to 

ft  ooatmnanoe  in  the  ministry." 

Ae  he  read  thie,  astd  glanced  at  nmcfa  nvore 
which  he  did  not  read,  he  gained'  reaohition 
for  himself,  and  Mt  as  if  he  too  could  be 
brave  and  htm  in  doing  what  he  beizered  to 
be  right ;  but  as  be  ceaaed  he  heard  Mar>- 
gasefs  low  convulsive  sob;  and  Ma  courage 
sank  dbwn  under  thekeen  sense  of  suffering. 

"  Margaret,  dear !  *'  said  he,  drawing  her 
doser,  "  think!  of  the  early  marl^nr ;  think  of 
the  thousands  who  have  suffered." 

"  But,  fiifther,^'  said  she,  suddenly  lifting  up 
her  flushed,  tear'wet  face,  "  the  early  martyrs 
suffered  for  the  truth,  while  youi— oh !  dear, 
dear  papa !  ** 

"  I  sulfer  for  oonseienoc*  sake,  my  child," 
said  he,  with  a  dignity  that  was  only  tne* 
mttloMB  from  the  acute  sensitiveness' of  lus  chci- 
raeter;  '*  I  must  do  what  my  conscience  bids. 
I  have  botne  long  with  self-reproach  that 
would  have  roused  any  mind  less  torpid  and 
cowardly  than  mine."  He  shook  his  head  as 
he  went  on.  "  Your  poor  mother's  fond  wash, 
gratified  ai  last  in  the  mocking  way  in  which 
over-fond  wishes  are  too  often  fulfilled-- 
Sodom  applesas'they  are^— has  brought  on  this 
orisia^  for  which  I  ou^it  to  be,  and  I  hope  I 
am  thankful  It  is  not  a  month  since  the 
bishop  offered  me  another  living ;  if  I  had 
aeoepied  it,  I  should  h»vt&  had  to  make  a 
fk«sh  deolai*ation  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy 
at  .my  institution.  Margai^t,  I  tried  to  doit; 
I  tded  to  content  myself  with  simply  relying 
the  additional  preferment,  and  stopping 
qittetly  here, — strMigling  my  cODScienoe  now, 
as  I  had  strained  it  l^fore.  God  forgive 
me." 

He  rose  and  wcdked  Up  and  down  the 
room,  speaking  low  words  of  self-reproach 
and  humiliation,  of  which  Margaret  was 
thankful  to  hear  but  few.    At  last  he  said, 

"  Margaret,  I  return  to  the  old  sad  burden: 
we  must  leave  Helstone." 

«  Yes  !  I  see.    But  whea^  ?"' 

**  I  have  written  to  tlie  bishop — ^I  dare  say 
I  h»ve  told  you  so,  but  I  forget  things  just 
now,"  said  Mr.  Hale,  collapsiug  into  his  de- 
pressed mannerr  as  soon  as  ne  came  to  talk  of 
haod  matter-of-fact  details,  '' informing  him 
of  my  intention  to  resign  thk  vicarage.  He 
has  been  most  kind  ;  he  has  used  arguments 
and  expostulations,  all  in  vain — in  vmtu 
They  aee  but  what  I  have  tried  upon  myself 
without  avail.  I  shall  have  to  take  my  deed 
of  reaignatioi^  and  wait   upon  the  bishop 
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m^eel^  to  bid  ixim  favewelL  That  viiii  be  a 
tnal  But  worae,  far  worsey  -will  b«  tbe  part- 
log  from  my  dear  people^  There  ie  a  curate 
appointed  to  read  poayers,  a  Mr.  Bcowo. 
Ms  "mil  oeme  to  Btay  with  ub  to^morruw. 
]^ext  Sunday  I  pveaeb  my  farewell  aep- 
mon." 

Was  it  to  be  60  s^idden  then  1  thovgbt 
Margaret ;  and  yet  perlu^pe  it  ttiia  as  well 
LiogeriDg  would  only  add  etioigB  to  the  pain  ; 
it  was  better  to  be  stunned  into  numDnefls 
by  hearing  of  all  these  arraogenients,  wiuch 
seined  to  be  neai-ly  completed  before  she 
had  been  tokL  ''  Wiiatdoea  mamma aay  1 " 
aeked  she,  with  a  devep  sigh. 

To  her  surfiriae^  ber  father  began  to  i?alk 
«bout  again  befbire  he  answered.  At  lei^th 
he  stopped  and  replied  : 

'' Margaret,  I  am  a^peov  oewaa^  after  all 
X  cannot  bear  to  give  pain.  I  know  so  well 
your  mothers  maixied  life-  has  not  been  all 
she  hoped<^-aU  ah»  had  ibj-ight  to  expoetr-*-aiMi 
thia  will  be  sueh  a  blow  to  her,  that  I  have 
never  had  the  heart,  the  power  to  teil  her 
She  muat  be  told  thoi^^  now/'  said  he^  look* 
ing  wistfully  at  bis  daughter.  Mai|^pet  was 
almoat  overpowered,  with  the  idea  that  her 
mother  knew  nothtkg  of  it  all,  aud  yet  tJbe 
affair  was  so  far  advanced  1 

^^Yes,  indeed  ahe  nutt^"  said  Margaret. 
"  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  may  not — Oh  yee ! 
she  will,  she  nuiat  be ahooked  " — as. the  force 
of  the  blow  returned,  upon  hep  herself  in 
trying,  to  realise  how  ancktker  woukl  take  it 
*^  Where  are  we  to  go  to  1 ''  said  she  at  last, 
struck  with  a  jfresh  wonder  asito  their  futore 
pknsy  if  plana  indeed  her- father  had* 

"To  Milton-Northeni,"  he  answered,  with 
a  dull  indifference,  for  he  had  perceiTied  that> 
although  hia  daughter^  love  had  made  her 
cUd^  to  him,  and.  for  a  momeat^  strivo  to 
soothe  him  with  her  love^  yet  the  keenness 
of  the  pain  was  aa  inssh  as  ever  in  her 
mind. 

"MiltAn-Northem,!  The  nomifiuininiig 
town  in  Daricshire  ?  " 

''Yes,''  said  hc^  in  the  sma despoixijM^ 
indifferent  way. 

«  Why  thecoj  papa  1  "asked she. 

"Becaose.tUsM  X  caneam  bnAdfor  my 
family.  Because  I  know  no  one  there,  and 
no  one  knowa  Helatone,  or  can  ever  talk  to 
me  about  it." 

"  Bread  for  your  family !  I  thought  you 
iffid  mamma  had." — and  then,  she  stopped, 
chect^ing  her  natural  iatevest  as.  to  their 
foture£yfe,  as  she  saw  the  gati»effipg  gloom 
oaXier  fali^rV  brow*  But  ht^  with  his  quick 
intuitlre sympathyv  ^^ftd  ija.her  &ce  asm  a 
mirror  the  refle^ooa  of  hda*  om  Bioodj 
d^ressioui  and  turned  it  off  with  an  6fiK>rt. 

^  You  shall  be  told  all^  Mtogaret.  Only 
help  me  to  tdil  your  mother^  I  think  I  oonld 
da  aoythin^  bat  that :  the  idea^of  herdisti;e« 
ttfjTJO^  Jm  siek  with  dread.  Xf  1 1^  you^all, 
perJhaps  you  could  break  it  to  her  to-moraow* 
I  am  going  out  for  the  da^,  to  bid  iarmAr 


Ij)k>b6on  ^oid  the  poor  people  on  Braoy  Common 
good-bye.  Would  you  dislike  breaking  it  to 
her  very  mttoh,  Margaret  ? " 

Masgarei  did  dislike  it,  did  shrink  from  it 
more  than  from  anything  she  kadevw  had  'to 
do  in  her  lile  before.  She  could  not  speak, 
ail  at.onoe.  Her  father  said,  "  You  dislike  it 
very  much,  don't  vow,  Mar^anet?"  Then 
she  conquered  herself,  aadaaid,  wi^  a  bright 
strong  look,  on  her  face : 

^  It'  is  a  painfiil  thing,  but  it  nnist  be  dono^ 
and  I  will  do  it  as  weU  aa  ever  I  can.  Yoa 
nmat  have  maoy*  painlol  thinga  to  do." 

Miv  Hale  shook  his  head  despondingly : 
he  pressed  her  hand  in  token  of  gratitude. 
Maj^faret  WM*  nearly  upset  again  into  a^urst 
of  crydng.  To  turn  her  thoug)^  she  said: 
''Now  tell  me,  pap%  what  oar  plans  are. 
You  and  mamma  have«ome  money  indepeo* 
demtt  of  the  iBoemo  from  the  Ima^  have  not 
yon  ?     Aunt  Shaw  has,  X  kuow«" 

"  Ye8«  X  snppoae  we  h&ve  abowt  a  hcm^ 
dred  and  seveaty  pounds  a  year  of  omr 
own.  Seventy-  of  that  has  always  gone  to 
Frederiek,  BiDee  he  baa  been  abroad.  I 
don't  know  if  be  wtaataii  all,"  be  contifimed 
in  a  hesiiating  manner.  -"He  mnat  haire 
some  pay  lor  sewing  witii  the  Spanish  army.** 

"  Ji^rederick  mnsi.  not  suffer,"  said  Mar- 
garet, decidedly  ;  "  in  a  foreign  country  ;  so 
unjjistly.  treated  by  his.  own*  A  hundred  is 
kdi  Oonld  not  you,  and  I,  and  mamiia  lifie 
on  A  hundred  a  year  inaome<veryohea^^vevy 
quiet  partiof  Rngland?  Oh  I  I  thioik  we^ooulcL" 

**  No  I"  said  Mr.  Hale,  «  That  wonW  not 
aoswCT^  X  must  do  aometfaiug.  I  must  make 
miyaelf  bn^  to  keep  off  is^nbid  thottghts* 
Besides^  ia^a.  eouDtry  pariah  I  sbould  Ito  so 
pain fttU^  reminded  of  Helstone,  amd  my  duties 
here.  X  eould  not  bear  it^  Margaret*  And  a 
hundred  a  year  would  go  a  very  little  way 
nStier.  tba  DeBeaaary  wants  of  honsekeeping  aa^ 
seen  after,  towavde  providing  yomr  mother 
with,  all  the  comfhota^hohaaWeeiiaomiatomed 
to,  and  oujrht  to  have.  No :  we  nfluat  go  to 
Milton.  Thai  is  setded.  I  can  alwaya decide 
betitau!  by  myself  and  not  inAaenoedr  by  those 
whom.X  love,"  said  he^  asa  half  apok>gT  for 
having  arcanged  ao  much  before  ho  h^  tokl 
any  ono  of.  Ms  family  of  his.  inteBtioas.  "  X 
cannot  stand  o3bjo8tioBS>  Thej' nudio  me  so 
undecided." 

Maogaret  rasalvad  to  ketp  ailenoev  After 
all  wb^<did  it  aignify  whsaro  they  -wenty  com^ 
pared  to  the  one  terrible  ehange  ? 

Mr.  Hale  went  oat;  '^  A  lew  moivths  a^oi, 
when '  my  mi8»>yto£>doubt  beoaime  mevo  trnm 
X  could  bear,  without  speaking,  X  wrote  to  Mm 
Bell— ymi  nemembor  Mr.  Bell,  Maogarot ?  " 

"  No.;  X  never  saw  hifl»,  X  tlnnk.  But  I 
kfioiw  who  ha  is.  fVederiok's  godfather*** 
youi-  old  tutor  at  Oxford,  don't  you  motai'V* 

<<  Yea.  Ho  is^a^feUvw  of  Piytaotd^h xioUege 
there.  He  ia  a  native  of  MUton^Nortfacm, 
X  belie^re.  At  any  rate  he  has  pB?operty  theoe^ 
which  haa  verymudbi  iaereaaed  in  value  sinoe 
Milton  has  become  such  a  large  manu6ao« 
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taring  town.  Well ;  I  had  reason  to  snspeot 
•^40  imagioe*-!  had  bette?  say  nothing  about 
it,  too.  Bat  I  felt  sure  of  sjrmpathy  from 
Mr.  BcU.  I  don't  know  that  he  gare  me 
much  8tr»igth«  He  has  liTed  an  easy  life 
in  his  college  all  his  days.  But  he  has  been 
as  kind  as  can  be.  And  it  is  owing  to  him 
w«  are  going  to  Milton.*' 

'<  How  r  said  Margaret. 

^'Why^  he  has  tenants,  and  houses,  and 
nulls  there ;  so,  though  he  dislikes  the  place 
— too  bustling  for  one  of  hie  habits^-^e  is 
obliged  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  connection ; 
and  he  tells  me  thM  he  hears  there  is  a  good 
opening  for  a  private  tutor  there." 

''A  private  tutor  V*  said  Margaret^  looking 
seornfal:  ^  What  in  the  world  do  mann^- 
turera  want  to  do  with  tb«  classics,  or  literar 
tore,  or  the  aeoompliskmenta  of  a  ffentleman  T 

<'0h,"  said  her  fUher,  '^some  of  them  really 
seem  to  be  fine  fellows,  conscious  of  their 
own  defideiicies^  whidbL  is  more  than  mauy  a 
man  at  Oxford  is.  Some  want  resolutely  to 
leain,  though  they  have  eomo  to  man's  estate. 
Some  want  their  children  to  be  better  in- 
structed than  they  th^ooselves  have  been.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  an  opening,  as  I  have  said, 
for  a  privato  tutor :  Mr.  Bell  has  reoom- 
nMndedme  to  a  Mr.  Thornton,  a  tenant  of 
his  and  a  very  ifttelligentman,  as  far  as  I  can 
jfidge  from  hk  letters.  And  in  Milton,  Mar- 
garet^ I  shall  find  a  busy  life,  if  not  a  happy 
one,  and  people  and  seenes  so  different  that  I 
shall  never  be  reminded  of  fiefetone." 

There  was  the  seeret  motive,  a»  Margaret 
knew  from  her  own  feelings.  It  would  be 
different  I^scordant  as  it  waa-^with  almost 
a  detestation  for  all  she  had  ever  heard  of  the 
north  of  England,  the  manuihotiirers,  the 
people,  the  wild  and  bleak  country— there 
was  yet  this  one  recommendation^t  would 
be.dtffareiit  firOm  Helstone,  and  could  never 
remind  them  of  that  beloved  place. 

<*  When  do  we  go  T*  asked  Margaret^  after 
ashort  siience. 

^  I  do  not  kn^w  exactly.  I  wanted  to  talk 
it  over  with  you*  You  see,  your  mother 
knows  nothing  About  it  yet :  but  I  think  in  a 
fQriBighirH»-after  my  deed  of  rssignation  is 
sent  in,  I  sbaU  have  no  right  to  remain." 

Mai^garei  was  almost  stunned. 

<<Inalertnig^r 

"  No>^HM>,  not  exactly  to  a  day.  Nothing 
is  fixod^'*  said  iher  father,  with '  anxious  hesi* 
tation,  as  he  noticed  the  filmy  sorrow  that 
came  over  her  eyeff:and  the  sodden  change  in 
her  oouplexioin;  But  she  reeovered  herself 
immediately. 

^  Yes,  papa,  it  had  better  be  fixed  soon  and 
decidedly,  as  yon  sa^.  Only  mamma  to  know 
nothing  about  it )  It  is  that  that  is  the  great 
perplexity." 

''  Poor  Maria  I"  replied  Mr.  Hale  tenderly ; 
^Poor,  poor  Maria !  Oh,  if  I  were  not  mar- 
ried^^  I  w«re  but  myself  in  the  world,  how 
easy  it  wooki  be>I  As  it  ift^Margaret,  I  dare 
notteUhertl^' 


"No,**  said  Margaret  sadly,  «I  will  do  it 
Give  me  till  to-morrow  evening  to  choose  my 
time.  Oh,  papa  !**  cried  she  with  sadden  pas- 
sionate entreaty,  "say — tell  me  it  is  a  night- 
mare-^a  horria  dream— not  the  real  waking 
truth !  You  cannot  mean  that  you  are 
really  going  to  leave  the  Church — to  glte  up 
Hel8tone^-4o  be  for  ever  separate  from  me, 
from  mamma — ^led  away  by  some  delusion — 
some  temptation  I  You  do  not  really 
mean  it  I'* 

Mr.  Hale  sat  in  rigid  stillness  while  she 
spoke.  Then  he  look(3  her  in  the  face,  and 
said  in  a  slow,  hoarse,  measured  way^->*  I  do 
mean  it,  Margaret  You  must  not  deceive 
yoursdf  into  doubting  the  reality  of  ray 
wordsL  my  fixed  intention  and  resolve.'*  m 
looked  at  her  in  the  same  steady,  stony  man^ 
ner  for  some  moments  after  he  had  done 
speaking.  She,  too,  gaeed  back  with  plead- 
ing eyes  befbre  she  would  believe  that  it  was 
irrevocable^  Then  she  arose  and  went,  with- 
out another  word  or  look,  towards  the  door. 
As  her  fingers  were  on  the  handle,  he  called 
her  back.  He  was  standing  by  the  fireplace, 
shrunk  and  stooping ;  but  as  she  came  neacr 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his  fiill  height,  and, 
{facing  his  hands  on  her  head,  he  said, 
solemnly : 

'*  The  blessing  of  God  be  npon  thee,  my 
child." 

*^  And  may  He  restore  you  to  His  Church," 
respcmded  she,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart. 
The  next  moment  she  feared  lest  this  answer 
to  his  blessing  might  be  irreverent,  wrong— 
might  hurt  him.  as  oomSng  from  his  daughter, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck.  He 
held  her  to  him  for  a  minute  or  two.  She 
heard  him  murmur  to  himself,  ''The  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors  have  had  even  more  pain 
to  bear-^I  will  not  shrink." 

"They  were  startled  by  hearing  Mrs.  Hale 
inquiring  for  her  ^ughter.  They  started 
asunder  in  the  full  consciousness  of  all  that 
was  before  them.  Mr.  Hale  hurriedly  said^ 
"  Go,  Margaret)  go.  I  shall  be  out  idl  to- 
morrow. Before  night  you  will  have  told 
your  mother." 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  And  she  returned  to 
the  drawing^i'oom  in  a  sttmned  and  diszy 
state. 


CORNISH  STONE. 

Ip  you  would  ntndy  any  very  very  hard 
stones,  go  to  Comwau.  Whether  you  will 
read  sermons  in  the  stones  depends  prin- 
cipally on  yourself;  but  the  stones  are 
there.  You  may  classify  them  as  you 
please  into  white  and  oolou^,  nnifoim  and 
variegated,  metalliferous  and  non-metal- 
liferous, granular  aaod  smooth.  At  any  raite, 
however  you  group  them,  it  i»  notew^or^y 
how  many  useful  pvirposes  they  subserve. 
Take  grltnite  and  serpenthie,  fbr  instanoe; 
each  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  dasa ; 
th^  OEe  dftas  o(nnprising  rough  stoa«B  em- 
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ployed  fbjp  building  purposes^  a»d  the  other 
eonsifitiBg  of  smooUi  stones  applied  to  otnst*- 
m^tid  purposes.  A  day  may  be  worse 
spent  than  in  following  blocks  of  these  stoobes 
from  the  quai*ry  to  the  workshq).  Cornwall, 
like  the  north  of  Scotland,  owes  much  of  its 
wealth  to  granite*  Much  of  the  country 
coBsista  of  stem,  bald,  bare  granite  hllla,  and 
the  people  are  w^  entitled  to  any  benefit 
derivable  from  quarrying,  cutting,  poHshing^ 
and  selling  their  stone  riches. 

The  Cornish  folk,  ve  may  be  well  assured, 
made  good  use  of  granite  at  home  before  they 
beg^u  to  sell  it  to  their  neighbours.  We  see 
plenty  of  gnuute  houses,  and  posts  and 
pairings,  in  places  where  this  stone  is  more 
pfentiful  thtui  any  other.  Besides  the  huge 
masses  of  granite  which  occupy  a  large 
sjrea  of  the  country,-  there  are  veins  called 
elvans-^-stripes  of  granite  whidb.  appear  to 
have  been  protruded  into  the  great  masses 
of  rock4  These  elvans  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  or  three  himdred  feet  in  width, 
and  the  substa&ce  of  which  they  are  formed 
is  a  kind  of  granite,  so  soft  in  some  Instances 
as  to  be  used  as  crucible  clay,  and  so  hard  in 
ethers  as  to  be  available  for  engineering  and 
building  pupposes.  Heince  the  Cornish 
people  employ  both  gi*anite  and  elvans. 
Their  neighbours  in  Pevonshire  have  also 
granite  quarries  upon  Dartmoor  among  the 
other  usefoi  products  of  that  pteturfsque  table 
land:  at  Hey  Tor,  they  are  sending  the  granite 
down  to  the  sea  at  Teignmouth,  and  from 
King  Tor  they  ship  it  at  Plymouth.  But 
Cornwall  is  &r  richer  in  available  granite 
carries.  There  are  those  of  the  Brown 
Willy,  whence  the  granite  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea  at  Wadebridge ;  t^ere  are  those  of 
the  C^esewing,  whence  the  granite  travels 
by  tramway  to  Liskeappd  ;  there  a^  those  of 
ihe  farralley  near  Lostwithiel,  which  find  an 
outlet  at  Par  Harbour ;  there  is  the  Penryn 
grfftnitte^  the  most  abundant  and  the  beat 
Jcnown  in  Cornwall,  which  is  conveyed  from 
-Palmouth  harbour  to  various  parts  of 
iBoghmd ;  and  there  are  quanries  in  other 
directions.  Something  like  ten  thousand 
tons  of  granite  per  year  are  exported  from 
the  Peasoyn  qiMurries  alone^  at  prices  varying 
from  about  two  shillings  to  three  shiUiBgs 
per  jcubic  foot  The  county  altogether  fwc" 
nishes  a  prodigious  amount  of  this  hard  and 
valuable  stone  for  bridges,  pavements,  rolling- 
stones,  eolunms^  gateposts,  and  all  the 
tiAeful  purposes  for  which  granite  can  be 
-oaed.  Many  of  the  old  churches  and 
majifidons  in  Cornwall  have  been  built  of  the 
harder  specimens  of  elvMU  If  we  would 
examine  the  appearance  and  structure  of 
Coinish  granite,  let  us  w«nd  our  way 
to  LcNDdon  Biidge  >  w^  aa  that  is  not 
exactly  i3at  loca^ty  for  pursuing  mineralo|^eal 
yesearcbea^  let  us  ratiier  go  to  the  quieter 
region  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  the  world 
i«  ja^t  in  such  a  desperate  bustle 
,  Xf  gmoite  bs  50  ijard  that  it  requires  the 


attrition  of  millions  of  leet  during  thousands  of 
days  to  make  any  perceptible  impression  on  a 
granite  pavement^  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  quarrying  of  such  a  material  must  be 
rather  formidable  work.  Such  it  is,  in  truth ; 
and  yet  not  uninteresting  work  either.  It  is 
worUi  looking  at ;  and  if  any  one,  being 
within  reach  of  the  Cornish  regions, 
should  wish  to  visit  a  granite  quarry,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest  the  neighbourhood 
of  liskeard  as  a  &vourable  locality.  The 
rambler  wUU  in  the  first  place,  not  have  to 
^o  fax  into  Cornwall ;  and  when  there  he  can 
kill— *not  mer^y  the  traditional  number  of 
two  birds — but  as  many  as  three  birds,  with 
one  stone.  He  can  vtnt  the  Caradon  copper 
mijaes ;  he  can  roam  around,  and,  perchance, 
seramble  up  the  extraordinary  ana  fantastic 
Cheesewring ;  and  he  can  witness  the  toi:^ 
labours  of  the  granite  quarrymen. 

Leaving  the  quaint  old  town  of  Liskeard, 
and  turning  our  ftuoi^  towards  tiie  north,  we 
speedilv  come  to  rising  ground,  which  pre^ 
gents  bolder  and  sterner  gtanitie  features 
as  we  advance.  A  tramway  meets  us,'  and 
we  may  do  well  to  follow  the  line  of  this 
tramway  up  ta  the  point  where  the  busy 
operations  are  carried  on.  The  Gtanite  Com* 
nany,  and  the  Caradon  Mining  Companies, 
have  very  wisely  clubbed  their,  means  to* 
gether,  to  form  a  tramway,  which  may  carry 
down  to  liskeard  the  granite  from  the  cue, 
and  the  copper  ore  from  the  others.  At  some 
parts  the  team*carts  are  drawn  along  by 
horses ;  at  others  they  aramaimged  by  ropes  ; 
but  they  have  not  yet  bcea  (Hgnified  by  the 
use  of  steam  looomotivea.  We  asoend  ilie 
slope  of  the  hills  by  this  tramway,  and  oh- 
tam  a  commanding  view  of  the  strange, 
hilly,  treeless  district  around  Caradon  is 
the  name  of  a  hill;  and,  as  the fianks  <^  tlus 
hill  are  rich  in  copper  ore,  there  are  nume-^ 
rous  ^ines  hereabouts :  £ast  Caradon,  West 
Caradon,  Soath  Caradon,  Caradon  Wood, 
Caradon  Yale,  and  so  forth.  It  is  pleasant 
to  glance  at  the  abovegroiuid  vK)rk9  tti  some 
of  ^ese  mines ;  to  see  how  busily  ike  boys 
and  girls  ara  employed  upon  the  ore  which 
the  miners  have  brought  up  fircHu  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  ;  and  to  see  how  the  ore  is  pre* 
pared  for  the  inspection  of  the  assayers  and 
smelters.  But  we  have  nothiiuf  to  do  with 
the  mines  here ;  we  are  quarry-^hunting;  and 
trudge  onward  until  we  reach  the  Cheese* 
wrin^. 

This  Cheesewring  is  a  strange,  wild,  in^ipli'* 
cable  object,  as  many  a  picture  has  made 
manifest  to  us.  We  may  say  either  that  the 
hiil  whtdi  bears  the  heap  of  stones  is  the 
Cheesewring,  or  that  the  heap  itself  is  l^e 
Cheesewring;  we  believe  the  latter  to  have 
really  first  obtained  the  name.  The  hill 
itself  is  of  sdme  considerable  ekvation,  as 
wUd  and  desolate  as  n  granite  hill  can  well 
be,  and  surrounded  by  other  hilk  as  wild 
aiMi  bare  as  itseM;  Huge  fbasments  of 
granite  are  lying  about ;  and,  atthe  summit 


is  IhBJb  strange  arcmp  wMoh  givM  a  nane 
to  the  whole.  How  shflll  we  deseribe  it? 
Shall  we  liken  it  to  a  number  of  large  cheeses 
piled  upon  a  number  of  smaller  cheeses?  The 
whole  HBSs  is  about  foiir  and  twenty  leet  in 
height;  tkere  are  at  the  botlom three  or 
£aur  huge  flattisii  stones  resling  one  on 
another,  tben  oiQe  of  smaller  siae,  tben  a 
n^nster  block  twehre  or  fifteen  feet  in  diaeae^- 
tev,  and  thai  three^or  four  othM*  huge-massee 
to  erown  the  whole.  There  are  such  evident 
lines  of  separation  in  nearly  horisoontal  pktnes, 
th«t  it  is  aiffioult  to  get  lid  of  the  idea  that 
the  mass  has  been  formed  hj  separate 'stenes 
piled  one  on  anodier.  Be  sure  tbatin  'suoh  a 
place  there  will  berafbundaace  of  theories  to 
aooMHtt  for  the  eaisleBee  of  ^e  Oheesewring. 
Aa  old  quarry-man,  with  whom  we  cenvers^ 
was  strenaoQsan  advooaey  of  the  theory  thfitt 
the  euperposiUon  of  these  big  atones  was 
the  work  6(  the  Deluge ;  no  arguments  eould 
shake  him  ia  thtevietv-.  The  archesologists 
bend  rather  to  the  theory  that  the  Gheeeo' 
wring  was  a  Iktiid  altar,  or  s^methhig  of  the 
kind.  Bat  ikie  geologists  view  the  matter  in 
a  way  which  meela  with  mere  general  sup- 
port. They  fisid  that  the  granite  of  Corn- 
wall has  a  great  tendency  to  become  fissured, 
both  horaontally  and  vertically,  whereby  it 
beeoiaes  virtually  separated  imto  huge  blo(^ 
b^ore  the  quarrymen  have  touched  it.  Air 
and  water  enter  the  creviees  thus  formed, 
and  graduaily  dismtegrate  the  stone,  wearing 
away  most  rapidly  those  XJarts  of  the  granite 
which  happMi  to  be  softest  In  tltis  view  of 
the  case,  the  Oheesewring  is  not  composed  of 
several  stones  heaped  one  upon  another,  but 
of  one  mass  of  rock  which  has  been  worn 
away  t»  its  present  simpiiar  appearance  by 
atmospheric  ageaoy.  The  Druids,  or  any 
other  guild  «f  anekmts,  may  have  made  use 
of  the  Tors  or  other  isolated  rocks  df  Cornwall 
as  temples  or  alti^  or  the  Brownies  may 
have  converted  'them  into  ball-rooms ;  but 
these  masses  were^say  the  geologists,  fashioned 
by  the  sun  and  air,  Mid  rain  and  wind. 

On  the  slopes  oi  the  Cheesewring  Hill,  the 
granite  quaanymen  are  busily  at  work ;  and 
it  is  strauge  to  hear  the  clink  of  their  tools. 
The  region  is  so  silent,  so  removed  from 
towns  and  dwellings  and  people,  that  any 
sounds  «ome  very  sharply  upon  the  ear,  and 
the  sound  of  vrorkingin  granite  is  very  sharp 
indeed.  The  granite  is  very  hard,  of  beaw* 
tifal  texture,  and  glitters  brightly  in  the 
sunshine;  thus  the  ^e  h«a  something  to 
look«t  while  the  ear  is  attending  to  the  simple 
music  ctf  the  quarrying— veritable  music — 
if  the  quarrymen  do  their  work  steadily. 
Tht^e  or  four  men  stand  in  a -row,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  long,  sharp-pointed  iron  pick. 
With  these  piefes^  they  make  vertical  holes 
in  the  surface  of  the  granite^  aaineh  or  two 
in  depth  and  a  few  inches  apart.  They  strike 
a  long-continued  series  of  blows,  each  man 
bringiughis  pick  to  bear  repeatedly  upon  the 
same  hole.    £aoh  blow  gives  forth  a  ringing 


Mietaliic  sound ;  the  men  strike  the  blows 
in  exact  and  regular  suoceseion;  and 
as  the  musical  pitch  of  the  emitted  sound 
depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  pick  and  the 
force  of  the  man's  arm,  firar  or  five  picks 
may  elicit  or  emit  sounds  all  varying  slightly 
in  pitch,  and  hence  a  simple  recurrence  of 
musical  notes  may  result  We  will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  call  it  melody,  but  it  is  a 
humble  substitute  for  music.  When  many 
such  holes  have  been  made  in  a  loi^  row, 
strong  thick  naite  or  wedges  are  driven 
in  by  <he  aid  of  heavy  hammers.  In  a  few 
minutes,  by  this  wedge-like  action,  a  fissure 
is  formed  along  the  line  of  holes,  extending 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  layer  into  which 
the  ffranite  naturally  divides — that  is,  to  the 
level  of  one  of  the  natural  planes  of  cleavage. 
By  this  means  a  huge  block  may  be  severed 
from  the  parant  rock,  and  wrought  into 
fitting  shap^  by  the  patient  action  of  the 
mallet,  and  pick,  and  chisel,  and  other 
tools. 

Granite  was  oonfiaed  to  the  roughest  out- 
door usee  until  it  was  discovered  that  ^e 
stone  was  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  useful 
material ;  as  fit  for  adorning  the  refined 
and  elegant  drawing-room,  as  for  making 
roads  and  bridges,  £ing  among  the  hardest 
thiaigs  in  natvre,  the  d&culty  was  to  cut  it 
in  such  quantities  and  into  such  sfaapra  as  may 
be  reqatred;  but  at  length  machinery  was  con- 
structed of  power  sufficient  for  that  purpose 
and  so  efficient  that  there  have  been  produce) 
objects  varying  in  size,  from  an  obelisk 
upwards  of  twenty*two  feet  high  in  a  single 
block  of  granite,  to  a  tiny  desk-seal  ;  and 
varyif^  iu  weight  fh)m  thirty-thrcBe  toua  to 
the  fraction  of  an  ounce.  Bust&  faav<e  also 
been  sculptured  in  granite  with  some  success. 

Ocrrowall  has  many  other  hard  8tone9, 
quarried  like  gmfaite,  and  applied  like  it  to 
building  purposes;  but  we  have  now  to 
speak  6i  another  kmd  of  stony  wealth. 
Cornwall  is,  in  truth,  rich  in  those  kinds  of 
hard  stone  which  bear  a  fine  polish,  and  are 
available  for  decorative  purposes.  There  are 
in  the  chalk  and  in  the  gravel  numerous  flints, 
which,  when  out  and  polished,  may  be  worked 
into  snuff-boxes  and  other  trinkets ;  these 
become  especially  beautiful  when  the  spongi- 
fonn  bodies  included  in  the  substance  of  the 
flint  are  veined  or  marked  with  colour. 
There  is,  in  the  green^sand  formation,  the 
beautiflil  chalcedony  often  forund  in  pieces 
large  enough  to  form  cups  or  small  vases ; 
while  the  smaller  and  finer  specimens  are 
frequently  cut  into  seals.  Bock-crystal  is 
found  in  many  localities ;  the  choice  bits  are 
called  Cornish  diamonds,  and  are  sufficiently 
transparent  to  be  cut  and  set  in  brooches  and 
seals ,-  indeed,  the  old  Cornish  familie:$  pos- 
sess a  store  of  thfse  so-called  dinmonda 
among  their  old-fash ioued  jewellery.  Carew, 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  written  two  cen* 
turies  and  a-ii«if  e^«.  says  of  these  Cornish 
diamonds*— "ia  blaeknesse  aau-in  hardaesbe 
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they  omne  bebiad  UieTight  oixes ;  yet  I  }u.vb 
haomuB  some  of  them  set  on  so  gaod  a  foile  as 
at  finst  sight  they  might  appose  a  not  unekil- 
fal  lapidarie."  Then,  again,  the  lias,  when, 
oontaaning  amenites,  or  other  ergwuc 
rarasifis,  may  be  c«t  and  polished  into  beaa- 
tifial  ohimney-pieees  Bfid  simikr  objeete. 
Bits  of  porphyry  wpe  oceasiottally  dug 
Qjl^  snitable  for  ffishiouing  into  vases*  The 
haid  .gveeastone  and  the  red  .jasper  -which 
ave  met  with  ia  ser taia  looalities  are  »7aii- 
able  tor  ornamental  polioses.  Marble — 
wlute^grey,  blaak,  yellow,  red-^  to  be  fooad 
in  iha  two  weelem  countiss ;  and  those 
blocks  which  are  composed  almost  entirolyof 
fbflsil-^oraJfi  variously  mingled  in  ithetmassy 
and  called  madrepore  naarbles^  present  a 
vei7  remarkable  appecuranoe  when  fashioned 
sad  polished.  The  rook  whichmloemlogists 
iMgoate  dialUge  is,  from  its  ,grsat  bsaoty 
sad  hardness,  well  suited  for  purposes  oi 
arohitectaral  comameat.  When  cat  and 
polishsd,  some  varieties  have  a  fine  purple 
tint,  while  othen  are  greenish ;  and  &e 
atone  ean  be  obtained  ia  oonsiderable  abuik- 
danee  in  pieo^  of  huge  siae.  £lvan,  in  the 
language  of  the  Cornish  miners,  is  a  granitic 
re£,  though  not  a  true  granite,  which  oocurs 
in  courses  or  long  lines  in  various  parts  of  the 
eounty.  Worked  u|>  to  a  bright  sutfaee  it  often 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  e8peoia% 
when  it  contaii»  white  crystals  <k  felapar  in 
a  leddish  or  flesh^K^oloured  base.  One  of  the 
magnates  of  the  county  the  late  Mr.  Treffry, 
the  greatest  mine^owner  in  Cornwall,  had 
some  beautiful  steps,  and  staircases,  and 
pavements  made  in  elvan  for  his  mansion  at 
-  Fow^,  The  stone  can  be  obtained  in  maasoo 
«f  ive  or  six  tons  weight. 

The  lizard  and.  serpentine  soand  very  n^ 
tilish ;  but  they  are  very  valuable   never- 
theless— ^the  lizard  as  a  land-mark,  and  the 
serpentine  as  a  beautiful  ornamental  stone. 
EPha  Li«ard  Point  is  that  jutting  out  peninsula 
jnrhich  lies  southward  of  FaimoHth  and  Hels- 
in.    When  viewed  from  ,the  land  side,  it  is 
imply  a  bald  and  dreary  table-land,  elevated 
considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
;ea^  and  prasenting  a  remarkably^  level  sur- 
face.   But  it  is  to  the   mariner,    especially 
hen  tlie  •*  stormy  winded  blow,"as^  when 
te    arvival     at   a  saie  haven  is  anxiously 
that    this   bold    headhuid  is  most 
H^e  Lizard  Point-is  the  most  southerly 
and  in  Great  Britain,   and  is  that  which 
generally  meets  1^e   eye  while  sailing 
r  steaming  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Eng- 
tsh  ChsaQQieL    It  is  doubly  valuable ;  for  it 
in  itself  a  landmark,  which  shows  that  the 
old  country  is  near  at  hand  ;  and  it  indicates 
thelecality  of  one  of  the  finestand  largest  and 
lafeat  harbours  in  England — that  of  Falmouth, 
hick  lies  immediatelv  to  the  east  of  the 
lizard  peninsula.    Sueh  a  spot  is,  of  course, 
excellent  locality  for  a  lighthouse.    There 
re  two  upon  it,  elevated  at  a  great  height 
bove^hesaa.  Xwdsmen  might  tmukthat  one 


w«ikl«iiffite ;  but  when  a  ehip  is  knodcing 
abont  in-astorm.ona  dark  ni^t,  it  mi^t  be 
a  serious,  problem  wihetfaer  a  li^ht  on  a  head- 
land beioBged  to  on»of  the  SeiJiy  Isles,  or  to 
the  Lizard,  or  to  Ckiemsey ;  and  to  remove 
this  possU^  source  of  embanrassment,  the 
Seilly  beacon  has  ene  light,  the  Xinard  beaeon 
t7wo,.and  the  Oaerasey  beacon  three. 

It  is  in  this  sta-bound  peniotfiala  that 
the  beautiful  stone  called  serpentine  is 
chiefly  ibund.  The  name,  probably,  was  given 
from«omesuppo8edTesembiaiiMe  of  the  rock  to 
the  streaks  aiid  colours  on  a  serpent's  skin. 
This  rock,  and  another  called  diallage,  eonsti- 
tttte  nearly  half  of  tk»  LLzanl  peninsuk. 
8erpentHie  contains  a  laxgt  perceutaige  c^ 
magnesia,  and  on  this  aeooust  ute  soil  formed 
by  its  disintegration  is  not  favourablf^es 
vegetation^  but  lor  the  very  sane  ves^Q^iA 
certain  cheoMcal  valoe  13  placed  en  th^g  iy^ 
for  6hi|>-loads  of  it  are,  or  were^  anywhere  ; 
ago,  sent  to  Bristol,  to  furmfelancholy,  raedi- 
the  maiHifaeture  of  carbonadoes  who  sweep 
One  part  of  the  Liaard  eoast,  ,fjj^  character- 
presents  the  serpentine  under  yety^^j^  ^\i 
tiaroumstaaeas.  A  eteM>  descent ;  leads  l^dWn-^ 
to  the  shore  among  wild  and  shaggy  roclra, 
which  appeckras  if  they  had  been  purposely 
grouped,  with  all  kinds  of  fantastic  variations 
of  colomr ;  the  predominant  eolonr  is  c^ive 
green,  but  this  is  diversified  hy  waving  lines 
of  red  and  puvploy  by  seams  of  white  steatite, 
or  Movgakem^t  and  by  inerustations  of  yellow 
liohen;  the  eaves  and  picturesque  hollows 
have  their  sides  beautifully  .polished  l^  the 
action  of  the  wvnw^  and  the  beadi  is  strewn 
with  pebbles  of  gorgeous  hues. 

Biegai*ded  geologically,  serpentine  is  believed 
to  have  been  .eoQeemtd  in  some  busy  changes 
in  a  Yery  remote  period  of  the* earth's  history. 
The  parent  rook  of  the  Lizard  is  what  geolo* 
gists  call  hornblende,  with  slate,  and  miea, 
and  talo,  and  Other  hard  minerals,  intermixed. 
Bui,  serpentine,  has  evidently  been  under  the 
inflnanoe  of  heat.  Jkt  one  spot  the  serpentine 
seems  to  shade  off  into  the  hornblenoe  slate 
in  which  It  is  imbedded ;  alt  another,  the  ser^ 
pentiue  has  evei^y  appearance  oi  having  been 
thvuat  up  among  the  hornblende-slate,  twist- 
ing and  contorting  the  laminae  adjoining  it  in 
direetions  which  induoe  ge^gi^  to  think 
that  the  serpentine  had  passed  between  the 
laaniuAot'  the  hornblende  in  a  state  of  igneous 
fusion ;  in  most  localities,  however,  the  indica* 
tiona  are  such  as  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the- horablendeHBlate  at  one  time  formed 
a  basin  into  wht^  the  serpentiae  flowed  In  a 
state  of  fusion.  The  serpentine  was  evidently 
an  interloper,  a  nerw-comer,  who  came  ia 
red-hot  kaste,  and  poured  out  his  ftilneas 
upon  and  ainong  hard  ^et  cold  rooks  of 
ancient  date.  Whence  the  serpentine  came, 
and  how  it  cacn^  and  why  ii  was  so  hot  and 
fluid,  ane  mysteries. 

SexTpentine  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
grow  into  favour  somewhat  rapidly.  It  is  one 
of  the  younl^  of  the  faahionaole  family. 
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When  Sir  HeDiy  d»  la  Boche  wrote  hk  ac- 
count of  the  geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
about  sixteen  years  ago,  ke  spoke  of  serpen- 
tine rather  sa  a  subsUnae  wnich  ought  to  be 
employed  for  decoratnre  inrposes,  than  as  one 
actuaJly  so  employed.  He  said  that  much  of 
the  serpentine  of  the  Lizard,  though  hitherto 
most  strangely  neglected,  was  extremely 
beautiful,  particulatriy  where  veins  of  red 
traverse  the  olive-green  ground,  mixed  with 
lighter  tints.  He  named  Laiidewednack, 
Cadgwitb,  Kennack  Ck>ve,  and  Goosehilly 
Downs,  as  four  spots  in  the  Lizard  district 
whence  beautiful  spe^mens  mi^t  be  obtained. 
One  of  the  varieties  has  an  ohve-green  base, 
striped  with  greenish-blue  steatite  veins; 
another,  very  hard,  haB>  reddish  base  studded 
^^  ^''h  crysti^  of  the  minesal  called  dialla^e, 
was stru^  when  cut  through  and  polished  gwe 
the  supe-^  beautiful  metallic-green  glitter, 
the  work  biv^-^tiii  further  by  the  reddish  tint 
shake  him  m  thb.  ^^ich  it  is  imbedded.  An 
bend  rotber  to  thb^  at  the  time  when  Sir 
wringwasaBmi^ech,'^  wrote  his  book,  that 


kind.  Bot^^gJ^jentine  of  fair  size  could  not  be 
,ed  at  the  Lizard — an  opinion  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  oppose,  and  which  has 
since  been  found  to  be  wholly  incorrect. 

The  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifly-one  afforded  the  means  of  settling  the 
question.  It  contained  specimens  of  serpen^ 
tine  so  beautiful,  and  made  into  such  elegantly- 
formed  obelisks,  fonts,  chimney-pieces,  vases, 
and  small  ornaments,  that  the  material  soon 
worked  its  way  into  public  favour.  Pen- 
zance was  the  town  which  took  hold  of  the 
manufacture,  some  of  the  inhabitants  having 
purchased  the  right  of  quarrying  for  serpen- 
tine over  parts  of  the  Lizard  ^strict.  The 
work  is  genendly  pursued  in  summer,  and  of 
the  stone  obtained,  about  one-fourth  is  fine  in 
quality,  while  the  rest  is  inferior.  The 
blocks,  though  generally  snudl,  have  some- 
times been  obtained  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
four  or  five  tons  in  weight  The  best  blocks 
are  worth  from  five  to  ten  guineas  per  ton, 
according  to  their  weight — ^the  larger  the 
size,  as  in  the  case  of  diamonds,  the  more 
rapidly  does  the  ratio  of  value  increase. 
Chemicallv,  the  serpentine  and  the  steatite 
differ  little  from  each  other,  both  being  a 
kind  of  silicate  of  magnesia  ;  and  as  they  are 
quarried  in  juxtaposition,  specimens  of  both 
kinds  are  selected  for  use,  according  to  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance  ;  but  the  serpen- 
tine being  in  eeneml  much  harder  and  more 
richly  coloured  than  the  steatite,  is  appropri* 
ated  to  the  larger  and  more  important  articles, 
the  steatite  being  limited  in  its  decorative 
iises  to  smaller  productions. 

It  has  been  found,  since  serpentine  came 
into  favour,  that  the  brackets  of  two 
old  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  ure 
of  this  stone,  as  also  the  panel-bordering 
of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Addison  by  the  Marquis  of  Hali&x. 
The  brackets  of  one  of  the  chimney-pieces 


at  Hampton  Court  Palace  are  also  carved  out 
of  the  same  variegated  stone.  The  present 
condition  of  these  few  specimens  shows  how 
durable  it  is.  ' 

Serpentine-working  has  risen  now  to  all 
the  pretensions  of  steam  power.    Whoever 
has  occasion  to  travel  towards  Penzance,  and 
to  wind  round  the  beautiful  coast  of  Mount's 
Bay^  towards  the  Logan  Stone,  will  meet 
'witih  a  large  building,  which  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Penzance  Serpentine  Company 
like  a  place  intended  to  become  important  gj 
and  by,  although  it  is  in  its  young  days  y«l. 
A  steam-engine  works  saws  and  cutters  of 
soft  iron  ;  these  saws  and  cutters,  moistened 
with  sand  and  water,  sever  the  blocks  into 
slabs,  cylinders,  or  pieces  of  any  required 
shape;  then, by  patience  and  careful  atten- 
l^on,  the  slone  is  turned,  or  carved,  or  ren- 
dered plane  and  flat,  as  the  case  may  be,  after 
whi^  it  is  ground,  and  rubbed,  and  pattshed 
unUl  it  presents  a  beautiful  glossy  surface, 
variegated  as  it  is  glossy,  and  durable  aa  it  is 
variegated.    One  reason  why  marble  so  soon 
becomes  discoloured  in  our  climate,  is,  that  its 
diemical  composition  renders  it  liable  to  ab- 
sorb  grease    and  acids,  whereas  aerpentine 
seeau  to  be  ci^ble  of  sternly  resisting  saeh 
afsneies. 

The  steatites  of  the  Lizard  contain  a  larfi;er 
proportion  of  silica  than  the  serpentines  ;  bat 
are  much  softer.  They  are,  therefore,  better 
adapted  for  being  made  into  smaller  orna- 
mental obiects  ;  not  only  for  that  reason,  but 
because  the  colours  are  richer  and  more 
variied. 

Taking  these  Cornish  stones  as  types  ot 
classe8---granite  of  the  rough  and  useful,  and 
serpentine  steatites  of  the  am<>otk  and( 
ornamental — ^they  ma)'  give  us  some  notioii 
of  the  worth  of  the  Cornish  quarries. 
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FACES. 

A  WRTTER  in  the  Atheaseam  Kterary 
jotornal  recently  observed,  in  speaking  of  the 
Historical  Portrait  Qallery  at  ^denham,  that 
every  oentnry  seems  to  nave  impressed  its 
peculiar  crimes  and  virtaes,  and  its  hopes 
and  smuggles  on  the  &ees  of  its  great  men. 
Let  ns  enlar^  upon  this  text,  whidi  has 
already  been  mdioated  in  brief. 

The  &ce  bein^  the  outward  index  of  the 
passious  and  sentiments  within,  the  immortal 
dweller  fashions  and  monlds  the  plastic  sub- 
Blance  of  its  home,  and  helps  to  form  and 
{  to  alter  the  architecture  of  its  house,  like 
the  bees  and  birds.  In  return,  his  mind  is 
iMt  seldom  influenced  by  the  house  itself. 
Between  the  head  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Baocm,  and  that  of  a  Ne>ii^ate  munierer,  t^ere 
Is  as  much  diiferMice  as  between  a  stately 
pai»ee  standing  apart  and  a  rottinp^  hovel  in 
a  blind  alley.  The  spiritual  principle  writes 
ki  ewn  chsAtieter  on  its  exterior  walls,  and 
Aaonides  from  time  to  time  its  upward  aspi- 
Istlons  or  its  more  complete  abasement ;  for 
0fWf  one  must  have  observed  that,  even  in 
iomparatively  mature  life,  a  fitce  may  alter 
the  better  or  worse — ^may  waver  with  the 
avering  mind — ^may  report  with  terrible 
l^ty  the  progress  of  tnat  ixmer  struggle 
iweeia  the  good  and  evil,  darimess  and  tlie 
.  Such  a  &ce  becomes  of  itself  a  drama 
>found  and  pathetac  interest — ^too  often  a 
d^  in  its  ending,  though  sometimes  a 
aph;  but  in  any  case  a  tremendous 
;le  ;  because,  in  the  visage  of  our 
fefiow-creature,  we  behold  the  battle- 
id  of  the  oldest  antagonists  in  the  world 
visible  incarnation  of  the  Manichsean 
-the  ancient  mystery  of  Evil  wrestling 
with  Good.  The  features  may  also  be 
with  the  character  of  surroundiufir 
ices,  and  are  too  often  made  sordid  and 
ly  by  their  owners  being  compelled  to 
in  the  midst  of  squalid  and  depressing 
les — like  the  Lady  Ohristabel  of  Ck>le- 
I's  beautiful  poem,  who  is  obliged 
>luntarily  to  imitote  the  serpent-glances  of 
wiU^. 

is  moreover  ginerally  admitted  that  the 
ivation  of  particular  branches  of  intellect 
8  to  a  distinctive  character  of  physiognomy, 
tbat — ^perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  tiiis — 


all  nations  have  a  cast  of  countenance  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  not  to  be  mistaken  by  a 
thoughtAil  observer.  For  instance,  the^^' 
Greeks  and  the  Italianir,  who  in  former  tpg^ 
were  the  most  artistic  people  in  the  j^rld, 
nossess  to  this  day  the  most  ideal  haads  and 
faces  that  are  to  be  met  witj^  anywhere  ; 
and  cannot  we  see  in  the  melancholy,  medi- 
tative eyes  of  the  poor  Hindoos  who  sweep 
our  London  crossings,  the  essential  character- 
istics of  that  ancient  race  from  whom  all 
mythology  and  all  mystical  philosophy  are 
derived,  and  who  speculatea  so  long  and 
so  profoundly  on  the  grey  secrets  of  oirth, 
death,  and  resurrection  that  they  became  a 
petrified  mass  among  the  living  nations  of 
the  earth  ?  In  families  where  ancestral  por- 
traits are  kept,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a 
particular  form  of  countenance  reappears  in 
different  successive  generations,  conjoined 
with  a  similar  tendency  of  miud  or  heart. 
LeighHunt  remarks  in  his  Autobiography,  that 
there  is  a  famous  historical  bit  of  transmis^ 
sion  called  the  Austrian  lip  ;  [th^i  there  is  t^e 
pear-shaped  face  of  the  Bourbons] ;  and  faces 
which  we  consider  to  be  peculiar  to  indi- 
viduals are  said  to  be  cotnmon  in  whole  dis- 
tricts— such  as  the  Boccaccio  face  in  one  part 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  Bante  face  in  anotner. 
**I  myself,*'  he  adds,  "have  seen  in  the  Genoese 
territory  many  a  face  like  that  of  the 
Bonapartes."  William  Howitt  professes  to 
have  discovered  a  schoolboy  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  named  Shakespeare,  by  his  like- 
ness to  the  portraits  of  the  poet ;  but  these 
transmissions  are  less  common  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  mixed 
popiilation  of  our  island  and  the  continual 
mnux  of  fresh  foreign  blood,  which  is  known 
to  have  an  influence  upon  our  national  phy- 
siognomy. 

A  parity  of  physical  and  moral  cha- 
racteristics in  different  individuals,  how- 
ever, may  exist  without  any  relationship. 
Hazlitt  once  remarked  that  the  heads  of  the 
more  brutalised  of  the  Boman  emperors 
were  very  like  our  English  prizefighters; 
and  the  Athenseum  writer  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  observes  that  *'  the  depraved  women 
of  the  imperial  times,  as  Faustina,  Agrippina, 
&c.,  have  the  hard,  round  forehead,  and  small, 
weak  chin  which  became  the  marked  i&atures 
of  the  Louis  Quiuze  age,  or  may  be  traced 
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in  the  eleepy-eyed^  laDguid  beauties  of  Lely 
and  of  Kneller." 

Tiiat  the  face  is  modified  by  the  passions 
of  its  owoev,  aiui  that  the  character  maf ,  in 
a  great  degree^  be  predicated  from  its  Imes- 
ments,  has,  we  Inow,  been  universally 
granted  ever  since  the  time  of  Lavater— nay, 
was  even  asserted  by  the  ancient  Chreeks, 
among  whom  a  physiognomist  gave  that 
memorable  character  of  S«crates,  which 
Socrates  himself  acknowledged  to  be  just. 
But  what  we  more  especially  wish  to  enforce, 
and  which,  we  think,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
reeoppiised,  is  the  fact  that  national  phy>- 
flieguoflay,  thoit^  always  preserving  certain 
br<Mid  aud  geuarad  distinctions,  viuries  in 
^  different  «jz;es>  int  accordaafce  with  ^e  pre- 
il^Hng  moral  ojt  intellectual  tendency  of 
the'iiine.  Most  eaen  muet  have  ebserved^  in 
lookin^over  any  ooUection  of  portraits,  of  the^ 
greiat  vM^  of  successive:  eras,  a  change  in 
this  shape  o^tlie  head,  in  thjs  outlines,  of  the 
£»atuife8»  aftd  in  the  geoecal  eixpvessuH;^ ;  and 
thid  in  the  c^a^  of  individuals  belonging  to 
thiC  »UB«  nation.  Th«t  effect  is  tonnnonly 
attributed  to  diffi»reape  c^  oostune^  to  a 
change  in  the  method,  of  arranging  tbe^  hair^ 
Off  to  the  fact  of  the  beftrd  and  Bioustache 
being  woru  in  some  la^banQes  and  not  in 
othevs :  all  of  which  may  be  admitted  to  have 
aft  tiifiuenoe  in  modifying-  the  countenance. 
Buft  thi»  is  mot  everythisg ;  tiie  ntain  dis- 
tinctioBs  lie  deeper.  ShAve  the  iaee  of 
Skakeseiearev  daf^ing  a  powdered  wig  upon 
bis  head,  aii4  he  would  n^  more  look  like  the 
men  of  the  Georgian  era — even  the  most 
intelkotQal  of  them — ^than  an  Englishiaaa 
ooultii  be  made  to  look  like  a.  native  of  China 
by  being  dressed  in  the  costume  of  that 
cojuaati^.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  is  no 
mja  €^  an  equal  degree  of  intellect  with 
Shakespeare ;  the  disunction  is  in  kind  still 
more  than  in  amount  The  arohiteoture  of 
the  palace  of  the  soul  has  changed,  and  the 
soul  itself  looks  through,  its  windows  with  a 
different  glance. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  oast  back  his  mind  as 
far  as  the  time  of  Chaueer,  about  five  hundred 
>  ears  n^ ;  and  let  him  contemplate  tW  por- 
trait of  that  truly  great  poet  as  engraved  by 
Vertae  firom  the  rough  sketch  drawn  by  thie 
^oet!s  own  fidend,  Oecleve.  He  will  here 
8e«  a  fiu^e  of  the  noblest  kind  — a  head 
beautifully  built  and  proportioned,  and 
therefore  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself  ia 
all  its  component  parts ;  oval,  greater  in 
length  than  breadth,  and  with  the  broadest 
part  at  the  top*— that  is  to  say,  in  the  region 
of  the  brain ;  the  forehead  broad,  smooth, 
and  hi^h,  the  nose  straight  and  sensitive,  and 
the*  mouth  and  lower  parts  of  tlie  face  neither 
biutalised  into  an  animal-like  thickness,,  nor 
starved  into  an  ascetic-  rigidity  which  denies 
its  own  humanity  as  completely  as  it  refuses 
to  sympathise  with  that  of  others.  We 
have  here,  in  short,  the  face  of  a  poet  and  a 
humanist,  which  Chaucer  emphatically  was  i 


but  we  also  have  some  characterktics  which 
mark  the  age  to  which  the  poet  belonged. 
That  era  was  either  military  or  monkish; 
land,  although  Chaucsr  was  a  Wickiiffite, 
and  £encely  aatiiised  the  corruptions  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  he  haa  a  great  deal 
I  of  the  good  part  of  the  monkish  character  in 
[him — the  love  of  cloistered  learning  and 
!  meditative  leisure.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
he  clung  to  a  belief  in  saintly  miracles  ;  for 
we  find  several  of  those  stories  in  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  placed,  it  is  true,  iu  the  mouths 
of  ecclesiastics,  but  told  apparently  with 
perfect  faith  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
not  with  any  under-current  of  involuntary 
satiric  laughter.  At  any  rate,  he  had  that 
lovsof  bodUy  indolence  combined  with  mental 
activity  which  distinguished  the  better  order 
of  monks.  This  is  plainly  visible  iu  his 
portrait.  The  eyes  are  intensely  abstracted ; 
looking  physically  upon  the^  ground^  but 
spiritimlity  into  the  wide  air  of  thought. 

What  man  art  thtrn  ? 
Thou  look  est  as  thon  woldest  fin  d  an  hare ; 
For  erer  upon  the  ground  I  soe  thee  stare. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

He-  aemeth  eWi»h  hj  hie  cewitenance ; 
Fer  unto  do  wifht  doth  he  daiioBce. 

Thus  did  Chaucer  describe  himself.  It  is 
trud  ths  Host  expresses  surprise  at  his 
appearance ;  but  this  pKobably  was  becaose 
h0  could  not  tlurow  off  his  abstmction  even  in 
tho  midst  of  compsny.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  th«  intellectual  men  of  tlie  time  of 
Chaucer  must  have  presented  the  same  air 
of  secluded  and  dreamy  meditation,  though 
doubtless  they  lacked  the  poetical  element  of 
his  fftce.  They  were  chiefly  of  tha  clergy, 
aud  &  certain  meek  abstracted  set  of  boad 
and  countenance  are  a  part  of  the  education 
of  A  Catholic  priest  to  this  day. 

Unfortunately  there  are  mw  portraits  of 
Chsttcer^s  period  '^  so  that  we  are  consti^aiiied 
to  take  a  solitary  instance.  The  pictures  of 
the  kings  of  the  time  rest,  we  believe,  upon 
no  good  authority  ;  sHad.  are  so  idealised  and 
smoothed  down  to  one  level  of  romaiLtic 
prettiness,  with  the  uniform  crown  and 
sceptre  and  robea^  that  it  is-  impossible 
to  deduce  any  phUosophical  meaning  &om 
thsia.  We  wul  therefore  paa»  on  to  the  time 
of£U«zabeth. 

The  ereat  men  of  that  era  (which,  for  ike 
salce  oiooncisenesB,  we  will  assume  as  lasting 
into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First)^  ecdulMt  in 
a  marked  degree  the  leading  intellectual  ch«^ 
racteristics  which  then  predominated.  The 
country's  mind  had  changed  mate  dally  siuee 
the  days  of  Chaucer.  Popery,  as  a  political 
power  and  an  undisputed  poj^iilar  belief  waa 
dead.  The  monastic  system  of  life,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  tendency  of  mind,  had  vMiishetL 
Boman  Catholi4}i8m  existed  only  as^  a  perse> 
outed,  iveful  sect,  fiercely  contending  with  Ha 
new  foe  ;  and  had  thus  acquired  a  degree  of 
energy  Tery  diJOEiwent  irom.  its  fovjuer  languui 


difiMoD.  The  great  vriiMi  of  the  BtKoramUon 
bftd  tosBtd  the  dead  iraters  iuto  tumultuooe 
life;  and  ihe  wtttt  of  erery  element  of 
mMlttm  EngUnd  begaa  then  for  the  fimt 
time  to  onieken.  it  was  an  age  of  awakeii^ 
img  mbeUect,  of  aromed  secuhir  life,  ehaking 
iteelf  free  from  the  long  eleepi  of  prieeHy 
domination  :  an  age  of  heidthy  phTsioal 
eziabenee,  and  of  large  brau ;  of  intettse, 
wsRDv  seneuoas  peyeeDtion  of  aU  shades  of 
character  and  all  mooos  of  the  rich  heart  of 
man ;  an  a^  emphaiCicaliy,  of  deep  hmsan 
BfuxptAsky  (we  speak  of  its  intotteet,  not  its 
attieae),  yet  of  a  sympathj  -whleh  did  not  end 
wrkh  man,  bat  mounted,  flame^like,.  towards 
tke  ^^B^ena ;  an  age  thist  waa  like  a  new 
hvrtb  to  the  world ;.  prond  with  ita  joong 
streogth  ;  exultant  in  its  great  future  ;  yet 
flttshed  and  gorgeous  with  tiie  sunset 
spiendonr  of  the  past  Ami  all  tins  ia 
reflected  in  tiie  fiicea  of  its  poets,  philo- 
sophers^ and  stateeonen.  The  oval  form  of 
the  skull  remains ;  the  broad,  grand  toe- 
head»  ke^>iDg  the  lower  parts  of  the  £see  in 
subjection,  yet  not  insolently  domineering 
over  them,  ta  atill  found  ;  but  the  monastic 
elenenthaa  given  place  to  the  seeakiB.  These 
me&  liy<e  in  Itfge  cities;  they  trade  and 
manufacture  ;  they  write  plays  and  aet 
them  ;  they  investigate  science  ;  they  ques- 
tion Aristotle,  as  well  as  beard  the  Pope ; 
th^  print  books,  and  colonise  distant 
regioBB ;  they  have  doubts  touching  the 
ii^vine  right  of  kings  ;  they  send  forth  navies 
on  voyages  of  discovery  ;  they  have  a  Boyal 
Exckfluoge  fbr  merchants ;  they  are  men  of 
wealtk  and  substance,  and  not  vassals. 
Imagination,  dramatic  sympathy  with  life, 
and  independence  of  intellect,  are  the  die* 
tingnifihing  characteristics  of  the  fhoes  of  that 
age;  Speoser^s  countenance,  indeed,  had 
modi  of  the  dreamy  abstraction  of  Chancer's, 
which  was  natural  in  one  who  dwelt  so  often 
in  ffiichanted  land  ;  but  Shakespeare  and  his 
brother  dramatists,  and  Bacon,  Sidney,  Ba- 
leigfa,  and  the  other  great  intellects  of  the 
time,  have  a  clear,  open,  daylight  look,  com- 
Isned  with  profound  thought  and  cautional 
sensitiTenees,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
age  to  which  they  belonged. 

W^h  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
ikeFirst  another  modification  occurred.  Glance 
atiheportraitsofthe  chief  republican  and  reli- 
gious innovators  of  that  magnificent  and  glo- 
riouS'period,  and  you  will  find  them  either  over* 
shadowed  with  the  melancholy  which  g^iendly 
attends  on  the  leaders  of  any  great  movement 
in  a  new  direction,  or  roughened  with  that 
kluntaess,  both  of  features  and  expression^  which 
iudicaAes  a  firm  resolution  to  abide^  at  all 
haaands,  by  a  principle  ;  the  difference  being 
of  cutirse  determined  by  individual  tempera- 
menti  The  former  character  of  physiognomy 
is  erven  found  among  the  rovaliets;  with 
maay  of  whom,  devotion  to  the  sovereign, 
though  carried  to  a  preposterous  and  criminal 
extsMt^  arose  out  of  a  high  religious  feeliag. 


Charles  himself  had  a  remarkably  beautitul 
and  harmonious  face;  quiet,  intellectual, 
melancholy;  a  commentary  upon  his  affec* 
tionate  domesticities,  and  a  strange  and  pain- 
ful contradiction  to  his  treacherous  azKl  heart- 
less public  life.  Milton,  in  his  oalm,  sculp- 
tural ideality,  almost  transeend»  the  limits  of 
classifioation  ;  but  take  the  portrait  of  that 
true-hearted  republican:  soldier  and  real  gen- 
tl^nan,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  you  will  see 
a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  graat  struggle  be- 
tweoi  king  and'  people  in  all  its  heroi&nn,  its 
lofty  aspirations,  and  its  sad  necessities.  It 
is  the  race  of  a  man  of  enthusiasm,  of  devoted- 
ness,  of  overHnastering  conacience ;  a  lover  of 
his  kind,  yet  astern  abider  by  abstract  truth. 
How  touching  and  noble  is  the  phystognomi^ 
of  this  brave  yet  gentle  soldier,  as,  attired  t  * 
fuU  armoor^  except  tiie  hefanet^  he  loo^^^with 
mournful,  prophetic  ey«a  over  tkr>'  sea  of 
blood  which  he  fcnow»'iS'  about  f".  cow  his 
creen  land ;  ready  to  sympathioo  aa  a  human 
beinff  with  every  maas,  of  whichever  side,  who 
marbeslain^yetresomd  toface  those  miseriaB, 
ami  to  run  the  risk  of  death  to  himself  for  the 
sake  <^his  couutry's  fniure  1  We  mean  no  dis« 
paragement  to  Colonel  Hutdiinson's  appear- 
anos,  wh^i  we  say  that  his  portrait  comes 
nearer  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  to  our 
conception  of  Don  Quixote ;  that  beautiful 
and  pathetic  ideal  of  heroic  honour  and  non- 
selfishness,  whom  nopular  nusapprshenaion 
regards  as  a  mere  oufilbaB.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  such  fiuKS  were 
common  in  the  stem,  sad  times  of  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  but  who  sees  them  now  ]  You 
might  search  through  the  whole  expeditionary 
army  ot  the  East,  and  find  no  sudi  thing. 
Of  course,  however,  there  were  exceptions  in 
the  times  we  speak  of^  and  even  among  the 
men  of  intellect  and  the  party-writers. 
Cowley,  with  his  long  locks,  and  aomewhat 
fat  £BMe,  hxriEs  like  an  indoient,  happy  man  of 
letters — a  wise  eoicurean,  as  he  was ;  and 
Andrew  Marvell,  the  honest  politician,  caustic 
satirizer  of  kingty  abuses,  and  exquisite  poet, 
has  the  appearanee  of  a  handsome  young 
courtier,  with  a  touch  of  tanaubadour  ro- 
mance. But  he  oondueta  us  into  the  reign  of 
Charleathe  gfoeond,  and  into  another  piase 
of  fsoe. 

The  le^ty  which  fbUowed  the  Restoration 
was  in  a  gxisat  measure  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary reaction  upon  the  vicious  gloom  of  Puri- 
tanism ;  and  had  something  of  ^ood  humour 
and  charitable  consideration  mixed  with  it, 
which  rendered  the  depravity  itself  not 
wholly  depraved.  An^cellant  exiemplifica- 
tion  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  handsome, 
cheerful  faea  of  Wycfaerley,  and  in  those  of 
sev^utd  other  of  the  wits  of  that  brilliant 
era.  But  there  is  no  deep  feelings  no  pro- 
found and  heaven-ward  intelLsot ;  a  scintil- 
lating brightness  imther  than  a  broad  and 
steaoV  light.  Men  had  now  advanced,  also, 
into  the  Geminate  region  of  the  totally  shaven 
visage.    The  beard  seema  to  have  vanished 
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about  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wai*8 ;  but  the 
moustache  held  its  own  until  the  Kestomtion, 
when  France  (from  whom  we  are  now  re- 
deriving  the  more  sensible  custom  of  follow- 
ing nature)  dictated  to  oar  fashionable  bloods 
the  general  use  of  the  razor. 

A  marked  change  came  over  our  national 
character,  and  therefore  over  our  national 
physiogDomy,  after  the  Eevolution  of  sixteen 
nundred  and  eighty-eight  Then  commenced 
the  era  of  cool,  sober  sense  ;  of  new  Ijr -acquired 
constitutionalism ;  of  the  modem  spirit  of  ener- 
getic, practical  life,  and  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  mercantile  or  shop  interest.  JPoetry,  en- 
thusiasm, devotedness  to  grand  abstract  princi- 
ples at  whatever  cost,  religious  mysticism,  and 
pervading  spirituality,  had  departed  from  the 
fac«3  of  sdl  men,  great  or  little ;  and  instead 
thereof  was  a  calm,  shrewd  cleverness,  or 
a  comfortable  domesticity.  The  shape  of 
the  head,  too,  had  greatly  deteriorated.  It 
was  beginning  to  get  round,  and  its  outline 
was  often  Uurred  by  the  overlapping  of  flabby 
integument  Still,  the  fiice  of  tnis  period  was 
a  fine  face  upon  the  whole,  ana  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  next  age;  but  we 
begin  to  see  the  animalising  effects  of 
habits  of  intemperance  creeping  slowly  up- 
wards from  the  enlarging  jaw.  Look  at  the 
portrait  of  Dryden.  Intellect  sits  clearly  and 
brightly  on  the  broad  brow  and  penetrating 
eyes  ;  but  the  mouth,  though  full  of  expres- 
sion, is  thick  and  pulpy.  And  this  tendency 
of  face,  which  the  airy  wit  of  the  period  of 
Anne  kept  in  check,  advanced  with  rapid 
strides  during  the  debased  times  of  the 
Georges. 

One  or  two  fine  heads,  belonging  to  the 
preceding  age  still  lingered  :  that  of  Pope,  for 
instance,  is  exquisitely  formed,  full  of  thought 
and  sensitiveness,  and  with  noble  poetic  eyes, 
and  only  wants  the  ^a^sence  of  health  to  be 
exceedingly  handsome.  But  there  were  few 
faces  sooh  as  his ;  and  the  reason  may  be 
fomnd  in  the  rapid  detenoration  of  our 
national  intdlect  and  manners.  Sensualism, 
of  the  grossest  and  most  unsympathetic  kindj 
became  the  rule  of  life.  Excessive  aating 
and  drinking  utterly  extinguished  beneath  its 
dullness  the  fine  flame  of  spirituality ;  and 
intellect  itself  with  a  few  exceptions,  became 
hard,  bony,  and  mechanieaL  The  swinishness 
of  our  manners  fixed  its  mai*k  upon  our  iea* 
ture&  The  shape  of  the  head  was  an  iiregular 
round,  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  ; 
the  brow  thick,  low,  and  sloping  backward ; 
the  nose  coarse  and  big  ;  the  mouth  fleshy, 
lax,  ponderous,  and  earaiy.  When  the  ooun- 
tenance  was  not  of  this  character,  it  was  poor, 
mean,  and  sharp.  A  reaUy  fine  fisMse  was 
scarcely  to  be  met  with.  Even  the  ffi-eatest 
man  of  that  period-t*Wa8hington*-does  not 
come  up  to  any  very  hiffh  stancUotL  The 
features  are  humane  ana  intelligent;  but 
they  are  deficient  in  grandeur ;  they  have  not 
that  individuality  by  which  yo«i  at  onee  reoog^ 
niae  the  man  of  genius.    The  countenanoe  is 


th^t  of  some  worthy  merchant  who  has  niadd 
his  fortune  in  the  ordinary  way  :  not  that  oi 
the  hero  who  has  emancipated  a  nation  and 
founded  a  galaxy  of  states.  It  wants  large* 
n^H,  profundity,  enthusiasm  —  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  design  to  be  accomplished 
in  spite  of  any  obstacle,  and  to  fill  the  world 
with  echoes  of  undying  fame.  The  wig  seems 
too  important  a  part  olit  A  somewhat  insipid 
placidity  of  expression  atands  in  place  of  the 
oaring  and  energy  which  you  expected.  You 
do  not  see  that  entire  devotion  to  a  cacme — 
that  absolute  self-absorption  in  one  d(miinant 
idea — that  outlooking  into  the  heaven  of  some 
majestic  inspiration — which  is  the  charactei>- 
istic  of  all  men  of  original  conceptions  afieot* 
ing  the  society  in  which  they  move^  But  the 
age  was  not  a  far-seeing  one.  It  looked  only 
to  itself,  and  laboured  no  fSurther  than  lo  meet 
its  present  requirements.  It  possessed  neither 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  Cromwellian  period 
and  Cromwellian  men^  nor  the  faith  in  homan 
advancement  of  our  own  era.  Its  spirit  waa 
that  of  the  simplest  utilitarianism ;  uncon- 
sciously workioff  for  the  future,  it  is  tjrue  (a» 
all  ages  must),  but  not  aublimated  by  those 
ideas  of  progress  and  a  possible  ultimaSte  per- 
fection which  agitate  the  present  times,  and 
open  l^efore  them  depth  after  depth  of  un- 
fathomable promise. 

The  degeneration  of  physiognomy  oontiuued 
until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution.   The  advent  of  that  bloody  phantom, 
walking  about  in  the  noonday,  startled  the 
ninds  of  all  men  into  a  more  useful  and 
reverent  recognition  of  the  spiritualitiea  of 
life,  and  warned  them  that  there  was  aonte- 
thinff  else  in  the  world  besides  an  easy  self- 
indulgence  seasoned  with  school  maxims  of 
conventional  morality.  From  that  time  m«n*a 
faces  went  on   improving — that   is  to  say, 
reverted  to  the  fine  staiMard  of  the  Elizi^ 
bethan  period ;  and  in  the  preseat  day,  our 
personal  i^pearance  is  much  more  like  that 
of  the  men  whom  Shakspeare  saw,  than  it  was 
a  century,  or  even  sixty  years  aga    "  W^ 
believe,'*   remarks    the    Athenaeum   writer,. 
**  that  a  better  type  of  physiognomy  is  begin* 
ning  to  appear ;  the  face  grows  n^re  ovaJ,. 
the  forehead  higher  and  fuller,  the  lips  smaUer- 
and  firmer,  the  nose  nobler  and  straighter. 
Most  of  our  living  authors  present  maoh 
more  of  the  Elizabethan  type*"    Should  the^. 
beard  movement  prosper  ( whioh  may  Heavea 
and  good  sense  direct !)  this  similarii^  will  be- 
sUU  more  obvious,  although  the  res^nblaaoe 
goes  much  farther  thaa  an  affidr  of  extern 


It  may  perhaps  be  laid  down  aa  a  genaralk 
rule,  that  whenever  one's  obaervataon  is. 
mainly,  and  first  of  all,  attracted  towards  the 
lower  parte  of  a  face,  Uiat  ii«ee  is  bad  ^  and 
whenever  the  reverse,  that  the  &oe  is  good. 
Themottth  has  its  legitimate  pitrtto  pky,  and 
is  a  beautiful  feature  when  well  formed  ;  bat 
the  ethereal  principle,  which  alone  makes  the 
human  £feCQ  divine,  holds  its  chief  rasidenc^ 
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in  the  forehead  and  eyes.  All  other  parts 
should  be  sabeidiarj  to  the  ever-informing 
sotil. 


DOCTOR  PANTOLOGOS. 

Doctor  pAirfOLoooB  taught  school  at 
Aeeidentiam  for  thirty  years.  I  would 
rather  not  reveal  where  Aecidentinm  is.  Let 
it  be  in  Blankshire.  We  don't  want^  down  at 
Aoeidentiam,  the  Oovemment  Commissioner, 
or  any  other  commissioner  or  commission 
whatsoerver.  If  we  have  grievances,  we  can 
tuffer  and  be  strong,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  says ; 
or  as  our  homely  synonyme*  has  it,  we  can 
grb  and  beat  it. 

Some  years  ago,  indeed,  we  should  have 
had  far  greater  cause  to  deprecate  the  arrival 
of  any  stranffeta  among  us,  or  their  inquiries 
into  our  affitirs ;  fbr  we  had  one  great,  patent, 
notorious  grievance.    The  school  that  Doctor 
Fantok^s  taught  was  woefully  mismanaged. 
Not  by  its  master, — ^he  was  a  model  of  probity 
and  a  monument  of  leamilig,—- but  by  Some* 
body,  who  might  as  well  haTe  been  Nobody, 
for  we  nevar  saw  himor  them  ;  and  the  Free 
Grammar  Sehool  at  Aceidentium  went  on 
from  year  to  year  becoming  more  i*uinous 
without^    while  it  decreased  in    usefulness 
within.    Somebody,  who  had  no  right  to  any- 
thing, received  the  major  portion  of  the  fiinds ; 
those  who  ought  to  have  had  much  got  little  ; 
and  those  who  were  entitled  to  little  got  less. 
There  wero  prebendaries  concerned  in  Acci- 
deiitium  Orammar  School,  ai)d  an  £arl  of 
iSdnething,  likewise  an  act  of  parliament, 
Syther»ett*a   Charity,  and  sundry  charters, 
which  for  ^  anything  we  ever  saw  of  them 
nMt  luMm*  nimished  the  old  pafohment, 
crabbed  band-writing   filled  covers  to  the 
achod  lexicons  and  dictionaries  ;  but  for  all 
these  iik^aential  connections  nobody  repaired 
the  roof  oi  the  school-room,  or  increased  the 
lahury  of  Doctor  Pantologoa.    Both  needed  it 
very  nktiob.    The  vicar  talked  sometimes  of 
looking  into  H ;  but  he  was  poor,  and  half-bUnd 
besides,  and  died ;  and  his  successor,  a  vellum 
eonfslei^imied  young  man,  bound  in  black 
doth^  white  lawn  ^ges,  and  lettered  to*^a 
frightful  degfw  of  amiseoloffical  lore,  had  no 
leioire  for' anything  out  of  mitirch  l^me,  save 
ttone  breaking  on  %e  roads  (with  a  view  to 
^lOjB^eal  improvement),  and  taking  rubbings 
m  he0t4iall  of  the  monumental  brMsee  in  the 
^urch  cAiaaceL    Moreover,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  hia^own  views  about  anew  Grammar 
Scheoly  whdch  he  waa  understood  to  conceive 
as  a  building  in  the  Pointed  manner;  the 
Ufv  tof  irear  casaoeka  and  bands,  with  crosses 
ttk^^r  bvoasts,  like  buns  ;  to  attend  churdi 
;ft  (iigfat  o'clock  every  miming,  and  four 
tiiiMar,a  day  afterwards;  to  learn  intoning, 
sod  tlie  Gregorian  choral  service  generally ; 
and  la  tbe  funrteulum  oi  their  humanities  to 
9Mkj  JBtomer   and   Virgil   £u.*    less    than 
Aofusthfee  and  Jerome.    So  the  Vicar  and 
Do^or  Bamtologos  fell  out,  as  well  on  this 


question  as  on  the  broad  question  of  surplices, 
acolytes,  candlesticks,  flowers,  piscinsB,  and 
wax-<5andles  ;  and  the  Doctor  said  he  pitied 
him  ;  while  he  (his  name  was  Thurifer),  won- 
dered whatever  would  become  of  an  instruc- 
tor of  youth  who  smoked  a  pipe  and  played 
at  cribbage.  Borax,  the  radical  grocer  (we 
had  one  grocer  and  one  radical  in  Acei- 
dentium), threatened  to  show  the  school  up  ; 
but  he  took  to  drinking  shortly  afterwards, 
and  ran  away  with  Miss  Cowdery,  after 
which  he  was  buttoned  up  (an  Aceidentium 
term  for  financial  ruin),  and  was  compelled  to 
fly  for  shelter  to  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 

The  little  river  Dune,  which  in  the  adjoin- 
ing manufacturing  counties  of  Cardingshire, 
Bollershire  and  Spindleshire  became  a  broad, 
sober,  gravely  flowing  stream,  refreshiruiay 
dirty  (in  a  commercial  sense)  at  Slubbe;cviOe, 
and  as  black  as  ink  at  the  great  ^^  ^wu  of 
Drygoodopolis,  was  at  AccidentJMtn  a  little 
sparkling,  purling,  light-bea^:ted  thread  of 
water,  now  enlivening  th0  pebbles  as  a 
Norman  m6n6trier  will  th€^  village  maidens, 
making  them  dance  willy  nilly,  now  enticing 
the  rushes  into  liquor,  now  condescending  to 
act  as  a  looking  glass  for  a  bridge,  now  going 
out,  literally,  on  the  loose,  of  its  own  accord, 
by  splitting  up  into  little  back  waters,  rivu- 
lets, and  streamlets,  sparkling  through  the 
convolvuli  to  the  delight  of  the  wayfarer, 
and  scampering  by  cottege  doors  to  the  glory 
of  the  ducks ;  but  everywhere  through  the 
valley  of  the  Dune  a  jovial,  hospitable, 
earnest  little  river :  the  golden  cestus  of  Venus, 
by  day  thrown  heedlessly  athwart  the  verdant 
valley,  at  night  gleaming  silver  bright— 

'^  Afi  if  Diana  ia  her  dreams. 
Had  droppM  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meftdowa  low. 

A.  freehearted  ri*^,  erfiaa  to  hot  boys, 
Co&ie  bathe !«->-«iid  to  the  thirty  cows.  Drink! 
**and  to  the  maidens  of  Acciaenttuniy 
Bring  hither  your  fine  linen,  and  see  how 
white  the  Dune  water  will  make  it ! 

Close  to  the  river*e  bank  (ihe  water  was 
visible  through  the  old  latticed  windows  of 
the  schoolroom ;  and,  suggesting  Imthing^ 
was  a  source  of  grievous  disquiet  to  the  boys 
in  samrmer  time),  was  Accidoitium  Grammar 
Behool.  It  was  a  long,  low,  old  building, 
not  of  bricks  but  of  stones  so  old,  that 
some  said  they  had  once  formed  part  of  tha 
ancient  abbey  of  Acmdentium,  and  others  that 
they  were  more  andent  still,  and  came  from 
the  famous  wall  that  the  Bomana  built  to 
keep  out  those  troublesome  Paid  Prys,  who 
always  tootUd  intrude :  the  Plots  and  Scots . 

The  latticed  windows,  twinkling  through 
the  ivy;  the  low-browed  doorway,  with  its 
massive,  carved  iron-damped  portal ;  the 
double-benched  porch  before  it,  and  sculp- 
tured slab  overhead,  showing  the  dim 
semblance  of  an  esquire's  coat-of-arms,  and  a 
long  but  almost  wholly  eflfaced  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, setting  forth  the  pious  iiyunetions  of 
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Cbristopiiero  Sytheraett^  Armker,  relative  to 
the  clxarities  he  founded — ^injunctions  how 
obaerved,  oh  ye  prebendnrie^  and  Some- 
bodies !—thcae  wejre  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  exterior  of  Aocidentinm 
Grammar  SchooL  There  had  once  been  a 
garden  in  front,  and  a  pretty  garden,  too ;  but 
the  palings  were  broken  down,  and  the 
flowers  had  disappeared  long  since,  and  the 
weeds  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Moreover, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  latticed  panes 
were  broken ;  there  were  great  gaps  in  the 
stone-masonry  ;  the  river  frequently  got  into 
the  garden  and  wouldn't  get  out  agam  ;  the 
thatdi  was  rotten  and  the  belfry  nearly 
tumbling  down ;  but  what  was  that  to  any- 
J^y.  loorax  said  it  was  a  shame :  but  so  is 
slhifery  a  shame,  and  war,  and  poverty,  and 
the  afc^eets  by  night — all  of  whidi  nobody 
we  kuoVis  accountable  for,  or  in  fault  about. 

The  firo\thing  you  heard  when  you  en- 
tered the  lon^^w  stone  schoolroom,  with  its 
grand  carved  o^  roof  all  covered  with  cob- 
webs, and  faUinJj  down  piecemeal  through 
neglect,  was  a  dm^a  dreadful  din.  Latin 
was  the  chiefest  thing  learned  in  AcoidenJtium 
School,  vmI  a  Latin  noise  is  considerably  more 
deafening  than  an  English  -noise.  Every 
boy  learnt  his  lesson  out  loud — at  least 
every  boy  who  ^hose  to  learn,  —  the  rest 
contenting  themselves  with  shouting  out 
terminations  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  rock- 
ing themselves  backwards  and  forwards  on 
their  forms,  after  the  m&mier  of  studious 
youths,  learning  very  hard  indeed.  There 
was  a  eonsid^able  amount  of  business 
transacted  in  Uie  midst  of  this  din,  in  rab- 
bits, silkworms,  hedgehogs,  tops,  marbles, 
hardbake,  and  other  saccharine  luxuries. 
Autumnal  fruits  were  freely  quoted  at  easy 
rates  between  the  mooda  of  tne  verb  Amo 
and  the  declensions  m  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives. One  Jack  a  killer  of  giants,  and  seven 
shameless,  swaggering,  fire  -  eating  blades, 
who  called  themselves  champions,  and  of 
Christendom,  forsooth,  together  with  a  gen- 
teel youth  in  complete  man,  young  Valentine, 
indeed,  with  his  brother  Orson  (not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  polite  society),  were  often  welcome 
though  surreptitious  guests  at  the  dogs-eared 
tables,  where  none  but  the  grim  Yocito,  the 
stern  Vocitas,  and  the  redoubtable  Vocitari, 
or  at  most  the  famous  chieftains  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo,  should  have  feasted. 

After  the  din,  the  next  thing  you  heard 
was  the  voice  of  Doctor  Bcoitologoe.  Anfd 
it  iwu  a  voice.  It  rolled  like  the  Yesuvian 
lava — Aeree,  impetuous  and  €ery,  at  first ; 
and  then,  still  like  lavm^  it  grew  dry ;  and 
then,  to  say  the  truth,  like  lava  again,  it 
cracked.  Gra&diloquent  was  Doctor  Panto- 
logos  in  diction ;  redundant  in  simile,  in 
metaphor,  in  allegory,  irony,  dieresis,  hyper- 
bole, catachresis,  peripbrasis,  and  in  all 
other  figures  of  rhetoric.  Barely  did  he  deal  in 
comparatives — superlatives  were  his  delight 
But  thougb  his  voiee  roiled  and  thundered — 


though  he  predicted  the  gallons  as  the  ulti- 
mate reward  of  bad  scanning,  and  the  hulks 
as  the  inevitable  termination  of  a  career  com- 
menced by  inattention  to  the  As  in  prsesenti ; 
though  his  expletives  were  hoxrible  to  hear 
(all  m  Latin,  and  ending  with  issimus) ; 
though  he  tbreatensd  often,  he  punished 
seldom.  His  voice  was  vox  «t  pneterea 
nihil — gentle,  and  kind,  and  lunb-like» 
for  all  his  loud  voiee  and  fieroe  talk ;  sood 
the  birchen  rod  that  lay  in  the  dnst^  cup- 
board behind  him  might  have  belonged  t» 
Doctor  Busby^  so  long  had  it  been  in  d&use. 

Doctor  Pantologos  was  a  very  learned  maaitt 
He  could  not  measure  lands  nor  presage  tides 
and  storms,  nor  did  the  rumour  nm  that  lie 
could  gau^e  ;  but  he  ip^aa  as  foil  of  Latin, 
Gveek,  and  Hebrew,  as  an  egg  is  (popi2laa*ly 
said  to  be  full  of  meat  He  was  a  walking 
dictionary.  A  Thesaurus  in  rusty  black.  A 
lexicon  with  a  white  neekdeth.  Ba^le» 
Erasmus,  the  SoaligerB,  Bentley,  fialmasiuc^ 
a&d  ^e  Scholiast  upon  Everybody,  ail  rolled 
up  together.  The  trees,  clad  wid^  leafy  gar- 
ments to  meaner  mortals,  were  to  him  mmg 
only  with  neat  little  discs,  bearing  dertvatioitf 
of  words  and  tenses.  The  gnarled  oaks  had 
no  roots  to  him  but  'Greek  roots.  He  despised 
the  multlplieatioji-4»ble,  and  stghed  for  the 
Abacus  back  again.  He  thou^  Bufibn  and 
Oovier,  Audu^m  jnd  Professor  Owen,  in* 
finitely  inferior,  tas  natural  histonanis,  ta 
Pliny.  He  had  read  one  myrel— 4;he  <jbldea 
Abb  of  Apulfiius ;  one  eookerf-book,  thftt  of 
ApicioB.  Ghd^,  Oekua,  Eaouiapiuflu  an4 
Hippoeratefi,  were  the  whole  of  the  faculty 
to  him.  Politics  wese  his  abomisation^ 
and  he  deemed  but  three  enbjeots  -worl^y  of 
ai^umeiib — ^the  bull  of  Phalsoris,  the  birt^ 
place  of  Homer,  and  the.^Edte  Dtgatmma. 

On  this  last  subjeet  he  had  written  a  w<h4c 
— a  mighty  work — stiil  in  msauaoriiKt,  from 
which  he  frequefotly  Mad  extracts,  which 
nobody  could  understand,  und  which  Bcnrax 
the  Sceptic  declared  the  Doetor  didn't  undet^ 
stand  himself.  lather,  aaad  Borax  t^e 
Iroaieal,  the  eld  Doetor  was  mad  belore  he 
began  the  work,  or  he  would  go  mad  before 
he  finished  it.  It  was  a  wondnous  book. 
Written  on  inmraierable  fragasents  of  paper^ 
from  sheets  of  Idolsoap  to  enftdopes  of  ktters 
and  backs  of  wa^iog-hills.  The  tiUe^age, 
and  some  half-dosen  sheets  besides  wero 
fadrly  copied  out  aad  readr  for  preas.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Hisiory  ef  the 
.<£olic  Diganuna  (mSh  strieturee  upon  the 
Sebellast  upen  Everybody,  •ef  eourse),  bjr 
Thoukydides  Pantologos,  headHnaater  at  tb^ 
IBVee 'Grammar  Sehiool  et  Aeeidentiintt.  TJ|pui 
olaatioally  did  he  write  his  name :  he  was  of 
the  Grotian  «i(eed,  and  ecomed  the  meaa^ 
shuffling,  eweive  Thucydides  nomenelaiture. 

Wheiiever  things  went  oentrariwi^  <wiUa. 
the  ]>oetor,  he  flew  for  eoneoklion  t» 
the  treatise.  He  made  a  feiat  of  not  em- 
ploying himself  upon  it  in  8ohool4iottrs  i  bnt^ 
almost  every  a^moen,  and  freqasntiy  ift  th^       I 
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nwniing,  he  woald  cry,  after  many  uneasy 
pinches  of  snuff:  "Boy  I  go  to  my  domicile 
and  fetch  the  leathern  satchel  that  lieth  on 
the  parlour  table."  Straightway  would  the 
boy  addressed,  start  on  his  errand ;  for,  thongh 
the  Doctor's  cottage  was  •close  by,  it  oft^imes 
happened  tha;t  the  boy  managed  to  find 
time  for  the  purchase  of  cak4e8  and  apples 
—nay,  for  me  spinning  of  tops  and 
tossing  of  leathern  balis  even,  and  for  unlaw* 
ful  chivying  round  the  worn  old  circalar  stone 
steps,  surmounted  by  a  stump :  all  that  re- 
mams  of  the  old  cross  of  Aocidentium. 
Back  wonidd  the  boy  come  with  the  famous 
leath^n  satchel  gorged  with  papers.  Then 
Doetor  FttaiologOB  would  dip  his  bony  arm 
into  it  and  draw  forth  a  handful 
of  the  treatise,  and  wonld  fall  to  biting 
his  pen,  and  clenching  his  hands,  and 
muttering  passages  concerning  the  wel- 
fitfe  of  the  .(£k>lic  Digamma,  and  m  a  trice  he 
would  be  bappy ;  forgetting  ike  din  and  the 
dost,  the  ruinous  schoolroom,  his  threadbare 
coat,  the  misapplied  funds,  and  his  inadequate 
revenue-forgetting,  even,  the  existence  of 
the  three  great  plagues  of  his  life,  his  sister 
Ydamnia,  ais  sister  Volunmia's  children,  and 
the  boy  Quandoquidem. 

Yolamnia  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Corry 
0l4AHa,  SB  Irishman  and  an  exciseman  who 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  his 
oi&cial  duties,  having  lost  his  Il5b  in  "a 
difficulty  "  about  an  Ulicit  still  in  the  county 
Tipperary,  much  whiskey  being  spilt  on  the 
occasioD,  and  some  blood.  To  whom  should  the 
widowed  Yolumnia  fly  for  protection  and 
shelter  but  to  her  brother  Thoukydidea  Pan^ 
tologos  ?  And  Thoukydides  Pantologos,  whose 

Eneral  meekness  and  lamblikedness  would 
Ye  prompted  him  to  receive  the  Megathe- 
rium with  open  arms,  and  acknowledge  the 
Pl^iosaums  as  a  brother-in-law  had  he  been 
requested  so  to  do,did  not  only  receive,  cherish, 
lid  and  abet  his  sister  Yolumnia,  but  likewise 
her  five  orphaned  (^vildren  —  Elagabalus 
James,  Commodus  William,  Marina  Frede* 
ri^,  Prusilla  Jane,  and  Poppsea  Caroline. 
Iliey  had  all  red  hair.  Thev  all  fought,  bit, 
sereJbohed,  stole  and  devoured,  like  fox^cubs. 
They  tore  the  Doctor's  books ;  they  yelled 
bideoas  choruses  to  distract  him  as  he 
iMied ;  they  made  sav^^  forays  upon 
the  leathern  satchel ;  they  fashioned  his 
pens  into  peanshooters,  ate  his  wafers,  and 
poured  out  hk  ink  as  libati<»is  to  the  infernal 
gods.  In  a  watfd,  they  played  the  very  devil 
with  Doctor  Pantologos.  And  Yolumnia, 
whose  hair  was  redder  than  that  of  her  off- 

r'  Q^,  aad  in  whose  admirable  character  all 
virtues  of  her  children  were  combined, 
watched  over  this  young  troop  with  motherly 
^dnesa;  and  very  little  rest  did  she  let 
her  broUier  have  night  or  day  if  the  be- 
reaved orphans  of  l&,  O^Lanus  wanted  new 
hoots,  or  socks,  or  frocks. 

Mnk  0*Lanus  had  no  money,  no  wit,  no 
beaaty,  no  good  qualities  to  speak  of,  but  she 


bad  a  temper.  By  means  of  this  said  temper 
she  kept  the  learned  Doctor  Pantologos  in 
continual  fear  and  trembling.  She  raised 
storms  about  his  ears,  she  scolded  him  from 
doors  and  objurgated  him  from  windows,  she 
put  ''ratsbane  in  his  porridge  and  halters 
in  his  pew"  (figura'tively  of  course),  she 
trumpeted  his  misdoings  all  over  the  village, 
and  waa  much  condoled  with  for  her  sufferings 

S a  more  harmless  and  inoffensive  man  than  the 
lector  did  not  exist)  ;  she  spent  three  fourths 
of  his  small  income  upon  herself  and  her 
red-haired  children  ;  yet  Thoukydides  Panto- 
logos bore  it  all  with  patience,  and  was  willing 
to  believe  that  Yolumnia  was  a  martyr  to 
his  interests  ;  that  she  sacrificed  her  child  reft 
to  him,  and  only  stayed  with  him  to  save  him 
and  his  house  from  utter  rack  and  ruin. 

Did  I  ever  mention  that  a  great  many  yeaif* 
before  this  time.  Doctor  Pantologos  to^  to 
himself  a  wife — a  delicate  lady  who  -died — 
called  Formosa, and  who  dying  left  a4ittle  child 
—a  girl,  called  Pulchrior  ?  I  th»5<i  not, — yet  it 
was  so;  and  at  this  time  this  child  had  grown  to 
be  a  brown-haired,  roc^-cheeked,  buxom  little 
lass,  some  fifteen  summers  oki.  It  pleased 
very  much  Doctor  Pantologos  to  remark  that 
she  was  not  weak,  nor  delicate,  nor  ailinff,  like 
the  poor  lady — her  mother — who  died,  and 
that  still  she  had  her  mother's  eyes,  and 
hair,  and  cheery  laugh.  She  was  a  very  merry 

food  little  girl  was  Pulchrior,  and  I  am  sure 
don't  know  what  the  poor  Doctor  would 
have  done  without  her.  Yolumnia  hated 
her,  of  course.  She  called  her  "rubbage," 
a  "faggot"  and  other  unclassical  namesi, 
which  I  am  ashamed  the  widow  of  an  O'Laims 
shoukl  have  so  far  forgotten  herself  as  to 
make  use  of ;  poor  Pulchrior  had  to  do  the 
hardest  work,  and  wash  and  dress  the  five 
red-headed  children,  who  always  fought,  bit, 
scratched,  and  yelled,  during  the  opneration  ; 
she  had  to  run  errands  for  Yolumnia,  nota- 
bly with  missives  of  a  tender  nature  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  O'Bleak,  the  squinting 
apothecary  at  the  comer  (Yolumnia  adored 
Irishmen)  ;  she  had  to  bear  all  Yolumnia's 
abuse,  and  all  the  turmoil  of  the  infants 
with  the  red  heads,  but  she  did  not  repine. 
She  had  a  temper,  too^  had  Pulchrior, 
and  that  temper  happened  to  be  a  very 
good  one ;  and  the  more  Yolumnia  scolded, 
and  stormed,  and  abused  her,  the  more 
Pulchrior  sang  and  smiled,  and  (when  she 
could  get  into  a  quiet  corner  by  herself) 
danoed. 

Luckily,  indeed,  was  it  for  Doctor  Panto- 
logos that  Ydunmia  did  not  deem  it  expe- 
dient that  her  red-headed  children,  the  boys 
at  least,  should  receive  their  education, 
as  yet^  in  Accidentium  Grammar  -  School. 
The  fiery-headed  scions  of  the  house 
of  0*Lanus  passed  the  hours  of  study  in 
simple  and  pastoral  re<»reation3,  dabbling  in 
the  mud  in  the  verdant  ditches,  making 
dirt-pies,  squirting  the  pellucid  waters  of  the 
Dune  through  fl^i'inges  at  their  youthful  com- 
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panioDs,  or  casting  the  genial  brickbat  at  the 
passing  stranger.  Ah  happy  time  !  Ah  happy 
they !     Ah  happy,  happy  Doctor  Pantologos ! 

Happy,  at  least,  in  school  he  might  have 
been,  notwithstanding  the  din,  and  the  boys 
who  could'nt  and  the  boys  who  wonld'nt 
learn — beth  very  numerous  classes  of  boys  in 
Adcidentium  Grammar  School  ^—  oombara- 
tively  happy  would  the  days  have  passed  in  the 
absorption  of  the  treatise  tipon  the  ^olic 
Digamma  but  for  that  worst  of  boys  Quan- 
doquidem.  Quandoquidem  w?w  a  big,  iraw- 
boned  boy  of  foui-teeu.  He  had  an  impracti- 
cable head,  incorrigible  ha&ds.  and  irretriev- 
able feet  He  wss  all  knudcles  —  tiiat  is, 
his  wrists,  elbows,  fingers,  Ipiees,  toes, 
shoulders,  hips,  and  feet,  ill  seemed  to  possess 
the  property  of  "  knuckling  do^n,"  and  bend- 
"^ffcfftbemselves  into  strange  suagles.  Quando- 
qiiiotoi  was  a  widow's  so,n,  and  his  mother 
Veturh^  who  had  sotoe  little'  property, 
dwelt  in  tkjcoti&ge  just  opposite  the  dwelling 
of  Doctor  iVntolOffos,  over  against  the  ola 
stone  cross.  Quandoquidem  either  could  not 
or  would  not  learn*  He  would  play  at  all 
boyish  games  with  infinite  skill  ana  readiness, 
but  he  would  not  say  hie,  hftc,  hoc.  He  could 
make  pasteboard  coaches,  and  windmills,  and 
models  of  boats,  but  he  Obuld  not  decline 
Musa.  He  was  the  ban6  of  the  doctor's 
school  life — ^the  plague,  thd  shame,  the  scandal 
of  the  school.  H«  wa$  th^  most  impudent  bov. 
The  rudest  boy.  The  noisiest  boy.  He  made 
paper  pellets  and  discharged  them  through 
popguns  at  the  Doctor  as  he  pored'  over  the 
treatise,  or,  as  oft-times  happ€bed,'took  it  quiet 
doze.  He  shod  cats  with  tvralnut-shells  and 
caused  them  to  perambulate  the  camera 
studiorum.  Doctor  Pantologos,  mild  man, 
clenched  his  fiert  frequently,  and  looked  at 
him  vengefully,  muttering  something  about 
the  proverbs  of  Kihg  Solomon. 

I  am  coming  to  the  catastroj^he  of  Doctor 
Pantologos.  One  very  hot  drow^  summer*? 
afternoon,  it  so  fell  out  that  the  boy  Quando- 
quidem, the  widow's  son,  was  6alled  upon  by 
Doctor  Pantologos  to  say  tL  certain  lesson. 
Young  Quid vetat,  the  a<;toi^y's  son,  had  just 
said  his  ^  glibly  as  may  be.  and  he,  with 
Quemadmodum,  and  Tom  Delectus,  and  Bill 
Spondee,  with  little  Charley  Dactyl,  his  fac 
and  bottle4i6lder,  were  a}l  gathered  round 
the  doctor's  d«8k,'  antidpiitittg  vast  amnse- 
ment  from  the  perfbrmancCs  of  the  widow's 
son,  -who  was  the  acknowledged  dunce  of  the 
school.  Of  cotlrse,  Quandoauidem  didn't 
know  his  lesson— he  never  din  ;  but  on  this 
summer's  afternoon  he  began  to  recite  it  so 
glibly,  and  'with  so  much  confidence,  that  hid 
erudite  preceptor  was  about  to  bestow  a 
large  meed  of  praise  kpon  him,  when  his 
suspicions  being  roused  by  a  titter  he  saw 
spreading  amongst  the  boys  on  the  forms 
neai*  liim,  lie^  was  induced  to  look  over  the 
brow  of  his  magisterial  rostrtim  or  desk. 
The  inoorrigible  Quandoquidem  h^d  wafered 
the  page  of  the  book  containing  his  lesson 


against  the  Doctor's  desk,  and  was    coolly 
reading  it. 

Now,  it  was  extremely  unlucky  for  Quan- 
doquidem that  the  Doctor  had  been  without 
the  treatise  all  day,  and  that  he  had  as  yet 
sent  no  boy  for  it.  If  that  famous  Opus  upon 
the  Digamma  had  been  at  hand,  the  perusal 
of  the  title-page  alone  would,  no  doubt,  have 
softened  his  resentment ;  but,  he  was  treatise- 
less  and  reniorselessi,  and  Quandoquidem  read 
in  his  eyes  tnat  it  was  all  up. 

**  Varlet,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in  the  lava 
voice,  "BoSjFurjSus,  Carnifex!  Furcifer!  Men- 
daz  !  Oh  puer  nequissimus,  sceleratissimns, 
nocentissimus ;  unworthy  art  thou  of  the 
lenient  cane,  the  innocuous  ferula^  Let  lliomas 
Quandoquidem  be  hoisted.  Were  he  to  cry 
Civis  Bomannm  sum,  he  should  be  scourgfed  I" 

Thus  classically  did  the  Doctor  announce 
his  dread  design.  The  rod  that  might  have 
been  in  the  cupboard  since  Doctor  Busby's 
time,  was  brought  forth ;  and  Thomas  Quando- 
quidem, the  widow's  son,  suffered  in  the  fiesh. 

It  was  a  very  hot  and  drowsy  summer's 
afternoon,  and  the  school  was  dismissed.  The 
afternoon  was  so  hot  and  drowsy  that  Doctor 
Pantologos,  who  had  been  hot  and  drowsy 
himself  since  execution  had  been  done  upon 
Quandoquidem,  began  to  nod  in  his  arm 
chau-,  and  at  length,  not  having  the  treatise 
to  divert  his  attention,  fell  fast  asleep. 
He  was  not  aware  when  he  did  so,  that 
one  boy  had  remamed  behind,  sitting  in  a 
comer ;  nor  that  that  boy  was  Thomas  Quan- 
doquidem ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  that  widow's 
son  was  gazing  at  him  with  a  fiushed  face 
and  an  evil  eye,  and  that  he,  from  time  to 
time,  shook  his  knuckiy  fist  at  him. 

When  the  Doctor  was  fast  asleep,  Quando- 
quidem rose  and  left  the  school  house  as  softly 
as  possible.  He  hastened  as  fast  as  he  coald 
-.-not  to  his  mother's  home,  but  to'  the 
domicile  of  Doctor  Pantologos. 
Volumniawas  upstairs  wrinngatender  epistle 
to  Mr.  O'Bleak.  The  red-headed  children 
were  ^  in  thie  back  garden,  socially  employed 
in  torturing  a  cat.  When  Quandoquidem 
lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the  keeping-room, 
he  found  no  one  there  but  the  little  lass 
Pulchrior,  who  was  sitting  by  the  window, 
mending  the  Doctor's  black  cotton  stockings. 

Now,  between  Thomas  Quandoquidem, 
the  widow's  son,  and  Pulchrior  Pantolo- 
gos, the  motherless,  there  had  existed,  for 
some  period  of  time,  a  very  curious  friehd- 
ship  and  Alliance.  Numberless  were  the 
pasteboard  coaches,  models  of  boats,  and  silk- 
worm boxes  he  had  made  hrer.  Passing  one 
day  while  she  was  laboriously  sweeping  but 
the  parlour,  what  did  Quandoquidem  do  but 
seize  the  broom  from  her  hand,  sweep  the 
parlour,pasaage,  kitchen,  and  washho use,  with 
goblin-like  rapidity,  dust  all  the  furuittire 

i there  was  not  much  to  dust,  truly),  ffVQ 
^ulchrior  a  kiss,  and  then  dart  iacros^Tthe 
road  to  his  mother,  the  widow's  house,  shouV 
ing  ti-iumphantly.    Ihus  it  grew  to  be  that 
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the  little  lass,  Pulchrior,  thoaght  a  good  deal 
of  Quandoquidem  in  ber  girlish  way,  aiid  did 
trifles  of  sewiug  for  him,  and  blushed  very 
prettily  whenever  she  saw  him. 

^  Miss  Pulchrior,  please/*  said  Quandoqui- 
dem,  in  a  strange  hard  voice,  as  he  entered 
the  keeping-room,  "the  Doctor's  not  coming 
home  yet  awhile,  and  he's  sent  me  for  his 
leathern  satchel/' 

He  looked  so  hot  and  flashed,  his  brow  was 
80  lowering  and  ill-boding,  that  the  Doctor's 
little  daughter  was  frightened.  She  could  not 
help  sospectiQg,  though  she  knew  not  what  to 
suspect. 

''  And  did  papa  send  you  ? "  she  began,  ial* 
teringly 

^J\^us8palchrior,"interjectedQuandoquidem, 
ss  if  ofiended,  "  do  you  think  I  would  tell 
you  a  story  1 " 

Pulchrior  slowly  advanced  to  the  table,  and 
too|(  up  the  leathern  bag  containing  the 
magimm  opus  of  her  father,  Pantologoe  the 
emoite.  She  handed  it  to  Quandoquidem, 
looking  timidly  in  his  i&ce,  but  the  eyes 
of  the  widow's  son  were  averted.  His 
hand  shook  as  he  received  the  parcel ; 
but  he  hurriedly  thanked  her,  and,  a  moment 
afterwiurds,  was  gone.  Had  Pulchrior  followed 
him  to  the  door,  she  would .  have  seen 
that  the  widow's  son  did  not  t^e  the  road 
towanls  the  grammar  school ;  but  that,  Uke 
a  fox  h&rbourinK  evil  designs  towards  a 
henroost,  he  sluzik  fortively  round  a  corner 
md.  watching  his  opportunity,  crept  round 
tiie  stone  steps,  across  the  narrow  street,  and 
80  into  his  mother's  cottage. 

Pulchrior  was  not  aware  of  this,  because 
she  did  not  follow  the  guilty  Thomas :  and 
she  did  not  follow  him  because  it  occurred  to 
her  to  sit  4own  on  a  lowly  stool  and  have  a 
n)od  cry.  She  cried  she  knew  not  why  ;  only 
Tom  (she  called  him  Tom)  was  so  (liferent 
from  his  wonted  state,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  there ,  was  a  vague  supicion  and 
i^ror:  of  she  knew  not  what,  But^  at 
im  termination  of  the  good  cry  she  reco- 
yered  her  spirits ;  and,  when  the  kettle 
l^^gan  to  siujy^  ior  tea,  she  was  sinking  too  ; 
ip)^  the  insulting  tongue  of  Yolumnia 
u^on  the  ^pic  of  buttered  toast  was  enough 
i/a   spoil  the  temper  of^  Bobin    Goodfellow 

Doctor  Pantologos  slept  in  the  great  arm 
ctuubr  so  loQg  and  so  soundly,  that  t^e  old 
wanMtn  with  a  broom,  who  came  to  fiive 
tke, cobwebs  chance  of  i^ir,  from  the  roof  to 
the  flopr  (she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
Imrni]^,  the  schoolroom  dowD,  as  sweeping 
t^en^,  a^ay  altogether),  had  to  stir  him  up 
"fiih.tj^e  handle  of  bet  household  implement 
'fQxy  pixe  ,<?o,uid  awaken  him.  Then  Doctor 
t^qfijos,  arose  shaking  himself  and  yawn- 

it^t^y  and  went  home  to  tea. 
^^.f-repa«^!jVa^  ,p9t, quite  ready  when  he 
ie  .his  ^pi^^^^iPiCe^  for  the  red-headed  chil- 

'  W^  \P0^^^h^f^^  Wt^}^  '^^  vasanad 
tney  were"^  hungry,  had  made  a  raid 


upon  the  buttered  toAst,  and  had  eaten 
it  up.  Then  Volumuia  had  to  abuse  Pul- 
chrior for  this,  which  took  some  time,  and 
fr«sh  toast  had  to  be  made,  wbich  took  more ; 
so,  the  Doctor  was  informed  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*'  Very  well,  Sister  Volumnia,"  said  the 
meek  Doctor.  "  I  hanker  not  so  much  after 
the  flesh^ts  of  Egypt,  but  that  1  can  wait. 
Ad  interim,  I  willtake  a  pipe  of  tobacco;, 
and  correct  my  seven tv- seventh  chapter,  Pul- 
chrior, my  child,  the  leathern  satchel !  " 

"  The  satchel,  papa  i  "  cried  his  daughter  ; 
"  "why.  you  sent  Tom— I  mean  Master  Quan- 
doquiaem — for  it" 

"  7  sent — Satchel— Quandoquidem !"  gasped 
the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,  and  I  gave  it  him  an  hour  ago." 

The  Doctor  turned  with  wild  eyes  to  his 
luckless  child.  He  cksped  his  forehead 
with  his  hands,  and  staggered  towmids 
the  door.  His  hand  was  on  the  latch, 
when  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter  fell  upon 
his  ear  like  red-hot  pitch.  He  looked 
through  the  open  window  of  his  chamber, 
through  the  screen  of  ivy,  and  woodbine,  ana 
honeysuckle,  and  eglantine — ^he  oould  have 
looked  through  the  old  cross  had  It  been 
standing,  but  it  had  been  laid  low,  hundreds 
of  years.  He  looked  across  its  plat(orm, 
mht  through  the  open  window  of  the  widow 
Venturia^s  cottj^e ;  and  t^iere  he  saw  a  red 
glare  as  of  Are  burning,  and  the  boy  Quando- 
quidem standiiig  besicle.it  with  a  leathern 
satchel  in  his  hand,  and  his  form  reddenidd 
by  the  reflection  like  an  imp  of  Hades. 

Doctor  Pautologos  tried  to  move  but  he 
could  not.  Atlas  was  tied  to  one  foot,  and 
Olympus  to  the  other:  Pelion  sat  upon 
Ossa  a-top  of  his  buruing  head. 

The  boy  Quandoquidem  drew  a  large  sheet 
ofpiper  from  the  satchel,  and  brandished  it 
aloft.  Had  it  been  a  thousand  miles  off,  the 
Doctor  could  have  read  it.  It  was  the  tide 
page  of  his  darling  treatise.  The  horrible  boy 
thrust  it  into  the  Are,  and  then  another  and 
another  sbeet  and  Anally  the  satchel  itself. 

** So  much  tor  the  Digamma,.  old  Paul  '*  he 
cried  with  a  feropious  laugh,  as  he  stirred  the 
burning  mass  with  a  poker. 

"  Miserere  bomine  1"  said  Doctor  Pknto- 
logos,  and  he  fell  down  in  a  dead  £aint. 

V  olumnia  and  Pulchrior  came  to  his  assist- 
ance; and,  while  the  former  severely  badd- 
him  not  to  take  on  about  a  lot  of  rubbishing, 
old  paper,  the  latter  administered  more  effso* 
tual  assistance  in  the  shape  of  restoraUvesj^ 
The  red-headed  children  made  a  soeoessfol 
descent  upon  the  fresh  buttered  toast,  and  ats 
it  up  with  astonishing  rapidity* 

when  Doctor  Pantologos  came  to  himself 
he  began  to  weep. 

«  My  treatise  I  my  treatise ! "  he  cried.  *'  The 
pride,  the  hope,  the  joy,  of  my  life !  My  son 
and  my  ^andsop,  my  mother  and  my  wife  I 
Poverty  I  have  borne,  and  scorn,  and  the 
ignorance  oT  youth,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
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wealthy,  and  the  insolenc^of  this  woman,  and 
the  ferocity  of  these  whelps.  Oh,  my  treatise  I 
Let  me  die  now,  for  I  have  no  treatise  !" 

He  could  say  nothing,  poor  man,  but 
*'  treatise,"  and  "  Qaandoqnidem,"  and  *  Di- 
gammji."  weeping,  pitiaWy.  They  were  fain 
to  put  him  to  bed;  and  Vohimnia.  reserving 
for  a  more  suitable  occasion  tne  expre»* 
sion  of  her  sentiments  relative  to  beinff 
ealled  **  a  woman,"  and  her  children  "whelpa, 
went  for  Mr.  O'Bleak  the  apothecary. 
But.  Pulchrior,  somewhat  mistrusting  the 
skill  of  that  sqnint-eyed  practitioner,  sent 
off  for  •  Doctor  Inte^,  who  was  wont 
to  smoke  pipes  and  play  cribbage  with  har 
papa. 

During  the  next  fortnight,  Doctor  Panto- 
logos  drank  a  great  deal  of  apple  tea,  and 
feH  very  hot,  and  talked  much  nonsense, 
fie  woke  up  one  mom'mg  quite  sensible,  but 
-Jlith  no  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head — which 
Was  ikttribatable  to  his  having  had  his  head 
shaved.  He  was  very  languid,  and  they  told 
him  he  had  had  a  brain  fever. 

Doctor  Integer  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  smiling  and  snuffing  as  was  his  wont 
Pnlchrior  was  standing  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  smiling  and  ciring  at  the  tame  time,  to 
see  her  father  so  well  and  so  ilL  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  there  stood  a  lad  with  a  pale  face,  a 
guilty  face,  but  a  penitent  face.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"  I  only  burnt  the  title-page,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  *'  All  the  rest  is  as  safe  as  the 
Bank." 

"  He  has  nursed  you  all  through  your  111- 
lies<«,"  faltered  Pulchrior. 

"  He  has  kept  the  school  together^"  said 
Doctor  Integer. 

"  Bonus  puer !"  said  Dootor  Fantologos,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  head  of  Quabdoquidem. 

What  they  all  said  was  true.  Thomas 
the  knuckly,  had  never  intended  to  destroy 
the  Doctor's  treatise,  and  was  grievously 
shocked  and  Earned  when  he  saw  how 
well  his  ruse  had  succeeded.  Thomas 
Qiiandoquidem  was  a  good  lad  for  all  his  de- 
ficiencies in  hie,  h«c,  hoc,  and  sedulously 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  evil  he  had 
done. 

The  Vicar,  abandoning  stone-breaking  and 
heel-balling  for  a  season,  had  undeitaken 
to  teach  school  during  the  Doctor's  ill- 
ness ;  and  Quandoquidem,  the  erst  dunce, 
truant,  and  idler,  had  become  his  active 
and  efficient  monitor,  awing  the  little  bovs, 
skaming  the  bigger  ones  into  good  order 
and  ap^ication,  and  introducing  a  state  of 
dieoipline  that  Accidentium  Graauoar  School 
had  not  known  for  years.  No  sooner  was 
Boliool  over,  every  day,  than  he  hastened 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  Doctor.  And  there 
was  no  kinder,  patienter,  abler,  usefnller 
Borae  than  Thomas  Quandoq^uidem. 

And  where  was  the  volummous  Yolumnia. 
Alas !  the  Doctor's  fever  was  not  a  week  old 
when  she  ungratefully  aba&doDed  him,  and 


eloped  with  Mr.  O'Bieak— red-haired  children 
and  all.  Mr.  O'Bleak  forgot  to  settle  his  little 
debts  in  Acddetitium  and  Yolnmnla  re- 
membered to  take,  but  forgot  to  return, 
sundry  articles  of  jewellery  and  clothing 
belonffin^  to  the  late  Mrs.  Pantologos. 
I  said  alas !  when  I  chrouicled  Yolumnia's 
elopement ;  but  I  don't  tiiink,  setting  aside 
the  scandal  of  the  thing,  that  her  rebitires 
grieved  Very  much,  or  that  the  Doctor  was 
with  difficulty  consoled,  when  she  and  her 
rubicund  progeny  took  their  departure. 

Doctor  Pantologos  is  now  a  white-headed 
patriarch,  very  busy  still  on  the  treatise,  and 
very  happy  in  the  unremitting  tenderness  and 
care  of  his  children.  I  say  childrei>,  for  he 
has  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the  daughter 
Pulchrior,  whom  you  km)w ;  the  son,  her  husr 
band,  whom  you  know,  too,  though  you  would 
scarcely  recoffuise  the  knuckly  boy  who 
could  not  say  liic,  h«ec,  hoc,  iu  Thomas  Quan- 
doauidem,  Esq.,  BA.,  who  w out  to  Cambriflge, 
and  took  honours  there,  and  was  appointed 
master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Acci- 
dentium on  the  retirement  of  Doctor  Panto- 
logos.  Thomas  has  written  no  treatises,  but 
he  is  an  excellent  master ;  and,  in  addition, 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  an  earl  somewh^e^ 
who  had  twenty  thousand  a  year  and  the 
gout,  who  stirred  up  some  prebendaries  some- 
where, who  stirred  up  a  chapter  somewhere, 
and  they  do  say  that  the  Free  Grammar 
School  at  Accidentium  has  a  sound  roof 
now,  and  that  its  master  has  a  larger  sa- 
lary, and  that  the  boys  are  better  taught  and 
cared  for. 

Pleasant  fancies  !  Thick-coming  fiuicies ! 
Fancies  hallowed  by  memory  which  a  dogV 
eared  Latin  grammar  on  this  bookstall — the 
inside  of  its  calf-skin  cover  scrawled  over 
with  school-boy  names  and  dates— can  awaken. 
But,  the  bookstall  keeper  is  very  anxious  to 
know  whether  I  will  purchase  "  that  voUum^" 
and  I  am  not  prepaied  to  purchase  it,  and 
the  shadows  melt  into  the  iron  busiaess  day 
again. 


THE  POIGNfi^BANDEL  PEOPERTY. 

Ths  chaumidre  in  which  I  am  passing  the 
summer,  stands  next  to  a  very  oddly 
shaped  house  which  the  French  call  a  castle. 
It  is  not  at  all  like  a  castle :  but,  when  the 
large  family  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  who 
occupy  it,  write  home,  it  looks  well  to  date 
from  so  dignified  a  domicile.  I  do  not  think 
my  chaumiere  (I  prefer  the  French  word  to  say- 
ing cottage  in  phim  English)  a  bit  less  dignifted 
than  the  castle  in  appearance,  for  I  have  almost 
as  many  gable  ends  and  projecting  windows  on 
my  roof ;  and,  as  for  my  front  door,  it  is  infi- 
nitely better,  even  though  I  have  not  two 
enormous  stone  lions  lying  one  at  each  side  of 
the  entrance.  You  enter  at  once  without  awe 
or  alarm  into  my  little  hall,  and  thence 
into  my  salon,  which  has  one  window  opening 
to  a  small  garden,  exclusively  ^j  own ;  at 
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least  it  wauld  be^so  if  Francois  th«  gardener,  | 
and  his  long-armed  wife,  Anatole,  and  hiSj 
Tiolexzt    ehiQ,    Ignaee,    would     noi    keep 
knock injr  art  the  outer  gate  which  leads  into 
their  t#ol-yardy  because   they  forget  either 
the  wateiihg-poty  or  the  ladder,  or  the  pail. 
Frangois  himself  I  am  content  to  ses  arrungiag 
my  flower-beds,  but  why  I  am  forced  to  re- 
oeive  Anatole  and  her  son  I  cannot  compre- 
hend.   Ignace,  sitting  down  in  his  blouse  at 
my  open  window,  puts  iiis  muddy  sabots 
inside,  beating  an  opera  air  with  the  loose 
heels  on  my  wainscot,  and  staring  at  me  with 
large  round  black  eyes.    I  pretend  not  to 
obMrre  him,  when  his  father  suddenly  collars 
faim ;  and,  in  the  midat  of  cries  and  struggles^ 
he  is  hurled  into  a  flower-bed  at  a  distance, 
with  a  **  gamin  !  **  to  him,  and  a.  **  pardon  !  " 
to  me.    Anatole  has  now  an  excuse  to  speak ; 
and,  planting  herself  among  my  shrubs,  apolo- 
gises for  her  son,  who,  she  informs  me,  though 
80  tall,is  only  five  years  of  agje — therefore,  what 
manners  can   one  expect  1      Her  daughter 
Sen^hine  is  twelve,  and  to-morrow  she  is  to 
make  her  first  communion — an  event  which 
she  announces  with  a  proud  aii*.    She  pro- 
poses that  Sdraphine  shall  visit  me  in  all  the 
finery  which  neighbours  and  friends  have  con- 
tributed to  render  her  as  smart  as.  all  the 
other  young  girls  who  are  to  walk  in  the 
pocession  of  the  Fdte-Bieu  on  Sunday.    1 
have  no  objection,  and  the  young  lady  accord- 
ingly comes.     I  wonder  how  she  will  be 
dressed,  as  I  know  that  Franfois  has  not  a 
large  for  tone.  The  papa  of  Seraplane,in  fact, 
has  fifteen  pence  a  day  for  attending  to  my 
gar(^n    ana    that   across    the    way ;    into 
which,  I  was  about  to  say,  the  two  other 
windows  of  my  salon  open.    He  is  also  gar* 
dener    to    one    of    some    acres,   which    is 
entered  at  the  end  of  mv  Line,  and  where  I 
am    permitted    to    stroll    by    the    propri6- 
taire    of    both    cottage    and    castU,  a    re- 
tired tradesman  of  the  neighbouring,  seaport. 
He  comes  every  evening  from  town  to  walit  in 
tiiis  garden,  to  see  to  his  statues  >   for  he 
has  placed  little  wooden   figures  in  every 
available  nook  of  his  rural  retreat.    There 
ii  a  h6rmitas;e  among  the  pear  trees  '^able 
to  draw  men  s  envy  upoa  mMX."    It  is  very 
cloae,  and  dark,  and  damp,  at  all  seasons,  as 
acfit  hermitages  are*    It  is  fitted  up  with 
lickety    chairs   and    tables^    and    has   very 
narrow  dirty  windows,  almost  eclipsed  with 
thick  foliage^    A  honeysuckle  emibowers  the 
door,   which    insists   on    overpowering    the 
keavv  masses  of  dark  ivy  that  nearly  cover 
the  thatched  roof.    A  triumph  of  art  of  M. 
p4iign4-Bandel,forso  is  mvpropri6uirenamed, 
ai^pears  at  the  door  of  this  retreat.    He  haa 
•cuptujred,  and  painted  in  the  colours  of  life, 
a  troubadour    plaviug   tlie    guitar,,  and    a 
damsel  holding  a  black  bottle  and  a  glass. 
The  pair  stand  on  pedestals,  and  i)eep  out 
from  the  honeysuckle  iuvitimp^ly.    There  ore 
times  when  the  perfume   of  the  flowers  is 
•ttroely  to  be  distinguished  for  the  odour  of 


cigars  within  the  holy  andiorite's  cell,  when 
l£  Poign6-Bandel  and  ses  amis  repair  to  thig 
spot  to  forget  the  cares  of  commerce  on  Sab- 
bath eves.  I  observe  in  an  empty  green-house 
two  white  figures  propped  up  awaiting  the 
enlivening  brush  of  Monsieur  P.-B.  They 
will,  when  painted,  be  stuck  amongst  the 
trees.  One  is  an  undraped  nymph,  who  is, 
to  have  blue  eyes,  a  hi^h  colour,  and  black 
hair,  to  judge  by  the  beginnings.  The  other 
is  the  figure-head  of  a  vessel,  bought  at  a  sale. 
It  represents  a  fine.  gay.  bold<&ced  villain  of 
a  pirate,  with  pistols  in  his  belt :  his  costume 
wul  be  very  showy  when  he  is  ready.  In 
a  zi^zafi^  walk,  which  runs  up  the  hUl  out 
whi^  t£is  garden  is  arranged,  staoda^  under 
an  apple-tiee,  a  fineJ^  delineated  figore  of  a 
priest  reading  intently  in  his  prayer-book, 
solenmly  surrounded  by  fir,  box,  and  cypress 
trees.  I  am  fond  of  this  walk.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ingeniouB  than  the  way  all  the  path» 
are  cut,  so  as  to  vary  the  pleasure  of  the 
stroll ;  and  the  profusion,  of  flowers  and 
fruit-trees,  curiously  intermixed,,  is  quite 
amazing. 

There  are  four  tenracea;  the  highest  is 
sombre  and  severe,  with  fir-trees  on  one  side 
and  hornbeam  on  the  other ;  the  next  lower 
down  rune  between  oooseberry-bushes  and 
cabbages;,  interspersed  with  blue^belis  and 
pinks^  and  a  sprinkling  of  sweet-williamy 
London- pride,  bachelor's-buttons  ;  with  stocka 
and  rhoaodendrons  at  Intervals.  Then  a 
warm  retired  walk,  where  the  bee-hives  ate 
— and  here  I  pause,  for  I  have  lateLv  heard 
some  very  odd  stories  of  beea»  iWy  are 
swarming  for  the  second  time,  and  Fran^cda 
does  not  go  home  to  dinner,  as  he  must 
watch  them* 

I  wonder  if  Fcan^ia  knows  that  it  is 
necessary,  when  the  master  of  a  house  dieS) 
to  go  to  the  hive,  knock  against  it  with  a 
door-key  and  tell  the  bees — if  you  do  not 
they  will  all  be  found  dead  next  day.  I 
wonder  if  he  has  observed  that  bees  always 
swarm  on  Ghristoaa6«eve,  exaotly  aa  if  it 
were  Midsummer?  I  wonder,  too,  if  he 
knows  that,  if  one  plants,  a  hop  and  a  bean  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  pole,  one  will  persist  in 
twining  one  way  and  the  other  the  reverse, 
do  what  you  will  to  guide  them  both  in  the 
same  path.  I  have  asked  him  about  the 
bees,  and  he  confirms  my  belief  for  it  hap- 
pened in  his  own  f^mHy  when  his  father 
died.  "  Every  one,'*  said  he,  ^  was  in  confix 
sion,  and  no  one  thought  of  going  to  tell  the 
bees, — they  were  all  dead  next  morning  i 
But  you  will  soon,  see,*'  he.  added, "  something 
curious,  for  they  have  swarmed  ia  the 
neuvaine  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  it 
invariably  happens,  when,  that  is  the  caae, 
that  thev  make  &.  beautiful  chapel  in  the 
hive,  with  a  dome  exactly  sush  as  is  made  in 
■  the  church  on  the  £^te  day.  Oh  they  are 
very  good  and  pious  animals,  and  can't 
bear  noise  or  quarrelling,"  He  went  on  ta 
i  teU  me  that  ii  a^y.  one  quarrels  la  a  faauly. 
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to  wbkeh  they  belonffy  the  bees  are  very 
ancry  and  the  whole  hi^  is  in  commotLou, 
and  if  any  one  eweara  or  diaputes  near  them 
they  gat  ^eadfolly  excited,  and  fly  upon  the 
person  and  ''  are  ready  to  strangle  him.** 

After  conversation  of  this  kind  with 
Francois,  who  is  a  philosopher,  I  return  to 
the  chaumidre  wit^  him.  Francois  begs 
to  know,  in  r^ereoce  to  the  Question 
of  the  inferior  animals  having  souJs,  how 
can  we  aceount  for  the  condact  of  M.  le 
Oar6*s  dog?  The  Gur6*s  saucepan  wanted 
mendinff :  ne  f^ve  it  to  his  dog  to  carry  to  the 
tinman^  ;  which  he  did.  Soon  after  he  was 
told  to  fetch  it  back ;  he  obeved.  His 
master  filled  it  with  water  to  see  if  it  leaked^ 
and,  finding  that  it  did,  he  ordered  the  dog  to 
take  it  back  again,  giving  him  several  blows 
with  a  stick— *for  the  good  cur6  is  choleric 
In  an  angry  tone  he  oommanded  the  animal 
not  to  bring  it  again  if  it  leaked.  What  does 
the  dog  do  ?  he  takes  it  to  the  tinker,  fetches 
it  again,  and,  to  ascertain  if  it  leaks  still,  he 
carries  it  to  a  fountain,  dips  it  in,  watches 
whether  any  water  escapes,  and,  finding  all 
rights  runs  triumphantly  to  has  master  and 
lays  it  at  his  hei, 

M.  le  Cur6*s  theory  is  that  aiumals  are 
deviks,  condemned  to  inhabit  these  bodies  and 
deprived  of  speech,  but  cognisant  of  all  things 
and  subject  to  man,  whom  one  of  their  bo^ 
onginally  ii^ured.  Fran^tHs  doee  j:iot  like 
this  theory,  and  feels  sure  that  birds,  at 
least,  are  not  devils;  tiiey  are  much  too 
charminff  to  belong  to  moh  a  fraternity  :  but 
I  scaiceiy  go  so  fiif  as  Faran^ois,  lor  he 
believes  that  plants  have  souls,  and  is  quite 
a  Darwin.  He  t(4d  me,  the  other  day,  the 
legend  of  Satnte  Th6rd9^  as  one  proof  of  the 
mt.  It  appears,  that  every  morning  when 
the  saint  passed  along  the  wafks  of  the  convent 
garden,  the  great  trees,  which  were  most  of 
them  old,  bowed  down  before  her,  not  only 
their  leaves  and  bnyacbes,  but  even  their 
trunks,  making  most  reverend  salutations  in 
her  honour.  "Somesajr,**  he  continued, "  that 
trees  have  devils  hid  In  them  sometimes,  as 
all  the  world  knows  happened  to  Sainte  Eose, 
for  they  got  into  the  convent  avenue  and 
began  to  bow  to  her  as  those,  others  did,  out 
of  piety,  to  Sainte  Thdrdse.  Sainte  Kose 
was  naturally  proud,  and  thev  thought  by 
doing  this  they  should  deceive  ner  ana  make 
her  their  prey ;  but,  by  means  of  prayer,  she 
got  every  one  of  tha  devils  out  of  the  treea 
which  bent  themselves  to  the  very  ground 
to  thank  her  $  and  she  ea^^^ily  saw  the  dif- 
fereiice  by  the  respectful  manner  in  which 
they  did  it. 

Plants,  aooording  to  my  friend,  are  just  like 
animals  in  their  feeHngs:''If  you  tread  on 
one  and  ct^ah  it^  does  it  not  iaant  away  and 
lose  its  strength  in  a  moment  1  **  says  he  : 
"it  is  tme  tiattA)49y  do  not  utter  sounds, 
nor  caft  they  gambol  alaout  you  like  a  aog, 
but  ih^  send  forth,  a  perfume  if  vou 
touch   them,  and   they   caress   you  in  this 


manner,  the  same  as  they  "^klk,  only  they 
do  it  upwards,  towards  the  sky,  insteJid  of 
along  the  ground,  like  animals.**  Fran- 
cois has  probably  never  studied  Des- 
cartes, but  I  api  sure. he  would  not  agree 
widi  him  that  animals  a^  mere  machines, 
only  funned  for  the  use  of  man.  M.  Poign6- 
Bandel,  who  is  not  very' tender  in  his  natur^ 
is  an  admirer  of  the  Descartes  philosophy,  and 
insists  that  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  h& 
likes  to  animals,  for  they  feel  nothing ;  and, 
if  they  cry  when  beaten,  it  is  only  because 
a  sudden  blow  deranges  part  of  their  me- 
chanism. 

Being  invited  to  spend  the  day  of  the  F6te- 
Dieu  at  M.  Poign^-Bandel's  town  house,  I 
soon  found  out — ^amongst  the  young  priestesses 
who  were  deputed  to  hold  !on^  ends  of 
ribbon  depending  from  a  golden  shrine 
borne  by  a  prieet— my  little  friend,  Seraphine, 
in  all  the  dripping  finery  which  it  had  taken 
weeks  to  ^et  together:  her  white  muslin 
dress  was  hmp  and  splashed,  her  net  veil  hung 
wofuUy  close  to  her  sides,  the  garland  of  blue 
and  white  flowers  was  full  of  rain  drops,  and 
her  white  satin  shoes ! — it  was  distressing 
to  behold  Seraphine  in  the  pouring  rain. 

But  I  have  not  yet  ^uite  come  to  the 
end  of  my  rambling  description  of  thfe  gar- 
den of  my  chaumi^  :  having  left  the  east 
terrace  walk  as  a  bonne-bouche  of  descrip- 
tion. How  sensible  it  is  of  M.  Poign6- 
Bandel  to  have  bought  this  charming  piece  of 
ground,  and  created  such  a  paradise  for  him- 
self !  He  can  walk  on  this  broad  terrace  in 
winter  or  sunomer,  and  it  is  alwavs  dry  and 
pleasant,  and  affords  him  a  magnificent  view 
^ver  the  cultivated  fields  below,  the  pretty 
clear  river,  and  its  pleasure  boats :  most  of 
them,  by  the  by,  English.  The  downs  be- 
yond, and,  at  a  distance,  the  town  standing  on 
a  height,  surrounded  b^  fortifications  and 
boulevards,  with  its  antique  castle  and  ele- 
vated cathedral  towering  above  all.  It  is  a 
chimning  prospect  on  the  whole  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  would  lop  his  trees  a  little 
more,  I  should  be  able  to  see  it  better  ;  how- 
ever, he  has  not  done  what  the  last  two 
English  people  who  lodged  in  the  castle  and 
the  cottage  did  when  they  quarrelled,  after 
having  one  evening  sworn  eternal  friendship 
over  a  glass  of  what  the  French  call  **gzog3.^ 
One,  out  of  spite,  threw  some  rubbish  into  the 
little  garden  before  his  neighbour's  window, 
now  my  delight ;  on  which  the  other,  regard- 
less of  expense^  purchased  some  thick  planks 
and  raisea  a  high  barrier  between  them,  that 
shut  out  the  view  which  the  friends  were 
mutually  and  fraternally  enjoying,  when  the 
"gzogs,"  too  potent,  changed  the  course  of 
their  true  love.  I  should  regret  this,  but  that 
tha  planks  have  long  since  beep  entirely 
covered  with  clioibing  plants ;  and,  as  the  view 
is  the  same  from  the  terrace,,  I  would  rather 
see  Mr.  Joseph  Smithes  beautiful  and  luxuri- 
ant ro^e  bush  peering  over  my  wall  than  the 
twenty  eyes  of  the  ten  little  and  big  Master 
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and  MiflB  Smiths  wliich  would  probably  be, 
otberwise,  direoted  iuto  my  garden,  to  disturb 
my  reveries. 
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CHAPttStl  THB  TIFTB. 

Margaret  made  a  good  listener  to  all 
her  mother's  little  plans. for  adding  some 
siDall  comforts  to  the  lot  of  the  poorer 
parishioners.  She  could  not  help  listening^ 
though  each  new  project  was  a  stao 
to  her  heart.  By  the  time  the  frost  had  set 
Id  they  should  lie  far  away  from  Helstone  ; 
old  Simon's  rheumatism  might  be  bad  and 
his  eyesight  worse ;  there  would  be  no  one 
to  go  and  read  to  him,  and  comfort  him  with 
little  porringera  of  broth  and  good  red 
flannel:  or  if  there  was,  it  would  be  a 
str^ger,  and  the  old  man  would  watch  in  Tain 
for  her.  Mary  Domrille's  little  crippled 
J)oy  would  crawl  in  vain  to  the  door  and  look 
for  her  coming  through  the  forest.  These 
p(M)r  friends  wo\ild  never  understand  why 
she  had  forsaken  them ;  and  there  were 
inauy  others  besides:  "Papa  has  always 
^nt  the  income  he  derived  from  his  living 
in  the  parish.  I  am,  perhaps,  encroaching 
upon  the  next  dues,  but  the  winter  is  likely 
to  be  severe,  and  our  poor  old  people  must  be 
helped." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  let  us  do  all  we  can,"  said 
Hargaret  eagerly,  not  seeing  the  prudential 
side  of  the  question,  only  grasping  at  the 
id^  that  they  were  rendering  such  help  for 
the  la^t  time  ;  '^  we  may  not  be  here  long.** 

*'ik)  you  feel  ill,  my  darliog  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bale,    anxiously,     misunderstanding    Mar- 

Sret's  hint  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  stay  at 
elatone.     ^  Ton  look  pale  and  tired.    It  is 
this  8offc>  damp,  unhealtny  air.** 

''No— no,  mamma,  it  is  not  that:  it  is 
delicious  air.  It  smells  of  the  freshest, 
puTQst  fragrance,  after  the  smokiness  of  Har- 
ley  Street  But  I  am  tired  :  it  surely  must 
he  near  bedtime.'* 

"Not  far  oflf— it  is  half-past  nine.  You 
had  better  go  to  bed  at  once,  dear.  Ask 
l)izmi  for  some  gruel.  I  will  come  and  see 
you  as  soon  as  you  are  in  bed.  I  am  afraid 
you  have  taken  cold ;  or  the  bad  air  from 
flome  of  ihe  stagnant  ponds ** 

"Oh,  mamma;"  said  Margaret,  faintly 
smiting  as  she  kissed  her  mother,  ''I  am 
qnipe  well— don't  alarm  yourself  about  me  ; 
I.am^only  tired." 

.  Ha^iM^et  went  upstairs.  To  soothe  her 
v^€ih.en  anxiety  she  submittied  to  a  basin  of 
jpruei  She  was  lying  languidly  in  bed  when 
JpCrs.  Hal6'  came  up  to  make  some  last  in- 
ipuries  ai^d,  to  ktss  her  before  going  to  her 
own  looin  for  the  night.  But  the  instant  i^e 
h^fifd  hiar  mother's  door  looked,  she  sprang 


out  of  bed,  and  throwing  her  dressing-gown 
OD,  she  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room, 
until  the  creaking  of  one  of  the  old  boards 
reminded  her  that  she  most  make  no  noise. 
She  went  and  curled  herself  up  on  the 
window-seat  in  the  small,  deeply-recessed 
window.  That  morning  when  she  had 
looked  out,  her  heart  had  danced  at  seeing 
the  bright  clear  lights  on  the  church  tower, 
which  foretold  a  fine  and  sunny  day.  This 
evening — sixteen  hours  at  most  had  past 
by — she  sat  down,  too  full  of  sorrow  to  cry, 
but  with  a  dull,  cold  pain,  which  seemed  to 
have  pressed  the  youth  and  buoyancy  out  of 
her  heart,  never  to  return-  Mr.  Henry 
Lennox's  visit — his  offer — was  like  a  dream, 
a  thing  beside  her  actual  lii^.  The  hard 
reality  was,  that  her  father  had  so  admitted 
tempting  doubts  into  his  mind  as  to  become 
a  schismatic — an  outcast ;  all  the  change9 
consequent  upon  this  grouped  themselves 
around  that  one  great  blighting  fact. 

She  looked  out  upon  the  dark-gray  lines  of 
the  church  tower,  square  and  straight  in  the 
centre  of  the  view,  cutting  against  the  deep 
blue  transparent  depths  beyond,  into  whicn 
she  gased,  and  felt  that  she  might  gaze  for 
ever,  seeing  at  every  moment  some  farther 
distance,  and  yet  no  sign  of  Qod  I  It  seemed 
to  her  at  the  moment  as  if  the  earth  wa» 
more  utterly  desolate '  than  if  girt  in  by  an 
iron  dome,  behind  whicn  there  might  be  Uie- 
ineffaceable  peace  and  glory  of  the  Almighty : 
those  never-ending  depths  of  space,  in  their 
still  serenity,  were  more  mocking  to  her  than 
any  material  l)oundB  could  be— shutting  in 
the  cries  of  earth*s  sufferers,  which  now 
might  ascend  into  that  infinite  splendour  of 
vastness  and  be  lost — ^lost  for  ever,  before 
they  reached  His  throne.  In  this  mood  her 
father  came  in  unheard.  The  moonlight  was 
strong  enough  to  let  him  see  his  daughter  in 
her  unusual  place  and  attitude.  He  came  to 
her  and  touched  her  shoulder  before  she  was 
aware  that  he  was  there. 

"  Margaret,  I  heard  you  were  up.  I  couid 
not  help  coming  in  to  ask  you  to  pray  with 
me — ^to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  that  will  do 
good  to  both  of  us." 

Mr.  Hale  and  Margaret  knelt  by  the 
window-seat — ^he  looking  up,  she  bowed  down 
in  humble  shame.  Qod  was  there,  close 
arqund  them,  hearing  her  fifither's  whispered 
words.  Her  father  might  be  a  heretic  ;  but 
had  not  she,  in  her  despairing  doubts  not  five 
minutes  before,  shown  herself  a  far  more 
utter  sceptic?  She  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  stole  to  bed  after  her  father  had  left  her, 
like  a  child  ashamed  of  its  fault.  If  the 
world  was  full  of  perplexing  p^blems  ^e 
would  trust,  and  only  ask  to  see  the  one  step 
needfulfbr  thehour.  Mr.  Lennox— his  visit,  his 
proposal— the  remembranceof  which  had  been 
so  rudely  pushed  aside  by  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  day— haunted  her  dreams  that 
night.  He  was  climbing  up  some  tree  of 
&bulous  height  to  reach  uie  branch  whereon 
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was  gluDg  her  bonnet :  be  ivm  falling,  aotd 
ahe  was  atruggliug  to  save  hkn,  but  held 
baek  by  some  invisible  powerful  band,  fie 
was  dead.  And  yet,  with  a  shifting  of  the 
acene^  she  was  OBce  more  in  the  Hariey  Street 
drawinff-room,  talking  to  him  as  of  old, 
aodsUA  with  a  oonBeiousneae  all  the  time 
tliat  ahe  had  seen  him  kilkd  by  th*t  terrible 
fall. 

Miserabie,  unresting  night !  Ill  prepan^ 
tion  for  the  coming  d^y !  She  awoke  with  a 
start,'  unrefireshedy  and  conscious  of  some 
reality  woite  even  than  her  feverish  dreams. 
It  all  ctune  back  upon  her ;  not  merely  the 
sorrow,  but  the  terrible  diecord  in  the  sor- 
row. Where,  to  what  distauee  apart,  had 
her  father  wandered,  led  by  doubts  which 
were  to  her  temptations  of  the  Evil  One  1 
She  longed  to  ask,  and  yet  would  not  have 
heard  for  all  the  world. 

The  fine  crisp  morning  made  her  mother 
feel  particularly  well  and  happy  at  break&st- 
time.  She  talked  on,  planning  villaffe  kind- 
nesses, unheeding  the  silence  of  her  husband 
and  the  monosyllabic  answers  of  Margaret. 
Before  the  things  were  cleared  &way,  Mr. 
Hale  got  up ;  he  l^uied  one  hand  en  the 
table,  as  if  to  support  himself : 

'^  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till  evening.    I  am 

foing  to  Bracy  Common,  and  will  ask  Farmer 
)obson  tO'  give  me  something  for  dinner.  I 
shall  be  baoL  to  tea  at  seven." 

He  did  not  look  at  either  of  them,  but 
Margsuret  knew  wliat  he  meanU  By  seven 
the  announcement  must  be  made  to  her 
mother.  Mr.  Hale  would  have  delayed 
making  it  till  half-past  six,  but  Margaret  was 
of  difiei'ent  stuff.  She  could  not  bear  the 
impending  weight  on  her  mind  all  the  day 
long :  better'  get  the  wei-st  over  ;  the  day 
would  be  too  short  to  comfort  her  mother. 
But  while  she  stood  by  the  window,  thinking 
how  to  begin,  and  waiting  for  the  servant  to 
have  left  the  room,  her  nmther  had  gene  up- 
stairs to  put  on  her  things  to  go  to  the  schooL 
She  came  down  ready  equipped,  in  a  brisker 
mood  than  oauaL 

'^Mother,  come  round  the  garden  with  me 
this  morning  ;  just  one  turn,"  said  Margaret^ 
putting  her  arm  round  Mrs.  Hale^s  waist. 

They  passed  through  the  open  wixkdow. 
Mrs.  Hale  spoke — said  something — Margaret 
could  not  tell  what.  Her  eye  caught  on  a 
bee  entering  a  deep-belled  flower :  when 
that  bee  flew  forth  with  his  spoil  she 
would  begin — that  should  be  the  sign«  Out 
he  came. 

'^  Mamma !  Papa  is  going  to  leave  Hel- 
stone ! "  she  blurted  foi'th.  '*  He  is  going 
to  leave  the  Church,  and  Hv^e  in  MUton- 
Northern.''  There  were  the  three  hard  £ftots, 
hardly  ^)oken« 

"  What  makes  you  say  so  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Hale,  in  a  surprised  incredulous  voice.  '^  Who 
has  been  telling  you  such  nonsense  ? " 

"  Papa  himself^"  said  Margaret,  longing  to 
say  soBsetliing  geutle  and  consoling  but  mtr- 


rally  not  knowing  how.  They  were  close  to 
a  gai*deu-bench.  Mrs.  Hale  sat  down,  and 
began  to  cry. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  said.  "  Either 
you  have  made  some  great  mistake,  or  I 
don't  quite  understand  yoo." 

**No,  mother,  I  have  made  no  mistake. 
Papa  has  written  to  the  bishop,  saying  that 
he  has  such  doubts  that  he  canuot  conscien- 
tiously remain  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  he  must  give  up  Helstone. 
He  has  also  consulted  Mr.  Bell,  Frederick's 
god&ther,  you  know,  mamma ;  and  it  is  ar- 
ranged that  we  go  to  live  in  Milton-North- 
ern/* Mrs*  Hale  looked  up  in  Margaret's 
face  all  the  time  slie  was  speaking  tliese 
words  :  the  shadow  on  her  countenance  told 
that  she,  at  least,  believed  in  the  truth  of  what 
she  said. 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  be  true,"  said  IMrs. 
Hale,  at  length.  "  He  would  surely  have  told 
me  before  it  came  to  this." 

It  came  straugly  upon  Margaret's  mind 
that  her  mother  onsht  to  have  been  told : 
that  whatever  her  nults  of  discontent  and 
repining  might  have  been,  it  was  an  error  in 
her  father  to  have  left  her  to  learfthis  change 
of  opinion,  and  his  approachiug  chaoage  of 
life  from  her  better-informed  3iild.  ^lar- 
garet  sat  down,  by  her  mother,  and  took  her 
unresisting  head  on  her  breast,  bending  her 
ovm  soft  cheeks  down  caressingly  to  touch 
her  face. 

"  Dear;  darling  mamma  !  we  were  so  afraid 
of  giving  you  pain.  Papa  felt  so  acutely- 
yon  know  you  aie  not  strong,  and  there  must 
have  been  such  terrible  suspense  to  go 
thix)ugh." 

"  When  did  he  teU  you,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Yesterday,  only  yesterday,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, detecting  the  jealousy  which  prompted 
the  inquiry.  ** Poor  papa," — ^trjiiig  to  divert 
her  mother's  thoughts  into  compassionate 
sympathy  for  all  her  father  had  gone  through. 
Mrs.  Hale  raised  her  head. 

**  What  does  he  mean  by  having  doubts  ? " 
she  asked.  "  Suivly,  he  d^jes  not  mean  that 
he  thinks  difierently — tiiat  he  knows  better 
than  the  Church." 

Margaret  shook  her  head^  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,,  as  her  mother  touched 
the  bare  nerve  of  her  own  regret. 

"  Can't  the  bishop  set  him  right? "  asked 
Mrs^  Hale,  half  impatiently. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Margaret.  "But 
I  did  not  ask.  T  could  not  bear  to  hear 
what  he  might  answer.  It  is  all  settled 
at  any  rate.  He  is  going  to  leave  Hel« 
stone  in.  a  fortnight.  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
did  not  say  he  had  sent  in  his  deed  of  re- 
signatioiL" 

''  In  a  fortnight  1  "  exckimed  Mrs,  Hale. 
^  I  do  think  this  is  very  strange— not  at  all 
right    I  call  it  very  unfeeling  "  said  she,  ] 
ginning  to  take  relief  in  tears.    "  He  ^ 
doiftbta,  yoa  say,  aad  gives  up  his  l^vii^Jj| 
all  wkkout  connoting  aaie.    I  dare  say. 
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had  told  m6  his  doubts  at  tke  firsi  I  ocmld 
have  nipped  them  in  the  bad.'' 

Mistaken  as  Maigaret  felt  her  Other's  eon- 
duet  to  have  been,  i£e  could  net  bear  to  hear 
it  blamed  by  ber  mother.  8he  knew  tb«t 
his  Y9TJ  reserve  had  originated  in  a  tender- 
ness for  hei*,  liiat  might  be  cowardly,  bnt  was 
Bot  unfeeling. 

**'!  almost  hoped  yon  might  have  b«en  glad 
toJeave  Hektooe,  mamma,"  taid  she,  after  a 
pause.  ''  Y<m  have  nerer  been  wdl  m  tMa 
air,  you  know." 

'^Ton  caa't  think  the  smoky  air  of  a  ma- 
na&cturing  town,  all  diimueys  and  dirt  like 
Miiton-Northem;  would  be  better  than  this 
air,  which  is  pure  and  sweet,  if  it  is  too  solk 
and  relaxing.  Fancy  living  in  the  ntiddle  of 
Baetories,  and  factory  people !  Hiouchy  of 
course,  if  your  father  leayes  the  Churen,  we 
diftll  not  l>e  admitted  into  society  anywhere. 
It  will  be  such  a  disgrace  to  vs  !  Poor  dear 
Sir  John !  It  is  well  he  is  not  ali^e 
to  see  what  your  lather  has  come  to  1 
Every  day  after  dinner,  when  I  was  a  girL 
living  with  your  Aunt  Shaw,  at  BeresSora 
Court,  Sir  J^n  used  to  give  for  the  fiopst 
toast — ^  Cbvirch  and  King,  and  down  with  the 
Bnmp.'" 

Margaret  wts  glad  that  her  mither's 
thoughts  were  twmed  away  fnnn  the  fsict  of 
her  hn^)aiid*s  silence  to  her  on  the  point 
▼hich  must  have  been  so  near  his  heartL 
Next  to  the  serious  vital  anxiety  as  to  the 
latare  of  her  &fcher's  doubts^  this  was  the  one 
tirenmstance  ci  the  ease  that  gave  Margairet 
the  most  pain. 

**  You  lmow,we'have  very  little  society  herej 
mamnm.  The  Germans,  who  are  our 
nearest  neighbours  (to  eall  soeiety— -end  we 
htrdly  ever  see  them),  have  been  in  trade  just 
as  much  as  these  Miltou-Northem  peopla" 

"  Yes,**  said  Mrs.  Hale,  almost  indignantly, 
'bot,  at  any  rate,  the  Gormaue  made  carriages 
kt  half  the  gent^  of  the  county,  and  were 
broaght  into  some  kind  of  icttercomrse  with 
ihem  ;  but  these  factory  people,  who  on  earth 
wears  ootton  that  can  afford  linen  ? " 

*  Wdl,  mamma,  I  give  up  the  cotton-qNn* 
Ben;  I  am  not  standing  up  for  them^  any 
more  thaii  for  any  other  trades-^peoi^e. 
Only  we  shall  have  little  enough  to  do  witb 
theuj." 

''Why  on  earth  has  yom-  lather  fixed  on 
Miltott-Northem  to  live  in  ?  ** 

"Partly,"  said  Margaret,  sighing,  **  beeause 
it  is  so  very  different  from  Helstone^-partly 
because  Mr.  Bell  sagrB  there  i&  an  o])eumg 
there  for  a  private  tutor/* 

"  Private  tutor  in  MiUon  J  Why  can't  he 
go  to  Ox&rd,  and  be  a  tutor  to  gent^mea  ?  " 

*'  You  forget,  mamma  J  fie  is  leaving  the 
Church  on  account  of  his  opinions  -^  his 
doubts  would  do  him  no  good  at  Oxford." 

Mrs.  Hale  was  silent  for  sometime,  quietly 
crying.    At  last  she  said  :— 

•  .^d  the  foruiture — How  in  the  world  are 
^to  manage  the  remeval  t  I  never  reoMved 


in  my  Hfe^  and  only  a  ftnrtnight  to  think 
about  it." 

Margaret  was  inexpressibly  relieved  to-find 
that  her  mother's  anxiety  and  distress  waa 
lowered  to  this  point,  so  imngnsfioant  to 
her,  and  on  whidi  she  eould  So  se  much 
to  help.  She  plaaned  and  prosdsed,  and 
led  her  mother  on  to  arrange  fully  aa  much 
as  could  be  fixed  befose  they  knew  some- 
what more  definitive^  what  Mr.  Hale  in^ 
tended  to  do.  AU  through  the  day  Mac- 
garet  never  left  her  mother ;  bending  her 
whole  eoni  to  sympathise  in  all  the  various 
turns  her  fselioogs  taok  ;  towaords  evening 
especially,  as  she  became  more  and  more 
anxious  that  her  fiitber  should  find  a  aoot^ 
ing  welooaae  home  awadting  him  aflen  hk 
return  ficon  Lis  day  of  fatigvLs  and  distresb 
She  dwelt  upon,  what  he  must  have  borne 
in  secret  for  kog  ;  her  mother  only  reidied 
coldly  that  he  oagfat  to  have  tokl  her,  mm! 
then  that  at  aa^  rate  he  wo^uld  have  had 
an  adviser  to  give  him  counsel ;  and  Mar- 
gareit  tamed  hmt  at  heart  when  she  heard 
her  father's  stop  in  the  halL  She  daved 
not  go  to  meet  him,  and  teU  him.  what  she 
had  done  all  day>  for  foar  of  her  mother's 
jealous  antttoyanoei  She  heard  him  linger 
as  if  awaHin«  her,,  or  some  agn  of  her ; 
and  she  dared  not  stir;  she  saw  by  her 
mother's  twitching  lips,  aiod  changing  oolour 
that  she  too  waa  aware  that  her  husband 
had  retorfked.  Pketemtly  be  q^ned  the  room 
door,  and  stood  there  uncertain  whether  tor 
Qome  in^  His  fsce  waa  grey  and  pak ;  he 
had  a  timid,  fbarfitl  lo<^  in  has  eyee ;  some- 
iMng  almost  pttifoi  to  see  in  a  man's  face ; 
but  that  look  of  dei^)ondent  unoertsunty,  of 
meotsd  and  bodily  languor,  tonehed  hia  wife's 
heart.  She  went  to  him,  and  threw  heonself 
QD  his  breaat»  crying  out  :«— 

'^  Ob  I  Bichatd,  Bidfauird,  yon  should  have 
to^  me  sooner !  " 

And  then,  in  tears^  Macigaret  left  hei^  as 
she  rushed  up  staanr  to  throw  herself  on  her 
bed,  and  hide  her  fiice  in  ^  pillows  to  stifle 
the  hysteric  sobs  that  would  ibroe  their  way 
at  la^  after  tlie  rigid  sel^H^ontrel  of  tlm 
whole  day. 

How  long  she  lay  thus  she  could  not  telL 
She  hemrd  no  noise,  though  the  heusesMud 
came  in  to  arrange  the  room.  The  affrighted 
girl  stole  out  again  on  tip  toe,  and  went  and 
told  Mrs.  Dixon  that  Miss  Hale  was  crying 
as  if  her  hesfi  would  break  ;  she  was  sure 
she  would  nuJce  herself  deadly  ill  if  she  went 
on  at  that  rate.  In  oonseauence  of  this  Mar* 
garet  felt  herself  touchea,  and  started  up 
into  a  sitthag  posture ;  she  saw  Uie  aooua* 
tomed  room,  the  figure  of  Dixon  m  shlMlow, 
aa  the  latter  stood  holding  the  candle  a  Uitle 
behind  her,  for  fear  of  the  effect  on  MissHale's 
startled  eyes,  swollen  and  blinded  aa  they  were. 

''  Oh,  Dixon  (  I  did  not  heat  yo«  come  into 
the  room ! "  said  Margaret,  resuming  her 
trembliuff  self-restraint  "  Is  it  v«ry  late  ? " 
continued  die^  lifting  herself  languidly  off 
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the  bed,  ytt  letting  her  feet  toadi  the  gronnd 
without  fiurly  ataudin^  down,  as  she  shsided 
her  wet  miBed  hair  o£f  her  face,  and  tried  to 
lcK>k  AS  though  nothing  were  the  matter ;  as 
if  she  had  only  been  a^eep. 

*''  I  hanUj'Can  tell  what  time  it  is,**  replied 
Dixon,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  of  voice.  **  Sinoe 
your  mamma  told  me  this  terribk  news, 
when  I  dressed  her  for  tea,  I  have  lost  all 
coant  of  time.  I  am  sore  I  dont  know  what 
is  to  beeome  of  ns  all.  When  Charlotte  told 
me  just  now  you  were  sobl:Ang,  Miss  Hale,  I 
thought,  no  wonder,  poor  thing  !  And  master 
thinking  of  turning  Dissenter  at  his  time  of 
life,  when,  if  it  is  not  to  be  said  he*sdone 
well  in  the  Ohurch,^  he*s  not  d<me  badly  after 
alt.  I  had  a  cousin^  miss,  who  turned  Metho- 
dist preacher  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  a  tailor  all  his  life ;  but  then  he  lutd 
never  been  able  to  make  a  pair  of  trousers 
to  fit,  for  as  long  as  he  had  been  in  the  trade, 
so  it  was  no  wonder ;  but  for  Blaster  \  as  I  said 
to  missus,  "  What  would  poor  Sir  John  have 
said  I  he  never  liked  your  marrying  Mr.  Hale, 
but  if  be  could  have  known  it  would  have 
come  to  this,  he  would  have  sworn  worse 
oaths  than  ever,  if  that  was  possible  1  '* 

Dixon  hAd  been  so  much  accustomed  t^ 
comment  upon  Mr.  Hale's  proceedings  to  her 
mistress  (who  listened  to  W,  or  not,  as  she 
was  in  the  humour),  that  she  nevernoticed  Mar* 
garet*8  flashing  eye  and  dilating  nostril.  To 
hear  her  father  talked  of  in  this  wfty  by  a  ser< 
vant  to  her  fhce  \ 

"  Dixon,"  she  said,  in  the  low  tone  ^e 
always  vised  when  much  exeited,  whidi  bad  a 
sound  in  it  asof  some  distant  turmoil,  or  threat* 
ening  storm  brealciug  far  awiay.  **  Dixon  1 
you  totget  to  whom  you  are  speaking.**  She 
stood  upright  and  firm  on  her feetnow,  eon- 
fronting  the  watUng-mioid,  and  fixing  her  with 
her  steady  discerning  eye,  *^  I  am  Mr.  Hale's 
daughter.  Go !  You  have  made  a  strange 
mis^ke,  and  one  that  I  &m  sure  your  own 
good  leelhig  will  maket  you  torry  for  when 
you  think  about  it." 

Dixon  hung  irresolutely  about  the  room 
for  a  mtnote  or  two.  Margaret  repeated, 
"  You  maty  leave  me,  Di±o|i.  I  wish  you  to 
go."  Dixon  did  not  know  whether  to  Tesent 
these  decided  worfeb'or^  ttjt  'either  course 
would  have  done  with  her  mistress :  but,  as 
fi^ti  ssid  to  her^Tf,  "  Miss  Margaret  has  a 
touch  of  "the  old  gentleman  about  her,  as 
well  as  poor  Master  Frederick;  I  wonder 
where  they  get  it  fh)m  ?  *•  and  she  who  would 
have  tesented  such  words  from  any  one  less 
haudit^  and  determine  in  manner,  was  sttb- 
dued  enough  to  say,  in  a  half  humble,  half 
injured  tone : 

"  Mayn't  !•  unfasten  your  gOWn,  miss,  aud 
do  your  hair?" 

**  No  I  mot  to-n^ht,  thAnk  yon.**  And  Mar* 
garet  grav^  lighted  her  out  of  the  room, 
and  bolted  the  door,  JVom  hencefbith  Dixon 
obeyed  and  admired  Margaret.  She  said  it 
was  be^se  she  waiB  so  like  poor  Mast^^ 


Frederick  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  Dixoh,  iu 
do  many  others,  liked  to  feel  herself  ruled  by 
a  powerful  and  decided  nature. 

Margaret  needed  all  Dixon's  help  in  action, 
and  silence  in  words ;  for,  for  some  time,  the 
latter  thon|;ht  it  her  duty  to  show  her  sense 
of  aAront  m  saying  as  little  as  possible  to 
her  youn^  lady  ;  so  the  energy  came  out  in 
doing  rsmer  than  in  speaking.  A  fortnight 
was  a  very  short  time  to  make  arrangements 
for  so  serious  a  removal ;  as  Dixon  said,  **  Any 
one  but  a  gentleman  —  indeed  almost  any 
other  gentleman — "  but  catching  a  look  at 
Marsaret's  straight,  stem  brow  just  here,  she 
coughed  the  reniainder  of  the  sentence  away, 
and  meekly  took  the  horehonnd  drop  that 
Mflivaret  offered  her,  to  stop  the  *'  little 
tiekhng  at  my  chest,  miss.*'  But  almost  any- 
one but  Mr.  Hale  would  have  had  practical 
knowledge!  enough  to  know  that  in  so  short  a 
time  it  would  be  difiioult  to  fix  on  any  house 
in  Milton-Northern,  or  indeed  elsewhere,  to 
which  they  oould  remove  the  furniture  that 
had  of  necessity  to  be  taken  out  of  Helstone 
vican^. 

Mrs.  Hale,  overpowered  by  all  the  troubles 
and  necessities  for  immediate  household  deci* 
sjons  that  seemed  to  come  upon  her  at  once,  be- 
came really  ill,  and  Margaret  almost  felt  it  as  a 
reliefwhen  her  mother  fairly  took  to  berbed, 
and  left  the  management  of  affairs  to  her. 
Dixon,  true  to  her  poet  of  body-guard,  at- 
tended most&ithfuliy  to  her  mistress,  and  only 
emerged  from  Mrs.  Hale's  bedroom  to  shake 
her  head,  and  mnrmnr  to  herself  in  a  manner 
which  Margaret  did  not  choose  to  heaf .  For 
^e  one  thhig  clear  and  straight  before  her, 
was  the  necessity  for  leaving  Helstone.  Mr. 
Hale's  successor  in  the  living  was  appointed ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  after  her  father's  decision, 
there  must  be  no  lingering  now,  for  his  sake, 
as  well  as  for  every  other  consideration.  For 
he  came  home  every  evening  more  and  mbre 
depressed  after  the  necessary  leave-taking 
which  hehad  resolved  to  have  with  every  indi^ 
vidual  parishioner.  Margaret,  inexperienced 
as  she  was  in  all  the  necessary  matter-of-fiict 
business  to  be  got  through,  did  not  know  ^o 
whom  to  apply  for  advice.  The  cook  and 
Charlotte  worked  away  with  willing  arm* 
and  stout  hearts  at  all  the  moVing  and  padc- 
ing ;  and  ad  far  as  that  went,  Margaret^s 
admirable  sense  enabled  her  to  see  what  was 
best,  and  to  direct  how  it  should  be  doue. 
But  where  were  tiiey  to  go  to  ?  In  a  week 
they  must  be  gone.  Straight  to  Milton,  or 
where  1  So  many  arrangements  depended  on 
this  decision  that  Margjaret  rfesolved  to  isle 
her  father  one  evening,  in  spite  of  his  evidera  i 
fatigue  and  low  spirits.    He  answered  :  I 

*  My  dear !  I  have  really  had  too  miteh 
to  think  about  to  settle  this.  What  does 
your  mother  say ?  What  d6es  she  wish! 
I^ot  Maria  r " 

He  met  with'  ail  echo  even  Ibuder  than  his 
iigh.  pixon  bad  jmft  come  into  the  rj)bih  lor 
anothet  cup  ^  ttea  for  Mrs.  Hklfe,  andmtcfcf&g 
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lir.fiale^^  last  wor<kv  and  protected  by  his 
fjc^mskOQ  from.  Maimret!s  upbraiding  eyes, 
made  bold  to  saj, ''  My  poor  mistreas  J " 

'^  You- don't  think  her  worpe  to^ay,"  said 
Mti  Hale,  turaiug  hastily. 

'^  I  afn  sure  I  can't^  8ay»  sir.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  judge.  The  illueea  seems  so  much 
Q)pre  on  the  mind  thaa  on  the  body." 

Mr.  Hale  looked  infinitely  distreeeed. 
.  "  You  had  better  take  mamma  her  tea  whil^ 
it  k  hot,  Dixon/'  said  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of 
(^iet  authof  ity. 

"  Oh  !  I  b^  your  pardon,  miss  I  My 
ttMHights  was  otherwise  oceupled  in  thinkii^ 
of  my  poor  of  Mrs.  Hale." 
*  ^.  Fima  i "  said  Margaret,  **  it  ia  this  sospenae 
that  is  bad  for-  you  both.  Of  eourse,  mamma 
ifD^t  feel  your  change  of  opinions  :  we  can't 
lifilp  that,*'  she  contiaiuedy  softly  ;  '^  but  now 
the  course  ia  o^ear,  at  least  to  a  certain  point. 
Mi  I  think,  papa,  that  I  could  get  mamma  to 
lulp  me  in  planning  if  you  could  tell  nte  what 
to  plan  for.  She  has  never  expressed  any 
wish  ii^  any  way,  apd  only  thinks  of  what 
ctD't  be  helped.  Are  we  to  go  stra^ht  to 
Milton  ?    Have  you  taken  a  h^se  there  1 " 

"  J^o."  he  replied.  "  I  suppose  we  muet  go 
inip  loogings,  and  look  about  for  a  house." 

^  And  pack  up  th&  furniture  so  Uiat  it  can 
beleCtat  the  railway  station  till  we  have  met 
^itV  one  1 " 

.*'l8u^>os^  so.  Do  what  you  think  best. 
Only  remember  we  shall  have  much  l^ss 
money  to  spend." 

Xheyhad  i^ever  had  mudi  superfluity,  as 
^Largaret  k  oe w«  She  felt .  tb  at  it  was  a .  great 
weight  suddenly  thrown  upon  her  shouj^era 
Fenr  monibs.  ago  all  the  decliHons  she 
B«e4ed  to  majke  were  what  dress  she  would 
icear  for  dinner>  and  to  heJp  Edith  to  make 
oat  the.  lists  of  who  should  take  down 
vhom  in,  the  dinner,  parties  at  home.  Nor 
viis.  til^e,  household  in  whioh  she  lived  one 
that  called  for  much  decision.  Except  in  the 
^  grand  case  of  Captain  Lennox's  offer^ 
eiiittnrthing  .  went  on  with  the  regularity  of 
diockwork.  Once  a  year  there  was  a.  long 
dismHSsion  between  her  aunt  and  Edith  as  to 
wl^er  they  should  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
sl^Qoady  or  to  Scotland?  but  at  such  times 
]|Ui;gaftet  herself  was  secure  of  drifcingi 
without  say  exej'tion.  of  her  own,  into  the 
q^t  harbour  of  home.  Now,  since  that  day 
^n  Mr.  Xjennox'  came,  and  startled  her  into 
a  decision^ .  every  day  brought  some  questloot 
Q!V>inentons,,to^  heir,  and  to  those  whom  shie 
loved,  to  be  settled. 

JPLer,  fytiher  went  up  after  tea  to  sit  with 
his  wife.  Maigaret  remained  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  Suddenly  she  took  a  candle 
and  went  into  her  father's  study  for  a  great 
stlas,.an4  .'fugging  it  back  into  the  drawing* 
?oom»  ah^.  began  ta  pore  over  the  map  of 
l^igland.  She  was  ready  to  look  up  brightly 
?hen  her,£ath^  came  down  stairs. 

"  t^aM^  X  hav^  hit  upon  such  a  beautiful 
plan.,  I^^  here^  in  Darkshice,  hardly  the 


breads  of  my  finger  from  Milton,  is  Heston, 
which  I  have  often  heard  of  from  people 
livin|^  in  the  north  as  such  a  pleasant  little 
bathmg-place.  Now,  don't  you  think  we 
could  get  mamma  there  with  Dixon,  while  you 
and  I  ffo  and  look  at  houses^  and  get  one  all 
ready  for  her  in  Milton  1  She  would  get  a 
breath  of  Sea  air  to  set  her  up  for  the  winter, 
and  be  spared  all  the  fintigue,  and  Dixon 
would  enjoy  taking  care  of  her." 

''Is  Dixon  to  ffo  with  us?"  asked  Mr. 
Hale,  in  a  kind  of  belidesa dismay. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  "  said  Margaret.  "  Dixon  quite 
intends  it,  and  I  don't  know  what  mamma 
would  do  without  her." 

'^  But  w4  ^all  have  to  put  up  with  a  very 
dlfEerOAt  way  of  living,  I  am  afraid.  Every*' 
thing  is  so  mudi  dearer  in  a  town.  I  doubt 
if  Dixon  can  make  herself  comfortable*  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Margaret,  I  sometimea 
feel  as  if  that  woman  gave  herself  air&" 

''To  be  sure  she  does,  papa,"  replied  Mar^- 
garet ;  "  smd  if  she  has  to  put  up  with  &  dif^ 
feremt  style  of  living,  we  shall  have  to  put  up 
with  her  airs^  which  will  be  worse.  But  she 
really  lovesus  all^  and  would  be  miserable  to 
leave  Us,  I  am  sure,  especially  in  this  change; 
so,  lor  maffuna's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
heit  fiuthfulneee,  I  do  thhik  she  must  go." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.  Go  oo.  I  am  re*^ 
sighted.  How  hx  is  Heston  from  Milton? 
The  breadth  of  one  of  your  fingers  does  not 
give  me  a  very  obair  Idea  oi  distance." 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  is  thirty  miles ; 
tbat  is  not /mu(^ '  r' 

"  Not  in  distance,  but  in-^.  Never  mind  I 
If  yoQ  really  think  it  will  do  your  mother 
good,.let  it  be  fixed  so." 

This  was  a  great  step.  Now  Margaret 
could  work,  and  act,  and  plan  in  good 
earnest.  Ajnd  &ew  lAx».  Hale  could  rouse 
hersett'  from  heif  languor^  and  forget  her  real 
suffering  in  thinking  of  the  pleasure  and  the 
delight  of  g<»ng  to  the  seanude*  Her  only 
reg^  was  that  Mr.  Hale  could  not  be  with 
her  all  the  fortnight  she  was:to  be  there,  as 
he  had  been  for  a  wihole  fortnight  onoe,  when 
they  were  enga^d/and  she  was  staying  with 
Sir  John  and  liady  B«resl<Mrd*  at  Torquay. 


BEEP,  MUTTON,  AND  BBEAD. 

A  009KGIL  oompoiBed  of  noble  and  gentle 
amat(sars ;  a  sprinkling  of  real  fiirmers ;  a 
library  of  hooka  on  agricultnre  whioli  few 
rcAd ;  modela  of  implements  which  £dv 
examine;  and  samples  of  seeds  fe)r  which 
few  inquire— these  are  the  componi^ts  of 
the  Boyid  Agricultural  Society  aa  it  exists  in 
a  dingy  mansion  of  Hanover  Square,  Jjondon. 
For  eleven  months  of  the  yew?  its  only 
sign  of  life  is  an  occasional  diseuasion,  from 
which  reporters  for  the;  public  press  are 
inflexibly  excluded ;  but,  on  the  twelfth 
there,  follows,  thanks  to  railroads,  a 
July  fortnight  of  real  agricultural  work. 
Then  the  whole  agricuUurM  element  of  the 
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dktnel  dioeen  for  the  Kmwml  Aow  aa  aet  £bi> 
mettting  by  the  preeence  of  the  most  agrical- 
turid  meuibcis  of  the  eociety,  and  a  seaeenJi 
iuvitatLon  to  all  Engla&d  to  oome  forw&rd 
and  compete  for  priaee  n^ik  their  agrieultiiral 
implemeuts  aad  live  stock.  Thia  year  the 
great  agrioultural  holiday  was  held  at  Lin- 
coln ;•— oQce  the  •  nvcleoe  of  Roman  roads  ^ 
DOW  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
farming  dbtrieta  in  the  oounliry,  and  con- 
nected by  railways  with  every  county  be- 
tween FlymoutJi  and  Aberdeen. 

iighty-fotiT  years  a^o,  Arthur  Young, 
o»e  of  the  most  far-seeing  and  graphic 
writers  on  English  agricullnire,  made  the 
journey  from  Peterborough  to  lineoln  on 
horseback,  occupying  twice  m  ^Buoiy  days  as 
a  railway  train  takes  hours;  following 
ancient  ways;  partly  of  Boman  oenstrtic- 
tion,  and  passing  oyer  causeways  through 
seas  of  fresh  water,  whieh  ttow,  thanks  to 
the  Cornish  8team*«ngine8,  havse  been  drained 
into  fat  pastures,  where,  on  «very  acre,  an 
ox  or  cow,  bred  far  north,  oaa  be  falstened 
for  the  London  nmrket. 

Aa  I  approached  Lincoln  to  be  present  at 
the  fourteen  days*  show  the  evidences  of 
the  Paet  and  Present  met  me  on  eitiaer  hand. 
Of  the  present,  in  the  shape  of  solemn 
but  amiaV>le«looklng  bulls,  carefuUy  clothed 
in  slices  of  Brussels  carpet  hemmed  and 
edged  with  tape ;  heifers  of  equally  pure 
bloo<],  and  Leicester  and  South  Down  eheefs 
all  riding  comfortably  in  railway  trucks.  A 
real  monument  of  the  Past  rose  on  Dunston 
Heath  : — Dunston  Tower,  erected  in  the  last 
oentury  as  a  li^htAiouse  to  guide  travellers 
across  the  black  moor  between  Spilsby  and 
Lincoln, — a  waste  then,  but  now  the  •centre  of 
finmiiug  as  fine  as  any  in  Europe  :  art  least  so  I 
was  told  by  a  tall,  rosy,  wiry,  pleasant-&ced 
farmer,  in  a  full  suit  of  shepherd's  plaid.  And 
here  I  moat  note  that  the  real  John  Bull 
farmer,  whom  artists  of  a  waning  school 
depict  in  top-boots,  seated  before  a  foaming 
jug  of  nut-brown  ale,  and  beside  the  portrait 
of  a  prize  ox,  seems  to  have  been  im- 
proved out  of  the  country.  My  closest  re- 
searches at  LibooIa  did  not  discover  a  sin^ 
specimen. 

There  w»b  no  mistake  i^foont  the  character 
of  the  meeting  :  it  did  not  require  top-boots 
to  indicate  uat  it  was  net  saentiac,  nor 
antiquarian,  nor  literary,  nor  militacnr,  nor 
comoMTcial;  tat,  that  it  was  simply  and 
solely  agricultntAL  The  whole  norultitudo 
of  straiagera  who  crowded  the  street, — 
studying  the  Latin  motto  of  '^Floreat 
Lindum"  inscribed  in  red  letters  upon  white 
calico,  on  the  arch  of  evergreens,  or  holding 
conversations  ronnd  the  steps  of  Im 
hotels — had  a  breeay  ont-o^KikK)r,  healthy, 
tallyhoish  appearanoe.  Black,  bav,  and  gray 
horses,  of  huge  proportions,  gaily  adonMd 
with  ribbons  (the  unmistakable  sires  of 
liondon  drav-borses"),  were  led  careftiliy 
along  towards  the  show-ground  by  ^e  only 


top-^ots  extant.  Bean  fibort-homs,  rod 
Devons,  and  white-faced  Hereford  bulls ; 
cows  mtii  interesting  calves;  and  plump 
heifers,  paced  along  with  a  delibejnation 
and  placidity  worthy  of  their  high  breeding. 
It  is  only  young  Highland  kyloes  and  Scotch 
runts  that  pla}'ed  wild  trieks,  and  scampered, 
as  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  certain  pigs,  dovm  all 
manner  of  etreets.  Anon  came  a  select  pen 
of  ewes,  or  a  ram,  conducted  with  the  sort 
of  care  we  can  imagine  the  sidtan's  guard  to 
bestow  on  an  importation  of  plump  Oiroassian 
betiuties. 

Ghttded  out  of  sight  of  the  bovine  and 
ovine  procession  by  the  shrill  squeal  of  dis- 
eontented  Yorkshire  pigs  nearly  as  large 
as,  and  much  heavier  tiuia,  Aldemey  cows  ; 
across  the  bridge  over  that  Witham  stream 
through  which  Bomana,and  Danes,  and  Saxons, 
and  Normans,  suocessively  rowed  on  ^eir  wav 
to  Peterborough ;  along  a  gay  and  dusty  road, 
where  stood  those  wondsrM  works  of  art 
dear  to  my  childhood's  dreams.;—  Womb- 
wellian  wild  beasts  painted  on  acres  of 
canYass,  iu  the  most  exciting  situations; 
at  length  I  reached  ^e  show  yard.  The 
parallelogram  of  some  four  aores  contained  an 
epitome  of  the  materials  and  tools  which  make 
modem  &*itiBh  agriculture  what  it  is.  There 
were  instruments  for  caltivalan^  all  sorts  of 
soils  ;  and  live  stock  which  can  be  sent  to  the 
Imtcher's  in  one  fourth  the  time  that  our  an- 
oestors  fonnd  indispensalde  for  producing  fiU 
meat.  In  natural  course  the  implements  come 
before  the  stock  which  they  havB  helped  to 
bring  to  perfeotion. 

The  first  operatioD  for  bringing  our  food 
into  a  oondition  fit  for  the  b«tcher  or  the 
baker  is  to  turn  over  the  soil ;  for  which, 
the  best  implement  that  has  yet  been  hrvented 
is  a  {^ough.  In  the  Lincoln  yard  there 
were  not  Uss  than  thirty-nine  sorts  of  iron 
ploughs,  for  every  degree  of  work,  fipom 
scratching  the  turf  to  turning  up  the  earth 
twenty  ixMhes  deep.  Those  who  have  oeen  the 
rude  ploughs  still  in  use  in  the  south  of 
Enmoe  and  Italy  (where  \he  team  is 
often  composed  of  a  dwaif  milch  cow,  a 
donkey,  and  a  wife ;  the  husband  holdii^  the 
one  stilt)  will  be  surprised  to  learn  thiat  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  a  ploogh  was 
made  at  Botherfaara  which  was  better  than 
those  even  now  in  use  in  the  worstHnltivatid 
oonnties  ef  &igland  and  Wales ;  and  that,  si» 
fiu-  bM^  as  sixteen  hundred mnd  seventy-seven, 
subsoiKng  or  loosening  the  earth  ▼ery  deep 
so  as  to  let  water  fall  throc^h  and  fibres  of 
roots  to  penetrate— one  of  the  most  valu- 
able improvements  oi  modem  agricnltuam, 
which  wo  now  owe  to  Smith  of  Bean« 
ston-^was  practised  by  a  yonng  man  of 
Kent.  Bat  in  agriculture,  above  all  c^er 
useful  arts,  improvements  and  inventions  not 
only  travel  slowly,  but  are  often  despised 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  invmtor ;  and,  after 
him,  are  forgotten. 

The  fi«me  of  the  most  aj^roved  ploughs  h 
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nade  of  wponght,  the  share  cpf  cast  mm, 
cue  hardened^  the  coolter.  or  enttm^uile, 
being:  of  iron  and  steel.  They  are  provided 
mi^  wheels.  It  Teqnires  three  or  fovr 
ploi^^  of  diierent  oonstruetion  to  do  the 
irork  of  a  enigle  farm  thorooghlf. 

After  ihe  gfOJaad  has  heea  fiefnghti,  it 
rehires  to  be  broken  krto  as  §ne  a  con- 
ditaon  as  possible,  to    receive  seed.      For 
tiiie  porpoee,  on  the  oontineirt  and  «&  A 
tralia,  a  thick  bush  is  often  used,  socl 
Qervase  Markh«n,  writing  in  sixteen  b 
dred  and  eighty-eight,  recommends  in' 
FweweU  to  Hnsbaadry.   **  Oet,"  saath  heL 
pwtty  big  whitethorn  tree,  and  make  6\£r  with  a  sheet, 
M  woaderfitl  thick,  inn^y,  and -rough  grfgrain  rig^^*'  •^J^ 
The  bushy   tree    waa   liirown    aside  i^    fieW;    «Mit,    in 
bttTow  of  wooden  spikes ;  which  has^jji^y-tyitee  Jethro 
been  superseded  by  iBstrumente  of  iron,  .^vtthont  aotually 
as  harrows  and  seu^ers,  or'scaritiers,  by  wMii  |M>roveinent8 
thd  soil  is  cleaned,  stirred,  acnd  broken  up  to  a 
doe  degree  of  fineness.     Of  these   seTcral 
■erts  of  ^artfe-torturers  there  were  thirty- 
dre  eidiibiiors  at   Lincola.      With   s«ch  a 
efaeioe  there  is  no  difiioulty  in  selecting  im- 
pienents  which,  whatever  the  quality  <>f  the 
ml,  will  pulverise  the  clods  left  by  the  plough, 
dear  awi^  the  weeds  and  roots,  and  cover 
witii  eartJa  the  seeds  sown  over  the   sor- 
&«e. 

Next  ia  ofder  coma  a  set  of  machines 
iivented  m  eonsequenee  of  the  introdnc- 
tiMi  ^  enoii  portable  Hkanures  as  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  soot,  salt,  auperphosphate, 
&o^  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  distribute 
broad-cast  or  in  a  liquid  state.  A  few  years 
ago  Ihe  fiunner  was  entirely  dependent  on 
iann-yard  maiHire;  which,  still  valuable,  is 
balky, expensive  to  uove,  and  even  when  dug 
Bi,Qot  iurociently  stimrulating  for  certain  crops. 
It  is  advantageous,  for  instaaoe,  to  Iforoe  for- 
vard  turnips  wil^  W"^^^^  rapidity,  in  order  to 
plaeethem  Beyond  me  ravages  of  the  fly.  To 
this  end  dieonatry  is  always  at  work  to  And 
or  to  compound  new  manures.  Bones  were  a 
great  discovery  in  tbeir  day  ;  but  now,  fossil 
bones  of  anteaikiTian  beasts  are,  with  sul- 

aonc  add,  made  useful  for  growing  roots  to 
d  Christmas  bullocks.  Bones  were  the 
aarlicst  portable  manure  used  for  turnips,—^ 
te  neaiiy  wbeie;  thenorushed;  next,  on 
the  SQffgestion  of  a  great  chemist,  dissolved 
asulfwuricacid;  a^  now  distributed  over 
the  land  in  a  wateivdrill.  Portable  manures 
aie  expenBtve,«ndHUtchine  distribution  is  more 
ra^alar  and  economical  than  hand-'caetmg. 
It  Lincoln,  mechftnioal  invention  was  found 
keeping  paee  with  chemical  diseoveriee.  Ten 
rats  ctt  machines  were  there  for  distributii^ 
PMtaUe  manures  in  a  dry  state,  the  last  and 
Dtst  beii^  the  invention  of  a  yonng  Norfolk 
^mer,  and  eonstmeted  by  a  village  black- 
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The  ground  manured,  is  ready  for  seed. 
^  certain  cases  both  are  put  in  at  the 
•ame  time.  The  ancient  sower — whose  race 
>  not   wholly    extinct — ^fastened   the  seed 


IJjimip-    11  ,r,aiy  follows  the  drill, 

whethertroL    ll  seds  or  to  embank  earth 

along  the  sides Vt . .  s.  Formerly  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  implements  which 
enable  farm  work  to  be  done  by  mechanism, 
was  a  state  of  soeie^  aad  a  system  of  poor- 
laws  which  gave  the  mrmer  no  choice  between 
paying  poor-rates  or  wages  for  labourers  he 
was  better  without ;  bat  farmers  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-few  have  no  fear  of  surplus 
labour  or  of  overwhelming  poor-rates ;  conse- 
quently, specimens  of  twenty  horse-hoes  of 
every  degree  of  ingenuity  were  scrutinized  at 
Lincoln,  and  largely  purchased  The  latest  in- 
vention was  a  rotatory  hoe,  invented  last  year 
by  a  Norfolk  farmer,  which  thine  out  turnips 
with  marvelloas swiftness aoid  exactness;  thus 
promising  to  supersede  the  degrading  hand 
labour  of  the  Norfolk  gwngs  of  boys  and  girls. 

After  crops  are  fairly  sown,  hoed,  and 
weeded,  the  next  operation  is  gathering : 
this  brings  iis  to  carts  and  wagons  ;  the 
wheels  of  which  are  made  by  miMhinery,  at 
some  of  the  large  implement  factories,  at 
the  rate  of  thousands  per  annum.  Twenty* 
one  horse  carts  were  shown ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  degrees  the  lumbering,  ill- 
balanced  vehicles  seen  in  too  many  English 
and  Irish  counties  will  be  superseded  by  the 
light  Scotch  cart. 

But  before  carting  comes  mowing,  and 
reaping,  and  haymaking.  In  erass-mowing 
no  madiine  has  yet  superseded  the  scjthe. 
But  every  year  spreads  more  widely  the 
use  of  the  haymaking  maK^dne,  a  revolv- 
ing cyKnder  with  prongs,  which,  driven 
by  «  horse,  lighdy  tosses  the  ?rass,  and 
saves  half  t^e  work  of  the  haymaker. 
Four  such  madiines  by  different  makers 
were  shown  ;  the  best  were  ordered  in 
greater  number  than  the  makers  could  ex- 
ecute. This  machine,  like  the  horae-rake  (of 
which  a  dozen  were  displayed  in  the  Lin- 
coln yard),  is  one  of  the  simple  implements 
that  every  farmer  short  of  his  usual  supply  of 
Irish  labourers  (now  better  employed  in 
tilling   the   backwoods   of  America)  should 
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CCoodx^br 


difltfidl  <Ao8«  fot^  ^^P*^  ^^  or<l®^  without  the 

m«i4iiig  by  the  pr^echanic. 

tuna  Bwuibera  ef  tfe  reaping-machine,  from  the 

ittvitation  to  all  Jf*  contrivance  of  the  Scotch 

aiMl  coiBDeAAM^^  ^^^^^  and  intei-esting  to 

implemeJ^ii^^^  paragraph.    It  must  for  the 

"     -^  enough  to  say  that  in  the  fiela-trials 

n  there  was  nothing  more  exciting 

or  comical  than  the  straggling  competition 

between  the  machine  reapers,   when    they 

chur^d  mto  the  standing  com,  and  cut  and 

laid  it  down  ready  for  the  binders  at  the 

rote  of  at  leafit  two  acres  per  hour.     But 

some  other  time  the  story  of  the  reaper — ^a 

real  romance-^must  be  tola. 

Passing  now  from  the  field  to  the  rick-yard, 
the  rick-stand  must  not  be  overlooked.  It 
is  a  pillar  and  mushroom  cap  of  stone  or 
iron,  to  lift  the  rick  from  the  ground  ;  and  to 
cheat — as  we  learnt  atthe  late  Durham  Assizes 
— ^rats  and  mice  of  no  less  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  grain  per  annum ;  yet  hundreds  of 
flymen  will  not  spend  a  few  shillings  on  rick- 
stands. 

From  the  rick  the  next  step  is  to  the 
bam  machinery ;  and  what  a  step ! — from  the 
clay  thrashing-floor,  and  the  flail  stupifying 
the  thrashef  and  wasting  the  com  ;  and  the 
rude  Winuo wing-machine  dependent  on  a 
breezy  day,  ,to  the  beautiful  steam-driven 
thrashing  -  machines,  by  which  corn  is 
thrashed,  winnowed,  sacked  and  weighed, 
while  the  straw  is  hoisted  to  the  straw- 
loft,  to  be  there,  if  needful,  by  the  same  steam 
pcyw€t,  and  by  one  operation,  cut  into  chaff 
for  cattle.  At  Lincoln  there  were  upwards 
of  twenty-^ve  thrashing-machines  exhibited, 
the  greater  number  of  which  would  thrash 
odtm  at  abbut  ninepence  a  quarter,  or  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  hand-labour.  7et  it  is 
only  within  the  last  five  years  that  this 
ma6hine  driven  by  steam-power  has  invaded 
soaM  of  the  best  com-growing  counties  in 
£M;knd. 

£a8t  in  the  list  come  steam-engines;  which 
■team  food,  cot  chaflT,  pulp  roots,  thrash  grain, 
raise  iotids,  pum^  wat«r,  and  drive  liquid  ma- 
nure through  pipes,  at  an  insignificant  expense; 
permitting  a  fafmer  to  be  always  readyto  fiend 
nis  orope  to  mark^  at  short  notice.  Without 
pretefuding  to  examine  those  bewildering 
coDjuncU^  of  cranks  and  wheels,  the  mere 
fact  of  flve-and^twenty  dteam- engines  entered 
for*  »agricuHufral  use,  at  prices  beginning  at 
ond  kuAdrdd  pounds,  shows  the  road  the 
British  faiia«r  is  now  marching.  Ten  years 
ago^  half*a-€k>2en  Hgri^uttunLl  steftm-engines, 
consuming  double  the  quantity  of  fuel  nqw 
required,  were  gftwd  upon— in  England, 
though  not  in  Scotland — as  curiosities.  Now 
it  pays  tweuty-five  makers  to  send  these 
weighty  specimens  as  showcards  t^  larmer$ 
wlt^never  and  wherever  the  Boyal  A^icul- 
tural  Sooiety  holds  its  meeting.'^. 

The .  etiticism  of  the  practical  men  who 
travelled  from  ail  prirte  of  the  kingdom  to 
review  the  implement  ehow  at  Lincoln,  proved 


that  a  large  number  of  farmers  had  fully 
discovered  the  value  of  coal  and  iron— that 
coal  and  iron  are  im  effectual  in  producing 
motive  power  for  agricultural  operations,  as 
for  driving  spinning  jennies,  ana  propelling 
steam  vessels.  There  is  Qtill  at  least  one  hun- 
dred years  of  darkness  and  prejudice  between 
the  districts  where  such  sentiment^  are 
held,  and  where  the  wooden  wheelless  plough, 
the  clumsy  harrow,  broadcast  sowing,  baud- 
hoeing,  f(ail-thrashing,  undrained  land,  and 
ill-housed  stock,  are  the  rule.  Not  tiiat  any 
number  of  implements,  or  the  study  of  any 
number  of  books,  will  make  a  farmer.  Science, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  sown  on  a  practical  and 
fruitful  soil.  The  keenest  steel  axe  must  be 
wielded  by  a  practised  hand. 

Having  raised  our  crops  by  a  good  U3e 
of  the  implements  in  the  Lincoln  yard,  we 
must  now  turn  to  the  live-siock. 

The  short-horns — arranged  in  order,  bulla, 
cows  with  calves,  a,nd  Jieifers,  in  the  rich 
variety  of  colour  peculiar  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  ox  tribe — come  first  in  view.  Some  straw- 
berry  roan,  some  red  and  white,  some  milk- 
white  ;  but  all  so  much  alike  in  form  aud  face, 
that  to  the  uninitiated,  the  roau  bulk  might  be 
all  brothers,  and  the  white  cows  all  sisters. 
Short  legs,  vast  round  carcases,  fliat  backs ; 
not  an  angle  nor  a  point,  except  at  the  muzzle 
and  the  horns — are  the  characteristica  of  the 
descendants  of  CoUings'  Buihama,  A  little 
farther  on,  the  bulls,  quite  as  large,  ai*e  the 
Herefords,  red,  with  white  faces,  and  here 
and  there  white  bellies;  the  cows  smaller, 
with  less  of  a  dairy  look  tlian  the  short- 
horns. Third  in  order  appeal*  the  Devons, 
in  colour  one  deep  red,  with  deer-like  heads ; 
plump  but  delicate  and  small  in  stature. 
These  three  breeds,  of  which  a  hundred  and 
seventy  one  specimens  were  sent,  represent 
the  best  beef  that  England,  after  about  a 
hundred  years  of  pains  and  experiment, 
can  raise.  All  English  herds  of  cattle 
maintained  on  first-rate  farms  ate  one  of 
these  three  breeds — short-horns^  Hereforda, 
or  Devons.  Scotland  has  breeds  of  its 
own.  The  Argyle  ox,  in  his  improved 
shape,  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  Duke  Archi- 
bald, Jeannie  Deans's  friend,  bred  on  the 
hills  and  vales  of  the  Highlands,  and  which, 
fattened  in  the  private  yards  of  Lincoln. 
Norfolk,  and  Bedford,  produces  beef  second 
to  none.  The  Ayrshire  cow  is  unrivalled  for 
dairy  use.  But,  as  these  are  not  bred  m 
England,  they  do  not  come  into  competition 
in  a  show  of  English  breeding  stock.     , 

Hie  sheep  shown  for  prizes  are  subject  to 
as  few  divisions  as  the  cattle.  OThere  are 
pure  Leicesters  (once  called  the  New  Leicea- 
ters;  but  the  old  have  all  died  out) ;  the  long- 
wools,  not  being  Leicesters,  of  which  the 
prime  Victors  are  all  Cotswolds ;  and  the  short- 
wools,  or  South  Downs,  a  class  under  which 
rivals  from  Wiltshire  and  Norfolk  compete 
with  Sussex,  the  cradle  of  the  improved 
breed.    As  for  pigs,  they  are   divided  into 
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large  nnd  small  only,  although  known  by 
many  names. 

Considering  how  much  of  our  domestic 
happiness  and  public  prosperity  is  depen- 
dent on  a  snpply  of  prime  beef  in  steaks, 
sirknns,  and  rounds ;  on  chops,  legs, 
and  saddles  of  mutton  ;  on  streaky  rashers, 
and  Foricshire  and  Cumberland  hams,  it 
will  not  be  time  wasted  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  in  every  county  of  the 
kin^om  there  are  to  be  found  not  only 
wealthy  amateurs,  but  practical  farmers, 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  producing 
prime  animals  of  pure  blood,  not  always 
at  a  profit ;  and  now  the  country  gains 
from  stock  so  plump,  cubical,  and  unpic- 
taresque ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
that  the  wild  cattle  of  the  Boman  Cam- 
pagna  or  the  Andalusian  pastures  are 
more  suited  to  figure  as  models  for  the 
painter  than  under  the  knife  ot  the  carver. 
A  Yorkshire  farmer  remarked,  when  shown 
the  Toro  Famese,  that  **  there  couldn't  be 
msttj  prime  cuts  sliced  out  of  him,'*' 

"Bj  tne  exertions  of  only  a  few  zealous  agri- 
ciiltirrists,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  good 
meat  has  been  piaeed  within  the  reach  of  the 

^Ie  at  large.  The  roast  beef  of  Old  Eog- 
,  whidi  some  fjuicy  to  have  been  the  ordi- 
naiy  fkre  of  our  ancestors  in  the  days  of 
Qtieen  Bess,  was  really  and  truly  the  tough 
afld  tftfitteless  produce  of  lean,  black,  worn-out 
dnoght  oxen,  or  leathery  old  cows,  and  that 
onfy  procurable  fresh  for  four  months  in  the 
year.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  south 
of  Eim>pe  or  on  the  Bhiue,  have  seen  the 

1  grejrlitmnd-like  pigs,  the  lean  gaunt  sheep,  the 
anmar  and  active  cows  unincumbered  with 
sifoins  and  almost  destitute  of  lungai,  which 
piek  up  a  miserable  existence  on  the  roadsides. 
A  itindred  years  ago,  with  a  few  rare  exoep- 
tioM,  the  ordinary  breeds  of  live  stock  in 
6r«at  Britain  wete  just  as  lean,  ill-shaped, 
and  slow -growing.  And  to  those  who 
inquirt  whaS  we  have  gained  by  the  enthu- 
«mi  with  which  nobleraen  and  gentlemen 

,  bate  followed  cattle-breeding,  it  can  be 
answered,  that  the  ox,  which  used  to  be  with 

I  dilBcolty  fattened  at  six  years  old,  is  now 
prtsentibie  in  superlative  condition  upon  the 
Christinas  board  at  three  years  old.  The  sheep 
^rhidi  formerly  fed  in  summer  and  stiirved  in 
winter,  Until  five  years  old,  are  now  fit  for  the 
bntAer  ha  twenty  month^  with  a  better  and 
more  even  fleece.  And  the  pl^  which  fonnerly 
ran  races  until  two  years  had  passed,  is  now 
fit  for  the  knife  after  eating  and  sleeping 
WBdcnttMf  and  cleanly  as  a  gentlenaan 
shodd,  ^  nine  months  only. 

ii  Thtt  change  has  been  brought  about  partly 
'  y  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture^  a 
,  ^o«^  stud^  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and  an 

II  weased  mipply  of  food  placed  within  our 
f  raidi  by  extietided  c6mmerce,  and  a  rational 
I  ay^bna  of  customs  duties  ;  and  partly  by  dis- 
I  cowies  in  the  art  of  breeding.  Foi-merly 
I  OQt'eJittle  knd  sheep  were  entii^y  dependent 


on  natural  herbage  for  their  foo^  Mf^M^nsuie^ 
they  grew  fat,  in  winter  they  starved  and 
grew  thin  j  having  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  such  hay  as  could  be  saved.  The  first 
great  step,  therefore,  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  cattle  was  the  employment  of  the 
turnip  and  other  roots  which  could  be  stored 
in  wmter.  An  experienoed  farmer  calcu- 
lates that  with  roots,  oxen  improve  nearly 
one  fourth  more  than  those  fed  on  hay  alone. 
The  use  of  turnips  enabled  sheep  to  be  fed 
where  nothing  but  gorse  or  rushes  grew  be- 
fore. Neal,  the  mechanic,  stepped  in  with 
a  chaff-cutter,  prepared  hay  and  straw  to 
mix  with  roots,  and,  with  a  turnip  cutter, 
saved  six  months  in  getting  sheep  ready  for 
the  kitchen. 

The  use  of  a  dry,  palatable,  nutritious  food, 
called  oil-cake,  which  could  be  carried  into 
the  field  to  sheep  to  help  out  a  short  crop,  fol- 
lowed ;  and  further  studies  proved  the  use  of 
E»as,  and  beans,  and  foreign  ptdse  in  fliving 
mbs  bone  and  muscle.  It  was  found,  too^ 
by  experiment,  that  warm  feeding  yarda  saved 
food;  that,  in  shorty  the  best  way  of  getting 
stock  into  prime  oondition  was  to  feed 
them  well,  to  attend  to  their  health,  and 
never,  from  their  earliest  days,  to  allow  them 
to  get  thin. 

But  before  these  discoveries  had  been  made, 
the  breeds  of  English  live-stock  were  in  regular 
course  of  improvement.  No  kind  of  foea  eafi 
make  an  ill-bred,  ill-shaped  beast  M  in  tim« 
to  be  profitable.  Just  as  some  men  are  more 
inclined  to  get  fat  than  others,  so  are  some 
animals;  and,  by  selecting  individuals  of 
proper  shape  with  this  tendency,  certain  breeds 
nave  been  stereotyped  into  a  never-iailing 
type :  that  type  in  an  ox  and  sheep  ia  one 
which  presents  the  largest  extent  of  prime  meait 
and  least  amount  of  aSe^ ;  or,  as  a  Sou^ 
Down  breeder  expressed  it---'' a  perfect  sheep 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  legs  aM 
loins  of  mutton.*' 

To  make  this  improvement,  required  a  cer- 
tain talent,  enthusiasm,  and  years  of  patience; 
Breeders  of  pure  stock,  like  mechanical  in^ 
venters,  do  not,  on  an  average,  make  moneyi 
On  the  contrary^  for  the  pleasure  of  the  pur- 
suit and  the  hope  of  success,  they  expend  iarge^ 
fortuned ;  while  a  few  win  great  pri^ee.  But 
the  country  gains  enormously  in  resnlt;^ 
for  now,  the  same, space  of  ground  will  feed 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  beef  atnd 
mutton  that  it  would  fifly  years  a^  The. 
animals  not  only  come  to  maturity  in  half 
th6  time;  but^fed  part^  in  yards  or  etaUs,  the^ 
spoil  less  ^ound  with  treading,  and  return  to 
the  soil  highly  concentrated  and  prodaotive  ^ 
manure. 

The  first  man  who  made  stock-bveeding  a 
fashionable  pursuit^-^nd  that  iaa  great  thing- 
in  a  country  where  fashion  rules  too  mvtdi-^ 
was  Bobert  BakewelL  of  Dishley,  in  Leices^ 
tershire,  the  son  and  grandson  of  farmers ; 
but,  if  we  mistake  not,  hiwself  a  barrister.  ■ 
With  homed  cattle  he  aimed  at  the  cardina} 
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■  V^  T^^^  wkick  are  now  umveraally 
eatabUfihed  and  admitted  in  thia  oountrj 
where  the  growtk  of  meat  —  less  than  the 
dairy,  as  in  HolkiBd  and  Switeeriand— k  the 
principal  object.  He  tried  to  produce  a  large 
cylindrical  body,  amidl  head,  small  neck,  sm^ 
extremities^  and  small  kona  He  said  that  all 
was.  useless  that  waa  not  beef ;  and  sooght, 
ky  ekooaing  and  pairing  the  best  specitteiis^ 
to  make  the  i^hCHildeTS  comparalirely  small) 
and  the  hijid  quarters  large,  whtck  i»  exactly 
the  reverse  of  animala  allowed  to  breed  freely, 
and  to  gallop  at  liberty  oret  wide  pasturea 
Even  the  caUle  of  Australia  bred  from  pure 
speeimens^  after  mnsmg  wild  for  a  few  gene- 
rations^  begin  to  lose  tke  fine  sirloins  of 
their  English  ancestors,  growing  toitgk  and 
stringy  £r  the  spit  in  proportion  as  they 
beoome  active. 

In  skeep^  Mr.  Bakewell  declared  tkait  his 
object  was  mutton^  not  wool;  aad,  disregard- 
ing mere  sixe  which  ia  a  Tulgar  test  of 
merit,  he  chose  animals^  which  had  that 
externel  form  which  is  a  sign  of  producing 
the  most  muaele  and  ftit,  and  the  leaat  bane  ; 
and,  by  careful  selection  and  breeding,  ke 
stamped  a  form  en  tke  Leicester  sheep  whuHi 
it  renins  to  this  day. 

The  South  Downs,  doubtless  an  indigenous 
breed,  feed  on  the  bare  pasture  of  the 
southern  coast,  produce-  a  fine  quality  of 
meat,  and  a  close  short  wooL  It  waa  the 
turmp  that  rendered  feeding  the  South 
Down  while  young  possible.  The  great 
improvement  began  with  John  Ellman  of 
Glynde,  near  Lc^res,  in  tke  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  eiehty..  He  preserve  the  form 
of  the  original  breed,  but  corrected  the  too 
great  height  of  tke  fore-quarters,  widened 
the  ckest,  made  tke  bade  broader,  tke  ribs 
more  curved,  and  tke  trunk  more  symmetrical 
and  compact.  The  ancestors  of  the  pceaent 
race  were  rarely  killed  until  tke  tkird  or 
fourth  year.  They  are  now  sent  to  executioa 
at  two  years,  and  sometimes  even  at  fifteen 
months  old.  They  have  since  spread  far; 
superseding  the  breeds  of  Berkshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  crossing  and  altering  the 
Shropshire,  extending  into  Doraetshire,. 
Surrey^  Norfolk,  Devonshire,  Herefordshire, 
Wales,  aiid  even  toward  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  and  have  improved  all  the 
breeds  of  blackfaced  heatk  skeep. 

Tho  crowning  events  in  the  history  of  beef 
and  mutton  bring  us  back  to  agricultural 
allows ;  wkich  were  established  by  JamesDuke 
of  Bedford  at  Wobum,  aud  by  Mr.^  Coke, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicestw,  ait  Holkham.  At 
these  ^'sheepshearings"  the  great  houses  were 
thrown  open  to  agriculturists  of  all  countries 
and  counties.  Stock  w^re  displayed,  im- 
plements were  tried,  prices  were  distri- 
buted, and  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune, 
of  all  opinions  and  politicly  threw  tkemselves 
with  enthusiasm  into  agricultural  discus- 
sions, and  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  hospi- 
tality, competition,aiid  applause.  Forinatano^ 


in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-iihie,  we 
find  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  an 
account  of  a  Wobum  sheepshearing,  held  on 
tke  twentpr-first  of  June,  names  since  become 
dassioal  in  connection  with  pure  breeds: 
Coke  of  Norfolk;  Quartiey,  from  Devon- 
shire ;  Parsons,  from  Somersetidiire ;  Ellman, 
from  Sussex;  worthy  successorflL  in  the  cattle- 
breeding  art^  of  Bakewell,  tke  brothers  €bi- 
ling^i,  Tompkins,  Lord  Sonterville,  and  several 
etker&  **  From  one  hundred  to  a  kun> 
dred  and  ninety  sat  down  to  dinner 
for  five  days  successively.  Pi-emiums  fbr 
cattle,  sheep,  and  ploug^mig  were  distributed, 
and  kis  Grace  let  above  seventy  Sontb  Dowv 
and  new  Leicester  rams  for  one  thousand 
pounds.  Tke  conversation  was  entirely 
agricultural,  and  the  question  was  discussed 
whether  the  new  Leicester  or  the  South 
Down,  were  tke  better  breed  of  skeep.** 


THE  TUSKS'  CELLAB. 

I  ENTER  tke  old  town  of  Viennik  ftosr  Leo^ 
polstadt  by  the  Ferdinand  Bridge  ;.  and, 
walking  for  a  few  minutes  parallel  witk  the 
river,  come  into  a  hollow  called  the  Tisler 
Grund ;  passing  next  under  a  broad  arch 
wbieh  itself  supports  a  street  spanning  the 
gulley,  I  find  <m  the  left  hand  a  risin^^^oimd 
which  must  be  climbed  in  order  to  reach  a 
certain  open  space  of  a  triangular  fcmiy. 
walled  in  by  lofty  houses^  called  ^  Die 
Freiun^**  the  Deliv<^anoe.  In  it  there  ia  an 
old  wine-house,  the  Turks^  Cellar,  and  then» 
belongs  to  this  spot  one  of  the  legends  of 
Vieima. 

In  the  autunui  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty^seven,  when  the  city  was  so- 
tlosely  invested  by  tke  Turks,  that  the 
people  w^re  half  famished,  there  stood  in 
tke  place  now  called  "Freiung,'*  or*  thers^ 
abouts,  the  military  bakery  for  that  portieiL 
of  the  garrison  which  had  its  quarters  in  tiie 
neighbourhood.  The  bakery  had  to  supply  not 
only  thesoldi^ns ;  but  bread  was  made  in  it  to 
be  doled  out  to  destitute  civilians  by  the 
municipal  authorities ;  and,  as  the  number  of 
the  destitute  was  great,  the  bakers  there  «n- 
ployed  had  little  rest.  Once  in  the  deadof  the 
night  while  some  of  the  apprentices  wex« 
getting  their  dough  readv  for  the  early  mom*- 
ing  batch,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  holkyw 
ghostly  sound  as  oi  spirits  knocking  in 
tke  earth.  The  blows  were  regular  and 
quite  distinct,  and  without  cessation  until 
cockcrow.  The  next  night  these  awfid. 
sounds  were  again  heard,  imd  seemed  to  be- 
come louder  and  more  urgent  as  the  day  drewr 
near ;  but,  wit^  the  first  scent  of  morning  air, 
they  suddenly  ceased.  The  apprentibes  gave 
information  to  the  town  authorities ;  a  miii* 
tary  watch  was  set,  and  the  cause  of  dte 
strange  noises  in  the  earth  was  very  soon  dis^ 
covered.  The  en«Day  was  under  ground  ;  the 
Turki^.  from  their  oamp^  on  tke  I^poldsbei^ 
were  carrying  a  mine  under  tke  city;  and,  not 
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knowuD^  the  levels,  had  approached  sa  nearly 
to  the  surface  that  there  was  but  a  mere 
cFiut  between  them,  and  the  bakehoiue 
floor. 

What  waa  to  be  done  1  The  daoger  waa 
UDUunent— the  remedy  must  be  pioiopt  and 
decisive.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  Damibe  ran 
withm  a  hundred  yards  of  the  place :  pk^ 
aid  spade  wore  vigorously  plied,  and  in  a 
i^ort  time  a  canal  was  cut  between  the  river 
and  the  bakery.  Little  knew  the  Turks  of 
the  cold  water  that  could  then  at  any  time  be 
thrown  upon  their  undertaking.  All  was  stilL 
The  Viennese  say  that  the  hostile  troop»  al- 
ready filled  the  mine^  anned  to  the  teeth,  and 
awaiting  only  a  concerted  signal  to  tell  them 
^uit  a  proposed  miduiglxt  attack  on  the 
walls  had  diverted  the  aJbtentiou  of  the  citizens. 
Then  they  were  to  rush  up  out  of  the  earth 
and  surprise  the  town.  "Bvi,  the  besieged,,  fore- 
warned and  forearmed^  suddenly  threw  the 
flood-gatee  open  and  broke  a  way  for  the 
water  through  the  new  canal  under  the  bake- 
Loose  floor ;  down  it  went  bubbliug,  bissing^ 
ud  gurgling  iato  the-  dark  cavern^  where  it 
swept  the  MussulmausL  befooBt  it^  and  destroyed 
tbem  to  a  man« 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Turks*  Cellar ; 
nd  althoogU  the  tiUe  is  perh^>3  mostly  ap- 
propriated by  the  winehouse  I  have  meur 
tioned,  yet  tbere  is  no  doubt  that  the  tale  is 
true,  and  that  the  house  at  any  rate  is  near 
^e  spot  from  which  its  name  is  taken.  Grave 
citizens  evea  believe  that  the  underground 
passage  still  exists,  walled  and  roofed  over 
with  stonO)  and  that  it  leads  directly  to  the 
Turks*  camp,  at  the  foot  of  the  LeopoLdsberg. 
They  even  know  the  size  of  it,  namely,  that 
it  is  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  the 
Starching  through  it  of  six  men  abreast  Of 
this  I  kaow  noUiiog  ;  but  I  know  from  the 
testimony  of  a  venerable  old  lady — who  is 
Bot  the  oldest  in  Yienna — that  the  baker's 
^prentices  were  formerly  allowed  special 
pri?ileges  in  consideration  of  the  service 
once  rendered  by  some  of  their  body  to  the 
ttate^  Indeed,  the^  procession  of  the  bakers, 
on  every  returning  anniversary  of  the  swamp- 
ifig  of  the  Turks,  when  they  marched  horse  and 
foot  &om  the  Freiung^  with  banners,  emblems, 
and  BHisiC)  through  tke  heart  of  the  cit  v  to  the 
graa»^own  camp  outside  the  oity  walls,  was 
one  of  the  spectadeis  that  made  the  deepest 
imnression  on  thi»  chatty  old  lady  in  her 
^udfaood. 

The  Turks'  Cellar  is  still  famous.  It  is 
noted  now,  not  for  its  bread  or  its  canal- 
water,  but  for  its  white-wine,  its  baked  veal, 
snd  its  saroury  chickens.  Descend  into  its 
depths  (for  it  is  truly  a  cellar  and  nothing 
dse)  late  in  the  evening,  when  citizens  have 
time  and-  naoney  at  their  disposal,  and  you 
find  it  full  of  jolly  company.  As  well  as  the 
tobacco-smoke  will  permit  you  to  see  what  the 
pUce  resembles^  you  woula  say  that  it  is  like 
Bathing  so  nuidk  as  the  after  cabiu  of  a 
Oraveiflend   steanouer  on  a  summer  Sunday 


afternoon.  There  is  just  such  a  XUSAMvceCu^" 
on  each  ^de;  just  such  alow  roof;  )ust  such  a 
thick  palpal^  air,  unoertain  light,  and  noisy, 
steamy  crowd  of  oecupants.  Thje  phue  is> 
intolerable  in  itself,  but  fall-to  upon  the 
steaming  block  of  baked  veal  which,  is  set 
before  you  ;  clear  your  throat  of  the  tobaccO" 
smoke  by  mighty  draughts  of  the  pale  yellow 
wine  whicb  is  its  proper  accompaniment  ; 
finally,  fill  a  deep-bowled  meerschaum  with 
Thiee  Kings  tobacco^  creating  for  yourself 
your  own  private  and  exchisive  atmosphere, 
and  yoa  begin  to  ieel  the  situation.  The 
temperature  of  mine  host's  cellar  aids  ima- 
gination greatly  in  recalUng  the  idea  of 
the  old  bakehouse,  and  there  comes  over 
youy  afW  a  while^  a  sense  o£  stiBing  that 
mixes  withithe-nightmare  usually  oosistitttting 
in  this  place  an  after-supper  nap.  In  the 
waking  lethavgy  that  sn^Kjeed^,  you  fsel  as 
if  joatled  in  dark  vaults  by  a  sftob  of 
frantic  Turks^  hibouriug  heavily  to  ^t  breath, 
and  sucking  in  foul  water  for  air. 

Possibly  when  fully  awakened  you  begin  to 
consider  that  the  Turks'  Cellar  is  not  the  most 
healthful  place  of  recreation  to  be  in  ;  and, 
cieaving  the  dense  smoke^  you  ascend  into 
suuliglit.  Perha|>s  you  stroU  to  some  place 
where  the  air  is  better,  but  which  may 
stiU  have  a  story  quite  as  exciting  as 
the  catastrophe  of  the  imperial  bakehouse : 
perhaps  to  Berthold^dorl  ;^  a  pretty  little 
market  town  with  a  tall-steepled  church,  and 
a  half  ruined  battlement,  situated  on  the  hill 
slope  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Yienna. 
It  formjs  a  pretty  summer  day's  ramble«  Its 
chronicler  ia  the  worthy  Marktrichter,  or 
Town-juetice^  Jacob  Trink^eld;  and  Us 
unvaiiiished  stjory^  freely  translated,  runs 
thus  ;— 

^'Wben  the  Turkish  army,  two  hundred 
thousa^  strong  without  their  allies,  raised 
tiie  siege  of  Eaab,  the  retreating  host  of  rebels 
and  Tartars  were  sent  to  overrun  the  whole 
of  Austria  below  the  £nns  on  this  side  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  waste  it  with  fire  and  sword. 
This-  was  done.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  de- 
tached troops  of  Spahis  and  Tartara  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  fiertholdsdorf,  but  were 
beaten  back  by  our  armed  citizens.  These 
attacks  were  repeated  on  the  tenth  and  twelfth, 
and  also  repulsed ;  but  as  at  thia  time  the 
enempr  met  with  a  determined  resistance  from 
the  city  of  Vienna,  which  they  had  invested, 
they  gathered  in  increased  force  about  our 
devoted  town,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  July 
attacked  us  with  such  fury  on  every  side,  that, 
seeiug  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out 
against  them,  partly  from  their  great  num- 
bers, and  partly  from  our  failing  of  powder  ; 
and  moreover,  seeing  that  they  had  already 
set  fii*e  to  the  town  in  several  places,  we  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  with  our  goods  and 
chattels  in  the  church  and  fortress,  neither  of 
which  were  as  yet  toucbed  by  the  fiamea 

"  On  the  sixteenth,  the  town  itself  being  then 
in  ashes,  there  came  asoldier  dressed  in  the 
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•^uMApiMRunie,  Bave  that  he  wore  the 
leather  jerkin  of  a  German  horseman,  into 
the  high-street^  and  waving  a  white  cloth,  he 
(Med  ont  in  the  Hungarian  language,  to  those 
of  ns  who  were  hi  the  fortreap,  ttiat  if  we 
would  ask  for  grace,  both  we  and  ours  should 
be  protected,  and  a  safe  conduct  fsalva  ouartia) 
given  to  us  that  should  be  our  luture  aefence. 
Thereupon  we  held  honest  council  together, 
citizens  and  neighbours  then  presents  and  in 
the  meantime  gave  reply,  translated  also  into 
Hungarian,  that  if  we  should  agree  thereto, 
we  would  set  up  a  white  flag  upon  the  tower 
as  a  sign  of  our  submission.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  there  came  a 
Pacha  from  the  camp  at  Vienna,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  armj,  and  wiik  him  the  same  Turk  who 
had  on  the  previous  day  made  the  proposal  to 
u&  And  the  Pacha  sat  himself  down  upon  a 
red  carpet  spread  on  the  bare  ground,  close  by 
the  house  of  Herr  Streninger,  till  we  should 
agree  to  his  terms.  It  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  before  we  could  make  up  our 
minds. 

"  Then,  when  we  were  all  willing  to  sur- 
render, our  enemies  demanded,  in  the  first 
place,  that  two  of  our  men  should  march 
out  of  the  foi-tiess  as  hostages,  and  that 
two  Turks  should  take  their  places  with  us ; 
and  that  a  maiden,  with  loos^  streaming 
hair,  and  a  wreath  upon  her  forehead,  should 
bring  forth  the  key  of  the  town,  eeeing 
that  this  place  had  never  till  then  been 
taken  by  an  enemy.  Further,  they  demanded 
six  thousand  florins  ransom  from  us,  which, 
however,  we  bated  to  four  thousand,  handing 
to  them  two  thousand  florins  at  once,  upon 
three  dishes,  with  the  reouest  that  the 
remainder  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over 
IQI  the  forthcoming  day  of  John  the  Baptist. 
As  soon  as  this  money  bad  been  paid  gver  to 
them,  the  Pacha  called  such  of  our  faithful 
ga.rri8on  as  were  in  the  church  to  come  out 
and  arrange  themselves  in  the  square,  that  he 
might  see  how  many  safe-conducts  were  re- 
quired ;  but,  as  each  armed  man  came  to  the 
door,  his  musket  was  torn  out  of  his  hand, 
and  such  as  resisted  were  dragged  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  into  the  square  by  the  Turks, 
and  told  that  they  would  need  no  weapons, 
seeing  that  to  those  who  sought  for  mercy, 
the  passes  would  be  sufficient  protection. 
And  thus  were  our  arms  earned  away 
from  us. 

^  As  soon  as  the  whole  carrison,  thus 
utterly  defenceless,  were  collected  in  the 
public  square,  there  sprung  fifty  Turks  from 
their  horses,  and  with  great  rudeness  began 
searching  every  one  of  them  for  money  or 
other  valuables ;  and  the  citizens  hege^n 
already  to  see  that  they  were  betrayed  into  a 
surrender,  and  some  of  them  tried  to  make 
their  escape— among  others,  Herr  Stareninger, 
the  town-justlee ;  but  he  was  struck  down 
immediately,  and  he  was  the  first  man  mur- 
dered. Upon  this,  the  Pacha  stood  up,  and 
began  to  call  ont  with  a  loud,  clear  voice  to 


his  troops,  and  as  they  heard  his  words,  they 
fell  upon  the  unarmed  men  in  the  market- 
place, and  hewed  them  down  with  their 
scimetars  without  pHy  or  remorse— sparing 
none  in  their  eagerness  for  l^e  butchery,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  their  haste,  was  not  ended 
till  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Of  all  our  citizens,  only  two  escaped 
the  slaughter,  and  they  contrived  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  tower,  but  those  who  fled 
out  of  the  town  were  captured  by  the  Tar- 
tars, and  instantly  dispatched.  Then,  havinsr 
committed  this  cruel  barbarism,  they  seized 
the  women  and  children  who  had  been  left 
for  safety  in  the  chxirch,  and  carried  them 
away  into  slavery,  taking  care  to  bum  and 
utterly  destroy  the  fortress  ere  they  departed. 
And  when  Vieona  was  relieved,  and  the  ffood 
people  there  came  amon^  the  ruins  of  %er- 
tholdsdorf^  they  gathered  together  the  head- 
less and  mangled  remains  of  our  murdered 
citizens  to  thei  number  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  buried  them  all  in  one 
grave." 

In  *' eternal  remembrance"  of  this  cata- 
strophe, the  worthy  town-justice,  Trinksgeld, 
in  seventeen  hundred  ordered  a  painting  to  be 
executed,  representing  the  fearful  scene  de- 
scribed. It  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  Town-hall,  and  in  its  quaint  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  defiance  of  perspective — de- 
picting, not  merely  the  slaughter  of  the 
betrayed  Bertholdsdorfers,  but  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  two  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape,  and  who  ai-e  helplessly  apparent 
behind  some  loose  timber — would  be  ludi- 
crous, were  it  not  for  the  sacred  gravity  of  the 
subjeet 

As  it  is,  we  Quit  the  romantic  little  town 
with  a  sigh,  ana  turning  our  faoes  towards 
Vienna,  wonder  what  the  Young  Turks  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  may  possibly 
thmk  of  the  Old  Turks  of  one  hundred  ana 
thirty  years  ago. 
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LEGAL  AND  EQITITABLE  JOKES. 

I  AM  what  Sydney  Smith  called  that 
&TOtffite  animal  of  Whiggoi^ernments,  a  bar* 
ifeUr  of  seven  years  standi nc.  If  I  were  to  say 
of  seventeen  yean  standing,  I  should  not  go 
Beyond  the  mark  ;  if  I  were  even  to  say  of 
SBFCB-aiid-twenty^  I  might  not  go  beyond  the 
mark.  JBn^ .  I  am  not  V>uua  to  commit 
myitK,  and  tiierefbre  on  this  point  I  say  no 
mere. 

Of  eotirse  I,  as  a  barrister  of  the  rightful 
amount  of  standing,  mourn  over  the  decline 
efiheproiession.  How  have  I  seen  it  wither 
ttid  decay  !  WRhin  nly  time,  John  Doe  and 
fiyiard  Boe'  Ihemselyes,  have  fallen  victims 
Wtie  ^JttjUdice  and  ignorance  of  mere  lay- 
Mu  In  my  time,  the  cheerful  -evening 
Atmgs  at  the  Old  Buley  in  the  city  of 
Lsnden  have  been  discontinued  ;  those  merry 
IMHingSy  after  dinners  where  I  do  not 
toritale  to  fi^y  I  have^seen  more  wine  drunk 
th  two  or  three  hours,  and  have  heard  better 
fidngB  siEdd,  than  at  any  other  convivial 
iMMDblies  of  whioh  it  has  been  my  good 
ftttone  to  make  one.  Lord  bless  me  !  When 
t'^ittk  of  the  jolly  Ordinary  mixing  his 
itttOfUi  salads,  the  Judges  discussing  vintages 
nith  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheri^^  the 
kading  Itimiorists  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar 
Adighti&g  the  Aldetmen  and  visitors,  and 
Ike  whole  party  going  socially  back  again 
iaCo  oottrt)  to  try  a  fellow  creature,  perhaps 
lor  h^  or  her  life,  in  the  genial  glow  pio- 
duoed  by  such  an  entertainment — I  say 
when  I  t&nik  of  these  departed  glories,  and 
the  eommonj^ace  stupidity  into  which  we 
kave  &llen,  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot,  wonder 
that  Bogland  is  going  to  ruin. 

As  my  name  is  not  appended  to  this 
paper,,  and  ^erefore  I  can  hardly  be  sus- 
pected by  the  public  of  egotism,  I  ^iii 
ttBuark  that  I  have  always  had  a  pretty  turn 
for  humour.  I  have  a  keen  enjoyment  of  a 
joke,  lake  those  excellent  witnesses,  the 
offieen  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment  (better 
vitbesses  I  never  saw,  even  in  a  horse- 
hair's cai36, — yet  the  public,  in  these 
imgwetiAe  days,  has  no  sympathy  with 
Hbani^,  I  don't  at  all  object  to  its  being 
practioaL  I  Hke  a  joke  to  be  legal  or 
equitable,  because  m^  tastes  are  in  that 
dttection ;  but  I  like  it  none  the  worse  for 


being  practical.  And  indeed  the  best  legal 
and  equitable  jokes  remaining,  are  all  ot  a 
practical  nature. 

I  use  the  word  remaining,  inasmuch  as 
the  levelling  spirit  of  the  times  has  destroyed 
some  of  the  finest  practical  jokes  connected 
with  the  profession.  I  look  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  the  parties  in  a  cause,  for  instance, 
as  a  death-blow  given  to  humour.  Nothing 
can  be  more  humorous  than  to  make  a  solemn 
pretence  of  inquiring  into  the  truth,  and 
exclude  the  two  people  who  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  know  most  about  it.  Yet  this  is 
now  a  custom  of  the  past,  and  so  are  a  hun- 
dred other  whimsical  drolleries  in  which  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  bar  delighted. 

But,  I  am  going  on  to  present  within  a  short 
compass  a  little  collection  of  existing  practical 
jokes— mere  Bamples  of  many  others  happily 
still  left  us  in  law  and  equity  for  our  innocent 
amusement.  As  I  never  (though  T  set  up 
for  a  humorist)  tell  another  man's  story  as 
my  own,  I  will  name  my  authority  before  I 
conclude. 

The  great  exf^nse  of  the  simplest  suit  in 
equity,  and  the  droll  laws  which  force  all 
Eo^ish  siibjects  into  a  court  of  equity  for 
their  sole  redress,  in  an  immense  number  of 
cases,  lead,  at  this  present  day,  to  a  very 
entertaining  class  of  practical  joke.  I  mean 
that  ludicrous  class  in  which  the  joke  con- 
sists of  a  man's  taking  and  keeping  posses- 
sion of  money  or  other  property  to  which  he 
even  pretends  to  have  no  shadow  of  right, 
but  which  he  seizes  because  he  knows  that 
the  whole  will  be  swallowed  up  in  costs  if 
the  rightful  owner  should  seek  to  assert  his 
claim.  I  will  relate  a  few  stories  of  this 
kind. 

JOKE  OF  A  WITTT  TRUSTTVE. 

A  wag.  being  left  trustee  under  a  will  by 
which  the  testator  left  a  small  freehold 
property  to  be  sold  for  charitable  purposes, 
sold  it,  and  discovered  the  trust  to  be  illegaL 
As  the  fund  was  too  small  in  amount  to  l^ar 
a  suit  in  equity  (being  not  above  sixty 
pounds),  he  laughed  very  heartily  *at  the 
next  of  kin,  pocketed  it  himself,  spent  it,  and 
died. 

JOKE  OF  A  MEDICAL  CHOIOE  SPIRIT. 

A  country  surgeon  got  a  maundering  old 
lady  to  appoint  him  sole  executor  of  her  will, 
by  which  she  left  the  bulk  of  her   small 
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property  to  her  brotker  and  sister.  What 
does  this  pleasant  surgeon,  on  the  death  of  the 
maunderiDg  old  lady,  but  prove  the  will,  get 
in  the  properly,  nmke  out  a  bill  for  pro- 
fessionai  attendance  to  the  tuae  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds,  which  absorbs  it  all ; 
cry  to  the  brother  and  sister,  "  Boh ! 
Chancery  !  Catch  me  if  you  can  !  '*  and  live 
happy  ever  afterwards. 

JOKB  AGAINST  SOME  UNLUCKY  CREDITORS. 

Certain  creditors  heitta  le£t  altogether 
without  mention  in  the  wifi  of  their  deceased 
debtor,  brought  a  suit  in  equity  for  a  decree 
to  sell  his  property.  The  decree  was  obtained. 
But,  the  property  realising  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  suit  costing  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  these  creditors  brought  their  pigs  to 
a  fine  market,  and  made  much  amusement 
for  the  Chancery  Bar. 

JOXS6  UPON  INrANTO. 

AiuAplication  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
a  frienoly  suit  where  nobody  contested  any- 
thing, to  authorise  trustees  to  advance  a 
thousand  pounds  out  of  an  estate,  to  educate 
some  in&nts,  cost  &  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  fourteen,  and  sii^ence;  a  similar 
aj^lication  for  ihe  same  authority^  to  the 
same  trustees,  under  the  same  will,  m  behalf 
of  som6  other  iniauta,  costs  the  same ;  twenty 
similar  jqppUeations,  under  the.  same  will,  for 
similar  power  to  the  same  tcuateeS)  in  behalf 
of  twenty  other  infante,  or  setoof  intuits,  as 
their  wants  arise,  will  cost,  each  the  same. 

A  wof  national  schoolmae^r  insured  his 
life  toK  two  hundred  po^ndfl,  and  made  a 
will,  giving  discretionary  power  to  his 
executors  to  apply  the  money  for  the  benefit 
of  his  two  chiloren  while  under  .i^e,  and  then 
to  divide  it  between  them.  One  of  the 
ezectttora  doubted,  whether  under  this  will, 
after  payment  of  debts  and  duty,  be  ooold 
a|>propriate  the  piiooipal  (that  word  not 
beuig  used  in  the  instrument)  to  baying  the 
two  smAli  children  into  an  orfxhan  asyluoL 
The  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chanc^sry  would 
ooet  at  least  half  the  fund ;  so  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  the  two  small  children  are  to  be 
educated  and  brought -up,  on  four  pounds  ten 
a  year  betwaen  iheiaou 

JOEB  iMaiHMr  MtS.  HARRIS. 

Mrs.  Hams  is  left  tiie  dividends  on  three 
thousand  pounds  stock,  for  her  life  ;  the 
capital  on  her  decease  <to  be  divided  among 
legatees.  Mi*.  Spodger  is  trustee  under  the 
wUl  whioh  BO  ^provides  for  Man,  Harris.  Mr. 
Spodger  one  day  dies  intestate.  To  Mr. 
Spodger's  effects'Mr.  R  Spodger  and  Miss 
Spedger,  his  beol^er  tmd  sistev,  administer. 
MIn- Spodger  takes  it.  into-  her  head  that 
nothing  sludl  ever  induce  her  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  wdefah  Mrs.  Hannns^s  troat'eteek. 
Mrs.  Harris,  oon8e(][uentiy  unable  to  reoeire 
her  dtvadenda,  petitiena  Court  of  Equity. 
OMri  of  Bq«ity  dehTers  judgment  tlMt  it 
cattoonhr  order  payment  of  diruienda  aciuaify 
dm   wkm  JHrt.  IUm»  pttmont^   that)  m 


fresh  dividends  keep  on  cominff  due,  Mrs. 
Harris  m\ist  keep  on  freshly  petitioning  ;  and 
that,  Mrs.  Harris  must,  according  to  her 
Cate(^ism,  ^  walk  in  the  same  aU  the  days  of 
her  life.**  So  Mrs.  Harris  walks,  at  the 
present  time  ;  paying  for  every  such  applica- 
tion eighteen  pounds,  two,  and  eightpence  ;  or 
thirty  per  cent  on  her  tmfortimate  income. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
invent  better  practical  jokes  than  these,  over 
which  I  have  lauded  until  my  sides  were  acre. 
They  are  neatly  and  pointedly  related  by  Mr. 
Graham  Willxoes,  queen's  ooonael  and  a 
county  court  judge,  in  his  evidence,  given  in 
May  of  the  present  year,  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  and  pnictioe  of  the 
county  courts.  But,  I  am  pained  to  add, 
nevertheless,  that  my  learned  friend  Will- 
more  has  not  the  slightest  sense  of  hnmdur, 
and  ia  perfectly  deatkute  of  any  toie  percep- 
tion of  a  joke. 

For,  what  does  he  reoommend  in  thia  sama 
evidence  of  his  ?  Whv,  says  he,  these  cases 
involve  "  an  absolute  denial  of  justice ; "  and, 
if  you  would  ^ive  the  county  court  jud^  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in£quity,  these  things 
could  not  p^aaibly  occur ;  for,  then,  such 
cases  as  the  Witty  Trustee's,  and  the  Medieid 
Choice  Spirit's,  would  be  determined  on  tiieir 
merits,  ior  a  few  pounds :  while  such  appli- 
cations as  those  in  behalf  of  the  TnfiMM^a 
would  be  disposed  of  for  a  fewshiUinffa.  Bot^ 
what,  I  ask  my  learned  friend,  would  oeoome 
of  the  cream  ot  the  jokes  ?  Axe  we  to  have 
no  jokes  ?  Would  he  make  law  and  equity  a 
dull,  dreary  tnmsaction  of  plain  rig^  and 
wrong  ?  I  shall  hear,  next,  of  proposals  to 
take  our  wi^  o£^  and  make  us  hke  common 
men.  A  few  pounds  too  !  And  aiewahillinga  t 
Has  my  Learned  Mend  no  idea  that  lmnd»ds 
of  pounds  are  far  more  respeetable*-Hiot  t» 
say  pi3ofitable*-*4han  a  few  pounds  ^and  a  few 
shillings  ?  He  may  buy  aundry  pairs  of  boots 
for  a  few  pounds,  or  divers  pairs  of  stooking* 
for  a  few  shillings.  Ia  not  Equity  moi^  pre- 
cious than  boots  ?    Or  Law  than  stockings  % 

I  am  further  of  opinion  that  my  learned 
friend  WiUmore  falls  into  all  his  numerous 
mistiak^w  before  this, committee,  by  reason  of 
this  one  curious  incapacity  in  his  constitiitian: 
to  enjoy  a  joke.  For  inatanoe>  he  relate  the 
following  excellent  morsel: 

JEST  OONOERiriNa  A  8EA*0APTAIV. 

A  Bsa-captadn  ejected  fW>m  his  ship  a  noisy 
drunken  man,  who  misoonducted  himself;  and 
at  the  same  time  turned  out  certain  pot^om- 
paniotts  of  the  drunken  man,  who  were  as 
troublesome  as  he.  Bno  (so  to  call  the 
drunken  man)  bringetii  an  action  against  the 
captain  iov  assault  and  battery;  to  which 
the  captain  pleadetk  in>  justification  that  he 
removed  the  plaintiff  *^  and  certain  persons 
unknown,"  from  fals  di^,  fbr  that  thev  did 
misbehave  themselves.  <*  Aye,"  quotn  the 
learned  counsel  for  Bibo,  at  the  trial,  **  but 
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there  be  seventeen  ol[;yections  to  thi^t  ploA^ 
whereof  the  main  one  is  that  it  appeareth 
that  the  certain,  personia  are  knotm  and  not 
unJtnovmt  as  by  thee  set  forth-"  "  Marry^** 
crieth  the  oourt,  ^  but  that  is  fatal,  Gentle- 
mep  of  the  Jury !  '*  Verdiotaccordingly,  with 
leAve  unto  the  sea-captain  to  loove  the  Ooort 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  solemn  argument  This 
being  done  with  gneat  delay  a^id  expense,  the 
flfarcantain  (all  the  facts  being  perfectly  plain 
from  toe  fir^)  at  length  got  judgment  in  his 
ftvoc  But,  no  maa  to  this  hoar  hal^  been 
able  to  make  him  comprehend  how  he  got  it, 
or  why ;  or  wherefckre  the  suit  we^a  not 
dectded  on  the  .merits  when  ^st  tried.  Which 
this  wcoden-headed  seaman^  staring  straight 
hefore  hiax  with  all  his  might,  unoeaaingly 
aaintaJPfj  that  it  oi^Jit  to  haFe  been* 

Now,  this  surely  is,  in  all  respects,  an  ad- 
mirable stoify,  rmesenl^ing  the  density, 
obatinaoT,  and  confusion  of  the  sea-captain 
in  a  richly  absurd  liffht.  Does  my  learned 
|nend  WUlmore  relish  it  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
His  dull  remark  upon  it  la :  That  in  the 
eoimty  court  thaoaae  would  have  been  adju- 
dieat^  on  its  merits^  for  less  than  a  Jhutt- 
dredtii  pwrt  of  the  costs  incurred  :  and 
that  he  would  so  alter  the  law  of  the  land  as 
W  depiive  ^a.  (daintiff  suing  in  a  superior 
court  in  such  an  action  (which  we  oallan 
atftioa  of  tort)  and  reeoyering  lass  than 
twant^  nofunds,  of  all  claim  to  oo^  unlesAthe 
judge  should  certify  it  to  be  a  fit  case  to  be 
teM  in  that  superior  eourt,  rather  than  to 
baye  been  taken  to  the  county  court  at  a 
Ofiall  epcp^ps^  flod  at  once  decided. 

BmeisMy  the  same  obtoseness  pennadiee 
Ihe  very  next  suggestion  of  my  learned 
ftiead.  Xt^haaalways  appeared  to  me  a  good 
joke  that  county  oonrisliayii^  a  jurisdiction 
It  eisaa  of  eontsaet  up  to  fifty  pounds,  should 
ffflt.alao  bfkve  a  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  tort 
n^to  tbe  aame  amouat.  AsiHual,my  leamed 
Biend  Willmore  cannot  perceive  the  joke. 
Hesa^  in  his#comnu>nplaee  wa^,  ''  I  think 
it  isioe  general  desire  that  the  jurisdiotioii 
tilMhi  begiTan:; "  akid  puts  as  an  illustration 
'-^Siq^poee  a  gentleman's  carriage  is  run 
against.  The  damages  may  be  fifty  pounds* 
m  the  cueeofa  oostwmoDger*s  donkey-cart, 
(hey  SMty  \m  fifty  pence ;  the  facts  being 
identically  the  same."  Nowj  this,  I  am  <^ 
epaeioBy  ieprosaio  in  the  last  degnee. 

P^isii^  over  my  learned,  frier's  incUnings 
jkqiWaiMie  giving  the  county  courts  jurisdiotioii 
m«atteraof  bankruptcy;  and  also  in  eriminal 
<aiee  now  disposed  of^  not  much  to  fuiybody/s 
srtieficfcion  he  seema.to  consider  at  Qoarter 
ftmsiQliB  ■  where,  by  the  by,  I  have  known 
afbaimble  pvaotical  jokes  pla^  off  from  the 
BeBcih;  and  towards  maidng  a  Court  of 
Anpeal  of  a  selection  from  county  court 
wd^;  I  will  eome  to  hia  crowningsuagestion. 
lie  is  not  happi^  in  this  than  in.hu  other 
fmntm^  for  it  strikes  at  tiie  heart  ot  the^ 
estteUeiit  joke  of  putting  the  public  in  this 


dilemma,  "  If  you  wilJi  have  law  cheap^  you 
shall  have  an  inferior  avticle." 

Without  the  least  tenderness  for  this  jeet^ 
which  is  un^uoqs,  surprising^  inconsequen- 
tial, practical,  overfiovmg  with  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  wild  and  rollicking  humour^^ 
Vky  learned  friend  knocks  the  soul  out  of  it 
with  a  QommonphMe  sledge-hammer.  I  hold, 
says  he,  that  you  should  have,  for  county  court 
judges  who  deal  with  an  immense  variety  of 
intricate  and  important  questions,  the  veiy 
best  men.  "I  think  there  is  great  mis- 
chief in  the  assumption  that  when  a  man  is 
made  a  county  court  judge,  he  never  can  be 
anything  elae.  I  think  if  the  reverse  were 
assumed-— if  the  appointment  as  couni^  court 
judge  were  not  considered  a  bar  to  a 
man*a  professional  advancement,  you  would 
have  better  men  candidates  for  the  office. 
You  would  ha^^  the  whole  body  of  talent  in 
the  profession  willing  to  go  through  the  pre- 
vious state  of  probation,  as  it  would  ^en  be, 
ef  a  county  court  judge^ip.  You  must 
not  expect  a  permanent  saoeessiou  of  able» 
oonscienUous  men,  competently  trained  and 
educated  for  such  an  appointment,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  final  one  at  the  present  pay.  The 
county  oourt  judge,  especially  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  is  plaoed  in  a  painful  and  fsdse  posi- 
tion. He  is  made  a  magistrate^  and  must 
associate  wi^  his  brother  justices.  If  he 
lives  at  aH  as  th^  do,  he  periiaps  spends  more 
than  he  can  afford  ;  he  cei*tainly  can  lay  up 
nothiag  for  his  fittnily.  If  he  does  not,  he 
willprobabfy  meet  with  alights  and  dispa- 
ragement, to  wiiich,  I  iMok,  he  ought  not  to 
be  subjected,  and  which  impair  his  efficiency." 
He  beueves  also  ^at  if  tiie  Ck»urt  of  Appeal 
were  established,  and  the  other  county  court 
judges  were,  as  ^OMancies  occurred,  to  be 
af^dointed  membsve  of  it,  according  to  oir-^ 
oumstaneea,  **  the  publie  would  derive  anotheor 
advafttM^e  in  not  being  ol^iged  to  take,  as  a 
judge  of  the  superior  courts,  a  purely  untried 
man.  They  would  have  a  man  exercised  both 
in  Nisi  Erius  and  in  banc  work,  and  exercised 
in  the  faoe  of  the'puWc  and  the  profession, 
inetead  of  hatfiBg  a  man  taken  because  he 
has  a  certain  standing  as  an  advocate,  or 
because  he  has  oertain  political  reoommenda- 
tione.  I  think  at  would  be  a  much  more  cer- 
tain m^de  of  testing  the  merits  of  a  aian 
prevkHi»to  his  appointment  as  a  judge  in  tiiie 
superior  eourte." 

So,  for  the  good  old  joke  of  fobbing  t^e  public 
oi^  wh^  it  is  perverse  ia  its  demands,  with 
half  aseeond-nikeloaf,  instead  of  Plough  of  the 
best  bread ;  for  the  jobe  of  putting  an  educated 
and  traiiMd  geetleman,  in  a  publlo  station  and 
discharging  mest  important  social  funotions, 
at  a  social  disadwwtageamong.a  olassnot  the 
least  stiff^neoked  Mid  purse-proud  of  all  clasaes 
known  between  the  British  Chaniiel  and 
Abyssiftia ;  for  the  joke,  in  short,  of  systema- 
tiedlly  <werpa3ring  the  national  Shows  and 
underpaying  the  national  Substances-;  my 
loftmed  friend  Willmore  has  not  the  slightest 
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teodenifss  I  X  urn  o{  oplnioa  that  y^  does  not 
BeA  it  at  all  Ha  windB  up  his  evidence  with 
thefoUowinfitextraordiuanly  flat  remark : 

"  I  thiuk  tnat  the  public  attention  ought  to 
be  very  pointedly  directed  to  the  fac^  that 
while  in  the  rich  man's  superior  courts  the 
suitors  pay  nothing  towards  the  salaries  of 
judges,  officers,  «c.,  yet  in  the  poor  man's 
oouBty  courts,  the  suitors  are  taxed  to  ^y 
for  all  these,  and  something  extra,  by  wlucii 
the  state  is  mean  enough  to  make  a  small 
profith  I  cannot  uadferstaod  how  any  one, 
except,  perhaps,  a  very  timid  Chancellor  of 
theJS^oncquer,  oould  jostiiy  or  eveu  tolerate 
an  injustice  so  gross,  palpable,  and  cruel.'* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  ^t  appears  to  me, 
SAd  lam  of  opinion  :  That^  if  many  such  men 
as  my  learued  friend  WUlmore  were  to  secure 
a  hearing,  the  vsist  and  highly-entertaining 
oollectioA  of  ouf  legal  anGTeq^utable  jokes 
would  be  speedily  brought  to  a  close  for  ever. 
ThaA,  the  obj^t  of  such  duU  persons  dearly 
is,  to  make  Law  and  Equity  intelligible  and 
useful,  <M»d  to  cause  them  both  to  do  justice 
and  t9  be  respected.  Finally,  that  to  clear 
out  lumber,  sweep  ayray  dust>  bring  down 
odbwebs,  and  destroy  a  vast  amount  of  ex- 
pensive practical  joking^  is  no  joke,  but  quite 
the  reverse,  and  n^vev  will  be  considered 
humorous  inany  court  in  Westminster  Hall 


his    threshold    in    the    interval.       Hathla^ 
was  not  so  free ;    but  his  oompanion's  elo- 


THE  BETEOTHBO  CGEOLDitEN, 

.  It  is  not  nucommou  in  Egypt,  both  among 
Christiana  and  Mohammedauii,  when  children 
of  opposite  sexe^  are  born  to  friends  near 
about  the  eame  tiqae,  for  the  parents  to  be- 
troth them,  either  by  ^  verbJU  promise  or 
by  .  biodifg  cerei^omes.  From,  thalt  time 
,  forth  the:^  are  looked  upon  by  all  the  world 
as  belonging  to  rone  another,  almost  as  part 
of  the  4Bame  being  >  .and  the  female  marriage^ 
brokeis,  the  professienal  match-makers  of 
the  East,  never  feel  any  interest  in  the  beauty 
of  the  girl  or  the  accomplishments  of  the 
boy.  The  maidea,  bowever,  is  esteemed 
to  be  especially  fortunate, .  The  probabilities 
of  t^e  future  are  in  her  favpijr*  At  any 
,  rate,;§he  is  protected  from  the  cliance  of  being 
80I4  ^^  MTo^  ipan  £ve  or  six  times  l^er  agei 
She  liasla  reaapiable  .^pectation  that  v&t 
hi^piness  can  l;>e  securea  0^  parity  of  years 
ano.  conformity,  of  education  it  is  iu  her 
power  to  eujoy^  There  are  pleuty  of  chances 
,  of  misery  l^fta     , 

Ideas  of  this  |and.formed  th^.stapl^  of  the 
oonversatiofi  of  Zachacias  and.^athias,  two 
lAVao^lne  ;nercnants.  estaUiahed  in  Cairoy 
wl^en  they  reaolv^iia  they  smoked  a  frit'ucQy 
pipe, together,,  that  ,Yazir^  who  had  he^u  hoxn 
abou]t  a  yeijLr  previouslv,.  and  Lv^U^  who  was 
thon  i9nly  av; month  old,  should;  in  process 
,of  time  ,  be  'unitfed.,  The  ,  proposal  came 
irom.  Zs^harwL  the  father  of  the  boy. 
^e  ,  wi^  a  wicfowei?,  ai^d  could .  therefore 
.  y^tu»e  to  form  .  au .  energeUp  re«»oluUoi^ 
and  carry  h  into'' efiect,  without   crossing 


wife  has  any  reason  to  urge  against  this,  ai^d 
abuses  me,  I  can  xetract  and  lay  the  siu,  of 
falsehood  at  her  door.** 

He  returned  home  in  a  timid  miood. 
The  gate  of  his  courtyard  was  shut,  and  it 
was  only  by  battering  it  with  a  stone,  and 
making  a  j^eat  poise,  that  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  aan^isuon.  He  found  his  wife  sitr 
ting  in  the  courtyard  in  company  with  an  ill- 
looKing  woman.  A  Uack  girl,  squatting  near^ 
held  Lulu  on  her  knees,  apd  sometimes  put 
her  lips  to  its  cheek.  The  lieart  of  vM&thias 
sweUed  with  delight ;  and,  lifting  up  his  great 
moustaohca  with  both  hands,  he  stooped  to 
kiss  it 

"  Verily,  0  my  brd,**  said  his  wife,  looking 
pleased,  '^^  thou  hast  reason  to  be  proud  of 
thy  offspring.** 

^'8he  is  indeed  beauteous  as  a  pearly  and 
will  resemble  thee.  .       " 

,  "That, is  not  it,"  quoth  the  mother,  ttrho 
was  oecupied  with  other  thoughts, ,  "  There 
are  naany  beautiful  children  ;  but  fevr  are 
destined,  like  ours,  to  be  won  in  marriage  by 
a  prince — a  ruler  of  many  lands  and  of  mud^ 
ptSople.'"    .  -  ' 

Mathias  glanced  from  his  wife  to  the  ilt-, 
looking  woman,  and  from  the  ill -looking 
woman  to  his  child,  and  back  ajgain  to  bis 
wife ;  and,  being  of  confined  intellect^  re- 
mained puezled, 

"Thou  must  leaxn,"  quoth  the  mother, 
**  that  this  woman  is  one  who  knows  things, 
who  can  dive  into  the  mysterf  es  of  the  paf^t 
and  of  the  future,  who  can  see  what  is  in- 
visible, and  sound  what  is  fathomless.** 

The  mercl^t  made  a  sort  of  curtesy  Of 
respect  towards  the  learned  lady;  but  an 
ironical  suppleness  about  h|s  knees  dU- 
pjeaaed  her. 

**.  Yes,  imbeliever,'*  she  exclaimed,  *  aill 
these  things  and  much  more  am  I  able  to 
accomplish ;  and  I  have  foreseen  that  the 
child  Lulu  will;  within  fifteen  summers,  be- 
come the  wife  of  a  powerful  sultan.*' 

"Then  what  sh^l  1  say  to  my  friend  Za6ha- 
rias,  to  whose  son,  Ya^ir  ,1  have  this  day 
betrothed  her  r* 

The  ambitious  motheir  became  pale  with 
rage;  and,  not  having  the  prudence  of  her 
western  sisters,  did  not  content  herself  with 
uttering  sharp  words,  that  pierce  so  deep  and 
sting  so  sharply,  l>ut  took  off  her  slipper,  and 
threw  it  in  Mathias*s  &ce.  TheU  she  began 
using  all  tbo  descriptive ,  epithets  that  were 
disparaging  with  which  her  memory  was 
stored  i  so  thfvt  the  young  slave  girl,  who  had 
only  just  come  irom  the  uncivilised  parts  oi 
Africa,  opened  her  mouth  so  wide  thut  s&e 
might  almost  have  swallowed  the  object 
jof  dispute.  Perhaps  because  she  thought 
^she  would  do  it^  the   mother  seized  Lmu, 
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and|  ronning  to  a  well  in  tbe  xsomer  of 
tiie  cotiirtvArd,  Leld  her  babe  over  it,  afid 
declared  tbat  if  Mathias  did  not  promise 
ij^taotly  to  go,  quarrel  with  his  fnend,  and 

break  off  the  arrangenient her  gestures 

expressed  the  consequence.  The  worthy  man 
promised  anything. 

He  was  quite  r^hl^  say  those  who  tell  this 
gtorv,  to  get  the  child  out  of  the  angry 
mother's  hands  at  any  cost ;  for,  although  at 
nrst  there  was  only  a  threat,  there  is  no  know- 
XD^  how  far  she  might  have  been  provoked  by 
C^tradiction.  A.  tolerable  number  of  ''I 
win*s"  and  "You  shant's**  rapidly  inter- 
changed (tor  they  are  expressions  as  cur- 
rent in  Arabic  as  in  EuglUh),  may  irri- 
tata  a  passionate  woman  to  murder.  But 
when  Zara  had  taken  the  child  out  of 
reach^  up-stalrs,  and  was  stilling  its  cries 
by  putting  her  gi*eat  black  thumb  in  its 
ppnth,  why  did  not,  Mathias  seize  a  ^tout 
j^am  branch,  and  administer  a  little  whole- 
some correction?  That  is  what  the  nar^ 
fatora  want  to  know ;  because,  if  he  had, 
a  great  deld  of  misfortune  might  have  been 
averted^ . 

A4  it  "was,  Mathias  went  another  way  to 
Work.  He  approached  his  wife,  and  fondled 
.her,  and  repeated  his  ^promise,  and  took 
a  gi^at  many  unnecessary  oaths,  In  hear- 
ing of  the  lU-lookihg  woman,  and  went 
Wt  again  to  find  Zacharias,  at  first  with  the 
tesotutioQ  of  explaining  the  whole  matter  to 
kiiu,  and  "begging  his  indul^nce.  However, 
%  could  not  make  up  his  mmd  to  admit  his 
Weakness  in  so  sthdght  for  ward  a  manner* 
Ji^^^k  people  pever  .can  do  such  a  thing ; 
ol^ery^ise,  indeed,  they  would  be  strong 
,'  *  Zacharias,"  said  he^  entering  his  friend's 
Warehouse,  **1  come  to  repeat  my  promise 
"ifidhear  you  repeat  .yours ;  but  I  have  re- 
.m^bered.a  foolish  prophecy  that  I  once 
Wrd^  namely,  th^t  If  ever  I  betrothed  a 
S^d  before  the  age  of  ten  years  it  would 
iurely  die.  This  is  nonsense  ;  but  Were  my 
^ij(e  tp  learn  wha|i  has  happened  she  votdd 
'^  wha^py.  Let  us  agree,  therefore,  to  keep 
.,i^ip  9utselves  ; .  or,  If  thoU  hast  mentioned 
«i  to  anybody  already,  thou  must  deny  it  I 
isk  thlsfo^  the  sake  6(  our  Iriendshlp." 
^  .Zf^l^arias  l6oked  very^  hard  at  his  fijend  j 
la^t  seeing  him.  blusb,  i^i^ected  that  he  was 
i^t  telling  theHruth.'  However,  not  having 
M^hed  muph  importance  to  the  betrothal 
,i^  being  occupied  with  matters  of  business^ 
feeasily  agreed,  to  what  was  required  of  him. 
J^thias  went  away  deltghted,  saying  to  him- 
iSit^yXn  ten  years  who  knows  what  may 
•i:i-rj_  ^    perhaps  my  wife  tnay  be  in  Pira- 

1^  passed  A^aNV  a'nd  every  yean^  the 
^».jj)ecame  more  beautiful  •  so  that  when 
iltpfijreaofied  the  age  of  nine,  already  tlie 
,«rffgii^e;br<^er3^  J^fom  Whom  the  betrothal 
Jb^^j^^k^pt^  a  secret,  begfn  to  come. to  the 
.)ijd|ii^a4^  compliment  ^^^^  mother,  and  sug- 
.|^' 1^^^|o^eaigh|;.  was  a  gr^t  virtue,  and 


that  it  would  be  well  to  loo^  round  for  a 
good  match.  They  had  seen  the  child  at  thef 
bath,  and  had  turned  the  heads  of  five  old  gen- 
tlemen,  three  we^thy  merchants^  and  a  good 
man V  youtlis,  with  descriptions  of  her  charms. 
In  three  years  more,  they  said,  she  would  be 
worthy  to  be  the  bride  of  a  prince. 

When  they  repeated  these  compliments  to 
the  mother,  that  ambitions  woman  smiled 
proudly.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  this, 
and  redoubled  their  efibrts  to  open*nego- 
tiations.  One  of  them  especially  came  almost 
every  day  on  behalf  of  fedi  Yusuf,  who  waa 
said  td  be  the  richest,  and  was  certainly  the 
oldest,  merchant  in  all  Esypt.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  The  wife  of  Matl3as  waited  patiently 
for  the  appearance  of  a  prince. 

Meanwhile.  Yarir  also  ^rew,  and  became 
the  pride  of  nis  parent  Before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age  be  could  read  like  an  Eff^di, 
and  was  capable  in  accounts.  One  day  in 
the  bazaar,  during  th^  absence  of  his  father, 
he  concluded  t^  bargain  for  a  bale  of  goods  aa 
if  he  had  been  a  merchant  all  his  li%.  The 
excellent  Zadiariaa  was  nevei*  weary  ^f 
boasting  of  Ya^tr's  cleverness  an<i  beatrty. 
He  stiU  remained  desirousi  of  Uniting  him  to 
the  daughter  of  bin  fHend ;  and,  when  he 
heard  mncfa  talk  of  Lulu's  perfections  among 
his  fellow  merchfflits,  some  df  whom  openly, 
and  others  secretly^  had  determined  to  sesk 
her  in  marriage,  he  smiled  to  think  how 
certain  their  dUs^p^ihtindnt  was:  Occasion- 
ally he  reminded  Mathias  on  the  subject^  to 
that  wbrthy  man^  extreme,  annoyance ;  for 
there  was  no  *lgn  that  the  tnother  of  the 
Pearl  had  for  the  present  any  longing  to  "be 
admitted  into  Paradise,  and  no  hope  that  the 
coniing  prince  would  be  forgotten. 

When  the  ten  years  were  fulfilled  JSachar!^ 
taking  his  sdn  by  the  hand,  went  to  Mathias 
and  daid  before  witnesses,  '*'  There  is  no  longer 
need  of  concealnlent.  It  ik  fitting  that  tbe 
ceremony  of  bcti-othal  t)etwoen  my  bov  and 
thy  daughter  should  now  publidy  tjce 
place.'*^  .1 

The  hystanders  opefned  their  eyes  till  they 
became  as  rouhd  as  the  eyes  df  Cwl$ ;  and  ex- 
claimed "Yeh!"'iri  token  of  asftoni^hment. 
Mathias  stammeWfd.  aiid  turned  red  and 
tele,  and"  twitched  hrs  cloak  with  his  hands. 
There  was  no  esoaping.  So,  making  up  hia 
mind  to  be  cburageoiis,  he  frankly  confeteed 
that  his  wife  wotud  not  betipoth  Lulu  to  toy 
one,  bediune  she  deatined  her  to  be  the  bride 
of  a  prince.  When  he  had  told  alf,'  the 
auditors  laughed  heartily  ft^om  various 
caujses.  S^ome  of  them  tad  beeti  payi^ig 
a  marriage  broker  for  years,  to  {dead*  their 
cauae  ^Hh  the  mother  of  Lnlm  and  they 
laughed  to  Mde  their  vexAtion;  Otbera  were 
delighted  to  Observe  the  angry  fece  of  Zwaht^ 
rias,  lUid  the  depr^ottting  posture  of  Mat^ifts : 
and  all  were  amused  at  the  idea  of  a  phristian 
prince  comiljg  from  soine  unknown  kingdwa 
In  search  Xft  this  Peari.  The  fact  is,  as  they 
kneW;j  that  there  is  no  princely  fiimil^  exist-r 


ing  whose  th«ologioal  tenets  do  not  dis- 
tinctly differ  from  those  of  their  people  ; 
so  that,  as  they  could  not  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  Lulu  taking  a  husband  from  an- 
other race,  the  whole  aS&ir  t^peared  to  them 
infinitely  comic.  These  LeTantines  inter- 
marry until  it  is  a  wonder  they  retain  any 
respectable  qualities,  mental  or  physical. 

A  good  sturdy  quarrel,  perhaps  a  little 
beard-pulling,  seemed  likely  to  take  place; 
but  suddenly  Yazir,  who,  though  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  fancied  he  had  some  rignt  to  an 
opinion  in  this  matter,  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward and  said,  "  O  my  father,  what  is  there 
in  this  Lulu  Uiat  we  should  be  unhi^py  on 
her  account  1  Let  her  wait  until  her  prince 
comes  to  ask  for  her:  £^erhaps  the  sun  may 
one  day  rise  and  shine  up<m  ner  in  beggar's 
rags.  Then  she  will  fall  at  my  feet,  and  ask 
me  to  have  pity  on  her." 

**And  then — what  then?"  said  an  old 
man  with  a  long  white  beard,  who  had 
watched  the  scene  with  interest. 

"  I  will  say,  *  Sister,  thy  miftfortune  Is  not 
thy  fault.'  I  will  clothe  her,  and  feed  her ; 
and  .perhaps  God  may  reward  me.** 

Few  noticed  these  childish  words,  e^teept 
as  an  evidence  of  amiability ;  but  they  served 
to  prevent  any  further  dispute  between 
Matnias  and  Zacharias.  The  old  man  with 
the  white  beard  pitted  the  boy  on  the  head, 
and  muttered  a  prediction  of  good  fortune. 
In  the  East  the  words  of  the  agied  a^e  be- 
lieved to  be  prophetic.  The  verge  Of  the 
grave  is  there  regarded  as  the  verge  of  all 
mture  time — ^the  point  ait  which  the  mists  of 
life  begin  to  thin  away,  and  let  in  the  beams 
of  eternity.  All  the  bystanders,  there- 
fore, were  satisfied  that  whether  Yazir  ulti- 
mately possessed  the  P^arl  or  not,  he  was 
destined  to  happiness. 

As  the  pi-ediotion  was  founded  on  an  evi- 
dence of  goodness,  perhaps  this  confidence  of 
theirs  was  not  altogether  ill-founded.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  say  that  the  strokes  of  ill- 
fortune  fall  with  impartiality  upon  the  evil 
and  the  virtuous.  But  this  is  not  quite  true  ; 
for  many  mishaps  are  the  consequence  of  our 
own  bad  passions,  which  have  their  origin 
within  and  not  without.  The  Orientals 
firmly  believe  that  all  disasters  that  have 
merely  external  causes  are  compensated  even 
in  this  life. 

The  two  ifierchants  did  nbt  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  what  the  old  man  in  the 
white  beard  said.  Tiey  wfere  both  angry, 
although  the  child's  words  put  a  stop  to 
flirther  conflict.  Zaebatiaa  went  away  re- 
solved to  look  out  for  a  bride  for  his  son, 
if  possible,  fifty  times  taofe  beautiful  than 
Lulu ;  and  Mathias  returned  hoioM  to  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  and  then  to  hutoWe  himself 
before  her.  Age  had  rendered  her  more 
fterce  than  ever,  and  mcfre  confirmed  in  her 
nrperstitious  belief. 

Hetribotio*!,    howevar,   soon   came.    Not 


to  Mathias,  that  a  eara^an  which  h6  had 
dispatched  to  Syria  laden  with  precious 
merchandise,  had  been  attacked  by  the  Be- 
dowins,  and  robbed.  Tliis  was  a  heavy  blow^ 
for  he  had  not  only  embaiked  all  his  dispos- 
able capitid  in  the  venture,  but  had  borrowed 
money  to  speculate  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is 
true  that  he  expected  one  or  two  more 
caravans  to  return  about  this  time;  their 
arrival  would  haVe  enabled  him  to  ftieet  aU 
the  demands  that  would  be  made  upon  him. 
But  no  news  of  them  came ;  and  Mathias 
began  to  fear  that  Pmvidence  had  deter- 
mined to  punish  him  by  utter  ruin.  At 
another  time  he  would  have  ^one  to  his 
friend  Zacharias,  certain  of  aeeistanoe ;  but 
now  he  knew  that  he  would  be  repulsed  with 
derision. 

The  news  of  his  disaster  spread  through  the 
city  ;  and  the  shrofis  or  bankers  who  hsui  lent 
money  to  him  began  to  press  for  payments 
He  oegged  them  to  wait  until  the  arrival 
of  his  oarav&n  from  Soudan,  which  was  ex- 
pected every  day ;  but  the  more  he  prayed 
for  time,  the  more  fierce  they  grew,  and 
menaced  at  last  to  cite  him  before  the  Shah 
Bander,  and  send  him  to  prison. 

That  was  an  uncomfortable  season  for  the 
wife  of  Mathias.  Even  had  he  been  unable 
to  trace  his  misfortune  to  her,  it  is  probable 
^lat  she  Would  have  still  borne  the  chief 
brunt  of  his  ill-humour«  We  often  profess  to 
envy  women  because  the^  are  exempt  ^m 
all  pecuniary  cares ;  but  in  truth  there  is  not 
a  loss  nor  a  disappointment  of  any  kind 
which  men  suffer,  that  does  not  embitter 
some  hour  of  ftimily  fife.  When  the  Easterii 
merchant  has  failed  in  a  speculation  he  gene^ 
rally  ^nds  the  meat  ill  done,  and  the  house  dut 
df  order.  Mathias  felt  that  he  eould  reproach 
■his  wife  without  iniustioe  ;  and  of  course  he 
made  £he  most  of  the  opportunity.  Tlw  poor 
woman^s  sin  after  all,  was  merely  misplaced 
anxiety  for  her  daugnter's  welfare;  but  this 
had  led  her  to  disregard  ker  husband's  honour, 
to  diminish  his  respect,  to  separate  him  from 
his  friends,  antl  to  endanger  the  fortune  of 
Lulu  herself,— for  the  little  girl  had  been 
brought  Up  with  ambitious  notions.  Already 
she  began  to  talk  With  contempt  of  her  com* 
panions,  and  even  of  her  parents,  ta^yma, 
**I  am  born  to  be  a  princess^  and  this  is 
sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  all  those  who 
belong  to  me.  It  is  necessary  that  my 
wishes  should  be  satisfied.  I  must  have  finer 
dresRes  than  any  one  else^^'^nreu  thaA  my 
mother.'* 

Mathias,  therefore,  had  isnich  to  say,  and 
the  kme  of  his  domestic  dissensions  spread 
abroad.  The  poor  women  of  the  ndchbour- 
hood,  whose  husbands  brought  them  home  a 
few  piastres  daily,  and  contented  them,  were 
not  sorry  to  talk  of  the  'fine  lady  who  never 
went  out  except  on  the  back  oi  a  high  ass, 
with  two  slav^  to  attend  her,-^-one  to  clear 
the  way  with  a  whip,  the  other  with  his  hand 
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wlio  now,  it  was  Tmnmired,  passed  her  days 
in  weefnnff  and  wailing,  it  soon  became 
known,  indeed,  that  Mathias,  when  too  late, 
had  asserted  his  right  of  authority ;  and  had 
become  master  of  his  own  honse,  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  abandon  it.  The  creditors 
were  ea^r;  and  there  remained  salvation 
only  in  Bight.  One  day,  therefore,  Mathias 
oollecte(l  some  honsehold  property,  sold  it 
to  a  broker,  made  a  parcel  of  a  few  valuables, 
and  when  sunset  came,  started  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  leaving  Cairo  by  the  iron 
gate.  He  intended  to  take  boat  for  Damietta. 
and  that  way  escape  to  Syria,  where  he  had 
some  relations. 

He  had  not  gone  far  bef^e  a  rapid  step 
was  heard  behmd ;  and  a  soft  voice  called 
his  name.  He  pressed  on  hastily  ;  but 
ioon  Yazir  came  running  up  out  of  breath. 
Tbe  wife  of  Mathias  recognized  him,  and 
began  to  corse  him ;  but  the  boy  said : 
*&  not  angry,  0  mother.  This  is  a  mis- 
fortune which  cannot  be  avoided.  But  be- 
hold, father  Mathias,  thou  shalt  not  go 
forth  without  assistance.  My  ^her  has 
heard  of  thy  departure,  and  sends  this  purse 
for  thy  expenses  on  the  way.** 

So  saying  he  placed  a  leathern  purse  in 
Ae  hands  of  the  merchant,  who  stooped 
down  towards  him  and  kissed  him.  All 
hearts  beat  high.  The  mother  of  Lulu  felt 
ibe  tears  run  down  her  cheeks;  and  Lulu 
herself,  wayward  girl  as  she  was,  came  to 
Tarir,  and  taking  his  hand,  put  it  to  her  lips, 
ttd  said : 

•0  prince, — ^may  happiness  encirdle  thee 
IS  the  halo  encircleth  the  moon  ! " 

Her  parents  felt  that  this  was  a  renewal  of 
the  betrothal ;  but  they  said  nothing,  and 
Jresently  were  pursuing  their  flight,  whilst 
mlr  remained  standing  by  the  road-side. 

The  boy  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  of  age, 
tlD,  strone,  and  handsome  ;  and  more  inteUi- 
gNit  and  knowing  than  lads  are  at  fifteen  in 
i%8tem  countries.  He  had  already  acquired 
an  the  instruments  of  knowledge  necessary  in 
the  East.  He  could  read,  and  write,  and  was 
^ble  at  accounts.  He  already  understood 
bottoess,  and  his  father  had  confidence  in 
Waj.  But  the  words  of  IaiIu  entered  his  mind. 
Iliey  had  talked  so  much  in  his  presence  of 
^  betrothal  that  he  understood  something 
of  his  father's  wishes,  though  he  knew  not 
tbair  importance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
IBb  had  an  object,  which  was  the  possession  of 
lUu ;  and  he  was  too  young  to  debate  much 
ott  the  means.  If  he  bad  spoken  to  Zacharias 
ht  Would  have  learned  that  ciroumstances  had 
•ftered ;  that  he  had  now  no  longer  any  desire 
t^  )>romote  this  marriage,  which  had  seemed 
*^.H>propriate  at  a  <ufl<&rent  time.  But  a 
Warn  shamefacednees  withheld  the  boy; 
^fto,  moreover,  mtsinterpreted  the  import  of 
^  Other's  generosity  on  the  night  of  Ma- 
was's  departure.  A  bias  Was  given  to  his 
■yttd  and  increased  every  day. 
ISme  piaased ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Yazir 


dwelt  always  on  tiie  absent  Lulu.  At  fiivt 
he  was  influenced  by  filial  aifection.  If  he 
saw  his  father  sad,  he  said  to  himself,  ^  It  is 
because  I  am  not  the  husband  of  Lvlu.**  If 
he  were  umd  to  become  wise  and  rich,  he 
thought,  "ft  is  that  I  may  be  worthy  of 
Luhi."  His  soul  ever  aspired  in  one  direetion 
towards  Lulu. 

The  time  oanae,  when  everything  in  this 
outward  world  began  from  some  mysterious 
cause  to  appear  more  beautiful  in  hie  eyes ; 
when  the  majesty  of  the  heavens  at  night, 
with  all  its  throbbing  stars,  was  revealed  to 
him ;  when  the  breeze  at  eventide  that  had 
formerly  been  voiceless  seemed  fall  of  magic 
eloquence ;  when  the  trill  of  birds  and  die 
hum  of  insects  in  the  pomegranate  and  mul* 
berry  groves  filled  him  wiUi  strange  sensa- 
tions ;  when  the  prattle  of  children  smote  his 
hei^  and  Uie  glances  of  women  pierced  his 
brain  like  gleams  of  sunshine.  'Dien  it  was 
that  Lulu  ceased  to  be  a  mere  name,  and  was 
changed  into  a  lovely  form  never  absent  from 
his  (Seams. 

Zacharias,  fixwn  whom  nropriety  had  not 
departed,  seldom  spoke  of  lus  absent  fiiend  ; 
but  talked  frequently  of  finding  a  peerless 
bride  for  Yazir.  This  would  have  been  easy  ; 
fbr  all  mothers  noticed  the  youth  in  the  street, 
and  wished  that  their  daughters  ]]&ight  have 
the  good  fortune  to  please  him.  But  the  mer- 
chant was  now  in  no  hurry.  If  any  one 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  he  said,  *'  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things.**  The  truth  was,  that 
time,  which  destroys  all  passions — even  love 
— 4iad  in  him  destroyed  anger.  Besides,  it 
is  no  rare  thing  for  the  age{  when  they  feel 
life  slipping  mm  them,  to  return  to  some 
caprice  they  formerly  cherished,  which  re- 
minds them  of  younger  days,  and  allows 
them,  in  fancy  at  least,  to  step  back  from 
the  inevitable  doom. 

Zacharias  had  written  recently  to  Syria, 
endeavouring  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Ma- 
thias ;  but  hie  correspondents  told  him  that 
they  had  searched  in  vain.  Mathias  had 
indeed  arrived  safely  in  Beyrout ;  but,  after 
remaining  there  a  year,  had  disappeared. 
Some  speculations  in  which  he  had  engaged 
had  utteriy  fidled ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  had  gone  away  in  absolute  poverty.  This 
intelligence  made  Zacharias  siok  at  heart ;  but 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  he  devoured  his 
chagrin  in  secret. 

One  day  Yazir,  now  a  fine  handsome  youth, 
came  to  his  father  and  said  that  a  oaravui 
was  about  soon  to  start  for  Baesora,  by  way 
of  Damascus,  and  that  he  wished  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  travel  and  see  the  worid ;  for 
without  experience  of  many  countries  what 
merchant  can  prosper  ?  Zacharias  wus  now 
old,  and  heard  this  wish  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh  :  but  he  knew  It  to  be  reasonable, 
and  gave  his  oonsent,  and  collected  a  large 
amount  of  merchandise,  and  bouglit  camels, 
and  selected  the  most  trustworthy  ser- 
vants, and  made  a  present   to  the  chief  of 
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the  caravan.    The  old  man  with  the  white 


beard  who  had  prophesied  happiness  to  Vazir 
gave  him  fresh  encouragement,  and  furnished 
him  with  a  rule  of  conduct  which  he  saw 
might  be  of  use  to  him  ; "  Never  be  astonished 
— neither  at  danger  nor  good  fortune." 

Yazir  parted  with  his  father  afler  both  had 
wept,  and  went  forth  into  the  desert.  In  the 
recesses  of  his  own  mind  there  still  lingered  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  one  day  united  to 
Lulu  ;  and  it  was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
licr  fate  that  he  had  wished  to  go  by  way  of 
Damascus.  On  arriving  in  that  city,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  dbpose  of  his  merchandise, 
he    occupied    all  his   time    in  fruitless    in- 

3uirie8.  After  a  stay  of  three  months  he 
epaited  for  Bassora :  but  when  the  cal'avan 
had  trnvelled  for  twenty  days  a  cloud 
of  Bedowins,  mounted  on  camels  and 
liorses  surrounded  them  and  attacked 
them,  slaying  those  who  resisted  and  making 
prisoners,  of  the  rest.  Yazir,  ramemberinsr 
the  advice  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
seeing  tbat  successful  defence  was  impossible, 
sat  aown  quietly  and  waited,  until  the 
Bedowins  came  to  him,  and  ordered  hini 
to  follow  them.  They  seemed  surprised 
at  the  trauq^uiEJty  of  '  his  demeanour  ; 
especially  when  they  learned  that  he  was  one 
of  the  richest  merchants  of  the  company ;  and 
treated  him  far  more  favourably  than  the 
rest,  abstaining  from  tying  his  hands,  and 
promising  to  keep  him  weB  until  such  time, 
as  he  could  get  friends  io  come  with  a 
ransom.  , 

As  he  was  left  at  liberfcy  Yaair  fou^i  no  diffi- 
culty, afler  spending  two  or  three  days  in  the 
Bedowin  encampment,  in  selecting' Uie  best 
horse  belonging  to.  the  tribe,  and  ui  riding  away 
one  night  at  fiul  speed.  Ifrom  words  that  he 
had  heard^  he  knew  that  the  city  of  Ardesh 
was  at  no  great  distance,  and  he  fel|  confident: 
of  being  Able  to  feach  iti  M^  Tode  alji  night, 
and  expected  to  fiee^  palm-trees  ^i^d  green 
pastures  by  the  morning.  JDut  apl^^  ofsand 
stretched  on  every  sid^  He  had.*  mistaken 
the  directi9n,  and  eptered  a  bouipdlesa  4^ert, 
which  even  the  Bedowii^s  do  jupfc  If  averse.  H!e 
did  not  ki^ow  whether  toadyici^Qe.  or  retreat^ 
so  he  alloured  the  hor^ie  to  g^l9p'wl^ther  he 
>yould.  Thus  he  proceeded  ,aU  d«^,V!^"^til  at 
length,  just  a,s  he  ,was  aVP^**.to  j^f^Y;^  hhnsalf 
up.  to  despair,,  he  cam^,  14  sight  of  a  laylendid 
city,  built  according  to  a  s^yla  of  Arcjiit^ciui-e 
wholly  unknown  to  him. ..  He.  rod^  forward! 
and  enteired  the  cuUiyatea  couoti^  thajt  sur- 
roi^nded  iu  The  roads,  were  .fuU,  of  people, 
seemingly  wAiting  for,  some  wrrival.  Whe?i 
he  approached  thjev  adyauced  with  ,  drawii 
swords  and  brandisneijl  ^pearsi  shouting : 

*^  Wilt  thou  be  king  oveirwr'       ; 

Believing  he  W  to  4o  w;ith  ^  company  of 
madmen^  «aud  remembemg,  the  a4v;ici^  t^i^t 
had  been^iveu  hiin,  ^  r^^ie^  C^ly : .    .  . 

"  Certainly. .  I  cam^with  that,  intention." 

Upon  this,  there  was  aiiug«.»ound  of 
humaa  voi^eiv  aua  tramping  9f  feet^  a^id 


clanging  of  ^gongs  ;  and  Tsztnnig  conducted 


into  the  city,  amidst  the  aoclatnations  of  tbe 
populace.  He  was  installed  in  n  spkMid 
palace,  and  requested  to  diflpekMjuati<»,«Bd 
execute  the  laws. 

He  soon  learned  that  it  Ira^  tile  custom  In    ' 
that  city  when  a  king  died,  fbr  thepopulattqn 
to  sally  forth  in  the  directi^ou  of  th«  dtteit, 
and  to  wait  for  tb^  first   WMidet^r  wko, 
separated    from    some   caraVas,    had  l«st 
his  way,    and    was  expecting  hoii^ht  bot^ 
death.    According  to  their  notion,  a*  king 
raised  to  the  throne  ^om-  the  exttettitsr  of 
despair  would  not  be  likefly  ^otm.  IO'«cq«hre 
pride  and  ferocity.      Bometiflie^  tbey^  ImkI 
found  themselves  mistake ;  but  €key  had  a 
remedy  in  their  hands;    It  w<a8  t^«k^>abtio«:  ; 
to  test  the  courage  of  t^e  neWoemerd' by  ran 
ning  at  them,  as' they  did  at- Yazi^,  Bhdutbag' 
and  brandishing  their  'weapons;   aiid  they 
continued  for  some  time  playlo^^iM  jame^ 
trick.    If  n  monarch,  therefore,4»hdw<ed'  a  bad 
character,  they  soon  cOntHyed  that  an  a06i<lent ' 
should  ha|q)en ;  the  throve  became  ^racaikt^i 
and  the  population  we&t-out  again  to  the 
borders  of  the  desyeipt. ,  .  i     t  ;  j 

Yazir,  though  he  would '  nave  preferred 
continuing  his  journey  to  Bassora,  or  retujji- 
ing  to   Cairo,  consented 'to"  rule  p'l^er'this 
strange  people  ;  whose  ma:nners  he'lfotmd  to 
be  iBr  'many  fespects  harsh  atid  rep^l^fe. 
When  not  in^  want  of  a^  kirig,'  they  received  - 
all  strangers'  roughly;  and  compelled  th«m 
by  ill-treatment  to  depai^tfrom  their  terrftoty 
very  auickly.  Ya^ii*^  by  ^"^  edict,  ordered  thkt 
this  shoulcTnd  longer  be,  and  c^onjtrlved' to 
instil ,  hoapitalble  .  vjews '  into  ,the  ' people'  "of 
Goi;&n,  for  such.  w*i'  the  idime  of  the  "j^afe^.- 
He  i]fiade  It  a  custo^  tha:t  all  stratrgera  ^wlio 
arrived  should  hb  led  fnto  a  certain  liowf'ol 
hb  palate,  and  kiutHyfecMvedan^  fed';  *atild' 
he  used  to  go  a^d  look  at  them  throusjfi  a' 
Veiled, windo^..  'All  p66pl6  iieletirjitef Tii9 
goodne38 ;  ap'd  tjie  fdttie  ithdveof  anreiidhi^,: 
travellei-s  for  th^ 'first' Ijin'elifegan  to'aii'rV^f  kf 
the  city  of  Goran, './  /'     -.  .  4.  .    k,  ,  -.a^. 
*  One-  d^.Jt  W  told  tbtYai:!t^^\hat'tfiti4^ 
person^,  a  man  and;  tyr6  Vbrnfeii;  a^bafeWtfy- 
beggdrs,  had 'I6^n  tike^i'  tp  his  t3fe%i3atf-* 
b(>m.t  The  ^t^^ange^  We'  no  0&^rt/}^i 
thci.mjerd^t  TSIathias,  .iii8',^wlffe,'''^(iiiia 
daugh^r ', JUilu,  Te4ii6ed   to'  th^  ^yxti^Jtue' 
of  poverfy.'    Luluj,  >i;Ipciied';  iktb  ;  perfc'ct;; 
womanhood,  ,^as,  liior^.  beautiful  than '  eV^t*."' 
Yazir  gj^exT  at  theh^  tvIdSi.  tea  A  falling  froin 
his  c^yeg. //jthey '  were,  evideutly  Av6m  iritb. 
travJ  And  ^ufferipg^  a^  ate  as  if  they  l^kd' 
be»eu  long  faiushed*    yfhen.they  were'^mef' 
what  recoyered^he\c^ied  |;iym  l)eroi^^^  liiiri. 
revealed  Jus  na^ii^  laud  hisjconditibn';  'kixi 
befwre,,  from,  ver^  wonder,  ^e^,'J^uld/'fiud* 
time  to  fuiswec,  im  tur^ied  to  X^^i,;aiid^1^d  i 

**  P, fair  m^fWji^^  %oju'.  liayy '  a  j  1pi\^^p  for 

thr^w  h^r^U;  i^^Tazu-V^  feet.    1^^,'LulW'iXV 
.to  his  si4ft,ap4j^ij^^  Ijjr^jo^d^^^     tajad,^4 
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oonmaiKWd  h^$  in  tke  tone  of  a  queen^  not 
to  kombte  liei^f*  Tho  mamage  was  sooa 
edWbFftfced ;  aad  iU  the  people  were  glad  for 
three  weeks. 

Tlieo«.  eertiin  great  faoulieSy  who  had 
hoped  to  raUe  one  of  their  daughters  to 
tl»  throne^  began  to  stir  np  dissatiafac- 
tioflL  A  revolt  was  in^miaent.  So,  the  prince 
2iMking  his  prepairationg  secretly,  stole  away 
cmm  night,  with  his  wife  and  Mathlas,  and  the 
w<i&  of  Mathias,  and  they  hastened  in  the 
dtreotion  ofArdbash;  ieaying  the  people  of 
QoffAo  onee  inore  without  a  sovereign.  On 
tUff  way  th^  met  a  cobbler  escaping  from  his 
erediiorsy  and  informed  him  of  the  good  for- 
tana  that  awaited  him  if  he  arrived  in  time  at 
€U»An^  Whether  he  a«caaeded  to  the  throne 
tli^'. never  kn^w.;  for  they  hastened  with 
all  apef4  back  to  Damasous,  and  thenoe  to 
i^Orpt,  aikd  gladdened  the  heart  of  Zacharias  : 
itbo  Ut^  long'  to  witness  the  happiness  of 
him  4on,.  who  had  b^en  a  prince,  and  of  his 
n^w  daughter  who  had  be^  a  b^ar. 


'Me, 


chard  if  he  met  with  It  in  his  dish  ;  he 
might  perchance  mistake  it  for  a  herring, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  size  ;  but  the 
pilchard  is  fatter,  the  scales  are  larger  and 
adhere  more  closely  thati  in  the  herring, 
which  it  resembles  in  taste,  but  which  is 
stronger.  The  pilchard  is  indeed  sometimes 
called  the  gipsy  herring,  in  right  of  a  certain 
amount  of  family  resemblance.  Its  average 
length  is  probably  nine  inches.  As  to 
the  natur^ .  home  of  the  pilchard,  in- 
quirers see<fi  to  be  somewhat  puzzled.  A 
few  pilchards  make  their  appearance  oc- 
casionally, in  the  Forth,  about  October; 
a  shoaL  once  now  and  then,  appears  on  the 
Devonshire  coast ;  a  lucky  day  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-four  sent  so  many  pil- 
chards into  Poole  that  they  were  sold  there  at 
a  penny  ^  doeeu.  A  fishery  of  pilchards  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  small  extent  at  Bantry  Bay  ;  a 
few  are  caught  occasionally  near  BabHn  and 
Belfast ;  a  lew  likewise  find  their  way  into 
the  herring-nets  off  Yarmouth;  and  Mr.Yarrell 
recoixls,  as  a  notable  achievement,  that  he 
once  caught  a  pilchard  in  the  Thames.  But, 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  is,  beyond  aliy  other 
locality,  that  in  which  the  pilchard  is  most 
met  with.  They  are  ibund  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  but  it  is  only  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember that  the  fishery  is  carried  on  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  vast  shoals  appear 
in  three  principal  localities — between  Start 
Point  ana  the  Lizard,  between,  the  Lizard 
and  the  Land's  End,  and  about  St  Ives  on 
the  north  coftgt  of,  the  county.  The  shoals 
divide  and  subdivide,  and  r^oin  and  divide 
again.  The  reasons  for  ifaese  movements  are 
not  well  ascertained:  it  is  possible  that, 
having  eaten  up  all  the  young  shrimps  and 
other  small'  crustaceoua  animak  (their  princi- 
pal food)  in  one  part  of  the  sea,  they  sepa- 
rate to  seek  pastmres  new. 

T^e  Comishmeh  having  teason  to  look 
ajlxibasly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fish^ 
eries,  ever^  fittle  cove,  bay,  or  creek  which 
pomises  $,  tolei-able  haul,  is  well  fished 
by  them.  There  may  not  be  a  regular 
fishing  commonfty,  but  several  poor  fami- 
lies mayhaVe  a  fishing-boat  among  them, 
bjr  the  aid  of  which  a  small  supply  may 
be  obtained  for  their  own'  lood,  ant!  perhaps 
a  little  salt^  or  dried  for  their  ftiture  use, 
and  another  portion  sold  to  their  neighbours. 
If  there  should  b^  many  weeks  of  continuous 
stormy  weather,'  which  is  not  unlikely  in 
moist  CornwaD,  the  p6or  people  on  the  coast 
may  be  driven  to  hard  shifts.  The  pHcbard, 
however,  is  not  fiahed  merely  in  this  humble 
wiiy  rit  is  'fished  on  h  large  scale,  and  re- 
turns Mr  profits  to  the  iJaplfcalists  who  can 
provide  boats,  and  nets,  and  other  tackle,  in  a 
sulHcienl^  ilnlpl^  manner.  It  is  not  in  one 
pt^t'  alon^  of  tbe  Oomish  e6ast  -  tfa^t  this 
branch  of  ph)dactive  employment  is  carried 
on.  It  centres  at  St.  Ives  in  the  north,  and 
at  Mevagi^  and  Looe  and  Fow^y  in  the 
onW^vnfatd  not  knotv  a  |tiKi80tith«eai^  andat  Bt/Mawes  and  i^lmotrtU 


FILCHAtoS. 

The  peninsula  which  juts  out  sharply 
into  the  Atlantic  at  the  south-western  ex- 
trexnity  of  our  island  has  a  fringe  of  little 
fiab«8,  like  other  portions  of  the  coast  They 
may  be  herrings,  or  mackerel,  or  what  not ; 
bf^it  we  mean  to  attend  &ere  onlv  to  the  little 
fiahes  caU^  pilchards,  because  they  are  more 
inxportant  to  Cornishmen  thi^n  any  other 
fiah  ',.  9fxd  because  very  few  of  our  other  coun- 
titti  know,  anything  about  them.  They  be- 
loaa  especially,  to  the  land  of  the  logan,  the 
land  of  cromlechs  and  tor^  the  land  of 
Ifand^s  £nds^  the  land  of  bold  coasts,  rocky 
stobe^  rich  mines,  Celtic  remains,  bold 
^hers.  If  you  mount  the  tower  of  Buryan 
cliarch,  between  Penzance  and  the  Logan 
SU>De,,and  ^ook  around  you,  you  master  three 
quarters  of  a  circle  of  sea  view;  and  this 
coiDpriagi'inan^^  spot  vhere  the  pilchard 
fishery  is,  carrl^  on;  but  not  all  There 
are  eastern  bays,  and  creeks,  and  nooks,  be- 
yoni  the  range  of  lofty  Burvan. 
',  Thj  pilchard  is  ^  very  kuid  friend  to  th^ 
Qorniso^e^.  .  It  not  only  siippuea  them  with 
one  pt  their  articles  of  food,  but  benefit;^ 
them  in  other  yays.  Cornwall,  w;e  must  re- 
m^pober,  is;  a  granite  country,  a  copper, 
eiiUQtry,  a  tin  country,  a  hard  Btern  country; 
in  many  of  its  naturaj  features,  Its  western 
hi|lf  haji  SQ  many  of  these,  bits  of  sternness, 
th^.  tii^i^  ^are  not  arable  J^elds  enc^^h  to 
gr^  corUp  and  not  rich  jgrass'  eXK^ugh  to 


Cdrh  and  meat  are»  conse 
ttd 

other  (ioiintietf ; 
low  degree  ia 
The  f^heHes' 


qiieiiUy,^  jiikelV  tjo  b^  scanty  and  dear  in  com- 
uuikon,;witiin^odei  of  iiauy'  other  <ioiintietf ; 
tSa  iliul'thi  Cbi^idhmaii  (ft  low  decree  la 


iirces. 


be^l^W^f^P^  t»1iim;>hd  the  p- 

grtl^jqaore  fhapjanyp^^  ' 
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Mkd  Penzance  in  the  south-weBt,  «&  well  as  in 
numerous  small  places  at  various  points  of 
the  coast.  Not  only  may  one  season  be  less 
favourable  than  another,  but  one  fishing- 
place  may  have  a  bad  year  when  another  has 
a  good  year ;  and  henee  there  is  much  of  the 
lottery  uncertainty  about  it,  which  doubtless 
increases  the  zest  of  the  adventurers^ 

Let  us  make  beUere  that  we  are  out  witli 
a  party  of  pilehard  fishery— «ay  at  St.  Ives. 
Let  us  suppose  that  our  companions  have  the 
wherewithal  to  conduct  the  nshing  properly  ; 
that  the  fish  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  in 
the  right  spots ;  that  they  do  not  jshow  any 
unreasonable  shyness  or  prejudice  against 
being  caught ;  and  that  the  weather  is  mode* 
rately  favourable. 

First,  then,  for  the  maierials-^<>r  working 
tools.  The  pilchard  is  caught  with  that 
sort  of  net  which  fishers  call  a  seise.  This 
seine  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  fathoms 
long — say  fourteen  hundred  feet,  or  some^ 
what  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.;  and  it  is 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  wide.  Both 
edges  are  fastened  to  stout  ropes ;  and  four 
strong  ropes,  or  warps,  about  three  hun* 
dred  feet  long,  are  fiistened  to  the  four  oor* 
ners.  One  of  the  edges  is  rendered  buoyant 
by  corks ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rendered  heavy  by  leaden  weights :  the.  object 
of  this  arrangement  being  that  when  the  seine 
is  immersed  in  the  water,  it  may  assume  a  ver- 
tical position,  like  a  perforated  wall:  the 
corked  edge  being  of  course  uppermost,  and 
the  leaded  edge  undermost.  Tne  fishing-boat 
is  generally  fU)out  forty  feet  long,  eight  tons 
burden,  and  manned  by  eight  or  nine  men* 
There  is  a  tarpaulin  to  oover  the  seine  while 
in  tlie  boat 

There  is  a  second  or  assistant  boat,  called 
the  volyer,  which  carries  another  net^  called 
the  tuck-seine ;  and  there  is  a  third  boat, 
called  the  Inrker,  or  cock-boat,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  othersi  Hopes,  anchors,  grap< 
nels,  and  all  such  stores,  are  supplied  iA  stu- 
ficient  number. 

The  tuck-^eine,  in  the  volyer  or  following 
boat,  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the  stop- 
seine,  carried  in  the  principal  or  seine-boat ; 
it  is  of  a  different  shape  to^ ;  it  is  wider  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  the  middle  is 
foruied  into  a  hollow  or  bunt.  These  two 
boats  are  about  equal  In  size ;  but  the  lurker 
or  cock-boat  is  smaller,  and  carries  no  seine 
or  net  The  tliree  boats  together  require 
a  crew  of  eighteen  men,  and  one  or  two 
boys. 

The  crews  of  the  three  boats  have  all  their 
respective  duties  to  perform  ;  but  there  is  an 
important  auxiliary  of  theirs,  called  the  huer 
or  crier,  apparently  so  named  from  a  Frendi 
word.  HLb  office  Iei  a  very  remarkabld  one, 
unlike  any  that  is  commonly  known  in  the 
more  general  and  extensive  of  the  British 
fisheries.  He  is  a  watcher,  a  look-out,  a  spy. 
a  discoverer,  a  sharp-sighted  and  long-sighted 
fsUoWy  who  knows  "^""HVing  of  fisb4ifs  in 


^neral,  and  of  pUcliard-life  in  particular. 
He  looks  out  for  the  pilchard,  and  telegraphs 
the  boatmen  concerning  the  same.  In  the 
earliest  and  greyest  dawn,  it  m&^  be  long 
before  the  sun  makes  his  appearance^  the 
huer  aasends  some  seiH^liff— sufficiently  hiffh 
for  his  purpose,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  the 
fishers  for  him  to  bs  seen.  He  looks  out 
far  and  wide  oa  the  sea,  in  search  of  some 
spot,  which  presents  a  certain  peculiarity  of 
view.  He  detects  such  a  spot  It  is  a  huge 
black  patch  often  to  be  measured  in  square 
miles ;  he  looks  a^in  and  again,  more  and 
more  keenly,  until  he  becomes  convinced 
that  it  marks  a  shoal  of  pilchards,  whose 
oil  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  kind  of  smooth- 
ness to  the  ripples  of  the  sea.  and  whose 
number  even  sinects  the  reflected  appearance 
of  the  water.  Then,  when  the  sun  shines,  he 
will  see  a  flash  now  and  then  sparkle  above  the 
surface,  and  will  know  it  to  be  a  gamesome 
young  pilchard  leaping  out  of  the  water  for 
pure  fun,  and  turning  up  the  dazzling  scales 
of  its  white  belly  to  glisten  in  the  sun.  He 
looks  and  scans  narrowly  until  quite  con- 
vinced that  a  shoal  of  pilchards  is  really 
within  view,  and  then  he  begins  to  work  his 
telegraph.  He  has  two  large  boushs,  one  in 
each  hand,  wherewith  he  can  make  signals, 
which,  thcHigh  not  quite  so  scientific  as  those 
of  Wheatstoue,  or  Steinheil,  or  Brett,  are  yet 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  There  is  a  watcher 
below,  attentive  to  his  movements*  The 
watcher  sees  the  huer  in  a  state  of  pleasurable 
excitement;  he  aignaJb  a  shoal;  and  the 
watcher  speedily  xmdces  the  fact  known  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  All  the  three 
boats  belonging  to  each  party,  if  not  yet  on 
the  bosom  of  the  water,  are  speedily  manned 
and  pushed  off;  while  smaller  boats  ars 
brought  into  a  state  of  readiness  to  land  the 
fish  which  are  destined  to  be  caught. 

Thus  itix,  then,  the  huer  has  found  out  the 
pilchards ;  it  rests  with  the  fishers  to  capture 
them.  Tho  gold  of  the  piscine  California 
has  been  discovered,  and  the  diggers  must 
now  get  the  nuggets  as  skilfully  as  they  can. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  principle  of  fishing  adopted^ 
that  the  stop-seine  shall  form  a  kmd  of  cir- 
cular waU,  within  which  the  unlucky  pil- 
chards may  be  imprisoned,  and  that  the  lower 
Se  of  the  net  shall  touch  the  ground,  ia 
er  that  the  fish  may  not  escape  under- 
neath. Henee  the  pUchard  -fishery  is  best 
carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore 
as  will  give  a  depth  of  about  seventy  feet  of 
water,  equal  (or  thereabouts)  to  the.  width  or 
depth  of  the  seine.  The  seine  is  canried  in 
the  largest  boat,  carefully  folded,  so  that  it 
may  be  opened  and  thrown  out  without  en- 
tanglement Two  men  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  manage  the  net,  five  or  six  tug 
manfully  at  the  oars,  while  the  bow-oarsman 
keeps  his  eye  upon  the  huer,  who  not  only 
signalsthei^roach  of  the  shoaiy  but  telegraphs 
his  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  in  which 
it  m*y  be  a^^voaehad.     The    huer — ^ketti. 
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oool,  patieixt^  oalonlating,  experieDced — forms 
a  jjodgment  oonceming  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
eeeding ;  be  decides  where  it  is  best  for  the  two 
larger  Doats  to  anchoTi  and  how  the  cock-boat 
maj.  best  go  oat  to  leooimoitre  the  enemy.  The 
Bien  in  the  boats  obeiy  the  signals  of  the  huer, 
as  the  captains  in  the  Baltic  fleet  wonid  those 
^Ten  forth  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  they  know  it  is  to  their 
interest^' having  a  good  g^eral»  to  attend  to 
ids  behests. 

It  is  an  anxious  moment  when  this  state  of 
things  has  arrived,  for  the  pilchards,  like 
other  people^  will  give  their  oppressors  the 
mLip  if  they  can ;  and  the  huer  has  to  so 
manago  that  the  shoal  may  be  intercepted 
juat  at  the  right  time  and  place — a  feat  which 
«al]3  forth  lul  his  keenness  and  judgment, 
and  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
men  in.  the  boats.  It  is  a  momentous 
period,  too,  for  the  numerous  watchers 
<m  the  beach ;  since  their  cupboards  and 
their  pockets  are  likely  to  he  influenced 
hj  the  result*  The  huer  has  seen  the 
flhoal,  and  has  made  his  calculations  a^  to 
time  and  qpace;  he  gives  a  signal  for  the 
boatmen  to  weis^  anchor^  and  to  remove  the 
t&rpaulin  which  covers  the  seine  ;  he  signals 
aga^in,  and  overboard  goea  the  seine :  the 
tight  edge  being  man^g^  by  one  man,  and 
the  heavy  edge  by  another.  The  warps  at 
two  comers  of  the  seme  have  previously  been 
fastened  to  a  buoy ;  and  as  the  position  of  the 
aeioe  at  one  end  is  thus  determined,  the  boa^ 
rowa  along  to  carry  out  the  other  end  ;  some 
of  them  puD,  while  two  others  throw  the 
seine  overboard,  as  fast  as  the  boat  progresses ; 
and  the  bow-oarsman  directs  their  move- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  signals  made 
by  the  huer.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to 
oppose  a  barrier  to  the  farther  progress  of 
the  shoal ;  to  aid  in  this  object,  the  men 
in  the  cock-boat  take  up  a  position  between 
the  seine  and  the  buoy,  and  beat  the  water 
with  their  oars,  to  n-ighten  the  fish,  and 
prevent  them  from  passing  by  the  edge  of  the 
seine, — a  crafty  mode  of  driving  the  poor 
iitble  fish  from  sham  danger  into  real  The 
movements  are  so  managed  that  the  seine  is 
hrooght  round  in  a  curved  line,  until  the  two 
ends  meet,  and  thus  enclose  the  shoal — the 
whole  being  imprisoned  in  a  circular  net-like 
waH ;  for,  the  leaded  edge  rests  upon  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  h&j,  and  the  cock-boat 
hcddfl  aentry  over  the  onlv  possible  point  of 
escttpe — the  junction  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
seine. 

The  pilchards  are  arrested  in  their  course, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  hogs- 
heads, and  the  men  give  three  jolly  cheers  to 
announce  their  luck.  Then  comes  the  next 
ta&k — ^the  lifting  of  the  pilchards  out  of  the 
water.  This  is  eflected  by  the  aid  of  the 
tock-seine.  As  low  tide  approaches,  boats 
congregate  around  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
men  prepare.  The  volyer,  or  following  boat, 
gMB  iritnin  the  circle  formed  by  the  stop- 


seine,  and  lays  the  tuck-seine  round  within 
the  circle,  ^e  two  ends  of  the  tuck-seine 
are  then  drawn  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tuck  or  coop  up  the  poor  pilchards  in  a  nar- 
rower and  narrower  space,  and  to  raise  them 
from  the  bottom.  The  fish  are  terribly 
frightened,  and  jump  and  flout  about :  but 
fniitlessly ;  tiiey  become  collected  in  the 
hollow  Dunt  of  the  tuck-seine.  They  are 
raised  gradually  and  cautiously  to  the  sur- 
face ;  tney  are  laded  out  by  the  men  with 
flaskets,  and  are  thrown  in  a  silvery  shower 
into  the  boats  which  crowd  around.  The 
nimiber  enclosed  within  the  stop-seine  may 
be  so  large  that  the  tuck-seine  could  not 
hold  them,  or  the  boats  could  not  hold 
them,  or  the  persons  on  shore  could  not 
salt  and  cure  them.  In  such  case,  the  tuck- 
seine  brings  up  onl^  a  portion  at  a  time ; 
and  some  of  the  pilchards  may  remain  a 
week  or  more  in  their  prison.  They  do  not 
necessarily  suffer  from  this,  however,  as 
they  are  floating  about  in  their  own  native 
element  Sometimes,  meanwhile,  there  is  a 
busy  throng  of  small  boats  surrounding  the 
seine,  each  ready  to  take  its  load  to  the  beach  ; 
and  the  scene  is  then  not  a  little  striking  and 
animated. 

But,  the  seine  method  is  not  the  only  one 
adopted:  many  of  the  fishers  find  it  more 
convenient  to  employ  the  drift  method. 
Here,  we  m^  remark  that  while  some  learned 
pundits  use  the  words  seine  and  shoal,  others 
say  sean  and  schull :  we  shall  adhere  to  our 
own  usage,  without  pretending  to  say  which  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  In  the  drift  method, 
fifteen  or  twenty  drift-nets  are  fastened  end 
to  end:  and  as  they  are  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  long,  the  whole  may  extend 
nearly  half  a  mile,  and  in  some  cases  three- 
ouarters.  The  nets  are  about  forty  feet  deep. 
The  string  of  nets  has  a  corked  rope  running 
along  the  top,  and  a  strengthening  rope  running 
along  the  middle,  but  no  leaded  rope  at  the  bo^ 
tom.  The  nets  are  carried  in  fishing-boats,  each 
I  having  four  men  and  a  hioy.  A  Ime  from  one 
end  m  the  head-rope  is  fastened  over  the 
quarter  of  the  boat ;  and  the  nets,  being 
j  turned  overboard,  are  left  to  float  with  the 
tide.  The  corks  and  the  buoys  are  so  managed 
[that  the  upper  edge  of  the  nets  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  oelow  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
so  that  ships  may  pass  over  the  nets  without 
injuring  them.  The  men  shoot  the  nets  a 
little  before  sunset  and  a^ain  as  dawn  ap- 
proaches: making  two  hauls,  and. sometimes 
two  good  captures,  in  a  nicht. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  a  great  authority  in  piscatorial 
lore,  states  that,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  when  the  parliamentary  bounty 
began  to  be  withdrawn,  the  men  and  capitju 
employed  in  the  Cornish  pilchard-fishery  were 
as  foUows.  There  were  rather  more  than 
three  hundred  seines  j  there  were  about 
four  thousand  three  hundred  men  employed 
afloat,  and  six-*^ousand  thi'ee  hundred  emr 
ployed  ^        ^re,  making  ten  thpusand  six 
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hundred  peraoos  directly  employed  ia  oatch- 
bxg  and  curing  the  fiah  ;  while  the  whole  out- 
lay for  boats,  sein^  curing-ceUaro,  &c^  was 
estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  A 
seine,  with  its  boat  epmplete,  costs  aa  much 
as  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  There  is 
a  curioua  mooe  adopted  of  dividing  the  pro- 
duce. Supposing  the  exact  value  5  the  cap- 
ture to  be  ascertained,  this  is  divided  into 
eight  equal  parts  ;  one  pnrt  f;oes  for  the  boat, 
or  is  reckoned  as  interest  on  its  original  cost ; 
tl^ree  other  parts  go  for  the  seine,  4is  interest, 
in  like  manner  ;  and  the  remaining  four  parts 
as  Wages  or  earnings  for  the  men.  There  is 
an  attendant  boy,  whp  renders  sundry  bitq  of 
service;  for  whtcd  he  is  rewarded  ii\  an  inter^ 
calary  sort  of  way  :  he  is  entitled  to  the  pil-^ 
chards  wl^ic^  ^PP^^.  to  fall  intp  thp  sea  as 
the  nets,  are  drawn ;  and  to  secure  them  he  is 
^rnished  with  a  bag-net^  fixed  to  tbe  en4  of 
a  rod.  Whei;i  ^he  take  is  large^  the  men's 
share  may  ansount  to  something  |-espeetabie. 
Sometimes,  the,  shoals  haye  been  enonnous. 
Mr.  Yar^ell  speaks  of  one  particular  f^casion 
.when  twentyrtwo.  hundred  Jiogiilieads  of 
pildiiards  were  caught  in  one  sein^  at 
onetime;  mid  BorJilsfl,  in  ii.iVi<fr  liui*:'?i,,re' 
corded  a  hiiul  of  tliree  thoii^&iurl  ho^^^i^Si 
Estimates  tatv  fnoiu  two  th«>u«!iiiil  fivB- 
hun4red  tothr?e  tbouimnd  five  hiiu tired  ^ 
the  number  that  would  fill  a  hogHiiea(J. 
Taking  a  niedlnm  betwee^i  tbp»e  two  iimnbeifs 
we  arrive  at  the  asiomidlug  UAsd  g(  nine 
millions  of  pilclKU'ds  as  having  been  taknn-at 
one  haul.  An  mstatioe  Imn  bi^n  known  of 
te^  thou^ar^d  hog^heada  having  b^tr^ji  taken 
in  one  siiijti^lti  grab  m  one  d^y — a  miglMy  jn- 
cr^aaes  certainlyj  in  the  avail^ibl^i  ft^^jd  ibi:jth)e 
catcbers  or  fgr  th<)«e  to  whom  tliq  cituhers 
sold ;.  for  although  a  pildiajd  Is  but  a  humble 
a&ir,  thirty  nultions  uf  pUebarfia  iNe^tcune 
in,  the  ng^r^gOrU  ruther  a  auUtfl^ntia.1  fai-l*  „ 

Then  comes  t]?t>  curings  a  i^xi  busy 
scen^B.  The  jt^>a^,  roV  ispefdilj  to  Jai^  «aiid 
^ppsit.^beir  carisoes^  The[  -fish,  ^uch  as  arp 
nft  ivanti^fpiTiiinmedial^  oonsfiin^tioniuithe 
fre8h.stat(e>..ar.e,  ^kejjL  to  tbp  curing  cellars. 
U^^  theyjau^  arranged  ii^.  rQwSjj,  with  salt 
be[twaen,;::eight/WBh^  erf  salt  to  thejioga-. 
.  h^ff),  TW  pilchards,  thijus  r^main.a  m<mh  ; 
aftfiT .  iflhifih'  tW«^  *f>*y  ara  .  f)aclMed  in 
casl^  iAireg!(daff  Jltay^  aod  i^ressed  down 
cWly ;  jbhe.  pjrj^sf^qg. is  C((^ntuiued  ^ntU  the 
ff9ij^  arei  qiijit^  giUiandthep  the  oaskrheads  are 
£iistenjed]di>;wM*  T3ia.oU  of  thet  pilchard  i^  by 
thi4  tipae^M.a  c^Gmsiderable.  extent,  pressed 
pqt^.  JMt'i^Ui o£  tlie,  salt  <saa  be,  uged  a 
fiei^qnd  t\ff^^ ;  and  a^^r  this  it  tome  a  <^pital 
mamMre^  The  pij^esuw  upoipi  the  fiali  in.  the 
b^gahead„Mi,  prpd«fi^d.by»  fa  ^«igJrted  lever 
M^g  ^1^  a  blQak  9V  stpi^ipiaoed  upon  a 
.atrgyj^  tWrd  on.  tMe  ^sh'  \A  h9g8h««4  ^ 
pilflharda.  pr^sBsel  #fl4:Plflki»d  in  tWa  way 
wiV  ,wei(gh  a<»mewbp^.  mq^^  jl^^  .hmidr^d 
.j^ipxidai'  and  theve^wiU.^b^  th^a  ox  faat 
,|[ftl|o^iaiof  ^ji  pjreftieA  fnftrntlieiai^iworth  feat 


still  it  will  always  find  a  market^  and  it 
assists  in  rendering  the  pUekard  fishery  pro* 
fitable.  The  6il  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cart-grease,  and  for  many  purposes  similar 
to  those  wherein  the  'commonest  whale"  oit  is 
e^^jloyed,  Atteippts  have  b^en!  ma^e  to 
purify  ft,  and  render  it  serviceable  to  currv 
leather--  but,  th^ attempts  have  not  met  with 
much  success. 

The  Comiahmen  having'  <iftught  their  pil- 
churda »  eaten  some ;  disposed  of  otheils  in  a 
&esh  state  to  tbelr  neighbours ;  squeezed  the 
rest;  sold,  the  oil  obtained  bv  the  aqueeaing ; 
and  prepared  their  filled  hogi^eads  in  a  fux^r 
way ;  what  beicomea  of  th^  hogsheads  and 
th^ir  contents?  Fildiards,  like  prophets, 
g»in  little  htdnour  in  their  own  conntry. 
They  are  sent  abroad^  andih&ve  beeii  so  sent 
at  least  since,  tha  time  oi  Queen  £Uzab«riih  ; 
£[>r  an  aet  passed  in  her  raign  states  Ihat 
'^  ZliTo  stranger  shall  transport  beyond  seas  any 
pilchard  or  other  fish  in  eask^^onless  he  doe 
boring  into  thj6  .reahnej  £oc  eVdry  sIjl  tvnttes, 
two  hundred  of  clap4x>ord  fit .  to  make  *  cask, 
and  BO  rateably^  up<m  paine  o£  finfeiting  tiie 
eaid  pilchard  or  fish.*^  Thia  chuuse  was  pro- 
W>1^  intiN^uoed  on  aeoount  of  the  great 
searoity  of  timber  in  OomwnlL  The  two 
best  <Silstomen.  for  ealted  and  barrelled  pil- 
chards are :  first,  the  date^o^ners  of  the  new 
continemt,  and  the  free  Uaoks^  among  whom 
the  piiduurda  arr  eaten  in  r  considersd)Ie  quan- 
tities ;  secondly,  the  Boman  Catholic  coun- 
tnea  in  4;he  Med  iteip:anean^  where  pilchards 
mayi>e  eaten  on  iisit  .da^  without  danger  to 
theaouL 


X  w^^  drooping,  l  WM^frie^lng,        ,     . 
.  O'er  life's  iUt^  a  I^iUeoui  tRun,,; 
^    All,  Isaid,  18  bot  bereaylogr^  . 

All  is  loss  wiOiout^a  gain!  '.      ^ 

There  1b  nojt  one  st able  bicsainsf 
'   Fdr  our  tteak  and  sinful  clay  :  ' 

iti  the  tfloment  of  possessing    .     '     '  ' 
BVcry  jo/' is  AMtcbod  awt^  I 

Sud^cnihly  eh^re^mo  ft!  splendour 
•  Richly  gtsKlngiWktt  thesUiet;     - 

At  aMiidfeA,  h^ht  yet  tender,  < 
-fitrttmed  opon  my  wondering  vyec .  ■ :    <   - 

.   ''Ceil*},'*  she  Mwl^^iliystwii  of  sorrow  r 
MoruU|  turn  tby  loolp#  on  ii\^  1       -    ^   . 
I  am  daughter  qI  To  tnovipw. 
And  t^y  uame  is  Bcmedy  I 

"  Nothing  i«,  Uiat  IS  without  m^  ;    \\ 

j  VaR  present  at  tlie  birih 
Of  the  Utilverso  aboUt  taet  ^ 

Miie  is  ftea^d  ;•  mine  is'  iSattV  I  '^ 

.  »<SphWii'f  Iicri«ai**HitiWitt^oratinbnf 
>  Yek  if  ddubt  sus|ieDds  f;ti^'bi«ft4li  ;^  •'- 
. :  •  ,Fsv  dii|giicQ,'«dloipui^.dritiaotioa,  /^   .  v  * 
11/  ciWbat>t]QrcUfe?^BhaAijnrekjkt'''l>ttt]fr!' 


I 
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^  That,**  I  «ri«d,  inth  bttter  fMli«g, 

<<  li  from  iroe  to  ^iroo  to  flee, 
daji  for  death  ita»l£  what  healing  P  ** 

NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  MABY  BARTOBT. 

€i9AFiw  THs  encm. 
Th8  la«t  di^  cume,  the  house  was  fdll  of 
packing^Cftsca,  which  were  being  ctu^d  off  at 
the  front  door,  to  the  nenreet  railway  etsoioD. 
Even  the  pretty  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  hon^e 
was  xmude  unsrghtlv  and  iifitidy  by  the  straw 
that  had  been  waited  tipon  it  through  the 
q)en  door  and  windows;  The  rooms  had  a 
strange  echoing  sound  in  them,^-^nd  ihe 
Ughb  came  harshly  and  9tiOngIy  in  thro«igh 
the  Oacurtained  win<ioW8,->HMeming  already 
«i^b»iliar  and  straure.  Mrs.  Hate's  dress-^ 
b^roon  was  left  untouched  to  the  last ;  add 
there  she  and  Dixon  were  padcing  up  clot^ies, 
and  interruptilig  each  other  every  now  abd 
then  to  excliUm  at>  and  pivu  over  with^  food 
regard,  some  forgotten  ireasune  in  ihe  shi^e 
of  some  relic  of  uie  children  ^ile  they  were 
yet  lUtle.  Th^  did  not  make  tnuch  progress 
with  their  wosk^  Down-atair%  '  Margaret 
stood  calm  and  eoHeeteti,  ready  to  counsel  or 
advise  the  menwlio  had  been  called  in  to 
(help  the  cook  and  Charlotte^  These  two  laist, 
crying  between  whilesy  wondered  how  tl^ 
yeimg  lady  oonld  keep  up  so  this  last  day, 
and  settled  it  between  them  that  the  waa  not 
likely  to  care  much  for  Helstone,  haiung  been 
?o.!pu|r^»n  London,,  There  aha  fitood,  very 
pale  and  quiet,  with  her  large  grave  eyeb 
observing  everythiog,^up  to  every  present 
circumstance  however  small.  They  could 
not  understand  how  her  heart  was  aehing  all 
the  time,  with  a  heavy  jhtsflsore  that  no  sighb 
conld  lift  off  or  relieve,  arid  bow  constanit 
exertion  for  her  perceptive  faculties  was  the 
only  way  to  keep  herself  from  crying  oujt 
with  pain.  Moreover,  if  ^^e  gave  way,  who 
was  to  act?  Her  fatW  waa  ejqaminint 
papers,  bookc^  registon^  what  not,  in  thi 
vestry  with  the  clerk  ;  and  when  he  came  ii 
there  were  his  own  books,  to  pack  v^,  whick 
no  one  but  liimself  cof^id^  to  niaaatisfaction. 


strange  men,  or  even  hoQsdiold  friends  like 
the  cook  and  Charlotte  !  Not  she.  But  a^ 
last  the  ibttr  paekere'went  faito  the  kitchen  t<> 
their  tea ;  and  Margaret  mored  istiifly  and 
slowly  away  ft^m  the  Jjlace  in  the  hail  wher^ 
she  had  been  standing  so  long,  out  throuffi 
the  bare  echoing  drawjng-room  ^  ipto  th^ 
twilight  of  an  earjy  i^^ovember  eveningL 
There  was  a  filmy  veil  of  soft  dull  mist  ob- 
icaringv  Wt  upt  hidiu^  a^  o^^ts,  giving '^ 
them  a  lilac  hue,  for  tlie  snn  had  not  yet  fully  ; 
•et ;  a  robjm  W«|f  »iflflii}g^--perhapa> 'Margaret 
thought^  tbetveiiy  robdathat  her  father  had 
80  often  taUsec  of  as  W  winter  pet,  and  fof 
VYludi^  to hm^  made^  Ipith  ids  oWn  hands^  a. 


kind  of  robin-house  b^  hh  study  window. 
The  leaves  were  more  gorgeous  than  ever; 
tbe  first  touch  of  frost  would  lay  them  all 
low  on  the  mund. '  Already  one  or  two  kept 
eonstantfy  floating  down,  amber  and  golden 
m  the  low  sUnting  sun-rays. 

M^garet  went  along  the  walk  under 
the  pear-tree  waB.  She  had  never  been 
along  it  since  she  paced  it  at  Henry 
Lennoxes  side.  Here,  at  this  bed  of  thyme 
he  began' to  speak  of  what  she  must  not 
think  of  now.  Her  eyes  were  bn  that  late- 
Mowing  rose  as  she  wis  trying  tb  speak ; 
and  she  had  caught  the  idea  of  the  vrvid 
beauty  <^  the  feathert  leaves  of  the  carrots 
iu  the  rerv  middle  of  his  last  sentence.  Ouly 
a  fbHuM?nt  ago'.*  And  -^1  so  changed ! 
Where  was  he  now  I  In  London,— goinflr 
through  the  old  rOtfttd  ;  dming'  With  the  old 
Harley  Sti'eet  set,  or  wjth  gfljyer  young 
friends  of  his  own.  Ev^n  no^^r,  white  she 
walked  sadly  through  that  dainp  atid  drear 
garden  in  the  du^k,  wfth  everything  Iklling 
and  fkdhig,  a«^  tumiritg  to  decay  around  her, 
he  migiit  be  gladly  butting  away*  his  law- 
books after  a  day  oir  satwaetory  toil,  send 
freirii^mnlg  htttself  uti,  as  )ie  had  told  her  he 
often -dW,  by  h  rtth  icf  ihe  Tbmple  Gardens, 
taking  in  the  ^ile  the  graud  Inarticulate 
mighty  roar  of  teca  of  thousands  of  busy  men, 
nigk  at  hand,  but  tidt  seen,  and  catch  bg, 
ever  at  his  quick  turns,  glimpses  of  the  lights 
of  the  citjr  cortiing  up  out  of  the^  depths  of  the 
rl^rer'.'  He  had  often  spbken  te  l^afgaret  of 
these  ha^ty  walk^,  snatched  ik  the  intervals 
between  stad/ahd  dinner.  At  hia  best  times 
and  in  hfs  best  moodi^  {nad  he  spoken  of  them; 
and  the  thought  dfChem  had  fiftmc?k Aipon  her 
fancy.  Here  there  waa  u^  sound.  TheroWn 
had  ^e  away  iki^  the'Vast  stllhie^  of  i^ght. 
Now  and  then  a  c^tage  door  in  the  distance 
wab  opened  and  !^ut$  air  if  to^adinit'the  ^tred 
labourer'to-faisr  home  ^  but  that  sounded  very 
fte-  away.  A  stealthy,  creeping,  cranchSng 
eound  amon^'  the  Wisp'  &11en  leases  of  ^e 
forebtbejfidtid  th^  garden' seeni^ed  almoctt  tAdsQ 
at  hand  Marj^ret  knew  H  was somepoach^r. 
ditthig  up  in  her  bedMOdi  this'  pistj  aHtumn, 
with  tMe  li^  of  her  cscndle  ^rxtii^gutshed, 
and  purely  revfelft^g  in  the  eolenrti  ■  beauty  of 
the  h^aHfens  and  th^  eai^th.  sl>e  had  many 


Besides,  was  Margaret  iooa  to  gl^e  way  before  >  a'  time  seeA  th^  It^vt.  noSn^eas  leap  of  the 


poachers  ovet>  the  gai^den^feWc^,' their  quick 
tramp  aoToes  the  dewy  moolifit  lawn^  Iheir  die- 
appeaMMhce  in  t^e  bla^k  siill  shadow  beyond. 
The'Tild  adventurduer  fi^eeddm?  bTtheii*  life 
had  taken  her  hxrty*  she  felt  ittclined  to 
i«^h  them^  success  j  sfaehad'Hafeatof  ihem. 
Butte*4}ight  sheWia  aft*ald,  stile  kn^W'not 
why.  ^e  heax^  Gha^l^tte  shutting  the  wib- 
do^vB,  aud  iieAtet^  tn>  ^i&r  the^  flk;lit,-ttn6oii- 
sckeus  thalt  any  ode  nad  igone^m  Into  the 
garden,  A  kanalt  btattch*-'^  'ihight=  be  bf 
retteu'Wo^^  or  ft  might  b^broke^a  by  Ifbxte 
•^-caftie  heaiilydowhin  thetieaMSt  iMit^ef  the 
lorest ;  Mai^^t  )^an^  dwift^aa  O^timil^i'down 
Uf  Hb^  W4tt&W/  «bd  ra^ed  at  itr  WHh  a 
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hunied  tremuloiuintaB  which  startled  Char- 
lotte within. 

''  Let  me  in !  Let  me  in  !  It  is  only  m^ 
Charlotte ! "  Her  heart  did  not  stiU  ita  flut- 
tering tiU  she  was  safe  In  the  dittwing-room, 
with  the  windows  OEtatened  and  bolted,  and 
the  familiar  walls  hemming  her  round,  and 
shutting  her  in.  She  had  sate  down  upon  a 
paeking-ease ;  cheeriess,  oh  ill  was  the  dreary 
and  dismantled  room— no  fire,  nor  other 
liffht,  but  Chariotte's  long  unsnuffed  candle. 
Charlotte  looked  at  Margaret  with  surprise  ; 
and  Margaret,  feeling  it  rather  than  seeing  it, 
rose  up. 

*<  I  was  afraid  you  were  shutting  me  out 
altogether,  Chaiiotte,**  said  she,  half-smiling. 
*'  And  then  you  would  never  have  heard  me 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  doors  into  the  lane  and 
churchyard  are  locked  long  ago." 

''Oh,  miss,  I  should  have  been  sure  to 
have  missed  you  soon.  The  men  would  have 
wanted  you  to  tell  them  how  to  ^o  on.  And 
I  have  pnt  tea  in  master's  study,  as  being 
the  most  comfortable  room,  so  to  speak." 

"  Thank  you,  Charlotte.  You  are  a  kind 
girl  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  you.  You 
must  try  and  write  to  me^  if  I  can  ever  give 
you  any  little  help  or  ^c<>d  advice.  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  Helstone, 
you  know.  I  shaJJ  be  sure  andsen^  you  my 
address  when  I  know  it.** 

The  study  was  all  ready  for  tea.  There 
was  a  good  blazing  fire,  and  uulighted  candles 
on  the  table.  Maigaret  sat  down  on  the  rug, 
parUy  to  warm  herself  for  the  dampness  of 
the  evenins  hung  about  her  dress,  and  over- 
fatigue had  made  her  chilly.  She  kept  her- 
fttlf  balanced  by  clasping  her  hands  together 
round  her  knees  ;  her  head  drooped  a  little 
towards  her  chest ;  the  attitude  was  one  of 
despondency,  whatever  her  frame  of  mind 
might  be.  But  when  she  heard  her  father's 
step  on  the  gravel  outside,  she  started  up, 
and  hastily  shaking  her  heavy  black  hair 
back,  and  wiping  a  few  tears  away  that  had 
come  on  her  chedks  she  knew  not  how,  she 
went  out  to  open  the  door  for  him.  He 
showed  hr  more  depression  than  she  did. 
She  could  hardly  get  him  to  talk,  althoudi 
she  tcied  to  speak  on  subjecta  that  would 
interest  him,  at  the  cost  of  an  effort  every 
time  which  she  thought  would  be  her  last. 

"Haye  you  been  a  very  long  walk  to-day  ?** 
asked  she,  on  seeing  ms  refusal  to  touch 
iood  of  any  kind« 

"  As  far  as  Fordham.  Beeches.  I  went  to 
see  Widow  Maltbv ;  she  is  sadly  grieved  at 
not  having  wished  you  good-bye.  She  says 
little  Susan  has  kept  watch  down  the  lane 
for  days  past. — ^Nav,  Margaret,  what  is  the 
matter,  dear?"  The  thought  of  the  little 
child  watching  for  heE,  and  continually  dis- 
appointed— from  no  foi^etfulness  on  her 
part,  but  from  sheer  inabuity  to  leave  home 
— was  the  last  drop  in  poor  Margaret's  cup, 
and  she  was  sobbing  away  as  if  her  heart 
would  break..    Mr*  Hale  was  distressingly 


perplexed.  He  rose,  and  walked  nervously  up 
and  down  the  room.  Margaret  tried  to  chect 
herself,  but  would  not  speak  until  she  could 
do  so  with  firmness.  She  heard  him  talking, 
as  if  to  himself. 

''I  canmot  bear  it  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
the  sufferings  of  others.  I  think  I  coidd  go 
through  my  own  with  patience.  Oh,  is  there 
no  going  back  ?  " 

"No,  father,"  said  Mar^^vret,  looking 
straight  at  him,  and  speaking  low  and 
steadily.  "  It  is  bad  to  believe  you  in  error. 
It  would  be  infinitely  worse  to  have  known 
you  a  hypocrite."  She  dropped  her  voice  at 
the  last  few  words,  as  if  entertaining  the  idea 
of  hypocrisy  for  a  moment  in  connection  with 
her  father  savoured  of  irreverence. 

"  Besides,"  she  went  on,  "  it  is  only  that  I 
am  tired  to-night;  don't  think  that  I  am 
suffering  firom  what  you  have  done,  dear 
papa.  We  can't  either  of  us  talk  about  it 
to-night,  I  believe,"  said  she,  finding  tiiat 
tears  and  sobs  would  come  in  spite  of  nerselt 
**  I  had  better  go  and  take  mamma  up  this 
cup  of  tea.  She  had  hers  very  early,  when  I 
was  too  busy  to  go  to  her,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  glad  of  another  now." 

Bailroad  time  inexorably  wrenched  them 
away  from  lovely,  beloved  Helstone,  the  next 
morning.  They  were  gone ;  they  had  seen 
the  last  of  Uie  long  low  parsonage  home, 
half-covered  with  China-roses  and  pyr- 
acantl^us — ^more  homelike  than  ever  in  the 
morning  sun  that  glittered  on  its  windows, 
each  belonging  to  some  well-loved  room. 
Almost  before  they  had  settled  themselves 
into  the  car,  sent  from  Southampton  to  fetch 
them  to  the  station,  they  were  gone  away 
to  return  no  more.  A  sting  at  Margaret's 
heart  made  her  strive  to  look  out  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  old  church  tower  where 
she  knew  it  might  be  seen  above  a  wave  of 
the  forest  trees  ;  but  her  father  remembered 
this  toOj  and  she  silently  acknowledged  bis 
greater  right  to  the  one  window  from  which 
it  could  be  seen.  She  leant  back  and  shut 
her  eyes,  and  the  tears  welled  forth,  and 
hung  glittering  for  an  instant  on  the  shadow- 
ing eyelashes  before  rowing  slowly  down  her 
cheeks,  and  dropping,  unheeded,  on  her  dress. 

They  were  to  stop  in  London  all  night 
at  some  quiet  hoteL  Poor  Mrs.  Hale  had 
cried  in  her  way  nearly  all  day  long ; 
and  Dixon  shosred  her  sorrow  by  extreme 
crossness,  and  a  continual  irritable  attempt 
to  keep  her  petticoats  from  even  touching 
the  unconscious  Mr.  Hale,  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  origin  of  all  this  suffering. 

They  went  through  the  well-known  street% 
past  houses  which  they  had  often  visited^ 
past  shops  in  which  she  had  lounged,  impa- 
tient, by  her  aunt's  side,  while  that  lad^  waa 
making  some  important  and  interminable 
decision — nay,  absolutely  past  acquaintances 
in  the  streets ;  for  though  the  morning  had 
been  of  an  in/salculable  length  to  them,  and 
they  felt  as  if  it  ought  long  ago  to  have  closed 
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in  for  the  ifepoae  of  darkness,  it  was  the  very 
bufiieat  time  of  a  London  afternoon  in 
November  when  they  arrived  there.  It  was 
long  since  Mr&  Hale  had  b«en  in  London ; 
and  she  roused  up,  almoat  like  a  chiJd,  to  look 
about  her  at  the  different  streets,  and  to  gaza 
after  and  exclaim  at  the  shops  and  carriages^ 
"Ob,  there's  Harrison's,  where  I  bought 
so  many  of  my  wedding-things.  Dear  I  how 
altered!  They've  got  immense  plate-glass 
windows^  larg&c  than  Crawford's  in  South- 
ampton. Ohy  and  there,  I  declare — no,  it  is 
not — yes,  it  is — Margaret,  we  have  just 
passed  Mr.  Henry  Lennox.  Where  can  he 
De  going,  among  all  these  shops  ?  *' 

Mar^iret  started  forwards,  and  as  quickly 
fell  ba^  half-smiling  at  herself  for  the 
sodden  motion.  They  were  a  hundred  yards 
away  by  this  time ;  but  he  seemed  like  a  relic 
of  Hel8tone--4ie  was  associated  with,  a  bright 
morning,  an  eventful  day,  and  she  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  him,  without  his  seeing 
ker, — ^without  the  chance  of  their  speaking. 

The  evening,  without  emplojrment,  passed 
in  a  room  high  up  in  an  hotel,  was  lonff  and 
heavy.  Mr.  Hale  went  out  to  his  book- 
seller's, and  to  call  on  a  ftiend  or  two.  Every 
cue  they  saw,  either  in  the  house  or  out  in 
the  streetfl^ appeared  hurrying  tosome  appointr 
ment,  expected  by,  or  expecting,  somebody. 
They  alone  seiemed  strange,  and  Meadiess, 
and  desolate.  Yet  within  a  mile  Margaret 
knew  of  house  after  house,  where  she  for  her 
own  sake,  and  her  mother  for  her  aunt 
Shaw's,  would  be  welcomed  if  they  came  in 
gladness^  or  even  in  peace  of  miud.  If  they 
came  sorrowing,  and  wanting  sympathy  in  a 
complicated  trouble  like  the  present,  then 
ih^  would  be  felt  as  a  shadow  in  all  these 
houses  of  intimate  acquaintances,  not  friends. 
London  life  is  too  wh'u-ling  and  full  to  admit 
of  even  an  hour  of  that  deep  silence  of  feeling 
which  the.  friends  of  Job  showed,  when  'Hhey 
sat  with  him  on  the  ground  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto 
him ;  for  they  saw  that  hia  grief  was  very 
great." 

CHAPTER  THB  SEVENTH. 

Ths  next  afterno<m,  about  twenty  miles 
^om  Milton-Northern,  they  entered  on  the 
little  branch  railway  that  led  to  Heston. 
Hestou  itself  was  one  louff  stra^ling  street, 
vanning  parallel  to  the  seashore.  It  h^  a  cha- 
Aoter  of  its  own,  as  dififtirent  from  the  little 
bathinj^-places  in  the  south  of  England  as  they 
^^ain  u-om  those  of  the  continent.  To  use  a 
oQDtch  word,  everything  looked  more  "purpose- 
Uke."  The  countrv  carts  had  more  iron,  and 
leas  wood  and  leather  about  the  horse-gear  ; 
the  people  in  the  streets,  although  on  pleasure 
\^%  had  yet  a  busy  mind.  The  colours 
kJoked  grayer — more  enduring,  not  so  gay  and 
^tty.  There  were  no  smock-frocks,  even 
^mig  the  country  folk ;  they  retarded 
OMtfon,  and  were  apt  to  catch  on  machinery, 
mA  9a  the  habit  o£  wearily  tlveaa.  had  died 


out  In  such  towna  in  the  south  of  England, 
Margaret  had  seen  the  shopmen^  when  not 
employed  in  their  business,  lounging  a  little 
at  their  door&  ei\)oying  the  fresh  air,  and  the 
look  up  and  down  the  street.  Here,  if  they 
had  any  leisure  from  customers,  they  made 
thems^ves  business  in  the  shop— even,  Mar- 
garet fa&cied,  to  the  unnecessary  unrolling 
and  re*roltin£  of  ribbons.  All  these  differences 
struck  upon  her  mind,  as  she  and  her  mother 
went  out  next  morning  to  look  for  lodgings. 

Their  two  nights  at  hotels  had  cost 
more  than  Mr.  Hale  had  anticipated, 
and  they  were  glad  to  take  the  Urst  clean, 
cheerful  rooms  they  met  with  that  were  at 
liberty  to  receive  them.  There,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  days,  did  Margaret  feel  at 
resL  There  was  a  dreaminess  in  the  rest, 
too,  which  made  it  still  more  perfect  and 
luxurious  to  repose  in.  The  distant  sea» 
lapping  the  sandy  shore  with  measured 
sound  ;  the  nearer  cries  of  the  donkey-boys  ; 
the  unusual  scenes  moving  before  her  like 
pictures,  which  she  cared  not  in  her  laziness 
to  have  fully  explained  before  they  passed 
away;  the  stroll  down  to  the  beach  to 
breathe  the  sea-air^  aoft  and  warm  on 
that  sandy  shore  even  to  the  end  of 
November ;  the  great  long  misty  sea-line 
touching  the  tender-coloured  sky  ;  the  white 
sail  of  a  distant  boat  turning  silver  in  some 
pale  sunbeam:  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
dream  her  life  away  in  such  luxury  of  pen* 
siveness  in  which  she  made  her  present  ail  in 
all,  from  not  daring  to  think  of  the  past,  or 
wishing  to  contemplate  the  future. 

But  the  future  must  be  met,  however  stem 
and  iron  it  be.  One  evening  it  was  arranged 
that  Margaret  and  her  father  should  go  the 
next  day  to  Milton-Horthem^  and  look  out 
for  a  house.  Mr.  HaJe  had  received  several 
letters  from  Mr.  BeU,  and  one  or  two  from 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  he  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain at  once  a  good  many  particulars  respect- 
ing his  position  smd  chances  of  success  tnere, 
which  he  oould  only  do  by  an  interview  with 
the  latter  gentleman.  Margaret  knew  that 
they  ought  to  be  removing ;  but  she  had  a 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  believed  that  her  mother  was 
receiving  benefit  from  Heston  air,  so  she 
would  willingly  have  deferred  the  expedition 
to  Milton. 

For  many  miles  before  they  reached 
Milton,  they  saw  a  deep  lead-coloured  cloud 
hanging  over  the  horiz<m  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  lay.  It  was  all  the  darker  from 
contrast  with  the  pale  gray- blue  of  the 
wintry  sky ;  for  in  Heston  there  had  been 
the  earliest  signs  of  frost.  Nearer  to  the 
town  the  air  mid  a  faint  taste  and  smell  of 
smoke ;  perhaps,  after  all,  muore  a  loss  of  the 
fra^nince  of  grass  and  herbage  than  any 
positive  taste  or  saaelL  Quick  they  were 
whirled  over  long,  straight,  hopeless  streets 
of  regularly-built  houses,  all  small  and  of 
briek,      Hm   and  ther«   »  great   oblong 
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inany* windowed  factory  stood  up  like  a  ken 
among  her  chickone,  puffing  ent  black  ^  unpafr- 
lianentary  "  smoke,  and  aaffidently  accotint- 
ing  for  the  cloud  which  Margaret  had  taken 
to  foret^  rain;  Ab  they  drove  through  the 
larger  and  wider  streets^  from  the  station 
to  the  hotel,  they  had  to  atop  constantly ; 
gr^ftt  loaded  lorries  blocked  up  thejnot  oyer- 
wide  thoronghfare&  Margaret  had  now  and 
then  been  into  thedty  m  herdnves  with  her 
aunt  Bat  thei^  the  heavy  lumbering  vehicles 
seemed  various  in  their  povposes  and  intent ; 
here  every  van,  every  waggoii  And  truck,  bore 
cotton,  either  in  the  raw  shape  ia  biigs,  or 
the  woven  shape  in  bales  of  caHoa  Peopk 
thronged  the  kbtpautha,  most-  of  them  weil- 
dresaed  as  regarded  thejoAterial,  but  with  a 
slovenly  looseness  about  them  which  struck 
Margaret  as  difierent  from  the  shabby, 
threadbare  amatrtnesa  of  a  similar  class  in 
London* 

«New  Street;'  said  Mr.  HaJe.  "This,  I 
believe,  is  the  principal  street  in  Milton. 
BeU  hss  often  spoken  to  me  about  it.  It  was 
the  opening  of  this  streak  front  a  lane  into  a 
great diorough&re,tiiSrt7  yean  egov  which  has 
caused  his  property  to  riseBd  JUMoh  in  ^ue. 
Mr.  Thornton's  mill  nmst  be-soikie^here  not 
very  fur  ofi^for  he  is  Mr.  Beira  tenant.  But 
I  fancy  he  dates  finom  his  wapehowsev** 

<^  Where  is  oun  hotel^  papn  ? "    ' 
*  ^  Close  to  the  end  of  this  street,  I  believe. 
9iall  wo  have  lunch  before  or  after  We  have 
locted  at   the   houses -we  mai^^  int^e 
MxhonTimes?*' 

"  Oh,  let  us  get  pur  work  done  first." 

<*  Yery  well  ThertI  will  only^see  if  there 
is  any  note  or  letter  for  me  from  Mr, 
Thornton,  who  siUd  be  Wouldf  Ut  me  kniOw  any- 
thimjg  he  might  hear  about  these  houses^  and 
then  we  will  set  oflR  "We  will  keep  the  cab ; 
it  will  be  safer  than  loftitig  ourselves,  and 
being  too  kte*  for  the  train  ms  afternoon*" 

There  v«re  no  letters  awailiniit  t^im.  They 
set  out  on  their.,  house-huating.  Thirty 
pQimd»  a-^'ear  was  all  they  cojim  a^ord  to 
give^  but  in  Ham^hire-  they  could  have  met 
with  a  roomy  house  sad,  plesstot' garden  for 
the  money;  Here,  e^en.  tne  necessary  aObt>m- 
riMKlatiofi  of  two  sitting-rooms  and  four  ^bed-; 
rooms  seemed  unattainablek  They  .went 
through  their  :li^  rejecting  leaoh  as:  they 
visited  it.  Then  they  lo<^ced  at  each  other 
in  dismay. 

*^  We  must  go  l^K$k  to  ^e  fi^eceatid,!  think. 
Thit  one^-^in  Crampton^  don^t  they  call  the 
sftbttrb?  There  'v^ere  three  sittiog^rooms  $ 
don* t  you  retnen](ber  how  we^lauched  at  the 
nnmber  eontpst^  T^th  the  threei  oedrooms  { 
Btt^  I  ha^  plaiiniedittUl.  ThelrocitToom 
doiibi  stairs  is  to  be*  your  i study,  and  -our 
dinin^-ibom  (poovpapa  Ot  ^or^  yo«  know,  we 
settlea  maimma  is  to  have  ois  cheerful  a 
sitting-room  as  we dmgefc)  and  that  fr<knt 
roon  np-stairs,  with  the  <ati:o<}ious  I4ue  and 
pihk  paper  tund  heavy. oorni^^^  h4d<i^lly  a 
->'^tty  view  over  the  plain,  with  a  great  bend 


of  river,  <3t  canal^  or  whatever  it  is,  down 
below.  Then  I  oould  have  the  little  bedroom 
behind,  in  that  projection  at  the  head  ^  1k» 
first  flight  of  stair8-K>V€r  the>  kltcheB»  yo«i 
know^-*«mdyon  and  mamma  th«  voom  behind 
the  drawing-room,  and  thatclosetln  tti«  roof 
will  make  you  a  splendid  dressing-rOOm.** 

''But  Dijcon,.and  the  girl  we  are  to  hav» 
to  help  r' 

'^Oh,  wait  a  minute.  I  ant  overpowered 
by  the  discovery  of  my  own  genius  for 
management.  Dixon  is  to  hate-*-4et  me  see, 
I  bad  it  onee«^the  back  sitting-room.  I 
think  she  will  like  tk^t  She  grumbles  so 
mndi  about  the  stain  at  Hedton ;  and.thfr 
glri  is. to  have  that  sloping  attic  over  your 
room  and  mamma*e.    Won*t  that  do  ?  ?  ^ 

''I  dare  aay  it  wilL  But  t^  papers  I 
What  ta&A^ !  And  the  overloading  sk^  a 
house  with  cokmr  and  aneh  heavy  coi*nices:  1  ^^' 

'^Neret' mind,  psjpa.  Sorely^  you  «m» 
charm  the  landlom  into  t^-pafeiUxg  one  or 
two  of  the  room8--*the  drawing-room  and 
your  bedroom^^for  tnamma.  will  .oome  most  . 
inoontifitwith  tliem  ;  and  your  ^bookshelvea 
will  bide  a  great  deal  Of  that  gaudy  psAteom  , 
in  the  dining-room/* 

"Then  you  think  it  the  best?  If  so,  I 
had  better  go  at  onoe  «nd  osJU  on  this  Mr^ . 
Dcmkin,  to  whom,  the  advertisement  refer^^ 
roe.  I  will  take  you  badk  to  the  hotel,  wh«fre . 
you  ean  order  lu2ioh,and  rest,  and  by  tho" 
time  it  is  ready  l.fihaU  be  with  you.  I  bope 
I  shldl  be  able  to  get  new  papens,*' 

Mai^ret  hoped  ^o  too,  tkougb  she  said 
nothing.    She  had  never  come  fairly  in,  edn^; 
tact  ^ith  the  tasti   Ibat  loves  <»onal^nt, 
however  bad)  more  tiban  the  plainfiessi  and- 
simplicity  whidk   are    of '  themseltes   the . 
fihode  work  of  elegance. .  !      !. 

Hto  &ther  took  her  through  the  eojtranee 
of  tbe  hdt^r,  and  leavung  ker  at  the  foot  olt 
the  atairoaeev  ^^ut  to  the  address  of  the: 
landlord  of  the  house  they  hftd  fix<ed.  npoKui 
Just  as  Majfgaret  had  her  hand  on  thedooQi 
of  their  sittin^-^roOmi  she  was  I61l0ireid  by -^^ 
qaiektsteppiog  waiter.. .  '  .  u  . 
.  .^'  I  beg  yonr  paedon,  jna'aoi.  The  ^ntle^  i 
man  w^  gone  ao  -^^uickly,  I  had  no  time  toi 
tell  him.  Mr.  ThortHon  called  almost  directl};^ 
after  yoiu  left;  tand,  as  X  understood  froiR^ 
what  the  gentleman  eaid,  you  would  be  baekj 
in  a  hour,  I  told  him  so,  aud  be  dune  «gaia: 
^QUt  five  minutes  a^Q^  and  aaid  he  would. 
wait  for  Mr.  Hale.  He  is  in  your  .room  mw^ 
ma'am"  ... 

*^ Thank  you.  My  father:  ^iJU  return aooi^^ 
tod  tjM»yau  oato  t^U  him."  ..: 

Margaret  opened  fthe  dooir  |ind  w^nt  i?> 
with,  tbe  atriight^  feairliess,  digiufied  presepq^. 
habitual  to  her«  She  felt  no.AwkFardnef9#;; 
she  had  too  much- , the  habita^f  socieiyfjw 
thatk  Here  was'a  pesaono^mefOubYi^Vieu 
toherfiUher;  and,  as  hew^  oue  wb<^,l^«4i 
sbo^m  himaelf  oUiging^^ho  ^i^ast  diBpp?e4-  toj 
tiieAt  himu  Vitb  ftii&ll  mea^Ufe  a?  oiviJii^Xj, 
Mr.  Thornton  was  a  good  deal  more  surprised 
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ftpii  discomfitduTusn  8n6.  iiistcftd  of  &  tjtiMt, 
miiMle-a^  nAopgjmun,  a  young  lady  came 
forward  witb  flraak  digiiity,«-*a  young  lady  of 
a  different  typ«  to  most  of  those  he  was  in 
tb»  habit  of  seeing*  Her  dress  was  Tery 
plain :  a  close  stvaw  bonnet  of  the  best  naa- 
teirisl  and  shape,  trimmed  witli  white  ribbon; 
A  dai^  siUc  gpown  without  any  trimming  or 
flMsee  ;  a^hii^  Indian  shawl  whidi  bang 
about  her  in  long  heavy  folds,  and  which  she 
w«re  as  ao  empnss  wean  her  drapery.  He 
did  not  underaluid :  who  she  was,  as  he 
cao^t  <dke  simple^  straight,  nnabsshed  look 
wlich  showiKi  that  his  being  there  was  of  no 
(XAcem  to  the  beautiM*  oountenanoe,  and 
cjdisdtip  no  ftosh  of  carpriso  to  the  pale 
ivwy  pf  the  coniplexion.  He  had  beard  that 
Mr.  Hale  had  a  daughter,  bat  he  had 
imatfiniBd'  that  she  was  a  little  giri. 

*'Mr.'Tboniton,  I  brieve !  "*  said  Mavgarst^ 
after  a  halMnstant^t  pause,  during  which  his 
uiready  i^ords  wyAild  aot  comew  ^Will  you 
ait  dowtL  >  My  liKther  brought  me  to  the  door, 
net  a  itfinute  ago^ '  but  uiiSE>rti»mtely  he  was 
ndt  told  tfaat'ytfu  were  here,  and  has- gone 
away  on  some-  b^shiess*  ^  But  he  will  come 
biokakaopt dbrectiy;  I  am  sony.  you  have 
had  the  trouble  of  calling  twice.'* 
IMI^  Thoentoii'  wtaa  in  habits  of  authority 
hiinSeK,  bu«  sh^-0eemed  to  asaurae  some  kind 
of  rule  ot^r  him  at  oncCi  He  had  been 
gtttiag  impatient  at  tihe  loss  of  his  timo  on  a 
oakk^ay^th^  moment  before  she  appeared, 
j^  now  ho  calmly  to«k  a  seat  at  her  biddiofl. 

''Do  you  1^0ir  .:whefo)liB  that  Mr.  Hate 
bi»gone  to  4^  l^riiaps  I  might  be  i^leto 
fiwdhim.'*  ^  - 

^I'^He  h«s  gone  to  a  Mr.  Donkin's  in  Canute 
9b«et.  H^  is  the  landlord  of  the  house  my 
Mier  wishes  to  take  in  Crampton." 

Mr.  Thornton  knew  the  h^ae.  ^  He  had 
wm-  the  adrertisement,^  and  been  to  look  ht 
if,  in  odmpllance  with  a  request  «f  Mr«  Bell'a 
tkat  be  would  assnt  Mr;  Hal^  to^M  best  of 
hisipo^en  and  also  instigated  by  his  own 
intntest'iii  the  ease  of  a  dergyiaan  who  haid' 
gMtt  «p  4kla  livhig'itnder  ^sircuiiMslaoces  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Hale.^  Mr;  l^'hornton  bad 
thciilght  that  tbe  bouse  ui'  Orampton  was 
rtalty  just'  t^  thiltg  ;  bvt  bow  that  fae  saw 
Matnaret  with  het«'  superb  waya  of  aooting 
aKd  booking,  be*  began  to  fefel  ashamed  of 
bKvhlg^lmagined'thsit  it  would  do  verv  Well 
ft¥  the  Hales  id  apite  of  ^a  cerUdi^  vulgdiity 
iii'itilfhicb  bad  sti^uck  hkur  at  the  time  of  hia 

Margaret  could  not  help  her  looks ;  but 
^'  fibott  cabled  I  uptifer  I'lip,^  th»  ro 
maaeive  up-tumeil'  >  chin,  t&e  moaned*  of 
(HJn^'g  -b«»  '^[^ad,  Iket  moiveiiieots^  Kill 
^%^%biti'i6hAB\het  d4fiailo€iy  aiti^ays  gare 
at»an^t«  ^J&  impi-ea^On  of  haughtiness.  She 
^^  \iW^^  lie^j '  mk4  would  rather  ha;vu  re- 
iMied;  '8ilt$itt/i«nd  taAe^  th«  rest  her  &ther 
AMdlphM^edforlter  V  btift,  of  couMe,ahe  o<#ed 
il^ti^'iielrsMf^tO'bcf  agtt&tlewoiman,  and  to 
9^^uEKed«u^f 'ft^m  tikne  to  time  to  this 


stranger ;  not  over-bruid^  nor  ovei'-poliehed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  after  idait>ugh  enoouuter 
wit^  MUtoQ  atreets  and  opowds.  She  wished 
that  he  would  go,  aa  be  had  once  spoken  of 
doing,  inatead  of  aitting  there,  answering 
with  curt  sentencee  all  the  remarks  she 
made^  She  had  taken  off  her  shawl,  and 
hung  it  over  tbo  back  of  her  chair,  ^e  sat 
facing  him  and  facing  the  light ;  her  full 
beauty  met  his  eye ;  her  round  white  flexile 
throat  risii^  out  of  the  fqH^  yet  lithe  figure  ; 
her  li^  morine  so  slightly  as  she  spoke,  not 
breakmg  the  ocud  aerene  look  of  her  face  with 
any  Tariotion  from  the  one  lovely  haughty 
curve  ^  her  eyas,  with  their  soft  gloom,  meet- 
ing his  witli  quiet  maiden  freedom^  He 
almost  aaid  to  himself  that  he  did  not  like 
her  before  their  eonversation  ended ;  he  tried 
so  to  compensate  himself  for  the  mortided 
feeling,  thai  while  he  looked  upea  her  with 
an  admiration  he  could  not  repress,  she 
looked  at  him  with  proud  indiffer^iee, 
taking  him,  be  thought,  for  what,  iu  his 
irritation, -he  told  himself  he  was-«-a great 
rough  fellow,  whh  not  a  grace  or  a  rufiae* 
ment  about  hina.  Her  quiet  coldness  of 
demeanour  he  interpreted  into  contemptuous- 
ness,  and  resented -it  in  hk  heai*t  to  the  pitch 
of  almost  iudbiing  him  to  get  up  and  go  a^^aj, 
and  ha^e- nothing  more  to  do  wi&  th^e 
Hales,  and  their  superoilknaness.  ^ 

Just  as  Margaret  had  exhausted  her  last 
subject  of  convenation— ^and  vet  conversation 
that  could  hardlyi>e  called  which  consisted  of 
so  ibw  and  such  rirori^speeches'^ber  &ther 
came  in,  and  with  his  pleasant  gentlemanly 
courteousneas  of  apology,  -  reiustaled  his 
name  and  f^nniy  in  Mr.  Thornton's  good 
opinion*     *     ■  « 

Mr.  Hale  atuilhis  visitor  had  a^gooddeid 
to  say  respecting  tbeh*  nnitaal  friend,  Mr. 
BeQ>;  aUd'Mai*garet,'glad  tbi^  her  part  of 
entertaining  itbe  ^visitor  was  cfVer,  went  to 
the  window  ta  try  and  make  herself  mora 
familiar  with  the  strange  o^ieet  of  the 
street.  Sha  got  so  much  absorbed  in  watch* 
ing  wbai  was.  going  on  outside  that  she 
hardly-  heard  her  ikther  when 'be  spokt^  to 
her,  and  he.bad^  i*$peat  what  h^swid: 

^^Margant!  the  landlord  will  pevMst  iu. 
admiring  that  hideous  paper,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  must  let  it  remain/' 

**0h  deairl  I  am  sorry !  **  she  replied,  and: 
begailft  to  tura  over  its,  her  mtiid  the  poeai- 
bility  of  hiding  part  of  it  at  least,  by  some. 
o1^  her  sketeiiea,  bul;gfltvB  tip  the  idsa  at' last, 
as  lib^  only  to  make  bad/  worae^  Heii 
fhther, meanwhile^'  i^itb  his  'kindly  couortry 
hos|>Hality  ^  was  •  pressing.  Mr.  Thornton  to 
stay  to  Inncheoil' with  ibem.*  Itfwtmld  harve 
be«nvei3ri^conveuiaut'to-lum  to  do  (sdL  yet 
lie  ^Itthatr  he  should'  have  yielded/,  if  Mar^ 
garet  by  word  or  look' had  seeonded  her 
mtber's  iuintation'  i  -  l^e  •  was  gkd  she 'did  nfot^ 
and  yet  ho  ww  irritated  at  her  ibr  uot  doing 
it  She  gave  him  a  low,  grave  botr  when  ho 
lef^  and  he  frit  more  awkward  apd  seli*^ 
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conseiotts  in  erety  limb  than  he  had  «Ter 
done  in  all  his  l{fW  before. 

"Well,  Margaret,  now  to  Inncbeon,  -as  fast 
as  we  can.    Have  you  ordered  it ! " 

"  No,  papa ;  that  man  was  here  when  I 
came  home,  and  I  have  never  had  an  oppoiv 
tnnity." 

"  Then  we  nniftt  take  anything  w^  can  get. 
He  mnst  have  been  waiting  a  long  time,  I*m 
afraid." 

^*  It  seemed  exceedingly  long  to  me.  I  was 
jnst  at  the  last  gasp  when  yon  came  in.  He 
never  went  on  with  any  sobject,  bort  gave 
little,  ^ort,  abmpt  answers.** 

" Verymuch  to  the  point thongh,  I  should 
think.  He  is  a  clear-headed  fellow.  He  said 
(did  yon  hear?)  that  Cramptonison  gravelly 
soil,  and  by  far  the  most  nealthy  subarb  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mflton." 

When  they  returned  to  Heston,  there  was 
the  day's  account  to  be  given  to  Mrs.  Hale, 
who  was  fVill  of  questions  which  they  answered 
in  the  intervals  of  tea-drinking. 

"And  what  is  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Thornton,  like  ? " 

"  Ask  Margaret,"  said  her  husband.  ^  She 
and  he  had  a  long  attempt  at  conversation, 
while  I  was  away  speaking  to  the  landlord." 

"  Oh !  I  hardly  know  what  he  is  like,"  said 
Margaret,  lazily ;  too  tired  to  tax  ter  powers 
01  description  much.  And  then  rousinff  her- 
self, she  said,  "  He  is  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
man,  about — ^how  old,  papa  ?*• 

"  I  should  guess  aboDt  thirty." 

"  About  thirty— with  a  fece  that  is  neither 
exactly  plain,  nor  yet  handsome,  nothing  re- 
markable— not  quite  a  gentleman  ;  but  that 
was  hardly  to  be  expect." 

"  Not  vulgar,  or  common  though,"  put  in 
her  father,  rather  jealous  of  any  disparage- 
ment of  the  sole  friend  he  had  in  Milton. 

"  Oh  no  !  "  said  Margaret.  "  Wltfi  such  an 
expression  of  resolution  and  power,  no  face, 
however  plain  in  feature,  could  be  either 
vulgar  or  common.  I  should  not  like  to  have 
to  bargain  with  him  ;  he  looks  very  inflexible. 
Altogether  a  man  who  seems  made  for  his 
niche,  mamma,  sagacious,  and  fltromg  as  be- 
comes a  great  tradesman." 

"Don't  call  the  Milton  manu&cturers 
tradesmen,  Margaret,"  said  her  fiither.  "  They 
are  very  different." 

"Are  they  ?  I  apply  the  word  to  all  who 
have  something  tangible  to  sell ;  but  if  you 
think  the  term  is  n6t  eorrect,  papa,  I  won't 
use  it  But,  oh  mamma !  spei^ng  of  vul- 
garity and  commonness,  you  must  prepare 
yourself  for  our  drawing-room  paper.  Pink 
and  blue  roses,  with  yellow  leaves !  And 
such  a  heavy  cornice  round  the  room  !" 

But  when  they  removed  to  their  new  house 
in  Milton,  the  obnoxious  papers  were  gone. 
The  landlord  received  meir  thanks  very 
composedly ;  and  let  them  think,  if  they 
liked,  that  he  had  relented  from  his  expressed 
determination  not  to  repaper.  There  was  no 
particular  need  to  tell  them  that  what  he  did 


not  catre  to  do  fbf  a  Reverend  Mr.  Hale,  un- 
known in  Milton,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  do 
at  the  one  short  sharp  remonstrance  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  wealthy  manufacturer. 


CHIP. 

To  htdies  who  make  cunning  use  of  colour 
—not  by  painting  their  fkces,  but  by  a  deep 
and  subtle  study  of  costume ;  to  artist3L 
house-furnishers,  ornamental  gard^ers,  and 
others,  tliere  have  been  officially  delivered 
at  Paris  and  Lyons,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  sundry  lectures  by  M.  Chevreul, 
upon  the  practical  effect  of  certain  laws  con- 
nected with  the  contrast  of  colours ;  and 
these  lectures,  which  wei-e  formed  by  him 
into  a  book  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been  lately 
translated  into  English.  Having  read  ^e 
translation,  we  write  what  follows. 

Monsieur  Ohevreul,  learned  in  the  law  of 
colours,  was  appointed  long  ago  to  superin- 
tend the  dyeing  department  ot  the  manufac- 
tory of  the  Gobelm  tapestries.  One  of  the 
first  questions  asked  of  him  was,  Why  are 
the  black  tints  bad  that  are  employpd  as 
shadows  in  blue  draperies  ?  He  answered 
that  the  black  was  of  course  spoiled  by  con- 
trast. M.  Chevreul  followed  up  his  hint  by 
arranging  together  various  masses  of  coloured 
wool  taken  from  the  warehouse,  observed 
how  colours  put  side  by  side  mutually 
affected  one  another ;  and,  from  that  point, 
carried  on  his  researdtes  in  various  ways  to 
maturity.  We  state  some  of  the  results, 
chiefly  having  in  mind  the  uses  to  which 
ladies  may  put  them. 

First  must  be  set  down  two  very  plara 
rules.  One  concerns  the  setting  side  by  side 
of  two  different  shades  of  the  same  colour. 
Put  side  by  side  squares  tinted  With  Indian 
ink,  each  square  having  one  uniform  tint,  hut 
no  two  squares  of  the  same  intensity.  Arrange 
them  in  a  row,  according  to  a  regular  scale, 
beginning  with  the  lightest  and  endhftg  witli 
the  darkest.  Then  every  square  will  be  seeii 
to  be  modified  by  those  on  either  side  of  it  * 
the  border  next  a  darker  square  will 
lightened  in  effect,— the  border  next  a  ligl 
square  will  be  darkened  in  efffect.  The  whol 
row  of  tinted  squares,  seen  from  a  little  di^ 
tance,  Will  be  made  in  this  way  to  appear  m 
flat,  but  fluted.  Such  is  the  effect  of  tini 
upon  each  other. 

The  effect  of  hues,  or  contrasting  colour^ 
may  be  expressed  in  the  second  main  rule-^ 
Contrasting  or  complementary  colours  aAfe 
such  as  when  blended  together  give  rise  to  tlfte 
perception  of  whiteness.  The  most  perfect  Pbf 
these  relations  is  that  existing  between  blu^ 
yellow  imd  red  ;  for,  mix  those  three  eoL  *" 
and  they  produce  white ;  consequently 
colour  complementary  to  each  of  these 
made  by  blending  the  other  two.  Becauj 
blue  with  yellow  creates  green,  green  i«» 
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•onpl«aitit  of  md ;  beeanM  red  and  yellow 
fliMte  onuige,  omnge  is  tke  complement  of 
bl«e;  becaoM  red  and  blue  create  violet, 
fioiet  is  the  complement  of  yellow.  The  eye 
itself  can  perform  these  chani^es ;  look  upon 
ft  bine  and  a  yellow,  and  in  a  little  while  lH>th 
will  appear  to  be  green.  Again,  take  a 
square  coloured  red,  and  observe  it.  Take 
ak)  a  square  cc^oured  blue,  and  observe 
it  Place  them  side  by  side.  The  red  squiffe 
where  it  is  near  the  blue  will  have  a  yellower 
tinge  than  the  rest ;  and  into  the  blue  on  the 
ether  border  some  little  shade  of  green  will 
enter.  That  is  because  every  colour  tends  to 
sagj^est  its  opposite  (or  complement^  arevrnd 
its  borders,  and,  as  we  have  explained,  the 
opposite  of  red  is  greeu-^-the  opposite  of  blfte, 
oraoge. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  eye, 
£atigU€Ml  with  looking  at  one  c(^our,  is  (tis- 
posed  to  receive  the  impression  of  its  com- 
plement Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
&Udy  in  a  draper's  shop  is  looking  at  red 
kaSs;  and,  after  having  seen  five  or  six  pieces, 
begins  to  complain  of  the  bad  colour  of  tbose 
subsequently  shown  to  her.  The  ooio«Dr  is 
not  \m  ;  but  her  eye,  weary  of  red,  bo  longer 
receives  the  impression  of  it  vividly,  or  as  a 
source  of  pleasure.  Let  the  prudent  trades- 
man not  allow  ten  or  eleven  red  stufis  to  be 
looked  at  in  suecessioii ;  but^  after  about  the 
fifth,  contrive  to  submit  for  inspection  some- 
ihing  green.  A  very  good  green  it  is  sure  to 
leem  if  it  be  only  of  a  t<^erable  ooloiir ;  and, 
ftfter  dwelling  on  it  for  a  little  time,  the  cus- 
tomer may  go  on  looking  at  the  reds,  and  will 
be  sore  to  see  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Accustomed  to  a  little  application  of  these 
principles,  and  knowing  prettv  well  how 
eoiours  stand  related  to  each  other,  anv  per- 
son ma^  avoid  gross  errors  of  taste  in  house- 
tunishmg,  in  dressing,  in  the  arraagmient  of 
A  nosegay,  and  in  all  such  matters.  The  maia 
relations  of  colour  to  be  borne  in  mind  are 
^lese :  Green  is  the  opposite,  and  eomple- 
msnt^  to  red  ;  green,  therefore,  reddens  adjar 
ttnt^hues,  and  red  adds  a  green  tinge  to 
them  ;  but  green  and  red  set  off  each  other 
to  the  best  advantage  when  placed  side  by 
side^the  green  looking  greener,  the  red 
ndder, — and  this  is,  of  course,  most  tiiorou^ly 
the  effect  when  the  two  colours  are  alike 
ia  depth  of  tone.  What  green  is  to  red,  yel- 
Isw  is  to  violet,  and  blue  to  orange.  In  the 
•me  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  yellow 
tints  of  green  suggest  their  complements  and 
oppootes,  Uie  violet-  reds ;  the  yellow-oranges 
eontmst  with  violet-blues, and  the  orange-reds 
nith  'Uie  blue-greens. 

Thus  the  pink  of  the  complexion  is  brought 
OM;  bya  green  setting  in  dress  or  bonnet;  and 
ay  lady  who  has  a  fair  complexion,  that 
swuts  of  having  its  rose  tint  a  little  height- 
Cied^  may  make  effective  use  of  the  green 
cobur,  but  it  should  be  a  delicate  green,  since 
It  it  of  importance  to  preserve  harmony  of 
ttie.   "When  there  is  m  the  face  a  tittt  of 


onmge  mixed  with  brown,  a  brisk-red  hue 
will  result  from  the  use  of  green ;  if  any 
ffreen  at  all  be  used  in  such  a  case  it  should 
be  dark. 

Bat  fsr  the  orange  complexion  of  a  brunette 
there  is  no  colour  superior  to  yellow.  This 
imparts  violet  to  a  fair  skin,  and  injures  its 
eiect.  A  skin  more  yellow  than  orange  has 
its  yellow  neutraBsed  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  oompletuent,  and  a  dull  white  effect  im- 
parted. The  orange  skin,  however,  has  the 
y^ow  neutralised  and  the  red  left ;  so  that 
the  freshness  of  complexion  is  increased  in 
black-haired  beauties. 

As  the  complement  of  violet  is  yellow, 
which  DO  lady  desires  to  see  added  to  tke 
eolour  of  her  skin,  it  follows  that  violet  is 
only  suitable  for  dress  wlimi  it  is  very  deep 
in  tone,  and  worn  by  those  who  wish  to  have 
the  complexion  whitened  by  contrast. 

BUie  imparts  orange,  which  enrishes  white 
eompleaions  and  light  fiesh  tint^ ;  it  also  of 
eovrse  improves  iSe  yellow  hair  of  blondes. 
Blue,  therefore,  is  tiie  standard  eolovr  for  % 
blonde,  as  yellow  is  lor  a  bmnette.  But  the 
brunette  who  has  already  too  much  orange 
in  her  fiiee  must  avoid  setting  it  in  blue. 

Orange  suits  nobody*  It  whitens  a  brunette^ 
but  that  is  scarcely  a  desirable  eflbct,  and  it 
is  ugly.  Bed,  aiuess  when  it  is  of  a  dark 
hue,  to  increase  the  effect  of  whiteness  by 
ooutrast  of  tone,  is  rarely  suitable  in  any 
close  neighbourhood  to  a  lady's  skin.  Bose- 
rtd  destroys  t^e  freshness  of  a  good  eoB>- 
plexion ;  it  suggests  green.  For  this  rssr- 
son  it  ought  not  to  be  ehosen  ior  tiie 
liniqg  and  hangings  of  the  boxes  of  a  thea- 
tre, if  kdies  who  frequent  it  are  to  look 
well  in  their  evening  toilettes.  Bose<4-ed, 
wine-red,  and  light  criniBon  boxes  five  a 
green  tint  to  the  ladies  in  them ;  u  they 
would  rather  have  the  best  made  of  aU 
natural  rose  in  their  faces,  the  hangings  they 
should  wish  for  ought  to  be  light  green.  Bat 
they  would  suit  b^  pale  or  fair  complexions^ 
just  as  the  amber  hangings  at  the  opera 
house  in  the  Haymarket  used  to  be  oest 
suited,  and,  in  fac^  only  suited,  for  brunettes. 
The  dark  crimson  of  the  draperies  adopted  at 
the  rival  house  were  more  impartial,  since 
they  tended  by  contrast  to  the  whitening  of 
all  faces  to  which  they  served  as  l>ackground. 
Enough  has  been  said  now  to  dlqilay  some 
principles  that  may  be  earried  into  applica- 
Uon  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  painter  upon  can- 
vass knows  that  if  he  places  certain  colours 
side  by  side,  though  they  be  as  pure  as  tube 
can  hold,  yet  they  may  look  dirty  because 
they  spoil  each  other  by  the  ooiu{dements 
that  they  sugfest.  He  knows  that  in  painting 
fromthemodei,wkerever  there  ismudxcontrast 
of  colour  in  small  compass,  he  must  not  directly 
imitate  each  colour  that  he  ooptes  with  a 
stroke  of  the  same  colour  from  his  bnash ;  he 
is  compelled  to  use  false  tints  to  get  the 
true  ones.  Upon  the  same  plan  must  a  lady 
go  to  work  in  the  oompoimdmg  of  a  nosegay 
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or,th^  trimn^iag  of  a  Ibonnet,  keeping  itjiart 
tlioae  colours  that  caJMiot  come  together  with- 
out quarreling.  .  Thus  she  would  do  well  to 
trim  a  yellow  bonnet  with  violet  or  bine,  and 
a  green  bonnet  with  xosc^,  red,  or  white 
flowers,  and  to  follow  the  same  general  idea 
in  grouping  the  colours  of  a  dre^s, 

.  Contrast  of  rich  colour  U  familiar  to  us  in 
the  dress  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  an  economic 
use.  The  soldier  In  his  bright  uniform  of 
green  ai^  yellow^  blue  and  scarlet,  or  what- 
ever else  it  be,  will  seem  to  be ,  well 
clothed  when ,  all  the  seams  of  his  coat, 
perhaps,  are  white,  and  he  is  really  thread- 
bare ;  for  if  the  colours  be  but  well  c(mtrasted 
they  will  set  each  other  oS  and  remain  to  the 
last  intensified.  .  Just  in .  the  same  way  a 
civilian  may. wear  ja  the  summer  a  black  coat 
that  is  not  new,  and  oyer  whif^e  trowsers  It 
will  be  made  to  look  by  contrast  excellent  a? 
to  its  colour^  But  let  him  buy  in  the  winter 
a  new  pair  of  black  trowsers  and  put  them 
on :  the  old  coat  causes  them  to  seem  fea;^ 
folly  black  and  glossy,  and  is  made  by.  them 
in  return  to  look  really  much  oj^der  and 
whiter  thau  it  ia 

.  ihe  same  idec^s  H.  Cbevreul  carries  Into  the 
bu^nesa  of  house-furnishing.  Bark  paper- 
hanmnos  hjd  proscribes,  as  absorbing  too 
mudi  %ht..red  and  violet, as  damaging  the 
colour  pt  the  skin,  orange  as  tiresome  by 
rij^ason.pf  intenpity^  .  H^  recommends  only 
y^low  and.  light  ipn^.  of  green  and  blue^ 
VeUow  oQn^>i^es  well  with  mahogany  fuis 
Biture,  but  spoil^.the  look^of  gilding,  Xight 
greem  ay  its  well  both  wjith'mahqgany  and 
gilding,  X4^ht  blue  suit^,  with  mahogany^ 
mrly,  ancj.  with  gilding  admirably ;  it  also  com- 
bines better  thfm  bine  with  VeDow.  and  orange 
woodsr-ia  therefor^,  good  ipr  .drawing-rooms. 
A  grey  pattern  on  a  white  ground — ^pattern 
and  gro^nd  beii^  balanced  pretty  evenly— ia, 
however,  v^xy  sticQi^gh  recommen,d^d.  Jls  a 
general  rule,  ^ays  Sf  Chevreul,  ihe  colour 
o^.thaxiOY^ruig  of  thechaii^  sboujd  be.com- 
pUmeniairy^to  thie  prevailing  colour  of  the 
naper-haiiging,  the  lyindow  curtains  should 
bei  ,of  the  colour  of  the  x^bairs,  haymg 
binges,  of;  the,  ^olouf  of  the  paperrhangr 
ing.,  .'J,Tiei;Ca,i'p©t  should  be  chosen  by  the 
aanae  ru,le,  ^  give  ^^ustihciaesi^  to  the  effisct 
<^  the  ifuri^^ure.;  £reen  and  black  heing 
better,  .doi^f  nt  ^^UJ^  .if^der,  mahogany 
t^a^  r^. scarlet, qt  oi^^ge*  To  mahogany 
qhlM^  €F»en  ^v^iaare.good  whei^  uniformity 
is,  not  despfed,  laaipiiU  rooms  a  liawno|iy 
should  bp  8oi;t^ht  hy  carfyi^g,  throu^out  ^ 
analog  Off  colourrt<^the,  contrast  ^|lonld  be 
of  toua^  and  l^ws^  pf  ^thi^;  same ,  colour  ;  it  i« 
o^jtly  iUthM-ge  i^ofaii  that  the.  contrast  of 
cj^Wur  eaa  be  thorop^hly  well  carried,  oAt 

U 19  ifv^^Yorth  J^^  U>  fi^vdti(4y  e^^^mplea 
of  thia  thimy<,  ,,  Wp  jhavewMeiwed.only  to 
ana8^:om;WvesaQ4.a^  Ifastcmeaeotio^iQf  o^r 
refnteiga.  .^hpeiver  i^eaps,  t^  b#a,ftjudentin 
thJMevmatJbeiV  mnstrci^  AL,  Ghevi;eAjd*§,bQak, 
Off  look,  for  ;ip^i;,/$g^Lii^os|..  ,;W#,  i^  % 


our  own  part8>  not  sufficiently  under  the 
influence  of  the  colour-sergeant,  to  care 
much  whether  we  sit  upon  a  uJack  ch^  or  a 
green  one — whether  it  is  a  wldte  hat  or  a 
black  one  that  best  suits  the  colour  of  our  hair. 


MADAME  OROKDErS. 

Ths  institution  of  the  Dames  Orohdet  was — 
and  I  dare  say  still  is — a  ladies*  school,  in  a 
part  of  Paris  known  as  the  Quartier  Plantin, 
which  lies  just  within  the  boundary  of  the 
metropolis,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  JSlysian 
Fields.  The  houses  }u  this  district  lie  shrouded 
from  sight,  each  by  its  own  surrounding  trees 
or  ivv'oovered  wallfi! ;  or  they  are  grouped 
into  half-built,  crassy  streets,  along  which 
every  footstep  echoes.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  waste  ground  in  the  Quartier  Flap  tin,  to  be 
let  on  building  leases ;  but  not  many  people 
see  the  noble  sitea  thus  oflered  to  capi- 
talists, for  except  residenta  on  the  spot, 
girls  and  boys,  and  the  friends  of  girls  ana 
boys,  who  come  to  the  many  schools  therf 
situated — and,  of  course,  the  butcher  aud  V^e 
baker — few  human  beings  pas^  the  iroij  gales 
bgr  which  at  all  main  oi^tlets  this  quarter  of 
Paris  i?  defended,. 

As  for  the  schools  of  the  distinct^  we  of 
Madame  Oropdet's  knew  of  two  other  iusti- 
t.utions  for  young  ladies  near  us  ;  and  the  veiy 
next  house  to  oura — we  could  not  se^e  it^  but 
a  corner  of  its  grounds  caujie  near  the  kitchen 
of  our  sanctuary^-this  very  ne,\t  house  was  a 
bw'fl  schooh  We  never  saw  a  toy  or,  heard 
a  boy,  but  our  imagina.tious  were  ^uite  cer- 
tain that  it  was  a  most,  extensive  bpys* 
school.  There  was  a  legend  among  dis  also 
concerning  a  Grondet  pupi).  who  iii  fonner 
times  had  eloped  with  a  youth  pelongiug 
to  that  school,  Uie  lady  escaping  throu^  a 
door  that  had  ^nce  existed  iu  pur  garden  wall 
The  door  had  .consequently  been  oricked  up. 
The  $iK)t  ao  immbrtalised  was  often  poiuted 
out  to  me;  but  always  witl^a  vague  wave  of  the 
hand,  that  indiciBLte4  the  ^ntire  l^ng|h  of  thp 
wall,. because  tte  door  h^^  been  wicked  ujj^ 
so  x:unnin^}y  i^iati  no  trac^  was  allowed  to 
remain  pf  its  jexistenoe.  There,  ho^i^ever.  yras 
ttewalL  and  there  was  the  ^tory^^  and  there 
wasn't  the  door,  l^o  evidence  could  be  ihjjre 
satiqfactoij.  ^  .      . 

,  There  were,  aboi^t  a  hundred,  and  twenty  of 
us-rrpupils  of  aU/ageSjj  betyve^h  ^ix  ye^^rs  ofil 
and  thirty.  Ten  or  twelvi^  elder  girls,  wer^ 
^glish,  and  ^  few  others  were  fo^eigneijs^ 
but  the  ,  I^rench  cirl^  fori^ed  tl^e ,  oceaii  m 
which  we  were  onj[y  di^ops.  ,  \^e  were  divided 
into. five  cjaa^e^  more  accQixTiug  tc|  age  th(^to 
at|tainment^  and  ea^h  <5l»S8,  'k^  a  y^^[  fto 
ita^f  on  the  ^ound  floor,  ^nd  ^^piitstresstj 
take  care  of  it  while,  therc^iVo.lead,  it,,to  tbe 
lecture*room  when  mastery  qiifje^,^and,  ti> 
superintend  ttie  preparation  o)*  it^  le^sons« 
The  fiye  cjas^ea  were  five,  4fs^ct ,  scl^odl- 
w/>rld«-  Bvej^,the,gar'^».wa4^M*y+Jled  int^^^a 
part  kv  the  eI4ers,;  ui^  a  p;^^  for ,}%  jw^iq^ 
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Only  at  niehla  "we  were  together  in  a  long 
room  called  the  refectory,  where  we  sat  on 
e&cti  side  of  a  long  marble  table,  with  which 
the  walls  were  linwl.  We  met  there  at  half- 
past  eight  to  breakfast  on  thin  sonp,  or  milk, 
OP  coflffee  which  thegirld  called  chicory ;  or,  in 
the  case  Of  the  EngliiAi  'i^Is,  npbn  straw- 
coloured  warm  water,  which  was  tea.  We 
met  tlere.  at  half-past  twelve  for  a  luncheon, 
which  Included  meat— except  on  Wednesdays 
and  TVldays — and  plenty  of  jams  to  eat 
with  our  oread.  At  three,  each  had  a 
]^iece  of  bread,  and  at  half-past  six  We  met 
again  in  the  refectory  for  dinner,  which  was  a 
I|incbeon  with  weak  ^oup  abided  that  n6body 
would  teke,  and  with  vegetables  added  for 
which  everybody  acrMnbled.  They  were 
taken  as  tlii^  came  by  the  first  who  could 
seize  them,  ^d  in  two  mtnutes  devoured. 
For  meat  nobody  cared  except  the  English 
girls,  by  whom  it  waspireferred  to  everything. 
Pudding  was  never  seen.  After  dinner 
oothing  more  was  to  be  eaten,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  he  drunk  except  cold  water. 

!But,  the  time  after  dinner  was  our  own, 
alwaTS  excepting  a  few  solemn  minutes 
whicn  were  employed  by  Madame  Orondet  ih 
the  review  of  her  young  troops^  We  were 
ebU^ted  ^t  a  certain  time  eve^  evening  in 
silent  state  to  receive  Madame  Gtondet,  who 
^en  went  from  room  to  room,  anid  heard  the 
jfeport  of  our  good  or  evil  deeds  during  the  day 
prOclaitned  in  her  presence.  Tt  was  the  season 
$f  reward  and  p^ishment.  Madame  Orondet 
then  Valked  into  the  midst,  accompanied  by 
the  lady  superintendent ;  and  tilling  her  seat 
nkL  the  class  mistress^  platform— mt,  good- 
natured  old  soul  as  she  Was — laboured  to  look 
iei^ere  for  two  minutes  tcgether.  -  She  had 
floiije  notion  of  the  telling  en^ct  of  Napoleon's 
iAtftudes,  and  thrust-  one  hand  behind  her 
hiiik,  or  crossed  her  arms.  'Wh^n  she  had 
$Mfed  us  en9Ugh  by  her  dignit^^  she  would 
fiiak^  ^  imperial  inclination  with  her'  head, 
a&4  i^  ^  terrible  voice  of  power  (or  what 
^e  meant  to  be  that),  bac|e  us  be  seated. 
T^^n  we  heard  our  faults  or  merits  read  out 
hi  ^  very  lourf  voice,  very  distinct  in  the 
fl^^'  of  (lie  great  stillness  ;  but  Madame 
&olidet  did  not  visit  us  with  much  extrava- 
gahl^  bf  praise  Or  censure.  To  a  girl  whb 
had  done  well  she  commonly  said  only,  "That 
la  Well  done,  my  daughter.'*  But  to  a  girl 
who  had  done  111  she  said, "  What  is  this  that 
I  hear  t** .  When  all  was  over,' she  lijiiained 
a  ibw-mlnutes  to  talk  with  us,  and,  in  depart- 
^ff.  kissed  thos^  who  presented  their  lips  or 
tijfor  dieeks  for' the  hotiour.  ^       , 

WHit.  Msdame^  Orondet  h&d  more  Solemn 
^dmiions  in*  ireserv^  for  great  o^hdef^.  7t 
w}Ube  obs^i'ved^  that  although  ours  was  the 
fi^itatioii  of  the  Dames  Oroiiaet,  implyifighy 
hs  thfe^mofe  mistresses  than  one,  yet  Madame 
Q^o^et  was  8ol^  empress  ahd  lawgiver.  She 
Hiulh^n  left  in  sble  po^^ioil  evet  diltee  tfa^ 
HMsLkii  of  he^*  daughter  at  the  cld^e  of  the 
I4it^<miiry:^'^lt^hi|ip^n^-  then,  sometime 


that  Madame  Grondet  summoned  to  her  pri- 
vate room  certain  offenders  ;  generally  this 
was  for  faults  committed  on  a  Sunday.  The 
culprit  would  be  ordered  t6  go  for  rebuke  to 
Madame  Grondet*s  room  at  nine  o'clock  on 
Monday  mornhig.  Tliere  she  was  generally 
found  in  bed,  with  a  silk  hitndkerchief,  instead 
of  nightcap,  tied  in  a  free-and-easy  style  about 
her  head,  and  with  her  fkvourite  little  dog 
Mie-mie  (a  vixenish  cur)  sharing  a  seat  on 
her  knees  with  a  dish  of  soup.  Madame 
would  give  a  spoonful  of  her  soup  to  Mie- 
mle,  then  take  some  herself,  then  mterspersb 
grave  admonition  to  the  offender  with  amusing 
Words  of  endearment  to  the  dog.  The  end  of 
the  interview  was  usuiilly  hastened  byMie^ 
mie,  who  snapping  at  his  mistress's  nose  or 
ears,  rind  otherwise  generaTly  exciting  himself, 
tumoled  At  last  into  the  soup ;  whereupon 
Madame  would  say,  **  Poor  little  pet?*'  as  he 
leapt  to  the  ground  shaking  his  co^t,  and 
would  drink  off  the  soup  that  was  left  with 
great  composure.  Then  she  would  say,  "My 
daughter  will  you  have  the  kindiless  to  place 
my  cup  on  the  table.  Thank  you,  my  child ; 
you  may  go."    And  so  the  ceremony  ended. 

We  aff  dj'essed  alike  at  Madame  Gron- 
det's,  and  never  wMted  beyond  our  owtf 
garden  grouifds.'  The  girls  whose  parents^ 
Bved  in  Pii'ris,  went  home  once  a  fortnight  on 
thfe  Saturday,  to  stdy  alvsy  till  Monday.  I 
was  one  of  that  happy  numoer;  and  wondrous 
talei^  we  all  brought  home  once  a  fortnight  of 
the  thmgs  that  Weki  to  be  seen  and  done  in 
the  gireat  worl^  .  It  was  a  real'  punishment,' 
sometimes  ihfffcted,  td  forbid  on^  of  these- 
homeward  journeys.  The  nei^t  worst  penal 
sentence  Was  confinement  in' a  smielll  but 
very  oheerfhl  room,  and  the  cutting  off 
for  twenty-four  hbitrs  of  vetbal  cotnnmnlcatlon 
with  companions.  Any  girl  so'  confined  was 
not  alfowed  to  attend  the  lesson)*  of  th6  wd* 
feasors;  and  it  was' thought  Vqrth  while, 
sometimes;  to  be  dr^a^lFy  iricked,  and  ta 
get  one*s  self  shtit  tip,  to  avoid  the  greatei* 
disgw^e  of  grieving  some  gentlemanly  man  by 
a  too  drfeadmlly  imperffect  lesson* 

Wl^fch  of  our  young;  ladles,  for  example, 
could  have  supported  the  aVHcwiAhlness  of  net' 
position  in  appenHngtb  have  heien  inattentive 
to  the  wordti  of  Monsieur  de  Lanii^re  7  He 
was  the  hero  of  many  tikles,  the  idol  of  all  our 
imagln^itSns.  •  He  W^a  a  tall,tfii»,  ]{>ale,  utf- 
^hoiesome-looking^  man,  who  smiled  in  h 
most  grlevohs  'arid  heartr^nditagj#«ky,  and' 
leiinetftipdna go!*-han^d cane.  Hb had'l^iup 
Whitehands'and  very  pink  na^i:  The  first 
thing-  every  one  saw  wh6  looked  at  him 
wnsj  that  he  hftd  long'  pink  naife.  ■ '  He  ciw^ 
ried  p66ket-handkemiiefe  eftibri^ldtered  and 
trimmed  with  lace,'  and  he' made' al^  ittneh 
nattbTk  bonbon  box,  whieh;ns  th^  Fr^nfeh  girls 
said;  he  fcranded' with  |ln*intinite  grace  to  any 
One  of  ns  whocoughed.  Half  MioselY^eh  gir» 
p^HjRJssed  tabe'  id  loH^e  with  Mm  \  'ind  when-' 
eve^  it  was  nedrly  'thne'tO  gcr 'and^ttttend* 
bis  l^tooB,  ther^'  ^#tt^'a  uAiversat'burMile,  ^ 
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BmoothiDs  of  hair  with  little  pocket-brushes 
that  had  TookiDg-glasMS  in  their  backa^  and 
a  tjing  on  of  bits  of  ribbon  under  the  plain 
white  collars  comm<>n  to  us  all.  One  girl  was 
being  treated  medicallj  for  a  pain  at  the  heart, 
wiiioi  we  discussed  in  our  own  conclaves, 
and  traced  very  distinctly  to  Monsieur  de 
X4imi^re. 

M.  de  Lamidre,  by  the  by,  was  our  instructor 
iu  the  art  of  literary  composition  ;  and  he  set 
us  audi  peaceful  themes  for  essays  -^  If  I 
were  a  bzrd^A  cross  on  the  billows,— and 
such  topics-^to  promote  the  sprouting  of  our 
early  sentiment !  Indeed,  few  of  the  youi^ 
French  ladies  did  not  profess  some  sort  <^ 
heartache  caused  by  the  last  gentil  petit  blond 
that  had  looked  at  thenu  Make  love  to  them 
nobody  did  till  a  week  or  two  before  they 
were  mairied.  The  prettiest  remained  at 
school  till  sizteeu  or  seventeen ;  and  then, 
some  day  they  were  sent  for,  shown  their 
intended  husbands^  courted,  and  married  at  a 
fortnight's  notice.  They  desired  no  more. 
Two  or  three  soft  words  turned  their  beads. 
Let  the  man  be  gentil  and  the  trousseau 
magnifique ;  let  ui»m  be  able  to  declare 
them  so  to  all  their  schoolfellows,  when  they 
came  in  their  most  gorgeous  bridal  array 
among  distinguished  visitors  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  w'eaking-up  of  the  half  year  at 
Madame  Grondet's,  ana  then  aU  was  well,  all 
was  divinCk 

However,  let  me  gpback  to  our  professors. 
There  was  clever,  kmd  old  Monsieur  Juton, 
who  taught  reading,  and  read  Esther,  Athalie, 
or  Ph^e  (with  the  pu^  of  nddre  oapaitted, 
by  desire),  with allgenial  enthusiasm,  untillong 
after  he  ought  to  have  left  off.  His  was  an 
evening  lesson  ;  and  the  pleasant  hum  of  his 
voice  used  to  transgress,  and  we  were  dad 
when  it  did  transgress  beyond  the  borders 
of  our  bed-time^ 

Our  dancing  master  was  Monsieur  Petit- 
pieds,  a  large  n^an  with^  a  small  fiddle.  He 
could  never  have  shimnk  into  his  boots,  for  he 
allowed  himself  onlv  a  thimbleful  of  leather 
to  six  slippersful  of  feet.  He  believed  that 
the  whole  duty  of  man  was  fulfilled  by  him- 
self, and  that  the  whole  duty  of  woman  was 
to  move  as  he  moved.  Upon  this  subject  his 
feelings  were  acutely  sensitive,  and  we  girls 
appeared  to  use  our  arms  and  feet  only  for 
the  purpose  of  puttinghim  to  constant  and 
excruciating  torture.  When  we  danced  out  of 
time  he  declared  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of 
desperation  ;  when  we  rested  one  leg  by 
shifting  our  whole  weight  to  the  other,  he 
said  tlmt  we  took  him  on  his  hinges;  when  we 
turned  in  our  toes,  he  groaned  and  hit  himself 
on  the  head  iu  a  firontic  manner  with  his 
fiddlA. 

In  ihe  few  moments  of  pleased  excitement 
that  fell  to  his  lot^  he  called  us  his  little  cats. 
We  had  always  on  entering  to  make  him  our 
most  fascinatii]^  bow^  whitih  he  always  re- 
turned with  imposing  dignity.  We  had 
also  ait  times  to  oniteey  to  a  row  ot  chain. 


which  were  supposed  to  be  Queen  Marie 
Am^iie,  and  three  or  four  other  persons  of  dia^ 
tinction  ;  the  great  stove,  the  bla^k  board,  th# 
benches,  and  the  lamn,  standing  about  as  an 
admiring  throng.  On  these  occasions  Mon- 
sieur Petitpieds  would  whisper  his  instruc- 
tions, as  if  afraid  lest  the  stove  or  one  of  tha 
chairs  would  hear  his  prompting :  ''  Softly, 
softly,**  he  would  say,  wita  &e  greatest 
excitement  in  his  manner.  '*  Gracefully!  Now 
then,  my  little  cat.— <)h !  oh !  oh  1— ^h !  yoa 
are  killing  me  !  ** 

Of  the  whole  system  of  edux^tion,  I  need 
only  say  that  it  was  oral,  aided  by  the  black 
hoird  and  chalk,  by  our  note-taking,  and  by 
three  or  four  thin  books  of  dates  and  names. 
Music  was  well  taught  by  ladies  well  qualified 
to  teach,  and  chained  at  an  extra  rate  when 
taught  by  masters.  France  was,  of  couxse^ 
regarded  as  the  only  country  which  afforded 
subjeet-matter  for  the  study  of  geography, 
the  other  countries  deserving  no  more  than  a 
passing-glance.  Among  them,  Enj^d  waa 
particularly  execrated  by  the  French  girls, 
for  containing  such  impronouncable  towns  as 
Portsmouse  and  Plymonse.  Scotland  fared 
worse;  but  the  subject  of  Ireland  was  ex- 
hausted by  whomsoever  learnt  that  Dublin  was 
its  capital  Six  slips  of  paper  found  at  the 
be^nnine  of  the  half  year  fastened  in  each 
ff\rl*8  deWf  mapped  out  her  routine  of  work 
for  each  of  the  six  days  of  the  week.  We 
worked  cheerfully  enough,  and  there  were 
three  competitions  every  year  for  prizes.  Ux>oa 
such  topics  I  need  say  no  more. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  way  in  wMoh  many 
of  us  regarded  Monsieur  del^midre.  A  little 
more  must  be  said  of  that  unwholesome  feel- 
ing whidi,  80  far  as  my  experience  goes — happy 
asl  was  under  the  care  of  Madame  Grondet-^ 
must  proAounce  to  be  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  a  Parisian  schooL  We  talked  absurdlv 
of  love,  and  suicide,  and  husbands ;  gentil 
little  blonds,  as  lovers^  were  regarded  by  the 
French  girls  as  the  natural  perquisites  of 
those  who  should  many;  and  they  even  acted 
among  themselves,  as  an  everv-day  sport,  the 
detaik  and  scandals  that,  may  belong  to  court- 
ship, marriage,  and  intrigue.  If  two  ^rls 
among  us  ma3e  up  their  minds  to  be  one,  they 
announced  to  the  class,  before  it  broke  up  for 
meals,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  would  take 
place  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  in  sucK 
apart  of  the  garden,-'«all  being  invited  to  assist. 

At  the  appointed  time,  a  mock  altar  was- 
set  up,  and  the  representative  of  a  bridegroom 
put  ner  black-bodied  apron  on  over  her 
shoulders,  so  that  it  should  resemblew  aflber 
some  sort,  a  gentleman's  coat.  A  mock  priest 
made  a  ridiculous  sermon,  and  the  pair  weve 
declared  man  and  wite.  A  week  or  two  after- 
wards, perhans,  the  wife  found  her  husband's 
temper  unenaurable ;  quarrels  arose  in  which, 
now  and  then,  the  whole  class,  or  whole 
school  took  interost ;  lovers  appeared,  divorces 
were  agreed  upon,  and  &esh  marrjages  were 
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I  lu^ppened  to  retain  a  love-letter  addreated 
to  2^  g»  '^bo  was  auppoeed  to  be  married  to 
the  Comte  de  Parcaire,  by  a  loving  Comte  de 
Villep]^ — who    was   a  girl,  aged  fourteen 
years  and  a  half.    "  Urgent !  '*  waa  written 
imder  the  address,  and  Siue  it  runs : — "  My 
^wry  tender  Cousin, — I  have  just  read  ^our 
letter,  and  many  tears  have  wetted  my  visage 
in  thinking  of  ^at  you  endure.'*     (At  the 
hands,  of  coai*se,  of  her  husband).    "  Oh,  yea, 
m7  adorable  friend,  I  feel  but  too  sbarp^ 
your  paina,-**I  ^neep  ov^  them  with  you. 
Oar  situation  ia  very  distressing  to  me  I 
assure  you,  but  detained  here  by  indispen- 
sable duties.      Oh,  why,  why  cannot*  I  fly 
to    your  side"    .    .    .    and  so   on,  it    rune 
cm    to    become    a    very   fervid     dedara- 
tkm   of  love,   and   ends    thus  —  "Adieu, 
iKHMt  charming  of  women.    Believe  in  the 
love,  constant  and  sincere,  of  him  who  Uvea 
and  breathes  but  for  you«     Tour  devoted 
eervant  and  unworthy  slave,  De  ViUeprde." 
There  waa  one  character  in  our  school  which 
never  wiU  be  found  wanting  in  aay  French 
establishment  of  the  same  kind :  namely,  the 
apjr.  She  was  a  little,  thin,  red-nosed  womaxii 
troubled  idl  through  the  ye^  with  chilblains,  a 
xniserable^looking  creature.  Uterallv  one  of  the 
4sreeping  things  of  the  earth.      I  think  of  her 
now  with  pity ;  I  thought  of  h«r  at  school 
with  loathing.    She  was  not  mistress  and  not 
serrant, — as  we  supposed,  a  poor  relation  of 
Madame  Grondet.  She  it  was  who  admonished 
ns  of  hours  that  we  would  gjadly  have  fos- 
0Dttsn.      She  it  was  who  sent  us  to  our 
practising;  who  carried  the  big  keys,— not 
banging  in  a  bunch,  lest  they  n»ght  rattle 
aaad  let  u&  know  that    she  was    stepping 

a,  but  in  her  hands  where  they  were  noiseless. 
e  it  was  who  had  the  power  ofthekevs  to  lock 
us  up.  She  it  was  who  saw  the  cirl,  husband. 
wife,  or  lover,  sl^pinff  notes  under  dooi»,  and 
l^ekdcedthem  ftom  under  such  doors  and  read 
them.  She  it  was  who  rapped  at  the  window 
if  a  young  lady  took  up  her  geography  when 
^e  ought  to  have  been  practising  her  scales. 
0he  it  was  who  glided  nrom  behind  trees  in 
the  garden,  if  any  girl  indulged,  by  chance, 
in  s|Mcial  execration  of  Madame  Grondet,  the 
priest,  or  the  musioHnaster— ^she.  Made- 
molseile  Fhrfaange  de  Herville^  walkiag  lei- 
surely within  earshot,  with  her  hancfi  be- 
hind her,  holding  open,  over  the  small  of  her 
kmcky  a  manual  of  prayera 

Her  tongue  was  against  us  all,  and  all  our 
tongues  were  against  her ;  and  French  girls 
wltpen  they  suspect  eavesdropping  can  sting 
tlie  listener  with  biting,  cruel  words,-^or 
iksj  are  quidc  giris-^only  too  quiek,  and 
cJever,  and  amusing.  They  are  not  often  to 
be  led  to  see  the  eameat  side  of  anything 
that  has  a  trivial  side.  They  have  mercy 
upon  nothing  and  upon  nobody  except  their 
parents.  iBtiier  and  noother  they  regard 
mdversaUy,  I  think,  with  strong  and 
reverent  aifecMon.  And  vet  i^ey  are  very 
T^E^am$    their  ideas,  of  what   thfly  are 


taui^t  to  regard  as  religious  right  and  wrong 
are  sharply  d^ned;  of  moral  right  and 
wrong,  their  notions  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  extremely  vague. 

Friday  was  the  religious  instrfbetioa  day  at 
Madame  Grondet's.  The  priest  then  came 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  teach  the  French 
^Is  their  prayers  and  their  daties<  At  the 
same  time  the  English  mistress  was  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  the  same  way  witn  us 
Protestants  ;  but  she  preferred  generally  to 
repeat  to  us  frosn  memory  seme  novels. 
She  was,  for  that  reason,  highly  po{»ilar 
among  tibose  over  whom  she  was  set  in 
charge.  There  were  never  any  arguments 
about  religion  between  Protestants  and 
CathoUcs,^  beyond  an  ocoaaional  light  sneer 
hasarded.  Once,  I  remen^r,  on  the 
question  having  been  pot  to  M.  Juton 
whether  Shakspeare  waSiequal  to  Bacine,  he, 
merely  out  of  kindness  to  tae  weaker  party, 
answered,  "  Yes^  he  was."  One  of  the  mrls 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Well,  then,  Pro- 
testants were  net  €3iristians  "-^^a  if  that 
settled  the  questicm  for  ever  in  Bacine's 
favour-— but  this  was  all.  The  other  girls 
were  content,  some  with  expressiiig  det^ta- 
tion  of  the  English,  and  others  with  declaring 
that  there  were  no  cows<and  no  eggs  in  Eng- 
land. The  Catholic  girls  were  more  scru- 
pulous than  the  Protes^ts  in  their  devotions. 
They  repeated  lon^  prayers  ewery  evening 
with  immense  rapi(Uty.  They  confessed,  and 
received  the  sacrament  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year ;  and  with  them  this  is  a  ceremony 
of  the  greatest^oment.  I  used  sometimes 
to  see  tnem  wrmug  their  confestsioiis.  When 
this  duty  was  to  be  done,  they  were  aU 
collected  in  their  dasaorooms,  with  the 
doors  closed.  A  prayer  havinf^  been  read, 
the^  sat  some  time  in  deep  meditation,  with 
their  faees  buried  in  their  hands ;  after  that^ 
they  eonnnensed  a  wild  scribbling  ana 
scratching  of  pens.  X  could  easily  have 
looked  over  any  one  of  them  writing  if  I  had 
been  impertinently  curious,  although  they 
were  all  fortified  with  walls  of  books  set  up 
on  edge  around  them.  Their  character  was 
to  be  gathered  in  ten  minntes.  One  girl 
would  whisper  to  another,  ^  Xx>uise,  Louise, 
do  you  remember  when  I  told  Madame  that 
lie  about  my  writing-book  ? "  Another 
would  then  ask,  perhims,  "  Marie,  when  was 
it  I  .threw  the  soup  under  the  table  ? "  And 
another  would  cry  aloud,  ''Addle,  can  you 
tell  me  when  it  was  that  I  tried  to  dance  the 
can-can  I" 

Everything  was  recorded,  even  to  all  the 
words  of  ridicule  (and  they  were  many) 
which  had  been  uttered  against  the  very 
priest  to  whom  t^y  were  repeated.  He 
must  have  been  mislUily  amused  sometimes. 
I  was  told  that  h&  did  not  care  half  so  much 
about  untruth  as  about  absence  from  mass  ; 
and,  indeed,  falsehoods  were  told  in  the 
school  with  the  perfeat  indifference  that 
beloiigs  to   one's  doing  of   all  maUess  of 
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course.  The  j^ris  were,  at  the  same  time^ 
always  vei^  careful  to  go  regularly  to 
ohapel,  and  ttet  not  throngh  any  motive  of 
fear,  because  they  certainly  had  no  yery  hard 
penances  im|idsed  on  them  for  anything.  I 
used  to  see  tbem  on  a  certain  number  of 
evenings  after  confession-days  kneeling  before 
the  table  in  the  dorm^ry,  with  their  prayer- 
books,  repeating  penance  portions— such  as 
the  Ave  Maria  or  Credo—- so  many  times 
over,  as  fast  as  possible ;  then  they  would 
jump  up,  and  perhaps  contradict  something 
that  had  been  said  by  somebody  a  long  time 
before,  while  they  -wwe  repeating.  They 
thought  us  Euglish  (riris  all  very  greedy, 
beoiuse  on  Qo(^  Friday,  instead  of  break- 
fasting as  they  did  on  dry  bread  and  cold  water, 
we  hs&  our  usual  milk  and  toast,  and  more- 
over some  hot-cross-buns:  which  Madame 
Qrondet,  thinking  them  part  of  the  Protestant 
lahtiaHy  was  at  great  pams  to  procure. 

When  any  of  the  French  girls  were  to 
receive  the  first  communion,  they  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  us  for  a  month  or 
so  before  ;  and  were  constantly  in  the  chapel, 
constantly  praying,  constantly  employed 
upon  religious  thiugs— except  when  they 
very  naturally  thought  and  talked  about 
the  dress  they  should  wear  on  the  great 
^>ccasion,  and  about  the  >^autifhl  rosaries 
blessed  by  the  pope,  wiiich  ihey  expected  at 

S'fls  from  their  friends.  Baring  a  week 
sfore  the  great  event,  they  lived  altogether 
apart  from  us,  except  when  they  came  to 
bed,  and  then  they  spoke  to  none  of  us.  On  the 
last  night,  when  all  their  t|k^&i^^i<>ns  were 
completed,  when  they  had  oKn  absolved  for 
all  their  sins  from  childhood  to  that  hour, 
and  with  excited  imaginations  were  expecting 
to  be  consecrated  in  the  morning,  the^  were 
always  in  bed  before  we  went  up,  in  order 
that  they  might  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
us  which  might  lead  them  into  any  petty  sin 
and  make  a  n^sh  absolution  necessary. 

I  heard  one  of  these  girls  whisper  from 
her  bed  to  her  friend,  '*  Ah,  L6one !  K  I 
could  but  die  to-nigh^  while  I  am  sure  to 
ffo  to  heaven  ! ''  In  a  minute  or  two  there 
rollowed  from  the  same  lips  another  whisper, 
"  Have  you  seen  my  new  dress  I " 

Next  morning,  none  of  the  communicanta 
would  wash  their  teeth,  lest  they  should 
breakfast  by  swallowing  a  drop  of  waten 
Nothing  was  to  be  taken  by  them  on  that 
day,  until  they  had  joined  the  communion. 
It  was  very  pretty  to  see  these  innocent 
young  girls  start  on  to  church,  all  dressed  in 
white,  and  veiled,  with  their  books  and 
rosaries  in  their  hands,  and  with  their  simple, 
sincere,  and  profound  fait^  shining  in  their 
young  eyes.  When  they  returned,  their 
parents  and  many  of  their  friends  came  with 
them,  and  our  garden  was  given  up  to  their 
exclusive  use.  We  then  saw  no  more  of  them 
that  night 

Their  Sundays  were  spent  much  less 
solemnly.    After  mass,  many  of  them  would 


work  for  seven  hours  practising  their  music  ; 
sometimes  all  our  twenty  pianos  were  at 
work  together.  Others  spent  the  day  in  the 
garden,  getting  through  their  needlework 
and  telhng  Udes,  or  reading.  Madame 
Orondet  used  to  lend  to  the  elder  ffirls 
translations  of  Scott*s  novels.  Once,  she  lent 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
borrower  had  not  been  condemned  to  read  it 
as  a  penance  for  her  sins.  Bible  reading 
was  imputed  to  us  £nglish  girls  as  a  crime 
by  our  schoolfellows,  and  wss  always  thrown 
in  our  teeth  when  a  reproach  was  wanted. 
I  have  often  wonderea  siuce,  what  my 
French  sisteihood  can  have  thought  the  Bible 
contained. 

The  English  daughters  of  Madame  Qrondet 
spent  Sunday  together,  in  a  room  assigned 
to  them  for  that  purpose.  We  went  with 
our  mistress  twice  to  church,  and  in  the 
evening  had  tea  together,  instead  of  dancing 
with  me  French  girls  in  the  salon.  Our 
Protestant  governess  on  that  occasion  reaped 
the  benefit  of  her  lax  discipline,  for  we 
generouflly  sufifered  her  to  take  her  second 
cup  before  we  proceeded  to  the  emptying  of 
the  kettle  into  the  teapot  and  milk-jug,  which 
Utts  our  way  of  prolonging  the  repast. 

Sometimes,  in  the  summer,  on  those  alter- 
nate Sundays  which  we  all  spent  at  the 
sekool,  f&e  or  two  of  us  English  girls  were 
ritlowed  to  take  an  evening  walk  out  of 
d^m  with  onr  governess.  We  went  to  the 
^ftu'C  Monceau,  or  to  Passy,  and  looked  down 
on  the  river  and  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  expeditions 
that  we  saw  Monsieur  de  Lamidre  sitting 
under  a  tree  with  a  young  lady,  eating 
cherries  out  of  a  marvellously  common  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  report  instantiy 
spread  in  the  school,  and  it  was  said  that  he 
was  going  to  be  miurried ;  which  indeed  he 
was.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  heart- 
aches thus  occasioned  was  enormous. 
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SUNDAY  TEA-GARDENS. 

I  HAVE  been  over,  in  my  time  (and  it  has 
not  been  so  extended  a  one,  either)  a  good 
many  **  works.''  Works  for  making  sas,  and 
cotton  sheetings^  and  lump  sugar,  and  ladies' 
b<mnet  ribbons>  and  gutta  perdia  tubing,  and 
biaeuits  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  navy. 
I  have  seen  innumerable  jennies,  cranks, 
ofaocks  (excentric  and  otherwise),  lathes, 
screws,  and  endless  straps.  I  have  heard,  at 
the  Polytechnic  and  the  Panopticon,  learned 
profefSBors  expUun  multifarious  varieties  of 
machinery  in  motion,  and  have  come  awa^ — 
I  am  ashamed  to  coniesa  it— not  much  wiser 
for  the  explanation.  Yet  I  have  learnt 
one  thing,  although  the  extent  of  my  me- 
chanical knowledge  is  very  limited.  Wherever 
I  have  seen  machinery  in  motion ;  wherever 
there  was  a  snorting,  jarring,  oscillating, 
whizzing,  buzzing,  screaming,  groaning, 
whistling  noise  of  wheels  and  levers, 
cranks  and  piston-rods,  I  have  always  re- 
marked a  very  strong,  warm,  oleaffinoos 
smell,  variating  between  that  of  a  cookshc^ 
and  a  tallow  manufactory.  I  have  learnt 
that  this  &ttv  odour  arises  from  the  grease 
with  which  the  machinery  is  lubricated,  and 
tiiat  the  wheels,  the  cranks,  the  whole  mar 
chine  cannot  go  on  comfortably  or  safely  at 
all,  without  this  unctuous  relief.  I  suppose 
it.  is  the  same  with  the  axle-boxes  of  the 
railway  carriages,  which  swallow  up  the 
y«Uow  compound  administered  to  them  by 
railway-porters  bo  greedily ;  I  suppose  it  is 
the  same  with  the  1-don't-know-how-many- 
horse-power  engines  on  board  Waterman 
Number  Four,  which  cry  out  for  grease  so  con- 
tinually, and  make  the  engpneer  so  shiny  in 
appearance  and  powerful  m  smell ;  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  with  the  obstinate 
lock  of  my  parhmr  door,  which  in  its  rebel- 
Hotts  rustinesa  sets  up  its  tumblers  to  every 
ward  of  every  key  in  the  picklock's  huge 
bunch,  until  one  drop  of  oil  being  gently  in- 
sinuated into  its  cavities  on  the  top  of  a 
gooee-<^aill,  it  yields  to  the  magical  power  of 
grease  m  a  moment,  and  becomes  as  easy  as 
a  glove  immediately. 

This  human  machine,  which  goes  on  the 
whde  with  so  much  regularity,  and  turns 
out  so  large  a  quantity  of  work,  material  and 
intdleoUial,  with  such  satisfaction  to  society, 


I  requires  a  little  grease,  too,  some^es.  That 
cunning  engineer,  Nature,  has  of  herself  pro- 
vided a  natural  spontaneous  oil  for  the  lubri- 
cation  of  the  joints  of  the  body,  else  would 
the  muscles  grow  rigid  and  the  sinews 
crack.  But  the  joints  of  the  mind:  do 
not  t/u^  require  to  be  greased  occasionally  ? 
Is  that  machinery  which  works  in  cel- 
lular tissues,  and  beneath  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  in  a  network  of  so  many  thou- 
sand exquisitely  delicate  meshes,  so  easily 
bn^en,  so  hardly  repaired,  in  no  need 
of  relief  1  Is  the  brain  not  in  some 
dtoger  of  growing  rusty,  and  out  of  order, 
of  stopping  altogether  for  lack  of  oil,  or, 
through  ceaseless  and  intolerable  fric- 
tion, of  goins  (which  is  worse)  to  all  sorts  of 
blazes  of  discontent,  hatred,  and  angry 
madness,  if  a  drop  of  oil  on  a  goose-quill  be 
not  tenderly  administered  now  and  then? 
When  that  big  ship  the  Royal  Albert  was 
launched  at  Woolwich  the  other  day,  unnum- 
bered pounds  m  tallow  were  employed  to 
grease  her  false  keel,  and  the  ways  down 
which  she  slid.  Else  would  she  have  stuck 
in  the  slip  till  this  day,  and  forty-thousand 
dogshores  might  have  been  knocked  away  in 
I  vam.  The  ship  of  life  will  stick  in  the  mud 
too,  if  a  little  grease  be  not  judiciously  em 
ployed  to  get  her  o£f. 

The  elders  of  this  nation,  until  very  lately, 
would  not  seem  to  have  had  much  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  lubricant  for  the  well-going  of 
the  machine  public.  They  barely  acknow- 
ledge, even  now,  that  grease  may  be  a  good 
thing :  leaving  the  public  to  supply  its 
own  grease  (if  it  can)  according  to  its  own 
imaginations.  Thus  one  citizen  has  mixed 
his  lubricant  with  scented  bear's  grease, 
another  with  brandy  and  water,  another  with 
raw  gin,  a  fourth  with  vinegar,  a  fifth 
with  gall  and  wormwood.  Another  and  a 
far  more  numerous  class,  who  cannot  always 
help  or  choose  for  themselves,  and  do  require 
a  little  help  sometimes,  have  taken  any  grease 
that  came  to  hand  iust  as  they  could  get  it,  and 
have  got  on  as  well  as  they  could — running 
off  the  road  and  comine  into  dangerous  col- 
lision now  and  then,  to  uie  great  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  aforesaid  elders. 

The  few  can  grease  their  wheels  any  day 
in  the  week,  and  aU  day  long,  if  they  like. 
The  many  have  only  tlie  one  day,  Sunday, 
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and  but  a  few  boon  of  that,  to  clean  off  the 
accumulating  rust  which  the  social  wheels 
will  gather  from  se'nnight  to  se'nnight  I 
cursorily  traced,  lately,  some  of  the  stfeet 
features  of  a  Sunday  oat.  Let  me  devote 
these  present  lines  to  Sunday  on  the  river 
and  in  the  tea-gardens. 

Waterman  Number  One  Himdred,in  which 
I  start  from  Hungerford  Pier,  is  very  full.  So 
crowded  is  it  when  we  start,  that  I  -skouM'be 
inclined  to  give  a  flat  contradiction  to  anybody 
who  tfild  me  it  could  possibly  hold  any 
more  ;  yet  we  seem  to  take  in  and  find  room 
for  a  few  dozen  more  at  every  pier.  We  are 
(and  I  mm  delighted  to  «ee  it)  a  mixed 
assembly :  swells  of  the  most  tolMim  descrip- 
tion ^cdte  baiTicaded  from  the  vulgar  view  by 
ollHrvuiid  collars,  sad  elevated  above  meaner 
nortals  towards  t^ir  native  ether  by  the 
highest  of  heeled  boots,  being  in  dose  proxi- 
mity to  homy-handed  mecbanies  and  their 
fiuDSLlies.  Soidiers,  working  young  fellows 
and  their  ««ieetfaearts,  and  boys,  who  have 
been  clubbing  among  themselves  for  cheroots 
and  l)alf-{nnt  bottles  of  stout,  togeUier  with 
that  iatoxicatiag  viand,  the  Abemetby  bis- 
onit,  and  who  are  bent  on  seeing  life.  I 
am  pleased  to  observe,  too,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  passengers  have 
provided  l^mselves  with  copies  of  the{ 
cheap  periodicals  sold  on  the  steamboat 
piers.  I  am  noit  disposed,  aoeiog  fiiem  read, 
to  be  quite  so  d-itical  as  to  the  (diaraeter  of 
the  literatune  ^they  are  readings  as  a  news- 
paper eomfDiwioner,  or  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  but  Uttle  sibcnBt  St. 
AlphoBso  Liguori,  or  Doetor  Lardner  on  the 
Steam-Eneiue,  or  Anonymous  on  the  Measure- 
ment of  the  Parabohi,  in  these  piiblicatioiis. 
I  see  a  good  many  lurBooroiis  woodcuts,  and 
observe  sundry  grins  of  the  broadest  dcaerip- 
tion  pervading  the  countenances  of  the  pur- 
chasers as  tliey  read.  'Ihis  is  bad.  It  is 
better  though,  or  so  it  appears  to  sera,  that  they 
should  be  studying  a  nonsensical  bvoadsfaeet 
of  fan,  with  one  hundsed  oomic  outs  for  one  | 
penuy,  or  -even  that  they  should  be  absorbed  I 
by  the  last  polioe-caae,  or  elepeiBent  in  high  | 
life,  than  they  should  be  begnilisg  iheir 
paSisa^  down  the  river  by  shouting^eurrilities 
to  the  passengers  by  other  boats.  The  Sunday 
tr;]^ieller8  liad  no  better  amusement  than 
tliut,  in  the  polished  days  of  Mr.  Ned  Ward. 
People  were  given  to  it  even  in  the 
soberer  days  when  it  pleased  Doctor  Johnson  | 
to  take  a  ^ir  of  souUs  at  the  GJtmple  Stairs 
with  Mr.  Bosweil. 

We  paddle  down  the  river  in  t<he  golden 
evening.  The  very  smoke  of  Londim  turns 
crimson  in  honour  of  the  Su&di^  «ua,  and 
wraps  round  the  blue  dome  of  the  nastor- 
ehnroh  like  a  king^  onantle.  The  white 
shirtsleeves  <^  the  rowers  that  shoot  past  «s; 
the  thousand  and  one  masts  in  the  pod, 
dressed  out  with  Sunday  fiags  ;  the  thronged 
GravesABd  boats,  full  of  light  bonnets  and 
sumo^r  nufiliiia;    the  tunefol   bauds,   the 


dancing,  rippling,  apai'kliag^water,  looking  as 
though  it  would  never  have  the  heart  to 
drown  a  man — all  these  make  my  soul  merry 
withim  me,  and  give  great  glory  to  Grease. 
More  than  this,  I  liarve  ^cked  up  a  genial 
companion  on  board.  ''Comes  jucimdus  in 
vi&  pro  vehiculo  est."  A  merry  travelling 
companion  is  as  good  as  a  coach,  says  old 
TuUy,  and  my  travelling  friend  is  indeed  the 
Tepresentati^^  of  a  coach — I  have  seen  him 
upon  a  coach  often^  I  fancy ;  a  long  coach, 
painted  black,  with  much  velvet  and  fringe 
upon  it,  drawn  by  long-tailed,  long-maned 
horses,  also  black  ;  and  on  the  roof  of  which 
my  friend  with  some  half-dozen  others  sit 
with  their  legs  swinging,  and  holding  on  by 
the  ornamented  pegs,  to  which  the  black 
ostridi  plumes  are  affixed.  He  has  those 
phimes  m  a  bag  beside  him  now,  on  board 
Waterman  One  Hundred  ;  and,  having  a  red 
nose,  a  rusty  black  suit^  a.  feayed  white 
neckcloth,  and  a  most  humourous  oounte- 
nanoe,  is--^  oourse— an  undertaker's  man.  I 
like  him  much,  though  that  never-£uling 
odour  of  Brindled  Mouldiness  and  recently 
consumed  apints  which  distinguishes  kis  pro- 
fession, pervades  him.  .He  is  fiuU  of  humour, 
shrewd  observ^ation,  eaustie  comment  toki 
good-humoured  satii-e.  He  takes  the  c9i,eeriest 
view  of  things  mundane.  I  should  like  him 
to  bury  me.--*Bamp  I 

This  last  ejaculation,  I  humbly  beg  to 
observe,  does  not  in  the  least  relate  to  the 
mirths  philosaphy  of  tbe  msEn  who  does 
black  woik.  It  is  Waterman  Number  One 
Hundi*ed  that  bumps,  not  the  imdertaker. 
I  had  obsei-ved  for  a  oonsiderable  time  that 
our  gallant  'Craft  was  moving  through  the 
water  rather  slowly,  and  made  very  little 
w!ay,  and  that  we  were  on  this  side  of  the 
Tunnel  Pier,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  at 
Black  wall.  I  had  hal^  in  my  carelessuess,  and 
desire  to  impute  the  best  motives  to  every- 
body, assumed  that  the  Watermanls  eaptain 
desired  to  give  us  the  best  possible  view  of 
the  river  prospect,  and  therefc9«  steamed 
along  gently ;  but  the  bujoip  scattetu  that 
theory  to  theindnds.  Have  we  run  agreimdf 
Have  we  spruag  a  leak  ?  Are  we  to  go  down 
as  when  JE!€mpenfelidt*s  sword  was  in  ike 
sheath,  whea  his  fittgers  held  the  pen,<tbe 
Boyal  George  went  down  witii  twice  four 
handited  men  ?  An  immediate  rush  is  nsade 
forward,  and  a  counte^'rush  aft.  The  e&rine 
begins  to  give  forth  staanr e  noises,  and  to 
emitatssim  from  tstrange  plaoes.  The  ladies 
beffin  to  -scream  and  tnrealen  fainting  ; 
and  a  ooasidsrable  section  Knehemently^expiMBS 
their  wish  and  determiiMction  to  ^^t  out,** 
which,  thsre  being  no  boat  near,  is  ridi- 
eulous.  There  is  '' something  the  natter** 
with  the  engines.  I  think  tiiere  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  engiswer,  whose 
greasy  trunk,  aocumhtnt  betwoen  the  deck 
and  the  engine-room  skylWht,  is  nosr 
visible,  and  who  looks  wrathfiuly,  and,  I  am 
afraid  a  little  ruaafnUy,  «t  the  eaptaia.    Tl»s 
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^1-boy  has  disappeared  altogether.  Has  he 
mutinied  1  la  he  traitor  i  Can  he  hare 
sold  himself  for  Russian  gold  ?  The  captain 
seems  pnzzled.  He  sweeps  the  horfxon  with 
his  eagle  glance,  but  the  glanee  comes  back 
as  if  it  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
excursion.  He  loc^s  down  at  the  engineer's 
wratiiful  tmnk,  and  into  the  coaly  engine- 
room,  as  if  this  last  were  the  crater  of  Motnrt 
"Vesuviiis,  und  he  didn't  know  what  to  mstikB 
of  Mm.  A  gentleman  on  board  (he  turned  a 
little  pale  at  the  bump,  and  assnred  his  lady 
companion  rather  tremulously,  that  there  was 
no  «ianger),  wishing  to  be  facetious  under 
difficulties,  asks  the  captain  "what  his  little 
^rame  is  ?  "  to  whicli  the  commander  answers, 
like  an  oracle  of  Delpho?,  "  to  get  to  Wool- 
'widi  as  fast  as  he  can  ;**  but,  orade-like,  does 
not  explain  how  he  intends  to  accomplish  the 
feat.  A  great  many  people  hare  gathered 
amidships,  and  are  examming  the  enji^ines 
with  that  fixed,  absorbed  vacuity  of  cnriosity 
with  which  people  look  at  the  moon,  or  a 
fallen  cabhorse,  or  ai;L  omnibus  with  the 
wheel  oSf  or  a  gentleman  having  his  boots 
cleaned  by  one  of  the  brigade.  Sereral 
people  say  **  it*s  a  shame,"  and  the  juvenile 
portion  of  the  passengers  generally  vote  the 
accident  **  a  lark  ;  **  one  gloomy  man  (there 
is  always  one  person  at  least  in  ever}'  public 
conveyance,  whose  name  is  Misanthropos, 
and  who  haites  mankind)  prophesies  fatal 
consequences,  and  audibly  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  the  directors  of  the  company  are 
liable  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter,  and 
that  the  stoker  is  drunk ;  one  mdividual 
in  a  light  brown  paletot,  publicly  gives  out 
his  determination  to  write  to  the  Times,  and 
probably  retiring  within  himself  to  concoct 
that  epistle,  mentally,  is  thencefoith  dumb. 
Meanwhile,  the  steamer  continues  motionless. 
After  a  great  deal  of  hammering  and  rum- 
bling, and  a  colloquy  between  the  captain 
and  the  engineer,  which  is  rather  more  per-  ' 
4onal  than  pleasant,  the  paddle-wheels  make  ■ 
a  feeble  revolution  or  two,  and  then  stop  | 
again.  Worse  than  this,  the  anchor  won't ' 
hold  the  cround,  and  we  drift  miserably  into  ' 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  like  a  log  as  we 
are,  passed  by  crowded  steamboats  that 
laugh  at  OUT  disaster,  and  heavy  »lug^isli 
h^EtteoTB  and  hay-barges,  whose  fantailed- 
hatt^  commanders  openly  deride  us.  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  this  any  longer.  A  wherry 
approaches.  I  jump  in  it ;  and  if  the  officers 
of  the  company  want  to  collect  the  sky-blue 
ticket  which  is  available  for  this  day  only, 
and  from  the  pier  from  which  it  is  issued, 
they  must  come  and  fetch  it.  Thus,  I  leave 
Waterman  Number  One  Hundred  to  her  fate. 
I  idiould  have  liked  to  take  the  man  who  does 
black  work  with  me,  but  he  sticks  to  the 
rfiip — ^probably  with  an  eye  to  business.  Off 
goes  the  wherry,  and  whether  the  Water- 
man steamer  went  to  Woolwich,  or  Wales,  or 
the  World's  end  that  day,  I  don't  know. 
Of  all  havens  on  the  shores  of  the  earth  I 


am  landed  at  Rotherbithe.  I  do  not  object 
to  paying  the  somewhat  exorbitant  fare 
which  my  conductor  demands  of  me,  because 
he  grounds  his  extortion  upon  the  vsry  logi- 
cal pontion  that  *'  steamers  donH;  break  down 
everr  dav."  Happily,  they  don't.  But,  I 
think  when  I  have  advanced  a  few  hun- 
dred paces  inlaaad,  that  I  might  just  as 
wdl  have  been  set  ashore  on  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, or  on  the  inhospitable  adores  of 
Patagonia,  as  at  Botherhithe.  It  is  dread- 
fully barbarous.  I  know  the  Commercial 
Docks  must  be  close  by,  for  I  wander  over 
bridges  and  among  leeks,  and  am  beset  by 
j»r<fi  of  ships  at  every  step.  But  I  can 
find  no  houses,  no  edifices  save  ropeyard  H 
and  sailyard  X  ;  I  can  see  nothing  in  the 
distance  but.  windmills,  tall  chimneys,  and 
more  masts  of  ships.  1  know  that  Deptford 
and  Greenwich  must  be  some  two  or  three 
miles  iurtiier  on,  but  I  can  find  no  one  to  put 
me  in  the  direct  road  thereto.  I  meet  four 
men  in  fur  caps  and  red  flannel  shirts.  I  ask 
them  ;  but  the  spokesman  (if  he  indeed  could 
be  called  a  spokesman  who  spoke  not), 
answers  with  a  guttural  grunt,  like  a  be- 
nighted Dutchman  as  he  is,  and  walks  away. 
I  ask  an  educational  man,  in  black,  with  a 
white  neckcloth,  but  he,  pulling  a  dial  from 
his  poke  (like  the  philosopher  in  As  You 
Like  It,  that  Jaques  met),  tells  me  very 
wiaelv  that  it  is  half-^past  six  o*clodc,  and  that 
Shiloh  Chapel  is  dose  by.  I  come  at  last  to 
a  dreary  canal,  a  most  melancholy  artificial 
estuary  like  a  river  that  has  seen  the  vanity 
of  the  woiid's  ways,  and  has  determined  to 
live  by  line  and  rule  in  future.  Here,  I  meet 
a  little  boy  in  corduroy  who  looks  intelligent. 
I  ask  him  the  nearest  way  to  Gh'eenwich.  He 
stsres  at  me ;  scratches  his  head,  and  calls 
"Tom!" 

Tom,  a  little  bigcer  and  in  fustian,  comes 
up,  and  saying,  feebly,  "  Rotherhithe," — runs 
away  as  hard  as  ever  his  legs  can  carry  him. 
So,  at  last,  finding  nobody  to  tell  me  the  way 
to  Greenwich,  I  am  fain  to  find  it  out  myself. 
Knowing  that  it  must  be  down  the  river, 
somewhere,  I  keep  clese  to  the  river,  and 
keep  on  walking  stoutly  : — ^not  making  much 
wav,  but  hopetul  of  getting  to  my  journey's 
end,  eventually. 

If  I  am  nearly  an  hour  walking  to  Dept- 
ford, and  an  hour  more  walkinsr  to  Green- 
wich, my  journey  is  amply  repaid  by  the  dis- 
coveries 1  make.  I  fall  upon  a  whole  river- 
side, full  of  tea-gardens.  Perhaps,  with  more 
proj>riety  they  might  be  called  bottled 
beer-gardens  ;  cold  rum  and  water  gardens, 
tobacco-pipe  gardens  ;  but  tea,  bread  and 
butter,  and  shrimps,  prevail  to  a  great  extent, 
notwithstandinff.  Oozy  meadows  run  down 
to  the  river's  bank ;  sedgy  little  summer- 
houses  hang  over  the  brink ;  and  in  some 
instances  the  house  itself  overlooks  the  water: 
and  its  balconies,  perched  high  and  dry  above 
the  tide,  its  windows,  its  very  roof,  are 
crowded  with  Sunday  faces.     Here  you  mav 
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aee  the  public  wheels  greased  in  the  most 
primitive  fsfihioa ;  for,  the  aristocracy  does 
not  frequent  these  Sunday  tea-gardens  ;  the 
wealthy  tradesman  searcely  knows  of  their 
existence  ;  the  most  elevated  personages  who 
i^re  Awa^e  of  them  are  the  licensing  magis- 
trates.   Here  come,  emphatically^  the  pubUc ; 
the  working,  tpiling,  sweating^  patient,  le^is- 
kitively-«ilei}t>  and  neither  monster  petition- , 
ixj^    nor    monstrously   petitioning,  public ; 
hither  they  bring  the  wives  of  their  bosoms, 
and    the   .children  ,of    their    hopes    and, 
povert^y  i  and  though  Heaven  knows  the  m  ^ 
from  toe  lale  of  ]£gs  is  not  the  balmiest,  or 
most  odoriferous  in  the  world — though  the| 
ffardenA  and  sunvmer-hous^  are  of  the  shab-  ^ 
biest  and   daxkest — here   tht^  sit  in  the  I 
summer    evening  and  smoke,  drink,  and! 
enjoy  themselves. 

Yes.    They  wHl  smoke  the  strongest  of  | 
tobacco:  they  will  call  for  a  pot  of  mild 
ale^  SAa  a  seedy  biscuit;   Mrs.  Opus  will  | 

auench  her  thirst,  and  the  boys  will  take  a 
rink,  and  even  you^g  two  years  old  will 
have  a  sup,. and  John  Opus,  the  bread-, 
winner,  will  take  a  mighty  pull  And  it  | 
is  my  firm  belief  that  if  all  ttie  palace  gar- 1 
dens,  parksy  picture-galleries,  museums,  con- 
servatories, and  aviarlefl,  in  all  England, 
were  to  be  opened  on  Sunday  from  mom 
till  dusk,  directly ;  as  Hoon  as  the  public 
had  sensibly  enjoyed  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
art-instruction,,  and  was  approaching  within 
sight  of  the  distant  confines  of  art-bothera- 
tion, John  Opus,  the  working  man,  would 
say  to  Rebecca  his  wife,  "Now,  Becky, 
I  just  feel  comfortable  for  a  pipe  and  a 
dass  of  ale,  and  Z  am  sure  you  must  be 
thirsty,  so  oome  along."  And  they  will  go 
and  pajrtake  of  these  unlawful  things  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  that  the  world  is  so  depraved : 
but  grease  there  must  be— or  things  you 
little  dream  of  will  take  fire  from  over- 
friction-*-«nd  tbpugh  you  lay  on  the  genuine 
Pharisee  paint  au  inch  thick,  to  this  com- 
plexion you  must  come. 

SICK  BODY,  sick:  BRAIN. 

Occasional  illustrations  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  middle  j«:,'es  led  us  to  remark, 
some  time  ago,  on  the  great  prevalence  of 
insanity,  caused  in  the  good  old  times  by  the 
mixture  of  horrible  thoughts  and  lumps  of 
diseased  fancy  with  the  ideas  common  among 
the  people.*  Of  the  wretched  position  of  un- 
happy lunatics,  persecuted,  maimed,  tortured, 
and  burnt  by  neighbours  and  magistrates, 
who  accepted  as  facts  all  their  delusions,  and 
convicted  them  by  the  testimony  of  theur 
own  wild  words,  some  illustrations  have  been ' 
given.  The  region  of  superstition  that  re- 
mains yet  to  be  sketched  is  very  rich  in  pro- ' 
duce  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  mean  to  pass 
into  that  region  now,  because  it  was  not  by 
•uperstition  only,  or  only  by  that  and  the 
•SeeYoLix^pp.170,410,  t 


oppressive  forms  of  a  debased  church  system, 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  broken  down, 
powerful  agencies  as  thev  both  were.  These 
moral  pestilences  acted  upon  brains  that 
had  been  first  weakened  by  the  physical 
plagues  to  which  bodies  were  subject. 

We  are  not  free  from  such  afflictions  yet. 
We  are  at  this  hour  shrinking  from  the 
breath  of  cholera.  It  comes  home  to  the 
poor.  It  comes  home  to  the  minister  of 
state.  He  may  sacrifice  sanitary  legislation 
to  the  first  comer  who  attempts  to  sneer  it 
down,  and  joumev  home  to  find  the  grateful 
plague  sitting  in  his  own  hall  ready  with  the 
only  thanks  that  it  can  offer.  At  this  we 
sincerely  grieve,  and  perhaps  tremble;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  the  terror  of  a  plague  as 
it  was  teiTible  m  the  old  times  of  famine 
among  the  poor,  wrong  living  and  b^  housing 
amonff  the  rich,  ot  townships  altogether 
drainiesg,  of  filtn,  ignorance,  and  horrfble 
neglect.  The  ravines  made  formerly  m 
Europe  by  the  small-pox  or  measles,  the 
dreaaful  spread  of  leprosy,  the  devastation 
on  the  path  of  the  black  death  and  the 
sweating  sickness,  have  no  parallel  in  our 
day.  Extreme  as  are  the  sufferings  of  our 
poor  in  the  hungry  winter  season,  we  under- 
stand but  faintly  the  intensity  and  extent  of 
the  distress  which  the  old  poet  had  often 
seen  who  wrote — 

Short  days,  ib^rp  dnji,  loog  nights  come  od  apace : 
Ah^.  who  shall  hide  us  from  the  wioter*s  face  ? 
Cold  doth  increlse,  the  sickness  will  not  cease, 
And  here  we  He,  God  knows,  with  Kttle  ease. 

From  winter,  plsgoe  and  pestilence,  food  Lofd, 
ddiver  us. 

I  particularly  wish  to  show  how  in  the 
good  old  times  men's  bodies  were  wasted, 
and  how  there  was  produced  out  of  such 
wasting  a  weakening  and  wasting  of  their 
minds.  The  treatises  of  a  learnt  German 
Doctor  Hecker.  on  the  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (which  have  been  translated  fbr 
our  Sydenham  Society  by  Doctor  Babincton) 
will  provide  an  ample  fund  on  which  to  oraw 
for  information.  We  caimot  study  rightly 
sickness  of  the  mind  without  bringing  sick- 
ness of  the  body  into  question.  It  is  neces- 
sarv  to  begin  with  tliat. 

There  was  one  disease  called  the  black 
death,  the  black  plague,  or  the  great  mor- 
tality. The  most  dreaaful  visitation  of  it 
was  one  that  began  in  China,  spread  over 
Asia,  and  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight  entered  Europe.  Europe  was 
then,  however,  not  unused  to  plagues.  Six 
others  had  made  themselves  fkmous  during 
the  preceding  eight  and  forty  years.  The 
black  plague  spread  from  the  south  of 
Europe  to  the  north,  occupying  about  three 
years  in  its  passage.  In  two  years  it  had 
reached  Sweden  ;  in  three  years  it  had  con- 
quered Bussia.  The  fatal  influence  came 
among  men  ripe  to  receive  it.  Europe  was 
full  of  petty  War  ;  citizens  were  immured  in 
cities,  in  unwholesome  houses  overlooking 
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filthy  streets,  as  in  beleaguered  fortresses ;  for 
robbers,  it'  not  armiea.  occupied  the  roads 
beyond  their  gates ;  husbandmen  were  starv- 
ing feudal  slaves ;  religion  was  mainly  super- 
stition ;  ignorance  was  dense  and  morals 
were  debased;  little  control  was  set  upon 
the  passions.  To  such  men  came  the  j>e6ti- 
lence,  which  was  said  to  have  slain  thirteen 
millions  of  Chinese,  to  have  depopulated 
India,  to  have  destroyed  in  Cairo  fifteen 
thousand  lives  a  day.  Those  were  exagge- 
rated statements,  but  they  were  credited,  and 
territied  the  people.  Certainly  vessels  with 
dead  crews  drifted  about  in  the  Mediterra- 
neao,  and  brought  corruption  and  infection 
to  the  shores  on  which  they  stranded. 

In  what  spirit  did  the  peopIe,super3titious  as 
they  were  in  those  old  times,  meet  the  cala- 
mity 2  Many  committed  suicide  in  frenzy; 
merchants  and  rich  men,  seeking  to  divert 
the^  wrath  of  Heaven  from  themselves,  carried 
their  treasure  to  the  churches  and  the  monas- 
teries; where,  if  the  monks,  fearing  to  receive 
iuieotlon  with  it,  shut  their  gates  against  any 
such  offeriogy  it  was  desperately  thrown  to 
them  over  their  walla.  Even  sound  men, 
corroded  by,  anxiety,  wandered  about  livid  as 
the  dead.  Houses  quitted  by  their  inha- 
bitants tumbled  to  rv^}n.  By  plague  and  by 
the  flight  of  terrified  inhabitants  many  thou- 
sand villages  were  left  absolutely  emptjr, 
silent  as  the  woods  and  fields.  The  Pope,  in 
Avignon,  ^as  forced,  because  ajl  the  church- 
yard were  full,  to  consecrate  as  a  burial* 
place  the  river  Bhon&  and  assure  to  the 
fait^hful  an  intermeut,  if  not  in  holv  ground, 
at  least  in  holy  water.  How  the  dead  were 
cart^  out  <)f  tQwns  lor,  burial  in  pits,  and 
how  the  terror  of  the  people  coined  the  fancy 
that  throu^  indecent  haste  many  were 
hurried  out  a^d  thrown  into  those  pits  while 
livit^,  every  one  knows  :  it  was  the  incident 
of  plague  at  all  times.  Italy  was  reported  to 
have  lost  half  ita  inhabitants.  The  Venetians 
ded  to  the  islands  and  forsook  their  city, 
losing  three  men  in  four ;  and  in  Fadua.  when 
the  plague  ceased,  two-thirds  of  the  inha- 
.  bitants  were  missing.  This  is  the  black 
death,  which  began  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  to 
ravage  England;  and  of  which  Antony  Wood 
^says  extravagantly,  that,  at  the  close  of  it, 
soarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country  remained  living. 

Churches  were  shunned  as  places  of  infec- 
tion, but  enriched  with  mad  donations  and 
bequests ;  what  little  instruction  had  before 
been  imparted  ceased ;  covetousuess  increased, 
and  when  health  returned  men  were  amazed 
to  observe  how  largely  the  proportion  of 
lawyers  to  the  rest  of  the  community  had 
been  augmented.  So  many  sudden  deaths 
had  begotten  endless  disputes  about  inherit- 
ance. Brot^er^  deserted  brothers ;  even 
parefits  fled  fix)m  their  children,  leaving  them 
te  die  untended.  The  sick  were  nursed,  when 
they  were  nursed  at  all,  by  greedy  hirelings 


at  enormous  charge.  The  wealthy  lady,  noble 
of  birth,  trained  in  the  beat  refinement  of 
her  time,  as  pure  and  modest  perhaps  as  she 
was  beautiful,  could  sometimes  hire  no  better 
nurse  than  a  street  ruffian  to  minister  to  her 
in  her  mortal  sickness.  It  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  this  pestilence,  wnioh  historians 
ofben  dismisB  in  a  paragraph,  destro3fed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  inhamtants  of  Europe. 
The  curious  feet  follows,  which  accords  with 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  6f  all  the  certam 
laws  of  nature,  that  the  nunibers  of  the  people 
were  in  some  degree  replenished  by  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  fruitfblness  of  mar- 
riage. We  know  bow  the  poor,  lodged  in 
places  d.Tngerous  to  life,  suiTOund  themselves 
with  little  families,  and  liow  births  multiply 
as  deaths  Inci-ease  among  tfaem.  To  this 
natural  law  the  attention  of  men  was  strongly 
forced,  even  at  the  time  of  the  black 
plwie. 

But  lesser  local  pestilences  aross  inces- 
santly and  th^  bodies  of  multitudes  who  were 
not  slain  were  weakened  by  th^  inidenc^ 
that  destroyed  so  many,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  few  minds  escaped  the  influence  of 
superstitious  dread,  arising  out  of  such 
calamities.  The  best  physicians  ascribed  the 
black  plague  to  the  ^rand  ceiij unction  of 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  in  the  sign  of 
Aquarras,  which  iook  place  about  Lndy-day, 
in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 
Such  conjunctions  always  foreboded  horrors 
to  men,  and  every  plague  was  in  this  way 
connected  with  the  stars.  Many  a  deed  that 
proved  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  man's 
nature  was  done  quietty  during  those  days  of 
trial ;  bands  of  Sisters  of  C*harlty  at  Paris 
perished  in  the  work  of  ^ercy  to  the  sick,  afad 
were  supplied  with  unfailing  troops  of  new 
recruits;  but  bigotry  and  folly  had  tbek)udest 
voices,  and  took  possession  of  the  public  ear. 

Then  arose  in  Hungary,  and  afterwards  in 
Germany,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Flagellants 
— ^men  and  even  women  and  children  of  all 
ranks  entering  the  order,  marched  about 
towns  in  procession,  each  flagellant  with  a  red 
cross  o,n  the  breast,  back,  and  cap,  and  car 
rying  a  triple  seburge,  and  all  recommended 
to  attention  by  the  pomp  of  tapers  and  superb 
banners  of  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold.  They 
multiplied  so  fast,  and  claimed  rights  so 
independent — ^for  they  even  absolved  each 
other  —  that  t^ey  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  church  as  dangerous.  They  were 
put  down  at  last  by  persecution,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  in  their  behalf 
being  converted  into  a  relentless  rage  against 
them. 

The  rage  of  the  populace  was  felt  most 
severely  by  the  Jews.  Pestilence  was  ascribed 
usually  in  those  days  to  poisoned  w^ls,and  the 
weUs,  it  was  said  commonly,  were  poisoned  by 
the  Jews.  So  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  black 
plague.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  began 
in  those  days  at  Chillon,  and  spread  from 
Switzerland  through  Europe.     Tortured  and 
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maddened,  maoj  poor  Jews  confessed  all  thai 
men  would  have  had  confeased  by  them,  and  j 
told  horrible  tides  of  powdered  basilUk^  and  ' 
of  the  bigd  of  poison  sent  amon^  the  faithful  I 
of  Lsrael  from  the  great  Babbi  at  Toledo. 
All    the    Jews    in    Basle    were    shut    up  | 
in  a  wooden   buildiss    and    therein    »mo-j 
thered    and    burnt    sdiye.     The  same  fate 
happened  to  thie  Jews  at  Freyburg,     In  ac- ' 
quiescence  with  th«  popular  idea^  wells  had  j 
been  bricked  over  and  budiets  removed.    If, 
therefoi'e,  in  any  town,  a  man  rose  to  plead  | 
for  the  unhappy  childi-cn  of  Israel,  the  popu- 
lace asked  why  it  was,  if  they  were  not  guilty,  j 
that  the  authorities  had  covered  up  the  wells. ' 
But  there  was  not  wanting  other  evidence  : ' 
poison-bags,    which  Christians    had  thrown 
there,  were  found  in  spriugs.    At  Spirea,  the 
Jews  withdrew  into  their  houses  and,  setting  j 
fire  to  them,  burnt  themselves  and  all  they 
had  with  their  own  hands.     At  Stra^^urg, 
two  thousand  Jews  were  burnt  aHve  in  their 
own  burial  ground — those  who,  in  frantic  ter-, 
ror  broke  t&ir  bonds  and  fied,  being  pursued  [ 
and  murdered  in  the  street  Only  in  Lzthuaana' 
this  afflicted  people  found  a  place  of  safety.  | 
There  they  were  protected  by  King  Casimir  i 
the  Great,  who  loved  a  Jewish  Esther,  and , 
the  Lithuanian  Jews  still  form  a  large  body 
of  men  who  hare  lived  in  much  seclusion,  and 
retained  miuiy  of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
ages. 

It  was  among  people  weakened  physi- 
cally and  mentally  by  desperate  afflictions 
and  emotions  that  thera  arose  certain 
dancing  manias^  which  formed  a  fresh 
disease,  aifecting  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 
The  same  generation  that  had  seen  the  terrors 
of  the  black  death,  saw,  some  twenty  years 
afterwards,  men  and  women  dancing  in  a  ring ; 
durieking,  and  calling  wildly  on  St  Johu  t^e 
Baptist;  and  at  last^  aa  if  seized  with  aa  epi- 
leptic fit,  tumbling  on  the  ground,  where  tliey 
desired  to  be  trodden  upon  and  kicked,  and 
were  most  cheerfully  and  freely  trodden  upon 
and  kicked  by  the  bystanders.  Their  wild 
ways  infected  others  with  diseased  bodies  and 
minds,  and  the  disease  called  St.  John's  danoe^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  spread  over  the  Nether^ 
lands.  The  St  John's  dancers  were  exorcised 
and  made  wonderful  confessions.  If  they  had 
not  put  themselves  under  the  patronage  of 
St  John  (to  whose  festival  pagan  rites  and 
dances  had  been  transferred  by  the  Germans) 
they  would  have  been  racked  and  burnt.: 
Their  number  increased  so  fast  that  men 
Were  afraid  of  them ;  they  communicated  to  | 
each  other  morbid  fancies  ;  such  as  a  furious  | 
hatred  of  the  red  colour^  with  the  bull's 
desire  to  tear  every  red  cloth  to  rags,  and  a 
detestatioa  of  {»ointed  shoes,  against  which, ' 
and  other  matters  of  fiishion,  the  priests  had  \ 
declaimed  often  fi*0Di  their  pulpits.  The  St ' 
John's  dancers  became  so  numerous  and  so ' 
violent  that,  in  Li6ge,  tlie  authorities  were  i 
intimidated ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  preju- 1 


diees  of  the  daucera,  an  ordinance  was  issued 
to  the  eShct  that  no  one  should  wear  any  but 
squaretoed  ghoes.  This  noadneas  appeared 
also  at  Metz,  aad  Cologne,  ami  expended 
through  the  cities  of  the  Khine. 

A  similar  lunacy  broke  out  some  time 
afterwards  at  Strasburg,  where  the  dancsrs 
were  cared  for  by  the  town  council,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  diape?.  of  St  Vitus,  a  youthful 
scunty  martyred  la  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
For  this  saint,  because  little  was  known  of 
him,  a  legend  could  be  made  suited  to  the 
emejrgeucy,  in  evidence  that  he,  and  he  aloi^, 
was  able  to  cure  the  dancing  plague.  The 
plague,  however,8pread;  and,  as  the  physicians 
regarded  it  as  a  puiefy  spiritual  question,  it 
was  left  to  the  care  of  the  Churcli,  and  even 
a  century  later,  cm  St  Vitus's  day,  women 
went  to  the  chapel  of  St  Vitus  to  dwice  off  the 
fever  that  had  aecomulated  in  them  during 
the  past  twelvemonth.  But  at  that  time  the 
luxkacy  waa  near  its  end^  for  I  need  not  saj' 
that  it  had  little  iu  common  with  the  disease 
known  as  St.  Vitus*s  dance  by  the  physicians 
of  the  present  day.  In  its  first  years  it 
attacked  violently  people  of  all  ranks,  espe- 
cially those  leading  sedentary  lives,  and  im- 
pelled tliem  to  dance  even  to  death  some- 
times, to  dash  their  braina  out  against  walls^ 
or  to  plunge  into  rivers. 

Everyone  haa  heard  of  a  madness  of  thia 
kind  that  arose  ia  Apulia,  among  people 
who  had  been,  or  fancied  that  they  had  been 
bitten  by  a  ground  spider,  called  the  tarau- 
tula.  Those  who  were  bitten  were  said  to 
have  become  melancholy,  very  open  to  the 
infiuieuce  of  music,  given  to  wild  joyous  fits 
of  dancing,  or  to  miserable  fits  of  weepings 
morbid  loiigingay  and  fatal  paix>xysui» 
either  of  laughter  or  of  sobs.  At  the 
dose  <rf  the  fifteenth  century  the  fear  of 
this  malady  had  spread  beyond  Apulia.  Tlie 
poison  of  the  tarantula,  it  was  believed,  could 
ooJy  be  worked  off  by  those  in  whom  it 
begot  a  violent  energy  of  dancing, — it  passed 
out  then  with  the  perspiration  ;  but  if  any 
lingered  in  the  blood,  the  disorder  became 
chronic  or  inteiiuittent ;  and  the  aiSicted 
person  would  be  Hable  to  suffering  atid  me* 
lancKoiy,  which,  whenever  it  reach^  a  certain 
height  would  be  relieved  by  dancing.  The 
tarautati,  or  persons  bitten  by  the  tirantula, 
had  various  whims,  and  they  also  had 
violent  preferences  for  and  antipathies  to 
colours.  Most  of  them  were  wild  in  love 
of  red,  many  were  excited  by  green  ob- 
jects, and  so  forth.  They  could  only 
dance  to  music,  and  to  the  musie  of  certain 
tunes  which  were  called  tarantellas,  and  one 
man's  tarantella  would  not  always  suit  an- 
other. Some  needed  a  quick  tune,  others  a 
melancholy  measure,  others  a  suggestion  of 
green  fields  in  the  musio  aa  well  as  in  the 
words  that  always  went  with  it  Nearly  all 
tarantati  required  some  reference  to  water, 
were  mad  in  longing  £br  the  sea,  and  woukl 
be   ecstatic  at  the  sight  of  water  in  a  p^ 
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Some  eren  iroald  dance  with  a  cup  of  water 
in  their  hands,  or  plunge  their  heads  after 
dancing  in  a  tub  of  water,  set  for  them,  and 
trimmed  with  rushes.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth,  century,  the  cure  of  the 
tarantati  was  attempted  on  a  grand  scale. 
Bands  of  musicians  went  among  the  Tillages, 
playing  tarantellas  ;  and  the  women  were 
BO  especially  interested  in  this  way  of  bring- 
ing relief  to  the  afflicted,  that  the  period  of 
tiurantella-playing  was  cfdled  "the  women's 
little  carnival."  The  good  creatures  saved 
up  their  spare  money  to  pay  for  the  dances, 
and  deserted  their  household  duties  to  assist 
at  them.  One  rich  lady,  Mita  Lnpa,  spent 
her  whole  fortune  on  ikeoe  works  of  charity. 
A  direction  was  often  given  by  this  little  car^ 
nival  to  the  thoughts  <^  hysterical  women. 
They  sickened  as  it  apm-oached,  danced, 
and  were  for  a  season  whole  ;  but  the  taran- 
tati included  quite  as  many  men  as  women. 
Even  the  sceptic  could  not  shake  off  the  in- 
fluence of  general  credulity.  Gianbatista 
Quinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  suffered  himself. 


Other  madnesses  of  tbia  kind,  will  occur 
to  the  minds  of  many  readers.  There 
is  not  necessarily  deceit  or  hypocrisy  in 
such  outbreaks:  they  are  contemporary  il- 
lustrations, each  on  a  snuill  scale,  of  a  kind 
of  mentid  disorder  which  was  one  of  the  most 
universal  of  the  sorrows  of  the  middle  ages. 
Men  were  liable  in  masses  to  delusions  so 
absurd,  and  so  sincere,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  from  a  fair  study  of  the  social  life 
of  our  forefathers  a  constant  reference  to  such 
unsound  conditions  of  their  minds. 


AN  i:XCURSION  TRAIN,  BEFORE 
STEAM. 

ADVBTtTiSBiTENTS  of  Steamboat  tripe  and 
railway  excursions  crowd  whole  columns  of 
our  newspapers,  stare  upon  us  from  many- 
coloured  placards  from  every  wall,  and  it  u 
pleasant  to  look  back  upon  the  quiet,  cosy 
doings  of  our  great  gi'and fathers ;  with  whom 
a  journey  of  twenty  miles  into  the  country  was 
an  event  to  be  talked  about  for  the  rest  of 


^ , r o_-, ,  the  year.    A    family    tour  of  some    three 

in  bravado,  to  be  bitten  by  a  tarantula ;  but  |  hundred  miles  in  our  own  land  was  a  more 
to  the  shame  of  his  episcopal  gravity,  he 'serious  undertaking  than  a  tour  through 
could  obtain  a  cure  only  by  dancing.  France  and  Italy  would  be  in  the  present  day. 

When  bodies  are  ill- housed  or  ill-nour-  No  womder  that  the  worthy  gentleman,  who, 
ished,  or  by  late  sickness  or  other  cause  de^ .  with  his  brotlier  and  sisteiviu-hiw,  cousin  Sam, 
pressed,  as  most  meu's  bodies  were  ia  the  'and  three  friends,  determined  thus  to  ruralise, 
middle  ages,  minds  ai*e  apt  to  receive  tnorbid  a  hundred  aikd  six  ye^-s  ago,  should  keep  a 
impressions.  The  examples  just  given  show  j  diary  of  each  passing  event,  and  write  the 
how  rapidly  across  such  tinder  the  fire  of  a  whole,  on  his  return,  fairly  out  with  a  crow- 
lonatic  fancy  spreads.  People  aboimded  who  ,  quill  pen  in  tiie  little  book  discoloured  with 
were  even  ^lad  to  persuade  themselves  that  age  which  is  now  before  us. 
they  were  changed  into  wolves  every  night.  What  has  speed  to  do  with  holiday- 
that  they  were  witches,  or  that  they  were  making  ?  A  landau  and  four  with  an  eques- 
possessed  by  demons.  1  trian  escort  could  travel  quite  fast  enough 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  young  woman  of  I  for  pleasure.  Wherefore  make  haste  to 
strong  frame,  visited  a  friend  in  one  of  the  the  end  of  the  journey,  when  the  journey 
Berlin  hospitals.  On  entering  a  ward  she  itself  wxis  the  chief  pleasure  ?  Thus  thought 
iell  down  in  strong  convulsion.  Six  female ,  the  excursionists,  whose  proceedings  we  are 
patients  who  sawner  became  at  once  con-  about  to  describe.  There  were  no  planning 
vulsed  in  the  same  way;  and,  by  degrees,  eight  j  over-night,  and  setting  out  the  next  morning 
others  passed  into  the  same  condition  for  four 
months ;  during  which  time  two  of  the  nurses 


followed  their  example.  They  were  all  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  old. 

In  a  Methodist  chapel  at  Redruth  a  man 
cried  suddenly,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  1  *^  and  made  contortions  expressive 
ci  severe  distress.  Other  members  of  the 
congregation  very  shortly  afterwards  uttered 
the  same  words,  and  seemed  to  suffer  ex- 
cruciating pain.  The  occurrence  having 
«u»ted  curiosity,  the  new  complaint 
spread  through  all  the  adjacent  towns 
of  Camborne,  Penzance,  Truro,  Helstone, 
Falmouth,  and  the  intervening  villages.  It 
▼as  an  epidemic  confined  to  Methodist 
chapels,  and  people  of  the  lowest  class ;  it 
consisted  always  in  the  utterance  of  the  same 
words,  followed  by  convulsions.  Within 
BO  very  long  time,  four  thousand  people  had 


in  the    sober  days   o^  George   the  Second! 
Even  the  traveller  by  the   Wonder  or  the 


Dispatch  took  his  plaoe,  and  paid  for  it,  a 
week  beforehand.  Much  more  was  delibera- 
tion necessary  when  thei*e  was  a  stout  landau 
to  be  provided,  and  a  careful  driver,  and 
horses  warranted  to  carry  well  for  the  three 
equestrians.  And,  what  a  stock  of  Lon- 
don eomfoirts  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
solace  of  travellers  bound  almost  to  the  foot 
of  the  Welch  mountains !  There  was  arqu<^ 
busade,  and  Hungary  water,  and  cardam(Ha 
comfits  for  the  ladies  ;  a  bottle  of  genuine 
Cognac,  and  oordial  waters,  for  the  gentle- 
men, and  a  stodc  of  rappee  snuff  for  both. 
The  gunpowder  tea,  and  the  loaf  of  double- 
refined  sugar — most  acceptable  presents  to 
country  cousins — and  the  road-book  to  point 
out  all  the  places  worth  seeing^  aad  the 
pocket  peospeotive-glass    to  see  tliem  with. 


become  affected  by  the  malady.  A  somewhat  Adroit  packing  had  to  be  employed  to  get  the 
similar  disorder  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time  |  stout  lutestring  and  brocade  mantuaa,  buck- 
iatheSheUand  Islaud&  1  rammed    and  whaleboned   as    they    were, 
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into  the  huge  trtmks.    Ituffles  and  lappets  de- 
manded the  moat  gingerly  handling,  that  they 
might  not  be  crushed  in  the  little  bandbox. 
The    gentlemen    had    their  share  of  these 
troubfes ;  for  the  best  suit,  with  its  buck- 
rammed  long  skirts  and  huge-pocketed  waist- 
coats, was  almost  as  intractable  as  the  lady's 
mantua,  while  the  wig — ^firizzled,  pomatumed, , 
powdered — was  packed  in  its  appi*opriated  ! 
huge  box.  as  carefully  as  if  each  particular  hair 
were  endowed  with  feeling  and  would  pro- | 
test  against  anything  but  the  gentlest  usage. 
They    made    little    preparation    for    rain,  • 
save   in  the  thickness   of   the  gentlemen** 
shoes.    There  was  the  scarlet  rocquelaure,  j 
indeed  ;   and,  if  the  shower  came  very  fast  I 
they  uttlooped  the  three   comers   of  their  j 
cocked  hats :    but  the  ladies,  with  only  the ' 
silk  hood  and  the  huge  green  fan — ^their  only 
substitute  fbr  a  parasol — how  anxiously  must  j 
they    have    watched    the    changes    of  thcj 
weather !  I 

It  happened  however  that  the  July  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-eight  was 
clear,  warm,  and  sunny.  All  the  trunks 
being  arranged,  and  all  the  indispensable 
et  ceteras  duly  provided  **at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  fourth,  the  two ' 
ladies,  Mr.  J.,  and  mvself  in  the  landau  and 
four,  arid  brother  Valentine  and  cousin  Sam 
and  his  friend  each  on  horse-back,  We  set 
forth."  I 

Cousin  Sam  was  a  valuable  assistant.    An 
experienced  traveller,   a   merry  companion,  i 
and  moreover  ] 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  be  j 

Of  famous  London  town. 
To  him  was  committed  the  guidance  of  the 
party,  togetlier  with  the  equally  important ' 
office    of  superintending  the    commissariat.; 
Who  cannot  see  the  cavalcade  Setting  out  ? . 
The  lumbering  landau ;    the  ladies  m  mo-  i 
hair    dresses    and     hoods    and     cardinals, ' 
green     fans,    with     arquebusade-bottle    in 
hand  ;    the  two  gentlemen  in  sad-coloured  j 
suits,  wigs,  undress  cravat  and  ruffles  ;  while 
the    eq^ueatrians,  in  their  riding   bob-wigs, 
buckskins,  and  huge  top-boots,  trotting  quietly 
by  the  side;  cousin  Sam  sometimes  riding 
forward   to    reconnoitre,  sometimes    riding 
back     to    consult    "  Tiie    Boads    througn 
England  Delineated,  revised,  improved,  and 
reduced  to  a  size  portable  for  the  pocket, 
by  John  Senex,**  the  which,  purchased  for 
this  very  journey  at  the  Black   Horse  in 
ComhiU,  is  very  cai'efully  turned  over  by  the 
narrator  of  the  journey. 

They  have  passed  Hyde  Park  and  Ken- 
sington :  they  are  actually  in  the  country, 
past  Brentford,  and  approaching  Hounslow 
Heath.  That  dreaded  heath  is  safe  enough  pro- 
vided you  keep  along  the  high  road  and  beneath  ' 
a  noontide  sun.    But  we  can  well  imagine  the  : 
solemn  looks  cast  around,  and  how  the  ladies'  { 
arquebusade  is  put  in  requisition  as  the  tall ; 
gibbets  come  in  sight.     One- mile  heath,  two-  i 
mile    heath,  three-mile   heafh — so  says  the  \ 


guide-book  cruelly  enough,  as  if  to  eniphasise 
the  probable  danger  of  the  way.  But  all 
three  miles  are  past,  the  road  to  Salt  Hill  is 
taken  ;  and  here,  at  the  Windmill,  they  dine ; 
all  of  them  quite  cheerfully,  having  had  a 
good  day  so  far.  Nor  did  they  hurry  on ; 
tor  a  pleasant  ride  to  Henley  completed  their 
day's  journey. 

Another  fine  morning  rose  upon  them,  and 
they  proceeded  to  Dorchester,  where  they 
viewed  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  especially 
an  ancient  altar.  No  antiquities  were  thought 
worthy  of  notice  then  except  Roman  an- 
tiquities ;  and  then  they  went  on  to  Oxford. 
*^Here  we  drt^saed,  and  after  dinner  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  the  palpable  amend- 
ment of  our  looks."  Truly,  a  journey  to 
Oxford  was  something  for  stay-at-home 
people  to  brag  of;  so  no  wonder  it  was 
matter  of  congratulation  that  their  health 
had  not  failed  them.  Oxford  presented  many 
nortable  things  ;  the  printing-offiee,  at  which 
the  ladies  greatly  raarrelled ;  and  where  doubt- 
less they  liad  their  names,  and  the  date  of 
their  visit,  printed  within  a  curious  bonier  of. 
eylet'holes  and  little  bolt^npright  flowers, 
after  the  manner  of  printtng-houses  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Then  they  went  to  the  leettire- 
theatn^  to  Dr.Raddiflfe's  new  library,  and  the 
solemn  Bodleian,  which  doubtless  they  found 
very  dull  and  gothic ;  all  affording  matter 
for  a  variety  of  speculations.  The  spechla- 
tions  of  our  worth}'  diarist  "Werej  however, 
not  altogether  favourable  to  Oxford.  As  a 
determined  whig,  patronising  the  Daily  Cou- 
rant  and  the  Amarterdam  Coflfee-house,  he 
looked  with  little  pleasure  upon  colleges 
where  the  Pretender's  beaMti  had  been 
furtively  toasted,  and  whence,  not  three 
years  before,  the  progress  of  the  Jaco- 
bite army  had  been  watched  with  undis- 
guised satisfaction.  Indeed,  so  inveterate 
were  the  Stuart  tendencies  of  Oxford,  that 
only  in  the  preceding  February,  a  Jacobite 
manifestation  had  been  got  up  by  the  gowns- 
men ot  so  serious  a  character  that  the  heads 
of  houses  were  compelled  to  pass  a  vote  of 
censure,  and  to  put  some  of  the  leaders  into 
confinement. 

Without  reluctance,  therefore,  on  the 
following  morning,  after  visiting  the  Physic 
Garden  (where  the  sensitive  plants  excited 
their  wondering  admiration),  the  party 
left  this  beautiful  city,  its  best  associations 
and  fine  architecture  unappreciated  in  that 
formal  age  ;  and  bent  their  way  to  the  more 
ffrateful  shades  of  Woodstock,  where  stood 
the  Mecca  of  the  Whig  partisan,  Blenheim. 
After  a  good  dinner — a  shoulder  of  lamb  and 
caidiflower,  a  couple  of  chickens  and  a  dish 
of  tarts — they  repaired  to  "  this  large,  sump- 
tuous building,  the  noble  monument. of  a 
nation's  gratitude  to  a  man  so  famous  in  his 
day,  and  viewed  with  much  delight  th^  in- 
comparable painthigs and  hangings,  although," 
adds  the  writer,  '*the  remembrance  ol  the 
ungrateful  treatment  he  afterwards  recMved, 
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and  the  iDglorious  peace,  made  after  so 
many  great  victories,  cast  such  a  dftiup  on 
mv  mmd  that  nothing  could  wholly  emice/* 
The  whig  partisan  of  that  day  was  as 
completely  deceived  as  to  the  merits  of 
his  idol  as  the  hottest  tory.  The  hero  of  Blen- 
heim, Corporal  John^  the  darling  of  the 
common  soldier  whom  he  cheated  and  starved, 
added  to  all  the  duplicity  of  the  Stuart  race, 
a  miserly  rapacity  which  they  would  have 
scorned. 

A  pleasant  drive  to  Euston  chased  away 
all  unpleasant  reflections,  and  the  ladies,  in  a 
little  hermitage,  or  sort  of  grotto  of  nsxural 
rock-work -<- grottos  were  quite  the  voffoe 
then-^were  entertained  with  small  cascades, 
and  an  artificial  bird,  which  besan  singing  in 
the  midst  of  the  streams.  Tni&  alwough 
artificial  enough,  seems  to  have  been  much 
admired  by  genUemeu  as  well  as  ladles,  who 
doubtless  thought  tliat  birds  singing  in  the 
midst  of  waterfalls  was  quite  rum.  Onward 
they  proceeded  to  Chipping  Norton,  where  a 
good  supper  concludea  the  day.  Rendered 
sentimentul  by  the  rucalities  oi  Euston  aud 
its  grottoy  the  married  gentlemen  began  to 
urge  upon  cousin  Sam  the  proi>riety  of  his 
taking  a  wife,  having  af&xrded  him  every  faci- 
lity, by  recommending  a  dbrtain  Xiss  £ — — ; 
but  he  replied  that  he  liked  her«  but  does  not 
care  to  marry  1  A  note  of  admiration  is  put 
after  this  provokiug  reply  ;  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  tne  lectures  cousin  Sam  had  from 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  angry  raps  of  the  fan 
from  the  ladies,  at  this  discourteous  confession. 
But  it  would  not  do  to  affront  cousin  Sam 


to  their  credit,  for  certainly  the  would-be  wits 
of  that  age  had  furnished  the  an ti  marrying 
portion  of  their  sex  with  plenty  of  siircasm 
Doth  in  prose  and  verse.  Cousin  Sam  took 
care  not  to  offend  the  ladies  beyond  hope  of 
pardon ;  for  we  find  that  they  all  proceeded 
pleasantly  to  Pershore  to  tea ;  and  thence,  by 
slow  stages^  arrived  at  Worcester  a  little 
before  ^ne,  not  a  little  tilled  with  the  length 
of  this  day  s  journey — forty-three  miles. 

The  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day  render- 
ing more  rest  necessary,  here  they  stayed  un- 
til the  afbernoon^  seeing  the  lions  of  the  place, 
and  dining  comfortably  on  eels  and  Severn 
salmon,  and  the  other  et  ceteras  of  a  good 
dinner.  Here  they  were  gratified  too  by  the 
appearance  of  cousin  Jonn>  who  had  come 
over  firom  Ludlow  on  purpose  to  be  their 
^ide  ;  through  the  perils  of  the  coming  way. 
So  forth  they  set ;  and,  though  the  landuu  some- 
times stuck  fast  in  the  clay,  and  sometimes  was 
threatened  to  be  buried  in  the  sand,  they  came 
at  length  safely  to  Bewdley.  Next  morning, 
not  without  discouraging  apprehensions,  they 
again  set  out,  very  soon  finding  the  unsuit- 
abieness  of  the  road  to  the  landau ;  which  in 
the  space  of  two  hours  and  a  half^  performed 
a  distance  of  scarcely  eight  nules.  They 
now  dined,  better  than  they  expected,  on  hind 
quarter  of  lamb,  salad,  and  ducks  ;  but,  alas  ! 
London  ale  and  porter  were  unattainable,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  mere 
cider. 

And  now  came  the  last  stage  of  this 
eventful  journey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty - 
six  miles,  performed  in  five  days.    Ere  long, 


he  was  their  guide  and  commissary  general ;  so  >  the  landau  stuck  fisist,  and  the  equestrians  had 
they  all  merrilv  drank  to  his  speedy  change  to  help  it  out ;  then  they  were  puzzled  as  to 
of  mind  in  a  glass  of  old  mountain,  and  then  the  best  road,  and  had  to  seek  a  guide., 
retired  to  rest.  Again  the  landau  stuck  fast ;  and  this  timeg 

Up  betimes  the  following  morning — seven-  fearing  lest  it  should  be  irretrievably  imbed- 
teen  miles  to  go  before  bre^fi»st  QRie  reader  ded,  the  four  occupants  agreed  to  quit  it  and 
is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  our  friends  wallr;  while  the  landau  dragged  its  slow  lengtK 
set  out  festing.  No,  they  took  tea  first,  and  along,  uselessly  enough,  behind  them.  The 
then,  on  arriving  at  Broadway,  made  their  road,  however,  as  they  approached  Ludlow 
break&st  on  tea  and  coffee.  And  here,  became  more  traversable,  ladies  and  gen- 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  Broadway  tlemen  resumed  their  seats,  and,  in  due  form 
hills,  our  joumahst  becomes  quite  poeticuL  the  part^  from  London  anived  at  the  resi- 
The  lofty  mountains  and  pleasant  vales,  dence  of  their  country  cousins, 
distant  villages,  and  richlv  laaen  fields,  must  Ludlow  is  a  fine  town,  both  from  situation 
indeed  have  delighted  the  Londoners  ;  but  and  associations.  Extensive  views  are  girdled 
alas  1  here  were  no  London  roads.  So  the  in  by  the  distant  blue  of  the  Welsh 
heavy  landau  jolted  on  ward,  swaying  from  side,  mountains,  or  stretch  out  to  the  vale  of 
to  side,  now  almost  overturned  in  a  deep  rut,  i  the  Severn.  Vivid  aaaociations  of  the  past 
and  now  sinking  into  quagmires,  but  happily  are  also  connected  with  Ludlow,  from  the 
without  endangering  lile  or  limb.  BreAfJast  time  when  the  stern  towers  of  the  castle 
ended — ^the  road,  was  more  rugsed  than  ever,  were  reared  to  overawe  the  Welsh  marches 
and  the  occupants  of  the  landau  were  half  and   the  Lords*  Marchers  dwelt    in  feudal 


jolted  to  pieces.  Yet,  this  was  on  the  main  road 
^m  London  to  Worcester,  and  in  the  finest 
summer  weather  !  They  dined  at  Evesham, 
however,  and  then  cousin  Sam,  cruelly  takuig 
advantage  of  the  wearied  company,  deter- 
mined to  give  them  his  opinion— which  was 
anything  but  complimentary— of  the  fair  sex 
and  matrimony.     The  ladies  bore  it  very 


state,  to  the  day  when  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  held  court  there,  and  Milton's  inimi- 
table Comus  was  performed  by  his  children 
during  the  Christmas  festival. 

The  London  visitants  remtdned  with  their 
hosts  nearly  a  fortnight ;  but  we  much  doubt 
whether  one  single  thought  of  these  past  days 
ever  crossed  their  minds,— one  sweet  fancy  of 


paUentlyiihenarratoradds,  which  was  mucAi  the   maiden    wftudering   through   the   riot 
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hanoted    wood    in    an  blenched    purity,    ^ 

Sabriaa  fair, — 

In  tNvi«tc(l  bfuids  of  lUies  knitting 

The  loose  uuin  of  lier  Amber-droppiag  hair. 

How  great  was  tbe  lois  of  our  fopefetikens 
during  the  l«8b  century,  when  all  the  giorioiw 
poetry  of  our  elder  bsrd*  was  cjtst  aside 
for  formal  essays  in  heroic  verse,  and  nam- 
by-pamby songs  about  Corydon  and  Phillis, 
and  Damon  and  Chloe !  Weil  educated  people 
of  those  days  quoted  Mr.  Pope,  and  patronised 
the  Gentleman's  Magasine,  and  some  qf 
them,  we  know,  had  the  poems  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Milton, — but  wbo  read  him  7  As 
for  our  excursionists,  they  took  pleasant  walks, 
all  by  the  river^s  side,  or  down  m  the  meadows 
— perhaps  wondering  they  did  not  find  shep- 
herdesses in  flowered  brocade,  and  BMrvelling 
greatly  at  the  un^Corydon^ike  looks  of  the 
shepherds  and  swains. 

Meanwhile  the  writer  of  the  journal,  who 
was  of  a  philoisophie  turn  of  mind,  amosed 
himself  with  visiting  a  paper-mill  and  an 
iron-foundry  in  the  netahbottrheod.  With 
great  minuteness  he  detaik  the  whole  progress 
of  the  iron  manufacture,  and  arach  wonder  is 
expressed  at  the  water-power,  which  turns  a 
Ixrge  wheel  employed  to  keep  the  huge 
b<>Uow8  ooatinnalty  blowing.  What  would  he 
Imve  said  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  same 
element  in  vapour  ?  but  steam  was  as  yet  eon- 
fined  to  its  cradle,  the  tea-kettle. 

After  a  pleasant  sojourn  at  Ludlow  our 
good  company  prepared  to  depart.  Again  the 
lumbering  landau  and  four  made  its  appearance, 
attended  oy  the  three  eques^ans,  together 
with  cousins  John  and  Walter,  as  guides,  and 
thtts  they  proceeded  to  Leominster.  The 
laudau  was  overturned  by  the  way  ;  b«t  htLp- 
ipily  in  sudi  a  geDtle  manner  that  no  incon- 
JfTvenience  was  sustained  beyeud  the  fright. 
Affcer  dinner,  having  got  into  a  turnpike 
^^  «road,  they  traversed  Dinmore  hill  with  safety 
' — something  worth  recording  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-eight — aod  arrived  at 
Herefoi"d,  which  completed  tbe  day*s  journey. 
Hereford  cathedral  having  been  visited,  they 
took  leave  of  cousins  John  and  Walter,  and 
set  out  for  Boss ;  but,  coming  to  a  place  where 
three  roads  met,  and  not  having  taken  sulfi- 
cient  directions,  they  chose  the  wrong  road. 
Soon  after,  meeting  a  traveller,  be  directed 
them  to  turn  back.  Again'  they  set  out,  bui 
the  road  was  narrow,  and  here  they  met  a 
loaded  waggon  ;  so  they  were  compelled  to 
draw  the  kndau  up  a  steep  bank,  to  the 
evident  risk  of  overttiming,  and  then  the 
waggon,  having  passed,  they  resumed  then: 
progress  and  arnved  at  Boss. 

Although  Ludlow,  as  we  hare  seen,  afforded 
BO  associations  to  them,  it  was  very  different 
with  Ross.  This  town  had  been  celebrated, 
our  diarist  remarks,  by  the  greatest  poet  of 
the  age ;  so  they  visited  the  church,  and 
surveyed  the  prospects,  ^  which  are  so 
fine  and  beautiful  that  we  all  acknow- 
ledge the   poet   had    sufficftat   matter    to 


work  upon."  Having  dined  agreeablj', 
they  agam  set  forth,  but  again  to  encounter 
all  manner  of  travelling  annoyances.  Twice 
the  linchpin  of  the  off  fore-wheel  flew  off ; 
then  there  was  jolting  along  roads  that  seem 
to  have  rivalled  the  Canadian  corduroy  ;  and 
lastly,  a  scuffle  with  a  waggoner  who  refused 
to  turn  back,  and  wiiom,  th^refiove,  cousin 
Sam  had  to  brinff  to  reason  by  the  unanswer- 
able alignment  of  his  riding  whip.  The  fellow 
was  drunk,  it  is  remarked,  and  probably 
to  this  ctroumstaniee  cousin  Sam  owed  his 
triumph  over  the  burly  Herefordshire 
waggoner.  £ut  we  cannot  help  fancying 
the  distress  of  the  ladies  at  so  un- Arcadian 
a  soeoe,  and  their  admiration  of  the  bravery 
of  the  train-band  captain,  who,  not  with  his 
sword— 4br  that  was  left  at  home,  hanging 
by  its  sword-^kaot  a  trof^y  in  the  best  room 
— but  with  a  mere  ridii^^-whip,  had  won  the 
victory.  They  now  journeyed  on,  and  soon 
came  to  Gloueester,  where  u.  couple  of  roast 
chidEeas,  lamb,  peas,  and  tarts  solaoed  them 
after  the  annoyances  of  the  day. 

In  the  morning  the  lions  of  Gloucester  were 
visited  ;  and  the  rich  tracery  of  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  excited  a  passmg  tribute  of 
admiration,  even  from  one  brought  up  to 
consider  nothing  worthy  of  notice  either  in 
literature  or  art  that  was  not  classical.  But  the 
party  visited  with  more  interest  the  bishop^s 
palace ;  for  this  had  been  fitted  up  in  the 
newest  styl^  and  one  room  was  hung 
with  blue  silk  mohaxr,  which  alone  cost 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  another  with 
yellow  silk  damask,  while  the  private 
chapel  was  wainscoted  with  cedar.  Doctor 
Benson  was  tbe  then  bishop,  —  a  prekte 
who  really  deserves  a  passing  notice,  since 
being  unmarried  he  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  income  in  repairs  of  the  cathednd  and 
the  palace,  and,  strange  to  relate,  declared  on 
his  election  to  the  see,  that  he  would  never 
accept  farther  preferment ;  what  is  stranger 
still,  he  actually  kept  his  word.  After  a  good 
dmner,  the  party  set  off  for  Newport,  full  of 
gloomy  apprehensions  about  the  road.  In  this 
case  they  were  agreeably  disappointed  ;  for, 
with  only  a  few  joltings,  they  got  safely  to 
their  destination.  Here,  however,  a  new 
trouble  awaLfaed  them  ;  a  gentleman,  with  an 
equipage  and  five  servants,  had  arrived  pre- 
viously, and  monopolised  the  best  accommoda- 
tion. '*  We  were  excluded  from  the  best  rooms, 
had  indifferent  lodging,  and  worse  food,  while, 
as  the  climax,  the  ffentleman^s  servants  occu- 
pied the  parlour,  and  left  us  none  for  ourselves." 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  aoquainted  with 
the  popular  literature  of  this  period,  will 
remember  the  offensive  insolence  that  charac- 
terised gentlemen's  servants,  and  acknowledge 
this  was  a  real  annoyance. 

They  departed  early  in  the  morning,  there- 
fore, breakfastless,  and  alonff  a  good  road 
soon  forgot  their  vexation,  ana  a  rural  "  tread 
was  unexpectedly  provided  for  us  ;  for, 
beii)g  sofftoiently  hoagiy,  we  tdighted  at  a 
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4BD«H  viUa^  where,  lor  wamt  of  room,  we 
])f«ikfatted  in  tbe  povoh,  ttpon  tea,  Inrown- 
^read,«nd  wkite  brtad,  new  milk,  fresh  whej, 
and  cards, «  mMt  «weet,  iimocent,  and  omte 
rani,  Rud.  agreeable  refreshaient.'*  We  think 
we  <WQ  aee 'uie  whole  party  eitUng  k  la  Wat- 
tetOL,  beneath  the  :flowery  porch,  and  enjoying, 
with  London  zest^-^ew  milk  and  freah  CQr£ 
aod  whey — thoae  BeldcBn  attainable  dainties. 
Bat  even  shepherds  and  sbepherdessee 
could  not  always  linger  in  Aroadia ;  so  the 
flowery  porch  was  quitted,  and  by  noon 
the  p»rty  had  reached  Bristol;  where,  from 
the  windows  of  their  inn,  th^  looked  out 
on  a  narrow  street  and  dirty  oaaseway  in 
the  prooess  of  baing  daaused  Jby  the  pauring 
rain. 

The  weathar  during  their  three  da3r8' 
sojourn  was  moat  unfavourable.  However, 
they  visited  all  the  notabilities  <tf  Bristol  and 
Clifton  hot-welb,  and  tlien  ast  out  far  ^Bath. 

How  different  was  the  Bath  of  seven- 
teen hundred  and  forty^ight,  to  Ba;lh  in 
the  present  day,  let  eor  last  oentory 
literature  attest.  The  JciJtv  was  then  in 
the  height  of  its  splendour,  the  quevn  of  the 
fiisbionable  world,  giving  laws  to  miUiners, 
and  mantua-makers,  periwig^makers,  and 
tailors  ;  presiding  over  the  ball-room,  and  the 
card-table,  and  passing  sentence,  ba  the 
high  court  of  fashiont  on  all  matters  of 
etiquette,  through  her  prime  minister.  Bean 
Nash,  without  appeaL  Beam  Kash  was 
a  Brummel,  but  with  nMnre  brains,  and  who, 
more  fortunately  than  he,  ibuDd  a  fitting 
sphere.  An  Oxford  atudent,  an  adventurer 
in  the  army,  a  pert  Templar — ^profligate, 
ancl  extravagant — through  all  these  phases, 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  ten  he  went 
to  Batl)^  became  assistant  to  Captain 
Webster,  the  then  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, and  henceforth  continued  its  pre- 
siding jyrenius.  Great  energy  chacacterisea  his 
rule  ofnfty  years.  He  superintended  aU  the 
improvements  of  the  city,  nailt  the  Assembly- 
rooms,  arranged  every  public  amusement, 
ruled  dukes  and  duchesses  wi'h  an  iron  rod, 
and  compelled  even  the  polishtsd  Chesterfield 
to  bend  to  his  sway.  It  is  whimsically  sug- 
gestive to  read  of  the  honour  done  to  his 
obsequies.  Chaiity  children  sinking  hymns, 
the  band  performing  solemn  muau:,  six  alder- 
men holdmg  the  pail,  and  all  the  clergy 
of  the  city  in  duteous  attendance.  Seldom 
truly  have  ^e  benefiEictors  of  their  race 
received  the  honours  that  ware  so  lavishly 
paid  to  "  Folly  at  full  length.* 

This  is  a  digression  indulged  in  while  our 
friends  are  taking  their  tea,  and  doubtless 
enjoying  the  hot-rolk,  soaked  in  butter, 
which  were  iust  then  comii^  into  vogue — 
those  hot-rolls  which  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  affo  were  the  boast  of  our  suburban 
tea-gardens.  Now  they  have  set  forth  to 
the  pun^room  ;  not—4uLvin^  the  dread  of 
Beau  Naah  before  their  eyes — m  soiled  travel 


;^ 


€mu,  and  fly  caps,  and  tJhe  gentlemeai  in  their 
best  suits  and  wigs,  with  their  oooked  hats,  not 
on  their  beid»-^(who  wear  hats  at  Ba1)h  save 
th«  ehairmen  9) — but  daintily  dangling  be- 
tween the  finger  aad  tlnimb.  They  paos  along 
two  and  two  in  solemn  procession,  the  ladies 
i^th  their  two  -attendant  gentlemen,  and  the 
two  younger  gestlenMVi  following ;  while  cousin 
Sam,  quite  d«gag6,  bustles  hith^  and  thither, 
bowing  to  the  ladies,  oflering  a  pin«h  of  snuff 
to  the  gentleman,  like  a  brisk  young  baohelor, 
as  he  boasts  himsaif.  They  find  their  prome- 
nade vastly  pieaaant,  to  use  the  newest 
eoined  pfarfise  which  Bath  has  pot  into  circu- 
lation ;  the  Asssmbiy  Rooms,  with  th«  ladies 
at  loo  and  quadriUa,  and  the  parade,  ^'  where 
two  ladies  of  quality  aagaged  our  attention 
by  their  nnoommon  dress,  enonnoae  size  of 
their  hoops,  and  a  motion  in  their  walk 
savonrin^  of  levity  at  least :  they  exeited  tbe 
most  ardent  admiration."  Doubtless  these 
were  two  ladies  fresh  from  Yaraaiiles, 
who  had  imported  the  Pompadour  w^k, 
together  with  that  resptotable  lady's  fashion 
in  dress. 

Well  pleased  they  proeaedad  ^tbe  ibUowing 
day  to  Devizes,  where  they  slept ;  "haring  in 
ooatamplatioii  a  journey  on  Salidbmry  Plain, 
which  is  represented  as  a  barren  desolate 
plaoe  for  t^w^nty  miles.  Happily  they  tra- 
▼eised  this  formidable  distriot  withootdanger ; 
bat  O  loveiB  of  hoar  antiquity,  members  of 
Arch»ologieal  Institutes,how  shall  we  confess 
to  you  that  their  object  wasainmly-to  eufoya 
picnic  at  Stonehenge !  Yes,  and  here  are  the 
details.  ^At  last  we«ame  to  that  noted  place 
called  Stonebenge,  where  we  alighted,  and 
took  out  our  provisions.  Oar  table  was  one 
•of  <lhe  great  stones,  and  such  seats  as  we 
oould  get,  oar  food  two  cold  roasted  chickens, 
two  tongues,  a  loa^  and  three  rolls,  and  our 
drink  some  wine  and  beer.  Our  knives 
were  cousin  Sam^s  hanger  (fiora  carving-knife 
we  suppose),  and  one  or  two  pocket  ones,  witli 
which  having  oat  up  our  chickens,  and 
sliced  the  tongues,  we  eat,  with  a  pectdiair 
relish,  and  so,  afbsr  this  unusual  but  sweet 
repast,  we  praoeeded  to  SaUsbury.**  After 
such  a  profimitian  of  wild  and  mysterious 
Stonehenge,  we  lisel  it  would  have  been 
^bnt  just,  had  the  landau  been  upset,  and  the 
picnic  party,  without  injury  to  their  bones, 
nad  bean  treated  to  a  fright  and  a  roll 
in  the  dirt  But  looking  Imek  at  suek  an 
instance  of  want  of  poetic  feeling,  ean  we 
wonder  these  relios  of  the  past  are  ao  few  1  Is 
it  not  a  marvel  rather  that  Stoneheoge  itself 
had  not  been  broken  up  long  ago  for  mile- 
stones, and  road  mendiiig,  than  that  it  still 
stands? 

^  Salisbury,  so  celebrated  for  its  spires  and 
windows,**  was  duly  lienised,  and  then  the 
party  w^xt  to  Wilton,  where  they  seem  to 
iiave  been  almost  bewildersd  with  the  fine 
paintings  and  other  curiosities.  A  severe 
jolting  on   their  return,  so  took   away  the 


ling  attire  ;^lbut  the  ladies  in  silk  mantuas,  |  appetite  of  the  sight^seers,  and  rMidered  one 
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of  their  nnmber  so  in,  that  we  are  told  tkc^ 
all  made  avisi^bad  dinner.  On  their  arrival 
at  Bomsey  in  the  evening,  we  are,  however, 
hi^pjr  to  find  that  lihey  niade  a  good  supper 
Ott  eek,  boiled  diiekens,  and  a  conple  of  lol^ 
sters,  together  with  eood  wine.  Having 
careMlT  inqtdred  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  ex- 
cellent landlord,  the  way  they  should  take 
from  Hofflsey  to  Gosport,  and  moreover 
httving  eDig8|ed  a'  gtnde,  they  set  out ;  but 
parting  with  the  latter  .too  soon,  '*we 
oame  to  a  large  common,  where  we  mis- 
took our  road,  and  wandered  about."  How 
euHous  these  treated  engagements  of  ffuide& 
and  mistakes  as  to  the  way,  seem  to  us! 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  only  a  mouth 
or  two  alter  this  toar  was  made,  we  find  a 
short  jottraal  of  a  visit  to  the  lakes^  when 
the  travellers,  after  visithoff  the  notabilities 
of  Derbyshire,  breakfasted  the  next  morning 
at  Manchester,  dined  at  Wigan,  and,  **  passing 
through  Preston,  we  were  led  out  of  the  way 
by  the  gaide,  tiU  it  wsb  quite  dark,  ^d  we 
w^oider^  about  all  night,  and  over  many 
strange  plaees,  and  had  several  disagreeable 
falls  with  our  horses,  but  at  last  arrived  safe 
at  IjmteMer  by  the  dawn  of  day.** 

Not  quite  so  be^dered  were  our  excursion 
tram  on  t^e  wilds  of  Hampshire.  Some 
oountry  folk  at  length  put  them  in  the  right 
way,  and  they  readied  WIdtham  with  appe- 
tites reaoottkably  keen.  Happily,  there  was 
a  good  dinner  at  hand  to  satisfy  them  ;  and 
then,  with  only  two  or  I3iree  fehances  of  over- 
turning, they  arrived  at  Gospori. 

It  is  amusing  to  perceive  the  distaste  of 
these,  worthy  people  to  sea -port  towns. 
Aoeording  to  their  experience,  the  inns  were 
indi^reut^  the  cookmg  bad ;  neither  would 
ike  streets  permit  the  stately  procession 
of-  ladies  and  gentlemen  two  and  two, 
like  l^e  Parade  at  Bath.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standkuf  the  nopnkoity  of  the  navy  and  of 
brave  Admiral  Vernon,  and  our  invincible 
Hawke,  and  the  comparative  unpopularity  of 
the  land  service  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  it  is  amusing  to  perceive  how,  after 
aU,  ^e  sea,  and  the  shippmg,  and  the  jgallant 
tarj  were  ailke  looked  npon  as  something  un- 
pleasantly out  of  the  common.  Gentle  zephyrs 
wsrethe  fSashion  then,  not  rude  Boreas  ;  equi- 
pages drawn  by  four  or  six  long-tailed  horses, 
not  the  light  l>at*que.  How  could  powdered, 
peiiwiged,  styff-skirted,  high-heeled  centle- 
men^  whose  very  walk  was  regulated  by  the 
stop-watch,  feel  au^ht  of  sympathy  with  the 
sailor,  wild  as  the  bl^ezes,  and  rouffh  as  the 
shingles  of  his  chosen  element  ?  Thus,  al- 
though the  bad  cooking  had  certainly  some 
share,  we  find  our  pleasure  party  —  after 
visiting  the  sights  of  Gosport  and  Ports- 
mouth—alter marvelling  at  the  batteries,  and 
•urveyingdoubtless  with  no  slight  wonder 
Admiral  Warren's  flagship,  the  Inv'mcible — 

iret  preparing  to  depart  on  their  homeward 
oumey  with  little  recret. 
Petersfield,  lippock,  Cobham,  and  lastly 


Richmond,  where  a  number  of  London  friends 
and  relatives  had  been  invited  to  nseet  them, 
were  the  laflt  stafes  of  this  memorable  jour> 
ney^aadocottpiedtwodays-^aJoyftLl  meeting; 
for  'Sfo  dined  together  with  great  pleasure, 
reeottnted  somrof  the  incidents  of  our  travds, 
and,  inquired  into  tbe^  state  .of  -owr  ab^nt 
frieniis^  wk6  were,  thank  God,  aU  well ;  so, 
after  tea^  we  set  out  for  our  respeetive  places 
of  abode  in  this  great  city."^ 

Here,  on  the  morro^,  the  unpacking  being 
completed,  the  ladles  rsoeived  the  visits 
and  coogvatwlatigiis  of  their  aeighboiuii 
on  their  safe  returB^ .  after  tho  pertlfl  of 
their  long  journey ;  while  the  geDtUmen,  at 
the  Amsterdam  Oofi^e^house,  re<ieived  the 
welcomes  of  their  friends,  and^  deep  in  discus- 
sion of  the  Pelham  administratioii  and  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-^^pielk,  aMosi  forgot  that 
they  had  been  ruralising  for  fiye  long 
weeksi  as  members  •of  a^unQylittle  9xxsmMon 
train. 

TwOi  however,  did  not  forget  their  joom^ ; 
cousin  Sam,  who  be  came  sober  and  eentt- 
mental,  and  soon  aftiec  took  a-' wife ;  said  the 
wtiter,  who  pleasantly  amn^ed  hia.leSsnre  the 
following  week  by  detailing  at  length  this 
FamL^  Excursion  in  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Forty-eight.  j  -  ^     ■ 


WHAT  MAT  BE  OVBS. 

Tmv  tb»t  4iNtpfaM,  iadeod, 
For  wealth  more  precioat  than  rich  gems  or  gold, 
Lesm  how  to  ^eek  U  eie  thy  hetrt  jrowatadd; 

And  take  this  for  tlqr  4ree«l  9— 
Not  who  love  usy  hut  whom  wq  love  are  oiut^ 
So  thalt  thou  know  thy  yet  undreamcd-of  powen» 

Be  thine  no  douhting  mind; 
More  than  thine  eager  hands  can  grasp, 
More  than  thine  outstretched  arms  'can  clasp, 

Thon  needest,  and  shalt  find. 
Thy  treasure  shall  be  countless  and  unknown ; 
For,  all  it  lovei,  the  hesrt  doth  make  its  own» 

Thou  shall  bretik  off  the  chains 
That  bind  thee  to  the  present ;  for^  though  Tiae^ 
Between  us  and  his  eldei^bom,  nprear% 
Like  a  huge  bulwark,  days  and  months  and  jearf. 

The  bond  of  brotherhood  remains  ; 
And  o'er  that  towering  wall  we,  if  we  will,  can  cUnb^ 

Thus,  more  than  those  who  share 

With  thee  the  gentle  air, 
ShaU  yield  to  the  strong  magic  of  the  spell 
That  lies  in  love,  and  in  thy  heart  shall  dwett. 

And  distance  shall  not  limit  thy  deep  love, 

If  from  the  human  flowers  that  flouiiAh  there 
Some  wanderer  chance,  like  Noah*s  gentle  dove^ 
To  thee  a  token  of  their  bloom  to  bear. 
Far-off  their  home  may  be, 
Beneath  the  glory  of  an  eastern  sky. 
Or  where  bright  isles  amid  blue  waters  lie 
And  thou  may*st  never  see 
The  forma  that  aie  their  spiriu*  earthly  shrine ; 
But  oh  I  if  thou  eaast  love  them,  they  sore  thiar. 
Yes!  thine  t»  joy  in,  thine  to  prise. 

To  weep  for->if  dark  yean 
Should  dim  the  light  that  on  the|| 
But  they  are  ^irorth  thy  t 
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lad  m  vitbk  tlij  hmtt  thy  treMure  gfowt. 

Think  wbc«c«  aU  fo^d,  all  tnth,  all  beanty  flo^ ; 

For  Love,  th*  adoptive  apirlt^  was  oM  givaa 

To  find  all  wWth  on  oartb,  and  ■cak  for  nose  in 

heaven. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

BY  THB  AtTHOR  OF  MART  BARTOiT. 


OHAFFBR  TBB  XlGHTfi. 

It  needtti  the  pretty  ligbt  paperlag  of  the 
rooms  to  ^reeoncile  theia  to  Muton.  It  needed 
mor»-*4noEe1^ateonIdiiotbehad.  The  thick 
j^Uov  NovembfiB  fogt  hiul  c<mie  on ;  Atid  the 
Tiew  of.  the  plain  in  the  valley  made  by 
the  aweepBogVoid  of  the  mer^  was  aft 
abiiit  out  wh«L  MxB.  Hale  arrtired  at  her  new 


felt  inclined  to  sit  down  in  a.stwor  of  despaii^ 
The  heavy  smoky  air  hui^  slnont  h^rbedi 
room,  which  oocupied  thej[ong  imnow  prdi 
jection  at  the  back  of  the  hous^.  The  windan 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  oblong  looked  to  th« 
blank  wall  of  a -similar  prcdActioAi  not  abova 
ten  ^^  distant..  It  loomea  through  the  fog 
like  a  great  barrier  to  hope.-  Inside  ihe  1:001^ 
evervthing  was  in  confusion.  All  their  efforti^ 
had  been  directed  to  make  her  ^nother^a  roomj 
comfor^ibte.  Margaret  sat  dowi^  on  a^boXyi 
the  direction  card  upon  which .  struck  hear  a«i 
having  been  written  at  Helston€H4)eautifuL 
belov^  Helstone  1  She  lost  heiself  in  dismal 
thought :  but  at  last  sbe  detecwned  to  take 
her  nund  away  from  the  present;  and  suddenly 
remembered  .that  she  had  a  leUer  from 
Edith  which  she  had  only  half  read  in  the 
bustle  of  the  momiug.  Jt  was  to  tell  of  their 
arriv:d  at  Coi-fu;  their  voyage  along  the 
Msirgar^and  Btxon  had  been  at  work  for  I  Mediterranean— their  mu^c^and  dancing  on 
two  days,  unpacking  and  arranging,  but '  board  ship :  tha  gay  new  life  opening  upon 
•  „j.  *t^  1. — ^  Btill  looked  in j her;  her  no 


everythtiig  inside  the  house 
disorder ;  and  outside  a  thick  fog  crept  tip  to 
the  very  windowa,  and  was  driven  in  to  every 
opm  door  in  choldng  white  wreaths  of  un- 
wholesome mist.  . 

,*^0h,  MiuM^aret!  are  we  to  live  here?" 
asked  Mrs.  !^de  in  blank  dismay. 

Maxgarefa  heart  echoed  the^reanness  of 
the  tone  in  which  this  question  yas  put.  She 
could  scarcely  cbmmandlierself  enough  to  say, 
'*0h,  the  fogs  in  London  are  someCimes  fkr. 
worse  r'. 

"^  But  then  yon  knew  that  London  itself; 
and  friends  lay  behind  it.  Here— well ! 
we  are  desolate.  Oh  Dixon,  what  a  place 
thisisr 

*  Indeed,  ma'am,  Fm  sure  it  will  be  your 
death  before  long,  and  then  I  know  whoU— 
stay !  Miss  Hale  that's  far  too  heavy  for  you 
tofift." 

"^  Not  at  all,  thank  yon,  Diixon,''  repUed 
Margarelj  coldly.  "The  best  thin^  we  can 
do  for  mamma  is  to  get  her  room  mute  ready 
ibr  her  to  go  to  bed,  while  I  go  ana  bring  her 
a  cup  of  coffee." 

Mr.  Hale  was  eoually  out  of  spirits,  and 
eqnaUj  came  upon  Margaret  for  sympathy. 

**  Margaret,  Xdo  believe  this  is  an  unkealthv 
place.  Only  suppose  that  your  mother^s 
Wth  or  yonrs  should  suffer.  I  wish  I  had 
pone  into  some  country  plaoe  in  Wales ;  this 
18  really  terrible,*'  said  he,  going  up  to  the 
window. 

There  was  no  comfort  to  be  given.    They 

were  settled  in  Milton,  and  must  endure ^ ^ 

smoke  and  fogs  for  a  season ;  indeed,  aU  had  joined  the  party  in  the  evening.  The 
other  life  seemed  shut  out  &om  them  by  as  recollection  of  the  plentiful  luxury  of  a^  the 
thick  a  fog  of  circumstance.  Only  the  dav  1  arrangements,  the  stately  handsom^ess  of 
before  Mr.  Hale  had  been  reckoning  up  with  I  the  furniture,  the  size  of  the  honse,  the 
dismay  how  much  their  removal  and  fbrtnight  I  peaceful  untroubled  ease  of  the  vioitora—all 
at  Heston  had  cost^  and  he  found  it  had  j  came  vividly  before  her  in  strange  oontraat  to 
absorbed  nearly  all  his  little  stock  of  ready  |  the  present  tune.  The  smooth  sea  of  that  old 
money.  No !  here  they  were,  and  here  they  \  life  closed  up  without  a  mark  lefi  to  tell  where 
must  remain.  |  they  had  all  been.    The  habitual  dinners,  th^ 

At  night  when  Margaret  realised  this,  she  calls,  the  shopping,  the  dancing  evenings,  were 


[iQUse  with  its  treUised  .balcony^ 
and  its  views  over  white  cliffs  and  deep 
blue  sea. 

Edith  wrote  fluently,  and  well>  if  not  gmphi* 
cally.  She  could  not  only  seuse  the  salient 
and  oharacteristic  ^ints  of  a  scene,  ]»ut  she 
could  enumerate  enough  of  indiscsriminate 
particiUars  for  Margaret  to  make  it  out  for 
nersell  Captain  Iisnuox  and  anofther  lately 
married  officer  shared  a  villa,  iiigh  up  on  the 
beautiful  preci{Rtous  rocks  overhanging  the 
sea.  Their  days,  late  as  it  waa  in  the  year, 
seemed  spent  in  boating  or  land  picHiucs ;  all 
out-of-doors  —  pleasure-s)»eking  and  glad* 
Edith's  life  seemed  like  the  deep  vault  of  blue 
sky  above  her,  free^ utterly  me  from  ffeok  or 
doud.  Her  husband  had  to  Mtand  drill,  and 
she,  the  most  musical  officer's  wi£&  there^  had 
to  oopy  the  new  and  popular  tunes  out  of  the 
most  recent  English  music,  for  ,the.benefi!t  of 
the  bandmaster ;  those  seemed  their  most 
severe  and  arduous  duties,  ^e  expressed  an 
affectionate  hope  that  if  the  regiment  stopped 
another  year  at  Corfu,  Margaret  might  oome 
out  and  pay  her  a  long  visit.  She  asked 
Margaret  if  sbe  remembered  the  day  twelve- 
monui  on  which  she,,  Edith,  wrote^-how  it 
rained  all  day  long  in  Harley  Street ;  and 
how  she  would  not  put  on  her  new  gown  to 
go  to  a  stupid  dinner,  and  get  it  ail  wet  and 
splashed  ingoing  to  the  carnage-;  and  how 
at  that  very  dinner  they  had  ^t  met  Captain 
Lennox. 

Yes!  Margaret  remembered  it  well.  Edith 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  had  gone  to  dinner.   Margaret 
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all  going  on,  'going  on  ibt  ever,  though  Iter 
Arnit  ShMT  and  £dith  were  «o  ion^  there  ; 
and  she,  -of  coane,  waa  evian  ksa  miflaed.  She 
doabted  if  anj  one  of  that  old  set  erer  thought 
of  her,  exeept  Jiemj  Lennox.  He  too,  ehe 
knew,  would  stiire  to  forget  her,  hecauae  of 
the  pain  she  had  eauaed  fadm.  She  hftd  heard 
him  olfeen  boaat  oi  his  powder  of  pvttiBg  any 
diaagreei^e  thought  far  away  from  hhn. 
l^MD  1^  penetrated  iuther  into  what  mi^t 
have  heen.  If  she  had  eared  for  him  as  a 
loTer,  and  had  aocepted  him,  and  this  diange 
in  her  fat^er'e  opinions  and  eonseqnent  atstion 
had  taken  plaee,  «he  coold  not  doubt  bnt  that 
it  would  faa;¥e  been  impatiently  received  by 
Mr.  Lennox.  It  wna  a  oitter  mortifikmtion  to 
her  in  one  eenae  ;  but  ^e  could  bear  it 
patiently,  beoauae  she  knew  her  father's 
purity  of  purpose,  and  that  strengthened  her 
to  endure  his  errors,  grave  and  serious  thou^ 
in  her  estimation  they  wave.  But  the  fact  of 
the  world  esteeming  her  &ther  degraded,  in 
its  rough  wholesale  jud^rment,  would  hove 
oppreai^  and  irritated  ICr.  Lennox.  As  she 
realised  what  mi^ht  have  been,  she  grew  to 
be  thaidcful  ibr  wM  was.  They  were  at  the 
lowest  now ;  they  could  not  be  worse.  Edith's 
astoaaishment  and  her  Aunt  Shaw's  dismay 
would  have  to  be  met  bravely,  when  their 
letters  canoe.  So  Margaret  rose  up,  and 
began  slowly  to  undtess  herself,  feelinq^  the 
fiiU  luxury  of  acting  leisurely,  late  as  it  wias, 
alter  all  the  past  hurry  of  the  day.  She  fell 
asleep,  hoping  for  some  brightness,  either 
internal  or  external.  But  if  she  haa  known 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  brightness 
came,  hw'  heart  would  have  sunk  low  down. 
The  time  of  the  year  was  most  unpropitious 
to  health  as  well  as  to  sDurits.  Her  mother 
eaught  a  severe  cold,  ana  Dixon  herself  wns 
evi£ently  not  well,  although  Margaret  eoukl 
not  inauh)  her  mere  than  oy  trying  to  save 
her,  or  by  taking  any  care  of  her.  They 
eould  hear  of  no  girl  to  assist  her ;  all  were 
at  woric  in  the  fairies  ;  at  least  Ihose  -who 
applied  were  well  scolded  by  Dixon  for  <think- 
ing  that  su(di  as  they  could  ever  be  trusted  to 
work  in  a  gentleman's  house.  So  they  had 
to  keep  a  diarwoman  in  ahnost  constant 
employ.  Margaret  longed  to  send  for  Char- 
lotte ;  but  bendes  the  objecti<m  of  her  being 
a  better  servant  ikntat  they  eould  now  afford 
to  keep,  the  distance  was  too  great. 

Mr.  Hale  met  with  several  pupils,  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr.  Bell,  or  by  the  voore 
immediate  influence  «f  Mr.  Thornton.  They 
were  mostly  of  the  age  when  many  boys 
weuld  be  still  at  school,  but,  aoeording  to  the 
prevalent  and  apparentiy  well-founded  notions 
of  Milton,  to  make  %  lad  into  a  good  trades- 
man he  mu«t  be  caught  young,  and  accli- 
mated to  the  Hfo  of  the  miU^  or  office, 
or  wairehouae.  Tf  he  were  sent  to  even  the 
Scotch  universities  he  oame  back  unsettled 
for  eommeroial  pursuits  ;  how  much  more  so 
if  he  went  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  he 
oould  not  be  entered  tlH  he  was  eighteen  1 


So  most  of  the  ncranufacturers  plaoed  their 
sons  in  sucking  situations  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  ace,  unsparin^y  cutting  away 
all  off-shoots  in  uie  direction  of  literature  or 
high  mental  cultivation,  in  hopes  of  throwing 
all  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant  into 
commerce.  Still  there  were  some  wiser 
parents  ;  and  some  young  men,  who  had 
sense  enough  to  peroeive  their  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  strive  to  remedy  them.  Nay, 
there  were  a  few  no  longer  youths,  but  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  the  stem  wisdom 
to  acknowledge  their  own  ignorance,  and  to 
le«m  late  what  they  should  have  learnt  early. 
Mr.  Thornton  was  peritaps  the  oldest  of  Mr. 
Hale's  pupils.  He  was  oertainiy  the  fhvour- 
ite.  Mr.  Hale  got  into  the  habit  of  quoting 
his  opinions  so  frequently,  and  with  such 
regard  that  it  became  a  little  domestic  joke 
to  wonder  what  time  during  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  instruction  could  be  given  to 
absolute  learning,  so  much  of  it  appeared  to 
have  been  spent  m  conversation. 

Margaa^t  rather  encouraged  this  light 
merry  way  of  viewing  her  father's  acquamt- 
ance  with  Mr.  Thornton,  hecause  she  felt  tl;>at 
her  mother  was  inclined  to  look  upon  this  new 
friendship  of  her  husband's  with  jealous  eyes. 
As  long  as  his  time  had  been  solely  occupied 
with  his  books  and  his  pnrishtoners,  as  at 
Helstone,  she  had  appeared  to  care  tittle  if 
she  saw  much  of  him  or  not ;  but  now  that 
he  looked  eagerly  forward  to  each  renewal  of 
his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Thornton,  she  seemed 
hurt  and  annoyed,  as  if  he  were  slighting  her 
corapanionship  for  the  first  time.  Sir.  Hale's 
over-praise  luwi  the  usual  effect  of  over-praise 
upon  his  auditors  ;  they  were  a  little  inclined 
to  rebel  against  Aristides  being  always  called 
the  Just. 

After  a  quiet  Hfo  in  a  country  parsonage 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  was  some- 
thing dazzling  to  Mr.  Hale  in  the  energy 
whicn  conquered  immense  difficulties  with 
ease ;  the  power  of  the  machinery  of  Milton, 
the  power  of  the  men  of  Milton,  impreased 
him  with  a  sense  of  grandeur,  whioh  he 
yielded  to  without  caring  to  inquire  into  the 
details  of  its  exercise.  But  Margaret  went 
less  abroad,  among  machineiy  and  men  ;  saw 
lew  of  power  in  its  public  effect,  and,  as  it 
happened,  she  was  thrown  with  one  or  two 
of  those  who,  in  all  measures  affecting  massee 
of  people,  must  be  acute  sufferers  for  die 
good  of  many.  The  question  always  is,  Has 
everything  been  done  to  make  the  suffering  of 
these  exceptions  as  small  as  possible  f  Or,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  crowded  procession,  have 
the  helpleBs  been  trampled  on,  instead  of  being 
gentiy  lifted  aside  out  of  the  roadway  of  the 
conqueror,  -whom  they  have  no  power  to 
accompany  on  his  march  ? 

It  so  happened  that  it  fell  to  Margaret*a 
share  to  have  to  look  out  for  a  servant  to  assist 
Dixon,  who  had  at  first  undertaken  to  find  just 
the  person  she  wanted  to  do  all  the  rougli 
work  of  the  house.  But  Dii;on*sidea8ofhelpfal 
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I   girl*  were  founded  on  the  recollection  of  tidy 
Ij    elder  '*«;holw8  at  Helntone  school,  who  were 
!    ouly  too  proud  to  be  allowed  to  oome  to  the 
!    parsonage  on  a  busy  day,  and  treated  Mrs. 
I    bison  with  all  the  re]4>ect,  and  a  good  deal 
I    more  of  fright,  than  they  paid  to  Mr.  and 
I    Mrs.  Hale.     Dixon  wae  not  nnoonseiotte  of 
j    Xhis  awed  reverence  which  was  given  to  ber  ; 
*    nor  did  she  dislike  it ;  it  flattered  her  much 
I    as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  flattered  by  his 
I    courtiers  shading  their  eyes  from  the  daezHng 
I    light  of  his  presence.     But  nothing  short  of 
I    her  fkithfkl  love  for  Mrs.  Hale  eould  have 
^    made  her  endure  the  rough  independent  way 
I    in  which  all  the  Milton    girls    who    made 
application  for  the  servant's  place  replied  to 
her  inquiries  respecting  their  qualifications. 
They  even  went  the  length  of  questioning  her 
back  again  ;  having  doubts  and  fears  of  their 
own  as  to  the  solvency  of  a  family  who  lived 
in  A  house  of  thirty  poiinds  a-year,  and  yet 
gave  themselves  airs,  and  kept  two  servants, 
one  of  them  so  very  hiffh  and  mighty.     Mr. 
Hale  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  vicar  of 
Helstone,  but  as  a  man  who  only  spent  at  a 
certain    rate.      Margaret  was    weary    and 
impatient  of  the  aeeounts  whidi  Dixon  per- 
petually brought  to  Mrs.  Hale  of  the  be- 
navionr  of  tl^ae    would-be  servant!.    Not 
but  what  Mai^garst  was  repelled  by  t^  Tough 
unooorteous  manners  of  these  people ;   not 
but  what  she  shrunk  witli  fastidious  pride 
from    their  haii-feilow  accost,  and  severely 
resei^^  their  unconcealed  euiriosity  as  to  the 
means  and  fKwition  of  any  family  who  li^ed 
in  Milton,  and  yet  were  not  engs^d  in  trade 
of  soitte  kind.    But  the  more  margurtt  feh 
impertinenee,  the  more  likely  she  was  to  be 
^ent  on  the  subject ;  and,  ait  any  rate,  if  she 
took    upon  herself  to  make  inquiry  for  a 
servant,  she  could  spare  her    mother    the 
recital  of  all  her  disi^potiitsnents  aikl  fsuicied 
or  real  insulte. 

Macgaret  Accordingly  went  up  and  down 
to  batchers  and  grocers,  seeking  for  a  n<m- 
pareil  of  a  gii'l ;  and  lowering  her  hopes  and 
expectations  every  week,  as  she  found  the 
dimcalty  of  meetuqg  with  any  one  in  a  manu- 
£actttring  town  who  did  not  prefer  the  better 
wages  and  greater  independence  of  working 
in  a  milL  It  was  something  of  a  trial  to 
Maxigaret  to  go  out  by  heorself  in  this  bosy 
buetOng  plaoe.  Mrs.  Bhaw's  ideaa  of  pro- 
priety atta  her  own  helpless  dependence  on 
others,  had  always  made  ber  insist  that  a 
footman  shonkl  accompany  Edith  and  Mar- 
garet if  they  went  beyotid  Hatley  Street  or 
the  iizunediate  neighbourhood.  The  limits 
hy  Tvliich  tiiis  mle  of  her  aunt's  had  circnm- 
flcribed  Margaret's  independenee  had  been 
aiieBtljr  rebelled  ajfakist  at  the  time :  and 
she  had  doubly  enjoyed  the  free  walks  and 
rambles  of  her  forest  life,  from  the  contrast 
which  they  presented.  She  went  along  there 
with  a  bonnding  fearless  step,  that  oeca- 
tally  broke  out  into  a  mn,  if  she  were  in 
harrjy  and  ocoasionally  was  stilled  into 


I  perfect  orepose,  as  she  stood  Iktening  to,  or 
I  watching  any  of  the  wild  creatures  who  simg 
in  the  leafy  courts,  or  glaneed  out  witii  their 
I  keen  bright  eyes  £pQm  the  low  brud^wood  or 
tangled  furze.  It  was  a  trial  to  come  down 
from  such  motion  or  such  stillness,  only 
guided  by  her  own  sweet  will,  to  the  even 
and  deeoroufi  pace  necessary  in  streets.  But 
she  could  have  laughed  at  herself  for  minding 
this  change,  if  it  had  not  been  aocompanied 
by  what  was  a  more  serious  annoyance. 

The  «ide  of  the  town  on  which  Orampton 
lay  was .  especially  a  thoroughfare  ^  the 
factory  people.  In  the  back  streets  around 
them  there  were  muay  miUsL  oat  of  which 
poured  streams  of  men  and  women  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Until  Margaret  had 
learnt  the  times  of  their  ingress  and  egress 
she  was  very  unfortunate  in  constantly  &114ng 
in  with  them.  They  came  rushing  along, 
wiUi  bold  fearless  faoes,  and  loud  laughs  and 
jests,  particularly  aimed  at  all  those  who 
appeal^  to  be  above  tiiem  in  nuik  or 
station.  The  tones  of  their  unrestrained 
voices,  and  their  carelessness  ef  all  common 
rules  of  street  polit^Mss,  frightened  Mar- 
garet a  little  at  flrst  The  girls,  with  their 
rough  but  not  unfriendly  freedom,  would 
comment  on  her  dress,  even  touch  her  shawl 


nay,  once  or  twice  slbs  was  asked  questions 
relative  to  some  artiale  which  they  particularly 
admired.  There  was  suck  a  eimple  reliance 
on  her  womanly  symipathy  with  their  love  of 
dress,  and  on  her  kindliness,  that  niaue  gladly 
replied  to  these  inquiries  as  aeoti  as  she 
imderstood  them;  and  half-smiled  back  at 
their  remarks.  She  did  not  mind  meeting 
an^  number  of  girks  loud^apoken  and 
boisterotts  though  they  might  be.  But  she 
alternately  dreaded  and  firM  up  affainst  the 
workmen,  who  commented  ihot  on  her  dress, 
but  on  her  looks,  in  the  same  open  fearless 
manner.  She,  who  had  hildterto  felt  that 
even  the  most  refined  remark  (m  her  personal 
appearaoioe  was  an  impertinence,  had  to 
endore  nndiiguised  admiration  from  these 
out-spoken  men.  Bat  the  very  out-^oken- 
ness  mari&ed  their  innoeenoe  of  any  intention 
to  hurt  bar  deHcaey,  as  she  wonki  have  per- 
ceived if  she  had  been  less  frightened  by 
the  dkoi'derlv  tmmult.  0«t  of  her  fright 
came  a  flash  of  indignatk)n  which  made 
her  £Eioe  scarlet,  and  her  dark  eyes  gather 
flame,  as  she  heard  some  of  their  speeches. 
Yet  there  were  other  sayings  of  theirs, 
which,  when  she  reached  ike  qmet  safety 
of  home,  amused  her  even  while  they 
irritated  her. 

For  instance,  one  day,  after  she  had  passed 
a  number  of  men,  several  of  whom  had  paid 
her  the  not  nnusanl  oompUment  of  wishing 
she  was  their  sweetheart,  one  of  the  Hngerers 
added,  "  Your  bonny  face,  my  lass,  makes  the 
day  look  brighter."  And  another  day,  as 
she  was  onconsoiously  smiling  at  some  passing 
thought,  she   was  addressed  by  a  poorly- 
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dressed,  middle-aged  workman,  with  "You 
may  well  smile,  my  lass ;  many  a  one  would 
smile  to  have  such  a  bonny  face.**  This 
man  looked  so  care-worn  that  Margaret 
could  not  help  giving  him  an  auswering 
smile,  glad  to  thmk  uiat  her  looks,  such  as 
they  were,  should  have  had  the  power  to  call 
up  a  pleasant  thought.  He  seemed  to  under- 
stand her  acknowledging  glance,  and  a  silent 
recognition  was  established  between  them 
whenever  the  chances  of  the  day  brought 
them  across  each  other's  paths.  They  had 
never  exchanged  a  word  ;  nothing  had  been 
said  but  that  fit  at  compliment ;  yet  somehow 
Margaret  looked  upon  this  man  with  more 
interest  than  upon  any  one  else  in  Milton. 
Once  or  twice,  on  Sundays,  she  saw  him 
walking  with  a  girl,  evidently  his  >  daughter, 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  unhealthy  than  he 
was  himself. 

One  day  Margaret  and  her  father  had  been 
as  far  as  the  fields  that  lay  around  the 
town  ;  it  was  early   spring,    and  she  had 

§athered  some  of  the  hMge  and  ditch 
owers,  do^-violets,  lesser  celandines,  and 
the  like,  With  an  unspoken  lament  in  her 
heart  for  the  sweet  profusion  of  the  South. 
Her  father  had  left  her  to  go  into  Milton  on 
some  business ;  and  on  the  road  home  she 
met  her  humble  friends.  The  girl  looked 
wistfulljr  at  the  flowers,  and.  acting  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  Margaret  offered  them  to 
her.  Her  pale  blue  eyes  lightened  up  fus  she 
took  them,  and  her  father  spoke  for  her. 

"  Thank  yoy  Miss. .  Betsy  'U  think  a  deal 
0*  them  flowers  ;  that  hoo  will ;  and  I  shall 
think  a  deal  o'  yor  kindness,  YoVe  not  of 
this  country,  I  reckon?  " 

."No!"  said  Margaret,  half  sighing.  "I 
come  from  the  South — from  Hampshire,**  she 
continued,  a  little  afraid  of  wounding  his  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  if  she  used  a  name 
which  he  did  not  understand. 

"That's  beyond  London,  I  reckon  ?  And 
I  come  fra'  Bumley-wnys,  and  forty  mile  to 
th'  north.  And  yet,  yo  see.  North  and 
South  has  both  met  and  made  kind  o*  friends 
in  this  big  smoky  place." 

Margaret  had  slackened  her  pace  to  walk 
alongside  of  the  man  and  his  daughter,  whose 
steps  were  regulated  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
latter.  She  now  spoke  to  the  girl,  and  there 
was  a  sound  of  tender  pity  in  Uie  tone  of  her 
voice  as  she  did  so  that  went  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  father. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  stronff." 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  nor  never  will  be.'* 

"  Spring  is  coming,"  said  Margaret,  as  if  to 
suggest  pleasant  hopeful  thoughts. 

''Spring  nor  summer  will  do  me  good," 
82ud  the  girl  quietly. 

Margaret  looked  up  at  the  man,  almost  ex- 
pecting some  contradiction  from  him,  or  at  least 
some  remark  that  would  modify  his  daughter's 
utter  hopelessness.    But,  instead,  he  added — 

"  I'm  afeared  hoo  speaks  truth.  I'm  afeared 
hoo's  too  far  gone  in  a  waste.*' 


^  I  shall  have  a  spring  where  I*m>d  ^borne 
to,  and  flowers,  and  amaranths,  andWm^e  shklDg 
robes  besides."  /dttin 

"  Poor  lass,  poor  lass ! "  said  her  fUtera'Ulier  in  a 
low  tone,  "rm  none  so  sure  o'  tifthA»t;but 
it's  a  comfort  to  thee,  poor  lass,  poUanbr  \m. 
Poor  &ther  f  it'll  be  soon."  e    \ 

Margaret  was  shocked  by  his  woro  Ha— 
shocked  but  not  repelled ;  rather  attract^eid 
and  interested.  \y 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  I  think  we  must  be  n 
neighbours,  we  meet  so  often  on  this  road." 

"  We  put  up  at  nine,  Frances  Street,  second 
turn  to  th*  left  at  after  yo've  past  th* 
Goulden  Dragon.'* 

"And  your  name?  I  must  not  forget 
that." 

"Pm  none  ashamed  of  my  name.  It's 
Nicholas  Higgins.  Hoo*s  called  Bessy  Hig- 
gins.    Whatten  yo*  asking  for  ? " 

Margaret  was  surprised  at  this  last  ques- 
tion, for  at  Helstone  it  would  have  been  an 
understood  thing,  after  the  inquiries  she  had 
made,  that  she  Intended  to  come  and  call 
upon  any  poor  neighbour  whose  name  and 
habitation  she  had  asked  for. 

"  I  thought — I  meant  to  come  and  see  you.* 
She  suddenly  felt  rather  shy  of  offering  the 
visit,  without  having  any  reason  to  give  fur 
her  wish  to  make  it,  beyond  a  kindly  interest 
in  a  sti-anger.  It  seemed  all  at  once  to  take 
the  shape  of  an  impertinence  on  her  part ; 
she  read  this  meaning  too  in  the  man's  eyes. 

"  I'm  none  so  fond  of  having  strange  folk 
in  my  house."  But  then  relenting,  as  he  saw 
her  heightened  colour,  he  added,  "Yo're  a 
foreigner,  as  one  may  say,  and  maybe  dou*t 
know  many  folk  here,  and  yo've  given  my 
wench  here  flowers  out  of  yo'r  own  hand  ; — 
yo  may  come  if  yo  like." 

Margaret  was  half-amused,  half-nettled  at 
this  answer.  She  was  not  sure  if  she  would 
go  where  permission  was  given  so  like  a 
favour  conferred.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  town  into  Frances  Street,  the  girl  stopped 
a  minute,  and  said, 

"  Yo'U  not  forget  yo*re  to  come  and  see  us.** 

"Aye,  aye,**  said  the  father,  impatiently, 
"  hoo'il  come.  Hoo's  a  bit  set  up  now,  because 
hoo  thinks  I  might  ha'  spoken  more  civilly  ; 
but  hoo'il  think  better  on  it,  and  come.  I  can 
read  her  proud  bonny  face  like  a  book.  Come 
along,  Bess ;   there's  the  mill  bell  ringing.^* 

Margaret  went  home,  wondering  at  her 
new  friends,  and  smiling  at  the  man's  in* 
sight  into  what  had  been  passing  in  her  mind. 
From  that  day  Milton  became  a  brighter 
place  to  her.  It  was  not  the  long,  blealc 
sunny  days  of  spring,  nor  yet  was  it  that 
time  was  reconciling  her  to  the  town  of  lier 
habitation.  It  was  that  in  it  she  had  fouud 
a  human  interest. 

CHAPTER  THS  mMTH. 

.  The  day  afler  this  meeting  with  Higgios 
and  his  daughter,  Mr.  Hale  came  nfitaira 
into  the  little  drawing-room  at  an  uKau&i 
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hour.  He  went  up  to  different  objects  in  the 
J  room,  as  if  examining  them,  but  Margaret 
saw  that  it  was  merdy  a  nervous  trickr-<« 
I  way  of  putting  off  something  he  wished,  yet 
'  feared  to  say.  Out  it  came  at  last — 
I  **My  dear!  IVe  asked  Mr.  Thornton  to, 
i  come  to  tea  to-night" 

Mrs.  Hale  was  leaning  back  in  her  easy 
chair,  with  her  eyes  Ishut,  and  an  expression 
of  pain  on  her  face  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her  of  late.  !put  sbe  roused  up 
into  querulousnesB  at  this  speech  of  her  hus- 
band^s. 

"  Mr.  Thornton !—  and  to-algbt !  What  in 
the  world  does  the  man  want  to  come  here 
for  ?  And  Dixon  is'washing  my  muslins  and 
laces,  and  there  is  no  soft  water  with  t^ese 
horrid  east  windfi,  wbich  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  all  the  year  round  ih  Milton.'* 

"The  wind  is  veering  round,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Hal6,  looking  out  at  the  smoke, 
which  drifted  ri^ht  from  the  east,  only  he  did 
not  yet  understand  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  rather  arranged  them  ad  Hbitum,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

**  Don't  tell  me  ?**  tfaid  Mrs,  Hale,  shudder- 
ing lip,  and  viriipping  her  shawl  about  her 
stul  more  closely.  **  But,  east  or  w^  wind, 
I  snppose  this  man  comes. 

**  On,  mamma,  that  shows  you  never  saw 
Mr.  Thornton.  He  looks  like  a  person  who 
n^ould  enjoy  battling  with  every  adverse 
thing  he  could  meet  with — enemies,  winds,  or 
Circumstances.  The  more  it  rains  and  blows, 
the  more  certain  we  are  to  have  him.  But  I 
^U  go  and  help  Dixon.  I  am  getting  to  be 
a  &mous  elear-starcher.  And  he  won*t  want 
any  amnsenient  beyond  talking  to  papa. 
Papa,  I  Am  really  longing  to  see  the  Pythias 
.  to  your  Damon.  You  know  I  never  saw  him 
'  but  once,  and  then  we  were  so  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  say  to  each  other  that  we  did 
not  get  on  particularly  well." 

**I  don't  know  that  you  would  ever  like 
him,  or  think  him  agreeable,  Margaret.  He 
is  not  a  lady's  man." 

Margaret  wr6ithed  her  throat  in  a  scornful 
curve. 

**1  don't  particularly  admire  ladies'  men, 
papa.  But  Mr.  Thornton  comes  here  as  your 
niend — as  one  who  has  appreciated  you—" 

*The  only  person  in  Milton,"  said  Mrs. 
Hale. 

"  So  'we  will  give  him  a  welcome,  and  some 
oocoa-nut  cakes.  Dixon  will  be  nattered  if 
tre  adk  her  to  make  some ;  and  I  will  under- 
take to  iron  your  caps,  manmia." 

Many  a  time  that  morning  did  Margaret 
wish  Mr.  Thornton  far  enough  away.  She 
had  planned  other  emplovments  for  herself : 
a  letter  to  Edith,  a  good  piece  of  Dante,  a 
visit  to  the  Higginses.  But,  instead,  she  ironed 
away,  liflttening  to  Dixon's  complaints,  and 
<mlj  hoping  that  by  an  excess  of  sympathy 
she  might  prevent  her  fix>m  carrying  the 
redtal  of  her  sorrows  to  Mrs.  Hale.  Every 
now  and  tlien  Margaret  had  to  remind  her- 


self of  her  father's  regard  for  Mr.  Thornton 
to  subdue  the  irritation  of  weariness  that  was 
stealing  over  her,  and  bringing  on  one  of  the 
bad  headaches  to  which  she  haa  lately  become 
liable.  She  could  hardly  speak  when  she  sat 
down  at  last,  and  told  her  mother  that  she 
was  no  longer  Peggy  the  laundry-maid,  but 
Margaret  Hale,  the  lady.  She  meant  this 
speech  for  a  little  joke,  and  was  vexed  enough 
with  her  busy  tongue  when  she  found  her 
mothtT  taking  it  seriously. 

"  Yes  !  if  any  one  had  told  me,  when  I  was 
Miss  Beresfora,  and  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
county,  that  a  child  of  mine  would  have  to 
stand  half  a  day,  in  a  little  poky  kitchen, 
working  away  like  any  servant,  that  we 
might  prepare  properly  for  the  reception  of  a 
tradesman,  and  that  this  tradesman  should 
be  the  only — " 

"  Oh,  mamma  ! "  said  Margaret,  lifting 
herself  up,  '^  don't  punish  me  so  for  a  careless 
speech.  I  don't  mind  ironing,  or  any  kind 
of  work,  for  you  and  pi4[>a.  I  am  myself 
a  born  and  bred  lady  through  it  all,  even 
though  it  comes  to  scouring  a  floor,  or  wash- 
ing dishes.  I  am  tired  now,  just  for  a  little 
while  ;  but  in  half  an  hour  I  shall  be  ready 
to  do  the  same  over  again.  And  as  to  Mr. 
Thornton's  being  in  traSe,  why  he  can't  help 
that  now,  poor  fello^.  I  don't  suppose  his 
education  would  fit  him .  for  much  else." 
Margaret  lifted  herself  slowly  ud,  and  went 
to  her  own  room  ;  for  just  now  she  coald  not 
bear  much  more. 

In  Mr.  Thornton's  house,  at  this  very  same 
time  a  similar,  yet  different,  scene  was  going 
on.  A  large-boned  lady,  long  past  middle 
a^e,  sat  at  work  in  a  grim  handsomely-fur- 
nished dining-room;  Her  features,  like  her 
frame,  were  strong  and  massive,  rather  than 
heavv.  Her  face  moved  slowly  from  one 
deciaed  expression  to  another  equally  decided. 
There  was  no  great  variety  in  her  counte- 
nance 5  but  those  who  looked  At  it  once,  gene- 
rally looked  at  it  again ;  even  the  toassers-by 
in  the  street,  half-tumed  their  heacU  to  gaze 
an  instant  longer  at  the  firm,  severe,  d^ni- 
fied  woman,  who  never  gave  way  in  street- 
courtesy,  or  paused  in  her  straight-onward 
course  to  the  clearly  defined  end  which  she 
proposed  to  herself. 

Sne  was  handsomely  dressed  in  stout  black 
silk,  of  which  not  a  thread  was  worn  or  dis- 
coloured. She  was  mending  a  large,  long 
table-cloth  of  the  finest  texture,  holding  it  up 
affainst  the  light  occasionally  to  discover  thin 
places,  which  required  her  delicate  care.  There 
was  not  a  book  about  in  the  room,  with  the 
exception  of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible  Com- 
mentaries, six  volumes  of  which  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  massive  side^board,  flanked  by 
a  tea-urn  on  one  side,  a  lamp  on  the 
other.  In  some  remote  apartment,  there  was 
exercise  upon  the  piano  going  on.  Some  one 
was  practising  up  a  mor9eau  de  salon,  play- 
ing it  very  rapidlv,  ever?  third  note,  on  an 
average,  being  either  indistinct,  or  wholly 
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missed  out,  and  the  kmd  diords  at  the  end 
beiag  half  of  ^em  false,  bat  not  the  leas  sa- 
t'iB&etory  to  the  performer.  "Mm,  Thornton 
heard  a  step,  like  her  own  in  its  deoieiFe  cha* 
xaeter,  paee  the  dining'-room  door. 

**John!     lethatyont" 

Her  wm  opened  the  door,  and  showed 
hiuMdliL 

*'  W  bat  hat  brought  yon  home  so  early  ?  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  tea  with  that 
friend  of  Mr.  BeU's  ;  that  Mr.  HaW 

^  So  I  am^  mother.  I  am  come  home  to 
drees!" 

^  Dress !  humph  I  When  I  was  a  gtrl, 
young  men  were  satisfied  with  dressing 
onee  in  a  day.  Why  should  you  dress  to  go 
and  take  a  cap  of  tcut  with  an  oUl  parson  1 

''Mr.  Hale  is  a  sentleman,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  are  ladies." 

"  Wife  and  daughter !  Do  they  teach  too  ? 
What  do  they  do?  You  hare  nerrer  men- 
tioned them." 

''  No  !  mother,  beeaxtse  I  have  never  seen 
Mrs.  Hale  ;  I  ha^e  only  asen  Miss  Hale  for 
half  an  hour." 

"  Take  care  you  dea't  gssi  eanght  by  a  pen- 
niless girl,  John." 

''I  am  not  easily  caught,  mother,  a»  I 
think  you  know.  But  I  must  not  have  Miss 
Hale  spokeii  of  in  that  wiay,  which,  you  know, 
is  offeusive  to  me.  I  never  was  aware  of  any 
voung  lady  trying  to  catch  me  yet,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  one  has  ever  given  thecn- 
selves  that  useless  trouble." 

Mrs.  Thornton  did  not  choose  to  yield  tflie 
point  to  her  son ;  or  else  she  had,  in  general, 
pride  enough  for  her  sex. 

"Weill  1  only  say,  take  care.  Perhaps 
our  Milton  giris  have-  too  ma<di  spirit  and. 
flood  ^deling  to  flo  angling  after  husbands ; 
but  thia  Miss  Hale  oovbss  out  of  the  aristo- 
cratic eounties,  where,  if  all  tales  be  troe, 
rich  husbands  are  reokooed  prizes." 

Mr.  Thornton's  brow  eontcaded,  aod  he 
came  a  step  forward  into  the  room. 

''Mother"  (with  a  i^ort  acomihl  langb), 
"  you  will  make  me  ccmfbss.  The  only  time  I 
saw  Miss  Hale,  she  treated  me  with  a  naughty 
civility  which  had  a  stoong  flavour  of  con- 
tempt in  it.  She  held  herself  aloof  from  me 
as  if  she  had  been  a  queen,  and  I  her  humble^ 
unwashed  vassaL    1^  easy,  mother." 

"  No  !  I  am  not  easy,  nor  content  either. 
What  business  had  she,  a  renegade  clergy- 
man's daughter,  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  you  ! 
I  would  dress  for  none  of  1^em-^-a  saucy  set ! 
if  I  were  you."  As  he  was  leaving  the  room 
he  said: — 

"  Mr.  Hale  ia  good,  and  gentle,  and  learned. 
He  is  net  saucy.  As  for  Mira»  Hale,  I  v^ 
tell  you  what  she  is  like  to-night,  if  you  cave 
to  hear."    He  shut  the  door,  and  was  gone. 

"  Despise  my  son !  treat  him  as  her  vassal, 
indeed  !  Humph !  I  should  like  to  know 
wh^re  she  could  find  such  another !  Buy 
and  man,  he's  the  noblest  stoutest  heart  I 
ever  knew.    I  don't  care  if  I  am  hia  mother  ; 


I  can  see  what's  what,  and  not  be  blind. 
I  know  what  Fanny  is ;  and  I  know  what 
John  is.    Despise  him !    I  hate  her !  " 


NOTES  FROM  THE  LEBANON. 

Views  of  Eastern  life  by  an  Eastern  must 
needs  be  very  different  from  what  we  read  in 
ordinary  books  of  trarel%  though  not 
necessarily  more  true.  The  art  of  obser- 
vation requires  to  be  cultivated  like  aJl  other 
arts  ;  otherwise  it  gives  but  a  series  of  im- 
pressions as  difbrent  from  reality  and  from 
one  another  as  the  thistle  from  the  eedar. 
This  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  a 
book  which  has  told  us  many  pkaaant  things 
about  the  Lebanon  country,  —  a  eountry 
which  always  hai^  and  always  will  interest 
everybody — even  if  its  associations  come  to 
be  forgotten.  Its  beauty  will  outlast  most 
empiresy  and  so  indeed  seem  to  do  some  of 
its  cedars,  for  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  trees  which  shade  its  green, 
swards  budded  green  through  the  earth  whea 
the  first  stone  of  the  Temple  of  Jemsalem 
wail  laid.  Mr.  Bisk  Allah,  at  any  rate,  in- 
forms us  so,  on  what  seemed  to  him  good 
authority. 

It  is  curious  to  read  an  autobiographical 
narrative  written  expressly  for  Englin  readers 
by  an  Eastern*    Mr.  Eiak's  good  faith  cannot 
be  doubted,  so  it  i»  worth  going  back  with  Mnk 
to  the  fountain,  of  his  recollections  sA^  Sh nay- 
fftt,  a  village  situated  in  oneof  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  L^anon.   His  unde  is  katib  or  elerk  to 
the  famous  Emir  Beshir ;  his  fother    only 
comes  there  during  the  warni  months.    The 
favourite  place  of   resort  is  the  top  of   a 
hill,  where  the  family  indulges  in  rending 
the    Bible,     with     the    aceompanimeAt     of 
smoking.      Fancy  tho  Sheikh  Fans   i^ridi 
sitting  pipe  in  hand,  on  an  old  stone,  with, 
his  nephew  and  servants  around  >>im^  now 
dosing  his  eyes   in   attention  to  wli»t    he 
heard,  now  gazing  over  a  sc^ie  thim  which. 
fow  are  more  beantiliil  even  in  that  beauti- 
ful land,  listening  to  the  Kital  Mukaddai^ 
and  taking  espedal  dehght  in  the  hundred 
and  fourth  Psalm  !    We  aco  reminded  of  the 
patriardis,  who,  however,  knew  neither  cofiee 
nor  tobaceo.    This  is  Shuay-£Mi,  with  ita  neat 
cottages  buried  in  mulberry,  orange,  lemon, 
aprtooty  and  dive-trees,  with  vines  tzaailing 
everywhere,  and  a  columnar  poplaer    rising 
at  intervals.      People    are    moving    about 
looking  small  and  close  under,  as  froBi    the 
Monument    Mr.  Bisk  whistles,  and  the  do^ 
wag  thdr  tails  in    recognition,    and    baw. 
The  mountains  take  up  the  echo,  and  it  dies 
away  over  the  plains  beyond,  where  tho  cattle 
and  sheep  are  grazing,  and  wherei  streams  of 
water  8f«ringing  cool  from  embowered  fflena 
go  gUmoing  in.  the  svmlight.    This  mec^o^vrs 
are    bespangled    with    Uue    anil    ortmaon 
fiowera ;  and  beyond  them  is  tne  blue  aea, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  ueeper  blue 
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wbere    the    breeze    i^rtirelj   rufBes    the 

waters. 

gfueh  iv  the  laad  where  Bi^  Allah  began 

1 1   hie  Kfe  ef  thought    He  ie  fond  of  it,  and 

I    pvwaes  it  eTen  for  what  it  does  not  possess. 

|l   He  is  a  genuine  Oriental,  and  has  trarelled 

'    ooly  to  l«urD  the  ineelimable  snperiority  of 

j    his  own  eowitry,  except  in  matters  of  faith. 

J   He  does  not  amy  as  much,  bat  we  feel  this 

'    tone  eTerywhere,  and  it  makes  Ms  book  more 

'    agreeable  to  read.    How  he  expatiates  on  the 

deiigbts  of  Syrian  cookery !    Here  eomes  the 

I   liarge  iron  ca^ildron  filled  with  rvas  mafalfal 

'    or  peppei'vd  rice ;  the  food  is  ladled  eut  in 

portions,  enough   to   eath,    and    no    waste. 

Them  there  is  a  dish  of  stewed  meat  and 

Tegetablea;     or  of  the    egg    ve^etaWe,  or 

vegetable  marrow,  sliced  and   fried  in    oil, 

'    with  eocmnbers,  lettuces^  radishes,  and  jomig 

[    onions.    A  servant   stands  at  the  door  to 

I    invite  any  wayfarer  wiio  nay  pasi^  to  enter 

'j   and  partake.    The  national  dish  of  kabbefa 

I    sometimee  sapersedea  everything  for  supper. 

['.    Delicions,  exekiims  Mr.  Kisk  ;    odioD%  say 

most  trairellers.    We  side  with  the  latter; 

hnt  tastes  di^r  ;  and  may  every  Syrian  eon- 

;    tinne  to  enjoy  his  mixture  of  dried  boiled 

wheai^    snet,    meat^  f^PV^s  Mdt>    and   red 

cfailiea,    and   iieuiey   it    tineqoalled   in    the 

worki! 

But,  people  do  not  spend  aU  their  liveft 
eating  kabbeh  in  the  movntaias  of  Lebanon. 
Bneui€fls  calls  them  to  £eyro«t  sometimeB. 
Bisk  Allah  is  there  with  his  fiither  one  nighty 
when  a  tnaiHlt  arises, — shrleks-a»d  lameuta- 
tioDs,  mixed  with  the  startling  sound  of  &i%- 
arma.  A  Qraek  pinUe  vessel  has  landed  its 
crew  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter  and  pil- 
latfe  ;  and  the  whole  timid  popalatkm, 
wahaat  a  thought  of  resistance,  begins  to  % 
away  by  the  JBale  Yacoob.  No  <Hie  panses  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  All  the 
people  httddle  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  until  dawn,  and  then  dis- 
perse throaghout  the  conntey.  For  the 
next  few  weeks^  the  Lebanon  dwtrict  t»  inun- 
dated by  the  soared  reingees  from  Beyrout. 
The  pirates  foundered  and  murdered  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  on  leaving  fired  the  towm 
in  a&w&Nd  places. 

Ibese  matters  are  soon  forgotten  m  ti>e 
Easty  iirfaere  there  are  no  newspapers  to  take 
the  government  to  task  for  leaving  so  impor- 
tant a  town  in  so  defoneeless  a  pesitioD. 
Trade  noon  revived,  and  young  Bisk  Allah 
waa  amt  to  DonuMeus  in  search  of  a  profe»- 
sioa  or  empk>yment.  The  Eastern  mercan- 
tila  classes  are  essentially  a  nation  of  travel- 
lais*  in  the  course  of  the  early  part  of  their 
]xrt»  tkey  generally  manage  to  see  more  than 
c^ie  oountry,  and  several  capital  cities^  The 
'hiomteuoA  go  a»  far  as  Arabia  ;  the  least  enter- 
prisijig'  of  the  Christians  make  excursions  to 
lAunaseus  and  Aleppo.  To  the  former  city 
young  Sisk  wen^  and  of  that  city  he 
declarer  ao  pen  can  give  an  adequate  idea. 
What  xnfttter  its  dark,  naiTow^  and  intricate 


streets,  its  cenfosed  crowd  at  people,  camels^ 
mules,  and  donkeys  perpetually  moving  to 
and  fro  t  What  matter  the  first  few  hours 
of  disappointment  Open  one  of  those  rough 
and  unpoUshed  wooden  doers,  and  your 
admiration  wiU  be  ir^^at.  Wealth  hides 
itself  in  the  East  behind  dirty  walls.  Hera 
is  a  spacious  quadi*angle  paved  with  marbfe 
— ^  splashing  fountain  in  the  midst,  alive 
with  gold  fish,  and  bordered  by  pretty 
flowers.  Am  arcade  surrounded  by  degant 
columns  runs  round  three  sides  ;  on  the 
fourth  are  the  lower  apartments  of  the 
house.  The  eomice  is  ornmnented  with 
Arabic  inscriptions^— texts  frooa  Scripture  or 
the  Koran ;  for  the  BUtiners  of  the  Christian 
inhabitanteL  exeept  in  so  for  as  their  religion, 
directly  innueDces  them,  are  a  direct  copy  of 
those  of  the  Moslems.  In  meet  court^yards 
grow  onnge  and  lemon- trees,  with  rosea  and 
dwarf  geraaianui  round  their  rosts  in  little' 
beds  edged  with  marble. 

Lei  us  ester  the  Mktaba.  Two  treUised 
windows  cverlook  a  spacious  fruit-garden 
behind  the  house.  The  floor  is  of  marUe,  but 
hid  by  a  carpet ;  the  dram  is  covered  with 
velvet ;  pretty  ornaments  sm  disposed  here 
and  there.  £vei7thing  invites  you  to  recline 
and  sip  a  e«p  of  coffi^e,  or  lazily  taste  one  of 
their  saucers  of  perfunked  and  candied  sweeb- 
meats.  There  is  a  bubbling  sound  in  the 
adjoining  room.  S(»ae  <me  learned  in  the 
ezi^ments  of  lifo  is  slowly  inhaling  a  narg- 
hiieh.  Tlie  fragrance  filk  the  air.  Yon  are 
allured  thithsr,.  andr  liavtng  refreshed  your 
mouth  hv  a  glass  o£  lemonadey  you  dr^am 
away,  ana  luxuriously  acknowledge  that  I>a- 
mascus  is  indeed  a  deltgh^id  place. 

The  ladies  are  ungraceful  enough  in  the 
streets,  too,  as  they  are  all  over  the  Ecist, 
but  if  they  deign  to  h^y  aside  the  ixar,  and 
the  odious  black  handkerehie^i-^Ma^ialiah, 
how  lovely  !  Beautiful  dark  eyes  ;  eyelashes, 
eyebrows,  h;ur,  aU  black;  Grecian  noees; 
red,  but  ^ghtly  pouting  lips,  dimpled  chin,, 
oval  foce,  rosy  comj[dexLen,  all  the  elements 
of  an  Eastern  houri  are  there.  Ihs  figure, 
almost  always  good,  is  admirably  sat  off  by 
the  costume  adopifaed.  On  the  head,  tbd 
maiden  wears  a  small  red  cap,  encircled  by  a 
handsomely  flowered  handkerdiie^over  winch 
strings  of  pearls  and  pieces  of  small  gold 
money  are  tastefully  arranged  in  festoons* 
la  the  centre  of  the  red  cap  is  a  diamond 
cresoeut,  from  which  hangs  a  long  golden 
csrd^  with  a  blue  silk  bemd,  usually  omai- 
mented  with  pearia.  The  vest  fits*  tight,  and 
admirably  displays  the  unkoed  figure.  In 
summer,  this  vest  is  of  blue  or  pink  satin, 
bordered  and  fringedwith  gold  lace;  in  winter, 
of  doth  edged  with  fUr.  Over  the  vest,  is 
worn  a  short  gray  jacket,  ehaetely  embroi- 
dered with  Uaek  silk  braid,  llien,  there  is 
the  elegant  i^awl  with  the  long  lappets,  and 
the  large  loose  trowsers.  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  Bisk  was  enchanted,  and  rsraained  dis- 
posed rather  to  sxalt  the  costttme  oi  £;iatem 
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women  as  compared  with  that  of  their  West- 
em  sisters.  lo  another  page  it  is  true  he  no 
longer  exalts  the  advantages  of  the  veil,  and 
speaks  of  its  abandonment  as.  a  sign  of  civili* 
sation  ;  bnt  this  Is  eridenily  a  concession  to 
oar  prejadiees.  He  has  remained  an  Eastern 
in  heart ;  Mid  exerts  all  his  cleremess  to 
justify  his  -  preference.  Bte  eren  tries  to 
persaade  na  that  lo^e^marriages  do  occnr: 
the  opportnnity  for  their  occurrence  being 
that  up  to  the  ace  of  ten  or  eleyen,  girls  are 
visible  hy  their  future  husbands. 

The  story  of  the  JSnn  and  the  Scolding  Wife 
is  worth  teliing.  Yusnf  of  Aleppo  married 
Ankafir  fbr  her  beauty,  and  found  her  to  be 
a  very  shrew.  They  fbll  to  quarreling  at 
once,  and  to  fighting  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  husband  generally  got  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  at  length  was  obli^sd  to  call  a  council 
of  sage  fHends  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be 
done.  They  shook  their  beards  and  scratched 
their  noses,  and  decided  that  parting-  was  the 
only  remedy.  The  omde  had  the  character 
of  the  enigma ;  bnt  Yusuf  enlightened  by 
misery,  understood  that  the  largest  body  of 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  Euphra* 
tes.  So  he  invited  his  darling  gently  to  take 
a  row  over  that  fine  river,  and  unmored  by 
her  unusutd  graciousness,  seized  the  first 
opportunity,  ti|[^>ed  over  the  boat,  sent  her  to 
the  bottom,  and  leaped  on  shore,  feeling  a 
better  because  a  happier  mam  He  walked 
along,  looking  calmly  at  the  silver  tide,  and 
wondering  how  many  omers  of  mud  had  be^i 
necessary  to  stop  Ankafir^s  month  fin*  ever. 
Suddenly  a  damp^looking  old  customer  ap- 
peared comine  up  the  river  looking  very 
grumpy.  ''S^am  Alaykam  !"  quoth  Yusuf, 
"*  Hold  thy  tongue,  son  of  a  ram,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Wfiit  did  you  send  her  down 
there  for  ?  "  Yusuf  felt  uncomfortable.  He 
knew  now  that  this  was  the  Jinn,  or  spirit  of 
the  water,  who  had  come  to  complain  of 
having  had  such  a  vixen  sent  into  his  country. 
The  «nnn  offered  Yusuf  the  choice  of  three 
modes  of  death  as  a  punishment — hanging, 
tearing  to  pieces,  or  impalement  **  Great  sir," 
said  Yusuf,  humbly,  **if  you  who  are  pos* 
sessed  of  so  much  power  cannot  keep  her  quiet, 
how  can  a  miserable  mortal  sudi  as  I,  your 
slave  ? "  This  remark  even  made  the  Jinn 
smile  ;  he  determined  to  keep  out  of  his  own 
dominions,  to  join  fortunes  with  Yusuf,  and  to 
take  him  by  magic  to  Bagdad.  What  was  re* 
solved  was  done.  On  arriving  at  the  great 
city  the  Jinn  heard  that  the  caliph  Imd  a 
daughter  as  beautiful  as  the  morning  star  ;  so 
he  carelessly  said  to  his  new  friend  :  ^'  Would 
you  like  to  have  her  for  a  wife  1 "  Yusuf  was 
obliged,  but  knew  not  how  the  matter  could 
be  accomplished.  The  Jinn  showed  him  it  was 
easy.  **  Vou  pass  yourself  off  for  a  great 
hakeem,'*  said  ne.  '*  I  will  coil  mysdf  round 
the  girPs  neck  in  the  shape  of  a  most  venomous 
snake  with  two  heads.  No  one  shall  be  able 
to  approach  but  you.  Bum  this  bit  of  written 
paper,  aad  throw  it  into  the  fire.    As  it  is 


gradually  consumed,  so  will  I  gradually  dis- 
appeai*.  To  gratitude  trust  the  rest ;  but 
remember  never  after  to  cross  me  in  my 
wishes."  The  feat  was  accomplished,  an^ 
with  Eastern  rapidity,  Yusuf  became  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  calipL  Some  time  afterwards 
the  Jinn  took  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  vizier,  and,  to  keep 
her  all  to  himself,  wound  round  her  neck  in 
shape  of  a  viper.  Yusuf  was  sent  for,  and 
ordered  to  exert  his.  curative  powers,  stimu- 
lated by  the  promise  of  sh^irp  lashes  if  he 
failed.  Yusuf  appeared  trembhng  in  sight  of 
the  Jinn,  believing  that  in  one  way  or  other  his 
destruction  was  certain.  Suddenly,  however, 
a  thought  struck  him.  Stooping  forward,  he 
whispered  in  the  viper's  ear :  ^'  She  is  here 
looking  for  you."  "Who?"  **  Ankafir." 
"Then  Tm  off  I"  So  saying,  the  viper  un- 
wiQaind  anddisa^^peared,  leaving  Yusuf  with  a 

S eater  reputation  than  before,  and  perfectly 
ppy- 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  story  that  shrews 
have  made  themselves  well-appreeiated  in  the 
East ;  aud  we  may  a4d  thi^t  no  Katerina  that 
we  can  iinagine  approaches  by  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  Syrian  virago.  Their  abuse 
of  everv  objoct  of  hatred  is  appalling,  not 
only  in  language,  b«t  in  gesture ;  and,  if  well 
worked  up,  they  rarely  iail  to  proceed  to 
vk^ent  extremities.  Mr.  Kisk  is  too  patriotic 
to  remember  all  this.  He  dilates  with  enor- 
mous pleasure  on  the  delights  of  female 
society.  There  is  a  Farah,  or  feast  toward. 
The  courtyard  is  swept^  the  fountains  are 
cleaned  out^  the  flowers  are  renewed ;  the 
fiimitupe  is  dusted  ;  preparations  for  smoking 
and  sherbet  drinking,  and  sweetmeat  eating 
oocupy  the  attjention  of  the  misti'ess  of  the 
establishment.  When  all  is  ready,  the  music 
strikes  up  and  announces  to  the  nearest  invited 
neighbours  that  they  may  come.  In  they  drop, 
the  men  dad  in  long,  loose  silken  robes,  the 
women  enveloped  in  their  white  izars,  which, 
after  a  little  pressing  are  thrown  aside. 

Musie  aad  singing  open  the  amusemeats  ; 
but  dancing,  or  rather  pantomimic  perform- 
ances succeed.    The  nature  of  these  is  well 
known,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  true  tiiat  in 
these  ^mily  and  friaidly  meetings  Oriental 
ideas  of  decorum  are  better  complied  with 
than  we  are  apt  to  suspect.    At  length  the 
dancers  get  tired,   and   a  game  of  forfeits 
takes    its  idace ;  then  comes  a  song ;  then 
a  story ;  the  perfumed  smoke  goes  up    ail 
the    while,  and  sweet  drinks  nicely  cooled 
are    handed    round  ;     whilst    at    mtervala 
solid  refreshments  are  handed  round.    After 
all,  it  is  no  unpleasant  tlungJ;(^le  present  «t 
these  same  Farahs,  evenSi^ouv^  the yoni^g 
ladies  themselves  occasionally  tk^e  a  wliiff 
of  tobacco  under  pretence  of  l^htin^  yoor 
pipe ;  and  seem  to  enjoy  it  too.I  It  is  true 
that  when  they  have  presented  vou  witU  a 
cup  of  coffee  they  endiant  youn  heart     by 
politely  kissing  your  hand,  whidfljjrou  liave 
no  time  to  wimdraw. 
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It  is  good  sometimes  to  transport  ourselves 
thus,  whether  in  body  or  in  spirit,  into  the 
midst  of  another  kind  of  civilisation,  without 
too  closely  examining  whether  it  be  inferior 
or  superior  to  ours.  All  societies  have 
good  features,  and  it  is  useful  to  know  what 
they  are ;  but,  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  an  enlarged  view  of  the  manners  *of 
the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  is,  that  to 
all  men,  in  whatever  position  they  may  be 
placed,  are  given  the  materials  of  happiness, 
and  tluit  few  would  exchange  with  ourselves, 
or  indeed  with  any  one. 


DEMETRIUS  THE  DIVER 

There  are  no  b3rcone8  that  have  greater 
need  to  be  bygones  than  those  of  wickedness, 
violence,  and  cruelty.  The  blood  aaid  dust 
that  besmear  some  pages  of  history  might 
glue  the  leaves  together  for  ever.  Yet  irom 
time  to  time  necessities  will  concur  that 
leave  as  no  choice  but  to  open  the  old  grave  ; 
to  turn  to  the  old  dark  register ;  to  ank)ck 
the  old  dark,  grim  skeleton  doeet ;  to  turn 
the  retrospective  glass  towards  1^  bad  bold 
days  that  are  gone. 

We  are  at  present  the  allies-^iind  worthily 
so —  of  the  Turks.  A  brave  people,  patient, 
higb-minded,  slow  to  anger,  terrible  yet 
magtsanimoiHi  in  their  wrath.  Yet,  while 
we  acknowledge  and  respect  all  the  good 
qualities  possessed  by  this  valiant  nati<m,  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Turk  has  not 
idways  been  the  complacent  Pacha  in  a 
European  frock-coat  and  a  sealing-wax  cap 
with  a  blue  tassel^  who  writes  sensible, 
straightforward  state  papers,  reviews  Euro* 
pean  troops,  does  not  object  to  a  quiet 
glass  of  enampagne,  and  resales  English 
newspaper  correspondents  wiui  ccfSee  and 
pspes.  Nor  is  he  always  the  sententious, 
phlegmatic,  taciturn,  apatiietic  Osmanli,  who, 
shawled  and  turbaned,sits  cross-legged  upon 
the  divan  of  meditation,  smoking  the  pipe  of 
reflectiveness ;  who  counts  his  beads  and  says 
his  prayers  tive^imes  a  day,  and  enjoys  his 
kef;  and  who,  as  to  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  fire,  famine,  pestilence,  and  slaughter, 
sayB  but :  "  Allah  akbar  " — God  is  ffreat. 

There  are  men  in  London  whom  we 
may  meet  and  oonverse  with  in  our  daily 
walks,  who  ctai  remember  the  horrible  mas- 
saere  of  Soio,in  the  year  of  salvation  ei^^hteen 
tendred  and  twenty-two.  We  had  just 
begun,  through  the  edifying  eobweb^pinninff 
of  diplomacy,  the  passionate  poetry  of  Lord 
ByriMi  and  the  crude  (because  badly-informed) 
intelligence  of  the  English  press,  to  under- 
stand that  Uiere  was  something  between  the 
(Greeks  and  tiie  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the 
PelopoimesQS,  and  the  Archipelago,  and 
that  Hie  ^rm^r  were  not,  on  the  whole,  quite 
r%htiy  used.  We  were  iust  going  to  see  about 
fonnins  an  opinion  on  tnese  and  other  matters 
when  the  news  of  tlie  massacre  of  Scio  burst 
upon  us  like  a  thunder-clap.    Gloomily  and 


I  succinctly  the  fri^tfbl  news  was  told  us  how 
i  the  terrible  Kara  Aii'^*K>r  the  Black — ^Pacha 
had  appeared  wi^  a  fleet  and  a&  army  in  the 
harbour  of  Scio,  then  one  of  the  fiairest, 
peaoefallest,  most  f^osperous,  most  densely- 
populated  islands  in  the  Grseco-Turkish 
Archipeliigo,  and  that  all*— peaceful  rayabs, 
gold  and  purple  harvest,  university,  com- 
merce, wealth*— bad  in  three  da{ys  disappeared. 
The  story  of  the  massacre  of  ^oio  has  never 
been  MIy  told  in  England  ;  and  only  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  my  story  am  I  eaUed  upon  te 
advert  to  it  here.  Besides,  no  ton^nie  could 
tell,  no  pen  could  dessk-ibe,  in  Household 
language,  a  tithe  of  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated in  the  de&ncelesa  island  by  order  of 
the  Black  Pacha*  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for 
three  daysScio  was  drowned  in  blood ;  that  th^ 
dwellings  of  the  European  consuls  were  no 
asylum  ;  that  t^  sWords  of  the  infu- 
riated Osmanlis  murdered  alike  the  white- 
heailed  patrrareh,  the  priest  of  the  family, 
the  nunlng  mother^  the  bride  of  yesterday, 
the  bride  of  that  to-B»ofrow  which  was 
never  to  come  to  her,  the  tender  suckling  and 
the  child  that  was  unborn.  Upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  persons  were  massacred  in 
c<ud  blood;  and  the  Uackened  ruins  of  Scio 
became  a  habitation  for  bats  fuxd  dragons^ 
howling  dogs,  and  wheeling  birds  of  prey. 

Some  few  miserable  souls  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  Karaii  PaoUa.  There  is  a  Greek 
ecclesiastic  now  in  London,  who  was  hidden 
by  his  mother  in  a  oave  duringthe  massacre 
and  brought  away  unhurt*  When  the  fury 
of  the  invaders  b^;an,  through  lassitude,  to 
cool,  they  selected  such  boys  and  young 
girls  as  they  could  And  alive,  and  sent 
them  to  be  said  in  the  slave  market  at  Con- 
stantinoxde.  Then,  when  they  had  left  the 
wretched  island  to  itselt;  half-famished 
wretches  began  to  crawl  out  of  holes  and 
thickets  aud  ditches^  where  Uiey  had  hidden 
themselves.  They  saw  the  charred  and 
smouldering  remnants  of  what  had  been 
Scio  ;  but  they  abode  not  by  them.  In  an 
agony  of  fear  lest  the  murderers  should 
return,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way 
across  the  seas  to  other  islands— to  inacces- 
sible haunts  on  the  main-laud.  Those  who 
had  the  means  took  reluge  <m  the  French 
and  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  a  sulti-y  city  which,  if  you  were 
minded  to  go  to  it  over  land,  you  could  have 
reached  in  those  da^s  by  diligence,  as  you  can 
reach  it  in  these,  by  a  commodious  railway  from 
Paris  ;  but,  to  atudu  which  by  sea  you  must 
cross  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay  and  pass  the 
rocky  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coast  along 
the  tidele^B  sea  in  sight  of  the  shores  of 
Africa.  To  this  great  mart  of  southern 
commerce,  with  its  deep  blue  sky^  its  slack- 
baked  houses,  its  orange  trees,  black-eyed, 
brown-skinned  children,  and  crowded  port^ 
where  fU>atB  the  strangest  medley  of  snips, 
and  on  the  quays  of  which  walk  the  most 
astonishing  variety  of  costumes  that  ever 


you  saw— to  the  city  of  Marseilles  in  Franoe, 
canae  many  of  these  refugee  Oreebe,  some 
from  Seio,  some  from  tl^  Morea,  some 
from  Candia,  many  from  the  Fanal  or 
Fasar  of  Constantinople— which  had  also  had 
its  massacre — some  from  the  interior  of  Ana- 
tolia and  Koumelia.  There  were  Greek 
gentlemen  and  their  BELmlHes  who  could  never 
congratulate  themseiTes  suiiheiently  on  having 
saved  their  heads  and  their  piastres ;  there 
were  merchants  quite  stripped  and  bankrupt, 
-who  nevertheless,  in  the  true  Grecian  manner 
began  afresh,  trading  and  making  money 
with  admirable  assiduity  and  perseverance. 
And  above  all  there  were  poor  rayahs,  who 
had  been  eaikjees,  coffee-house  waiters,  porte- 
faix,  at  home— who  had  lost  their  little  all, 
and  had  nothing  but  their  manual  labour  to 
depend  upon,  and  who  were  glad  to  carry  bur- 
dens, and  run  messages,  and  help  to  load  and 
unload  the  ships  upon  the  port  of  Marseilles. 
Among  these,  was  one  Demetri  Omeros. 
None  knew  much  about  him,  aave  that  he 
was  a  Sciote,  and  had  escaped  after  the  mas- 
sacre ;  tliat  he  was  quite  alone,  and  very 
poor.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment,  which  made 
his  earnings,  although  precarious, considerably 
more  remunerative  than  those  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  occup^'ing  the  statical  to  which  he 
appeared  to  belong.  Demetri  Omeros  was  a 
most  expert  swimmerand  diver.  Had  Demetri- 
Omeros  lived  in  our  days  he  would  have  been 
a  profeeeor  to  a  certamty ;  the  walls  would 
have  been  covered  with  posting  bills  and 
woodcuts  pourtraying  his  achievements  ;  and 
he  would  have  had  a  convenient  exhibition- 
room,  and  a  sliding-scale  of  prices  for  his 
Entertainment.  In  eighteen  twenty-three  he 
contented  himself  witS  the  exhibition  of  his 
talents  in  the  open  port  of  Marseilles,  and 
was  satisfied  with  the  stray  firancs,  half- 
francs,  copper  sous,  and  Hards,  flung  to 
him  when  he  emerged  from  the  water,  all 
soaked  and  dripping  like  a  Newfoundland 
d<^.  He  thus  managed  to  lead  a  suflSciently 
easy,  lounging,  idle  life ;  splashing,  swimming, 
and  diving  sometimes  for  sheer  amusement; 
at  others,  basking  in  the  genial  sun  with 
such  profound  indolence  that  had  you  not 
known  him  to  be  a  Sciote  you  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  genuine  lazzarone  of  the  Quai 
Santa  Lncia.  Demetri  was  some  thirty  years 
old,  tall,  magnificently  proportioned,  with  a 
bronzed  countenance,  wavy  black  hair  and 
sparkling  black  eyes.  His  attire  was  exceed- 
ingly sin',  pie,  being  ordinarily  limited  to  a  shirt, 
i-^d  and  white  striped  trowsers  secured  round 
the  waist  by  a  silk«n  sash,  and  a  small  Greek 
tarbouch  on  his  head,  ornamented  with  a 
tarnished  gold  tassel.  Shoes  and  stockings  he 
despised  as  effeminate  luxuries.  He  was  per- 
fectly contented  with  his  modest  fare  of 
grapes,  melons,  brown  bread,  garlic,  and  sour 
wine.  House  rent  cost  him  nothing,  as  one  of 
the  Greek  merchants  settled  at  Marseilles 
allowed  hbn  to  sleep  in  his  warehouse,  like  a 


'species  of  watch-dog.  When  the  w«ather 
was  fine,  he  swam  and  dived  and  dried  him- 
self in  the  sun  :  when  it  was  foul,  he  ooiled 
hrmseH'  into  a  ball  and  want  to  sleep. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  it  occurred  to  the  Turkish  government 
considerably  to  stren  gthen  their  navy.  There 
was  anarsenal  and  a  tSockyard  at  Constantino- 
ple then,  as  there  is  now ;  but  the  Ottomans  did 
not  know  much  about  ship-building,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  material  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  their  heads,  European  artisans  were 
rather  chary  of  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the 
Padishah.  So,  as  the  shipwrights  wouldn't 
go  to  Sultan  Mahmoud,  Sultan  Mahmoud 
condescended  to  go  to  the  shipwrights  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  sent  an  Effendi  attache^  to  the 
department  of  Marine,  to  Marseilles,  with 
full  powers  to  have  constructed  four  frigates 
by  the  shipbuilders  of  that  port.  As  the 
FVench  government  had  not  begun  to  in- 
terest itself  one  way  or  other  in  the  Eastern 
question,  and  as  the  shipbuilders  of  Mar- 
jseilles  did  not  care  one  copper  centime 
whether  the  Turks  beat  the  Greeks  or  the 
Greeks  the  Turks,  and,  more  than  all  this,  as 
the  Effendi  from  Stamboul  had  earte-blanche 
'  in  the  money  department,  and  paid  for  each 
frigate  in  advance,  they  set  about  building  the 
four  frigates  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  by 
the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  two  of  them  were  ready  for  launching. 

It  was  observed  by  the  French  workmen 
that  Demetrius  the  Diver  appeared  to  take 
very  great  interest  in  the  process  of  ship- 
building. Day  after  day  he  would  conie  into 
the  slip  where  the  frigates  were  being  con- 
structed, and,  sitting  upon  a  pile  of  planks, 
would  remain  there  for  hours.  Other  Greeks 
would  come  occasionally,  and  launch  forth 
into  fierce  invectives  against  the  Turka,  and 
against  the  French  too,  for  lending  their 
hands  to  the  eonstmction  of  ships  which 
were  to  be  cmj»loyed  by  infidels  against 
Christians.  In  these  tirades  Demetrius  the 
Diver  seldom,  if  ever,  joined.  He  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  he  sat  *pon  the  planks. 
and  looked  at  the  workmen,  their  tools,  ana 
their  work.  Nobody  took  much  notice  of  him, 
except  to  throw  him  a  few  sous  occasionally, 
or  to  say  what  a  lazy,  skulking  fellow  he  waa. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  frxed 
for  the  launch  of  tlie  first  frigate,  the  Sultani 
Bahri.  Half  Marseilles  was  present.  The 
subnprefect  was  there — not  officially,  but 
officiously  (whatever  that  subtle  distiQctioii 
may  be).  Crowds  of  beautiful  ladhes,  as 
beautifully  dressed,  were  in  the  tribunes 
round  the  sides  of  the  slip;  the  Sultani 
Bahri  was  dressed  out  with  nags,  and  mboard 
her  were  the  great  Effendi  himself,  ^writk 
his  secretary,  his  interpreter,  his  pipe- 
bearer,  and  the  armateur,  or  shipbuilder. 

The  sight  of  a  ship-lamieh  is  te  the  fuU 
as  exciting  a<4  any  race.  The  heart  beats 
time  to  the  clinking  of  the  hammers  that  are 
knocking  the  last  impedimenta  aSfay,    and 
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mhea  th«  migbty  xiasB  begma  to  move,  the 
apecfcat^  is  in  a  tremor  of  doubt,  and  hope, 
Aiid  fear.  Wlien  the  ship  rights  heiseLf,  and 
indeed  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
the  excitement  is  tremendooe ;  he  must  shout, 
he  mtut  congratulate  himself  his  next  neigh- 
bour, everybody,  upon  the  sncoesafal  oookj^i^- 
tioB  of  the  work. 

Kow,    everything   had   been   looked    to, 

iheught  of,  prepared    for,    the    triumphaat 

laanehoftheSoltaniBahri.  The  only  obstacles 

between  her  and  the  waters  were  eertain 

pieces  of  wood  technically  called  in  England 

n  know  not  what  their  French  name  may  be) 

dogshores,  and  these  were   being  knocked 

away  by  i^e  master  shipwright.    This  opera- 

tioD,  I  may  remark,  was  fonnerly  consiaered 

80  dangerous  that  in  the  royal  dockyards  it 

was  undertaken  by  convicts,  who  obtained 

,    their  liberty  if  ihty  accomplished  the  task 

I    without  accident.    Just  as  tne  first  stroke  of 

'    the  hammer  became  audible,  Demetrius  the 

Diver,  who    had    hitherto    been    concealed 

among  the  crowd,  plunged  into  the  water, 

and  swam  right  across  the  track  that  the 

frigate  would  probably  take  on  its  release 

from  the  slip.     A  cry  of  horror  burst  from 

the  crowd  as  he  swam  directly  towards  the 

ship's   stem ;  for  the  vessel  had  begun   to 

move,  and  every  one  ex'pected  the  ra.sh  diver 

to  be  crushed  or  drowned.     But,  when  he  was 

wLt^iu  a  few  feet  of  the  frigate,  Demetrius  the 

Diver  threw  np  his ai'ans,  held  them  aloft  for  a 

moment  in  a  menacing  manner,  then  quietly 

subsided  on  to  his  back,  and  floated  away 

with  the  ^de.     Hie  Sultani  Bahri  slid  down 

her  ways  to  a  considerable  extent,  ahe  was 

even  partially  in  the  water,  but  ^e  walked 

it  by  no  means  like  a  thing  of  life,  for  her 

stem  began  to  settle  down,  and,  if  the  truth 

lanst  be  told,  l^e  new  frigate  of  his  Imperial 

fi^liBess  the'  Sultan — stuck  in  the  mud. 

They  tried  to  sotcw  her  off,  to  weight  her 
off,  to  float  her  off,  but  in  vain.  When  a  ship 
sUcka  in  laonching,  there  is  frequently 
no  resource  but  to  pull  her  to  pieces 
where  she  stiq^  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
most  probable^Kte  in  store  for  the  Sultani 
BtthrL  The  Effendi  was  in  a  i«ry.  The 
shipbuilder  was  desolated  ;  but  the  French- 
man only  ascribed  Uie  misadventure  to  the 
duinsmess  of  his  shipwright,  whereas  the 
MoBlexn,  superstitious  like  the  majority  of 
Mb  oo-religionista,  vowed  that  the  ^lure  was 
solely  owmg  to  the  evil  eye  of  the  Giaour 
diver,  Demetrius  OsAeros.  Had  the  Effendi 
been  in  his  own  land,  a  very  short  and  sum- 
mary process  would  have  preserved  all  futuro 
afa^'ktnnches  from  the  ti^blesome  presence 
of  Demetri  Gmeros  and  his  evil  eye  ^  but  at 
Marseilles,  in  the  department  of  tibe  Benches 
du  Rh6ne,  the  decapitation,  bowstringing,  or 
dit>VBing,  of  erven  a  zayah,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  So,  the  Effendi  was  obliged  to 
be  satiated  with  giving  the  strictest  orders 
for  Dcmetri's  exclusion  from  the  ship- 
boilder's  yard  in  future ;  and  after  a  delay 


of  some  months^  the  eecond  frigate  (the 
first  was  rotting  m  the  mud)  was  ready  for 
launching. 

Anxiety  was  demcted  on  the  Efieadi's  £ace 
as  he  broke  a  bottle  of  sherbet  over  the  bows 
of  the  frigate,  and  named  her  the  Achmedi6. 
Immediately  afterwards  a  cry  burst  from  the 
crowd  of  "  Demetri  1  Demetri  the  Diver  !  " 
and,  rmsfaing  along  the  platform  which  ran 
round  the  vessel,  the  Effendi  could  descry  the 
accursed  diver  holding  up  his  arms  as  before, 
and  doubtless  blighting  the  onward  progress 
of  the  Achmedi6  with  his  evil  eye. 

Evil  or  not,  a  precisely  similar  disaster 
overtook  the  second  frigate,  and  the  launch 
was  a  lamentable  failure.  The  shipbuilder 
was  in  despair.  The  Effendi  went  home  to 
his  hotel,  cursing,  and  was  about  administer- 
ing the  bastinado  to  his  whole  household  as  a 
relief  to  his  feelings,  when  his  interpreter,  a 
fifarewd  Qreek,  one  Yanni,  ventured  to  pour 
the  balm  of  advice  into  the  ear  of  indignation. 
/Bflfendi,"  he  said,  "this  rayah  that 
dives  is  doubtless  a  cunning  man,  a  magician, 
and  by  has  spells  and  incantations  has 
arrested  the  ships  of  my  lord  the  Padishah, 
whom  Allah  jwestrve,  in  their  progress ! 
But  he  is  a  rayah  and  a  Greek,  and  a  rog*ie 
of  course.  Let  my  lord  the  Effendi  bribe 
him,  and  be  will  remove  his  i^ells.** 

"You  are  all  do^  and  sons  of  dogs," 
answered  the  Effendi,  graciously,  "but  out 
of  your  mouth  devoted  to  the  slipper,  O 
Yaoni,  comes  much  wisdon.  •  Send  tor  this 
issve  of  a  mangy  pig,  this  diver  with  the 
evil  eye." 

Demetri  was  sent  for,  and  in  doe  time 
made  his  appearance,  not  so  much  as  sulam- 
ing  to  the  Effendi,  or  even  removing  his  hat. 
Thfi  envoy  of  the  Saltan  was  sorely  tempted 
to  begin  the  interview  by  addressing  himself 
through  the  intermediation  of  a  bamboo  to 
the  soles  of  the  diver's  feet ;  but,  fear  of  the 
sub-prefect  and  his  gendarmes,  and,  indeed, 
ef  the  maffioal  powers  of  the  diver  himself^ 
prevented  him. 

"Dog  and  slave  ! "  he  said,  politely,  "dog, 
that  would  eat  garbage  out  of  the  shop  ot  a 
Jew  butcher,  wherefore  hast  thou  bewitched 
the  ships  of  our  kxrd  and  Caliph  the  Sultan 
Mahmoudr' 

"i  am  net  oome  iie»e  to  swallow  dirt," 
answered  the  diver,  ooolly.  "and  if  your 
words  are  for  dogs,  open  tne  window  and 
throw  them  out  If  you  want  anything 
with  a  man  who,  in  Frangi«tan^  is  as  good  as 
an  EffNvdi,  state  your  wishes." 

<'The  ^ipe,  sivve,  the  ships  V* 

-"The  ffrst  two  stuck  in  the  mud,''  said  the 
Qreek  ^  ^  and  the  third,  with  the  blessing  of 
fieaven  and  St.  George  of  Ci»)padocia,  will 
no  more  Boat  than  a  caimoaa-ball." 

"You  lie,  dog,  you  Be !  "  said  the  Effendi. 

"Tis  yon  who  Ue,  Effiandi,"  answered 
Demetrins  Hib  Div«^ ;  "and,  moreover,  if 
von  ff ive  me  the  lie  again — ^by  ot.  Luke  I  will 
break  your  unbelieving  jaw  1 " 
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As  the  Effendi  happened  to  be  alone  with  I 
Demetrius  (for  he  had  dismissed  his  inter- 1 
preter),  and  as  thert  was  somewhat  exc#edr  | 
inglj  m^iadng  in  ths  stalwart  frame  fanji ; 
clenched  teeth  of  the  Greek,  his  interlocutor 
judged  it  expedient  to  lower  his  tone. 

"  Can  you  remove  the  spells  you  liav©  kad 
on  the  ships  ? ''  he  asked. 

^  Those  that  an  launched)  are  past  pn|]pv)g 
for.'' 

"Will  the  next  float  r* 

"If  I  choose." 

"And  the  next?" 

"If  I  choose." 

"Name  your  own  reward,  then,"  said  the 
Effendi,  immensely  i-elieved.  "How  many 
piastres  do  you  require?  Will  ten  thou- 
sand do  ? " 

"  I  want  much  more  than  that,"  answered 
Demetrius  the  Diver,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  More  !  What  rogues  you  Greeks  are  ! 
How  much  more  ? " 

"  I  want,"  pursued  the  Diver,  "  my  wife 
Katinka  back  from  Stamboul.  She  was  torn 
away  from  Scio,  and  is  in  the  harem  of  the 
capitan-pacha.  I  want  my  three  children, 
my  boy  Andon,  my  boy  Yorghi,  and  my  girl 
Eudocia.  When  I  have  aU  these,  here  at 
Miissalian  (Marseilles),  and  twenty  thousand 

Eiastres   to   boot,    your   frigates    shall   be 
lunched  in  safety." 

"  All  well  and  good,"  said  the  Effendi ;  **1 
will  write  to  Stamboul  to-night,  and  you 
shall  have  all  your  brood  and  the  piastres  as 
well,  within  two  months.  But  what  security 
have  I  that  you  will  peiform  your  part  of 
the  contract  ?  The  word  of  a  Greek  is  not 
worth  a  para." 

"You  shall  have  a  bond  for  double  the 
amount  which  you  will  hand  over  to  me, 
from  two  merchants  of  Marseilles.  You  can- 
not give  me  o^  I  should  like,"  conclud^d  the 
Diver,  with  a  vengeful  frown.  "  You  cannot 
give  me  back  my  a^ed  father's  life,  my  sister's, 
my  youngest  child^  ;  vou  cannot  give  me  the 
heai-t's  blood  of  the  Albanian  wolf  who  slew 
them." 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Demetrius 
the  Diver  was  restored  to  his  family.  He 
insisted  upon  receiving  the  stipulated 
reward  in  advance,  probably  holdmg  as 
poor  an  opinion  of  the  word  of  a  Turk  as  the 
Effendi  did  of  the  word  of  a  Greek.  The 
momentous  day  arrived  when  the  third  fri- 

Ste  was  to  be  launched;  a  larger  crowd 
an  ever  was  collected  ;  everybody  was  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  Demetrius  the 
Diver,  who,  during  the  past  three  months 
had  had  fr«e  aeoess  to  the  ship-builders* 
yard,  was  on  board.  The  dcjgshores  were 
knocked  away,  the  frigate  slid  down  her 
ways,  and  took  the  water  in  splendid  style. 
The  launch  was  completely  sucoessful.  The 
Effendi  was  in  raptures,  and  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  than  ever. 
A  few  days  atterwards  the  fourth  frigate  was 
launched  wiUi  equal  suooest. 


"Marvellous  man  ! "  cried  the  envoy  of  the 
Sublime  Porte;  "by  what  potent  spells 
w«rt  thou  enabled  te  bewitch  the  first  two 
frigates  ?  " 

•'Simply  by  these,"  answered  Demetrius 
the  Diver,  in  presence  of  a  large  company 
assembled  at  a  banquet  held  in  honour  of  the 
two  successful  launches.  "Five  years  a^o, 
my  fa^er  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
shipbuilders  at  Scio,  and  I  was  bred  to  the 
business  from  my  youth.  We  were  rich,  we 
were  prosperous,  until  we  were  rudned  by 
the  Turkish  atrocities  at  Scio.  I  arrived  in 
Marseilles,  alone,  beegared,  my  fieither  mur- 
dered, my  wife  and  children  in  captivity. 
How  I  lived,  you  all  know.  While  the  first 
two  frigates  were  being  built,  I  watched 
every  stege  of  their  construction.  I  detected 
several  points  of  detail  which  I  was  certain 
would  prevent  their  being  successfully 
launchecL  When,  however,  I  had  entered 
into  my  contract  with  this  noble  Effendi, 
I  conferred  with  the  shipwrights ;  I  pointed 
out  to  them  what  was  wrong ;  I  con- 
vinced them,  by  argument  and  illustration, 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done.  They  did 
it  They  altered,  they  improved.  Behold 
the  ships  are  launched,  and  the  evil  eye  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the 
amber  mouthpiece  of  his  excellency  the 
Effendi's  chibouque  1    I  have  done." 

The  Effendi,  it  is  said,  looked  rather  fool- 
ish at  the  conclusion  of  this  explanation,  and 
waddled  away,  muttering  that  all  Greeks 
were  thieves.  Demetrius,  however,  kept 
his  piastres,  gave  up  diving  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and,  commencing  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  boat^buiider,  prospered  exceed- 
ingly with  Katinka  his  wife,  and  Andon, 
Yorghi,  and  Eudocia,  his  children.  As  to 
the  two  frigates,  they  were  equipped  for  sea 
in  good  time,  and  were,  I  believe,  knocked 
to  pieces  by  the  allied  fleets  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino. 
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TO  WORKING  MEN. 

It  behoves  every  journalist,  at  this  time 
when  the  memory  of  au  awful  pestilence  is 
fresh  amoug  us,  and  its  traces  are  visible  at 
every  turn  in  various  affecting  aspects  of 
poverty  and  desolation,  which  any  of  us  can 
see  who  are  not  purposely  blind,  to  warn  his 
rejiders,  whatsoever  oe  their  ranks  and  coudi-  j 
tions,  that  unless  they  set  themselves  inj 
earnest  to  improve  the  towns  in  which  they  ■ 
Kve,  and  to  amend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  i 
they  are  guilty,  before  God,  of  wholesale', 
munler. 

The  best  of  our  journals  have  so  well 
remembered  their  responsibility  in  thia  re- 
spect, and  have  so  powertully  presented  the 
truth  to  the  general  conscience,  that  little 
remains  to  be  written  on  the  urgent  subject. 
But  vre  would  carry  a  forcible  appeal  made 
by  our  contemporary  The  Times  to  the 
working  people  of  England  a  little  further, 
and  implore  them  —  with  a  view  to  their  | 
future  avoidance  of  a  fatal  old  mistake. 
— to  beware  of  being  led  astray  from  their 
dear«8t  interests,  by  high  political  authorities 
on  the  one  hand,  no  leas  than  by  sharking  I 
BKHinteb*nka  on  thm  other.  The  noble  lord, 
and  the  right  honorable  baronet^  and  the 
honorable  gentleman,  and  the  honorable  and 
leamed  gentleman^  and  the  honorable  and 
gallant  gentleman^  and  the  whole  of  the 
Honorable  eir^^bave,  in  their  contests  for 
place,  power,  f^ppatronage,  loaves  and  fishes, 
distracted  theworking  man's  attention  from 
his  first  necessities,  quite  as  much  as  the 
broken  creature— once  a  popular  Misleader — 
who  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless  idiotcy  in  a 
madho^ue.  To  whatsoever  shadows  these 
may  offer  in  lieu  of  substances,  it  is  now  the 
first  duty  of  The  People  to  be  resolutely 
blind  and  deaf;  firmly  insisting,  above  all 
things,  on  their  and  their  .children's  right  to 
every  means  of  life  and  health  that  Provi- 
dence has  afforded  for  all,  and  firmly  refusing 
to  allow  their  name  to  be  taken  in  vain  for 
any  purpose,  by  any  party,  until  their  homes 
are  purified  and  the  amplest  means  of  clean- 
liness and  decency  are  secured  to  them. 

'We  may  venture  to  remark  that  this  most 
jnomentous  of  all  earthly  questions  is  one  we 
are  not  now  urging  for  the  iirst  time.  Long 
before  this  Jourufd  came  into  existence,  we 


systematically  tried  to  turn  Fiction  to  the 
good  account  of  showing  the  preventible 
wretchedness  and  misery  m  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  dwell,  and  of  expressintr  again 
and  a^&ia  the  conviction,  founded  upon 
observation,  that  the  reform  of  their  habita- 
tions must  precede  all  other  reforms ;  and 
that  without  it,  all  other  reforms  must  fail. 
Neither  Religion  nor  Education  will  make 
any  way,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
Christianity,  until  a  Christian  government 
shall  have  discharged  its  first  obligation,  and 
secui'ed  to  the  people  Homes,  instead  of 
polluted  dens. 

Now,  any  working  man  of  common  intelli- 
gence knows  perfectly  well,  that  one  session 
of  parliament    zealously    devoted    to    this 
object  would  secure  its  attainment.    If  he  do 
not    also    know    perfectly    well  that  a  go- 
vernment or  a    parliament    will    of    itself 
originate   nothing  to  save  his  life,  he  may 
know  it  by  institut'uig  a  very  little  inquu*y. 
Let  him  inquire  what  either  power  has  done 
to  better  Ids  social  condition,  since  the  last  great 
outbreak  of  disease  five  years  ago.    Let  him 
inquire   what    amount   of   attention    from 
government,  and  what  amoont  of  attendance 
in  parliament,  the  question  of  that  condition 
baa  ever  attracted,  until  one  night  in  this 
last  August,  when  it  became  a  personal  ques- 
tion and  a  faoetious  question,  and  when  Lori> 
Sbtmoub,  the  member  for  Totues,  exhibited 
his  fitness  for  ever  having  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  great  public  department  by  cutting 
jokes,  which  were  reeeived  with  laughter,  ou 
the  subject  of  the  pestilence  then  raging.    If 
the  working  man,  on  such  a  review  of  plain 
facts,  be  satisfied  that  without  his  own  help 
he  will  not  be  helped,  but  will  be  pitilessly 
left    to    stru^le    at    mmatural    odds  with 
disease  and  death ;  then  let  him  bestir  him- 
self to  set  so  monstrous  a  wrong  right,  and  let 
him — for  the  time  at  least^ismiss  from  his 
mind  all  other  public  (questions,  as  straws  in 
the  balance.    The  glorious  right  of  voting  for 
Lord  This  (say  Seymour,  for  instance)  or  Sir 
John  That;  the  intellectual  state  of  Abys- 
sinia ;   the  endowment    of  the    College  of 
Mayuooth  ;  the  paper  duty  ;  the  newspaper 
duty ;  the  five  per  cent ;  the  twenty-five  per 
cent;   the   ten  thousand  hobby-horses  that 
are  exercised  before  him,  scattering  so  mucl 
dust  in  his  eyes  that  he  cannot  see  his  owj 
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hearth,  until  the  eland  is  suddenly  fanned 
away  by  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death :  all 
these  distiactions  lei  hira  pti^  aside,  holding 
steadily  to  one  truth— **  Wakiag  and  sleep- 
ing, I  and  mine  are  slowly  paisoned.  Imper- 
fect development  and  premature  decay  are  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me  as  my  life. 
I  bring  children  into  the  world  to  suffer  nn- 
natur^ly,  and  to  die  wlien  my  Merciful 
Father  would  have  them  live.  The  beauty 
of  infatnej  is  blotted  out  from  my  si^t,  and 
in  its  stead  sickliness  and  pain  look  at  me 
from  the  wan  mother's  knee.  Shameful  de- 
privation of  the  commonest  appliances,  dis- 
tinguishing the  lives  of  human  bemn  from  the 
lives  of  b^ists,  is  my  inheritanoe.  My  family 
•is  one  of  tees  of  thousands  of  famiUes  who 
^are  set  aside  as  fbod  for  pestilenoe^**  And  let 
him  then,  being  made  in  the  form  of  man, 
resolve,  **I  will  not  bear  it^  and  it  shall 
not  be !" 

If  working  men  will  be  thus  true  to  them- 
selves and  one  another,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  they  had  so  much  just  sympathy 
and  so  mu^  ready  help  at  hand.  The  whole 
•powerful  middle-dass  of  this  country,  newly 
smitten  with  a  sense  of  self^repioadi — far 
more  potent  with  it,  we  fully  believe,  than 
the  lower  motives  of  self-defence  and  fear — 
^is  ready  to  join  them.  The  utmost  power  of 
the  press  is  eager  to  assist  them.  But  the 
movement,  to  be  irresistible,  must  originate 
with  themselves,  the  sa£Qbring  many.  Let 
•  ikeni  take  the  initiative,  and  caU  the  middle^ 
'  class  to  unite  with  them :  which  they  will  do, 
heart  and  soul  I  Let  the  working  people,  in 
-the  metropolis,,  in  any  one  great  towuj  but 
turn  their  intelligence,  Hkeir  energy,  their 
numbers,  th^r  power  of  union,  their  patience, 
<dieir  perseverance,  in  this  straight  direction 
in  earnest— «nd  by  Christmas,  they  shall  find 
«  government  in  Downing- street  and  a 
House  of  Commons  within  hail  of  it,  pos- 
sessing not  the  faintest  family  resemblance 
to  the  Indifferents  and  Incapables  last  heard 
of  in  that  slumberous  neighbourhood. 

It  is  only  through  a  government  so  acted 
ttpon  and  so  forced  to  acquit  itself  of  its 
first  responsibility,  that  the  intolerable  ills 
arising  m>m  the  present  nature  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  can  be  remedied.  A  Board 
•f  Health  can  do  much,  but  not  near  enough. 
Fnnds  are  wanted,  and  great  powers  are 
wanted ;  powera  to  over-ride  little  interests 
ibr  the  general  good ;  powers  to  coerce  the 
ignorant,  obstinate,  and  slothful,  and  to  punish 
401  who,  by  any  infraction  of  necessary  laws, 
imperil  the  public  health.  The  working 
people  and  the  middle  class  thoroughly 
Yesoived  to  have  such  laws,  there  is  no  more 
choice  left  to  all  the  Bed  Tape  in  Britain  as 
to  the  form  in  which  it  shall  tie  itself  next, 
than  there  is  option  in  the  barrel  of  a  barrel- 
ormn  what  tune  it  shall  play 

But,  though  it  is  easily  foreseen  that  such 
m  alliance  must  soon  incalciilably  mitigate, 
udd  in  the  end  annihilate,  the  dark  list  of 


calamities  resnlting  from  sinful  and  cruel 
neglect  which  the  late  visitation  has — ^unhap- 
p^y  not  ibr  the  first  time^-unveiled ;  it  is 
impossible  to  set  limits  to  the  iiappy  issues 
that  wottld  low  from  it.  A  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
society,  a  habit  of  kinder  and  nearer  approach, 
an  increased  respect  and  trustfulness  on  both 
sides^  a  gently  oorreoted  method  in  each  of 
considering  the  views  of  the  other,  would 
lead  to  sudi  blessed  improvements  and  inter- 
changes among  us,  that  even  our  narrow 
wisdom  might  witfaon  the  compass  of  a  short 
time  learn  to  bless  the  sickly  year  in  which 
so  much  good  blossomed  out  of  evil. 

In  the  [dainest  sincerity,  in  affectionate 
sympathy,  in  the  tirdent  desire  of  our  heart 
to  do  them  some  service,  and  to  see  them 
take  their  place  in  the  system  which  should 
bind  us  all  together,  and  bring  home,  to  us 
all,  ike  happiness  of  which  our  necessarily 
varied  conditions  are  all  susceptible,  we  sub- 
mit these  few  words  to  the  working  men. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  every  one  of  them  to 
raise  himself  and  those  who  are  dear  to  him, 
at  no  man^s  cost,  with  no  violence  or  injus- 
tice, with  cheei*fnl  help  and  support,  with 
lasting  benefit  to  the  whole  community. 
Even  the  many  among  them  at  whose  fire- 
sides there  will  be  vacant  seats  this  winter, 
we  address  with  hope.  However  hard  the 
triid  and  heavy  the  bereavement,  there  is  a 
iar  higher  consolation  in  striving  for  the  life 
l^t  is  left,  than  in  brooding  with  sullen  eyes 
beside  the  grave. 


THE  GHOST  OF  PIT  POND. 

In  the  days  when  stage-coaches  flourished, 
there  was  no  better  house  on  the  Bath  road, 
for  the  traveller  to  stop  at,  than  "  The  Castle  " 
at  Marlborough.  No  disparagement  to  Mr. 
Botham's  celebrated  inn  at  Salt  Hill,  but  that 
was  a  place  for  lovers,  and  lovers  only ;  you 
might  breakfisist  there,  it  is  true,  but  if  yon 
were  not  newly  married,  it  was  scarcely 
advisable  to  trespass  longer  tl^  the  promiaed 
twenty  minutes — practicallj^n — which  the 
coachman  allowed  for  the  consumption  of  that 
meal  A  single  man  sojourning  at  Salt  SilL 
was  a  fish  completely  out  of  water :  he  excited 
no  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  chambermaidfi  ; 
the  waiters  were  inattentive  and  careless,  for 
what  was  a  bachelor's  gratuity  compared  Tvith 

bridegroom's ;  he  gave  the  young  lady  at  the 
bar  no  opportunity  for  displaying  the  fiutter^ 
ing  sympathy  which  a  bridal  party  always 
awakens ;  and  to  the  landlord  he  was  objec- 
tionable, because  he  occupied  space  that  naight 
be  more  profitably  filled,  and  besides,  when 
his  little  bill  was  sent  in,  the  bachelor  looked 
at  the  items  before  paying  it,  a  proceed  iug 
which  no  true  Benedick  ever  dreamt  of.  You 
see^  therefore,  that  the  only  course  for  the 
solitary  traveller  was  to  resume  his  seat  on 
the  box,  and  push  on.  There  was  nothing  to 
delay  him  at  Keading,  bat  when  he  had  tra- 
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versed'  Mariboroagh  forest,  and  mdled  vp  at 
^The  Caatle,"  where  dinner  waa  always  readf, 
te  stay  there  fbr  the  nighty  if  he  were  not 
pressed  for  time,  was  as  sensible  a  thing  as  he 
-oonld  possibly  do.  Several  motiyes  might 
induce  him  :  First*— if  he  were  imaginative'— 
the  immense  sisse  of  the  buildings  with  its 
multitudinous  rooms  and  long  giJleries,  ex- 
tending from  wing  to  wing,  suggested,  or  re- 
■ealled  all  kinds  of  im^adventures :  it  was 
impossible  that  suoh  a  house  of  entertainment 
•could  stand  there  without  furnishing  ^orth 
some  record  of  the  events  of  the  road — the 
runaway  match,  the  brokeurdown  post-d^awe, 
the  stoppage  by  highwaymen,  the  mail*eoaoh 
passengers  dug  out  of  the  snow,  or  the  duel 
aeroas  the  supper-table.  Nezt-*if  he  were 
only  matter  of  fact  —  the  pleasant  aspeot 
of  the  jovNii  host  and  bustling  attendants, 
the  glimpse  of  the  larder,  and  the  more 
transitory  visions  of  pretly  faces  in  caps 
and  ribbons,  testified  to  creature  comforts 
in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  Hie 
might  be  bored  by  his  stage-coach  companions, 
or  fatigued  by  the  journey,  or  desirous  of  a 
new  sensation^  or  eager  for  that  warmest 
welcome  which  Shenstone  has  told  us,  with  a 
sigh,  is  only  to  be  found  at  an  inn*  At  all 
events,  there  being  no  partionktr  reason  to 
the  contrary,  he  could-  not  be  very  far  wrong 
if  he  had  his  portmanteau  taken  out  of  the 
boot  of  the  coach,  and  ordered  a  bed  at 
**'The  Castle."  I  did  so  under  one  or  other 
<^  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  some  twenty 
years  ago — before  the  inn  was  eonverted 
into  a  cottage — and  had  no  cause  to  repent 
the  act. 

On  all  the  great  high  roads  of  England 
there  is  some  house  that  was  famous 
for  something.  At  Hartley  Eow  it  used 
to  be  stewed  carp ;  at  <3k>dalming,  a  spatch- 
cock ;  at  Sittingboume,  veal  cutlets ;  trout 
at  3t.  Alban's ;  the  sauce  to  eat  it  with— 
good,  also,  for  rumpsteiJcs — at  Bedfont ;  mut- 
ton and  chickens — marred,  however,  by  too 
much  matrimony*— at  Burford  Bridge;  eels 
at  Watford ;  sniced  beef  at  Grantham  ;  and 
so  on  of  the  rSt.  "The  Castle,"  at  Marlbo- 
rough, was  celebrated,  I  soon  found,  for  what 
you  seldom  get  in  perfection  anywhere  out 
of  Normandy :  a  roast  capon.  The  rear- 
ing of  capons  appears  to  have  been  practised 
time  out  of  mind,  at  Marlborough,  for  Cam- 
den, tells  us  that  every  freeman  on  his  admis- 
^n  to  the  guild  was  bound  to  present  the 
Mayor  with  **  a  couple  of  grevhounds,  two 
white  capons,  and  a  white  bull." 

I  found  my  quarters  extremely  comfort- 
able, and  decided  upon  remaining  till  I  got 
tired  of  them.  My  visit  to  the  country  had 
chiefly  been  for  change  of  scene  and  relaxation 
iSeom,  work,  and  I  was  as  well  off  on  the  Wilt- 
shire downs  as  anywhere  else.  No  better 
exarcise  could  be  had  thiui  these  steep  hills 
afforded,  and  the  Boman  encampments  scat- 
tered over  them  supplied  numerous  objects  of 
mtMfeoL  How  delicious  the  feelhig  was^  I  can 


well  remembei^'with  which  after  climbing  the 
lofty  lidge  that  runs  parallel  with  the  high 
road,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the  ek^t 
thymy  grass  and  bared  my  breast  to  the  Boit 
western  breeze,  drinking  in  the  air  that 
seemed  to  give  ma  new  life  !  What  a  glorious 
view  was  spread  before  me  1  I  know  nothing 
of  the  localitfy,  but  a  shepherd,  whom  I 
questioned  as  he  passed,  told  me  that  a  cei'tain 
g^y  line  which,  cut  the  horizon  to  the  south 
was  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  distant, 
as  he  said,  "  ever  so  fur,"— 4k  definition  which 
to  his  thinking,  conveyed  an  idea  of  infinite 

roe,  and  was,  probably,  as  the  crow  fliee, 
ut  five  a^d  twenty  nnles. 

"  But,"  continued  my  informant,  *^  they  do 
ss^  them  that's  out  at  sea,  mariners  and  such 
like,  can  see  the  very  }dace  weVe  standin*  on ; 
leastways^  the  white  house  yon,  top  of 
Martin's  hill,  where  the  soldiers*  graves 
are." 

"  What  soldiers  1 "  I  asked.  He  couhrut 
tell.  Some  that  were  buried  ever  so  long 
ago ;  there  must  have  be^i  a  hundred  or 
more,  the  bones  were  so  plenty,  besides 
bricks  and  oueer  things  that  he  did'nt  know 
the  names  oi.  Gentlefolks  often  come  into 
these  parts  to  di^  *em  up.  Some  said  thi^^e 
was  treasures  to  be  found,  and  his  Anther  bad 
tokl  him  how  people  that  he  knew  had  dug 
down  on  Wick  farm  fbr  a  gold  table.  They 
was*nt  to  speak  till  they'd  got  it  up,  but  as 
soon  as  they  saw  it  they  cried  out,  *-  Here  it 
is !  *  and  it  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  they  never 
could  get  a  look  at  it  agin  !  '*  No  ! "  he  added, 
with  an  air  of  complete  conviction,  "  'two'nt 
be  seen  for  another  hundred  years  !  "  I  oh* 
served  that  I  saw  signs  of  encampments  in  va- 
rious directions :  had  they  all  been  explored  ? 
Mostly,  he  thought;  he  had  been  at  the 
opening  of  several,  but  did'nt  fency  any  good 
ever  come  of  it ;  indeed,  'twarn't  likely,  if— as 
folks  said-*-the  devil  had  any  hand  in  making 
'era.  I  inquired  how  that  personage  eame  to 
be  associated  with  these  antiquities.  '^  Well^ 
it  was  what  people  believed  down  in  those 
parts.  There's  Wansditch,"  he  added,  point- 
mg  to  an  embankment  that  ran  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill ;  "  the  devil  built  that  <m  a 
Wensday, — that's  why  they  give  it  that 
name." 

My  pastoral  fHend  proving  communicative, 
I  encouraged  the  traditional  vein  in  which 
he  seemed  wiUing  to  indulge,  and  learnt  &om 
him  many  particulars  chiefly  turning  upon 
subjects  of  popular  belief.  Not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  all  at  once ;  but  at  intervals,  when 
I  became  better  known  on  the  hill-^de*  A 
shepherd  has  many  idle  moments,  and  it  wns 
a  novelty  for  him  to  meet  with  some  one  to 
talk  to  while  his  flock  were  quietly  browsing. 
From  St.  Martin's  Hill,  the  locality  which  he 
principally  affected,  all  the  pUuces  were  visible 
which  in  his  eyes  had  any  interest.  There 
was  Pewsey-hill,  about  five  miles  off,  "  where 
the  cat  ate  the  bacon,"  a  legend  he  was  unable 
to  explain  further  thsm  "it  was  what  folks  i 
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about  H."  There  wag  Drarcot  Farm,  below 
Hewidh,  "  where  oM  Harr/  Pike  tt»ed  to  live 
A^hhn  as  Btrangled  himself  in  his  ^fters ;  Ihey 
buried  him  down  -  there  where  you  see  that 
Mmnd-topped  bush,  just  at  the  eroes-roads ;  his 
Coffin  was  uothkig  but  a  fbw  boards  Wltli  uo  top 
to  it;  they  drove  a  biackthom  stake  through 
his  body — ^that^  the  very  bush  you'i-e  looking 
ftt — ^its  growM  to  almost  a  tree,  and  bears 
hedge-speakes  (sloes)  now,  but  few  people  eat 
•em  except  boys  that  don't  know  the  story — 
not  but  what  boys  will  eat  anything — I  used 
to  myself  when  I  was  one.  They  tell  a  queer 
fttory  about  old  Harry  Flke.  V ou  see,  the 
treason  why  he  killed  himself  was,  they  say, 
beeause  he  had  wronged  his  brother's  widow 
out  of  a  lot  of  mon^— poor  Tom  Pike  was  in 
•he  waggon  line  between  Melksham  and 
Ppome,  and  down  away  there  by  Wells,  and 
be  and  Harry  was  partners  She  got  a  lawyer 
from  Bath— -I  forget  his  name-^and  he  took 
it  into  court,  but  they  never  could  prove 
nothing-  agin  old  Harry,  whatever  they 
thought:  and  after  the  trial,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  as  he  was  adrinking  at  the  White 
Horse — ^that's  the  public-house^  at  Wotton- 
Kivers,  the  village  down  there  by  the  church— 
a  man  as  I  know — one  Jem  Taylor — put  it  to 
old  Harry  about  his  brother's  widow;  and 
he  and  some  more  went  on  ever  so  long,  and 
at  last  old  Harry  he  fbll  on  his  knees^  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  parlour,  down  on  the 
mndy  floor,  and  praved  Ihat  his  soul  might 
never  quit  his  body  if  he'd  ever  taken  a  shil- 
ling of  his  brother's  money,  alive  or  dead ;  and 
he  looked  so  white  and  awful  when  he  got  up 
l^m  that  Jem  Taylor,  nor  none  of  'em,  didn  t 
lute  to  say  no  more  to  him.  Well,  after  that^ 
he  seemed  to  be  a  miserable  man  ;  nothing 
didn't  go  right  with  him,  and  he  got  worse 
and  worse;  and  one  day — that  was  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  too— just  three  year  after- 
ward, he  was  found  strangled  in  the  back 
kitchen  of  his  house,  sitten  m  a  cheer,  with 
one  of  his  own  garters  twisted  tight  round 
his  neck,  and  his  face  as  black  as  one  of  them 
yoes.  Nobody  had  done  it  but  himself,  for 
the  door  was  locked  inside,  and  nothing  was 
touched.  Well,  they  buried  him,  as  I  told  , 
you,  but  it  wasn't  much  use  buryin*  Mm  after 
the  false  oath  he  had  took,  for  then  the  ti-uth 
come  out.  You  perhaiis  will  hardly  believe 
it,  sir,  but  thougli  the  stake  was  driv  right 
tiirough  his  body,  t!»ey  couldn't  keep  him 
down  in  his  grave ;  he  w.is  always  a  turn  in' 
and  he.ivin',  and  every  day  for  weeks  and 
weeks  the  mould  was  turned  up  as  fresh  as 
if  you'd  done  it  with  a  si>iide.  Harry  Pike's 
soul  hadn't  quitted  his  body !  When  the 
blackthorn  came  to  grow,  then  the  ground 
lay  still,  but  whether  that  tree  will  ever  die 
or  no  nobody  knows  :  if  it  does,  it  must  die 
of  itself  for  folks  hereabouts  always  calls  it 
Harry  Pike's  tree,  and  never  goes  no  ntgher 
to  it  than  they  can  help. 

''Ah  1  many  queer  things  has  happened  in 
that  vaUoy,  even  in  my  time,  let  alone  afore 


then.  You've  lieard  teH  of  Jack-no'-lantem,, 
perhaps  ?  Well,  he's  been'  scores  of  times  in 
the  mash  there,  this  side  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal  I  once  saw  him  mysiflf  about  a 
mite  aft;  he'd  a  lantern  in  his  hand  as  pl^in  to 
be  seen,  as  your  face,  or  mine.  Kd  ?  Icould^ 
make  Atm  out  exactly,  and  whether  he's  Kkb 
a  mah,  or  no,  I  won't  venture  to  say,  but  when 
once  you  get  •tangled  with  Jack  there's  no 
gettin'  rid  of  him  till  daylight,  unless  you 
fiiy  yourself  flat  down  on  vour  fkce.  There 
was  William  Bullock,  be^  dead  now,  but 
when  he  was  voung,  he  went  one  night  to 
court  his  sweetheart,  Mary  Moore,  at  Wotton 
Rivers— she'^  livlngi  toid  tellsth^  story,  so  we 
know  it  to  be  true.  Well,  this  young  man^ 
after  parting  with  Mary  Moore,  'twixt  nine- 
and  ten  at  night— our  couutry^  ifolks  always 
goes  to  bed  alnjut  that  time — ^he  took  his  way 
home  agin ;  it  was  in  June,  one  of  them  hoi 
foggy  evenings  we  have  hereabouts,  and  just 
as  ne  was  coming  nigh  the  Goblin's  Hole — 
that's  where  the  Dank  moulders  away  both 
sides  of  the  road,  in  the  hollow— there  Jack 
'tangled  him.  He  hadn't  the  sense  to  lay 
down,  and  first  Jack  dragged  him  through  the- 
brith-hedge  (quickset)  by  the  toll-path,  then 
he  got  him  into  the  canal,  after  that  into  the 
long  copse,  tiien  over  the  canal  agin,  into  the 
mashj  and  so  up  by  the  woods,  right  under 
Martm's  Hill,  what  we're  on  now  ;  and  when 
he  ffot  home  in  the  morning,  his  fHoe  and 
hands  was  scratched  all  over — if  he'd  been 
fighting  all  night  with  cats,  they  couldnt 
have  marked  him  worse,  liis  clothes  wa^ 
pretty  nigh  torn  off*  his  Kock,  and  he  was  s<> 
Dad  altogether  he  kept  his  bed  for  a  week. 
He  always  said  'twas  Jack  done  it,  and  so 
Mary  Moore  says  to  this  day." 

But  dismal  tales  were  more  the  stifle  com- 
modity of  the  narrator,  than  light — or  ludi- 
crous incidents,  and  one  of  that  description — 
in  all  probability,  it  was  his  cheval  de  bataille 
— he  gave,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the 
following  words : — 

**  If  you  look  away  to  the  right,  from  where 
you're  sitten,  keeping  your  eye  f  long  the  road,! 
till  you  come  to  the  end  of  that  plantation — 
the  Fiddle  Plantation  we  calls  11^  because  it'a 
shaped  like  one — you'll  see  the  chimbleys  and 
part  cff  the  gable- end  of  a  farm-house,  built 
of  dark  red  brick.  It's  a  low-built  house, 
with  wings  to  it  that  juts  out  in  front, but  the 
trees  hides  'em  from  here.  That's  called 
Hewish  Farm.  It  stands  by  itself  like,  though 
there's  only  two  meadows  betwixt  it  and 
Hewish.  Hewish  was  a  large  city  once,  but 
it's  only  a  poor  village  now ;  you  may  count 
the  houses,  there  aiirt  above  twenty,  and  not 
a  public-house  among  'em,  so  that  the  farm  is 
a  lonely  kind  of  place  after  all ;  perhaps  if 
the  house  was  smaller  it  wouldn't  seem  so. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  was  quite  a  boy, 
one  Mr,  Reeve  used  to  live  at  Hewish  Farm. 
He  was  a  sort  of  gentleman-farmer ;  that's 
to  say,  his  relations  wasn't  poor  people,  and 
he'd  no  call  to  look  after  the  farm  himself,  if 
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H  IiaJn*!;  l>€^n.mindted  to.  Bat  he  ^ka 
liking  to  U  0^  80011  a3  he  was  hi^own  master, 
aad  80  he  w^i^t  on,  ^U  ^e  got  toih©  thirty 
'^ear  old,  jieVei?  think mg  of  nothuig,  hut  sow- 
j^g  the  Ii^nd,  and  getting  the  crops,  and  hreed- 
iBg  sheep,  and  such  1&<^.  He  was  a  well- 
too^^ng  jna^  and  people  thought  it  a  pity  he 
didp't,  get  a  wife^  and  make  himself  a  co«i- 
^^ble  .home  ;  not  but  what  Hei^h  was 
«,omiortahle  enough,  only  he  was  alone  in  it. 
There  w^s  plenty  of  young  women  in  Ha4- 
hro\  respectable , tradesmen's  daughters,  ai)d 
wbat  9o|L  would  only  have  been  glad  enough 
tohave,  Hm  if  he*a  asked  *em.  But  that 
wasn't  to  be.  ,. 

'^One  aummer'fl  eve»ing, — ^IVe  heard  my 
lather  tell  the  story  so  often  it  seems  how  as 
if  Jt'd  been  l^ere  mysolf,  —  one  summer's 
evening  ^r.  Beeve  had  been  round  the  farm, 
kod  was  going  home  to  his  supper,  when,  he  saw 
my  father— he  worked  there— just  finishing 
someibii^g  he  liad  in  hand,  hoeing  turnips  I 
tbink  it  was— and  so  he  stopped  to  speak  to 
him.     While  they,  was  talking,  mostly  about 

2ie  weather  and  harvest  prospects,  thev 
ears  a  shaip,  rattlmg  noise  like  a  horsea 
hoofs  gallopng  very  hard.  The  field  they 
stood  in  was  close  to  the  road,  and  both  of 
'em  runs  to  the  hedge  to  see  what  was 
eoming.  Sure  enough  it  was  a  horse  and 
a  lady  upott  it,  galloping  down  Hewish  hill 
as  if  she  was  ri(ung  a  race.  How  the  horse 
kept  his  legs  down  that  steep  pitch  was  a 
wonder,  but  how  the  lady  kept  her  seat  va^ 
a  greater ;  she  seemed^  my  lather  said,  to 
have  been  bom  iu,  a  saddle,  and  perhaps  he 
wara't  far  wrong.  But  twas'nt  for  pleasure 
she  rode  downSewish  hill  at  that  rate,  good 
nder  as  she  was.  Her  h<»'se  had  runned 
away  with  her,  and  so  she  come,  whether  she 
would  or  no.  It  was  bad  euough  for  the  hill 
to  be  so  steepy  but  there  was  something 
worse  than  that — a  chalk-pit  that  stood  at 
the  turn  of  the  road,  about  half-way  down. 
*l{  that  oreetur,'  says  my  father,  'don't 
<atch  sight  of  the  pit,  it's  all  up.'  On  they 
come,  howsever,  straight  on  end ;  there 
wam't  no  time  for  the  horse  to  turn  if  he'd 
been  ever  so  minded  to,  the  coomb  you  see 
being  so  steep,  and  he  so  much  way  on  him. 
But  if  the  horse  did'nt  see  the  pit,  the  lady 
did.  And  what  do  you  think  she  does?  In- 
stead of  throwing  ot'^herself  ofi^  or  screaming, 
or  pulling  at  the  rein,  she  gpves  her  horse  s 
head  a  lift,  lays  into  him  with  her  whip  as 
hard  as  she  can  cut,  and  away  they  fiies  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  air.  Dashed  to  pieces 
among  the  fiints  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  was 
all  my  father  and  Mr.  Beeve  ever  looked  for, 
but  there  must  have  been  a  good  spring  in 
tbat  horse — a  bright  bay  he  was,  my  faSier 
said, — for  he  landed  clear  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  pit,  right  away  among  some  peggall 
hushes  (whitethorn)  that  grow'd  at  the  edge: 
fit  was  full  five  and  twenty ,  foot  that  jump,  if  it 
tras  an  inch-*to  say  nothing  of  the  drop. 
Bat  that  wam't  all :  there  the  lady  set ;  if 


^eUbeen  a  stettop  out  out  of  stone  along 
with  the  horse  she  eould'nt  have  ^et  steadier, 
*  A  good  leap  that  I '  was  all  she  said  ;  and 
thea ,  she  made  a  queer  kind  of  laugh,  and 
stared  round,  and  her  hands  begun  to  tren^ble. 
But  her  courage  coiQe  back  agin  when  the 
bay  horse  begun  to  struggie  to  get  oitt  df  the 
b^sh«,  though  by  that  time  jny  lather  iukI 
Mr.  Beeye  was  over  the  hedge  and  close  along- 
side her,  and  Mr.  Beeve  he  caught  hold  of  the 
bridle  to  keep  the  horse  from  backing  into 
the  pit^  as  he  might  have  done ;  and  bo 
amopgst  them  the  lady  got  safe  out.  The 
first  thing  as  Mr.  I^eve  asked  her  was,  how 
she  felt  herself  ?  Thirsty,,  she  said  she  wa4, 
^d  wanted  a  glass  of  water.  Well,  there 
warn't  no  waiter  to  be  had  no  nigher  tham 
Mr.  Beeve's  pondr— Pit  Pond  we  calls  it — just 
below  his  house,  so  the  least  he  could  do  was 
to  ask  the  lady  to  step  in  to  the  farm,  and 
take  some  refreshment  there.  She  did'nt 
make  no  di^oulty,  being  so  dry ;  but  though  h« 
offered  her  ale  and  cyder,  ai^d  even  winet, 
nothing  but  water  would  she  touch,  and  my 
father  he. run  out  with  a  lug  and  filled  it  out 
of  Pit  Pond--^a  clear,  bright  pool  it  was  then* 
like  a  fountain,  you  could  count  every  flint 
that  lay  at  the  bottom,— and  just  as  he  was 
bringing  of  it  in  he  saw  someoody  else  coma 
riding  down  Hewish  hill,  shouting  with  all 
his  might  So  when  he'd  set  the  jug  down 
he  run  out  i^ito  the  road  and  met  a  gentleroau 
on  horseback,,  looking  very  wild  and  fiery, 
who  asked  him  in  a  thick  sort  of  voice  if  he'd 
seen  a  lady  ride  by.  My  father  then  told 
him  what  had  happened,  and  how  the  lady 
was  inside  of  Mr.  Beeve's  house  at  that 
moment;  on  which  the  gentleman  jumps  off 
his  horse,  and,  without  so  much  as  telling  my 
&ther  to  hold  him,  rushes  in  too,  calling  out 
'  lEmily  1  Emily  I '  '  My  dear  John  ! '  she  criet 
as  soon  as  she  sees  him,  and  she  falls  into  hi« 
arms,  all  but  fainting. 

"  When  she'd  recovered  herself  a  bit,  the 
gentleman  bemus  to  thank  Mr.  Beeve  for  hi^ 
hospitality  to  Jhis  sister ; — he,  Mr.  Beeve,  said 
afterwards  to  my  father,  it  made  his  heart 
jump  like  to  hear  the  lady  was  only  his  sister} 
he'd  never  felt  anything  of  the  sort  before, 
and  could'nt  ke^  his  eyes  off  her,  and .  a 
beautiful  creature  she  was,  not  more  than 
nineteen  year  old,  with  such  lovely  eyes,  an4 
the  sweetest  voice  that  ever  was  heard." 

To  abridge  the  shepherd's  story,  which 
lasted  a  live-long  hour,  it  appeared  that  the 
gentleman  and  ]&dj  had  only  just  arrived  iu 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  were  stayins  at 
the  Castle  inn  at  Marlborough.  They  had 
brought  their  horses  with  them,  and  being  out 
for  au  evening  ride,  the  lady's  horse  had  ruQ 
away  and  taken  the  road  to  Hewish.  Having 
witnessed  what  had  happened,  and  being  so 
near,  Mr.  Beeve  rode  over  the  next  morning 
to  Marlborough  to  pay  his  respects  and  ask 
i^r  the  lady.  He  found  her  quite  well,  but 
alone,  her  brother  having  been  obliged  tq 
go  to  London  on  some  pressing  business, 
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Mr.  Eeeve'fi  heart  had  not  lea]f)t  m  his  bosom 
without  cause ;  he  was  already  deeply  in  love, 
and  his  passion  grew  with  every  hour.  Nor 
did  it  seem  to  him  that  his  case  was  hopeless ; 
for,  during  the  absence  of  the  lady's  brother, 
he  was  admitted  whenever  he  called,  and 
allowed  to  join  Miss  Emily — she  was  knovoi 
by  no  other  name — ^in  the  exercise  of  which 
she  was  so  fond,  and  knowing  the  country  for 
miles  round,  he  proved  an  excellent  guide. 
He  used  generally  to  manage  to  bring  her 
home  by  He  wish,  and  the  last  day  on  which 
they  rode  out  together,  she  dismounted  to  see 
his  garden  and  homestead,  and  all  the  plen- 
ishing of  the  farm  and  while  they  walked  by 
the  brink  of  Pit  Fond  he  made  her  an  offer 
of  marriage.  It  was  never  known  exactly  in 
what  way  the  offer  was  received.  Some  said 
it  was  at  once  rejected  in  an  angry  manner  ; 
others  that  Miss  Emily  cried  a  great  deal, 
and  said  it  was  impossible  ;  but  Mi«.  Barlow, 
who  lived  at  Hewish  form  as  Mr.  Reeve's 
housekeeper,  and  is  reported  to  have  seen  I 
something  of  what  took  place,  always  de- 
c^red  that  whatever  Miss  £mil}i  might  have 
replied,  she  was  sure  Mr.  Beeve  kissed  her 
more  than  once  and  called  her  his  own;  after 
which,  without  coming  into  the  house  again, 
they  mounted  their  norsea  and  rode  away. 
Whether  this  were  true  or  not,  at  all  events 
Mr.  Reeve  did  not  accompany  her  into  Marl- 
borough, but  must  have  taken  l^ve  of  her 
somewhere  on  the  road,  for  she  was  alone 
when  she  got  down  at  the  door  of  the  Castle 
inn.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  for 
several  hours  is  a  mystery,  since  he  did  not 
return  till  past  midnight,  long  after  Mrs. 
Bai*low  had  gone  to  bed,  but  she  heard  him 
stable  his  horse  and  afterwards  go  up  to  his 
own  room,  where  he  walked  to  and  fro,  she 
said,  till  sunrise.  All  that  day,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  after  that,  and  so  on  for  several 
more,  he  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  and  didn't 
ride  out  or  go  over  the  farm,  but  sat  nearthe 
window,  making  as  if  he  was  reading, 
though,  as  Mrs.  Barlow  added,  **  his  eye  was 
on  tne  road  all  the  time,  and  every  five 
minutes  he  went  to  the  gate  to  see  if  the 
postman  was  in  sight,"  foi*  it  seemed  he  ex- 
pected a  letter.  He  got  one  at  last,  but 
matters  were  not  at  all  mended  by  it :  on  the 
contrary,  he  got  paler  and  thinner,  and  used 
to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  write  by 
the  hour  toffether.  Whom  he  wrote  to  nobody 
knew;  for  he  never  entrusted  his  letters  to 
any  one,  but  rode  off  with  them  himself, 
without  leaving  word  where  he  was  gone  to 
or  when  he  should  be  back. 

After  about  two  months  had  gone  by  in 
this  manner,  another  letter  came  for  htm.  It 
was  charged  with  a  heavy  postagt,  and 
Jacob  Stride,  the  postman,  said  it  came  from 
abroad.  The  next  day  Mr.  Reeve  told  his 
housekeeper  he  was  going  away  for  some 
Ume  :  be  left  money  with  her  to  pay  all 
necessarv  expenses  from  that  time  till  Christ- 
mas, and  then  set  out.    He  took  the  coach 


to  Londoti,  but  where  he  went  afterwards 
nobody  at  Hewish  ever  heftrd. 

It  was  Jiot  till  New  Year's  eve  that  b« 
returned,  and  when  he  did  so,  those  who 
knew  him  beet  conld  scuroeW  have  sworn 
that  he  was  the  same  peraon  who,  six  nontiis 
before,  had  been  sudh  a  quiet,  contented, 
happy-looking  young  man.  Deep  lines  wer& 
in  his  fiMe  now,  his  hair  had  grown  gray,  his 
frame  was  meagre  ;  there  was  veetlessness  in 
his  eye,  and  impatienoe  on  his  lips,  as  if  he 
struggled  with  mental  more  tiian  with  bodily 
pain.  His  manner,  too^  was  as  much  altered 
as  his  person  :  formerly  he  had  a  kind  word 
for  every  one — now,  he  spoke  seldom,  and 
always  harshly.  He  seemed  to  take  no  plea- 
sure in  anything,  unless  it  were  to  stand  for 
hours  at  a  time  on  the  brink  of  Pit  Pond^ 
looking  down  into  th^  water. 

Let  me  ^ve  the  rest  of  this  tale  as  the 
shepherd  told  it : 

"After  not  seeming  to  care  much  what 
had  become  of  the  farm  while  he  was  away, 
or  to  take  ai^  pride  in  it  when  be  got  back, 
one  morning  in  February — it  was  Candlemas 
day — Mr.  Reeve  got  up  early,  just  as  he  used 
to  do  aforetime,  and  went  roimd  to  my  father 
and  said,  as  it  was  lambing  time,  and  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  1^'d  like  him  to 
look  well  after  the  young  lambs  as  soon  as 
they  was  dropped,  and  keep  'em  nice  and 
warm  ;  and  my  father  said  he'd  be  sure  to, 
for  he  was  glad  to  see  his  master  take  an 
interest  m  the  pooi*  dumb  things  ;  he  fancied 
it. a  good  sign.  He  little  thought  what  was 
going  to  happen.  Breakfast  time  come,  but 
Mr.  Reeve  was  wanting,  and  Mrs.  Barlow 
she  waited  an  hour  or  more,  wondering  where 
he  was.  At  last  she  sent  out  to  &ok  for 
him.  and  the  first  person  the  girl  met  was  the 
cowboy,  who  told  her  he'd  seen  his  master, 
an  hour  before,  walking  round  and  round  Pit 
Pond,  but  stopping  every  now  and  then,  and 
saying  something  to  himself.  What  it  was, 
the  hcfy  was  too  far  off  to  hear,  but  he 
thought  he  heard  the  name  of  'Em'Jy '  twioe 
related,  and  then  Mr.  Reeve  looked  up,  and 
seeming  to  think  the  bo}'  was  watobmg  of 
him,  sent  him  with  a  message  to  a  place  a 
mile  off;  and  the  bov  said  be  should  never 
forget  his  master's  look  when  he  spoke  to 
him,  it  was  so  cold-like  and  ghastly.  They 
begun  now  to  suspect  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  Mr.  Reeve,  and  away  they 
all  huiriea  down  to  Pit  Pond,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  they  sees  Mi'.  Reeve's  hat  fioatin^^ 
atop  of  the  water.  They  got  i-akes  and  they 
got  hooks,  and  poles  and  ropes,  and  every- 
thing thev  could  think  of,  wad  dragged  the 
pona  right  tlirough  and  through,  but  they 
could  find  nothing :  whatever  he^d  done  with 
himself  he  wam^  dix>wnded.  So  they  sets 
about  to  look  somewhere  else,  and  my  father, 
who'd  joined  the  rest,  he  spied  footmarks  in 
the  snow  that  looked  like  Mr,  Reeve's,  for 
they  was  littler  than  the  fiirm  servants' ;  and 
they  led  to  a  barn  whei'e  there  hadn*t  been 
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BO  tfireahing  done  jet^  bufe  tiM  oato  iuid 
burley  was  still  mow«a  up,  juat  aa  k  fiist 
sUkkI.  TLid  door  of  tkia  bani  was  ever  00 
Utbb  a^r,  as  if  it  had  been  puUad-to  from 
tb^  inside,  .but  hadn't  come  quite  home.  My 
fiii^er4mdanotiiergQee  inside  the  ham,  the 
rest  was  too  scared  to  follow,  and  they  soon 
sees  that  somebody  had  been  there,  f<»:  ever 
ao  many  sheaves  waa  soattered  about  on  the 
threshing-^oor.  Up  they  climbs  amongst  the 
oats,  and  aa  my  father  was  groping  AU>nt  in 
the  dark,  he  strikes  his  Ue»  agm  something  ; 
he  puis  out  his  hand,  and  feels  a  pair  of  legs 
haogingdowQ.  He  remembered  then,  all  in 
a  moment^  that  there  waa  a  beam  above  that 
eould  be  reached  from  the  top  of  the  stack, 
a£9re  the  sheanres  was  thrown  down,  and  he 
cried  out  to  his  partner  to  set  the  barn  doors 
wide  open,  and  then  there  oome  in  a  stream 
of  light,  and  poor  Mr.  Eeeve  was  seen  hang- 
ing from  the  beam,  with  a  rop6  round  im 
neck^  They  cut  bun  down  directly,  bnt  it 
was  of  no  use  ;  he  was  quite  dead. 

"Mr.  Beeve,  aa  I  told  you  before,  or,  had 
relations  as  was  well-to^do ;  and  though 
there  couldn't  be  no  doubt  Uiat  be  died  by 
hia  own  hand,  he  was  buried  like  a  Ghristiau, 
not  like  old  Harry  P'dce;  but  then  he  waa 
hated,  and  everybody  liked  poor  Mr.  Beeve, 
and  piiied  his^  case.  What  he  did  it  for 
flsemed  pretty  certain**-love  for  Miss  Emily. 
Letters  was  found  as  told  all  that  story.  It 
came  out,  from  one  thing  and  another,  that 
she  wam't  tlie  gentleman's  sister  after  aU« 
Kayther  was  she  his  wife.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  high  &mily,  married  to  some 
ODe  else  afore  he  seed  her,  which  was  at  a 
nrcus  in  Bath,  where  she  jrode  the  flying 
horse  in  the  ring.  There  was  a  bill  of  the 
performance  foimd  in  Mr.  Beeve's  desk,  wil^ 
W  name  in  it, '  Miss  Emily  Featherweight ' 
(that  couldn't  have  been  her  real  name)  *  the 
ee-questrian  wonder,'  with  a  pioter  of  her  in 
a  hat  and  feathers  leaping  her  horse  through 
aeirde  of  lure;  but  my  fsMiher  said  it  wam't 
aigh  handsome  enough,  for  the  bright  oyM 
wam't  there,  and  you  couldn't  hear  the 
sweet  voice  as  was  hers.  Where  Mr.  Beeve 
got  this  bill  nobody  could  tell ;  most  likely 
iiroB  when  he  went  away,  for  then  he 
learnt  all  he  knew,  just  as  he  wrote  it 
down  :  how  he  followed  her  abroad,  how  he 
feofid  out  that  the  gentleman  ill-used  eaid 
left  her,  and  how  she  died  at  a  place  called 
Brussels,  in  a  sort  of  prison-hospital,  wasted 
to  a  akeleton  and  broken-hearted ;  she  that 
only  six  months  before  was  so  beau^ul  and 
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^It  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Beeve's  that  come 
to  hka  at  Hewish  him  after  he  was  dead  and 
sone.  Qone,  I  ou^tn't  to  say — for  it  was 
umg  before  he  went ;  and  tip  to  this  day 
theare'a  some  of  the  old  people  as  will  have  it 
'he's  to  be  oeen  still.  The  first  notion  there 
▼as  i^ut  his  walking  ecoae  &om  one  of  the 
women-servants,  who  met  him  elose  to  Fit 
Btakd  one  evening  at  dusk,  whene  he  waa* 


looking  into  ike  water,  after  hia  custom 
when  he  waa  alive.  Then  one  of  the  plou^ 
man  saw  him  more  than  once,  coming  down 
one  of  the  furrows,  as  he  went  up  another.; 
but  he  alwfKys  vaoiflh^  when  he  got  within 
about  a  team's  length.  Others  saw  him  nigh 
the  bam  where  he  hung  himself ;  and  at  laat 
it  got  so  bad  that  none  of  the  people  liked  to 
stir  out  alnioe,  or,  for  that  matter,  stay  on  the 
fJEMrm.  The  place  got  a  bad  name,  and  it 
behoved  Mk.  Martin,  iiim  as  auooeeded  to  the 
property,  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  he  did  not  want 
everything  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

"  After  a  good  deal  of  talking  amongst  the 
folks  at  Hewish,  the  upshot  was  to  speak  to- 
the  clerponan  of  the  parish,  and  ask  him  if 
he  couldn't  do  something  to  lay  the  spenit. 
He  wouldn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at 
£rst ;  but  In  the  end  he  c<msented,  and  then^ 
the  thing  having  got  w'm^  five  or  six  more 
clergymen  in  t£e  parish  round  about  said 
theyNcl  join,  and  so  they  did,  I  can't  tell  how 
many  people  was  assembled  in  the  biggest 
room  m  the  farm-houae,  but  there  was  the 
clergymen  with  their  prayer-books  and. 
gowns,  imd  there  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,, 
and  the  parish  deck  of  Hewish,  and  my 
father  was  there,  and  a  many  more  besidea^ 
The  first  thing  the  clergymen  done  was  to^ 
exercise  the  sperrit^read  him  up,  that  is ;. 
and  it's  as  true  as  you're  setten'  there,  Mr. 
Beeve,  he  come  into  the  room,  nobody 
couldn't  see  how  or  by  what  entrance. 

'^He  wam't  a  bit  white,  like  a  ghost,  aa 
most  of  'em  expected,  but  was  dressed  just 
the  way  he  used  to  walk  about  the  fsLrm^ 
only  his  head  was  more  on  one  side,  bent 
down  like  on  his  breast,  and  he  guggled  Ia 
his  talk  when  he  mpoke.  The  clergyman  of 
Hewish,  he  asked  tne  sperrit  why  he  hunted 
about,  and  what  he  wanted  ;  and  the  sperrit 
said  it  was  on  aocount  of  the  trouble  his  soul 
had  oome  to  for  having  hung  himself,  and  he 
cleaved  to  be  laid  in  the  Bed  8ea,  to  keep 
him  cool,  he  was  so  hot,  he  said.  Then  the 
clergymen  asked  him  if  Ht  Pond  wouldn't 
do ;  that  was  always  cool,  beiug  in  a  shady 
place ;  and  the  sperrit,  my  &ther  siud,  made 
a  kind  of  shudder  that  went  right  through 
them  all ;  and  then  he  told  the  clerg^'man 
Pit  Pond  would  doi,  if  so  be  he  was  laid  thero 
for  a  hundred  years.  So,  upon  that,  all  tho 
clergymen  took  up  their  books  to  pray  him 
away,  and  the  first  words  did  it ;  for,  no  sooner 
had  they  said,  *  In  the  name  of  the  Lord — * 
than  the  sperrit  disc^peared ;  but  they  w^it 
on  to  the  and,  and  lE^.  Beeve's  ghost  waa 
never  seen  no  more." 

**  And  so,"  I  observed,  after  having  been  so 
lo9g  a  patient  listener,  '*  and  so  you  suppose 
the  spirit  was  laid  in  Pit  Pond  ? " 

**  You  mav  judge  for  yourseU^"  replied  the 
shepherd,  ^^  by  what  I  tells  you.  That  pond 
in  Mr.  Beeve's  lifetime  was  as  clear  as  cristiaL 
The  very  first  eveuing  as  he  was  laid,  one  of 
the  hinds,  who  didn't  know  nothing  about 
where  the  sperrit  had  been  exercised  to,  dciv 
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the  catlte  down  to  th^  po&d  t^  dritik  as 
Qsoal ;  not  one  of  ^em  irotild  toueb  the  water, 
not  with  their  hoofs  even,  but  lowed  and 
turned  away  t^eir  heads,  and  cone  right  back ; 
and  the  next  day  the  pond  oome  over  all 
jpreen-^thiek  and  matted— -and  so  it  is  to  this 
hour.  That*B  all  I  know ;  hot  it  'a  getting  an 
old  Bt&ry  now,  and  people  don*t;  take  w>  much 
notice  of  it  as  the^  did*  Howey^f,  sir,  yon 
may  beliere  that  X  haven't  told  yon  a  word 
but  what's  been  told  to  me  for  tme." 


CBABS. 

Discussed  as  a  dainty,  except  in  the  West 
Indies,  crabs  do  not  hold  the  ^rst  place 
among  the  crustaceans,  though/  even  in 
Europe,  they  have  properties  which,  rightly 
handled,  are  well  worthy  of  gastronomfc 
attention.  But  belore  I  consider  them  in 
that  light — that  is  to  say,  before  I  sup^ 
I  wish  to  speak  of  their  moral  and  personal 
attributes ;  which,  to  my  thinking,  are  far 
more  interesting  than  those  of  lobsters. 

The  Macrourian,  as  I  have  shown,*  is,  in  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  noticeable  chiefly 
for  his  very  spiteful  temper  and  his  exceed- 
ingly quarrelsome  disposition.  If  inter- 
marriages ever  take  place  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  crustacean  family,  I 
pitjr  the  creature  that  finds  a  husband,  or  a 
wile,  in  a  lobster ;  a  worse  neighbour  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  shellfish  to  meet  with. 

Now  the  crab,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  though  he  has 
his  peculiarities.  To  a  certain  extent,  he  also 
is  pugnacious ;  but,  unKke  the  lobster,  his 
pugnacity  is  not  wholesale  and  indiscrimi- 
nate. When  a  crab  fights,  it  is  always  on  a 
personal  question :  to  resent  an  insult  or  to 
defend  himself  from  assault  **  The  BiJrs- 
krabbe  "  (purse-crab),  says  Rumphius,  **  ife  a 
native  of  Amboyna,  where  it  lives  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks  by  day,  and  seeks  its 
food  by  night  on  the  beach.  When  met  in 
the  road,  he  sets  himself  up  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  and  then  retreats  backwards,  making 
a  gi-eat  snapping  with  his  pincers.^'  Roche- 
fort  says  the  same  of  the  crabs  in  the  West 
Indies  :  **  When  you  try  to  catch  them,  they 
retreat  sideways,  show  their  teeth,  and  dis- 
play their  open  pincers,  striking  them  against 
each  other.**  This  is  not  the  portraiture  of 
A  crab  seeking  a  quarrel.  It  exhibits,  on  the 
contrary,  a  character  in  which  caution  and 
eourage  are  combined :  tf  you  thrust  a  quarrel 
upon  him  he  will  do  his  devoir  crabfuUy; 
and,  when  he  falls,  it  will  be  like  a  warrior, 
**  with  his  b^ck  to  the  field  and  his  ffeet  to 
the  foe.'*  Perhi^  you  will  tell  me  he  is  a 
duellist,  and  quote  Aristotle  and  Pimy  to 
prove  it.  I  know  that  both  these  naturalists 
assert  that  crabs  are  in  the  habit  of  fighting 
Hke  rams.    Aristotle  says  so  in  the  eighth 


*  See  ]».  567  of  the  ninth  yolume  of  Household 
Woidi,  trtiele  Lobtten. 


book  of  his  History  of  Animals  (and  Pliny 
repeats  the  observation) :  **They  will  fight 
with  one  another,  and  then  yee  shall  see 
them  jurre  and  butt  with  their  horns  like 
rammes."  But  it  must  be  borne  jn  mind 
that  the  mere  fact  of  beiuff  engaged  in  a  fair 
stand-up  fijght  is  no  proof  of  a  quarrelsome 
dis^positioD.  Who  can  tell  what  may  have 
been  the  amount  Of  provocation  that  had  led 
to  this  hostile  demonstration?  There  may 
have  been  a  lady  in  the  case ;  which,  consider- 
ing that  crabs  are  arrayed,  like  knights- 
eri^nt,  always  in  full  panoply,  is  not  by  any 
means  improbable.  There  is  abundant  evi* 
deuce  that  the  crab  is  benevolent,  patient* 
long-suffering.  Its  powers  of  endurance  are 
prodigious.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  us,  in  his 
Principles  of  Geology,  that,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  large 
female  crab  (cancer  pagums)  was  captured 
on  the  English  coast  covered  with  oysters,  and 
smaller  sea  parasites;  some  of  six  years' 
growth.  Two  were  four  inches  long  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  broad.  Mr.  Robert 
Brown  saw  the  animal  alive,  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits  ;  and  Mr.  BroderifL  who  so 
nsefVilly  combines  the  naturalist  with  the  police 
magistrate,  i>os8esses  it  dead.  He  has  decided 
that  this  patient  pagums  could  not  have  cast 
its  shell  during  the  period  of  the  venerable 
oyster's  residence  upon  it ;  but  must  have 
retained  it  for  six  years,  instead  of  moulting 
it  annually,  which  is,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  habit  of  the  species.  The 
fable  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  becomes 
tame  and  pointless  after  this  reality.  ITie 
wise  shellfish  cheerfhlly  endured  what 
could  not  be  cured  with  a  resignation  and 
fortitude  worthy  of  a  crab  of  old  Sparta. 
Indeed,  wisdom,  foresight,  and  cunning 
are  characteristics  of  the  species ;  and  in 
them  it  places  more  dependence  than  in 
physical  force.  That  very  B6rs-krabbe  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  offers  a  proof 
of  this.  Hear  Rumphius  again  :  "The 
natives  of  Amboyna  relate  that  they  [the 
crabs]  climb  the  cocoa-nut  tl'ees  to  ffet  at 
the  milk  which  is  in  the  fruit  ;  **  hence, 
he  says,  "the  common  name  they  bear  is  that 
Of  the  crab  of  the  cocoa-nut."  IPontoppidan, 
the  learned  Bishop  of  Bergen,  also  asserts 
that  the  crabs  in  Norway  "  have  an  artifice 
in  throwing  a  stone  between  the  shells  of  the 
oyster  when  open,  so  that  it  cannot  shut,  and 
by  that  means  seizing  it  as  a  prey."  *  Acts 
like  these  denote  a  subtle  intellect ;  indeed, 
the  crab's  career  aflfords  strong  evidence  of 
his  being  generally  under  the  influence  of  an 
arridre  pens6e. 

Take  the  hermit  crab  (pagums  niger)  as 
an  example.  Pliny  says — I  quote  tne  de- 
HehtfoUy  quaint  translation  of  Philemon 
Holland,  which  m^y  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  Shakspeare's  autograph  in  it^  * 
« William  Shakspe^re  his  Booke^'  (fbUo, 
London,  1001) — ^^The  least  of  these  crabs  is 
called  phmoteres,   imd  for   his  smallneiBe 
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most,  subject  aiKl  exposed  to  take  wroQg, 
Bat  as  sabtl«  and  cra&ie  he  is,  as  he 
is  little ;  for  his  manner  is  to  shrewd 
and  hide  himself  withiu  the  shells  of  emptie 
ovslers ;  and  even  as  he  groweth  bigger  and 

I  bigger,  to  goe  IntQ  those  that  be  wider.'* 
Catesby^  in  his  Natural  Histoxr  of  Florids* 
(folio,  London,  1731-43),  qp^aking  of  the 
bermit*orab  under  the  designation  of  Bernard 
I'Hermite,  his  French  appellation,  says : 
'*  When  they  are  assailed  iu  the  shell  in  wluch 
they  have  taken  refuge,  they  thrust  forth  the 
larger  claw  in  a  defensive  posture,  and  will 
piuch  very  hard  whatever  molesta  them.*' 
This  is.  the  same  crustacean  mentioned  hy 
Hughes  in  his  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes 
(folio,  London,  1750)  as  the  soldier  crab, 
assigning  for  the  name  a  reason  which 
savours  very  much  of  the  old  soldier ;  "  The 
soldier-crab  is  amphibious,  and  is  thought  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  its  frequent 
change  of  quarters ;  for  its  first  appearance 
is  in  a  small  periwinkle  shell ;  as  it  grows 
too  big  for  this,  it  looks  out  for  another 
empty  shell,  agreeable  to  its  present  bulk ; 
soon  after  it  takes  up  its  abode  in  a  larse  wilk- 
shell."  That  crabs  know  pretty  well  what  they 
are  about,  is  apparent  also  Irom  Pliny *s  general 
description  of  them  (lib.  ix.  c.  31)  :  "Crabs 
delight  in  soft  and  delicate  places.  In  winter 
they  seek  after  the  warme  or  sunshine  shore ; 
hut  when  summer  is  come,  they  retire  into 
the  coole  and  deepe  holes  in  the  shade.  All 
the  sort  of  them  take  harme  and  paire  by 
winter  :  in  autumne  and  springe  they  battk 
and  waxe  fat ;  and  especially  when  the^  moon 
is  at  the  full ;  beoause  that  planet  is  com- 
fortable in  UiQ  night  time,  and  with  her 
warme  light  mitigateth  the  cold  of  the  night** 
Crabs,  moreover,  have  a  cultivated  taste. 
Their  loudness  for  music  is  mentioned  by 
several  authors,  who,  however,  are  silent  as 
to  whether  they  dance  to  the  tunes  in  which 
they  appear  so  greatly  to  delight.    Conrad 

i  Gesner,  in  his  Fischbuch  (folio  Franfort- 
am-Meyn,  1598)  tells  the  following  story 
which  I  translate.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  Taschenkrab  (pocket-crab)  :  **  The  fisher, 
entice     these     crabs     out    of    their 


haunts  witli  sweet  son^,  knowing  how 
pleasant  unto  them  is  music  They  carefully 
conceal  themselves,  and  then  begin  to  pipe 
with  a  sweet  voice,  by  which  sound  tn^ 
animals  are  charmeo,  and  go  after  it  out  of 
the  sea.  The  iishei'men  draw  gradually  off— 
the  crabs  follow,  and  when  on  dry  land, 
are  seized  and  made  prisoners.**  Bondelet, 
the  learned  physician  of  Montpelier,  al- 
lode*  to  the  pleasure  that  crabs  take  in 
mnfttc  in  his  Histoire  des  Poisaons.  He 
also  elves  them  a  character  for  wisdom, 
though  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  his  position 
he  pi-oves  rather  too  much.  The  example  he 
selects  is  heracliticus  cancer,  so  calle<l  from 
ita  being  a  native  of  the  shores  of  Pontus, 
near  Hmtclea.  ''The  wisdom  of  this  ci*ab 
ia  also  praised ;  aud  it  is  on  thia  account 


that  it  waa  represented  banging  to  (the  collar 
of  th»  Eph^ian  Dia^  as  a  sign  of  wi^dixni 
and  counsel.  Now,  ita  wisdom  consists  in 
this :  that^  in  the  wring  tube,  depriving 
hself  of  its  shell,  and  feeling  weak  and  dis- 
armed, it  hidea  itself  without  attacking  an]^ 
thing  until  it  has  r^ained  its  formar  hard 
ooverin^.  Wlien  the  period  hm  aj*rived 
for  getting  rid  of  its  armour,  it  runs  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  mad  creatuj^ 
seeking  for  fopd  of  all  kinds,  with  which, 
when  its  body  is  more  than  ordinarily  filled, 
the  shell  violently  bui'sts  open.*' 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  greatly 
the  aagacity  of  the  crab  prevaila  over  that 
violence  which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
the  lobster.  If  additional  proof  be  wanting 
of  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  louger-t^ed 
crustacean,  it  can  be  found  in  €re8uer*a 
veracious  volume,  where,  on  the  authority  of 
Olaus  Magnus,  he  gives  an  engraving  of  a  huge 
lobster  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  man — not 
simplv  dining  off  him,  as  a  crab  might  do,  but 
literally  strangling  him  in  his  embraces. 
To  heighten  the  probabilitv  of  this  tableau 
the  lobster  in  the  engraving  is  represented 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  man, 
round  whose  head  the  animal*s  pincers  are 
wreathed  into  a  sort  of  arbour,  pressing  him 
down  into  his  open  mouth.  The  swimming 
man  (schwimmenden  Mensch)  appears  sin- 
gularly costumed  for  the  enjoyment  of  nata- 
tion, bein^  full-dressed,  with  garters  tied  in 
bows  at  his  knees,  and  wearing  an  elaborate 
beard,  which  resists  the  power  of  the  water 
to  take  it  out  of  curl.  Gesner  adds  that  this 
lobster^  which  is  like  a  rhinoceros,  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  agreeable  to  behold  ! 

1\)  return  to  the  less  pugnacious  erab.  To 
say  that  he  is  wholly  exemplary  is  perhaps  to 
assert  too  much.  I  fancy,  for  example,  that 
in  the  article  of  forage  he  does  not  care  to 
draw  the  line  too  clo^y  between  meum  and 
tuum  ;  but  then  his  habits — ^those  with  which 
he  was  irifted  by  nature— are  predatory,  and 
some  allowance  must  be  made  on  their 
account.  I  look  upon  him  as  altogether 
of  a  better  natui'e  than  the  lobster,  as 
having  more  character  about  him,  as  being, 
as  it  were,  more  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
can  live  anywhere,  do  anything,  eat  anything. 

If  the  crab  had  not  something  out  of  the 
common  in  him,  is  it  likely  that  learned 
astronomers  would  have  placed  him  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  zodiac  1  Trace  him 
through  all  the  systems,  and  he  figures  pro- 
minently in  each  :  whether  as  the  carcatf  of 
the  Hindus,  the  saratiln  of  the  Arabs  and 
Persians,  the  kar4bos  of  the  Greeks  (it  was 
through  Jutto*s  interest  he  got  in  there,  after 
being  crushed  by  Hercules  when  he  was  sent 
to  bite  the  denugod*s  great  toe  in  the  fight 
with  the  Hydra  of  Lema),  or  as  the  well- 
known  Cancer  of  the  Komans  and  ourselvea 
See  what  a  charge  is  assigned  him  !  A 
whole  tropic  to  himself,  besides  the  cai*e  of  the 
summer  solstice,  with  the  sole  management 
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of  the  sniiv  till  that  linniBary  Mk  into  the 
lap  of  autumn,  and  all  hia  ahort-oomings 
—very  many  in  tbia  country,  thoi^  fewer 
this  year  than  uraal'--are  weighed  in  the 
Balance.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  animal  that 
oould  do  all  this. 

But  to  re-translate  our  crab  ^rom  the  skiea, 
and  bring  him  back  to  earth.  ObserTe 
of  what  account  he  is.  There  is  not  a  part 
of  the  globe  of  which  he  is  not  an  esteemed 
inhal^tant.  Attempt  the  nortii^weet  passage, 
and  under  the  name  of  homola  smnifroiia^ 
sJl  covered  with  yellow  hairs,  like  the  dwarf 
in  the  fairy  tale,  you  meet  him  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  Bathe  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  you 
shall  encounter  him  as  Egeria — "  the  n3nnph* 
olepsy  of  some  fond  de8pair"-*armed  with 
lon^  slender  daws,  and  c]iam\)ering  over  the 
rocks  where  you  have  left  your  clothes.  Cast 
your  line  in  the  depUis  of  ocean,  and  if  your 
hook  be  baited  with  the  savoury  meat  which 
his  soul  loveth — "radiated  animals,  and  fish 
of  all  kinds,"  peradventure  you  shall  capture 
him,  now  calling  himself  goaoplax  rhomboides 
•^a  hard,  angular  name,  befitting  a  sharp, 
active,  industrious  individual  who  has  his 
own  living  to  get,  and  gets  it  at  the  expense 
of  somebody  else.  There  are  great  varieties 
of  the  crab  feunily  in  tiie  Mediterranean: 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  them  is  the 
calappa  granulata,  a  species  which  tiie  Mar- 
seilles fishermen  have  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
opprobrious  and  ridiculous  nasies,  calling 
them  migranes,  coqs  de  mer,  and  crabes 
honteux,  though  what  they  have  to  be 
ashamed  of  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Modest 
crabs  would  be  the  more  appropriate  term, 
for  they  hide  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  at  a  depth  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet. 
It  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  them,  I  sus- 
pect, which  midces  the  Marseillais  so  spitefuL 
They  are  quite  worth  the  trouble  of  catching, 
though  not  easy  to  get  ^t  when  caught ;  for 
they  are  about  the  b^t  protected  crabs  going, 
their  chebe  and  all  their  other  feet  beingshut 
in  like  instruments  of  Sheffield  make.  There 
is  the  dorippe  again,  a  wdl-known  decapod 
haunting  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic;  The 
inhabitants  of  Bimini,  that  pcmtifieal  city, 
shamefully  abuse  this  crab,  calling  him 
£(uschino  (blackguard)  ;  like  Ancient  Pistol, 
'^  they  eat  and  eke  they  swear."  But  the 
ffood  folks  of  Bimini  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered the  proverb  about  throwing  stones : 
the  most  illustrious  feuaily  of  which  their  place 
can  boast  bearing  the  sobriquet — given  tnem, 
perhaps,  by  the  crabs--of  Malatesta  (wrong- 
head),  l^ere  is  much  inffeuuity  in  the  way 
the  dorippe  bestows  hk  wga:  two  pairs  of 
them  being  placed  on  his  back,  so  that  if 
accident  or  malevolence— on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Bimim-^um  him  upside  down, 
he  can  get  over  the  ground  quite  as 
well  as  if  nobody  had  disturbed  him.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  crabs  are 
awkward.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Welshman 
who,  in  perfect  accordance  with  Cambrian 


ideas  of  dignity,  styles  himself  corytesi  oas- 
sivelaunus,  and  is  a  very  stiff4imbed,  long^ 
clawed  crustacean :  he  is*  awkward  enough  m 
all  coBseienoe, — his  wooden-looking,  doUified 
pincers,  tripping  him  up  at  every  step— and 
probably  malcing  him  swear,  for  his  temper, 
of  course,  is  hot — as  he  scrambles  over  the 
sands  at  Beaumaris,  where  he  chiefly  delights 
to  dwell.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  see  bow 
active  and  sprightly  are  many  of  the  bra- 
ch3ruroQS  race.  There  are  the  grapsoidians, 
the  most  timorous  of  crabs,  that  run  with  in- 
credible swiftness.  Who  has  not  nodced  their 
wonderful  activity  when  disturbed  on  the 
rocks  at  Bamsgate?  They  may  be,  as  Mr.  Milne 
Edwards  says,  very  grotesque  in  their  move- 
ments, but  at  all  events  they  are  uncommonly 
spiy.  Bun  after  and  trv  to  <^ttch  one,  and  then 
see  where  you  are.  Inallprobabili^  sprawling 
on  your  fetce  amid  the  sea-weed.  Ine  scientific 
name  for  these  dodgers  is  carcinus  moena?, 
the  common  shore  crab,  a  designation  which, 
when  spoken  in  English,  must  be  carefully 
pronounced  for  fear  of  accident,  l^ugh  crabs 
themselves  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
haunts  which  they  frequent.  The  carcinus 
moenas  has  one  peculiarity  which  I  must 
mention.  Unlike  the  generality  of  decapods, 
they  are  bom  with  tails ;  but  l^oee  they 
leave  behind  'em  as  they  grow  older.  In 
Norway  this  species  is  ceiled  the  garnater  or 
dudc-crab ;  and  Pontoppidan,  who  has  a 
large,  episcopal  faith,  says  that  their  greatest 
danger  arises  fh>m  the  eel,  ^  which  twines 
itself  about  the  ereature*s  claws,  and  hy 
squeezing  itself  together  (boa-constriotor 
fashion),  oreaks  them  off  and  sucks  them  with 
great  eagerness.*'  The  gourmand  t  Spite  of 
his  fiiith,  however,  the  good  Bishop  of  Bergen 
does  not  believe,  with  Pliny  or  Ovid,  that 
these  crabs  are  at  a  certain  season  transformed 
int<o  scorpions.  He  says  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable. If  you  wish  to  know  what  Ovid  says 
on  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  the  fifteenth 
book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  or  to  the  trans- 
lation made,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  three,  by 
Arthur  Golding,  gentleman,  who,  in  rather 
long-legged  verse,  thus  gives  the  recipe  for 
making  a  soorpion : 
Ck>  pull  away  the  cleas  fh>m  crabbes  that  in  tbe  sea 

d»  breede, 
And  bnrye  all  the  mt  iu  mould,  and  of  the  same  viMi 

spring 
A  scorpion  which  with  writhea  tajls  will  threatea  for 

to  sting. 

Oesner,  in  rougfh  German,  says  the  Hke. 

There  is  a  kind  of  crab  which  I  think  the 
eels  aforesaid  would  fight  shy  of :  this  is  the 
Trold-krabbev,  or  prickly  crab,  sometimes 
called  the  Searspider,  whose  embraces  mieht 
not  be  so  pleasant  as  those  of  a  smoother 
sort  These  Trolds,  like  their  preternatural 
namesakes  the  DWrfs,  have  the  faculty  of 
prognosticating  a  sudden  change  of  weather, 
by  rapidly  changing  colonis.  A  blushing 
crab  must  be  an  example  to  animals! 
But  before  I  have  done    with  the    Qrap- 
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from     wbom     I     hftTe     slightly 
I  must  epeak  of  one  or  two  mors, 
the   grm>908  pictua,    or  pagoniB 
IS,    beaatifmly  mottled  with  red-- 
boiiiDg-«>whoBe  agilily  eurpMsee  that 
other  crabs*    To  see  how  Diiiiblj  thej 
perpendicular    heights,    or,    greater 
evement  still,  soonr  the  faees  of  rocks 
t  hang  horiisontally,  would  ezmte  envy  in  a 
xise-fty,  and  perfectly  madden  that  Ameri^ 
n  gentleman  who  lumbered  idong  with  his 
eitd  downward  over  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane 
heatrea  couple  of  years  ago.    The  grapsus 
pictus  has  fancies  which  are  anomalous :  he 
cAu't  live  in  the  water,  but  tor  tlie  life  of  him 
lan't  keep  away  from  it ;  he  is  always  getting 
[wet,  and  sometimes,  when  he  is  washed  off 
a  heavier  sea  than  usual,  gets  drowned 
to  the    bargain.     The  horseman  crab— 
^<3alled  in  Baroadoes  Ben  Trotters — ^belongs 
.  |to    this  swiftly-moving  race.    Their  reputa- 
I  itiou  is  of  old  (late,  for  Pliny  tells  us  that  in 
f  Phoenicia  is  a  kind  of  crab  called  hippeee,  or 
|j  ^ther  hippeis    (that  is    to  say    horses  or 
p>-ilorBemen),    which    are  so  swift  that  it  is 
impossible  to  overtake  them.    Of  the  same 
agile  family  are  the  elubsmen  and  ^e*biter9, 
^mose  clawe  are  of  immense  size  in  compari- 
son with  their  bodies  ;  and  the  scuttle-crab, 
which  feeds  upon  moss,  and  climbs  the  highest 
trees  to  reach  its  favourite  food. 

Contrasted  with  these  active  citizens  are 
the  dromia  hirsuttssima,  of  Desmarest^  and 
the  lazy  crab  of  Hughes.  The  former,  a 
▼ery  hairy  fellow,  is  indolent  in  his  motion^, 
and  li^es  in  spots  where  the  sea  is  moderately 
deep,  taking  everything  coolly.  His  wife  is 
▼ery  much  given  to  being  in  a  state  of  torpor 
{eDgourdiesement).  The  lazy  crab  is*  a  very 
larse  and  beautiful  one.  The  back  is  gene- 
ra]^ fell  oi  small  knobs  of  a  pale-scarlet 
colour,  guarded  here  and  there,  but  especially 
about  the  edges  of  ike  back  shell,  with  short, 
flharp  prickles.  It  has  two  great  claws,  ten 
inches  long,  and  when  the  indented  edges  of 
these  claws  close  together,  they  &11  as  regti- 
faii-ly  into  their  sockets  as  the  o|^8ite  sides 
<xf  a  pair  of  nippers. 

The  list  would  be  a  very  long  one  if  I  were 
to  stop  to  enumerate  all  the  crabs  Hiat  are 
good-looking ;  I  riiall  confine  myself  here  to 
the  crabes  peintes,  or  painted  crabs  of  the 
West  Indies  :  they  b^ng  to  a  class  respect^ 
log  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  by. 
^faeee  arabs,"  si^s  Bochefort  (Hlstoire  Natu- 
Telle  des  Antilles,  quarto,  Botterdam,  1681), 
^are  painted  so  many  colours,  which  are  all  so 
beautiful  and  vivid,  that  there  is  noUiing  more 
entertaining  than  to  watch  them  as  they  move 
about  under  the  trees^  in  the  daytime,  seeking 
their  food.  Some  are  of  a  violet  hue,  stained 
^nth  blaok ;  othen  of  a  bright  yellow,  marked 
with  gray  and  purple  lines,  which  begin  at 
ti^e  ti^oat)  and  spread  over  the  back ;  others 
are  striped  with  red,  yellow,  and  green,  and 
0»  ffliscening  that  they  look  as  if  their  shells 
haa  been  newly  poli^&ed.*' 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  race  of 
animals,  which  under  such  various  forms  are 
so  widely  scattered  6ver  the  globe,  should  be 
allowed  to  finish  their  career  without  occupy- 
ing a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  remedies  jfor  accidents 
and  diseases  were  sought  even  in  stocks  and 
stones.  The  crab  was  held  to  possess  many 
occult  virtues;  "Singular  good  are  they," 
observed  one  old  writer,  "against  the  bytynge 
and  styngy*  of  serpentes."  "The  juice  of 
crabs,"  sa'  esner,  "  mixed  with  honey,  is 
useful  to'T?  e  who  have  dropsy.**  Again; 
"  An  oiot //  fc  made  of  the  ashes  of  a  crab's 
shell,  wity  oney,  oureth  the  king*8  evil" 
Oil,  wax, '  egar,  and  wine,  are  the  accom- 
paniments vith  which  the  crab*medicine  is 
exhibited.  "Steep  the  fleeh  of  a  crab  "  advises 
Rondelet,  "in  barley  or  pimpernel  water  ;  it  is 
good  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog."  Marcellus, 
another  learned  Theban  of  that  ilk,  recom- 
mends a  tablespoonfhl  of  powder  of  crabs  to 
be  taken  with  sweet  wine,  when  you  desire 
to  raise  your  spirits :  the  wine  without  the 
powder  is,  I  should  imagine,  the  better 
recipe.  The  eyes  of  crabs  have  enjoyed  a 
medicinal  reputation  down  to  a  very  Jate 
period,  and  the  soldier  crab  is  still  highly 
esteemed  in  some  of  the  West  India  islaud?, 
for  the  oil  that  is  in  him,  which  is  looktsd 
upon  as  being  of  great  service  to  lubricate 
stiff  or  swollen  joints.  Some  persons  recom- 
mend the  fiesh  of  crabs  as  an  admirable  diet 
for  old  people ;  bnt  this  brings  me  to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  my  subject. 

To  eat  your  crab  is,  after  all,  the  best  use 
you  can  put  him  to.  In  what  perfection  this 
is  accomplished  in  the  West  Indies  I  will 
endeavenr  to  show,  afler  describinc^  the 
dainty  decapod  for  which  these  islands  are 
pre-eminently  famous.  I  need  scarcely 
observe  that  it  is  of  the  land  crabs  I  am 
about  to  spef^. 

This  genus  has  a  variety  of  names.  The 
scientific  name  is  gecarctnus,  or  crab  of  the 
earth.  Its  local  appellations  are  derived  from 
its  colour,  as  the  red,  the  white,  the  black, 
and  the  mulatto,  in  the  English  islands  ;  the 
French  call  them  toulouroux,  and  crabes 
peintes,  or  violettes.  Of  all  these,  the  black 
mountain  crab  of  Jamaica  is  the  most  deli- 
cious. His  habits  are  thus  described  by  Patrick 
Browne  in  his  History  of  Jamaica  (foL,  London, 
1756) :  "  These  creatures  are  very  numerous 
in  some  parts  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  <mi  the  coast  of  the 
continent.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a  daiic 
purple  colour,  but  this  often  varies  ;  and  you 
frecfuently  find  ttiem  spotted,  or  entirely  of 
anotiier  hue.  They  live  chiefly  on  dry  land, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
which,  however,  they  visit  once  a  year,  to 
wash  off  their  spawn,  and  afterwai*ds  return 
to  the  woods  and  higher  lands,  where  they 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  season ; 
nor  do  the  young  ones  ever  fedl  to  follow 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  crawl    The 
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old  exaba  geiieifaUy  regain  their  kal^it«tiotB 
ia  the  mouu^inB,  vb£h  are  teldom  mthin 
less  than  a  mUe,  and  not  ofiben  above  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  by  the  latter  end  of 
Jimey  and  then  provide  themselves  with  oon- 
Yenient   burrows,  in   which   they  pass  i^ 
|p[«ater  part  of  the  day,  going  out  only  at 
night  to  feed.    In  Beeember  and  January 
they  begin  to  be  in  spawn,  and  are  then  veiy 
&t  and  delicate,  but  continue  to  ^ow  weaken: 
uutil  the  month  of  May,  which  is  the  season 
for  them  to  wash/)^  their  eggs*    They  begin 
to  move  down  iD  February,  and  are  very 
much  abroad   in  Man^  and  April,  which 
seems  to  be  the  time  for  the  impregnation  of 
their  egga,  but    the  males  about  this  time 
begin  to  lose  their  flavour,  and  the  riohnees 
of  their  juices.     The  eggs  are  discharged 
from  l^e  body  through  two  small  round  holes 
situated  at  the  sides,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  imder  shell ;  these  are  only  large  enough 
to  admit  ooe  at  a  time,  and  as  they  pass  they 
are  entangled  in  the  branched  capiliaments 
with  which  the  under  side  of  the  apron  is 
copiously  supplied,  to  which  they  stick  by  the 
meaQS    of  their   proper   gluten,   until   the 
ereutures  reach  the  surf,  where  they  wash 
them  all  of^  and  then  the^   begin  to    re- 
turn back   to    the    mountama.     It  is   re- 
markable that  the  ba^  or  atomaoh  of  this 
creature  changes  its  jmces  with  the  state  of 
the  body— and  while  poor  is  lull  of  a  black, 
bitter,  disagreeable  fluid,  whidi  diminishes  as 
it  fattens,  ^id  at  length  assumes  a  delicate, 
rich  flavour.    About  the  months  of  July  or 
Angust  the  crabs  fatten  again,  and  prepare 
lor  mouldering,  filling  up  their  burrows  with 
dry  grass,  leaves,  and  abundance  of  other 
matenala.    When  the  proper  period  comes, 
each  retires  to  his  hole,  shuts  up  the  passage, 
and  remains  quite  inactive  till  he  gets  rid  of 
Ids  old  shell,  and  ia  folly  provided  with  a  new 
one.    How  long  they  continue  in  this  state  is 
tmoertain  ;  but  the  shell  is  observed  to  burst 
both  at  the  back  and  the  sides,  to  give  a  paa> 
•age  to  the  body ;  and  it  extracts  its  limbs 
from  all  the  other  parts  gradually  afterwards. 
At  this  time  the  fish  is  in  the  richest  state, 
and  covered  only  with  a  tender  membiuneous 
•kin,  variegated  with  a  multitude  of  reddish 
veins  ;  but  this  hardens  gradually  after,  and 
becomes  soon  a  perfect  shell  like  the  former. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  during  this 
change  there  are  some  strong   conoretions 
f(Hnned  in  the  bag,  which  waste  and  destroy 
gradually  as  the  creature  forms  and  perfects 
%  new  crust.    This  crab  runs  very  mt,  and 
always  endeavours  to  fet  into  some  hole  or 
crevice  on  \)ut  approacm  of  danger ;  nor  does 
it  wholly  depem  on  its  art  and  swiftness,  for 
while  it  retreats  it  ke^ps  both  claws  ex- 
panded, ready  to  catch  the  offender  if  he 
should  com^  within  its  reach  ;  and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds on  these  occasions,  it  commonly  throws 
off  the  claw,  which  continues  to  squeeze  with 
incredible  force  for  nearly  a  minute  aftep— 
while  he,  regardless  of  the  loss,  eudeavoum 


to  make  his   eaoape^  aud  t^  gain 
secure  or  a  more  lonely  covert,  coni 
renew  his  limb  with  Ins  ooat  at   ~ 
change ;  nor  would  it  grudge  to  los^^^'iiif  j 
the  oUiers  to   pcMerVe  tme.  tvtmk 
though  eadi  eomeaoff  with  more  lab 
reluctance  as  their  numbers  lessen.*' 

Crabs  may,  lie   under  the  aceusatioi 
walking  backward,  but  none  oan  say  ti 
do  so  when  on  the  line  of  mitfoh  from 
mouDftains/tO'.,^^  ^^^  •  Then  l^ey  atpp 
nothilig,  but  go  right  over  every  obstacle  tl 
find  in  th^ir  ^ay^    Th^  have  been  knowi 
savs  Catesby,  to  enter  in  at  a  window,  and  o 
a  Ded,  where  people  who  had  never  before 
seen  any  were  not  a  little  surprised.     Oc 
these  jounieys  they  feed  twice  a  day,  and  it 
is  the  sort  ot  food  t^ey  select  which  make; 
their  flesh  delicious     Newly-sprung  grass 
vegetf^es^  the  t^idrils  of  pumpkin   vines; 
and  the  shoots  of  the  young  tobacco,  are 
what  they  prefer,  though  sometimes  they  urei ; 
less  oboioe,  and  eat  decayed  fruit  and  th(l 
berries  of  the  manohaneel  apple.   When  the;^  I 
commit  this  latter  indiscretion  they  beeoni^ 
themselves  unwholesome,  and  should  n«iHte 
eaten,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  4^h  the 
fat,  as  well  a^  the  other  meat,  with  lime- 
juice  and  watM*. 

Lime-jutee  is  a  prominent  ingredient  in 
dressing  a  land  crab.  But,  first  of  all,  yoa 
must  catch  him,  which  is  chiefly  done  by 
torchlight  The  modus  operandi  is  simple. 
Having  unearthed  your  game,  move  your 
torah  rapidly  befbre  his  projectiag  eyes— he 
is  speedily  dazzled;  whue  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, jerk  him  on  his  back  ;  then  deftly  seize 
him  oy  two  of  bis  Mnd  legs,  and  throw  him 
Into  the  ready  sack.  You  may  cook  him  at 
leisure  aft^  this  fashion  .* 

Select  a  fine  broad -backed  toulourou,  in 
that  condition  of  body  when  the  young  skin 
is  of  a  pinkish  hue,  tender  and  delicate  as 
moistened  parchment,  and  the  animals  themr 
selves  bear  the  name  of  crabes  bonrsidre& 
What  calUpash  is  to  turtle,  a  cpTeenish  sub- 
stance called  taumaliu,  which  is  lodged  under 
the  ^ell  of  the  back,  is  to  the  kind  craK 
Commence  your  operationa  by  parboiling  the 
4ecapod;  then  take  out  the  taumalin,  the 
fat,  and  all  the  meat,  and,  with  the  ^gs  of  a 
fine  female  crab,  mix  in  a  mortar.  Tl^n  add 
half  a  phit  of  clarified  butter,  the  yolks  of 
*^x  eggs,  some  parsley  and  fine  herbs,  a  few 
heads  of  pimento,  a  little  onmge  peel,  and 
four  or  five  ooions  cut  very  fine.  Put  the 
whole  into  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour,  squeezing  in,  from  time  to 
time,  the  juice  of  a  fresh  lime.  Garnish  with 
peppers,  green  or  red*4Hrd*s-eye  or  capsi- 
cum's—and serve  in  a  silver  disk.  As  in  the 
case  of  lobster,  madeira  is  the  only  correct 
accompaniment. 

It  would  be  a  mockery  to  give  a  receipt 
for  dressing  a  British  marine  crab  (however 
jolly)  after  this  exquisite  dish ;  though,  as 
the*i>^ch  proverb  sttys,  ^Qtiand  on  ira  pas 
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da»^e.r<n«ime,  il.&ut  m  coBiinter  &d  ee 
jque  If  OB  a.**  .Os^  in  other  warda,  when  ft  jnan 
t^aanotgot  -wka^  he  likea  best,  he -will  do  w^ 
;to  make  hiniBelf  oontented  irith  what  he  kas 
got  At  the  preaeat  seafloo,  howerer,  with 
iidl  our  admbeation  for  the  aDiniAl«  you  had 
better  leave  him  alone.  When  oold  weather 
nwtnma^  andthe  eholera  diaa{)pean,  7^ may 
Aip  oa  him  withont  Isar. 
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CaiAPTXB  THE  TSMTH. 

H&.  Thorktok  left  th«  heuae  wiihont 
.^onung  into  the  diuiiiff  room  aeain.  He 
mta  riither  late,  and  wiuked  rapicUy  o«t  to 
jCnuupton.  He  waa  akuiona  not  to  alight 
^  new  friend  by  any  disreapectful  unpune- 
taaUty.  The  ohurch-elook  atruok  half-|MUit 
aeven  aa  he  atood  at  the  door  awaiting 
J>bioin'a  alow  movementti ;  alwava  doubly 
toidy  when  ahe  had  to  degrade  heraelf  by 
anawering  the  door-belL  Be  waa  uahered 
into  the  little   drawing-room,   and   kindly 

rited  by  Mif.  Hala,  who  led  him  up  to 
wife,  whoae  pale  £ace,  and  aha^lHbuped 
figure  made  a  ailent  exenae  £oir  the  oold 
lioiguor  of  her  gteeting.  JkUrgaret  waa 
lighting  the  lamp  when  he  entered,  for  the 
darkness  waa  ooming  on«  The  lamp  threw 
a  prettv  light  into  the  centre  of  the  duaky 
room,  from  whicdi,  with  country  habita,  they 
^  not  ezidude  the  nighlrakiea,  and  the 
outer  darkness  oi  air.  Somehow,  that  room 
eontiaated  itadlf  with  the  one  he  had  lately 
left;  handsome,  ponderoua,  with  no  aign  g£ 
feminine  habitation,  except  in  the  one  apot 
where  hia  mother  aate,  and  no  convenience 
for  any  other  employment  than  ealing  and 
driukinff.  To  be  aure,  it  was  a  dining-room ; 
hia  mother  preferred  to  sit  in  it ;  and  her  will 
waa  a  housen^  law.  But  the  drawing*room 
waa  not  like  thia.  It  waa  twico^twenty  times 
aa  fine ;  not  one  quarter  aa«omfo(rtable«  Here 
were  no  mirrora,  not  even  a  aerap  of  glasa  to 
Mflect  the  li^^  and  answer  the  aame  pur- 
poae  aa  water  in  ft  landaeape ;  no  gildings  a 
.wann,  aober  breadth  of  oolounug,  well  re- 
lieved by  the  dear  old  Hektoae  ohinta-cur- 
taina  and  ehair  oovert.  An  open  davenpiut 
atood  in  the  window  opposite  t^  door ;  in 
tke  other  there  was  a  atand^  with  a  tail  white 
dktnaTasey  fitom  whtdb  drooped  wreatha  of 
£ogUah  ivy,  pale-green  biroh^  and  copper- 
eobured  beeoMeavea.  Pretty  baakela  of 
Work  atood  about  in  different  jplaeea:  and 
booka  not  oared  lor  on  account  of  their  bind- 
ifiga  (solely)  lav  en  one  tables  aa  if  juat  nut 
wtrn.  Benind  t^e  door  waa  another  table, 
decked  out  for  tea,  with  a  white  table^doth 
«i  whidi  flouridbied  the  cooea-nut  oakea,  and 
a  basket  piled  with  oraugea  and  ruddy  Ame- 
ncan  ^>ples,  heaped  on  leaves. 
V  It  appw^  to  Mi;  Thornton  that  all 


these  graicefal  caraa  were  habitual  to  the 
family)  and  eq>eciaUy  of  a  piece  with 
Mxtg$mL  She  stood  by  the  tea-table  in 
a  light*ooloured  muslin  gown,  which  had 
a  gMMi-deal  of  pink  about  it.  She  looked 
aa  if  ahe  waa  not  attending  to  the  converaa- 
tioDy  but  aolely  buay  with  the  tearcupa,  among 
which  her  round  ivory  handa  moved  with 
pQcetty,  Doiaeless,  daintaness.  She  had  a  brace- 
let on  one  taper  arm,  which  would  feUl  down 
over  her  round  wrist.  Mr.  Thornton  watched 
the  replacing  of  this  troublesome  ornament 
with  mr  move  attention  than  he  listened  to 
her  father.  It  seemed  as  if  it  fescinated  him 
to  see  her  push  it  up  impatiently,  until  it 
tightened  her  soft  flesh  ;  and  then  to  mark 
t^  looaening*-^e  iaXi.  He  could  almost 
have  exclaimed^— ^^,  There  it  goea,  again !  " 
There  waa  ao  little  left  to  be  done  aner  he 
arrived  at  the  preparation  for  tea,  that  he 
waa  almoat  sorry  that  the  obligation  of  eating 
and  drinking  eame  so  soon  to  prevent  hia 
watching  Maigaret.  She  handed  him  hia 
cup  of  tea  with  the  proud  air  of  an  unwDling 
slave  ;  but  her  eye  caught  the  moment  when 
he  was  ready  for  another  cup  ;  and  be  almoat 
longed  to  adk  her  to  do  for  nim  what  he  saw 
her  compelled  to  do  for  her  father,  who  took 
her  little  finger  and  thumb  iu  his  masculine 
hdnd^  and  imide  them  serve  as  sugar-tongs. 
Mr.  Thornton  saw  her  beautiful  eyes  lifted  to 
her  father,  full  of  light,  half-laughter  and 
half-love,  as  tfaia  bit  of  pantomime  went  on 
between  the  two^  unobserved,  as  they  fancied^ 
by  any.  Margaret's  head  stUl  aohed,  as  the 
pideness  of  her  complexion,  and  her  silence 
might  have  testified ;  but  she  was  resolved  to 
tiirow  herself  into  the  breach,  if  there  was 
any  bug  untoward  pauae,  rather  than  that 
her  fiithei^a  friend,  pu^ul,  and  gueat  ahonld 
have  cause  to  think  hiaeelf  in  any  way  ne- 
glected. But  the  eonveraation  went  on ;  and 
Sfargaret  drew  into  a  corner,  near  her 
mother,  with  her  woric,  after  the  tea-things 
were  taJien  away  ;  and  felt  that  she  might  let 
her  thoughts  2x>am,  without  fear  of  being 
suddendhr  wanted  to  fill  up  a  gap. 

Mr.  Thornton  and  Mi\  Hale  were  both  ab- 
sorbed in.  the  continuation  of  some  subject 
which  had  been  started  at  their  laat  meeting. 
Margaret  waa  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  pre- 
sent by  aome  trivial,  low-spoken  remark  of 
her  mother's ;  and  on  suddenly  looking  up 
£rom  her  work,  ho:  eye  was  caught  by  the 
diffiirence  of  outward  appearance  between 
her  father  and  Mr.  Thornton,  as  betokentng^ 
aufih  distinctly  opposite  natures.  Her  fiither 
was  of  slight  figure,  which  made  him  appear 
taller  than  he  rMlly  was,  when  not  contrasted, 
as  at  this  time,  witii  the  tall,  massive  frame 
of  another.  The  lines  in  her  father^s  face 
were  aolt  and  waving,  with  a  frequent  undu- 
lating kind  of  trembling  movement  passing 
over  theuL  showing  every  fluctuating  emotion ; 
the  eyelids  were  large  and  arehe<^  giving  to 
the  eyes  a  peculiar  languid  beauty  which  was 
almoat  feminine*     The  brows   were    finely 
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arched,  but  were,  by  the  very  size  of  the 
dreamy  lids,  raised  to  a  oonsiderable  dlstmoe 
from  the  eyes.  Now,  in  Mr.  Thornton's  face 
the  straight  brows  fell  low-  orer  the  elear, 
deep^et  earnest  eyes,  which,  witheut  being 
unpleasantly  sharp,  seemed  intent  enough  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  and  core  of 
what  he  was  looking  at.  The  lines  in  the  £Me 
were  few  bat  firm,  as  if  they  were  carred  in 
marble,  and  lay  principally  about  the  lips, 
which  were  slightly  compressed  over  a  set  of 
teeth  80  fSBkultless  and  beautiful  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  sudden  sunlight  when  the  rare  bright 
smile,  coming  in  an  instant  and  shining  out 
of  the  eyes,  chanoed  the  whole  look  from  the 
severe  and  resolved  expression  of  a  man 
ready  to  do  and  dare  everything,  to  the  keen 
honcot  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  which  is 
seldom  shown  so  fearlessly  and  instantaneoudy 
except  by  children.  Margaret  liked  this 
smile ;  it  was  the  first  thing  she  bad  admirad 
in  this  new  friend  of  her  father's ;  and  tlie 
opposition  of  character,  shown  in  all  these 
details  of  appearance  she  had  just  been 
noticing,  seemed  to  explain  the  attraction  they 
evidenuy  felt  towards  each  other. 

She  reammffed  her  mother's  worsted- 
w(»rk,  and  fell  back  into  her  own  thoughete 
— as  completely  forgotten  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton as  if  she  hc^  not  been  in  the 
room,  so  •  thoroughly  was  he  occupied  in 
explaining  to  Mr.  Hale  the  magnificent 
power,  yet  delicate  adjustment  of  the  might 
of  the  steam-hammer,  which  was  recalling  to 
Mr.  Hale  some  of  the  wonderful  stories  of 
subservient  genii  in  the  Arabian  Night»-^ne 
moment  sketching  from  earth  to  sky  and 
filling  all  the  width  of  the  horizon,  at  the 
next  obediently  compressed  into  a  vase  smaU 
enough  to  be  borne  in  the  hand  of  a  child. 

''And  this  imagination  of  power,  this 
practioalrealisation  of agigantic  thought,  came 
out  of  one  man's  brain  in  our  good  town.  That 
very  man  has  it  within  him  to  mount  step  by 
step  on  each  wonder  he  achieves  to  higher 
marvels  stilL  And  111  be  bound  to  say,  we 
have  many  among  us  who,  if  he  were  gone, 
could  spring  into  Uie  breach  and  carry  on  the 
war  which  compels,  and  shall  compel,  all  ma- 
terial power  to  3deld  to  science." 

"  Your  boast  reminds  me  of  the  old  lines** 

**  I've  a  hundred  captains  in  England,"  he  said, 
"  As  good  as  ever  was  he." 

(At  her  other's  quotation,  Margaret  looked 
sudxlenly  up  with  inquiring  wonder  in  her 
eyes.  How  in  the  world  had  they  got  from 
oug- wheels  to  Chevy  Chaoe  1) 

"  It  is  no  boast  of  mine,"  replied  Mr, 
Thornton;  '4t  is  plain  matter-of-fact.  I 
won't  deny  that  I  am  proud  of  belonging  to  a 
toMrn— K>r  perhaps  I  shonkl  rather  say  a  dis- 
trict— the  necessities  of  which  give  birth  to 
such  grandeur  of  conception.  I  would  rather 
be  a  man  toiling,  sufSBring--«Bay,  fitiling  and 
successless — here,  than  lead  a  duU  prosperous 
life  in  the  old  worn  grooves  of  what  you  oaU 


more  aristoeratic'  society  down  in  the  South, 
with  their  slow  davs  of  careless  ease.  One 
may  be  dogged  with  hoswy  and  unable  to  rise 
and  fly." 

^  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Margaret,  roooed 
by  the  aspersion  on  her  beloved  South  to  a 
fond  vehemence  of  defenee  that  brought  the 
oolour  into  ber  cheeks  and  the  asigry  tears 
into  her  eyes.  "  You  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  South.  If  there  is  less^  adventure 
or  less  progress — ^I  suppose  I  must  not  say 
less  excitement — from  the  gambling  spirit  of 
trade,  which  seems  requisite  to  force  out  these 
wonderful  inventions,  there  is  less  suffering 
also.  I  see  men  here  going  about  in  the 
streets  who  look  ground  down  by  some 
pinching  sorrow  or  care — ^wbo  are  not  only 
sufferers  but  hatera  Now,  in  the  South  we 
have  our  poor,  but  there  is  not  that  terriUe 
expression  in  their  countenances  of  a  sullen 
sense  of  injustice  which  I  see  here.  You  do 
not  know  the  South,  Mr.  Thornton,"  t^ 
concluded,  collapsing  into  a  determined  fidlence, 
and  angry  with  herself  for  having  said  so 
much. 

**  And  mav  1  say  you  do  iwt  know  the 
North  ?"  asked  he,  -with  an  inexpressible 
gentleness  in  his  tone,  as  he  saw  that  he  had 
really  hurt  her.  She  continued  resolutely 
silent ;  yearning  after  the  lovely  haunts  she 
had  left  &.r  away  in  Hampshire,  with  a  pas- 
sionate longing  that  made  her  feel  her 
voice  wonld  be  unsteady  and  trembling  if  she 
spoke. 

**  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  Mrs. 
Hale,  ^  you  will  allow  that  Milton  is  a  much 
more  smoky,  dirty  town  than  you  will  ever 
meet  with  in  the  South." 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  up  its  cleafnli- 
ness,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  with  the  quick 
gleaming  mile.  '^  But  we  are  bidden  by  par- 
liameiit  to  bum  our  own  smoke ;  so  I  suppose, 
like  good  littde  children,  we  shall  do  as  we 
are  bid— some  time." 

*'£ut  I  think  you  told  me  you  had  fdtered 
your  chimneys  so  as  to  consume  the  smoke, 
did  you  not  r'  ariced  Mjt.  Hale. 

**  Mine  were  altered  by  my  own  will,  before 
parliament  meddled  with  the  afl^r.  It  wm 
an  immediate  outlay,  but  it  repays  me  in  ths 
sa;ving  of  coal  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
should  have  done  it,  if  I  had  waited  untU 
the  act  was  passed.  At  any  rate,  I  should 
have  waited  to  be  infbnned  against  and  fined, 
and  given  all  the  trouble  in  yielding  thttt  I 
legally  could.  But  all  laws  which  depend  ibr 
their  enforoement  upon  infcftmers  and  fines, 
become  inert  from  the  odiousnees  of  the 
machinery.  I  doubt  if  ^lere  has  been  a 
chimney  m  Milton  informed  against  for  fiv« 
years  pisi^  although  some  $!te  constantly  send- 
ing out  one*third  of  their  coal  in  whal  is 
oaUed  here  unparliamentary  smoke." 

"I  only  know  it  is  impossible  to  keep  tlM 
muslin  blinds  clean  hem  abovd  a  week 
together ;  and  at  Heistone  we  have  had  thefm 
up  for  a  month  or  more,  and  th^  have  hot 
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looked  dirty  at  the  end  of  that  time.  And 
»s  fox  hauda — Margaret,  how  many  times  did 
you  say  you  had  washed  your  hands  this 
morning  before  twelve  o^dock  1  Three  times, 
was  it  not  f* 

*^  YeS)  mamma." 

^'  Yoa  aeem  to  hare  a  strong  objeetion  to 
acts  of  pavliamart  and  all  legislation  affect- 
ing  yo«nr  mode  of  managemei^  down  here  at 
MUtoD^"  said  Mr.  Hale. 

''Yea,  I  hare;  and  many  others  habeas 
welL  And  with  justiee,  I  think.  The  whole 
machinery — I  don't  mean  the  wood  and  iron 
machinery  now — of  the  cotton  trade  is  so 
new  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  doei  not  work 
well  in  every  part  all  at  once.  Seventy  years 
ago  what  was  it  7  And  now  what  is  it  not  ? 
!&w,  crude  materials  came  together  ;  men  of 
the  same  level,  as  regarded  education  and 
station,  took  suddenly  t^e  different  positionsof 
laasters  and  men,  owing  to  the  mother-wit) 
as  r^^rded  oppcortunities  and  probabltitiee, 
whieh  distinguished  some,  and  made  them  far- 
seeing  as  to  what  great  future  lay  concealed  in 
that  rude  model  <^  Sir  Bichard  Arkwright's. 
The  rapid  developmentof  what  might  be  (idled 
anew  trade  gave  those  early  masters  enormous 
powev  of  wealth  and  command.  I  don't  mean 
merely  over  the  workmen ;  I  mean  over  pui^- 
chafiers— over  the  whole  world'*  market. 
Why,  I  ma^  give  you,  as  an  instance,  an 
advertisement,  inserted  not  fifty  years  ago  in 
a  Milton  paper,  that  so^aod-so  ^one  of  the 
half-doien  calico-printers  of  the  tame)  would 
close  hu  warehouse  at  noon  each  day ;  there- 
Sore,  that  all  pur^asers  must  oome  before 
that  hour.  Fancy  a  man  dictating  m  this 
maonw  the  time  when  he  would  sell  and 
when  be  wonld  not  sell.  Now,  I  betieve  if  a 
good  customer  'ehose  to  come  at  midni^t,  I 
should  get  up,  and  stand  hat  in  hand  to 
receive  his  orders." 

Margaret's  Up  curled,  but  somehow  she 
was  compelled  to  listen  ;  she  could  no  longer 
abstract  herself  in  her  own  thoughts. 

^I  only  name  such  thinga  to  show  what 
«kno0i  unlimited  pow«r  the  manufacturers 
had  about  the  begmntng  of  this  century.  The 
men  were  rendered  dizzy  by  it^  BecuMiae  a 
man  was  sueeessful  in  his  ventures,  there 
was  no  reason  that  in  all  other  things  hk 
mind  should  be  wellrbalanoed.  On  tho  con^ 
tkary,  his  sense  of  justice,  and  his  simplicity, 
were -often  utterly  smothered  under  the  slut  of 
wealth  that  came  down  upon  him  ;  and  they 
tell  atranffe  tales  of  the  wild  extravagance  of 
living  indulged  in  on  gala-days  by  those 
early  ootton-Iords.  Th«re  can  oe  no  doubt^ 
too^  of  the  tyranny  they  exercised  over  thm 
woikrpeople.  You  know  the  proverb,  Mr. 
fiaky  ^  Set  a  beggar  on  honsebook,  ana  hell 
ride  to  the  devU,'— well,  some  of  these  eariy 
mMinfnstnreis  did  ride  to  the  devil  in  a  mag- 
m&sent  stylo — crushing  human  bone  and 
ft^h  vnder  their  horses'  hoo&  without  re- 
mana.  But  by  and  by  oame  a  reaction; 
there   were  more  factories,  mors  masters; 


more  men  were  wanted.  The  power  of 
masters  and  men  became  more  evenly  ba- 
lanced ;  and  now  the  battle  is  pretty  fairly 
waged  between  us.  We  will  hardly  submit 
to  the  decision  of  an  umpire,  much  1^  to  the 
interference  of  a  meddler  with  only  a  smat- 
tering of  the  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  even  though  that  meddler  be  called 
the  High  CouH  of  Parliament." 

^Is  tiiere  any  necesmty  for  calling  it  a 
battle  between  the  two  classes  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Hale.  "  I  know  firom  your  using  the  term 
it  is  one  which  gives  a  true  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  things  to  your  mind." 

"  It  is  true  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  us  much 
a  necessity  as  that  prudent  wisdom  and  good 
conduct  are  always  opposed  to,  and  doing 
battie  with  ignorance  imd  improvidence.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  our  system 
that  a  working-man  may  raise  himself  into 
the  power  and  position  of  a  master  by  his 
own  exertions  and  behaviour ;  that,  in  fact, 
eveiy  one  who  rules  himself  to  decency  and 
solnriety  of  conduct,  and  attention  to  his 
duties,  comes  over  to  our  ranks  ;  it  may  not  be 
always  as  a  master,  but  as  an  overlooker,  a 
cashier,  a  book-keeper,  a  clerk,  one  on  the 
side  of  authority  and  order." 

**  You  con^der  all  who  are  unsuccessful  in 
raising  themselves  in  the  world,  from  what- 
ever cause,  as  your  enemies,  then,  if  I  imder- 
stand  you  ri^^tiy,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  cl^r 
cold  voice. 

''  As  their  own  enemies,  certainly,"  ssAd  he, 
quickly,  not  a  little  piqued  by  the  haughty 
aisapprovid  her  form  of  expreasion  and  tone 
of  speaking  implied.  But^  in  a  moment,  his 
straightforward  honesty  made  him  feel  that 
his  words  were  but  a  poor  and  quibbling 
answer  to  ^hat  she  had  said,  and,  be  she  as 
scornful  as  she  liked,^  it  was  a  duty  he  owed 
to  himself  to  explain,  as  truly  as  he  could, 
what  he  did  mean.  Yet  it  was  very  difficult 
to  separate  her  interpretation,  and  k^ep  it 
distinct  from  his  mea^g.  He  could  have 
illustrated  what  he  wanted  te  say  the  best 
by  tellmg  them  sometiiim^  of  his  own  life ; 
but  was  it  not  too  personal  a  subject  te  speak 
about  to  straneers  1  Still  it  was  the  simple 
straightforward  way  of  explaining  his  mean-^ 
ing;  so,  patting  aside  the  touch  of  shyness  that 
brought  a  momentary  flush  of  colour  into  his 
dark  cheek,  he  said  : 

"I  am  not  speaking  without  book.  Six- 
teen yean  ago  my  mther  died  under  very 
miserable  circumstances.  I  was  taken  from 
school)  and  had  to  become  a  man  (as  well  as 
I  could)  in  a  few  days.  I  had  such  a  mother 
as  few  are  blest  with ;  a  woman  of  strong 
power,  and  firm  resolve.  We  weirt  int-o  a 
small  country  town,  where  living  was  chei^ier 
t^tan  in  Milton,  and  where  I  got  employment 
in  a  drapei^s  shop'  (a  ei^ital  placC)  by  the 
way,  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  goods). 
Week  by  week,  our  income  eame  to  fifteen 
shillings,  out  of  which  three  people  had  te  be 
k^t    My  mother  managed  so  that  I  put  by 
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three  out  of  these  fifteen  ahilUDgs  regularly. 
This  made  the  beginniiig ;  this  taught  lue 
self-deuial.  Now  that  X  am  able  to  afford 
my  mother  such  comforts  as  her  age  rather 
than  her  own  wish  requires,  I  tb^k  her 
silently  ou  each  occasion  for  the  early  train- 
ing she  gave  me.  Novy^  when  I  feel  that  in 
my  own  case  it  is  no  good  luck,  nor  merit, 
nor  talent, — ^but  pimply  the  habits  of  life 
which  taught  me  to  despise  indulgences  not 
thorou^y  earned, — indeed,  never  to  think 
twice  about  them^ — I  believe  that  this  suffer- 
ing, which  Miss  Hale  says  is  impressed  on  the 
countenances  of  the  people  of  Milton,  is  but 
the  uatund  punishment  of  dishonestlv-enjoyed 

fleasure  at  some  fonner  period  of  their  lives, 
do  not  look,  on  self-indulgent  sensual  people 
as  worthy  of  my  hatred ;  1  simply  look  upon 
them  with  contempt  for  their  poorness  of 
character." 

^'But  you  have  had  the  rudiments  of  a 
good  education  "  remarked  Mr,  Hale.  "  The 
quick  ?est  with  which  you  are  now  reading 
Homer,  shows  me  that  you  do  not  come  to  it 
as  an  unknown  book  ;  you  have  read  it  be- 
fore, and  are  only  recalling  your  old  know- 
ledge." 

**  That  is  true, — I  had  blundered  along  it 
at  school ;  I  dare  say,  I  was  even  considered 
a  pretty  fair  classic  in  those  days,  though  my 
Latiu  and  Greek  have  slipt  away  from  me 
since.  But  I  ask  you  what  preparation  they 
were  for  suph  a  life  as  I  had  to  lead  ?  None 
at  all  Utterly  none  at  alL  On  the  point  of 
education,  any  man  who  can  read  and  write 
starts  fair  witli  me  in  the  amount  of  really 
useful  knowledge  that  I  had  at  that  time.^*      j 

"  Well  1    I  don't  agree  with  you.     But ' 
there  lam  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  pdant 
Did  not  the  recollection  of  the  heroic  sim- 
plicity of  the  Homeric  life  nerve  you  up  ? " 

'^  Not  one  bit !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Thornton, 
laughing*  ^  I  was  too  busy  to  think  about 
any  dead  people,  with  the  living  pressing 
alongside  of  me,  neck  to  neck,  in  the  struggle 
for  bread.  Now  that  I  have  my  mother  safe 
in  the  quiet  peace  which  becomes  her  age, 
and  duly  reward:!  her  former  exertions,  I  can 
turn  to  all  that  old  narration  and  thoroughly 
eiyoy  it." 

**  I  dare-  say  my  remark  came  firom  the 
professional  feeling  of  there  being  nothing  like 
leather,"  replied  Mr.  Hale. 

When  Mr.  Thornton  rose  up  to  go  away, 
after  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  and  A&.  Hale, 
he  made  an  advance  to  Margaret  to  wish 
her  good-bye  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was 
the  frank  tamiliar  custom  of  the  place  ;  but 
Margaret  was  not  prepared  for  it.  She 
simjuy  bowed  her  uirewell;  although  the 
instant  she  saw  the  hand,  half  put  out 
quickly  drawn  back,  she  was  sorry  she  haa 
not  been  aware  of  the  intention.  Mr.  Thom- 
tOQ,  however,  knew  nothing  of  her  sorrow, 
anoL  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
walked  ofi^  muttering  as  he  left  the  house — 

^  A  more  proud,  disagreeable  girl  I  never 


saw.    Even  her  great  beauty  is  blotted  out  of 
one's  memory  by  her  scornful  ways."  . 

CHAPVElt  THE  lUlKTEJRTIL 

"MAROAREt ! "  said  Kiv  Hale^  as  he  re- 
turned from  showing  his  guest  downstairs  ; 
**I  could  not  help  watching  your  face  with 
some  anxiety  when  IkJCr.  Thornton  made  hia 
confession  of  having  been  a  shop-boy.  J 
knew  it  all  along  from  Mr.  Bell ;  so  I  waa 
aware  of  what  was  coming ;  but  I  half  ex- 
pected to  see  you  get  up  and  leave  Qxt 
room." 

''Oh,  papa!  you  donH  mean  that  yon 
thought  me  so  silly  3  I  really  liked  that 
account  of  himself  Itetter  than  anything  else 
he  said. .  Eveirthing  else  revolted  me  from 
its  hardness;  but  he  spoke  about  himaeilf 
so  simply— ^with  so  little  of  the  pretence  that 
makes  the  vulcaiity  of  shop-people,  and 
with  such  tender  respeot  for  his  mother, 
that  I  was  leas  likely  to  leave  the  room 
then  than  when  he  was  boasting  about. 
Milton,  as  if  there  was  not  such  another 
place  in  the  world ;  or  quietly  professing  to 
despbe  people  for  careless,  wasteful  impro- 
vidence, without  ever  seeming  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  try  to  make  them  difierent^^ 
to  give  them  anything  of  the  training  which 
his  mother  gave  him,  and  to  which  he  evi- 
dently owes  his  position,  whatever  thalfmay 
be.  No!  his  statement  of  having  been  a 
^op-boy  was  the  thing  I  liked  best  of  all." 

*'  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Margaret,"  said 
her  mother.  "  You  who  were  always  accus- 
ing people  of  being  shoppy  at  Helstone  !  I 
don't  think,  Mr.  Hale,  you  have  done  quite 
rif^ht  in  introducing  such  a  person  to  us 
without  telling  us  what  he  had  been.  I 
really  was  very  much  afraid  of  showing  him 
how  much  shocked  I  was  at  some  parts  of 
what  he  said.  His  father 'dying  in  miser- 
able circumstances.*  Why  it  might  have 
been  in  the  workhouse." 

^  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  not  worse  than 
bein£  in  the  workhouse,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. ''  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  his  previous 
life  from  Mr.  Bell  before  he  came  here; 
and  as  he  has  told  you  a  part,  I  will  ^ 
up  what  he  left  out  His  feUiier  speculated 
wildly,  £uled.  and  then  kiUed  himself,  be- 
cause he  could  not  bear  the  dic^graoe.  AU 
his  previous  friends  shrunk  from  the  dis- 
closures that  had  to  be  made  of  his  didionest 
gambling  —  wild,  hopeless  struggles,  made 
with  other  people's  money,  to  regain  his 
own  moderate  portion  of  wealth.  No  one 
came  forwards  to  help  the  mother  and  thi§ 
boy.  There  was  anotner  child,  I  believe,  a 
girl ;  too  young  to  earn  money,  but  of  oourse 
she  had  to  be  kept  At  least,  no  friend  came 
forwa)*ds  immediately,  and  Mrs,  Thornton  is 
not  one,  I  fancy,  to  widt  till  tardy  kindness 
comes  to  find  her  out.  So  they  left  Milton, 
I  knew  he  had  gone  into  a  shop,  and  that  his 
eamjnga,  with  some  fragment  of  proj^rty 
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t^cdred  to  his  mother,  had  been  made  to  keep 
them  for  a  lonfi^  time.  Mr.^  Bell  said  they 
ahsolately  liyed  upon  water-porridge  for 
yearo— hoff^^lifi  didt  ncit  knoiw  ;  but  long 
after  the  creditors  had  fP'^en  up  hope  of  any 
payment  of  old  Mr.  Thomton'*s  debts  (if, 
ipdeed,  they  ever  had  hoped  at  all  about  it 
tfter  his  suicide),  this  young  man  returned 
to  Milton,  and  went  quietly  round  to  each 
Creditor,  paying  him  the  first  instalment  of 
^e  money  owing  to  him.  No  noiser-no 
g^erin^  together  of  creditors — ^it  was  done 
r^  silentfy  and  quietly,  but  all  was  paid 
at  last ; .  j^^lp^  0^  materially  by  the  circum- 
i&^i^ce  of  one  of  the  creditors,  a  crabbed  old 
ftttbV  (Mr.  Bell  says),  taking  in  Mr.  Thom- 
ti^'asa  kind  of  partner.** 
.':'^That  really  is  fine,'*  said  Margaret, 
^'^at  a  pity  such  a  nature  should  be 
ttihted  by  nis  position  as  a  Milton  manu- 
icttrer." 
•  *  How  tainted  ?  **  asked  her  father. 

^  Oh,  papa,  by  that  testing  everything  by 
the  standard  of  wealth.  When  he  spoke  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  he  evidently  looked 
4poB  them  only  as  new  ways  of  extending 
t^de  and  making  money.  And  the  poor  men 
Around  him— they  were  poor  because  they 
were  vicibus— out  of  the  pale  of  his  sjrmpa- 
tldes  because  they  had  not  his  iron  nature, 
and  the  capabilities  that  it  gives  him  for 
b^nffrich." 

"Kot  vicious ;  he  never  said  that.  Im- 
provident and  self-indulgent  were  his  words.'* 
Margaret  was  collecting  her  mother's  work- 
nig  materials,  and  preparing  to  go  to  bed. 
^t  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  she  hesi^ 
tated<--she  was  inclined  to  make  an  acknow- 
ledgment which  she  thought  would  please 
ter  fether,  but  which  to  be  fhll  anci  true 
sbtttst  include  a  little  annoyance.  However, 
otxt  It  came. 

*  Papa,  I  do  think  Mr.  Thornton  a  very 
remarkable  man ;  but  pei-sonally  I  don't  Hke 
him  at  all." 

^'^'^d  I  do!"  said  her  father  laughing. 
*'I*etaonally,  a8':^ou  call  it,  and  all.  I  donx 
Bkt  him  up  for  a  hero,  or  anything  of  that 
land.  But  Rood  night,  child.  Vour  mother 
iodka  sadly  tired  to-night,  Margaret.** 

'  Margaret  had  noticed  her  mother's  jaded 
appearance  with  anxiety  for  some  time  past, 
axM^  this  remark  of  her  &ther*s  sent  her  up 
Ufhed  with  a  dim  fear  lying  like  a  weight  on 
Wet  heart  The  life  in  Milton  was  so  dif- 
fered from  what  Mrs.  Hale  had  been  accus^ 
tomed  to  live  in  Helstone,  in  and  out  per- 
petoall^  into  the  fresh  and  open  air ;  the  air 
itoelf  was  so  dififerent,  deprived  of  all  revivi- 

ag  principle  as  it  seemed  to  be  here  ;  the 
lestio  worried  pressed  so  very  closely,  and 
iniw  new  and  sordid  a  form,  upon  all  the 
Women  in  tiie  fEunily,  that  there  was  good 
Tttakfa  tp  fear  that  her  mother's  health  might 
be'becoinfng  seriously  afiected.  There  were 
■ereraf  other  signs  of  something  wrong  about 
Mm.  Hale.    She  and  Bison  held  my^rious 


consultations  ia  her  bedroom,  from  which 
Dixon  would  come  out  crying  and  cross,  as 
was  her  custom  when  any  distress  of  her 
mistress  called  upon  her  sympathy.  Once 
Margaret  had  gone  into  the  chamber  soon 
after  Dixon  left  it,  and  found  her  mother  on 
her  knees,  and  as  Margaret  stole  out  she 
caught  a  few  Words  which  were  evidently  a 
prayer  for  strength  and  patience  to  endure 
severe  bodily  suffering.  Margaret  yearned 
to  re-unite  the  bond  of  intimate  confidence 
which  had  been  broken  by  her  long  residence 
at  her  aunt  Shaw's,  and  strove  by  gentle 
caresses  and  softened  words  to  creep  into  the 
warmest  place  in  her  mother's  heart  But 
though  she  received  caresses  and  fond  words 
back  again  in  such  proflision  as  would  have 
gladdened  her  formerly,  yet  she  felt  that 
there  was  a  secret  withheld  from  her,  and 
she  believed  it  bore  serious  reference  to  her 
mother's  health.  ^  She  lay  awake  very  long 
this  night,  planning  how  to  lessen  the  evu 
influence  of  their  Milton  life  on  her  mother. 
A  servant  to  give  Dixon  permanent  assist- 
ance should  be  got,  if  she  gave  up  her  whole 
time  to  the  search ;  and  then,  at  anv  rate, 
her  mother  might  have  all  the  personal  atten- 
tion she  required,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  her  whole  life. 

Visiting  register  offices,  seeing  all  manner 
of  unlikely  people,  and  very  few  In  the  least 
likely,  absorbed  Margaret's  time  and  thoughts 
for  several  days.  One  afternoon  she  met 
Bessy  Higgins  in  the  street,  and  stopped  to 
speak  to  her. 

^'Well,  Bessy,  how  are  you?  Better,  I 
hope,  now  the  wind  has  changed." 

"Better  and  not  better  if^yo" know  what 
that  means." 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  Margaret,  smiling. 

"  I'm  better  in  not  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
couching  o'  nights,  but  I'm  weary  and  tired 
o'  Sfilton,  ana  longing  to  get  away  to  the 
land  o'  Benlah ;  and  when  I  think  I'm  farther 
and  l(irther  off,  my  heart  sinks,  and  I'm  no 
better ;  I'm  worse." 

Margaret  turned  round  to  walk  alongside 
of  the  girl  in  her  feeble  progress  homeward. 
But  for  a  minute  or  two  she  did  not  speak. 
At  last  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Bessy,  do  you  wish  to  die  t "  For  she 
shrank  from  death  herself,  with  all  the  cliug^* 
ing  to  life  so  natural  to  the  young  and 
healthy. 

Bessy  was  silent  in  her  turn  £dr  a  minute 
or  two.  •Then  she  replied, 

"If  yo'd  led  the  fife  I  have,  and  gettfen 
as  weary  of  it  as  I  have,  and  thought 
at  times,  'maybe  it'll  last  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years — ^it  does  wi'  some,' — and  got  dlizy, 
and  dazed,  and  sick,  as  each  of  them  sixty 
years  seemed  to  spin  about  me,  and  mock  me 
with  its  length  of  hmirs  and  minutes,  and 
endless  bits  o'  time— oh,  wench !  I  tell  thee 
thou'd  been  glad  enough  when  th'  doctor 
said  he  feared  thou'd  never  see  another 
winter." 
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*'  Why,  Beesy,  wMJL  kiad  of  a  life  luMyoura 
been?" 

« Nought  worse  than  miMiy  anoihar's,  I 
reckon.  Only  I  fireUed  again  it>  and  they 
didn't" 

*^  But  what  was  it  t  You  know,  I'm  a 
stranger  here,  so  perhaps  I'm  not  so  quick.at 
understanding  what  you  mean  as  if  Id  lived 
all  my  life  at  Milton." 

"  If  yo'd  ha'  come  to  our  house  when  yo' 
said  yo'  would,  I  could  maybe  ha'  told  you. 
But  father  says  yo're  just  like  tk'  rest  on 
'em  ;  it's  out  o'  sight  out  o*  mind  wi'  you." 

*'  I  don't  know  who  the  jreat.are  ;  and  I've 
been  very  busy  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
forgotten  my  promise — ^" 

**  Yo'  ofifered  it ;  we  asked  none  of  it." 

"  1  had  forgotten  what  I  said  for  the  time," 
continued  Margaret  quietly.  "I  ahould  bave 
thought  of  it  again  when  I  was  leas  hne^. 
May  I  go  with  you  now  1 " 

Bessy  gave  a  quick  gUnae  at  Margaret's 
face,  to  see  if  the  wish  es^ressad  was  really 
felt.  The  sharpness  in  her  .^e  tucaed  to  a 
wistful  longing  as  she  met  MargareC's  aoft 
and  friendly  gaze. 

'^  I  ha'  none  ao  man^i  to  care  £or  me ;  if  yo^ 
care  yo'  may  come." 

So  they  walked  on  together  in  silenoe.  Ab 
they  turned  up  into  a  small  court  opening 
out  of  a  squalid  street,  Bessy  said, 

^  Yo'll  not  be  daunted  if  iather's  at  home, 
and  speaks  a  bit  grufidsh  at  finit.  i£s  took  a 
mind  to  ye,  yo'  see,  and  he  thought  a  deal  o' 
your  coming  to  see  us ;  and  just  because  he 
Uked  yo'  he  were  vested  and  put  abouEt." 

"Don't fear,  Bessy." 

But  Nioholae  was  not  at  home  when  th^ 
entered.  A  great  slatternly  girl,  not  so  old  as 
Bessy,  but  taller  and  stronger,  waa  busy  at 
the  wash-tub,  knocking  about  the  fumiture 
in  a  rough  capable  way,  but  altogether  making 
so  much  noise  that  Margaret  mirunk,  out  of 
sympathy  with  poor  Bessy,  who  had  sat  down 
on  tne  first  ehair,  as  if  oom|detely  tired  out 
with  her  walk.  Margaret  asked  the  sister 
for  a  cup  of  water,  and  while  she  ran  to  fstch 
it  (knocking  down  the  j&re-irons,  and  tum- 
bling over  a  chair  in  her  way),  i^e  unloosed 
Bess/s  bonnet-stiings,  to  relieye  her  eatching 
breath. 

"  Do  you  think  such  life  as  thia  is  worth 
caring  for?"  gasped  Beasy, at  hist.  Margaret 
did  not  speak,  but  held  the  water  to  her  lips. 
Bessy  took  a  long  and  feverish  draught,  and 
then  fell  back  and  shut  her  eyes.  Max^garet 
heard  her  murmur  to  herself:  ^They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  shall  the  sun  lifiht  on  them,  nor  any 
heat" 

Margaret  bent  over  and  said,  *'  Beasy,  don't 
be  impatient  with  your  life,  whatever  it  is^— 
or  may  ha;ve  been.  Bemembar  who  gave  it 
you,  and  made  it  what  it  is  ! " 

She  was  startled  by  hearing  Niohdas  speak 
behind  her;  he  had  come  in  without  her 
noticing  him. 


"  Now,  I'll  notiiaiiem^  waneh  proach^  to. 
She's  bad  enoud^  ^as  it  ia,  wijth  her  drM«ifi 
and  her  methadee  fEmeifiB^  and  har  !vkiona.o£ 
cities  with  golden  gates  and  precioua  atones. 
But  if  it  amuaes  her  I  let  it  aba,  but  IVpql 
none  going  to  have  onore  stuff  soured  tint« 
her." 

"  Bot  surely,"  said  Maigaret^  facing  rounds 
"you  believe  in  what  I  .said,  that  God^ave 
her  life,  and  ordered  what  kind  of  li£»  it  waa 
to  be?" 

"  I  beUeve  what  I  see,andno  more.  ThaJb's 
what  I  believe,  young  woman.  I  don't  h&r 
lieve  all  I  hear— no  !  not  by  a  big  deal  X 
did  hear  a  young  lass  make  an  ado  abo«it 
knowing  where  we  liyed,  and  coming  to  sea 
us.  And  my  wench  heffe  tthoaglit  a  deail 
about  it,  and  flushed  up  many  a  time,  when 
hoo  little  knew  aal  was  looking  at  her,  at  the 
sound  of  a  strange  step.  But  hoo's  come  at 
last, — and  hoo's  welcome,  aa  long  as  hjoo'U 
keep  from  preaoking  on  what  hoo  knows 
nought  about" 

Besay  had  been  watching  Margaret  a  face ; 
she  half  sate  up  to  speak  now,  laying  her 
hand  oa  Margaret's  arm  with  a  gesture  of 
entreaty.  "  Don't  be  vexed  wi'  him — there'a 
many  a  one  thinks  like  him  ;  many  and  m.any 
a  one  here.  If  yo'  cpuld  hear  them  speaks 
yo'd  not  be  shocked  at  him  ;  he's  .a  rare  good 
man,  ia  father'«-but  oh  I "  said  ahe,falling  back 
in  despair,  "  what  he  says  at  times  makee  me 
long  to  die  more  than  ever,  for  I  want  to 
know  so  many  things  and  am  ao  tossed  about 
wi'  wonder." 

"  Poor  wendi-'-poor  old  wenoh,-^rm  Joth 
to  vex  yo,  I  am  ;  but  a  man  mun  apeak  out 
for  the  truth,  and  when  I  see  the  world  going 
ail  vfTQj^  at  this  time  o'  day,  bothering 
itself  wi'  things  it  knows  noujE^t  about  and 
leaving  imdone  all  the  things  that  lie  in 
disorder  close  at  its  hand  —  why,  I  aay^ 
leave  a'  thia  talk  about  religion  alone,  and  set 
to  work  on  what  you  see  and  know.  Xbat'a 
my  creed.  It's  simple,  and  not  far  to  ietch> 
nor  hard  to  work." 

But  the  girl  <ml7  pleaded  the  more  with 
Maj^aret 

^  Don't  think  hardly  on  him — ^he's  a  good 
man,  he  is.  I  sometimes  tiiink  I  shaU  be 
moped  wi'  sorrow  even  in  the  City  of  God,  if 
father  ia  not  there."  The  feveriah  colour  oame 
into  her  cheek,  and  ike  feveriah  flame  into  her 
eye.  "  But  you  will  be  there,  father  I  you 
ahall!  Oh!  my  heart!"  She  put  iter  h^and 
to  it^  and  became  ghastlv  pale. 

Margaret  held  her  In  her  arms,  and  put  the 
weary  nead  to  rest  upon  her  boeom.  &h% 
lifted  the  thin  soft  hair  from  off  the  temples, 
and  bathed  them  with  water.  Nicholas  un* 
deratood  all  her  aigns  for  di£forei^  'articlea 
with  the  quickness  of  love,  and  even  the 
round-eyed  sister  moved  with  laborious  gen» 
tleness  at  Margaret's  ^'huah!"  P^aeutly 
the  spaam  that  fore-ahadowed  death  had 
pajMea  awa^,  and  Beasy  rooted  heraeif  and 
said,— 
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''rU  go  to  bed,-^it'B  best  place;  buV 
efttefaing  ftt  Maigaret*8  gown,  "tycf)!  oome 
agaji^*.^!  JaiGW  70*  will— ^t  just  aay  it ! " 

^  I  wiU  «ome  tO'iuorraw,"  a!tid  Maxgaret. 

Beovf  leant  back  agamgt  her  Either,  who 
prepared  to  oany  her  upstairs ;  .but  as 
Marg&ret  rose  to  go  he  struggled  to  say  some- 
thing. ^I  could  ynth  Iheve  weie  a  QM,  if  it 
were  only  to  ask  HiiUito  bless  thee." 

Margaret  went  away  y^y  sadand  thought^ 
fuL 

Bhe  was  late  for  tea  at  hone.  At  Hel- 
stone  unpunctuality  at  meal'»times  wos  a 
great  fault  in  her  mother's  eyes ;  bnt  now 
tilts,  as  well  as  many  other  little  irref^nkrities, 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  power  of  irritation, 
and  Margaxet  almost  longed  ior  the  old  com- 
pbtiuings. 

^Have  yoa  met  with  a-ser^rant,  dear  V* 

'^ No, mamma;  that  Anne  Buckley  would 
Deier  have  done." 

**  Suppose  I  try,"  said  Mr.Hale.  "Everybody 
else  has  had  their  turn  at  this  great  difi&culty. 
Now  let  me  try.  I  may  be  t£b  Cinderella  to 
put  on  the  slipper  aftei  alL" 

Margaret  could  hardly  smile  at  this  little 
joke,  80  oppressed  was  she  by  her  visit  to  the 


IThat  would  you  do,  papa  )  How  would 
yon aet about  it?" 

*"  Why,I  would  apply  to  seme  good  house- 
mother to  recommend  me  one  known  to  her- 
seif  or  her  servants." 

''Very  good.  But  W6  must  first  catch  our 
honse-iuother." 

**  You  have  caught  her.  Or  rather  «he  is 
ooming  into  ih»  snare,  and  you  will  catch  her 
t04norrow,  if  you're  skilful." 

/What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hale)''  asked 
liii  wife,  her  curiosity  aroused. 

''Why,  my  paragon  pupil  (as  Margaret  calls 
bim),  has  told  me  that  his  mother  intends  to 
call  on  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hale  to*morrow." 

*"  Mrs.  Thornton  J "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hale. 

*"rhe mother  of  whom  he  spoke  tons?" 
said  lilargaret. 

*^  Mrs.  Thornton  ;  the  only  mother  he  has, 
I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Hale  quietly. 

'^  I  shall  like  to  see  her.  She  must  be  an 
vneommon  person,"  her  mother  added.  '*  Per- 
lu^)s  she  may  have  a  relation  who  might  suit 
tis,  and  be  glad  of  our  place.  She  sounded  to 
beaoch  a  carefiil  economical  person,  that  I 
iboald  Mke  any  one  out  of  the  same  family." 

«  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hale,  alarmed.  "  Pray 
don't  go  ok  on  that  idea.  I  fancy  Mrs. 
Thornton  is  as  haughty  and  proud  in  her 
^>7,  as  o«r  little  Margaret  here  is  in  hers, 
and  thait  she  completely  ignores  that  (Ad  time 
of  trial,  and  poverty,  and  economy,  of  which 
be  speaks  so  openly.  I  am  sure,  at  any  rate, 
die  woukl  not  like  strangers  to  know  any- 
tfaiiur  about  it" 

**  Take  notice  that  is  not  my  kind  of  hanghti- 
n«i»  I«pat  if  I  have  any  at  all ;  which  I 
<loii^  agree  t^  though  yon*re  always  accusing 
Bieof  it,** 


^I  (ton't  know  poaitiyel|r  that  it  is  hers 
either  ;  but  irom  little  things  I  have  gacthered 
from  him,  I  fancy  so." 

They  cared  too  little  to  ask  in  what  manner 
her  son  had  spoken  about  her.  Mar^^aret 
only  wanted  to  know  if  ahe  must  stay  m  to 
reeeive  this  call,  as  it  wonld  prevent  her  go- 
ing to  see  how  Bessy  was,  until  late  in  ike 
day,  since  the  early  morning  was  always  oc- 
cupied in  household  a&tvs ;  and  then  she 
reoolleoted  that  her  mother  must  not  be  left 
to  have  the  whole  weight  of  entertainiug  her 
visitor. 


COENWALUS  GIFT  TO  STAFFORD- 
SHIBE. 

Cornwall  has4Bany  oorious  things  to  show 
us,  and  among  them  is  the  curious  fact  that 
the  material  for  the  finer  kinds  of  poreelain, 
necessary  in  our  Stafifordshire  potteries,  is 
brought  in  great  part  from  this  western 
county.  We  might,  if  in  a  moralising  mood, 
endeavour  to  show  how  much  better  the 
world  wonld  be  constituted  if  we  had  the 
arranging  thereof.  We  might  argue  that 
Enghuid  would  be  much  happier  and  more 
fortunate  if  she  grew  her  own  tea,  coffee^ 
sugar,  and  eetton,  as  well  as  mined  her  own 
iron,  copper,  coeJ,  uid  salt ;  that  Cornwall 
would  find  hei*  rich  copper  and  tin  still 
riciier  if  she  had  coal  to  smelt  them,  instead 
of  sending  them  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted  ; 
that  SoutJi  Wales  would  find  her  stores  of 
iron  ore  a  still  more  abundant  source  of 
wealth,  if  she  had  at  hand  the  rich  morsels 
of  ore  for  which  she  haa  now  to  send  to 
Cumberland  ;  that  Stafibrdshire  would  make 
her  million  of  cups  and  saueers  more  cheaply 
if  she  had  the  china  cky  at  hand,  instead  of 
purchasing  it  from  the  south-western  coun- 
ties. It  may  be  so ;  we  know  not  But  it 
may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  are  all 
better  circumstanced  now,  when  mutually 
dependeort  one  on  another,  than  if  more 
isolated  in  proud  self-reliance.  It  k  indeed 
a  happy  ordination  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to 
be  inaepmident  of  one  another ;  that  nation 
is  obliged  to  depend  upon  nation,  country 
upon  country,  family  upon  family. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  Staffordshire,  which 
has  in  great  part  a  clayey  soil,  can  find  it 
worth  while  to  send  all  the  way  to  Cornwall 
for  material  of  porcelain.  One  might  perhaps 
have  thought  that  Cornwall  should  make  the 
porcelain,  aince  Cornwall  possesses  the  porce- 
lain day  ;  but  Cornwall  has  little  brown  clay, 
and  little  water  power,  no  coal,  and  is  a 
long  way  fix)m  the  centre  of  England.  These 
deficiencies  tell  unfavourablv  ;  and  thus  it  is 
better  that  the  clay  should  be  sent  to  the 
potters,  than  that  the  potters  should  eome 
to  the  clay. 

The  discovery  of  the  qxudities  of  china 
day,  and  t^  introduction  of  this  eubstanoe 
into  our  potteries,  were  marked  by  many 
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eitigtilar  circamst&nces.  It  involves  a  bit  of 
eb«mUtiy,  a  bit  of  geology,  a  bit  of  national 
rivnliy  and  a  bit  of  commercial  enterprise. 

How  totiny  thonsands  of  miUions  of  years 
ago,  according  to  Chinese  cbronology,  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  been 
making  porcelain,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ; 
but  the  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  render  their  produitions  familiar  to 
Europeans.  As  to  the  name,  some  derive  it 
from  porcellana,  the  Portuguese  name  ibr  a 
cup ;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  cup  was 
named  from  the  substance,  as  the  substance 
from  the  cup.  The  European  collectors  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  were  for  a 
kmg  time  puzzled  to  account  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  substance.  The  peculiar  trans- 
luceuoy  led  them  to  think  that  egg-shells 
were  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  a  theory 
was  broadied  that  porcelain  was  made  from  a 
mixture  of  broken  eprg  and  sea -shells,  which 
had  been  buried  in  the  earth  during  a  great 
number  of  years. 

The  Jesuits  were  destined  to  throw  light 
npon  this  matter.  Francis  Xavier  d*Entre- 
coiles  established  himself  in  China  as  a 
missionary  ;  and,  with  the  energy  which  has 
generally  distinguished  the  Jesuits,  he 
sought  to  discover  useful  fiicts,  as  well  as  to 
make  religions  converts.  He  contrived  to 
dude  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  and  to 
insinuate  his  nose  into  the  Boyal  Porcelain 
Manufactory  at  King-te-Cliing  ;  he  even  ob- 
tained specimens  of  the  earths  and  clays 
empl(^ed  in  the  manufacture.  He  wrote  a  cir- 
cumstantial letter  on  the  subject,  which  aftetv 
wards  appeared  in  Grosiers  Description  of 
China:  but  the  Jesuit  did  not  very  well 
uudei'Stand  the  technical  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  threw  but  a  dusky  light  on 
the  matter* 

Two  men,  about  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  resolved,  independently  of  each  other, 
to  ferret  out  the  secret  of  this  Chinese  porce- 
lain. They  were  BStticher,  of  Saxony,  and 
!H6aumur,  of  f  ranee.  B5tticher  was  led  to 
the  research  by  accident ;  l{6aumur  was  led 
by  l>*Entrecolles*  letter.  Baron  de  BOtticher, 
au  alchemist,  made  and  baked  some  crucibles, 
wherein  to  convert  the  philosopher's  stone 
into  gold ;  and  he  observed  that — whether 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  composition  or  in 
the  baking — the  substance  of  the  crucibles 
presented  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Chi- 
nese porcelain.  The  baron  wisely  abandoned 
the  cniniera  of  gold-making,  and  set  about 
a  further  examination  of  the  crucible  oues- 
tion.  He  was  working  with  Tschimnaus 
at  the  time,  in  the  royal  alchemical  establisli- 
ment  at  Dresden  ;  for  kings  were  alchemists 
in  those  days.  When  his  discovery  was 
made,  his  royal  master — who  was  King  of 
Poland  as  well  as  Elector  of  Saxony— fitted 
up  a  hiboratory  for  him  at  Meissen,  provided 
every  oomfort^  and  gave  him  a  coach  wherein 
to  travel  to  and  from  Dresden;  but 
B6ttk)h«r  warn  everywhere  accompanied  by 


an  officer;  so  solicitous  was  the  kini^  tl/iat  ijig 
secret  should  not  tranapirf.  .B0t>tich,9ir*  xu'ui 
Tschimhaus  worked  hard  and  en^husiastt- 
cally,  and  at  length  produced,  trcoisluf^)^ 
porcelain  equal  to  that  of  China.  The, long 
established  a  royalporcelain  manmactfure  M 
Meissen,  of  which  BUtticher  wm  made  direc-* 
tor ;  and,  at  this  establishment,  has  ever.since 
been  produced  what  is  known  hfy  th^.name 
of  Dresden  china.         ,  ,  - 

Meanwhile  E^aumur  was  prosecuting  a,n 

independent  sejries  of  investigations.  Se  pro- 

cured  specimens  of  porcelaiu  from  difiTerent 

quarters,  broke  them,  examined  their  internal 

structure ;  burnt  thera«  and  observed  hoi^ 

they  withstood  the  action  of  the  fire.     The 

Jesuits  had  sent  over  from  China  spedj^ens 

of  two  kinds   of  earthy  called  kaolin  and 

petuntse,    employed    in    making     Chinese 

porcelain  ;  B^umur  experimented  on  t^fse^ 

He  found  that  kaolin  resisted  th^  action  of 

fire  ;    that    petuntse    became    fused ;   aud 

that  a  mixture  of  both  assumed  a  por<ieK 

lanic    appearance.     Such   being  •  the    case, 

E^umur   had    next   to   discover   whether 

France  contained  these  two  kinds  of  e^urth, 

I  or  others  nearly  analogous  to  them.    The 

I  search  was  successful ;  and,  without  origin- 

i  ating   the    celebrated    porcelain    worlds    at 

,  Sdvres    (for    they    previously   existed^    it 

enabled  them    to  enter  upon  a  career   of 

I  renown. 

I     At  the  time  when  these  researches  were 
being   made  in   Saxony   and.   Franbe,    the 
I  English  potters  made  very  little  else  than 
'  common  coarse-ware ;  but,  when  Wedgwood 
i  came  upon  the  busy  scene  he  made  many  and 
i  valuable  improvements.    He  introduced  the 
table-ware,'  dense,  durable,  well-glazed,  and 
]  cheap ;    then,  the  Queen Vware  :  a  superior 
I  kind  of  table-ware,  to  whidi  royal  approval 
was  awarded  ;  then  terra  cotta :  a  kmd  of 
'  pottery  with  which  Wedgwood  was  enabled 
.  to  imitate  porphyry,  granite,  Egyptian  pebble, 
I  and  other  beautiful  stones  ^  tlien,  basalt,  or. 
black-wai*e,  a  black  porcellanic  biscuit,  hard 
;  enough  to  emit  sparks  when  atruck  with 
\  steel,  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish,  and, 
having  a  power  to  resist  the  action  of  corro* 
sive  acid  and  strong  heat ;  then,  white  por- 
celain biscuit,    havmg  a  smooth,    wax-like 
appearance ;  then^  bamboo  biscuit,  difiering 
from  the  last  named  chiefly  in  colour ;  theo> , 
I  jasper,  a  white  porcellanie  biacujit  of  exqul- 
jsite  delicacy  and    beauty;   yet  he  did  not 
I  practise  the  art  of  making  true  ^rcelain ; 
at  the  time  when  the  chief  part  of  nis  labours 
were  carried  on,  the  existence  of  the  proper 
kinds   of  earth   in   England   was   scarcely 
known. 

It  was  not  by  Wedgwood — ^it  was  not  in 
Staffordshire — that  the  porcelain  manuiac* 
ture  was  first  introduced  in  Bndaud  Porce- 
lain was  made  at  Bow,  and  At  Chelsea,  b^ore 
Wedgwood's  busy  times  ;  but  the  porcelain 
he  made  was  what  collectors  called  soft,  beii^g 
made  of  soft  substances,  unable  to  bea^  tlie 


"t^on  of  aBigB  temperature;  and  Iia vine  like- 
^e?**'Y^rr  soft  glaze,  which  could  be 
fe^tihed  with  alcnife.  It  was  made  of  white 
dky,  altitn  bay-sand,  and  pounded  glass. 
^d^ed,  the  first  Chelsea  porcelain  is  believed 
to  have  been  little  other  than  opa^xe  glass. 
&igliflh  kingfs  do  no^  like  their  torei^  regal 
^^hreti,  establish  and  maintaUi  royM  porce- 
late  mmitiftctories;  but  George  the  siecond 
bMtowed  t^e  light  of  his  gracious  counte- 
nance on  the  Ciielsea  ware  ;  and  for  many 
finn  It  was  all  the  rage.  At  one  time, 
&8  soon  as  a  service  of  this  ware  was 
made.  It  was  sold  by  Auction  as  soon  as 
kilned,  and  bought  eagerly  by  dealers. 
Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  a  service  which 
the  king-  purchased  for  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  as,  A  present  to  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
fcnburg.  Dr.  Johnson  figures  as  a  potter, 
m  IViulkner's  History  of  Chelsea.  He 
hftdft  notion  that  he  could  improve  the  qua^ 
8^  of  porcelain,  and  obtained  permission 
to  try  his  experiments  at  the  Chelsea  works. 
*  He  was  accordingly  accustomed  to  go  down 
wH^  his  housekeeper  about  twice  a-week 
and  stayed  the  whole  day,  she  carrying  a 
haiket  of  provisions  with  her.  The  Doctor, 
who  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mixiug- 
room,  had  access  to  every  other  part  of 
the  house,  and  formed  his  composition  in 
a  particular  apartment,  without  being 
ovenooked  by  any  one.  He  had  also  free 
access  to  the  oven,  and  superintended  the 
irhole  process.'*  But,  alas !  the  maker  of  a 
dictionary  could  not  make  porcelain.  ^  He 
completely  failed  both  as  to  composition  and 
bdcmg ;  ft)r,  his  materials  always  yielded  to 
the  intensity  of  the  heat,  while  those  of  the 
company  came  out  of  the  ftirnace  perfect  and 
complete.'*  The  works  declined  and  were 
^soontinued  about  the  commencement  of 
Oeorge  the  Third's  reign ;  but  the  Clielsea 
porcelain  is  much  sought  for  by  connoisseurs 
and  dealers.  We  hear  of  four  guineas  apiece 
for  dessert  plates,  and  twenty-five  guineas 
for  a  conplcof  teacups,  as  having  been  given 
at  auctions. 

'■  Bemdes  Chelsea,  there  were  established  in 
the  last  century  porcelain  manufactories  at 
B6w,  Worcester,  Derby,  Coalbrook  Dale, 
B&therham,  and  elsewhere ;  but  these  were 
exidusively  devoted  to  soft-paste  porce- 
lain, innocent  of  the  kaolin  and  petuntse  of 
Cbma. 

It  was  a  west  of  England  man,  Mr.  Cook- 
worthy,  who,  about  ninety  years  ago,  dis- 
covered that  Cornwall  produced  the  very 
kaolin  and  petuntse  which  enabled  the 
Chinese  to  manufacture  their  beautiful,  hard, 
tmnriucent  porcelain ;  or,  if  not  actually  the 
same  earths,  earths  sufficiently  near  to  answer 
&e  same  purpose.  This  was  the  dawning  day 
of  ifhe  present  porcelain  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land ;  but,  as  In  many  other  cases,  it  did  not 
(bwn  brightly  for  the  discoverers.  Mr.  Cook- 
wintthjr  established  &  manufactory  at  Bristol, 
aiott  took  out  a  patent  ior  the  exclusive 


pse  of  the  Cornish  <  earth  in  a  certain  stage  of 
preparation ;  applying  his  skill  and  capital 
to  the  enterprise.  But  he  failed.  It  may 
have  been  that  Wedgwood,  then  rising 
rapidly  into  fame,  monopolised  the  favour  of 
the  great ;  or  it  may  have  been — —  butj  no 
matter ;  Cookworthy  parted  with  his  patent 
right,  and  neither  he  nor  the  buyers  made 
much  out  of  it.  Tlie  fact  lived,  however  :  the 
fact  that  Cornwall  contains  stone  and  clay 
which  contribute  towards  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  porcelain. 

It  is  just  possible  tliat  there  are  other 
districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  whero 
these  substances  midit  be,  and  perhaps  are^ 
met  with  ;  but  there  are  mineralo^cal 
reasons  why  they  must  be  sought  for  in  a 
granite  region.  We  must  therefore  pay  & 
tittle  attention  to  the  geologists  and  mineral- 
ogists, and  endeavour  to  become  learned 
about  felspar,  and  mica,  and  quartz. 

Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  tells  us  that  china-- 
clay is  made  from  decomposed  granite,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  only  in  a  granite  i^egion 
that  the  substance  must  be  sought.  The 
miners  call  the  rock  or  stone,  soft  growan ;  it 
frequently  contains  talo  in  the  plaoe  of  rnica^ 
and  is  characterised  by  the  partial  decompo- 
sition of  the  felspar.  This  growan  has  two 
degrees  of  softness.     The  hardest  and  finest 

Eieces  very  much  resemble  the  Chinese 
aolin  ;  they  are  quarried  under  the  name  of 
china-stone,  and  are  cut  into  square  pieces 
convenient  for  transport  to  Staffordshire,  and 
the  other  pottery  districts ;  but,  the  softer 
specimens,  wldch  are  dug  out  of  pits  rather 
than  quarried  from  a  rock,  more  resemble  th* 
Chinese  petuntse.  They  require  a  more  ela- 
borate preparation  to  separate  the  quart» 
from  the  finer  particles  of  the  decom- 
posed felspar;  and  when  so  prepared,  the* 
substance  obtains  the  name  of  ohinarclay  or 
porcelain  earth.  It  is  chiefly  at  two  places 
that  this  disintegrated  granite  is  met  with  ; 
near  Hensbarrow  Hill,  between  Bodmin  and 
St.  Austell ;  and  near  Com  wood,  on  the 
southern  margin  of  Dartmoor ;  but  the 
first-named  is  by  far  the  most  proHfio 
locality. 

The  I'eader  will  be  pleased  to  imagine 
himself  taking  part  with  us  in  a  run  or  a^ 
gallop  througn  this  portion  of  the  Coi*nish 
territory.  We  are  mounted  on  the  Magnet 
coach.  Our  driver  has  been  touched 
by  the  moustache  movement  ;  he  is  » 
smart  fellow :  and,  with  his  moustadie,  his 
white  hat,  and  thQ  ro^e  in  the  button-hole,  ia 
a  sight  to  see,  and  an  object  of  admiraition  to 
barmaids  and  turnpike-gate  maidens.  Our 
Magnet  is  piled  to  the  roof ;  for  the  railway 
days  of  Cornwall  are  yet  to  come,  and  hence 
the  coaches  load  welL  Nevertheless,  laden 
though  it  be,  we  have  the  boxes  and  tmnkft 
forming  a  wall  at  our  backs,  and  have  before 
us  a  clear  view,  and  a  keen  sniff  of  air,  and 
such  humble  attempts  at  the  picturesque  as 
the  oentre  of  Cornwall  can  afford.    Away  we 
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rattle — ^we  Lava  crossed  the  Hamoaze  by  the 
steam  floating-bridge  at  Devonport — ^we  have 
rolled  ^ODg  well  to  Liskeard  the  straggling, 
and  have  gone  thence  to  Bodmin  of  the  single 
street ;  w«  have  turned  south  for  Bodmin 
towards  St.  Aostell,  and  we  are  now  oroeaing 
one  of  the  dreary  granite  roffions  which 
remarkably  characterise  Cornwall. 

While  looking  out  sharply  for  anything 
new  on  this  Bodmin  and  St.  Austell  road,  we 
find  that  the  steam-engines  and  above-ground 
tackle  of  the  copper  and  tin  mines  are 
generally  speaking  the  most  conspicuous 
objects ;  but,  about  half  way  on  the  route, 
when  surrounded  by  unmistakable  ffi-anite, 
lo  1  there  is  a  white  region  dazzling  Sie  eye. 
White  buildings,  white  he^M^  white  dust  on 
the  ground,  white  pap  in  white  tanks,  white 
water  running  in  streams,  white  men  carry- 
ing about  white  lumps,  white  nulwaysand 
white  roads  bearing  white  carts  filled  with 
white  bricks  of  white  earth.  The  White 
Lady,  or  La  Dame  Blanche,  misht  be  queen 
of  such  a  place.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  our 
road,  and  extends  over  acre  after  acre  of 
space.  It  is  a  china-clay  establishment,  be^ 
longing  to  a  company;  and  it  is  not  iin 
uninteresting  fact  to  reflect  that  china-clay 
should  be  sent  from  the  centre  of  Cornwall 
to  the  centre  of  Staffordshire,  and  aboold  pay 
well  for  the  cost  of  earriage. 

By  the  sood  permission  ot  cmr  SBM^i 
Jehu  we  will  alight  hereabout,  and  fisrrei  out 
the  ratbnale  of  this  china*elay  a^ir.  It 
appears  that  the  locality  for  working  is 
selected  with  reference  mainly  to  these  two 
points— that  the  rock  or  material  shall  con- 
tain as  little  as  possible  besides  the  decom<» 
posed  felspar  of  the  granite ;  and  that  there 
shall  be  available  streams  of  water  at  hand* 
The  decomposed  r^  always  oentains  some 
quartz  ;  and  to  remove  this,  the  stuff  is 
exposed  on  an  inclined  placne  to  a  fSttH  of  a 
few  feet  of  water,  which  washes  it  down  %o 
a  trench.  Tvom.  the  traneh,  the  pulp^ 
or  paate,  is  conducted  to  the  catch-pits,  a 
series  of  tanks  succeeding  one  another  al 
lower  and  lower  levels.  The  quartz  and 
other  unwelcome  components  are  in  great 
part  retained  in  the  first  catch-pits ;  or, 
are  captured  in  one  or  other  of  the 
fbllowiug  pits ;  insomuch  that  that  which 
finally  flows  out^  i«  water-charged  with  very 
fine  white  earthy  fpee  from  gritty  particles. 
The  creamy  liquid  is  allowed  to  settle  in  a 
pond  or  large  tank ;  and  when  so  settled, 
the  supernatant  water  flows  from  it  through 
holes  left  (or  the  TmrpoSe.  This  process 
is  repeated  with  fresh  portions  of  the  white 
mixture,  until  the  tanlc  is  filled  with  ^nib 
white  cday,  which  is  left  until  stiflened 
and  thickened  sufficiently  to  be  cut  into 
blocka  of  nine  or  ten  inches  cube.  These 
blocks  are  oanied  to  a  roofed  building  through 
wjuch  the  air  can  freely  pass.  When  dry, 
the  blocka  ace  carefully  eoraped  on  all  sidea-*- 
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to  the  quality — ^and  they  are  then  in  a  state 
to  be  transported  in  carts  to  St.  Austell,  and 
thence  to  Charieatown,  the  little  harbour  of 
St.  Austell.  From  Chadettown  it  finds  its 
way  by  sea,  to  Liverpool ;  and  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  Staff(Hxishire  Potteries,  either  by 
canal  or  railway.  Then  is  i^ao  a  goodhr 
quantity  sent  to  Woroester ;  one  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fine  porcelain  maniKfactiire. 
Some  eight  or  ten  thousand  tons  are  thus 
shipped  in  a  year. 

Besides  the  first-lass  china  clay,  wliich  our 
Magnet  ride  reveals  to  us,  there  is  an  in- 
ferior kind  found  in  Devonshire,  and 
which  receives  very  little  preparation.  It 
exists  at  Bovey  Tracey,  and  is  shipped  at 
Teignmouth,  in  much  larger  quantity  than 
the  finer  kind  is  shipped  from  CornwsJL  It 
ia  supposed  that  decomposed  granite  has  been 
washed  down  from  Dartmoor,  leaving  the 
flTosser  particles  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
deecent,  and  allowing  the  finer  sediraent  to  ao- 
cumulate  below.  The  mode-  of  collecting  the 
earth  is  very  simple.  A  large  rectangular  pit 
is  sunk,  and  the  sides  are  supported  by  wood  ; 
the  men  cut  out  the  earth  or  clay  in  cubical 
masses  of  thirty  or  forty  pounas  each,  and 
hand  these  up  by  means  of  pointed  tools,  or 
prongs,  until  they  reach  the  surface  ;  it  is 
carried  to  elay  cellars,  dried,  and  then  packed 
off  to  the  Potteries  without  any  further  pre- 
pi^mtion.  As  a  matter  of  poimds,.  shillings, 
and  penee,  the  chinanitone,  oontaining  qaartz 
as  well  aa  felspar,  it  theoheapeefeof  the  three; 
the  natural  ehinar<lay  of  BoTey  Tiaoey  is 
the  next  in  vahie ;  and  the  prepared  china* 
clay  ia  the  most  expeottve. 


THE  IRISH  LETTEB-WBITi». 

T^SBEE  are  few  more  curious  and  original 
compositions  than  the  genuine  letter  of  a 
half-educated  Irishman.  Instead  of  philo- 
sophising on  the  subject^  I  will  copy  veroatim 
a  letter  received  some  time  since  by  a  friend 
of  mine  from  a  poor  man,  to  whom  he  and 
his  sister  had  occasionally  shown  kindness. 
The  original  document,  dirty,  smoke-begrimed, 
and  torn,  lies  before  me.  I  do  not  change  a 
single  letter  in  transcribing^  and  it  is  totally 
innocent  of  stops : 

Morr  Wortut  Bra  All  Be  H  inntfl  For  me  To 
attempt  to  delineate  mj  Foadre  at  no  Yocabularf  of 
wierdft  can  fbraith  me  with  ideM  Adeqoale^  to  tbe 
Voblckle  of  Mr  modi  penecxited  ibelioge  yet  i  adulate 
thov  will  not  Deem  it  indecoroceai  or  impnine  Mo 
with  WUtfett  or  too  ««eh  Provumption  in  addrNRsg 
thee  Moat  worthy  sir  aa  ap  operative  Cabhiei  maker 
that  baa  done  tome  Work  for  yoos  most  retpectable 
Brother  captain  w-*—-  of  the  Royal  navy  a  moat 
lincere  fHend  And  benefactor  whom  ii  to  bee  Valued 
with  the  deepest  gratitude  And  mott  renovated  reapoct 
with  Profonnd  sincerity  and  lovea  Under  this  head 
worthy  sir  I  made  bold  at  being  out  of  Iteploy  sr  pro- 
tent  and  mott  tonowCully  tttuated.  with  4  in  fiunily 
ptrithinf  for  wnt  ef  food  and  ftre  i  made  bold  To 
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9r  MiU^i^f  douung  i^»  or  frencU  PollUhiiig  any  srUc)« 

in  tlie   Furniture  liae  it  would  be   An  act  of  the 

greatest  Charity  to  give  it  to  me  As  the  times  bemg  to 

bad  i  cannot  got  imployment  vrUch  loavet  me  and 

£umlf  4  daya  Witbont  food  or  fire  * 

1  Life  of  my  life  and  soul  of  my  toul  floating  on  the 

I      tempeatnona  ocean  of  adversity  and   rolling  on  the 

Ihaming  biUovn  of  nacertainty  I   find  myaelf  pre- 

oaiioualy  InTolTed  in  the  undulating  Wavea  of  difB- 

|i     0i}ty  aai  ready  to  PevMh  in  the  deep  vfidQ  yauuing 

'!     aepalcbr*  of  uotinwl^  Death  if  the  divine  Empress  of 

Humanity  doea  not  waft  me  into  the  harbour  of  her 

"     tender  Afiectioni  by  the  fragrant  breath  of  rcaproval 

beunoTolence  and  but  For  a  moment  Rand  sir  consider 

,1     The  multitudinous  excess  of  My  pressing  affliction  its 

I      4hen  Thou  wouldst  open  the  golden  Areouea  of  thy 

i      tender  heart,  and  Let  all  its  feelings  operate  in  Those 

i'     of  conjunctive  i^iprobation  Rapercursine  to  your  much 

{i     to   Be  pittied  applicant  oh   thou   Brilliant  torch  of 

"     humanity  that  can  set  fire  to  any  immaginations  Thou 

orb  of  refalgency  and  thou  sun  Beam  of  fulgivity  hear 

me  tiioti  Paragon  and  protologie  of  benneVolent  Beauty 

let  thy  Ubemacle  of  Thy  mind  contemplate  thy  To 

I  be  pitti«d  applicant  while  the  Citadel  of   thy    heart 

!    "     leeU    for  him  And  open  the  wardrobe  of  thy  com- 

I    {      pashion  with  the  Key  of  complyance  While  i  remain 

I      on  the  trembling  ground  of  expectation  a  shadow  of 

myself 

With  Profound  Beapeot  your  applicant 
John  Joseph  H  C 

Cabinet  Maker 

Twice  a  week  I  receiye  a  regular  Tisit 
from  my  poultry-woman,  Molly  Ahem.  A 
decent,  industriooH  creature  is  Molly,  quite 
ccmtent  to  travel  twenty  miles  in  the  day,  in 
order  to  gain  a  fow  pence  profit  on  her  ducks 
end  chickens.  One  morning  Ia^^^i  Mo% 
seemed  to  experienee  unustuJ  diffienhy  in 
calculating  the  ameunt  of  change  cooning-  to 
the  mist^ss,  and  the  folbwing  dial^e 
ensued: 

^D(m*t  you  know,  Molly,  that  eigfatpence 
and  fourpence  make  a  shilling  ?  " 

**  Ah  then,  to  be  sure  your  honour  knows 
best ;  but  *tis  the  war  Uiat*s  botdiering  my 
poor  head  entirely." 

■  "Why,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
wart" 

•*  Ah  then,  havent  I  my  two  littie  boys 

on  board  the and  the in  the  BalSc 

say,  and  thev  in  the  thick  of  all  the  fighting, 
and  what  I  think  worse  of,  the  sickness ! 
And  though  they're  so  near  one  another, 
they  are  not  together,  and  haven't  the  com- 
-iDct  of  seeing  one  another.  There's  Davy 
and  Dan — ^poor  Dan !  he's  a  jov'lar  boy,  and 
iiiey  both  write  to  me  constant.  Would 
ywut  bonaar  like  to  see  the  last  letters  I  got 
BMntkem  7" 

Beceiving  a  ready  assent)  poor  Molljr  pro- 
duced fiom  next  her  heart  (they  were  too 
precious  to  be  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  her 
eapaeions  podket)  two  tattered,  gnmy  letters. 
One  was  diated : 

H,li.&  -~  Bidtick  fleet,  July  24^1864. 
If-r  vmMm  Movasa— >  I   ncwr^d    yow  kind  and 
wttewBe  letter  wl^h  gave  ne  giMt  PleMovr  to  hmt 
ttse  yea  ttd  my  fitter  were-  wdi  t«  thif  kcvet  w  at 


Present  thank  god.  Dear  Mother  wc  are  going  to 
engage  this  island  which  is  named  alland  island  it 
would  surprise  any  mortal  being  to  see  the  way  we 
come  up  here  yov  could  leap  on  shore  from  the  ships 
at  both  iidea  nothing  but  rooks  and  small  islands  and 
woods  with  some  inhabitonls  but  rery  few.  When 
we  anehored  at  the  island  within  gun  shot  of  it  they 
fired  at  us,  btit  did  not  do  any  damage  to  one  we  did 
not  fire  at  them  for  we  were  not  ordered  and  another 
thing  there  wss  Bon#  of  the  fVeneh  ships  with  us  for 
they  would  be  gelouf  if  they  would  not  be  there  so 
that  was  the  moat  reason  that  we  did  not  fire  at  them 
but  we  can  take  it  in  less  than  half  an  hour  taking  it 
or  less  for  we  have  so  many  ships  and  another  thing 
their  guns  cant  carry  so  far  as  our  guns  can.  Dear 
Mother  I  waa  laying  quite  close  to  dan's  ship  and  was 
long  side  of  her  scyeral  times  and  I  could  not  see  him 
either  time  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  Tery  well  in 
health  and  a  very  ciTll  quite  lad  by  one  of  his  ship 
nurtes.  Dear  Mother  I  nerer  got  what  yon  sent  as 
yet  for  there  is  Severd  letten  n^ead  but  I  might  get 
it  aaiyet  !•  wHl  let  yon  new  m<  my  next  letter*  Dear 
mother  thsieere  6  Bog^iak  and  4  frenck  ships  going  to 
ingagp  the  island  but  2  sUpecaulA  take  it  so  they  seem 
to  say.  Desr  fitther  O  Brien  that  house  that  my 
mother  and  sister  living  in  ia  mine  and  I  hope  no  one 
will  haive  any  hand  in  it  for  there  is  no  one  have  any 
claim  on  tho  house  but  me  and  with  the  help  of  god 
when  I  get  home  I  will  have  something  to  back  it  I 
trust  in  god.  Dear  Mother  we  are  going  to  go  homo 
about  the  beginning  of  next  November  next  or  perhaps 
sooner  than  that  tell  Mn.  MuT|A)y  that  Wm  Sullivan 
and  Pattick  Murphy  ia  well  iti  health  thank  god  I  seen 
Michael  Murphy  and  I  realy  think  that  he  is  a  derer 
num  his  Mother  would  not  believe  whet  a  fine  man  he 
is  getting.  I  had.  a  aong  fton  dan  conoerning  the 
fleet*  Michael  Ahem  desixee  to  be  remembered  to  his 
mother  mad.  he  woold  wnte  beibie  now  only  expecting 
a  lettor  fiNMn  me  every  day  from  her.  Dear  sister 
there  is  nothing  would  give  me  moie  Pleasure  to  get  a 
letter  from  you  mind  your  school  T  am  not  fbrgeiting 
you  remember  me  to  all  inquiring  friends. 

No  More  at  Resent  from  your  affectionate  son  until 
Death  David  Ahem.  Dear  Mother  have  patience  I 
am  not  fbrgetting  yon  or  never  will. 


<'ak  then,  isB*t  he  a  jey*lar  boy  ? ' 
poor  MoUy. 
The  other  letter  was  from  Dan. 


cried 


Mt  osAit  MoTB«a-r-I  have  received  your  kind  and 
welcome  letter  which  gp>ve  me  great  pUasure  to  hear 
that  you  were  weU  in  health  aa  it  leaves  me  at  presont 
thanks  b^  to  God.  I  am  veiy  happy  here  their  is  none 
of  our  men  hurted  yet  We  Expect  to  take  Alland 
Island  in  a  fi)W  days  time  so  we  are  making  for  it 
don*t  you  believe  half  the  lies  thats  on  the  News- 
papers fbr  we  bad  some  of  them  kcie  And  wo  found 
out  things  that  did  not  happen  was  on  them  you  need 
not  fret  about  me  for  The  Assistance  of  onr  divine 
Providence  we  shall  be  able  to  see  you  onoe  more  we 
had  some  sickness  out  here  and  some  of  the  ships 
buried  (torn  7  to  8  men  daily  We  had  but  a  few  Cases 
so  it  is  gmie  away  thanks  be  to  God  for  his  goodness  to 
us  all— Their  ia  talk  of  our  ship  going  home  so  we 
doB^t  know  what  time  you  need  not  go  to  England  for 
we  Eapect  to  go  Qoeonatown  afbr  this  Their  was  a 

CMany  Prhea  Picked  up  since  we  Come  out  here 
^md  to  hflcve  some  money  comeing  you  think  that 
we  are  very  much  in  trouble  out  here  But  I  think  wo 
are  aa  peaceable  here  aa  if  we  were  in  England.  Give 
my  beat  respects  to  all  the  neighboun  and  Etaquiring 
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friendi  and  to  Nelly  Neagle  and  tony  tister  Norry  Mi 
forgetting  yovaelf  amwer  thit  at  toon  at  Poatible, 
I  remain 

Tout  allSeetiottate  ton 

0A]iin.  AotBA 
May  Qod  Um  yo«  aU. 

Moro  Undar  aUoBum  wis  nuule  to  Nellj 
Neagle  in  a  former  leiter,  aad  au  aasoranoe 
given  that  the  writer  hoped  to  shake  his  kg 
agidn  over  a  gattonof  potter  m  Nanox  iljn*a 
tap-room. 

**  Everr  month  reglar  thev  write  to  me,** 
■aid  MoUy,  ''and  next  Fridaj,  tdase  God, 
when  I'm  brii^ging  your  honour  the  tnricey, 
ril  have  some  more  letters  hwxk  the  hoys  to 
show  you." 

Sometimes^  in  the  remote  eovniry  dblriots 
of  the  south  of  Ireli^d,  the  spistoUrr  reqw^ 
ments  of  the  people  are  supplied  by  the 
parish  schoolmasters^  who  are  moall^  iBost 
willing  to  act  as  smamifiisw!>  Oeeasumally, 
too,  a  village  will  boast  of  a  genius^  and  one 
who  is  neither  mute  nor  ingkrioos.  I 
knew  a  character  of  this  deseriptiou, 
who  held  a  small  hrm  in  a  wild  district 
of  the  county  Cork.  His  name  was  Con 
Quill,  and  his  ceaseless  endeavours  after 
knowledge  were  really  surprising.  He 
usually  carried  a  tattmd  English  school 
dictionary  under  his  arm,  wherem  he  never 
failed  to  make  diligent  search  for  any  nnfami* 
liar  word  that  was  addressed  to  hiiin :  Irish 
being  his  vernacular  tongue. 

During  the  height  of  the  potato  famine, 
the  Belief  Committee  of  the  distriet  where 
Con  Quill  resided,  were  foroed,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  petty  theft,  to  make  a  rule  that 
any  one  found  stealing  should  be  excluded 
from  receiving  the  daily  dole  of  Indian  meat 
A  poor  woman,  a  neighbour  of  Con*s,  being 
caught  in  the  act  of  steiding  a  kid,  came 
necessarily  under  the  ban  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  the  nexit  day  of  their  mssting- 
the  following  petition,  which  I  have  copied 
verbatim  et  Dteratim,.  was  laid  foefiMre  them  : 

We  the  undentigned  beg  to  ttato  that  the  teAt  cHmo 
committed  by  Nelly  Keen  of  Ilkoinah  centitted  in 
depriving  of  exittenoe  a  imali  oora«*ed  aaiBaL  She 
it  a  tuperannuated  old  maid  who  never  entered  the 
baodt  of  Hymen,  and  on  that  aoeount  hat  no  progeny 
to  tnpport  her.  We,  under  these  droamttaooet, 
recommend  her  to  the  patronago  ef  the  I  relief 

Committee. 

(Signed)  Conimivt  Quill. 

The  petition  was,  I  believe,  granted  ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  bnsinesa  was  that  not  a 
single  member  of  the  committee,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clergyman,  had  the  most 
remote  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
comuted, 

A  letter  addressed  to  a  clersyman  residing 
in  the  same  locality  was  as  foUows.  It  was 
evidently  an  original  composition,  and  had 
not  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Quill's  snpef- 
vision : 

Retd.  Sir — Your  medidnee  are  mott  toUdtoly 
refuelled  by  Catherine  Brien  who  to  piteont  comjdain 


ef  a  painful  body  and  waist  with  othert  concerning  the 
tame  mattor,  contained  in  the  above  mentioned  place, 
yon  may  judge  of  yourtelf,  but  howcTei  it  it  an  act  of 
charity  for  you  to  do  to. 

TixcTBT  LcAav. 

Another  to  the  same  : 

If  a.  8    ■  ■  Be   pleated  to  give  the  bearer  toote 
plattor  for  woman  that  cut  her  fingure  the  toe  of  her 
foot  stone  that  fell  down  on  her  and  cut  and  Brewtcd  it. 
RiCBAao  Taylor 
Mr.  O  Lary  deary  Man. 

It  tt&y  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
Itttter  words  signify  thatltichard  Taylor  was 
dairyman  ta  Mr.  0*Leary. 

Very  frequently  the  outside  of  the  letters 
passing  through  the  country  post-offices  are 
indicative  of  the  singular  nature  of  their 
ooatents.  The  followmg  direction  is  copied 
verbatim: 

Dtnnit  Bekher 

Milittreet 

Co.  Cork 
At  yea  turn  the  comer  to  Tom  Mantel't  field  where 
Jack  Gallavan*t  horte  was  drowned  in  the  boj;  hole. 
K.B.  The  hottte  it  tached  and  the  pigttie  idated. 

Another,  which  passed  recently  through  a 
oountiy  post-office : 

Mr.  John  Sullivan 

North  Street 

Botton 
He't  a  nan  with  a  crutch 
Bodad  I  think  thaf  II  find  him. 

We  may  wind  up  this  rambling  notice  of 
Irish  epistolary  literature,  with  an  anecdote 
of  an  incident  which  recently  occurred  in  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

A  poor  woman  entered  the  general  shop^ 
and  asked  for  a  pound  of  candles,  dipt 
foarteens.  The  pried  demanded  being  a  haif- 
p^my  or  a  penny  more  than  usual,  she 
anxiously  inquired  the  reason. 

^  Tts  aU  along  of  the  war,  ma*am,*'  was  tha 


"s**. 


'ettua  what  has  the  war  to  do  with  the 
price  of  my  pound  of  dips  1 " 

*^  Ah,  'tis  because  of  our  fighting  with 
Booeia,  the  price  of  the  tallow  is  raised.'* 

"Why  tiien,"  exclaimed  the  purchaser 
fervently,  ^bad  luck  to  the  Kooeians  that 
thsy  can't  fight  by  daylight,  and  not  be 
rising  Ute  price  of  the  candles  upon  us  ! " 
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MARS  A  LA  MODE. 

I UKB  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  ^at  admi- 
rably illustrated  edition  of  the  Life .  of 
Napoleon,  in  which  M.  Horaee  Temet  has 
poured  forth  all  the  riches  of  his  facile  pencil, 
nis  varied  powers  of  expression,  and  his  vast 
erudition  in  military  matters.  Glancing 
at  the  varieties  of  garb  assumed  by  the  Em- 
peror  at  different  stages  of  his  careei' — ^from 
the  long  frock  coat  and  embroidered  collar  of 
the  pale  meagre  young  m^  with  flowing 
locks  who  commanded  the  artillery  at  Toulon, 
and  crossed  the  bridge  of  Lodi  :  to  the  laurel- 
crowned  Imperator  in  that  strange  corona- 
tion costume  invented  for  him  by  Talma ;  the 
velvet  robe  sewn  with  golden  bees,  the  lace 
ruff,  the  long  eagle-tippcS  sceptre  ;  from  the 
world-known  little  cocked  hat,  high  boots, 
and  gray  great  coat  worn  by  the  stem,  sad, 
ruined  man  who  bade  his  troops  adieu  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  to  the  straw  hat,  linen  jacket,  and 
loose  pantaloons  of  Lon^wood,  St.  Helena ; 
glancing  at  all  these,  I  try  to  coojure  up  to 
myself  an  idea  of  that  ghostly  Midnight  Review 
wnich  poetry  has  imagined,  and  pamting  and 
music  have  successively  striven  to  express.  If 
such  an  impossible  signt  could  ever  be,  how 
mudi  of  a^ul  grandeur,  yet  how  much  of  fan- 
tastic eccentricity  it  would  present !  As  the 
Mostly  drums  beat,  and  the  unearthly  trum- 
pets sounded,  the  graves  of  this  vast  military 
bouaebold-HBevered  so  £u:  and  wide,  by  mount, 
and  stream,  and  sea — would  give  up  their 
dead.  From  the  Yend6e,  ami  the  Loire; 
from  Fleurus,  Jemappes,  and  the  ditches  of 
Valenciennes ;  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
and  the  mountains  of  Calabria;  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  choked 
trenches  of  Acre,  and  the  poisoned  wells  of 
Jaffii;  from  the  snows  of  Eylau,  and  the 
duirred  embers  of  Moscow,  and  the  icy  waters 
of  tbe  Beresina ;  from  hieneath  the  golden 
barley  at  Ligny,  and  from  the  ashes  of  the 
ciiAteau  of  Hougoumont ;  they  would  all 
come.  The  ardent  young  volunteers  of  the 
Bepublic  in  its  first  stormy  days;  the  Requi- 
ntioiiaries,  the  peasant  soldiers  who,  without 
bread,  without  shoes,  almost  without  arms, 
croosed  the  Alps  to  find  shoes  and  breaa 
(and  aome  of  them  death,  and  some  of  them 
tbrones,  and  some  of  them  marshals'  bfttoos) 
on  the  other  side ;  the  revolutionary  generals 


with  high  plumed  hats,  long  coats,  trieoloured 
sashes,  and  topboots ;  the  glittering  bar- 
barically  clothed  mamelukes;  the  fleet- 
mounted  guides  ;  the  cumbrous  artillery ;  the 
brilliant  hussars,  all  furs  and  embroidery, 
led  by  the  famous  sabreur  with  the  snow- 
white  plume;  the  Old  Guard  with  their 
high  caps,  long  grizzled  moustaches,  and 
clean  white  gaiters ;  the  beardless  con- 
script ;  the  grenadier  of  the  isle  of  Elba  ;  the 
red  Polish  lancer;  the  steel-clad  helmeted 
cuirassier  of  Waterloo,  breaking  his  valorous 
heart  and  strength  against  the  Ei^lish 
squares:  these  would  all  be  there.  From 
three  quai'ters  of  the  earth  would  these 
grisly  warriors  arrive ;  the  bones  assembling, 
the  muscles  reclothing,  the  tattered  imiforms 
envelopiug ;  epaulettes  sMning  through 
shrouos ;  coffin-plates  glistening  into  gorgets ; 
the  mouldering  dust  and  ashes  gathenn^  into 
a  mighty  army,  as  in  the  days  of  old  m  the 
valley  which  was  full  of  dry  bones.  The 
smoke  of  the  battle  would  be  seen  ;  its  roar 
would  be  heard  above  the  vapours  of  the 
tomb :  the  countersign  once  more  Waterloo, 
and  the  watchword  St.  Helena  \ 

I  can't  help  it.  I  do  my  best  to  be 
serious;  but,  through  the  very  centre  of 
this  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  imagination 
there  will  persist  in  piercing,  a  fantastic, 
ludicrous  mind-picture  of  a  conclave  of 
commanders-in-chief,  members  of  clothing 
boards,  military  tailoi's,  and  army  accoutre- 
ment makers,  sitting  in  perturbed  and  anxious 
deliberation  in  revestiarift, — as  to  how  the 
British  soldier  is  henceforth  to  be  clad.  I 
have  somewhere  read  of  a  !EVench  savant 
who  was  present  at  a  dinner  table  where 
a^  violently  ponderous  theological  discus- 
sion formed  the  conversation.  Questions  of 
doctrine,  of  discipline,  of  polity,  were  elabo- 
rately argued.  Everybody  nad  his  theological 
praxis  to  state  and  to  maintain ;  all  hammered 
the  table,  and  raised  their  voices  to  the 
loudest  pitch,  save  one  grave,  pale-faced  Qren- 
tleman  who,  clad  in  solemn  olack,  with  a 
white  neckcloth,  ate  and  drank  prodigiously, 
but  said  never  a  word.  The  savant  at  last 
grew  somewhat  nettled  at  the  grave  man's 
taciturnity,  and  charged  him  with  a  theolo- 
gical poser  of  the  abstrusest  description.  It 
behoved  the  man  in  black  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing.   Whereupon,  with  the  severest  gravity 
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he  drew  towards  bim  a  silver  candlestick, 
drew  from  it  the  wax  candle,  threw  it  up 
over  hia  head,  so  as  to  describe  a  double 
summersault,  which  it  did  so  accurately  as  to 
return  into  the  candtestick ;  then,  while  his 
audience  were  still  staring  with  amazement, 
the  silent  man  rose,  drew  back  his  chair  a 
few  paces,  leaped  high  into  the  air,  turned 
head  over  heels,  and  fell  iato  his  seat  XM.  the 
chair  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 
The  man  in  black  was  indeed  no  other  than 
Debureau,  the  renowned  mountebank  of  the 
Funambules,  and  I  need  not  say  that  he  spoilt 
l^e  learned  theological  discussion  lor  thai 
evening. 

In  like  manner  my  vagabond  thoughts  have 
been  turning  head  over  heels  in  the  Merry 
Andrew  fashion, — ^and  the  awful  solenwaity 
ot  Napoleon  reviewing  his  spectral  braves, 
gives  lAace  to  vulgar  notions  of  sealed  patterns, 
regulutiou  coatees,  felt  helmets,  shell  jackets 
versus  tunics,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  gold 
and  worsted  lace,  the  weight  of  knapsacks, 
the  circular  or  conical  form  of  bullets,  the 
abom'mations  of  stocks  and  shoulder  belts, 
the  cloth-yard,  the  sleeve-board,  and  the 
tailor's  goose.  Mars  in  his  aspects  of  fire, 
famine,  and  slaughter,  is  entirely  sojperseded 
"by  Mars  ^  la  mode. 

The  only  midnight  review  I  can  picture  to 
myself,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  is  a 
phantasm  whicli,  when  one  of  those  clothing- 
Doard  members  or  army  tailors  l%ys  his  head 
on  his  bolster  at  night,  might  nse  before  him 
after  the  vexed  discussions  of  the  day.  All 
the  absurdities  and  variations  of  centuries 
of  military  fashion  might  troop  past  his  bed 
to  the  rough  music  ot  thimbles  and  shears. 
The  Bonian  legionary  with  his  casque  and 
buckler,  his  spear  and  lambroquins ;  the 
sergeant  of  Queen  Boadicea's  body-guard, 
with  his  knotted  club,  and  mantle  of  skins, 
the  rest  of  his  bod^  naked,  and  stained  with 
woad,  dark  .blue,  in  a  neat  but  not  gaudy 
manner ;  the  kernes  and  gallowglasses  of 
General  Macbeth ;  the  shock^eaded  woollen- 
clad  Saxons;  the  half-naked,  golden  collar 
and  bracelet  bedizened  hordes  of  Canute  the 
Dane  ;  the  trim-shaven  Normans,  with  regis- 
tered shirts  of  mail;  men  at  arms  with 
morions,  battle-axes,  curtal-axes,  maces,  arba- 
lests, pikemen,  javelin  men ;  archera  in  Kendal 
green,  with  their  cloth-yard  shafts ;  Eliza- 
bethan arquebusiers,  with  tin-pot  helmets, 
and  small-clothes  stuffed  out  to  a  preter- 
natural size  ;  Cromwellian  troopers  with  buff 
coats,  bandoliers,  and  Bibles  ;  Life  Guards, 
in  slouched  hats  and  feathers,  periwigs,  laced 
cravats,  and  boots  like  buckets ;  in  shovel 
hats,  three-cornered  hats,  cocked  hats,  ''coach- 
wheel**  hats,  cocked  hats  again,  muff  caps, 
helmets  with  tops  like  mutton-chops,  German 
silver  helmets  with  white,  red,  and  black 
plumes ;  in  iack  boots,  gaiters,  Wellington 
boots,  and  jack  boots  again ;  in  Bamilies  wigs, 
bob-wigs,  pigtails,  powder,  and  their  natural 
hair.  The  iutantry  of  the  line  with  caps  of  every 


imaginable  form  :  like  porringers,  like  candle 
boxes,  like  beez^warmers,  like  Chinese  pa- 
godaji,  like  ^nt  pots, like  flower-pot^:  with 
epaulettes,  saccee«iv«iy  like  ornamental  bell- 
IMills,  like  frogs  tttmed  pale  and  in  convul- 
sions, like  swollen  sausages,  like  mops  without 
tkkQ  handles,  like  balls  of  Berlin  wool  without 
the  crochet  needle,  like  muffins  fringed  round 
tkeir  drcumference :  in  coats  single-breasted, 
double-breasted,  pigeon-breasted ;  with  waist- 
bands, now  just  below  the  arm-pits,  now  just 
above  the  knees  ;  with  long  tails,  short  taih, 
tails  turned  back,  tails  turned  forward,  and  no 
tails.  In  pipeclayed  smalls,  and  successively 
in  short,  long,  tight  and  loose  trousers :  in  half 
gaiters,  in  short  gaiters,  and  i  n  long  gaiters  with 
hfty  or  sixty  buttons  to  button  and  unbutton 
per  diem :  in  half  boots,  whole  hoots,  and  ankl&- 
lacks ;  in  buckled  shoes,  clasped  shoes,  and 
laced  shoes.  In  all  manners  of  belts,  straps, 
stocks^  ti^gs,  loops,  tassels,  fringes,  furbelows, 
stars,  stripes,  flourishes,  scrolls,  peaks,  h^ps, 
facinga^  edginfi;s,  snippings,  and  crimpings; 
now  with  "  a  sleeve  like  a  demi-cannon,"  here 
up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart  there, 
slish  and  slash,  like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's 
shop.  What  would  all  Napoleon^s  reviews  be 
to  that  British  parade  of  the  ghosts  of  bygone 
fashions ;  of  spectral  pipedny,  of  hair  powder 
deceased,  of  heelball  tottering,  of  cross-belts 
moribund,  of  stocks  dead  ?  A  sort  of  galop 
infernal  of  past  and  present  helmets,  shakos, 
coatees,  knapsistcks,  belts,  boots,  and  epau- 
lettes, would  seem  to  pass  before  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  the  arbiter  of  military  costume.  I 
do  not  myself  wonder  much  at  the  indecision 
which  has  prevailed,  and  at  the  delay  which 
has  arisen  m  the  choice  of  a  new  costume  for 
the  army.  Mars  has  been  ^  la  mode  in  so 
many  different  shapes;  he  has  been  so  fre- 
quently nipped  and  snipped,  patched,  sewn- 
up,  and  taken  to  pieces  again,  that  it  does 
not  cost  the  imagination  much  to  figure  him 
standing  now  and  then,  like  the  old  caricature 
of  the  contemplating  Englishman,  naked, 
with  a  pair  of  shears  beside  him,  in  diro 
uncertainty  as  to  what  dress  he  shall  wear 
next. 

Among  the  many  themes  for  wonderment 
and  meaitation  which  a  sight  of  the  great 
old  Duke  of  Wellington  used,  in  his 
lifetime,  always  to  afford  me,  was  the 
thought  of  the  immense  variety  of  uniforms 
the  brave  old  man  must  have  worn  during 
his  lifetime.  For  the  Duke,  be  it  remem* 
bered,  was  always  in  the  fashion,  and,  within 
a  week  of  hb  death,  was  the  best-dressed  gen- 
tleman in  England.  Yet  in  his  first  ensigncy 
hejDoust  have  worn  hair-powder  and  a  pig- 
tail, a  cocked  hat  as  large  as  a  beadle'^s,  silver 
bell-pull  e[3aulettes,  tights  like  a  rope-danoei^ 
and  ankle-jacks  not  unlike  those  of  a  dust- 
man. The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  pigtail 
and  ankle  -jacks !  Can  you  reconcile  that 
regulation  costume  of  the  subaltern  in  tbe 
Thirty-third  Foot  with  the  hessian  boots 
and    roU-coUar    of    Talavera :     the    gray 
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froek,  glazed  liat.  white  neckcloth  and 
boots  named  after  himself,  of  Waterloo :  the 
rich  field-marshal's  uniform,  covered  witih 
orders,  of  the  snowy-headed  old  patriarch 
who  smiles  nponthe  baby  Prince,  in  Winter- 
Italter's  picture.  Or,  to  offer  a  stronger  con- 
trast, what  can  be  more  antagonistic,  to  the 
pigtail  and  the  ankle-jaek,  than  this  gor- 
geously-attired old  hero,  his  peer's  r3>es 
above  his  glittering  uniform,  carrying,  the 
•word  of  state  before  the  Queen  of  England 
at  her  coronation  ? 

There  has  been  of  late  days  a  general  out- 
cry against,  and  a  vehement  demand  for,  the 
radical  reform  of  the  costume  of  the 
British  army.  Common  sense  at  home  has 
I  «ried  out  against  some  of  its  most  manifest 
absurdities,  and  experience  has  inveighed 
against  it  from  the  tented  field.  The  agitation 
for  the  remodelling  of  Mars  has  been  much 
more  vehement  among  the  civilians  than 
among  the  followers  of  the  warlike  god 
himself.  Captain  Kolan  modestly  hints  at 
the  superiority  of  wooden  over  steel  scab- 
bards for  cavalry.  Some  military  authori- 
ties gently  presume  to  doubt  the  benefits 
arising  from  hussars  having  an  e&tra  jaekot 
into  whose  sleeves  they  never  put  their  arms ; 
of  thdr  wearing  caps  Kkc  ladies'  muffs,  with 
red  silk  bass  hanging  from  the  side,  and 
shaTing  brushes  atop ;  they  suggest  a  sensible 
alteration  here,  a  strap  the  less  there.  With- 
out fuss  or  parade,  they  quietly  object  to  gold- 
huee.  But  yourgreat  civil  authorities  will  have 
no  half  measures.  "  Reform  it  altogether  !  *• 
they  shout  wildly.  No  more  stocks,  no  more 
white  ducks,  no  more  epaulettes, no  more  shav- 
ing, no  more  button-brushes,  no  more  cherry- 
eoloared  pantaloons,  no  more  bearskin  caps, 
knapsacks,  jnpeclay,  belts,  facings,  lace,  or 
embroidery.  They  write  fifty  thousand  let- 
ters to  The  Times,  in  which  the  absurdi- 
ties of  military  dress  are  dwelt  upon  with 
savage  irony  and  excruciating  humour. 
The  dress,  and  accoutrements,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  troops  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Owady,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
tbeFatagonians,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  Amazons,  are  vaunted  to  the  skies :  to 
the  deep  disparagement  of  our  own  miserable, 
worUiless,  absurdly  clad,  troops,  who  can't 
breathe,  work,  stoop,  widk,  run,  stand,  or  fight. 
The  Candian  chasseurs  owe  their  superla- 
tively greater  skill  in  hitting  a  mark  to  their 
QTiimprtsoned  arms  and  wide  trousers ;  the 
Patagonian  sappers  and  miners  survey,  plau, 
dig,  sap,  and  mine  in  an  infinitely  superior 
manner  because  of  their  comfortable  boots ; 
eren  the  Amazonian  bashi-bazoaks — dressed 
in  a  reasonable  manner;  and  not  in  the 
intamouBj  atrocious,  absurd,  hideous,  stifling, 
ehc^ing,  murderous  way  that  ours  are— do 
gr^Lter  execution  in  the  field. 

Now,  this  is  all  t^ery  well  up  to  a  certain  point. 
That  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  mended,  in 
^e  equipment  of  our  fighting  men,  and  that 
a  great  deal  must  be  mended,  no  reasonable 


person  can  doubt.  Comfort,  expediency, 
safety,  and  economy,  demand  many  changes 
in  thie  miform  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artiJU 
lery— of  the  general  camp,  pioneers  and  all. 
I  ^ail  be  glad  to  see  these  changes  made 
speedily ;  though  not  without  deliberation.  If 
they  are  not  found  to  be  advantageous,  try 
back  and  begin  over  again.  Kemember 
Bruce  and  the  spider.  Only  last  Saturday, 
at  the  little  club  where  I  enjoy  my  harmony, 
pending  the  arrival  of  my  election  at  the 
Carlton,  I  heard  a  gentleman  attempt  Norah 
the  pride  of  Kilaare  no  less  than  seven 
times.  He  broke  down  regularly,  and 
always  at  the  same  place,  but  was  not  the 
least  disconcerted  at  being  requested  to  "  try 
back,"  and  at  last  accomplished  the  ditty  to 
the  entire  satisfiwtion  of  the  room.  lii  mili- 
tary tailoring,  as  well  as  in  singing,  the  il- 
lustrious perfbrmers  may  try  back  with  great 
advantage. 

In  this  great  "Beform  your  (military) 
tailors'  bills,^  however,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as 
the  fifty  thousand  letter  writers  in  The 
Times.  I  will  not  pin  my  faith  upon  Justitia 
who  shrieks  for  shooting  jackets  ;  I  will  not 
swear  by  Veritas  who  sci'eams  for  short 
blouses  with  leather  belts,  and  plenty  of 
pockets  in  front ;  I  will  not  adhere  to  the 
excited  letter  writers  who  vehemently  de- 
mand the  immediate  abolition  of  all  epau- 
lettes, plumes,  and  embroidery  as  abominable. 
In  this  somewhat  (to  mv  mind)  fierce  and 
sweeping  denunciation  of  military  smartness 
and  nnery,  I  trace  the  presence  of  that  inde- 
fatigable sect  of  religionists  who  swear  by 
bristles,  snouts,  grunts,  and  curly-tails. 
It  was  but  a  fortnight  ago  .that  I  had 
to  deplore  the  presence  of  the  whole  hog  in  a 
teetotal  procession  ;  I  confess,  with  sorrow, 
that  I  find  him  in  this  clothes'  reform  agita- 
tion, a  military  whole  hog  :  a  hog  in  armour, 
but  still  a  hog,  and  a  whole  one. 

There  are  many  absurdities,  many  incon- 
veniences, many  ridiculous  dandyisms,  in  the 
costume  of  the  army.    Gk-anted.    Frock  coata 

{)rotect  the  thighs  better  than  coatees  ;  epau- 
ettes  are  useless  lumps  of  bullion  ;  helmets 
are  preferable  to  shakos ;  buttons  and  lace  are 
so  much  metal  and  lace  thrown  away.  Granted, 
granted,  granted.  Therefore  dispense  with  the 
slightest  attempt  at  ornament,  and  stop  short 
of  a  button  beycmd  the  number  absolutely 
necessary.  No,  I  cannot  quite  come  to  that.  I 
cannot  in  anything  whatsoevei',  yidd  myself 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  uglifiers 
— men  who  have  an  innate,  though  I  am  wQ- 
ling  to  believe  an  unconscious,  hatred  of 
every  thing  in  which  there  is  the  slightest 
trace  of  beauty,  symmetry,  or  fancy.  I  tremble 
for  the  day  when  the  British  grenadier,  attired 
by  whole-hoggery  in  the  severest  style  of 
utilitarianism,  would  be  nothing  but  a  slovenly, 
slouching,  tasteless,  hideous  guy.  I  don't 
want  him  to  be  a  guy.  I  want  him  to  be 
s^isibly,  comfortably,  and  usefully  dressed; 
but  I  would  leave  him  a  little  pride  in  him« 


Self,  if  be  be,  M  CSi^;¥tain  Bobadil  savi,  90 
generously  imnded ;  and  I  doubt  if  lie  or 
anybody  elae  wouU  be  much  the  worse 
loffit 


PIPING  DAYS. 

The  little  English  province  covered  with 
houses  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Londoners,  is  by  nature^  as  most  people 
know^  one  of  the  wholesomest  bits  of  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom*  X  think  away  the 
housed  for  a  minute,  and  get  back  the  pure 
stream  of  the  Thames,  and  the  flocks  of  swans 
disporting  themselves  near  the  green  slopes 
that  descend  from  the  line  of  ground  now 
covered  by  the  Strand.  Tlie  traveller  whom 
X  choose  to  suppose  landing  from  his  boat 
under  a  dump  of  willows  at  the  point  now 
called  Hungerford  Stairs,  may  ascend  the 
rising  ground,and,by,a  path  winding  beside 
the  trunk,  here  of  an  oak,  there  of  an  elm, 
stray  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  upon  its  crest 
Thence  let  him  look  over  the  sparkling  river 
to  the  flat  meadow  and  forest  lands  of  Surrey. 
Under  trees,  through  shrubs  and  over  wild- 
flowers,  suppose  him  to  cross  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  courts  surrounding  Drury 
Lime,  and  then  turn  to  descend  Holbom 
Hill,  a  green  declivity.  X  think  of  it  so, 
with  its  head  lighted  by  a  sunbeam  that  has 
slanted  over  an  adjacent  hill  now  covered  by 
Pentonville,  and  that  has  scattered  by  the 
way  some  of  its  light  over  the  leaves  of  the 
fresh  coj^pice  now  replaced  by  Coldbath 
Fields  prison  aad  Coppice  Bow. 

From  the  hill,  this  exceedingly  old  English 
gentleman  can,  if  he  likes,  descend  into  a  valley 
through  which  a  swift  little  stream,  the  river 
Fleet,  rattled  away  under  its  alder-bushes, 
hurrying  with  its  gift  of  pure  spring  water  to 
the  transparent  Thames.  Crossing  the  Fleet  by 
stepping-stones,  or  by  a  rustic  bridge,  I  take 
this  traveller  to  ascend  the  opposite  rise  of 
Snow  £011, — famous  in  spring  for  its  snow- 
drops. Swerving  then  to  the  right,  aad 
gathering  foxgloves  among  the  old  trees  on 
the  site  of  Paternoster  "Bow  and  Newgate 
Market,  he  reaches  the  crest  of  the  eminence 
on  which  St.  PauFs  Cathedi'al  is  now  built. 
There  we  will  be  cheaply  bountiful,  and  give 
him  a  dinner,  which  let  him  eat  under  the 
shade  of  a  wide-sj^reading  beech,  with  his 
eyes  still  about  him.  For,  he  has  to  relish, 
not  his  dinner  only,  but  also  a  glimpse 
through  trees  covering  unborn  Cheapside,  of 
the  glitter  of  the  Thames  somewhere  towards 
the  spot  now  known  as  Iiondon  Bridge. 
Descending  afterwards  for  an  evening  ramble 
through  t^e  pleasant  Spitalfielda,  he  pre- 
sently must  needs  quicken  Ma  pace  ;  and, 
passing  over  the  m^dowa  now  covered  by 
the  butchers*  shambles  in  Whitechapel,  or 
the  Jews*  establishments  in  Petticoat  IjiEme. 
grasping  a  laige  handful  of  dog-roses  gathered 
by  the  way,  let  him  bring  his  devious  ramble 
to  an  end  by  the  water-side,  under  the  nut- 


copse  clothing  Tower  Hill.  There,  finding 
his  boat,  that  we  have  cautiously  dropp^ 
down  the  stream  to  meet  him,  he  shall  trim 
sails,  and  put  f^om  shore  into  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Pool.  XiCt  ue  take  care  that 
this  happens  when  the  moon  is  rising  among 
the  trees,  and  when  the  li|;hts  in  a  few 
cottage  windows  are  .beginnmg  to  appear 
among  the  darkness  of  the  wood  ana  field 
upon  each  river  bank.  So,  this  traveller, 
with  the  whole*  placid  river  to  himself  may 
steer  across  to  sleep  for  the  night  at  a  quiet 
country  inn,  upon  the  site,  perhaps,  of 
Woolwich  Ai^senal. 

Now,  when  for  grass  we  have  paving-stonea  ; 
for  wild  flowers,  lamp-posts ;  for  trees,  houses; 
and  for  the  swarm  of  birdB  nestling  among 
them,  men,  women,  and  children  by  the 
million ;  now,  when  the  river,  stained  deep  by 
dirt,  is  crossed  by  bridge  after  bridge,  dotted  be- 
tween bridges  by  flocks  of  steam  V>at8  instead 
of  swans ;  below  bridge  paved  with  ships  : 
now,  when  aU  this  is,  h&a  the  moon  a  worse 
sight  to  look  upon  of  niffhts  than  she  had  in 
the  old  days  before  Iiondon  was  ?  Certainly 
not.  Man  is  a  work  of  Nature  not  less 
than  the  trees  or  turf — nobler  and  mora 
beautiful  than  they ;  his  works  are  aa  much 
by  nature  part  of  him,  as  leaves  are  part  of 
trees.  It  is  not  wholly  true,  therefore,  that  God 
made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town  ; 
scarcely  more  true  than  it  would  be  to  say, 
God  made  the  oak,  and  the  oak  made  the 
acorns.  Man  has,  indeed,  reason  to  work 
with ;  the  tree,  only  sap ;  but  there  is  the  same 
source  for  each  power.  Nature  is  not  swept 
away  when  a  forest  of  trees  gives  place  ta 
a  forest  of  men.  I  do  not  quit  Nature  when 
X  come  out  of  the  country  into  the  town,  but 
X  come  face  to  ficice  with  her  in  a  new  form, 
her  highest  form  open  to  man*s  perception. 
Nature  speaks  less  emphatically  from  Hel- 
vellyu  than  from  Xjondon  Bridge.  In  the 
Himalayas,  or  the  Andes,  Nature  has  pro- 
duced nothing  so  sublime  as  Xjondon  ;  in 
shady  dells  through  which  brooks  rustle,  in 
lilies,  roses,  rainbows,  sunset,  clouds,  Nature 
shows  nothing  that  can  so  touch  the  heart 
with  thoughts  of  heaven,  or  so  animate  the 
looker-on  with  high  resolves  and  holy  pur- 
poses, as  sounds  that  are  to  be  heard,  and 
sights  that  are  to  be  seen,  amonf;  the  bricka 
and  mortar.  We  are  apt  to  deceive  our- 
selves (and  have  been  most  horribly  deceived 
by  other  people),  by  a  mere  phrase,  in  talking 
about  man  and  nature. 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  regret  that  I  pro- 
posed to  think  away  this  great  town  from 
the  soil  it  covers.  I  meant  only,  for  one 
thing,  to  show  that  it  stands  on  very  whole- 
some ground.  The  countryman  who  might 
have  occupied  it  in  its  native  state  would 
probably  have  been  a  long-lived  man.  But^ 
inasmuch  as  ground  weU-paved  and  drainea 
is  better  than  damp  grass  ;  a  good  roof  over^ 
head,  good  beds,  a  plentifiU,  unfailing,  and 
handy  supply  of  pure  water,  a  prompt  for- 
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nishing  of  every  necessary  and  comfort  of 
life,  means  of  procuring  instant  help  in  case 
of  accident  or  sickness,  and  all  matters  of 
that  kind,  tend  to  prolong  life,  I  do  not  see 
wby  the  townsman  occupying  this  ground 
plated  with  stone  and  brick  should  not  have 
rounder  health  than  lie  could  have  easily 
secured  here  as  a  rustic.  "We  know,  indeed, 
that  the  mortality'  of  London  is  comparatively 
Bmall.  Thougn  there  are  within  its 
boundaries  large  districts  at  present  deprived 
of  drainage,  and  of  other  things  essential 
to  town  life,  and  though  in  these  districts 
men  die  by  whole  clusters,  as  grapes  under 
a  blight,  yet  the  gross  mortality  is  small. 
So  great  is  tbe  advantage  given  to  those 
townsmen  who  are  able  properly  to  draw  the 
profits  of  town  life,  that  the  preventible 
sicknesa  of  many  thousands  fails  to  make 
London  appear  a  sickly  town.  When  all  is 
done  that  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  that  must 
be  done,  I  doubt  whether  there  will  exist 
in  the  world  a  healthier  place  of  residence 
for  Englishmen  than  the  metropolis  of 
England.  By  the  time  that  is  all  done, 
we  shall  bave  advanced  also  in  the  moral 
and  mental  discipline  of  urban  life  to  a 
better  state.  The  common  taste  for  musio 
IS  extending,  and  is  much  improved ;  our 
amusements  do  more  honour  to  our  civilisa- 
tion than  they  did  in  the  old  times ; 
all  classes  are  becoming  more  sensible 
of  their  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other;  high  aims  or  hopes  are  prevalent.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  by  the  time  we  have 
put  London  in  perfect  order  as  a  town  most 
lit  to  be  occupied  by  living  bodie^  it  will  have 
become  sdso  the  best  place  for  the  health  of 
growing  minds  and  souls.  Then  it  will  be 
the  true  type  of  a  well-ordered  metropolis 
which  is  the  centre  of  man's  civilisation:  a 
capital  greater  in  its  way,  and  infinitely 
greater  in  a  greater  way,  than  Athens  in 
the  days  of  fericles:  a  city  within  whose 
bounds 

"WUale'cr  we  see, 
Or  feel,  shall  tend  to  quicken  or  refine. 

A  great  deal  has  to  be  done  before  London 
can  take  rank  as  sucb  a  town.  But  we  know 
generally  what  are  the  next  things  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  that  material  improve- 
ment out  of  whicb  the  best  part  of  many 
social  improvements  is  begotten. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  enough  that  it 
IB  not  good  for  man  to  confine  himself 
cxclusirely  to  one  aspect  of  nature,  even 
though  it  be  the  best.  As  it  is  good  for  the 
countryman  to  come  among  houses,  so  it  is 
good  for  the  townsman  to  go  among  trees. 
The  Londoner  who  can  afford  it,  spends  a 
month  or  two  of  every  year  among  green 
fields,  or  by  the  open  sea.  Whoever  can  do 
that,  living  wholesomely  wherever  he  may 
be,  fairly  fufs  the  round  of  his  existence  as  a 
crvilized  dweller  in  the  land,  and  will  exist, 
I  believe^  go  far  in  the  best  condition  of 


x^hich  his  body  n  susceptible.  But  inas- 
much as  a  vast  number  of  Londoners,  and 
they,  too,  men  who  are  seldom  able  to  live 
wholesomely  in  town,  cannot  atford  to  make 
month-long  visits  to  the  world  beyond  the 
bricks,  the  necessity '  tf hich  body  and  mind 
have  for  a  full  and  dae  intercourse  with  that 
other  half  of  nature  must  be,  with  a  view  to 
this  great  multitude  of  cases,  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  ^raps  of  country  in  the  shape  of 
parks  must  be  left  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
town,  and  every  fhcility  and  comfort  possible 
must  be  provided  for  the  aid  of  those  who 
after  six  days  of  toil  and  close  confinemeiit 
seek  refresliment  on  the  day  of  rest  among 
the  hills  and  fields,  and  by  the  hedgerows  and 
the  running  stream jl  or  on  the  river.  God  does 
not  forbid  the  bird  to  sing  or  the  bud  to  burst 
into  blossom  on  a  Sunday ;  and  He  does  not 
forbid  poor  toiling  men — though  Glasgow 
may — ^to  go  out  on  that  day  and  hear  the 
singing  of  the  thrushes,  or  inhale  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  honeysuckles. 

This  is  no  trifiin^  item  in  the  account 
of  matters  (July  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  would  miprove  the  well-being  of 
towns.  Sundays  make  the  seventh  port 
of  every  man's  life,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  every  poor  man's  time  for  rest  and 
rational  refreshment.  He  has  to  get  out 
of  them  the  results  of  Ids  richer  neighbours' 
month  or  two  at  Hastings  or  upon  the 
Moors  ;  the  social  relief  of  his  wealthier 
neighbour's  home  felicity,'his  lounging  caUs, 
quadrille  and  dinner  parties. 

Secondly,  for  the  best  interests  of  life  in 
London,  it  is  necessary  that  much  thought 
and  supervision  should  be  exercised  in  con- 
nection with  all  workers  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
We  want  for  every  man  not  only  a  fair 
allowance  of  country,  but  also  a  fit  allowance 
of  town.  Whoever  will  walk  in  the  fields 
extending  between  London  and  Harapstead 
or  Highgate  Hill,  may  see  how  they  are 
peppered  with  small  houses  run  up  here  and 
there  in  perfect  independence  of  each  other. 
Here  a  row  of  four,  beginning  nowhere  and 
ending  in  nothing,  called  a  street ;  there  two 
isolated  tenements  cadled  villas,  between  a 
puddle  and  a  dust-heap  ;  elsewhere  a  tall 
tavern,  all  by  itself  planned  as  a  comer 
house,  next  door  to  nothing  but  a  gipfiy  shed 
kept  by  an  importer  of  hardbake.  Reeking 
stacks  of  bricks  abound  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
places,  but  only  in  one  or  two,  a  snatch  of 
road  has  been  planned,  to  which  houses  are 
desired  to  come,  but  from  which  every  house 
at  present  keeps  its  own  respectful  distance. 
But  as  this  bit  of  town  is  now  rising,  Somera 
Town  rose ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
Somers  Town  is  one  of  the  filthiest  spots  on 
the  skirts  of  the  metropolis.  Without  th^ 
use  of  any  unwelcome  despotism,  might  not 
some  little' influence  from  a  presiding  mind 
be  forced  into  such  building  operations  ? 
Without  spoiling,  but  in  fact  with  the  effect 
of  improving,  every  man's  investment,  might 
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not  all  the  isolated  sellers  of  and  builders 
upon  land  be  instructed  how  to  fit  their  pro- 
perties in  the  best  way  together?  Then 
there  is  a  Building  Act  which  seems  to 
have  been  suffex'ed,  bj  the  complaisance 
of  surveyors,  to  drop  into  abeyance;  al- 
though a  new  and  effectual  law  is,  w« 
learn,  being  framed.  The  idea  of  building 
solid  structures  up  into  the  air,  securing  at 
the  same  time  oroad  thoroughfares  and 
ample  lodging-room  of  the  best  kind ;  the 
renting  of  ample  floors  by  those  who  now  get 
for  any  sum  under  fortv  pounda  a  year 
but  a  rickety  crib  of  a  house,  are  notions 
which  must  in  due  time  take  a  foremost 
place  in  all  discussion  about  the  peifecting 
of  London. 

Our  most  pressing  concern,  however,  as 
citizens,  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  with 
water  supply  and  drainage^  There  must  h% 
a  constant  supply  of  good  water  at  high 
pressure  within  reach  of  every  housewife's 
thumb.  Every  family  must  have  its  own 
taps  a  never-failing  source  of  water  that  the 
most  fastidious  man  may  drink  without  the 
intervention  of  a  filter^  How  to  provide  it, 
ia  the  problem  to  be  now  solved.  The 
deceased  Board  of  Health  worked  at  it,  and 
pronounced  it  solved.  Whether  it  be  solved 
properly  or  not  I  am  incompetent  to  say.  The 
whole  question  stands  over  for  full  discussion, 
and  it  micst  be  settled. 

The  other  sul^ect  is  one  about  which  it  is 
right  for  every  Londoner  to  think.  The  late 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  St.  Anne's  district, 
which  over  a  small  space  of  ground  re- 
enacted  the  most  horrible  scenes  of  pesti- 
lence as  it  was  in  the  good  old.  times,  seems 
to  have  been  traced  very  distinctly  to  foul 
sewers  and  reeking  gully-holes.  A  sound 
and  sensible  medical  man,  among  others, 
gave  witness  that  he  had  stood  by  one 
such  gully-hole,  and  feeling  oppressed  by 
the  stench  of  it,  turned  away.  He  noticed 
that  its  vapours  rose  before  the  windows  of  a 
surgeon.  Within  twenty-four  hours  that 
surgeon  was  dead.  Six  persons  died  in  the 
house  nearest  to  this  sewer  opening,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  Tne  landlord  of 
the  house  last  mentioned,  a  poor  man,  com- 
plained, as  he  said,  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  and  when  he  asked  that  the  hole 
might  be  trapped,  had  been  told  by  them 
that  he  could  trap  it  himself  at  ms  own 
expense.  There  ^  may  be  misconcej^tion 
about  that  part''  of  the  story ;  but  it  is 
enough  for  us  to«  feel  that  our  sewers  of 
deposit  and  our  cesspools  are  assuredly  the 
death  of  thousands  of  us. 

Now  there  was  a  plan  of  town-draina^ 
suggested  by  the  old  Board  of  Health  which, 
If  a  practicable  plan,  would  exempt  us  from 
all  dangers  of  this  kind,  besides  saving  us  in 
cost  of  construction  eightpence  or  ninepence 
out  ot  every  shilling ;  and  that  is  no  slight 
consideration  when  ten  millions  of  pounds  are 
threatened  us  by  engineers  as  the  estimated 


price  of  a  magnificent  system  for  the  drainage 
of  London  with  grand  Boman  cloacee,  and 
other  rude  but  costly  works,.which  it  is  just 
possible  that  improved  intelligence  may  have 
a  way  of  superseding  by  some  system  much 
better  and  (as  commonly  occurs  in  the  case 
of  all  such  improvements)  infinitely  cheaper. 
The  Bomana  tired  their  backs  in  piling 
together  miles  of  massive  aqueduct^  and 
crossed  deep  valleys  with  gi^^tic  engineering 
works— capital  things  for  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  creating  them.  Titanic  aqueducts 
are  rarely  ordered  in  these  days ;  so  &r  as 
water  supply  goe%  we  know  the  use  of  pipes* 
Taking  care  to  use  the  right  bore  in  each 
ffiven  case,  could  we  not  use  pipes  for  town 
drainage?  That  was  the  question  put  for 
studv  and  experiment  by  the  late  Board  of 
Health.  The  members  of  that  board  have 
been  well  abused  by  gentlemen  who  felt 
aggrieved  at  Bwch  treason  against  engi- 
neering interest ;  but,  in  London  alone, 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  of  pipe* 
drainage  are  now  in  action,  while  engineers  of 
note  are  still  declaring,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  public  is  beUeving,  that  sewage  matter 
will  not  run  through  pipes — which  seems 
curious. 

When  I  reason  upon  any  plan  and  find  it 
theoretically  sound — when  I  see  it  tried  very 
abundantly  and,  barring  an  unusually  small 
amount  of  the  accident  and  failure  that 
attends  all  first  experiments,  successful-^^ 
when  I  hear,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the 
dictum  of  learned  men  accustomed  to  do 
things  in  other  ways,  declaring,  upon  the 
authority  of  nothing  but  their  nigh  reputa- 
tion, that  the  thing  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  actually  being  done  cannot  be  done — I  will 
not  bow  to  words  that  are  no  more  than 
words,  but  will  accept  a  proven  fact  on 
its  own  merits.  A  properly  constructed 
system  of  pipe-drainage,  through  which  all 
matter  reaches  its  outlet  before  it  has  had 
time  to  decompose,  costs,  at  the  very  costliest, 
one  third  of  what  we  pav  for  a  grand  system 
of  subterranean  catacombs :  along  the  floors  of 
which  filth  oozes  and  stagnates,  and  from 
which  it  rises,  transformed  into  effluvium,  as 
that  well-known  blast  of  death — ''  the  smell 
of  the  drains."  It  is  this  last  system  which  is 
now  being  maintained  against  innovators.  We 
are  to  have  London  drained — if  the  public  will 
not  inform  itself  upon  the  subject  and  speak 
on  its  own  behalf—upon  the  fine  old  system 
which  set  out  recently  with  the  Victoria  bewer 
—one  mile  long— estimated  cost,  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds ; 
real  cost,  as  per  return,  afber  consti-uction, 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds;  including  a  few 
items  omitted  from  that  account,  thirty^three 
thousand  pounds  i  This  fine  work,  finished  but 
the  otiier  day,  is  now  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  reported  to  be  the 
sum  necessarv  for  putting  it  into  proper  con- 
dition. All  this,  for  a  huge  nuisant e  less  tluui 
a  mile  long ;  whereas^  the  money  spent  upon 
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this  Victoria  Sewer  would  k&ve  paid  for  the  its  verberations  seems  but  to  punctuate  ike 
drainage  of  the  whole  of  Westuunater  proper,  text  that  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  vain, 


according  to  the  opposite  system. 


THE  COMPASSIONATE  BROKER. 


Hard  lines — stem  and  grim  avocations — 
do  not  necessarily  make  hard  men.    On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  pain  and  suffering  had 
a  tendency  to  soften  rather  than  indurate 
the  heart  of  the  beholder.     Butchers    are 
not  always  sanguinary  ;  but  are  ordinarily 
tender-hearted    men.     Grisly  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  gentJe  and  kmb-Hke  with  children. 
Burly    dustmen  and  coalheavera   are.  save 
when    excited    with   the    furor  of  alcohol, 
men  of  a  meek  and  peaceable  demeanour. 
Turnkeys  and  gaolers,  generally,  are  mild  and 
benign  men,  full  of  quiet  suggestions  for  the 
prisoners  comforts.    The  majority  of  prize- 
fighters are  slow  to  take  o£fence,  and  loath  to 
use  their  terrible  weapons.    Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  relieving-officers,  slaine-dealers, 
plaintiff Vattomeys,  some  schoolmasters,  bill- 
discounters,  and  secretaries  of  loan  societies, 
it  is  rare  to  lind  men  who  at  all  partake  of 
the  hardness  of  the  callings  they  are  compelled 
to  follow.    Much  belied  as  this  poor  human 
nature  is,  those  who  delight  in  the  infliction 
of  paiu,  and  the  spectacle  of  misery,  for  their 
own  sakes,  are  very  very  few.    Nero,  Gover- 
nor Wall,   and   Mrs.    Brownrigg,    are   yet 
monsters. 

Now  of  an  hardest,  stoniest,  sternest  lines 
a  man  can  well  follow,  commend  me  to  that 
of  an  auctioneer,  broker,  and  appraiser.  To 
be  a  George  Robins,  a  Musgrove  and  Gadsden, 
a  Cafe,  Sous,  and  Reed,  mv^  be  hard  enough 
to  a  man  of  sensitive  feelings.  To  have  to 
sell  the  broad  green  acres  that  have  been  in 
the  good  old  family  for  generations  and  gene- 
rations, to  have  to  build  one's  auctioneering 
nost  in  the  scathed  branches  of  the  old  ma- 
hogany tree,  and  knock  down,  one  by  one,  the 
withered  blossoms  of  friendship  and  hospi- 
tality, and  love ;  to  see  the  Turkey  carpets 
rolled  up,  and  the  pictures  turned  with  their 
fiices  to  the  wall ;  to  value  the  goblets  that 
have  held  a  thousand  loving  pledges,  and  the 
heir-looms  that  have  been  won  oy  wisdom 
and  bravery,,  only  as  so  much  metal^  at  so 
much  per  ounce ;  to  solicit  an  advance  on  the 
marriage  bed,  and  turn  up  the  grandsire*s 
arm-chair,  that  a  Hebrew  upholsterer,  from 
Unsbury  Pavement,  may  inspect  its  castors  ; 
to  hammer  the  pearls  out  of  the  coronet,  and 
draw  the  bar-sinister  of  poverty  across  the 
time-honoured  scutcheon ;  to  draw  up  the 
death-vTarrant  of  the  pride  and  wealth  and 
comfort  of  a  family  in  a  catalogue— reckoning 
the  choicest  hoasehold  treasures,  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  the  hearth ;  the  old  lord^s 
velvet  crutch,  the  heir's  cricket  bat,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  the  heiress's  bird-cage,  only  as  so 
many  lots — all  this  must  be  hard  and  cruel 
eoDi]^ ;  and  as  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in 


ajod  that  there  is  no  profit  under  the  sun,  the 
auctiooeer  himself  must  sigh. 

But  when,  as  is  the  case  in  the  provinces, 
the  auctioneer  is  also  a  broker  and  valuer, 
when  he  seizes  as  well  as  sells ;  when 
he  is  not  only  favoured  with  instructions 
to  sell,  but  commanded,  with  her  Majesty's 
greeting,  to  impound  under  the  sheriff's 
levy,  the  vocation  becomes  doubly  painful, 
doubly  melancholy.  The  auctioneer  becomes 
the  undertaker  of  the  family  happiness,  and 
with  his  hammer  nails  up  the  co&n  of  their 
hopes.  He  comes,  not  of  himself,  but  by  the 
law,  to  strip  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and 
despoil  the  fatherless.  The  bed  is  his,  the 
ticking  clock,  the  little  old  miniature  on  the 
mantle,  the  few  books  on  the  hanging  shelt, 
the  bright  pots  and  pans,  the  father's  gun, 
the  children  s  little  go-cart  He  can  take  the 
hearth-rug  from  imder  the  cat,  and  though 
that  domestic  animal  herself  is  beneath  his 
notice,  if  she  had  a  brass  collar  it  would  be 
his,  and  down  as  an  item  in  the  inventory  in 
a  moment.  To  seize  the  poor  man's  sticks  is 
utterly  to  beggar  and  crush  him,  to  scrape 
him  as  dean  as  a  forked  radish,  to  knock  the 
poor  editice  of  his  bien-dtre  as  completely 
about  his  ears,  as  the  housemaid's  broom  de- 
molishes the  spider's  web ;  aye,  but  without 
having  the  power  to  re-construct  his  web,  as 
the  spider  can.  But  though  hard,  it  is  the 
law  ;  and  the  law  must  be  obeyed ;  and  we 
must  do  our  duty,  as  Lile  Jack  Scotforth 
of  Dodderham  said. 

Lile  Jack*  had  sold  up  some  hundreds  of 
families  in  his  time.  He,  a  man  of  toast  and 
butter,  a  man  with  a  heart  so  soft  and  big 
and  porous,  that  it  was  continually  sucking 
up  niilk  and  honey,  and  continually  being 
sq^ueezed  by  the  fingers  of  sympathy  for  the 
benefit  of  those  s£o\it  him,  and  continually 
ready  to  imbibe,  and  be  sc[ueezed  again — he 
had  been  in  possession  times  out  of  number. 
He,  who  not  only  prayed  for  his  daily  bread, 
but  shared  it  with  his  hungry  neighbour, 
was  the  ahnost  daily  exponent  of  the  writ  of 
Fl  fa.  Each  distress  he  put  in,  was  a  distress 
to  him ;  inventories  were  so  many  penitential 
psalms  to  him ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
If  landlords  wouldn't  wait,  the  law,  so  hasty 
in  taking,  so  tardy  in  restoring,  could  not 
afford  to  wait  a  moment  either,  you  may  be 
sure^  and  "  if  you  cannot  get  meal  you  mun 
tak'  malt,  an'  sell  the  creeturs  up,"  said  Lile 
Jack  with  a  sigh. 

Auctioneering,  among  the  middle  classes, 
the  good  man  took  to  more  kindly.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  Dodderham  folk  is  a  strong 
predilection  for  attending  sales,  and  bidding 
for  articles  thereat  Little  Miss  Ogle,  the  con- 
fectioner, has  quite  a  museum  of  articles  she 
has  picked  up  at  sales — Chinese  slippers,  boxes 
of   cigars,  haroess,    gas-dttings,    itnd    other 
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miscellaneous  articles,  all  of  which  she  has  ac- 
qnlred  from  time  to  time,  without  the  slightest 
definite  idea  of  their  being  any  use  to  her, 
but  with  a  vague  notion  that  they  may  turn 
up  handy  some  day.  Mrs.  Squatto^  Captain 
Squatto's  widow,  who  is  seventy-eight,  and 
very  nearly  blind,  has  quite  a  bibliomania  for 
booK-purchasing,  whether  through  a  pure 
Roxburghian  love  of  learning,  or  through  a 
desire  for  outbidding  the  Misses  Spackthom, 
who  conduct  the  young  ladies'  seminary  in 
Danes*  Gate,  has  not  been  stated.  Old  Puck- 
fist,  the  druggist,  bought  an  extensive  con- 
signment of  slates  at  Jerry  Morson's  sale 
last  year,  knocked  his  doors  and  stair-walls 
half  to  pieced  in  bringing  them  home,  and 
has  never  made  any  use  of  them  since.  Miss 
Eeek,  the  milliner,  who  is  an  inveterate  sale- 
frequenter,  positively  outbid  Puckfist  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  had  knocked  down  to  her 
a  hideous  figure  of  a  river  god,  in  Boman 
cement,  which  waa  wont  to  stand  in  Jerry 
Morson's  garden,  with  a  neat  bordering  of 
oyster-shells,  bits  of  painted  coal,  and  nioss, 
like  parsley  round  cold  meat,  surrounding  it 
She  never  had  the  courage  to  remove  it,  or 
sell  it,  or  do  anything  with  it :  and  it  stands 
to  this  day  in  Hodder  the  plasterer's  vard,  a 
dreary  battered  old  object,  with  a  broken 
nose,  and  a  portrait  of  Latherum,  the  national 
school-master,  vilely  drawn  in  red  chalk  on 
its  pedestal.  I' think,  were  it  not  so  heavy, 
the  boys  would  have  it  for  a  Guy,  next  fifth 
of  November ;  vet,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Reek, 
in  common  with  iliss  Ogle,  still  cherishes  the 
idea  that  it  will  eventually  turn  up  handy. 
As  so  many  Dodderham  folk  are  so  fond  of 
buying,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  a 
considerable  number  are  as  addicted  to  selling 
their  goods  through  the  same  channeL  Thus 
you  mil  scarcely  meet  a  Dodderham  burgess, 
or  small  annuitant,  but  talks  of  his  sale,  his 
father's  sale,  aunt's  sale,  or  brother-in-law's 
sale.  A  marriage,  a  death,  a  removal,  a 
family  quarrel,  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  fortune,  are 
all  so  many  incentives  to  the  Dodderham 
people  to  call  in  the  auctioneer  and  have  a 
sale ;  and  you  may  believe  that  popular  as 
Lile  Jack  was  in  his  lifetime,  he  was  very  fre- 
quently indeed  favoured  with  inatructiona  to 
sell  without  reserve. 

Jack's  delight  was  in  selling  inns  and  public- 
houses,  by  auction.  He  was,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  a  humourist ;  and  with  much  north- 
countiyjocoseness,  would  he  expatiate  on  the 
neat  wines  and  genuine  spirits,  the  comfortable 
beds,  commodious,  commercial  and  show  rooms, 
clean  stAbling,  convenient  eating  jparlours, 
roomy  bar,  ancient  lineage,  and  excellent  con- 
nection of  the  establishments  he  offered  for 
public  competition.  Jack's  cracks,  or  witti- 
cisms in  the  rostrum,  grew  to  be  famous  all 
over  the  country-side ;  slv,  personal  satire 
(genial  and  good-humoured, however),  minded 
with  his  professional  facetiousness,  and  it 
grew  at  last  quite  common  for  one  burgess 
to  meet  another  in  the  market-place  on  the 


morning  of  a  sale,  and  say,  **  Ise  gangin  up 
street  t'heer  Lile  Jack  trotfouk,  wilPt  come  1  ^ 
Trot  is  Dodderham  for  the  familiar  London 
chaff 

The  great  Sqxiire  Rlgg,  of  Regans's  Manor 
— the  Lord  of  Regans — as  with  a  remnant  of 
feudal  reverence  he  was  still  called  by  the 
peasantry,  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  Lile 
Jack's  sales,  and  it  was  he  who  started,  and 
so  liberally  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  pre- 
senting Jack  with  the  bonny  silver  hammer, 
which  he  flourished  with  so  much  honest 
pride  for  so  many  years.  The  Lord  of  Re- 
gans put  the  hammer  into  the  auctioneer's 
hand  himself,  after  a  dinner  at  John  Quitt's. 
the  Royal  Oak  hotel ;  with  a  speech.  I  will 
not  say  tlie  Squire's  speech  was  bad,  because 
Lile  Jack's  oratory  m  reply  was  infinitely 
worse,  not  to  say  choky.  1  know  that  there 
were  a  good  many  healths  drunk  that  night, 
and  much  laughter  and  good  fellowship,  and 
that  the  auctioneer  coming  home  that  night 
could  only  ejaculate  to  his  household,  in  very 
thick  and  incoherent  accents — "  T'Lord  O'Re- 

fans,  th'  bom  Lord  O'Regans.  A  silver 
ammer.  Jack  thee's  lile,  tnee's  lile ! "  with 
which  pardonable  expression  of  vanity  he 
fell,  and  they  put  him  to  bed. 

But,  as  has  already  been  noticed  in  this 
performance,  there  were  dark  sides  in  Jack's 
pi'ofessional  careen  and  Jack's  hammer  was 
of  cofiin-elm  as  well  as  silver.  It  became  his 
duty,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  sell  up  the 
Widow  Webb.  Mrs.  Webb  waa  a  poor  hard- 
working body,  whose  husband,  a  rachitic 
tailor,  had  lived,  and  worked,  and  died  in 
extreme  poverty.  Thfe  lone  woman,  on  his 
decease,  took  to  waistcoat-making  as  a  liveli- 
hood, but  her  earnings  were  very  small,  and 
the  times  were  very  hard.  She  had  a  ijrown- 
up  daughter  who  turned  her  mother's  ioy  to 
sorrow,  and  coming  in  beauty,  and  health,  and 
innocence,  departed  in  darkness,  so  that  she 
was  covered  with  it  and  with  shame.  This 
help-meet  rudely  severed,  the  Widow  Webb 
still  kept  patiently  and  cheerfully  Upon  her 
stony  way,  rearing  up  her  two  voung  children, 
one  of  whom  was  a  mere  baby,  a  girl, — ^the 
other  a  feeble,  flaxen-haired,  pale-faced  child, 
five  years  old,  by  name  Obaaiah.  They  callea 
him  Oby.  llie  forlorn  mother  struj^gled  on 
and  on  against  poverty  as  a  doctor  will  strug- 
gle against  a  hopelesd  cancer,  or  a  besieged 
general  without  arms  or  provisions,  and 
almost  without  men,  will  defend  a  fortress 
against  a  powerful,  persevering  assailant. 
Rit  no  relief  came,  and  the  citadel  was 
stormed  at  last.  The  widow  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  sit  under  a  hard  landlord.  Grcgson, 
the  tea-dealer,  sumamed  Smell  o*  Brass  *; 
which  sobriquet  he  had  acquired  through  a 
colloquy  with  another  burgess,  who,  express- 
ing an  opinion  that  he,  Gregson,  must  ^have 
a  power  o'  brass,"  the  tea-dealer  answered, 
"Brass!  I  fairly  smell  o'  brass!"  Mrs. 
Webb  grew  in  arrear  with  her  rent,  and 
could  not  pay,   and  Smell   o*  Brass   was 
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implacable,  and  inatructed  LUe  Jack  to  sell 
her  up. 

Our  friend  went  do^n  tbe  9treet  towards 
the  widow*8  humble  dwelling  in  a  very  un- 
usual state  of  pectnrbation*  The  white  hat 
with  the  cjvlculations  on  the  crown  was  con- 
stantly off  his  head,  apd  brought  into  rude 
collision  with  posts  and  barrows.  The  quan- 
tities of  snuff  he  took  were  enornioos,  and  hi3 
mutterings  prodigious.  He  had  sent  a  man 
before  him  as  an  avant-courrier  of  evil — ^a  man 
whose  boots  were  hideous  on  the  pavement 
as  he  brought  bad  tidings ;  but  he  was  sorely 
discomposed  on  reaching  the  widow's  cottage 
to  find  little  Oby  at  the  door,  who  ran  to 
embrace  hia  knees,  and  hailed  him  affection- 
ately as  "  mon."  Oby  was  a  great  ally  and 
favourite  of  Lile  Jack,  and  would  frequently 
toddle  up  to  the  auctioneer's  shop,  and  cry 
out"Moa»  com'  out  an'  gi'  Oby  claggett 
(which  claggett  is  a  description  of  hardbake), 
whereupon,  if  Jack  were  not  at  home^  the 
man  that  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  oi  age 
would  come  out  and  talk  toothlessly  to  Oby. 

The  broker  hurriedly  patted  the  child  on 
the  head^  and  passed  in.  The  catastro|>he 
was  out.  The  widow  was  sitting  rocking 
herself  in  her  chair,  wringing  her  hands  and 
crying  bitterly.  The  bab^.  east  upon  its  own 
resoui-ces  and  upon  the  wide  wide  world,  was 
lamenting  its  miseries  with  prophetic  antici- 
pation ;  TomBagshaw,  lile  Jack's  assistant, 
had  already  commenced  his  inventory ;  and 
Oby,  seeing  that  grief  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  had  taken  to  crying  quietly  over  a  waist- 
coat piecew  Under  these  ciroumstaoces  there 
was  nothing  left  for  Lile  Jack  to  do  but  to 
take  more  suuff^  and  ill-treat  the  long-suffer- 
ing white  hat  worse  than  ever. 

**  My  poor  father,"  cried  the  widow  in  her 
anguish,  *'oft  said  that  th'  prison  or  th*  poor- 
house  wor  nit  built  that  should  hold  van  o' 
his  bairns.  But  I  mun  gang  till  baith — ^till 
baith,  Mr.  Scotforth,  and  th'lile  bairns ;  the 
creoUur  that  canna  walk  nor  speak,  and  Oby 
so  fi^e  an'  delicate.  I'll  never  rise  again, 
Mr.  Scotforth,  I  'U  never  rise  again." 

•*  It 's  hard  to  bear,  my  lass,"  quoth  lole 
Jack ;  **  cruel  hard  to  bear.  But  we  a'  ha'  our 
burdens,  and  mun  bear  them.  And  yet,'*  he 
added,  despondingly, "  there 's  auld  Middle- 
gate  Mumping  Wilson  up  at  t'  Bank,  wi' 
mair  goad  than  wad  fill  thy  house,  and  Miss 
Stark,  t'  mantymecker  wi'  hunderds,  an  San- 
gate  Gregson,  that  smells  o'  brass,  an  yit  nit  a 
penny  for  thee." 

**  If  it  war  nit  for  t'  bairns  I  wad  ffang  to 
service.  I  wad  work  i'  th'  crofts  ana  fields, 
i'  th'  shippons  and  middens ;  but  can  I  leave 
these  bonny  creeturs  ? " 

"  Pair  body,  pair  body  I  '*  murmured  Lile 
Jack,  doing  tne  white  hat  a  mortal  injury. 

"  Can  I  coin  goud  ?  Can  I  mak'  siller  oot 
o*  barley  meal i'*  asked  the  widow,  despair- 
higlT." 

*'It'a  hard,"  quoth  Lile  Jack,  wrenching 
a  button  aSt  lus  waistcoat.  ^  It 's  bitter  hard, 


he  continued,  manifesting  a  strong  desire  to 
tear  the  brim  of  the  white  hat  from  the  body. 
"  It 's  domed  hard  !  "  cried  the  compassionate 
broker,  throwing  the  white  hat  into  ^e  fire- 
place. 

But  the  inventory  was  completed,  and 
Jack  had  his  business  to  do.  He  spoke  the 
widow  fair,  and  promised  to  exert  his  utmost 
influence  with  that  hard  man  and  teadealer 
Smell  o*  Brass,  with  but  very  faint  hopes  in 
his  own  mind,  however,  of  making  any  im- 
pression upon  that  auriferous  person.  He 
was  about  departing,  and  had  beckoned  Oby 
to  him,  with  the  intention  of  patting  him 
upon  the  head,  and  slipping  a  sovereign  into 
his  hand,  when  the  child  ran  to  him,  and 
caught  hold  of  his  lees. 

" Tse  gang  yam  wi  thee,"  he  cried.  "  Lem- 
me  gang  yam  wi'  thee,  thou  lile  mon." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  bairn,"  answered  Lile  Jack> 
shaking  his  head  kindly ;  '^  there 's  bigger 
bairns  nor  thee  at  yam  that  sup  a'  the  par- 
ritch  I  can  find  mesd  for.  Thee  cannot  come 
wi'  me,  Oby  ! " 

''  Tse  gang  yam  wi'  thee,  I'se  gang  yam  wi' 
thee*'*  repeated  the  little  boy,  looking  up 
imploringly,  his  blue  eyes  swimming  with 
tears,  into  Lile  Jack's  face., 

The  compassionate  broker  looked  towards 
where  the  white  hat  wa&  as  if  to  ask  that 
ill-used  article  of  apparel  for  advice.  But 
the  white  hat  was  grovelling  'm  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  the  fireplace,  as  if  in  profound  disgust 
at  its  maltreatment,  and  Lile  Jack  not  being 
able  to  avail  himself  of  its  counsel,  followed, 
instead,  that  of  his  own  true  heart. 

Lile  Jack  spoke,  as  he  had  prombed,  to 
the  redoubtable  Smell  o'  Brass.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  he  spoke  to  him  much  as  the 
gentleman  with  the  illegible,  but  glorious  and 
delightful  signature^  who  is  connected  with 
the  Bank  of  England  speaks  to  Mr.  Mathew 
Marshall  of  that  establishment.  At  all  events, 
the  widow's  sticks  were  released,  and  she  was 
enabled  to  resume  her  humble  business.  But 
she  did  not  live  long.  Worn  out  with  sor- 
row, privatiom  hard  work,  and  ill-health,  she 
soon  rejoined  her  harmless  rachitic  husband 
the  tailor,  and  her  weakly  baby  followed  her 
soon  afterwards.  Then  Oby  was  left  an 
orphan  indeed. 

An  orphan !  Na  He  went  home  with 
Lile  Jack,  and  in  the  heterogeneous  house- 
hold  of  that  good  fellow,  found  a  list  of  rela- 
tives as  long  as  that  in  the  Prayer-book 
which  enumerates- the  persons  a  man  may  not 
marry.  The  man  that  was  nearly  a  hundred' 
years  old  was  a  grandfather  to  him  ;  the  pock- 
man's  niece  was  his  aunt ;  and  he  found  an 
uncle  in  the  ivhite  horse,  and  cousins  in  the 
rabbits,  and  bi*others-in-law  in  the  starlings. 
In  Lile  Jack  he  found  a  whole  conscription 
of  fathers. 

The  child  grew  up  to  be  a  thin,  pale,  tall, 
delicate  lad.  Lile  Jack  had  him  tauglit  a 
plain  decent  education.  "Latin  an'  Gi*eek, 
and  sic'  like  thirlygigs,"  he  said, "  were  good 
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for  nowt  i'  tV  ^jrarkin*  warl'."  When  Oby 
came  to  be  about  twelve,  he  was  bound  pren- 
tice to  Dick  Heelband,  the  principal  tailor  in 
Do<lderham,  but  he  made  such  progress, 
and  turned  out  to  be  so  ingenious,  active, 
industrious,  docile  a  lad,  that  Lile  Jack  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  sending  him  to 
Lunnon,  and  making  a  gentleman  of  him. 
A  great  London  anctioneer  with  whom  Jack 
was  in  correspondence  offered  to  take  Obadiah 
into  his  cotmting-house  for  three  years  at  a 
moderate  premium,  and  the  great  squire  Rigg, 
now  one  ot  the  members  for  the  county,  twd 
Lile  Jack  that  he  was  an  honest  man  (which 
from  so  great  a  squire,  was  commendation 
indeed) ;  that  he  should  take  upon  himself 
to  pay  the  lad's  premium,  and  the  expense  of 
cancelling  his  indentnres  with  Heelband,  and 
that  Jack  would  have  all  the  more  to  leaTe 
Oby  when  he  died. 

The  boy's  ill- health,  and  the  manifest  dis- 
inclination of  Lile  Jack  to  part  with  a  being 
whom  he  had  grown  to  love  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  caused  the  journey  to  London  to  be 
deferred  from  six  months  to  six  months,  and 
from  year  to  year,  till  Oby  was  nearly  eighteen 
yeaxia  of  age.  At  last  Lile  Jack  made  up  his 
mind  to  part  with  his  darling,  and  Oby  with 
great  difficulty  reconciled  himself  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  temporary  separation  from  his 
adopted  father.  The  three  years  would  soon 
be  over,  and  then  Oby  would  return  full  as  a 
cratch  with  the  wisdom  of  London  town,  and 
succeed  Lile  Jack,  who  was  beginning  to  get 
old,  and  fond  of  a  pipe  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  the  auctioneering  business.  A  day 
was  fixed  for  his  departure,  and  a  plaoe  taken 
for  him  in  the  Constitution  coach.  The  pock- 
marked niece  prepared  him  a  huge  chest  of 
linen.  Dick  Heelband  turned  out  for  him 
two  suits  of  clothes,  which,  in  the  private 
opinion  of  Dick,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of 
Dodderham  folk  to  boot,  woukl  rather  asto- 
nish the  Londoners  ;  and  Lile  Jack  solemnly 
presented  him  with  a  big  silver  watch — a 
watch  that  had  kept  time  in  auctions  out  of 
number — which  went  like  a  church  clock,  and 
made  nearly  as  much  flKnse  as  one  in  ticking. 
The  day  biefore  that  fixed  for  his  journey, 
Oby  went  round  to  bid  aH  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  Dodderham  a  foi-mal  good-bye. 
His  tour  resembled  in  some  degree  that  of 
the  heraldic  lion  and  unicorn,  for  some  gave 
him  white  bread  and  some  brown,  and  some 
plum-cake  ;  some  gave  him  Bibles  too,  also 
Prayer-books,  also  jams  and  woollen  ^ooq}- 
forters ;  and  little  Miss  Ogle  presented  bin 
wit^  a  purse  of  bowny  money,  containing  a 
Spanish  doubloon,  a  William  and  Mary  half- 
crown,  and  two  silver  pefinies  «of  Gkoi^e  the 
Second.  There  was  net  one  who  did  not  give 
the  gentle,  afiectionate  lad  their  warmest 
wishes  for  health  and  success. 

Oby  was  to  start  by  the  night  ooach  from 
Dodderham.  Tt  was  winter,  and  Lile  Jack 
and  his  prot6g6  sat  by  the   fireside   in  the 


mail  The  lad's  luggage  was  in  the  hsU,  all 
corded  and  directed.  The  parlour  was  full 
of  Dodderham  folk,  over  their  pipes,  all  wsitr 
ing  to  see  Oby  Webb  off,  and  bid  him  Ood 
speed. 

Lile  Jack  had  been  smoking  more,  wd 
snuffing  more,  and  coughing  more,  And  laes^ 
rating  the  person  and  feeltngs  of  the  whito 
hat — ^whioh  was  now  a  mere  tawnv  wreck- 
more  than  usual  that  evening.  He  had  talked 
with  Oby  about  his  plans,  and  how  soon  tbs 
three  years  would  be  over,  and  how  happy 
thev  would  all  be  when  he  returned  to  Dod- 
derham town  again,  quite  the  gentleman. 

"liieo's  gangin  t'  Lunnon,  Oby  ma  lad," 
he  conclude.  "  It*s  aye  large,  and  wicked, 
and  thee  wilt  meet  wi'  a  mony  rogues,  and  a 
mony  fules,  and  a  mony  that's  gude  for  nowt : 
nay,  nit  to  mak'  baoca  leets  o\  Bat  thou^rt 
a  gude  lad,  and  sure  I  am  thou  wUt  do  thy 
duty  towowrds  man  an'  fear  God.  But  dinna 
be  fleeted,  Oby.  Open  thee  lugs,  an'  cock  ap 
t'  end  o'  thee  ee  ;  and  if  ony  speaks  agin 
Dodderham  toun  or  Dodderham  fouk,  blare 
oot  at  'em.  Sprak  oup  at  'em  like  a  hnk' 
bowstring.  I'se  ^e'en  thee  brass  for  thy 
meat,  ana  brass  ^r  thy  gear,  and  brass  for 
t^y  ^lear  ;  an'  here's  that  thou  shall  nit  want 
for  swaggerin'  money,  which  thoii  wilt  nob 
brak  into,  unless  to  prevent  a  Dodderham 
lad  lookin'  like  a  fule."  With  which  Jack 
handed  a  leathern  purse  to  his  adopted  ^dukl, 
oontaining  &ye  golden  guineas. 

The  Constitution  ooac^  drovB  up  to  tbt 
Royal  Oak  door  about  a  quarter  to  eleven. 
The  hostler  handed  up  Ol^'s  luggage;  and 
Spurrell  the  coachfn«n  entered  the  inn  par* 
lour  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  Spurreil  was  % 
lusty  man,  with  a  soarlet  face,  ^md  all  eyvs 
were  immediately  turned  to  that  renowned 
white  box-ooat  of  his,  in  the  breast  pocket  oC 
which  all  men  knew  he  carried  the  Dodder- 
ham Bank  Parcel^  containing  notes  amount- 
ing to  unnumbered  thousands. 

One  by  «>ae  the  guests  rose,  and  shakiiiff 
Oby  cordially  by  the  hand  bade  him  fareweu. 
Mrs.  Quitt  the  landlady  kissed  him  on  bot^ 
cheeks,  and  left  a  tear  upon  his  woollen 
comforter ;  and  Spurrell,  the  buriy  and  th« 
scarlet-faced,  locked  on  like  an  Anglo^jhreek 
chorus  who  oould  moralise  a  great  de«l 
upon  the  leave-takings  he  had  seen,  i£  ktt 
chose. 

And  now  it  was  Lile  Jack's  tarn.  Hft  led 
the  lad  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  hekd 
him  at  arm's  length  by  both  hands,  the  kuii|^ 
light  streaming  over  his  working  £aee. 

""  Thou'rt  goin'  to  Lunnon,  Oby,^  he  Baud, 
in  a  strange  voice.  *^  X*  Lunnon  to  be  *  gvn- 
tleraan.    An' — an' — ^" 

The  rest  of  Lile  Jack's  speech  moet  ever 
remain  mr  great  a  seeret  as  an  nnrsported 
debate.  It  might  have  been  a  ptrfeetly  Cioe- 
ronian  oration  ;  it  might  have  been  as  mco- 
herent  an  address  as  he  made  on  the  night  otf 
the  presentation  of  the  hammer.    For,  tx>  nae 
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soudden,  an*  cried  out.*'  Indeed,  lie  fell  upon 
the  neck  of  the  lad  he  loved  so  dearly,  sob- 
bing out,  "My  bairn,  my  balm,  my  Hie,  lile 
bami!** 

"  1*11  nit  ganff  t'  Lunnon,''  sobbed,  on  his 
part,  Oby.  **ril  nit  be  a  gentleman,  nor 
mak*  my  fortune.  For  thou  hast  been  Lun- 
non  and  gentlefolk,  and  fortune,  and  a*  th* 
•warl  tu  me,  an*  I  wiU  na  leave  thee  ! " 

Tlie  Constitution  coach  went  to  London 
that  night ;  but  without  Oby.  He  did  not  go 
next  week,  next  month,  next  year  ;  he  never 
went.  If  I  were  writing  a  romance  I  should 
dearly  love  to  toll  how  Oby  grew  up  strong, 
clever,  and  prosperous,  and  in  due  time 
wedded  oae  ot  the  fair  maids  of  Dodd^rham. 
Kit  alas  !  this  is  but  the  story  of  a  true  hard 
world  that  I  heard  in  a  little  country  inn. 
The  lad  had  been  delicate  from  his  cradle, 
and  he  died  before  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  Lile  Jack  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
and  the  tears  that  fell  upon  his  cofiin  pattered 
looder  than  the  dust  thai  the  gravedigger 
sprinkled  on  it. 
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Or  the  innumerable  native  books  circulated, 
throughout  China,  'Hhere  are  in  the  em- 
pire," say  they,  "  only  the  Wooking,  or  Five 
Classics,  and  the  Sz*-shoo,  or  Four  Books, 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  the  an- 
cients.**  The  former  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
four  volmnee,  and  treats  of  the  aadent  history 
of  China,  its  wars,  it«  various  governments, 
customs,  poetry,  and  other  mattera.  The  latter 
ia  a  classical  and  authentic  summary  of  the 
doctrines  and  sayings  of  Confucius,  and  of  his 
leading  disciples.  These  two  may  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  works  of  Chinese  literature 
and  the  daas-books  in  their  schools.  A 
careful  study  of  them  is  supposed  to  make 
a  proficient  scholar,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Of  couts^  these 
clasaios  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
people. 

However,  there  is  one  class  of  publication 
besides,  which,  though  it  does  not  bear  so 
antique  and  classical  pretensions,  is  probably 
eqaaily  popular.    It  is  an  annual,  regularly 
pnbHshed,  and  found  in  the  hands  of  every 
person,  and  on  ttie  cotmter  of  the  commonest 
tradesman.    It  is  the  Almanac.    There  are 
^various  forms  and  editions  of  it,  some  full, 
ethers  abridged  ;  sometimes  pocket  manuals, 
sometimes  sheet  almanacs.    But  the  original, 
^which  is  tiie  largest  and  most  complete  edi- 
tion, is  that  drawn  up  by  the  Astronomical 
Soard  of  Pekin,  sanctioned  by  imperial  t^u- 
tbority,  issued  by  government  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  and  send  at  every  huckster-staU 
at  the  small  price  of  three-&rthings  or  one 
p^my.  It  is  a  complete  register  of  the  months 
suid  days  of  the  year  aoeonling  to  the  Chinese 
^rstem,    its   Tarious   divisions,    agricultural 
^eason^  commercial  terms,    official  sessions 
axid  adjournments,  religioiis  festivals,  and  the 


anniversaries  of  the  Emperors  and  Empresses 
of  the  reigning  family. 

Occasionally  a  few  astronomical  notations 
are  put  down  ;  but  generally  the  movements 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  notices  of  solar 
and  hnmr  eclipses,  are  otnitted.  Silence  on 
these  points  is  maintained, — not  tluit  the 
members  of  the  Astronomical  Board  are  igno- 
rant of  them  ;  for  astral  observations,  accu- 
rate and  minute,  are  regularly  taken  by  that 
'Academy,  and  duly  recorded  for  the  premo- 
nition of  the  official  courts  through  the 
country.  In  this  work  intended  for  the  public, 
however,  as  little  allusion  is  made  as  possible 
to  such  points,  rather  out  of  deference  to  the 
popular  bondage  to  judicial  astrology,  it  being 
the  universal  ^ief  that  snn,  moon,  stars,  ana 
comets— tiielr  motions,  eclipses,  and  rotation-^ 
inflvence  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Still  f nx^ 
ther,  while  scarcely  anything  is  said  of  the 
mysterious  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so 
much  is  explained  of  the  prognostics  that  fall  on 
each  day  as  to  allay  the  suspicions  and  quiet 
the  anxieties  of  the  populace.  For  this  pur- 
pose, professed  and  skilful  astrologers  are 
consulted — men  respected  for  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  interpreting  astral 
movements,  determining  the  magic  power  of 
the  celestial  orbs  on  human  fate,  and  pro- 
nouncing what  days  are  lucky  or  unlucky. 
According  to  the  verdict  of  these  men,  the 
character  of  each  day  is  set  down,  and  trans- 
actions suitable  for  every  day  are  named. 
Accordingly  this  calendar  is  studied  with  no 
little  curiosity  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
masses  in  China,  for  positive  information  when 
they  may,  or  may  not,  lave  their  persons, 
shave  their  heads,  opeu  shop,  set  sail,  cele- 
brate marriage,or  perform  any  other  act  of  life. 

As  specimens  oi  instructions  of  thjs  nature, 
recorded  in  the  Impe^aal  Atlfianacs,  we 
quote  from  the  GStetfaJ^  for  the  last  year> 
commencing  with  our  February  eighth,  eigh- 
teen hundr>«  and  fifty-three, —  the  Chinese 
y :  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 


You  may  pnseat  yoav  reBgiMiB  offeriiigt  (saob  m 
fowls  or  ibh)  ;  yo«  may  oead  vp  repmentatieiis 
to  hesrea  (tfaa^cB,  fnyeny  fows  —  bj  burning 
gilt  popeiv  atraw-mado  figures,  or  iirewerkB  is  infinite 
variety) ;  yoa  nMy  pat  oa  full  dreas,  fur  cape,  and 
elegant  Bashes;  you  must  at  noontide  sit  with  your 
Uce  towards  the  south  ;  you  can  make  up  matrimonial 
matches,  or  pay  calls  on  your  friends,  or  get  married ; 
you  may  set  out  on  a  journey,  get  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  commenced,  malce  repairs  about  house,  &c., 
or  lay  the  foundation  of  any  building,  or  eet  up  the 
wooden  lAtdeton  cf  it,  or  set  tail,  or  enter  on  a 
buaiuese  ujsmict,  or  earry  mi  commerce,  at  coHeet 
yosr  aooMoits,  or  poond  and  gnnd,  or  plant  oad  mw, 
or  look  sfoDr  year  flocks  and  herds. 

In  addition  to  the  items  specified  as  fit  for 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  on  the  second  (Febmaiy 
the  ninth)  you  may  likewise  bury  your  dead. 

On  the  third — You  may  bathe  yourself;  sweep 
your  houses  and  rooms  ;  pull  a  dilapidated  house 
down  •r  any  shattered  wail. 

On  the  fourth — You  may  oifor  sacrifioes,  or  bathe, 
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•r  ilMTe  the  liea^  or  iwecp  1^  flopr  and  bou»e,  or  dig 
the  gToond,  or  bury  <he  dciid. 

On  the  fifth — You  may  not  lUurt  upon  a  jonmefy 
nor  chaago  your  quarten,  nor  plant  nor  toxr. 

On  the  lixth-^You  majr  do  everything  tpecified  at 
on  the  first. 

On  the  Mventh — You  must  not  go  to  school,  nor 
enter  on  a  tour,  nor  change  lodgings,  nor  bathe,  n<A' 
make  houas  repairs,  nor  lay  a  foundation,  nor  set  vp 
a  houfio  -  frame ;  nor  purchase  property  in  fields, 
houses,  etc.  ;  nor.  grind,  nor  plant,  nor  tow ;  nor  give 
up  time  to  yonr  flocks.  • 

The  eigiith  is  looked  upon  m  dubioiii.  To-day 
tiothing  is  specified  as  nnlucky  or  lucky. 

On  the  ninthp— You  may  oflfer  your  religious  presents ; 
Tiflit  your  friends ;  oill  on  tailors  to  prepare  a  new  suit ; 
make  bargaina;  barter  and  trade;  and  collect  your  moneys. 
O*  the  tenth — Yen  may  make  your  religious  offerings ; 
«ttter  on  a  government  office  ;  make  a  matrimonial 
match ;  get  married  ;  visit  ftiends ;  start  on  a  journey ; 
bathe,  but  it  must  be  at  five  a.  m. ;  shave  the  head  ; 
practise  acupuncture*  suigery  ;  make  contracts;  barter 
and  trade ;  sweep  the  house  ;  and  dig  graves  for  the  dead. 
On  the  eleventh-^ You  can  eommenee  a  journey ; 
change  your  residence ;  acvpuncture  a  patient ;  com- 
mission a  tailor  for  a  new  suit  ;  repair  buildings ;  found 
a  house  ;  erect  framerwork  of  it;  set  sail ;  open  a  cen- 
tntct ;  bargain  ;  collect  yobr  aocounts ;  look  aficr  your 
flocks  ;  or  bury  yowr  dead. 

On  the  thirteenth — You  must  at  five  a.  m,  sit 
facing  the  south-east. 

On  the  eigbteenth-^You  pugbt  to  offer  sacrifices, 
and  take  a  thorough  bath. 

On  the  nineteenth — You  may  go  to  school. 
On  the  twenty-first — Quite  right  to  set  up  the  frame- 
viork  of  your  house,  or  bury  your  dead. 

On  the  twenty-fifth— You  can,  among  othar  things, 
enter  upon  your  new  government  office  ;  attire  yter^ 
self  in  yonr  best  dresses,  but  sit  fadng  iihe  north-west. 

On  the  twenty-sixth — You  ought  not  to  worfc  em- 
broidery. 

Although  the  preceding  is  quite  sufi^ient 
1^0  indicate  one  of  the  method*  adopted  to 
*'W**'»rin  mJv^  yukiar  taflte, — it  is  not  to  oe  pre^ 
gratify  ^f^^^ft^^i^^the  milliona  of  China, 
sumed  that  »?*<«K3W*^eii,  who  despise 
there  are  wanting  sensible  fl^  »  ^ 

aU  participation  in  such  foUy.  x  ^vbgerv- 

One  of  the  most  striking  f^atttf^.^^^J^ 
able  among  the  insurgents  in  the  mwif^  .^ 
the  empire  is  that  in  the  introdiwjtion  to  tile 
almanac  which  they  hove  pablished^for  the 
flame  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
they    discard    the   notices   of  saperstitious 
times  an  d  seasons  that  haTe   hitherto  con- 
stituted the  main  attraction  of  the  ordinary 
fclmanac:    The  Oabinefc  of  the  so-called  Pre- 
tender, Hungsintaiuan,  in  the  preface  to  his 
calendar,  avows  fall  confidence  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  one  Great  Kuler  of  the 
nniverse,  rejects  all  suspicion  of  the  mfluence 
of  stars  and  planets  on  the  affiiirs  of  men,  and 
expresses  the  full  and  Satinet  opuuon  that  the 
almanaes  sanctioned  by  previous  emperors 
are  depraved,  and  of  a  corrupting  tendency, 
"having  been  cooked  up,"  he  says,  in  his 
almanac," by  the  crafts  and  wiles  of  the 
devil,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public. 
All  such  are  accordingly  to  be  rejected,  wnce 

•  An  oriental  practice  of  puncturing  diaeaaed  parts  of 
Hid  body  witlx  fine  ueodlea. 


years,  months,  days,  and  times  are  severally 
under  the  control  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
and  every  year,  nM)nth,  day,^  and  season  is 
aUke  good.  Why  then  make  a  distinction  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  ?  How  can  people 
pidr^qd  choose  g^dd/kiydba^jd^sff .  "V^o- 
ever  with  a  sincere  lieart  reveres  Ood  Al- 
mighty, the  Father  iof  .Heaven,  b9  will  as- 
snredly  enjoy  his  superintending  care,  so  that 
when  he  f^^tends  to  bumnese  ,^  will  be  alike 
prosperous." 

As  this  afiords  so  wondrous  a  contr^  to 
Uie  general  tendency  of  the  Chinese  min<!^ 
Bod  to  the  written  sjjecimens  i^bove  quot^ 
miy  we  not  recognise  evidence  .  or  some 
change  and  improvement,  amongst  that 
mighty  and  multitudinous  race  1  We,  in  this 
country,  are  not  in  &•  coudition  to  sneer  at  tl^e 
Chinese  almanac-makers.  Faith  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  our  own  Francis  Moore,  phy^cian, 
has  not  wholly  passed  away. 


WAITING. 
;  **  Wherutoab  dwell  so  sad  and  1paely» 
By  the  des<^ate  sea-shore ; 
Wftli  the  melancholy  suigea 
'  Beating  at  yonr  eoMaifie  door?  . 

«  You  shall  dwell  bfcside  the  castle. 
Shadowed  by  onr  ancient  trees! 
And  your  life  shall  pass  on  gemly. 
Cared  for,  and  In  rest  and  ease.'' 

*  Lady,  one  who  loved  me  dearly 
Sailed  for  djstant  lands  away ; 
And  I  -itnit  here  his  Vctttrntng  ' 

Hopefully  from  day  to  day. 

**  To  my  door  I  bring  my  spinniog^ 
Watching  every  ship  I  see ; 
Waiting,  hoping,  till  the  sunset    ' 
Fades  into  the  western  ae& 

*'  Every  night,  behind  my  casement 
$till  I  place  a  signal  light ; 
He  \vill  see  Its  wellrknown  shintng 
Should  his  ship  return  at  night 

**  Lady,  see  your  infant  smiling. 
With  its  flixen  curling  hair  ;— 
1  remember  when  your  mother, 
-  ,  .^"Krt  a  iwi>y  >«t  as  fair. 
«•  i  was  watching  then,  and  hoping ; 

Years  have  bfought  great  change  to  lU  $ 
*to  my  neighbours  in  their  cottage, 
To  you  nobles  at  the  hall. 

f^Not  to  mo-ofor  I  am  waiting, 
And  the  yeai-s  have  fled  so  foat 
I  must  look  at  you  to  tell  me, 
That  a  weary  time  has  past  I 
*«  When  I  hew:  a  footstep  coming 

On  tljo  shingle,— years  have  fled,— r 
Yet  amid  a  thousand  others, 

I  shall  know  hi*  quick  light  tread. 

••  When  I  hear  (to-night  it  may  be) 
Some  one  pausing  at  my  door, 
I  shall  know  the  gay  soft  accents. 
Heard  and  welcomed  oft  before ! 

<(  So  each  day  I  am  more  hopeful* 
H»  may  eonio  before  the  night ; 
Every  sunset  I  foci  surer, 

Hs  must  come  ere  morning  lighl; 
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**  Tl^a  I  thvik  70a*  noble  Itdj ; 
Bu(  I  caaoot  do  your  will : 
Where  lio  left  me,  be  mast  find  me. 
Waiting,  Mrfttcbing,  boping,  ttill  t** 


NOHTH  AND  SOUTH. 

BT  T^  AUTHOb  OF  MABT  BARTON. 


CRAFTBR  THE  TWELFTH. 

Mr..TaoR2iTON  had  had  Qome  diffienlty  in 
wcukm«5  ujx  Jiis  mother  to  the  desired  point 
of  civility.  She  did  not  often  make  ealls ; 
and  when  she  did,  it  was  in  heav^  state  that 
she  went  through  her  duties.  Her  son  had 
dvoD  her  a  carriage ;  hut  she  refused  to  let 
him  keep  horses  for  it ;  they  were  hired  for 
ike  solemn  occasions,  when  she  paid  morning 
or  eveuing  visits.  She  had  had  horses  for 
three  days  not  a  fortnight  hefore,  and  had 
comfortably'^ killed  off"  ^1  her  acqaaintance& 
who  might  now  pqt  themselves  to  trouble  and 
expense,  in  thfsir  turn.  Yet  Crampton  was 
too  far  off  for,  her  to  walk  ;  and  she  had  re- 
peatedly questioned  her  sou  as  to  whether  his 
wish  that-  isiitt  should  eall  on  the  Hales  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  expense  of  cab- 
hire.  Shd  would  have  boen  thankful  if  it 
had  not  ^  for.  a&she  said,  she  saw  no  use  in 
making  u^  uifliidships  and  intimacies  with 
all  the  tc^ctimi  and  masters  in  Ajlilton; 
why,  he  woiuld  be  wanting  her  to  call  on 
Fanny's  dancing -master's  wife,  the  next 
thing!"        . 

''And  so  1  would,  mother,  if  Mr.  Mason 
and  his  wife  wore  friendless  in  a  strange  place, 
like  the  Hales.'* 

'^  Oh !  yoa  netfd  Aot  speak  so  hi^tily.  I  am 
going  to-morrow.  I  onl  v  wanted  you  ^exactly 
to  understand  about  it. 

"  If  yoaaceKoing  to-morrow^  I  shall  order 
horses." 

«  Nonsense,  John.  One  would  think  you 
were  made  Of  money.** 

''Not  quite,  yet.  But  about  the  horses 
I'm  determined*  The  last  time  you  were  out 
in  a  cab,  you  came  home  with  a  headache 
from  the  jolting." 

"  I  never  complained  of  it,  Vm  sure." 

"  No  !  My  mother  is  not  given  to  com* 
plaints,"  said  he.  a  little  proudly. 

**  But  so  muck  the  more  I  have  to  watch 
over  you.  Now,  as  for  Fanny  ther^,  a  little 
hardship  would  do  her  good." 

**  She  is  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  you 
are,  John.    She  could  not  bear  it." 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  silent  after  this;  for 
her  last  words  bore  relation  to  a  subject  which 
mortified  her.  She  had  an  unconscious  con- 
tempt for  a  weak  character ;  and  Eumy  was 
weak  in  the  very  points  in  which  her  mother 
fl  nd  brother  were  strong.  Mrs.Thomton  was  not 
a  woman  much  given  to  reasoning  ;  her  quick 
judgment  and  firm  resolution  served  her  in 
gowi  stead  of  any  long  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions with  herself;  she  felt  instinctively 


that  nothing  could  sirengthea  Fiuiny  to  en- 
dure hardships  patisbtly,  or  &oe  difficulties 
bravely ;  and  though  she  winced  as  she  made 
this  acknowIed|rment  to  herself  about  her 
daughter^  it  only  gave  her  a  hind  of  pitving 
tenderness  of  manner  towards  her ;  much  of 
the  eame  description  of  demeanour  with  which 
mothers  are  wont  to  treat  their  weak  and 
sickly  children.  Astrauger,  a  careless  observer 
might  have  considered  that  Mrs.  Thornton's 
manner  to  her  children  betokened  far  more 
love  to  Fanny  than  to  John.  But  such  a  one 
would  have  been  deeply  mistaken*  The  very 
daringness  with  whieu  motiier  and  son  spoke 
out  unpalataUe  truths^  the  oMe  to  the  other, 
showed  a  reliance  on  the  firm  centre  of  each 
other's  souls ;  which  the  uneasy  tenderness 
of  Mrs.  Thornton's  manner  to  her  daughter, 
the  shame  with  which  she  sought  to  hide  the 
I>overtv  of  her  child  in  all  the  grand  quali- 
ties which  she  herself  possessed  unconsci- 
ously, and  which  she  set  so  high  a  value  upou 
inothers — this  shame,  I  say,  betrsyed  the  want 
of  a  secure  resting-place  for  her  affection. 
She  never  called  her  son  by  any  name  but 
John;  *'love,"  and  ''dear,"  and  such  like 
terms,  were  reserved  for  Fanny.  But  her 
heart  gave  thanks  for  him  day  a&d  night ; 
and  die  walked  proudly  among  women  for 
his  sake. 

"Fanny  dear !  I  shall  have  horses  to  the 
carriafi^e  to-day,  to  go  and  call  on  these  Hales. 
Should  not  you  go  and  see  nurse  7  It  is  in 
the  same  direction,  and  she  is  always  so  glad 
ioiseeyou.  You  could  go  on  there  whue  I 
am  at  Mrs.  Hale's." 

^  Oh  1  mamma,  it  k  such  a  long  way,  and 
I  am  so  tired." 

'^  With  what  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Thornton,  hev 
brow  slightly  eoi^tracting. 

•'I  d<m't  know— the  weather,  I  think.  It 
is  00  relaxing.  Oould  not  you  bring  nurse 
here,  mamma  7  The  carriage  could  fetch  her, 
and  she  could  spend  the  r^  of  the  day  here, 
which  I  know  she  would  like." 

Mrs.  Thornton  did  not  speak  1  but  she  laid 
h^  work  on  the  table,  and  seemed  to  think. 

*^  It  will  be  a  l<mg  way  ioir  her  to  walk  back 
at  night !  "  she  remarked,  at  kat. 

"  Oh  but  I  will  sexkd  her  home  in  a  cabw 
I  never  thought  of  her  walking." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Thornton  came  in,  just 
before  gmng  to  the  mill. 

"  Mother  I  I  need  hardly  say,  that  if  there 
is  any  little  thing  that  cotud  serve  Mrs.  Hale 
as  an  invalid,  you  will  ofifer  it^  I  am  sure." 

**  If  I  can  find  it  out>  I  wilL  But  I  have 
never  been  ill  myself,  so  I  am  not  much  up 
to  invalids*  fancies." 

*^  Well  1  here  is  Fanny  then,  who  is  seldom 
without  an  Mlment.  She  will  be  able  to  sug- 
gest something,  periiape— won't  you.  Fan  7 " 

**  I  havenot  always  an  ailment," said  Fanny, 
pettishly  ;  ''and  I  am  not  going  with  mamma. 
i  have  a  headache  to-day,  and  I  shan't  go 
out" 

Mr.  Thornton  looked  annoyed.  His  mother's 
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eyes  were  bent  •on  her  iFork,  at  whick  she 
DOW  stitching  away  boafy. 

**  Fanny !  I  v/uh.  y<m  to  go,"  said  be  ao- 
thoritati7€dy.  **It  will  do  ye«  good,  instead 
of  harm.  Yon  will  oblige  me  hv  going,  witli- 
out  my  saying  anything  more  about  it.* 

He  went  abruptly  cot  of  the  room  after 
saying  this. 

If  he  hftd  stud  a  minute  longer,  IVmny 
would  have  cried  at  bis  tone  oreommand, 
even  when  he  need  U»e  words,  '^  You  will 
obi  i  ge  me.**    As  it  was,  she  grumbled. 

''  John  always  q>eak8  as  ill  fancied  I  was 
ill,  and  I  am  suz«  I  nerrer  do  fancy  any  sooh 
thing.  Who  are  these  Hales  that  be  makes 
such  a  fuss  aboist  ?  '* 

^  Fanny,  dont  iq>eak  «o  of  your  brother. 
He  hAS  ffood  reasons  of  some  kind  or  oth«r,  or 
he  would  not  wish  os  to  go.  MxAlq  baste  and 
put  your  things  on." 

But  the  little  altercation  between  her  son 
and  her  daughter  did  not  incline  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton more  favourably  towards  ^  these  Hales.** 
Her  jealona  heart  r^)eated  her  daughter's 
question,  ''Who  are  they,  that  be  is  so 
anxious  we  i^ould  pay  them  all  this  atten- 
tion 1  **  It  eame  up  like  a  burden  to  a  eong 
long  after  Fanny  had  forgotten  all  about  it  in 
the  pleasant  excitement  al  seeing  the  effect  of 
a  new  bonnet  in  the  looking-glass. 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  shy.  It  was  only  of  late 
years  that  she  had  had  leisure  enough  in  her 
life  to  go  into  soctet^ir ;  and  as  society  she  did 
not  enjoy  it.  As  dmner-givinff,  and  as  eriti- 
cising  other  people's  diniMTs,  she  took  satis- 
faction in  it.  But  this  going  to  make 
acquaintance  wi^  strangers  was  a  very 
different  thing.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
looked  more  ^an  usually  stem  and  for- 
bidding as  she  entered  the  Hd^  little  draw- 
ing-room. 

Margaret  was  busy  embroidering  a  small 
piece  of  cambric  for  some  little  article  of 
dress  for  Edith's  expected  baby — ^"Flimsy 
useless  work,"  as  Mti.  Thornton  observed  to 
herself.  She  liked  Mie.  Hale's  doable 
knittin^far  better ;  that  was  sensible  of  its 
kind.  The  room  altogether  was  ^dl  of  knick- 
knacks,  which  must  take  a  long  time  to  dust ; 
and  time  to  people  of  limited  income  was 
money. 

She  made  all  these  reflections  as  she  was 
talking  in  her  stately  way  to  Mrs.  Bale,  and 
uttering  all  the  stererotvped  commonplaces 
that  most  people  can  find  to  say  with  their 
senses  blindfolded.  Mrs.  Hale  was  making 
rather  more  exertion  in  her  anawers,  cap- 
tivated by  some  real  old  lace  which  Mrs. 
Thornton  wore;  "lace,"  as  she  afterwards 
observed  to  Dixon,  *^  of  that  old  English  point 
which  haa  not  been  made  for  this  eeveaty 
years,  and  which  cannot  be  bought.  It  must 
have  been  an  heir-loom,  and  shows  Uiat  she 
has  ancestors."  So  the  owner  of  the  ancestral 
lace  became  worthy  of  something  more  than 
the  languid  exertion  to  be  agreeable  to  a 
visitor,  by  which  Mrs.  Hale's  efibrts  at  ooa- 


versation  would  have  been  otherwise  bounded. 
And  p'reeently,  Margaret,  racking  her  brain 
to  talk  to  Fanny,  faeiu*d  her  mother  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  plunge  into  t^e  interminable  sul>- 
ject  of  servants. 

^  Ifiui^NMeyoQ  art  net  mu8ieal,''satd  Fanny, 
^  as  I  see  no  mano." 

'^  I  am  fond  <^  hearing  flood  musie ;  I  caa^ 
not  play  well  myself ;  and  papa  and  mamma 
don't  care  much  about  it ;  so  we  sold  our  old 
piano  when  we  eame  here.** 

^'I  wonder  how  you  can  exist  without 
one.  It  almost  seems  to  me  a  necessary  of 
life.- 

''Fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  ikne  saved 
out  of  them ! "  tmmght  Margaret  to  herseH 
^  But  she  must  have  been  very  young.  She 
probably  has  forgotten  her  own  personal  ex- 
perience. But  she  must  know  of  those  days.** 
Margaret's  manner  bad  an  extra  tinge  xt£ 
cf^dness  in  it  when  she  next  spoke. 

"  You  have  cood  eoneerts  here,  I  bdievc.*' 

*  Oh,  yes !  I>elicious  !  Too  crowded,  that 
is  the  worst.  The  directors  admit  so  indis- 
eriminately.  But  one  is  sore  to  hear  ttie 
newest  music  l^ere.  I  always  have  a  large 
order  to  give  to  JchnaoBL^  the  day  after  a 
concert." 

''Do  you  Hke  new  tnosic  rimply  for  its  new- 
ne^,  then ) " 

^Ofa!  one  knows  it  is  t^firaUon  in  London, 
or  else  the  angers  would  not  bring  it 
down  here.  You  have  been  in  London,  of 
course." 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret^  "  I  have  lived  there 
for  several  years." 

**  Oh  !  London  and  t%e  Alhambra  are  the 
two  places  I  long  to  see  !  " 

*^  London  and  the  Alhambra  ! " 

**  Yes  !  ever  since  I  read  the  Tales  of  the 
Alhambia.    Don't  you  know  them  !  " 

**  I  denH  think  I  do.  Bat  surely  it  is  a  very 
eaay  journey  to  London." 

*  Mt  somehow,"  said  Fanny,  lowering  her 
voice, ''  mamma  has  never  been  to  London  her- 
self, and  oan*t  understand  my  lon^ng.  She  is 
very  proud  of  Milton ;  dirty,  smoky  place,  as 
I  foel  it  to  be.  I  bdieve  she  admires  it  the  more 
for  those  very  qualities." 

**  If  it  has  been  Mrs.  Thornton's  home  for 
seme  years,  I  can  well  understand  her  loving 
it,"  said  Margaret,  in  her  dear  beit*like  voice. 

"What  are  you  saying  about  me,  Miss 
Hale?    Maylinqube?" 

Margaret  had  not  the  words  reaohr  for 
an  answer  to  this  (question,  which  took  her 
a  little  by  surprise,  so  Mias  Thornton 
replied : 

^  Oh,  mamma !  we  areonbrtryingto  aoootint 
for  vour  being  so  fond  of  Milton." 

•Thank you," eaid  Mrs.  Thornton.  *«I  do 
not  foel  that  my  very  natural  liking  for  the 
place  where  I  was  bom  and  brought  up, — 
and  which  has  since  been  my  residence  for  some 
years,  requires  any  aceountingfor." 

Margaret  was  vexed.  As  Fanny  had  put 
it^  it  «Ud  seem  as  if  they  had  been  imper- 
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tiiMitly  diaouaiiBg  Mnk  Thoni!Um*ft  leeliimi ; 
bat  flhe  also  rose  up  agai&at  that  bu^'s 
momer  of  skowiDg  that  abie  wm  ^ffsnded. 

Hn.  Thomtea  woiit  on  after  a  CMOMiit's 
pause: 

''Do  yen  know  anythlBg  of  MiHon^  Miss 
Hale  1  Have  70a  seea  any  of  oar  &etories4 
ocur  magnifioeiit  wapehoenes^ ^ 

^'No !  **  said  Margaret.  ^I  have  Doiaeen 
flBythiiig  of  that  deecriptMm  as  yet^" 

Tlieii  she  felt  that,  by  coaeealiiig  her 
utter  indiffBreiioe  to  all  «aoh  plaoes,  she 
was  hardly  speakkig  urtth  truth;  00  she 
ireattm : 

^  I  dtan  8ay,ptpa  -w««]d  hara  taken  ^e  be- 
fore BOW  if  I  iad  oared.  Bot  I  really  do 
not  find  mfKfk  piearare  in  going  over  maim- 
fac^riea'* 

**  Tikey  lat  very  oorioiis  pkoes,"  said  Mrs. 
^fcle ;  ''but  ih&>e  is  so  mndi  noise  and  dhrt 
always.  I  remember  onoe  going  in  a  lilac 
silk  to  see  oaadles  made,  and  my  gown  was 
ntteriy  ruined.'* 

**  Very  pw^ably,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  ia  a 
short  dispteaaed  manner.  ^  I  merely  thoaght, 
tfa«t  as  slrtmgcra  newly  oome  to  reside  in  a 
town  which  has  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
oocmtry,  from  the  character  and  progress  of 
its  peculiar  bmRDess,  yoQ  might  have  eared  to 
▼iaitaomeof  the  places  where  it  is  earned  on; 
plaees  mnqiie  in  the  kingdom,  I  am  informed. 
if  IQsB  Hale  changes  her  mind  and  con- 
daaeends  to  be  cnneiis  as  to  the  manufiu^ 
tores  of  Wlton,  I  can  only  say  I  shall  be  glad 
to  pioeore  hw  admlssioa  to  print^woorks^  or 
leed-makiDg,  or  the  more  simpie  operations 
of  spinniDg  cacried  on  in  my  sou's  railL 
Bvecy  improvement  of  machinery  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  seen  there,  in  its  highest  per- 
feetion.'' 

^  I  am  so  glad  ye«  donU  hke  milk  tmd 
manv^tories,  and  all  those  kind  of  things,*' 
said  Fanny,  in  a  half-whisper,  as  she  rose  to 
accompany  her  mother,  who  was  taking  leave 
of  Mrs.  Hale  with  rusttinff  dignity, 

"1  think  I  i^ould  like  to  know  all 
about  them,  if  I  were  yoa,"  rej^ed  Mar- 
garet ^ietly. 

^  Fanny  ! "  said  her  mother,  as  they  drove 
away,  **  we  will  be  civil  to  t^Mse  Hales ;  but 
don't  form  one  of  your  hasty  friendships  with 
the  daughter.  She  will  do  you  no  good,  I  see. 
The  mother  looks  very  ill,  and  seems  a  nice, 
quiet  kind  of  person." 

'^  I  dont  want  to  form  any  friendship  with 
Mies  Hale,  namma,"  said  Fanny,  pouting. 
*^  I  thought  I  was  doing  ray  dntv  by  talking 
to  her,  and  trying  to  amase  her.' 

"  Weill  at  anyra^,  John  must  be  satisfied 
now" 

CHAFTBR  THB  THntVBKNTH, 

MAMABBiflewupstairBassoon  as  theirvisi- 
tors  were  gone,  and  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
ahawl,  to  run  and  inquire  how  Betsy  Higgins 
was,  and  sit  with  her  as  long  as  she  could 
before  dinner.  As  she  went  alongthe  crowded 
naizovstoeeti^sha^aH  bowmi:^0finstere8t 


they  had  gahied  by  the  simple  lact  of  her 
having  learnt  to  care  fi>r  a  dweller  in  them. 

Mary  Hig^ns,  the  slatternly  younger 
nster.  had  endeavoured  as  well  as  she  could 
to  ^dy  up  the  house  for  the  expected  visit 
There  had  been  rough-stoning  done  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  while  the  flags  under  the 
chairs  and  table  and  round  the  walls  retained 
^eir  dark  unwashed  appearance.  Although 
the  day  was  hot,  there  burnt  a  large  fire  in 
the  gniite,  making  the  whole  place  feel  like  an 
oven ;  Margaret  did  not  understand  that  the 
lavishness  of  coals  was  a  sign  of  hospitable 
welcome  to  her  on  Mary's  part,  and  thought 
that  pohaps  the  oppressive  heat  was  necessaiy 
far  Bessy.  Bessy  herself  lay  on  a  squab,  or 
^ort  BC^  leased  under  the  window.  She 
was  very  much  more  fieel^  than  on  the 
prepfious  day,  and  tked  with  raising  her- 
self at  eveiy  step  to  look  out  and  see  if 
it  was  Margaret  coming.  And  now  that 
Margaret  was  there,  and  had  taken  a  chair 
by  h^,  Bessy  lay  bac&  silent,  and  content  to 
look  at  Marearet's  &oe,  and  touch  her  articles 
of  dress,  wi&  a  childish  admiration  of  their 
fineness  of  texture. 

•*  1  never  knew  why  folk  in  the  Bible  cared 
for  soft  ndment  albre.  But  it  must  be  nice 
to  go  -dressed  as  yo*  do.  It*B  diluent  fro' 
common.  Moetfine  Iblk  tire  my  eyes  out  wi' 
their  colours  ;  but  some  how  vours  rest  me. 
"Where  did  ye  cet  this  frock  ! ' 

^  In  London,"'  said  Margaret^  much  amused. 

"  London.    Have  yo'  been  in  London  ? " 

^  Tes  !  I  lived  there  for  some  years.  But 
my  home  was  in  a  fto'est ;  in  the  eountnr." 

'^  Tdl  me  nboxA  it,"  said  Bessy.  "■  I  like 
to  hear  speak  of  the  country,  and  trees,  and 
such  like  thincs."  She  leant  back,  and  shut 
hei^  eyes,  and  crossed  her  hands  over  her 
breast,  lying  at  perfect  resL  as  if  to  receive 
all  the  ideas  Margaret  ooula  suggest 

Margaret  had  never  «^ken  of  Helstone 
since  she  left  it,  exc^  just  naming  the  place 
incidentidly.  She  saw  it  in  dreams  more 
vivid  t^an  life,  and  as  she  fell  away  to  slumber 
at  mghts  her  memoiy  wandered  in  all  its 
pleasant  jdaoes.  Buth^  heart  was  opened  to 
this  girl :  '^  Oh,  Bessy,  I  kved  the  home  we 
have  left  so  dearly  !  I  wish  you  conld  see  it 
I  cannoi  tell  you  half  its  beauty.  There  are 
great  trees  standing  all  about  it,  with  their 
brandies  stretching  long  and  level,  and 
making  a  deep  shade  of  rest  erven  at  noon- 
day. And  yet^  thou^  every  leaf  may  seem 
still,  there  is  a  contmual  rushing  sound  of 
movement  all  around — not  dose  at  hand, 
llten  sometimes  the  turf  is  as  soft  and 
fine  as  velvet ;  and  sometimes  quite  lush 
with  the  perpetual  moisture  of  a  little,  hidden, 
tinkling  Drook  near  at  hand.  And  then 
in  other  parts  there  are  billowy  ferns — ^whole 
stretches  of  iem ;  some  m  the  green  shadow  ; 
some  widi  long  streaks  of  golden  sunlight 
lying  on  them— ^ust  like  the  sea." 

^  I  have  never  seen  the  sea^"  murmured 
fiessy.    "Btttgoon,** 
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"  Then,  here  and  there,  there  are  wide  com- 
mona^  high  up  aa  if  above  the  very  topft  of  the 
trees—** 

*'  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  felt  smothered  like 
down  below.  When  I  have  cone  for  an  oiit, 
I  have  always  wanted  to  get  hi^h  up  and  see 
far  away,  and  take  a  deep  breatn  o*  fulness  in 
that  air.  I  get  smothered  enough  in  Milton, 
and  I  think  the  sound  yo'  speak  of  amcmg  the 
trees,  going  on  for  ever  and  ever,  would 
send  me  dazed ;  it*s  that  made  my  headache 
so  in  tiie  milL  Now  on  these  commons  I 
reckon  there  is  but  little  noise  1  ** 

"No,"  said  Margaret ;  "nothing  but  here 
and  thei*e  a  lark  high  in  the  ail*.  Sometimes 
I  used  to  hear  a  farmer  speaking  sharp  and 
loud  to  his  servants ;  but  it  was  so  fkr  away 
that  it  only  reminded  me  pleasantly  that 
other  people  were  hard  at  work  in  some 
distant  place  while  I  just  sat  on  the  heather 
and  did  nothing.** 

"  I  used  to  think  once  that  if  I  could  have 
a  day  of  doinff  nothing,  to  rest  me — a  day  in 
some  quiet  pXaoe  like  that  yo*  speak  on— it 
would  maybe  set  me  up.  'Bat  now  IVe  had 
many  days  o*  idlenessL  and  Tpi  just  as  weary 
0*  them  as  I  was  o  my  work.  Sometimes 
Fm  80  tired  out  I  think  I  cannot  enjoy 
heaven  without  a  piece  of  rest  first,  I*m 
rather  afeard  o*  going  straight  there  without 
getting  a  good  sleep  in  the  grave  to  set 
me  up." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Bessv,**  said  Margaret, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  girrs ;  ''  Qod  can  give 
you  more  perfect  rest  man  even  idleness  on 
earth,  or  the  dead  sleep  of  the  grave  can  do.** 

Bessy  moved  uneasily ;  then  she  said : 

"  I  wish  &ther  would  not  speak  as  he  does. 
He  means  well,  as  I  telled  yo  yesterday,  and 
tell  yo'  again  and  again.  But  yo*  eee.  thouch 
I  don*t  believe  him  a  bit  by  day,  yet  by  night 
— when  I'm  in  a  fever,  half-asleep  and  half- 
awake — it  comes  back  upon  me— on !  so  bad ! 
And  I  think,  if  this  akould  be  th*  end  of  all, 
and  if  all  I've  been  bom  for  is  just  to 
work  my  heart  and  my  life  away,  and  to 
sicken  i  this  dree  plaice,  wi*  them  mill- 
noises  in  my  ears  for  ever,  until  I  could 
scream  out  for  them  to  stop^  and  let  me 
have  a  little  piece  o*  quiet — and  wi'  the 
fluff  filling  my  lungs,  until  I  thirst  to  death 
for  one  long  deep  breath  o*  the  clear  air  yo* 
speak  ODr— and  my  mother  gone,  and  I  never 
aole  to  tell  her  again  how  I  loved  her,  and  o* 
all  my  troubles, — ^I  think  if  this  life  is  th'  end. 
and  that  there*8  no  God  to  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  all  eyes — ^yo*  wench,  yo* !  *'  said 
she,  sitting  up,  and  clutching  violently,  almost 
fiercely,  at  Margaret's  hand,  **I  could  go 
mad,  and  kill  yo*,  I  could.**  She  fell  back 
completely  worn  out  with  her  passion. 
Margaret  knelt  down  by  her. 

"  Bessy — we  have  a  Father  in  heaven.** 

"  I  know  it !  I  know  it !  "  moaned  she, 
turning  her  head  uneasily  from  side  to  side. 
"I  am  very  wicked.  I  have  spoken  very 
wickedly.     Oh !  don't  be  frightened  by  me 


and  never  oome  ag&lA.  I  would  not  harm 
a  hair  of  your  head.  And,"  opening  her 
eyes,  and  looking  earnestly  at  Margaret^ 
"I  believe,  perhaps,  more  thwti  yo*  do  o* 
what's  to  come.  I  read  the  Book  o*  Bev^ 
lations  unt^l  I  know  it  off  by  lieart,  and  I 
never  doubt  when  Fm  waking,  and  in  my 
senses,  of  all  the  glory  I'm  to  come  to." 

"Don't  let  us  talk  of  what  fancies  eome 
into  your  head  wben  you  are  ferertrii.  I 
would  rather  hear  something  about  what 
you  used  to  do  when  you  were^well." 

"I  think  I  was  well  when  mother  died, 
but  I  have  never  been  rightly  strong  sin* 
somewhere  about  that  time.  I  began  to 
work  in  a  carding  room  soon  after,  and  the 
fluff  ffot  into  my  lungs,  and  poisoned  me." 

*  Fluff  ?  "  said  Margaret,  Inquiringly. 

•'Fluff,"  repeated  Bessy.  *^Little  bits,  as 
fly  off  fro*  the  cotton,  when  th^r're  carding' 
it,  and  fill  the  air  till  it  looks  aU  fine  white 
dust.  They  say  it  winds  around  the  lungs, 
and  tightens  them  up.  Anyhow,  there's 
many  a  one  as  works  in  a  cardlng-room, 
who  falls  into  a  waste,  couching  and  spitting 
blood,  because  tliey*re  just  poiBoaed  by  the 
fluff" 

^  But  cant  it  be  helped  ?  *'  asked  Margaret. 

^  I  dunno.  Some  folk  have  a  great  wheel 
at  one  end  o*  their  cardinc-rooms  to  make  a 
draught,  and  cariy  off  th*  dust;  but  that 
wheel  costs  a  deal  o'  money — ^five  or  six  hun- 
dred pound,  maybe,  and  brings  in  no  profit ; 
so  it*a  but  a  few  of  th*  masters  as  will  put  *em 
up  ;  and  Tve  heerd  tell  o*  men  who  did  not 
like  working  in  places  where  there  was  a 
wheel,  because  they  said  as  how  H  made  *em 
hungiy,  at  after  they'd  been  long  used  to  idwal- 
lowing  fluff,  to  go  without  it,  and  that  tfaei^ 
wage  ought  to  be  raised  if  they  were  to  work 
in  such  places.  So  between  masters  and  men 
th*  wheels  fall  through.  I  know  I  wish  there'd 
been  a  wheel  in  our  place,  though." 

"Did  not  your  fiither  know^about  it-f" 
asked  Margaret. 

"Yes !  And  he  were  sorry.  But  our  fac- 
tory were  a  good  one  on  the  whole ;  and  a 
steady  likely  set  o'  people ;  and  father  was 
afeared  of  letting  me  go  to  a  strange  place, 
for  tho'  yo*  would  na  think  it  now.  many  a 
one  then  used  to  call  me  a  gradely  lass 
enough.  And  I  did  na'  like  to  'be  reckoned 
nesh  and  soft,  and  Mary's  schooling  were  to 
be  kept  up,  mother  said,  and  father  he  were 
always  liking  to  buy  books,  and  goto  lectures 
o'  one  kind  or  another — all  which  took 
money — so  I  just  woHced  on  till  I  shall  ne*ier 
get  the  whirr  out  o'  my  ears,  or  the  fluff 
out  o'  my  throat  i'  this  world.    That's  all." 

"  How  old  are  you  ? "  asked  Margaret 

"  Nineteen,  come  July." 

"And  I  too  am  nineteen."  She  thought^ 
more  sorrowfully  than  Bessy  did,  of  the  con- 
trast between  them.  She  could  not  speak 
for  a  moment  or  two  for  the  emotion  she  was 
trying  to  keep  down. 
"About  Mary  t"  said  Bessy.   ^Iwantedto 
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isk  jo'  to  be  a  friend  to  her.  Slie*8  seven- 
teen, but  she'ff  th'  la«t  ou  us.  And  I  don't 
want  ber  to  go  to  th*  mill,  and  yet  I  dunno 
what  ifhe's  fit  for." 

"She  could  jjot  do**— yjlargaret  glanced 
unoonadoualy  at  the  uvcleaned  comers  of 
the  room  — *f  She  could  hardW  undertake  a 
servant's  place,  could  ale?  We  have  an  old 
fi^hfnl  .a^van^  almost  a  friend,  who  wants 
hdp^  but  who  is  very  particular  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  right  ta  plague  her  with  giving  her  any 
aqslitance  that  would  ideally  be  an  annoyance 
and  an  irritaUon." 

•'No,  I  see.  I  reckon  yo're  right  Our 
Mary  is  a  good  wench ;  but  who  has  she  had 
to  teach  her  what  to  do  about  a  house  1  No 
mother,  and  me  at  the  mill  till  I  were  good 
for  nothing  but  scolding  her  for  doing  midly 
wli^  I  did  not  know  how  to  do  a  bit.  But  I 
wish  she  could  ha'  lived  wi*  yo*,  for  all  that.*' 

**  But  even  though  she  may  not  be  exactly 
fitted  to  come  amriive  with  us  as  a  servant 
— AAd.  I  don*t  know  about  that — I  will 
always  try  ^d  be  a  friend  to  her  for  your 
sake,  Besa^.  And  now  X  must  go.  I  will 
come  again  as  soon  as  t  can ;  but  if  it 
shouJd  not  be  to-morrow,  or  the  next  dav,  or 
even  a  week  or  a  fortnignt  hence,  don't  tnink 
rve  forgotten  you.    I  may  be  busy," 

**  I'll  know  yo'  won't  forget  me  again.  I'll 
not  mistrust  yo'  no  more.  But  remember, 
in  A  week  or  a  fortnight  I  may  be  dead  and 
buried  1 " 

"  I'll  camfi  as  soon  as  I  can,  Bessy,**  said 
Margaret, squeezing  her  hand  tight  ''But 
you'll  let  me  know  if  you  are  worse.'* 

^  Aye,  that  will  I,*  said  Bessy,  returning 
the  pressure^ 

From  that  day  forwards  Mrs.  Hale  became 
more  and  more  of  a  suffering  invalid.  It  was 
now  drawing  near  to  the  anniversary  of 
Edith's  marriage,  and,  looking  back  upon  the 
year's  accnmulatecl  heap  of  troubles,  Mar- 
garet wondered  how  they  had  been  borne. 
If  she  could  have  anticipated  them,  how  she 
would  have  shrunk  away  and  hid  herself 
from  the  coming  time !  And  yet  day  by  day 
had,  of  itself  and  by  itself^  been  very 
^durable,  small,  keen,  bright  Uttle  spots  of 
positive  enjoyment  havmg  come  sparkling 
iato  the  very  middle  ot  sorrows,  A  year 
ago*-or  when  she  first  went  to  Helstone,  and 
&t  became  silently  conscious  of  the  queru- 
loosness  in  her  mother's  temper,  she  would 
have  groaned  bitterly  over  the  idea  of  a  long 
illne^  to  be  borne  in  a  strange,  desolate, 
Boisy,  busy  place,  with  diminishea  comforts 
on  every  side  of  the  home  life.  But  with  the 
increase  of  serious  and  just  ground  of  com- 
jklaint,  a  new  kind  of  patience  had  sprung  up 
m  her  mother's  mind.  She  was  gentle  and 
qaiet  in  intense  bodily  suffering,  almost  in 
proportion  as  she  had  been  restless  and 
Ofilpressed  when  there  had  been  no  real 
cause  for  grief.  Mr.  Hale  was  in  exactly 
tbat  itage  of  apprehension  which^  in  men  of 
bis  stamps  takes  the  shape  of  wilful  blind- 


ness. He  was  more  irritated  than  Margaret 
had  ever  known  him  at  his  daughter's 
expressed  anxiety. 

"Indeed,  Margaret,  you  are  growing 
fanciful !  God  knows  I  should  be  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm  if  your  mother  were  really 
ill ;  we  always  saw  when  she  had  her  head- 
aches at  iKelstone,  even  without  her  telling 
us.  She  looks  quite  pale  and  white  when 
she  is  m ;  and  now  she  has  a  bright 
healthy  colour  in  her  cheeks,  just  as  she  used 
to  have  when  I  first  knew  her." 

"  But,  papa,'*  said  Margaret,  with  hesitation, 
''do you  know,X  think  that  is  the  flush  of  pain." 

"Nonsense,  Margaret.  I  tell  you,  you  are 
too  fanciful.  You  are  the  person  not  well,  I 
think.  Send  for  the  doctor  to-morrow  for 
yourself;  and  then,  if  it  will  make  your 
mind  easier,  he  can  see  your  mother.** 

"  Thank  vou,  dear  papa.  It  will  make  me 
happier  indeed.*'  And  she  went  up  to  him 
to  kiss  him.  But  he  pushed  her  away — 
gently  enough,  but  still  as  if  she  had  sug- 
gested unpleasant  ideas,  which  he  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  as  readily  as  he  could  of 
her  presence.  He  walked  uneasily  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"  Poor  Maria  I "  said  he,  half  soliloquising, 
"I  wish  one  could  do  right  without  sacri- 
ficing others.    I  shall  hate  this  town,  and 

myself  too,  if  she ^P^y,  Margaret,  does 

your  moUier  often  talk  to  you  of  the  old 
places :  of  Helstone,  I  mean  f  •• 

"  No,  papa,"  eAid  Margaret,  sadly. 

"  Then,  you  see,  she  can't  be  fretting  after 
them,  eh  ?  It  has  always  been  a  comfort  to 
me  to  think  that  your  mother  was  so  simple 
and  open  thai  I  knew  every  little  grievance 
she  had.  She  never  would  conceal  anything 
seriously  affecting  her  health  firom  me : 
would  she,  eh,  Margaret  X  1  am  quite  sure 
she  would  not.  So  don't  let  me  hear  of  these 
foolish  morbid  ideas.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss^ 
and  run  off  to  bed.*' 

But  she  heard  him  pacing  about  (racoon- 
ing,  as  she  and  Edith  used  to  call  it)  long 
after  her  slow  and  languid  undressing  was 
finished — lone  after  she  began  to  listen  as 
she  lay  in  bed. 


OUT  IN  THE  WILDa 

FoRTT-PiVB  miles  to  the  Coco-MaricopA 
villages.  The  river  Gila  bends  to  the  north,  but 
will  meet  us  again  at  the  villages,  not  sooner. 
Forty-five  miles  without  water  and  without 
crass.  The  trains  of  waggons,  and  the  weary 
band  of  riders  must  be  hurried  by  the  mules 
as  quickly  as  mav  be  over  the  desert  stage  i 
the  forty-five  miles  must  be  got  througli 
without  stoppage  during  the  cool  hours  of  tn^ 
evening  and  the  night 

That  was  once  in  the  summer  of  last  yeai? 
our  predicament,  namely  the  predicament  ol 
Mr,  iBartlett,  the  United  States  commissioner 
attached  to  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Boundary    Clommission,   of   the   surveyorsy 
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engineerit.  soldiers,  and  other  members  of 
Mr.  Bartiett'i*  party,  eugaged  in  traveraiiig 
the  northern  fi'ontier  of  Mexico^  and  of  my- 
self. For  my  own  part  let  me  own  that  I 
neither  hungered  nor  thirsted,  nor  was  weary 
by  the  way,  having  been  carried  comfortably 
stretched  upon  a  sofa  through  deserts  and 
wildernesses,  and  among  all  savages  encoun- 
tered by  my  fellow  travellers.  I  was  carried 
about  on  my  sofa  by  a  couple  of  stout 
volumes  that  have  played  the  part  of  diair- 
men  excellently — let  me  say  so  much  in  a 
certificate  at  parting — never  wearying  or  caus- 
ing weanness.  They  have  just  been  equipped 
by  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  are  ready  to  carry  any 
man  who  will  make  use  of  them  through  many 
of  the  half-unknown  regions  ot  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua. 

Forty-five  miles  of  unmitigated  desert^  and 
-^re  traversed  much  of  it  by  moonlight.  It 
was  not  so  thoroughly  a  desert  to  tl^  fiincy 
as  the  ruin  of  some  mighty  palace  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  columns,  mr  our  way  was 
among  tall  ftuted  pillars  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  high,  now  and  then  buddmg  out  into 
grotesque  shapes,  or  balanced  in  groups  of 
two  or  three  and  four  upon  a  single  mas- 
sive stem,  so  that  they  might  be  likened  to 
enormous  candelabra.  At  the  base  of  these 
pillars  there  were  a  few  dwarf  plants  crowing, 
very  thinly  scattered  over  the  wh<ue  stony 
surface  of  the  plain.  The  moonlit  pillars 
were  the  chief  plants  of  the  district.  They 
had  sprung  up  out  of  the  rock  from  which 
they  draw  not  only  their  own  life,  but  the 
means  of  supporting  life  in  others.  Every 
column  is  a  gigantic  cactus,  of  a  kind  until 
recently  but  seldom  seen  by  trafVellers,  for  it 
exists  in  wilds  that  have  only  in  these  last 
days  come  to  be  frequented.  It  is  called  the 
Giant  Cereus,  or  more  commonly  the  Peta- 
haya,  that  being  the  name  it  bears  in  its  own 
country.  It  is  at  home  on  the  high  table 
lands  on  each  side  of  the  river  Gila^  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  of  Sonora,  where  it 
grows  often  in  the  crevices  of  rocks^  and 
other  places  out  of  which  one  might  think 
that  no  plant  could  get  sustenance.  It  takes 
such  a  form  as  has  been  just  described, 
shooting  up  sometimes  even  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet,  and  having  a  stem  occasionally 
seven  feet  in  circumference.  Imbedded  in 
the  fieshy  mass  of  the  plant  are  ribs  of 
elastic  wood,  extending  to  the  root,  and 
giving  strength  to  the  huge  column.  When  the 
plant  is  dead  its  flesh  decays,  and  there 
remain  these  bones  displayed  after  the  &shion 
of  a  mighty  skeleton.  In  addition  to  the 
fluting,  each  column  is  beset  with  clusters  of 
spines,  six  largQ  ones  and  many  small  ones  in 
each  cluster.  Xate  in  May  or  early  in  June 
the  petahaya  blossoms.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  the  summits  of  the  columns,  have 
many  yellow  stamens,  sti£^  curling  petals  of 
a  cream  white  colour,  and  are  altogether  about 
three  inches  across.  The  fruit  is  shaped  like 
a  long  egg,  and  of  alK)ut  the  bigness  of  an 


egg,  green  with  a  tinge  of  red  when  fully 
ripe.  Within  its  outer  coat  is  a  red  pulp, 
containing  many  little  black  smooth  seeds ; 
this  pulp  18  exposed  by  the  fruit's  bursting  in 
due  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  July  or  August, 
and  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  sodl 
being  dried  to  about  one-third  its  original 
bulk,  drops  out  of  its  skin.  It  is  then  in 
taste  and  appearance  something  like  the 
pulp  of  a  dried  fig,  but  its  taste  of  fig  is  com- 
plicated with  tiiat  of  the  raspberry.  The 
Pimo  and  Coco-Maricopa  Indians  coUect  this 
ripe  pulp  of  the  petahaya,  and  roll  it  into 
btdLs,  which  may  be  stored  and  kept  for  winter 
use.  They  also  boil  the  pulp  in  water,  and 
let  it  evaporate  until  it  has  about  the  thickness 
of  molasses,  in  which  state  it  is  preserved  by 
them  in  earthen  jars.  In  either  form  it  ia 
extremely  palatable. 

We  have  got  out  into  the  wilds  indeed 
when  we  are  among  Pimos  and  Coco-Mari- 
copas,  who  eat  petahjBkya  pulp  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Gila.  Is  it  allowable  to  refer  for 
a  minute  to  the  map  ?  Into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia flows  the  Kio  Colorado.  The  last 
tributary  to  the  Colorado  flowing  from  the 
interior  is  the  Gila,  which  comes  to  it  through 
an  extensive  tract  of  uninhabited  desert, 
broken  with  isolated  mountains,  destitute  of 
grass,  or  wood,  or  water.  The  course  of  the 
Gila  is  throujghout  by  rocky  wilds  and  barren 
plains  in  which  man  cannot  live.  In  summer 
great  part  of  the  river  bed  is  dry  ;  water 
occurs  only  here  and  there — ^grass  only  here 
and  there;  the  mules  of  travellers  subsist 
mainly  on  willow  herbage  and  the  mezquit 
bean.  There  is  thick  vegetation,  especially 
willow,  cotton  wood,  and  mezquit  bean,  in 
many  parts  that  border  on  the  river  course, 
and  there  are  districts  upon  which  various 
Indian  tribes  have  obtained  a  footing.  Of 
these  the  most  predatory  and  cruel  are  the 
Apaches,  the  most  prudent  and  civilisable  are 
the  before-mentioned  Pimos  and  Coco-Mari- 
copas,  two  small  nations  living  aide  by  side^ 
spealung  distinct  languages,  but  close  allies. 
Of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America 
Air.  Bartlett  considers  these  to  be  morally 
the  best,  and  it  ia  his  opinion  that  they  could 
be  converted  easily  into  a  civilisea  com- 
mimity ;  a  small  one  certainly,  for  of  the 
united,  nations  the  whole  population  is  not 
taken  to  be  more  than  perhaps  two  thousand. 
They  value  teaching,  even  wish  to  learn  to 
reao,  pure  savages  as  they  are,  but  what  kind 
of  teaching  they  will  get  may  be  inferred  fipom 
the  fact  that  their  small  colony  lies  on  the  track 
of  the  gold  diggers,who  journey  overland  from 
the  United  States  to  California.  This  desert 
region  forms  in  fact  one  of  the  last  stages  of 
the  (Ufiicult  overland  route  to  the  diggings. 

With  the  thermometer  everv  day  above  a 
hundred  in  such  shade  aa  can  be  found,  with 
bushes  to  impede  a  waggon  near  the  river, 
rocks  and  loose  sand  on  the  plateau,  a  summer 
journey  by  the  Gila  cannot  be  recomnuended 
as  a  pleasant  expedition  to  the  tourist    We 
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came  dvery  where^  I  itiui  the  bomidary  com* 
BUBsion,  upon  tUe  ruins  left  bj  parties  who 
had  gone  ou  the  same  rpad  before  us.  Aban- 
doned waggons  here  take  th^  place  of  the 
dead  camek  of  other  deserts  ;  we  found  them 
occasionally  baking  in  the  sun,  or  arrived  at 
liJaces  where  we  saw  much  iron  strewn  aboot» 
with  fragments  of  vehicles^  tin  kettles,  and 
«amp  equipage  impediments  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  overburdened  men.  More 
valuable  property  lies  along  the  whole  over- 
land route  to  California  deposited  in  caches. 
That  Hudson's  bay  term,  oache^  has  extended 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Men  perplexed 
by  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  transit  on 
their  way  out  or  their  way  home»  bury 
valuable  property  that  they  carr^  with  them, 
in  the  hope  that  they  or  their  friends  may  at 
a  future  time  recover  it,  A  tree  or  rook,  or 
any  durable  phject  easily  to  be  reoognised  in 
after  time  is  selected,  from  which  bearings 
are  taken,  and  a  distance  of  say  fifty  feet  is 
measured.  At  the  point  so  found,  and  so  to 
be  found  again  by  any  man  who  knows  the  dis- 
tance and  the  bearings  chosen,  there  is  a  hole 
dug,  the  property  is  ouried,  and  protected  if 
needful  by  cloth  or  boardk  Tl^  earth  or 
sand  is  thrown  over  it  and  strewn  about>  so 
that  no  indication  may  remain  to  betray 
hidden  treasure.  Perhaps  to  account  for  any 
ioefEkceable  disturbance  of  the  ground,  a  camp 
fire  is  lighted  on  the  spot.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  every  hundred  caches  so  made  not  five 
«jre  ever  opened  afterwards  and  even  of  those 
same  are  discovered  and  opened  by  the 
Indians.  K  there  were  any  seed  of  fruitful- 
neos  in  all  these  buried  treasures  there  would 
be  stranger  things  than  petahayas  springing 
np  out  of  the  deserts  of  the  Gila. 

Upo|i  one  spot)  when  there  was  evidence 
of  a  great  breaking-up  of  property,  the  tires 
oC  two  wheels  straightened  bad  been  em- 
bedded firmly  in  the  soil.  They  were  no 
deubt  landmarks  from  which  bearings  and 
distances  had  beea  taken  for  a  cache.  Fai^ 
tiier  on,  after  descending  from  aereat  of  table 
landy  there  was  a  i^ece  of  rockv  ground 
covered  with  fragmentsof  trunksandwiaggonG^ 
among  which  were  human  bones  and  skulls. 
That  was  the  sc^ie  of  the  disaster  that  fell 
ML  the  family  of  Mr.  Oatmanin  March  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Mr. 
Oatman  was  travelling,  in  company  with 
other  emigrants,  and  had  with  him  waggons 
and  me^rchandise.  Against  advice,  he  set  oS 
in  advance  of  his  companions  from  the  Pimo 
viUages.  His  little  son  came  back  among  the 
TndianB  some  days  afterwards,  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old,  beaten  and  braised,  who 
had  returned  on  foot  throueh  seventy  miles 
of  wilderness,  forty-five  of  them  without 
water,  to  report  that  the  Indians  had  killed 
his  fisither  and  his  mother,  and  carried  off  his 
aistert.  He  had  himself  been  beaten  and  left 
for  dead.  When  he  revived  he  had  seen  only 
the  mangled  bodies  of  his  parents,  and  the 
wreck  01  their  property.    Mia  two  sisters. 


girls  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  were 
gone.  The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  were 
Apadie  Indians,  and  the  Maricopas  went 
with  the  child  on  a  fruitless  expedition  for 
the  recovery  of  the  two  girls  who  are  at  this 
hour,  if  they  be  not  killed,  detained  among 
the  savages.  The  Maricopas  covered  Mr. 
Oatman  and  his  wife  with  stones,  for  no  grave 
could  be  dug  in  those  inhospitable  rocks,  and 
went  on  to  inform  the  Major  at  Fort  Yuma. 

The  rocks  in  many  parts  of  this  district 
are  covered  with  rude  sculpture,  after  such 
designs  as  the  youngest  European  childi*en 
might  amuse  themselves  by  scrawling  on 
their  slates.  Mr.  Bartlett  doubts  whether 
they  mean  more  than  that  some  Indians  have 
in  these  places  amused  themselves  by  scratch- 
ing where  their  forefathers  have  scratched. 
The  sculptures  are  of  all  ages,  and  some  may 
belong  to  the  very  ancient  times  when  men 
lived  about  here  ^ho  built  tall  houses  of 
masonxy — **  houses  of  Montezuma,"  as  the 
Indians  have  learnt  to  call  them — casas 
grandes,  as  set  down  by  the  geographers. 

They  are  no  great  houses  that  are  built  by 
the  poor  Coco-Maricopas  of  to-day.  Their 
habitations  look  more  like  rabbit  warrens. 
There  are  twenty  or  fifty  of  these  houses  to 
a  village  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens  ; 
for  these  Indians,  unlike  the  Apaches,  settle 
upon  a  spot  of  ground  and  cultivate  it,  giving 
fruitfuluess  to  it  by  diverting  water  from 
the  river  into  aqueducts,  so  that  they  will 
use  up  in  summer  even  the  whole  stream  in 
the  irrigation  of  their  soiL  Their  houses 
are  dens  built  of  sticks  and  straw,  with  or 
without  mud.  Forked  poles  are  stuck  up- 
right in  the  ground ;  poles  are  laid  across 
them ;  and  about  these  there  are  sticks  laid 
so  that  a  rude  kennel  is  termed  in  which  a 
man  cannot  stand  upright,  and  into  which  he 
creeps  by  a  hole  some  three  feet  square. 
Hushes  or  straw  are  woven  between  the  poles, 
and  the  whole  mansion  is  sometimes  stuccoed 
with  mud.  In  these  houses  the  Indians  sit 
and  sleep,  and  to  these  they  retire  when  the 
weather  is  inclement ;  but  their  ordinary 
life  is  out  of  door  or  under  rude  arbours 
attached  to  th^  more  solid  wigwams.  Con- 
structed in  the  same  way  as  the  dwelling- 
house,  but  with  more  care,  loftier  and  better 
ventilated,  is  the  storehouse  of  each  family, 
in  which  wheat^  shelled  maize,  petahaya,  and 
all  the  provisions  for  the  season  in  which  no 
fruit  grows,  is  kept  in  vases  of  thick,  close 
basket-work,  larsre  enough  to  cont^  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  fimen  bushels  of  grain. 

The  party  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
boundary  commission  having  encamped  near 
the  Mmcopa  village,  was  soon  surrounded 
by  the  friendly  villagers.  One  of  their  chiefs, 
Francisco  Dukey,  who  spoke  Spanish  well, 
was  their  interpareter ;  and,  in  return  for 
white  cotton  cloth,  calico,  red  fiannel,  and 
other  shirts,  the  friendly  Indians  soon 
brought  into  the  eamp  such  provisions  as 
were  to  be  had  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
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Next  morniDg  there  wtw  a  great  stir  in 
the  commimttj,  be^auae  a  Maricopa  *vrttr 
party,  gaily  dressed,  and  moimted  on  good- 
looking  horses,  was  preparing  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Apaches.  They  had  no 
weapons  but  tiieir  bows  and  arrows,  and 
would  have  been  gkul  to  add  some  artiilexy 
to  their  efi^Mtive  foree  by  borrowing  a  lew 
muskets ;  bnt  since  the  Americans  were 
bound  in  pt^eyand  justice  to  take  no  part 
in  the  qnarr^  between  tribe  and  tribe,  they 
were  of  course  refosed  The  commissariat 
was  simple,  consisting  of  smaU  loaves  of 
bread  and  dried  meat,  and  the  equipment  of 
the  troops  was  in  acc^xiance  with  trie  usual 
military  taste-t-they  were  decorated  with  all 
the  finery  that  could  be  mustered.  Many  of 
them  wore  old  cotton  or  red  flannel  shirts,  and 
so  attired,  considered  themselves  to  be  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  A  ragged  shirt  discarded 
by  an  emigrant  is  the  greatest  treasure  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Maricopan  Brummel 
—he  wears  it  pure  and  simple.  What  more 
could  the  most  exaet  taste  desire  1  But  if 
he  should  chance  to  possess  several  such 
shirts,  or  even  pantaloons,  iu  that  case,  if  he 
makes  a  state  viait,  or  desires  for  any  reason 
to  appear  in  full  dressy  he  will  put  them  all 
on  one  over  the  other.  Those  who  had  no 
such  finery  wore  their  own  cotton  blankets 
folded  round  their  loins ;  and  those  who  did 
not  possess  this  garment  either  had  put  on 
only  a  coat  of  pamt«  The  men  had  aU  been 
more  attentive  to  the  dresMng  of  their  heads 
than  of  their  bodies,  and  they  had  decorated, 
also,  their  horses'  manes  and  tails  with  bits 
of  white  and  scarlet  clotb. 

The  Ck>co-Marieopa8  are  particular  about 
their  hair.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
understood,  that,  except  over  the  eyes  they 
never  cut  it^  and  that  when  fully  let  down  it 
falls  over  their  backs  and  shoulders,  reaehingr 
to  the  knees ;  commcmly,  however,  it  is 
knotted  up  bdkind  with  a  |preat  dub.  Just 
over  the  eyes  it  is  out  off  m  a  straight  line, 
so  thaJt  it  is  quite  removed,  not  merely  parted 
from  before  the  £fioe.  These  Indians  weave 
for  themselves  handsome  figured  belts  which 
they  wear  commonly  as  head  bands,  and  they 
usually  fill  their  hair  with  clay,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  cleaner  dressing  than  the  fra- 
grant fat  which  is  used  by  some  European 
tribes.  They  are  patient  weavers,  and  they 
grow  good  ootton,  but  they  weave,  only  by  a 
rude  and  slow  process,  white  cotton  blankets 
with  biff  borders,  and  head  bands  with  co^ 
loured  geometrical  patterns  that  resemble  the 
patterns  whidi  they  work  in  black  over  their 
pottery.  Their  pottery  is  like  the  Mexican, 
and  they  make  basins  also  of  basket  work 
(still  with  the  same  geometrical  patterns), 
that  are  so  closely  woven  as  to  be  impervious 
to  water.  The  women  drudge  more  than 
the  men,  and  may  be  seen  carrying  on  their 
heads  not  only  baskets  of  com,  bat  also,  on 
the  top  of  the  eom,  cradle  and  child.  Though 
the  men  often  go  wholly  naked,  no  Maricopa 


woman,  even  as  an  infant^  is  to  be  seen  with- 
out drapery  that  pass^  round  the  loins,  and 
hangs  down  to  the  knees.  Children  a  year 
old,  supp6rted  by  one  arm,  are  carried  about 
sitting  astride  np<m  one  of  the  mother's  hips. 

These  are  some  6f  the  oi^naty  habits  of 
the  Coco^Maricopas  in  which  the  Pimos  113- 
semble  them,  but  the  Piinos  speak  another 
language,  and  differ  tn  their  mede  of  disposing 
of  the  detA, '  The  dead  of  the  Marico|ms  are 
burnt,  those  of  the  Pimos  buried.  In  aH 
other  respects  the  two  nabiens  agree,  and 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  Maricopas 
moved  their  villages  fhmi  a  more  distant 
spot,  where  they  were  much  harassed  by  the 
Yumas,  and  came  to  live  near  the  friendly 
Pimos,  who  were  harassed  equally  by  the 
Apaches,  in  order  that  the  two  tribes  might 
unite  their  strength,  and  bold  their  own  by 
help  of  one  another.  Though  quietly  dis- 
posed, they  are  not  cowardly.  They  'fight 
well  when  they  must  fight,  and  when  they 
catch  an  enemy  they  torture  him  as  merei> 
lessly  as  they  would  t^mseives  be  tortured 
in  the  hands  of  the  Apaches  or  the  Yumas. 
Tiiey  fight  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  archery  meetrngs^ 
when  their  sport  is  to  shoot  at  the  tops  of  the 
petabayas.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
villages,  the  tallest  columns  of  the  petahaya 
are  often  to  be  seen  bristling  with  arrows 
near  the  summit. 

They  are  brave  in  war,  and  they  are  fidth- 
ful  too  in  love.  Each  man  takes  but  a  single 
wife,  and  though  it  is  his  business  to  oonoi*- 
liate  her  parents  with  glffe,  he  marries  only 
upon  receiving  the  free  assent  of  the  fair  one, 
or  rather  dusky  (me,  whom  he  is  courting. 
He  makes  love  with  a  Ante.  It  is  rather  a 
cat-Ksourtship.  When  the  Ck>co-Maricopa,  or 
the  Pimo  Indian  thinks  that  the  heart  of  his 
beloved  is  perhaps  inclined  towards  him  he 
proceeds  to  a  declaration  in  form,  which  he 
makes  by  taking  a  flute  of  cane  pierced  with 
four  holes,  sitting  down  in  a  bush  liear  the 
lady^a  dwelling,  and  setting  up  a  dismal  too- 
too-too  for  hours  together,  day  after  day.  If 
the  girl  takes  no  notice  of  his  call  he  is  a  re^ 
jected  suitor ;  if  she  be  disposed  to  marry  him 
she  comes  and  says  so.  The  bridegroom  is 
expected  by  gifts  to  compensate,  according  to 
his  means,  the  parents  of  the  bride  for  the 
loss  of  her  services,  the  services  of  a  girl 
being,  among  these  tribes;  most  valuable,  be- 
cause she  does  all  household  work,  and  even 
helps  to  till  the  ground.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  also  weaves,  but  generally  weaving  is  the 
work  of  the  old  men. 

Fraiicisoo  Dukey,  the  Maricopan  chief  and 
interpreter,  was  a  greedy  fellow,  with  the 
temper  of  a  Jew.  He  was  the  most  civilised 
of  his  tribe,  and  appeared  in  shirt,  pantaloons, 
and  hat  To  get  what  pickings  he  could 
out  of  the  Americans  appeared  to  be  hte 
business  ;  all  that  he  could  for  liimself  and 
the  rest  of  his  friends.  Francisco  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  the  visitors  as  guest  in 
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their  oampb  oociuilonaUy  luuided,  bread  «i)d 
meat  to  mi»  friends  wha  stood  w^ound,  «nd 
after  dinner  filled  \m  pUta  with,  good  thiiygp 
vbicU  he  lumded  roui^l  (of  them.  Oa  a 
aubeaqnent  oiccaaioKi  be  went  aa  far  aa  to  atrip 
the  tabde,  Xeayiai;  noibipg  lor  the  oook  and 
saryant  of  tbe  bpnonrable  Commiaeionora. 
Hnobto  bia  ownanrprisebewaa  not  again 
aaked  to  atpp  and  ainew  Fcancisoo  being 
civiliacd,  knew  tbe  potency  of  wbiakey.  He 
iutd.  eot  wbiakay  irom  emigrant^  and  be 
desired  wbiakey. from  Mr^  Bartlett  and  hia 
irieAda»  who  were  determined  never  to  giye 
inioiucating  driuk  to  any  Indiana.  Kot 
bavin^  it  aa  a  gii^  Mr.  Dukey  bpped  to  oome 
npon  It  aa  a  treaaure  trovf^,  and  tried  every 
jank  botUe  be  aawabout  the  tanta  or  waggons. 
Once  he  got  leaK>n  ayrufv  ^hasi  he  got  vinogar, 
another  tune  he  took  a  puU  at  a  mixture  for 
di«tfTh<»a«  AAer  that  m  was  aatisfted,  and 
tried  no  more.  Dr.  Webb,  iM^taohed  to  tbe 
Commiaaion,  waa  ooUecting  apeoimena  of  tbe 
natural  history  of  the  diatricta  visited,  and 
tbe  Indiana  wera  mncb  edified  and  amuaed 
by  the  contents  of  bia  bottlea>  and  the  dried 
d^ecta  bulging  about  tlia  tent  It  waa  sug- 
gested, therefi^  that  the  boys  of  tbe  village 
^ould  go  oat  to  eoUect  any  eariona  inaecta, 
lizards  or  anakea  they  could  find,  and  that 
they  ahonld  be  r6wai:tled  fi>r  ao  doing.  In- 
stead .of  Utting  the  boya  go.,  the  men,  for 
hope  of  reward,  marched  out  tbemaelvea,  and 
in  a  few  faoara  eame  with  a  few  graaaboppera 
and  cricket^  Although  useleaa,  Dr.  Webb 
xeceived  them  graciously,  encouraging  the 
eaptora  to  make  further  zoological  research. 
About  an  hour  afterwarda  balf-ardoaen  aturdy 
mfsa  marched  to  the  camp  in  single  file,  every 
man  awelling  with  importance.  The  lead^ 
advanced  with  a  grand  air^  and  tbe  Doctor 
got  bia  bottlea  ready.  Space  was  made  on  a 
table  for  the  prizes,  and  the  Indian  then  laid 
upon  it  two  amall  and  very  oommon  liaarda 
without  their  tailS|  those  having  been  broken 
off  in  the  catching.  For  tbia  contribution  to 
acience,  the  aix  men  i-equired  a  abirt  a-pieee. 
•  After  a  atay  of  aome  daya  with  tiie  Hari- 
fiopaa,  camp  waa  broken  up,  and,  after  a  abort 
expadition  up  a  tributary  river  to  inspect 
jBome  bouaea  of  Montexuma,  we  went  in 
direction  of  aome  of  tbe  Pimo  vilUgea.  By 
the  way,  one  evening  tbe  camp  waa  viaited 
by  a  fiahing-party  of  youuff  men»  jollv  dogs 
of  Indjy^^  who  danced  and  aang  while  they 
remained,  and  were  informed  when  they 
left,  that  a  few  fiah  for  breakfaat  would  be 
moen  acceptable.  They  promised  to  bring 
aome  in  the  morning ;  but  at  midnight  they 
eame  ImmJc,  arousing  every  bodv  witb  their 
ttoiae ;  and  nothing  would  auit  them  but  that 
OTOiybody  muat  get  up,  and  a  bargain  be 
atruck  forthwith.  Tbe  pile  of  fiah  brought 
Inr  them  for  a  breaklast  it  would  have  taken 
the  whole  camp  a  week  to  eat 

The  appearance  of  the  travellers  aa  they 
j^ypDoachod  in  a  long  aingle  file  atartled  the 
men  of  tbe  Pimo  village^  the  sentinels  in 


the  outakirta  ffave  tbe  alarm,  ^Apaches  1 
ApachesJ  "  and  tbe  Pimos,  mounted  witb  ' 
their  bows  and  arrows,  were  soon  acamperisfif 
at  the  aupposed  foe.  When  tber  discovered 
their  mistake  they  laaghed  cheerily,  and 
helped  to  fix  tbe  oamp.  Gamp  being  fixed, 
a  uiendly  message  was  dispatched  to  the 
chiel^  Cola  Asul  ^ue-tail),  who  waa  work- 
ing  in  the  fields.  He  soon  appeared  with  his 
interpreter^  and  came  in  state  wearing  several 
shirts^  a  blue  overooat,  fek  bat  and  pantaloons. 
The  burden  of  his  state  waa  much  too  heavy, 
for  him,  the  thermometer  then  atanding  at  a 
hundred  and  twenty.  It  waa  a  arelief  to  hear 
that  he  waa  aeen  presently  afterwards  not 
&r  from  the  camp,  aitting  under  a  tree  in 
none  but  the  clothes  Nature  |ave  him,  with 
bis  dignity  at  bia  side  tied  up  m  a  bundle. 

Tbe  reliffion  of  these  tribes  is  not  very  com- 
foriang.  Tbey  believe  that  after  death  their 
sonls  will  go  to  the  home  of  their  ancotOrs, 
and  live  in  the  greact  sandhilis  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bw  Colorado.  Tbe  souk  of  their 
enemies,  tbe  Yumaa,  will  go  to  the  aame 
place,  and  the  fighting  shall  continue  ever- 
more betweai  the  hoetile  raoaa.  The  limbs 
of  every  man*s  body  are  to  be  tranaformed 
into  wolves,  bate  and  owla. 


CONBCRIPT  SONS. 

Thbub  is  a  critical  pmod  in  the  life  of 
every  Frenchman,  of  which  we  in  England 
know  nothing.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  arrives  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  he  is  compelled  by  tbe 
laws  of  bis  oountvy  to  draw  in  a  great  lottery, 
that  chance  may  decide  whether  he  shall 
pursue  the  career  which  his  birth,  bis  ednca- 
tion,and  his  aptitude  have  marked  out,  or  shall 
pass  the  seven  most  iniportant  years  of  his 
life  in  red  pantaloons,  with  a  knapsack,  and  a 
musket  There  is  no  exception  to  tbe  rule. 
The  son  of  the  oldest  noble,  die  wealthiest 
banker,  the  neediest '  professional  man,  t^e 
poorest  peasant,  all  are  compelled  to  pass 
through  tbe  same  ordeal.  Wealth,  it  is  true, 
has  its  consolations.  The  impost  of  \Aood  is 
not  exacted  with  republican  rigidity.  All 
incur  apparently  the  same  risk ;  but  aome 
are  able  to  purchaae  immunity. 

It  ia  difficult  toexpreaa  the  influence  which 
tbe  extatence  of  the  law  of  conseription  has 
upon  the  forms  of  French  society,  and  the 
habits  of  French  thought  It  aaBiata  in  pro- 
ducing that  atate  of  mind — ao  remarkable  in 
many  inetaneea,  but  more  or  leaa  perceptible 
everywhere— which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  fever  of  the  gambler,^  and  which  at  par- 
ticular perioda  rendera  the  whole  nation  ready 
to  atake  ita  fortunea  on  thefaazard  of  a  die.  The 
French  youth  is  brought  up  in  the  knowledge 
that  at  a  definite  period  he  is  to  gamble  for  his 
own  destiny~-to  draw  it  forth,  white  or  Uack, 
from  the  bottom  of  an  um  or  an  old  hat  Un<- 
less  he  is  quite  certain  that  Uie  price  of  a  man 
cannot  rise  above  his  meana^  he  never  knows 
whetker,  at  tweatyK>ne  years  of  age,  he  will 
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not  be  incorponrted  in  the  army,  all  hia 
'  studies  and  all  his  projects  being  iQterrupted, 
probably,  for  ever.  Not  only  is  he  forbidden 
to  marry  until  he  **  has  satisfied  the  law  " — 
that  is  the  expression — but  he  dares  enter 
into  no  engagement  of  the  affections.  It  is 
only  in  romance  that  maidens  can  be  expected 
to  wait  seven  years.  This  is  why,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  all  young  affections  become  in 
France  to  be  considered  necessarily  evanes- 
cent. The  notion  is  so  rooted  in  the  national 
mind,  that  the  contrary  appears  ridiculous. 
However,  we  may  add  in  passing,  that  as  soon 
as  the  great  event  has  happened,  and  a  good 
number  has  been  drawn,  in  very  quiet  demure 
places  mothers  hasten  to  marry  their  sons — 
to  find  wives  for  them — aud,  if  they  fail, 
mourn  like  BachaeL  In  the  agricultural  pro- 
vinces, an  old  bachdor  and  a  bad  subject  are 
S3mouymous  terms. 

'Diat  expression,  a  good  number,  is  sugges- 
tive of  speculation.  We  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  French  as  a  military  nation,  par 
exoellenoe.  We  have  read  their  history,  and 
seen  their  diildrea  in  shakos,  with  tin  swords 
and  guns.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  Th% 
conscription  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
when  the  whole  population  is  ready  to  rush 
to  the  field  o£  glory.  Nearly  all  that  we 
know  of  the  people  seems  to  justify  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  erro- 
neous. The  conscription  law  is  looked  upon 
in  eveiy  class  as  a  disaster  and  a  curse  ;  and 
parents  are  almost  aj&nid  to  set  their  affeo- 
tions  on  a  son  until  they  are  sure  he  is  not  to 
be  taken  from  them.  This  is  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  case  in  other  countries, 
where  the  state  exacts  the  same  terrible 
power  of  choice.  But  few  people  are  so  sta- 
tionary, so  fond  of  the  horizon  visible  from 
their  village  steeple,  so  suspicious  of  the 
people  in  the  next  parish,  so  fearful  of  distant 
danger,  and,  we  may  add,  so  iuacoesaible  to 
the  idea  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the  public 
good  when  tliat  sacrifice  is  exacted  as  a  per- 
manent duty,  and  is  not  suggested  in  an 
appeal  to  their  enthusiasm,  as  the  French. 
The  law  of  conscription  is  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain in  an  administrative  and  r^ular  way  the 
results  of  that  terrible  patriotism  which  once 
enabled  the  country  in  danger,  to  send  fourteen 
shoeless  armies  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier. 
Public  (pinion  expresses  itself  by  the 
mouths  of  women,  because  men  in  general 
are  checked  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
blame  of  timidity  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  The  mothers  speak  out.  The  law, 
thej  say,  is  a  barbarous  law,  at  variance  with 
the  progress  of  out*  civilisation.  It  either 
destroys  the  legitimate  hopes  of  a  young  man 
who  may  have  given  promise  of  remarkable 
talent — «ll  do  to  their  mothers  ;  or  inflicts  a 
fine  on  his  family  which  necessitates  many 
years  of  saidng,  sad  leaves  him  without  some 
of  the  means  of  instruction  which  he  re- 
qfiirea.  This  is  ihe  view  of  the  humbler 
bourgeoisie.  AmoDg  the  peasantry  the  terror 


of  the  coming  appeal  to  choice  is  greater 
still.  Power  of  purchasing  escape  is  ofcourse 
for  them  very  rare.  Those  to  whom  the  lot 
falls  miMt  go.  They  do  not,  however,  criti- 
cise the  law,  though  they  detest  it  when  it 
applies  to  them,  ^cause  they  conceive  it  to 
be  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  In- 
deed, scarcely  one  Frenchman  in  a  thousand 
of  whatever  class  can  understand  how  a 
nation  can  politically  exist  without  this  regu- 
lation. To  tell  them  that  the  English  raise  an 
army  by  other  means  is  only  to  provoke  a  smile 
of  itKjredulity.  They  either  disbelieve  you, 
or  disbelieve  m  the  army.  They  have  more 
than  once,  in  French  romances,  the  soene 
beinc  laid  in  England,  read  of  some  gallant 
youth,  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper,  or  son  of 
an  alderman,  and  named  Sir  Tomi,  who, 
having  satisfied  the  law,  and  drawn  a  good 
number,  has  the  world  all  before  him  when 
to  choose  ;  and  so  forth. 

The  avendon  to  military  life  general  in 
France  exhibits  itself  in  many  ways.  All 
those  who  can  afibrd  it  buy  a  substitute. 
Instances  of  the  contrary  are  so  rare,  that 
they  are  cited  as  wonderful  examples.  When, 
thei>efore,  the  period  of  drawing  comes  on, 
there  is  a  general  revelation  of  the  state  of  a 
family's  means.  Genteel  misery  is  at  once 
seen  through.  The  parents  who  can  allow 
their  son  to  join  the  army  must  be  poor 
indeed.  Most  strain  a  point  to  obtain  a  sub- 
stitute, from  affection,  but  many  do  it  from 
ostentation,  and  others  from  the  sad  necessity 
of  keeping  up  appearances.  If  Jules  is  not 
bought  in,  the  grocer  no  longer  gives  credit, 
and  the  butcher  sends  in  his  bill.  Nobody 
believes  in  a  suddenly  developed  martial  pro- 
pensity. If  he  go  for  a  soldier,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  too  poor  to  esci^.  What !  Not 
able  to  spare  twelve  hundred  francs,  or  fifteen 
hundred,  or  two  thousand,  or  four  or  five 
thousand— -for  so  the  price  rises  as  danger 
increases !  Mothers  stint  the  whole  house- 
hold for  years,  and  sisters  drop  sous  into 
money-boxes  to  avert  the  disaster. 

In  Paris  and  all  large  cities  there  are 
rerular  assurance  companies,  which  under^ 
take,  on  payment  of  so  much  down  before 
the  lottery  is  drawn,  to  promise  a  substitute. 
It  is  a  popular  opinion,  often  justified  by  the 
result,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  have  dealings  with 
these  companies.  They  are  called  **  d^ers  in 
men,"  '^marehands  d*hommes,*'  as  are  also 
more  particularly  those  worthy  individudb 
who  make  it  their  trade  to  find  out  idle  a^d 
capable  youn^  fellows,  ready  to  sell  their  sei^ 
vices,  either  directly,  or  through  the  medinm 
of  the  assurance  companies,  to  diseonaolata 
parents  and  the  impartial  state.  There  is 
always  a  market  for  courage  aud  reckless^ 
ness  ;  and  many  yo«ng  men,  who  from  indo- 
lenoe  or  misfortune  cannot  make  the  two 
ends  of  the  year  meet  to  their  satisfiietion^ 
are  always  ready  to  sell  themselves  at  the 
tariff  of  the  day.  Bills  of  various  sixes,  but 
generally  veijr  smaU^  posted  up  in  obasuce 
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places,  may  oonstantly  be  seen,  simply  to 
this  effect— ^Substitutes  Wanted  ;  '*  and  then 
follows  the  address.  I^e  dealers  in  men, 
however,  have  fine  estabMshments  on  the 
quays,  iad  in  the  great  srtreets,  with  sign- 
boards representing  gigantic  grenadiers  and 
tempestnofos-looking  hnssars,  to  attract  hero- 
ically disposed  passers-by.  Messrs.  Xavier 
Ae  Larsalle  et  CSe.,  Rue  Montmartre,  146,  are 
at  present  amioimoiiig  through  l^e  medium 
of  the  press  that  tb^  have  a  fine  choice  of 
sabstitutes  "  at  the  disposition  of  the  youths 
of  l^e  class  eighteen  bnndred  and  fifty-three, 
now  bein^  called  into  activity."  Sometimes^ 
from  capnoe,  or  in  hope  of  making  a  good 
bargain,  ^  a  father  of  a  &mily  * — tikis  is  an 
implied  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  these  mer- 
cenary warriors  —  plaeards  the  wall  with, 
written  handbills ;  or  you  may  see  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  man  in  excellent  condition 
may  be  beard  of  ibr  sale  at  such  an  address. 
These  substitutes  are  sometimes  soldiers  dis- 
charged after  their  regular  term  of  service  ; 
but,  generally  they  are  youths  of  vagrant  dis- 
position, whom  chance  has  spared.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  French  generals,  they  per- 
f<nrm  excellent  service  in  the  field,  but  are  re- 
markable for  a  tendency  to  insubordination.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
i^e  army  are  attributed  to  the  rempla^ants. 

In  country  places,  where  little  coufidence 
exists  in  the  companies  set  up  with  speou- 
iative  views,  it  is  not  nnoommon  for  seven  or 
-eig^t  heads  of  iamiliea  to  combine  in  a  sort 
«f  cUib,  each  advancing  a  certain  sum  for  the 
formation  of  a  fond  to  be  divided  amongst 
Pilose  of  their  sons  on  whom  the  lot  happens 
to  falL  The  peasantry  of  Bretagne  are  espe- 
cially averse  to  military  service.  In  manv  of 
tiieir  villages  are  sorcerers,  who  pretend  to 
have  the  power  of  selling  one  good  number 
•every  year.  They  are  never  without  customers, 
"wiio  sometimes  bid  high  to  be  ensured  a  life 
4>f  peace:  and  we  are  gravely  assured  that 
'their  incantations  never  fail.  AJl  these  oir^ 
eomstanoes  combine  to  show  that  the  military 
career  is  bv  no  means  popular  in  France. 
Another^  still  more  extraordinary,  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  The  eldest  son  of  a  widow  is 
exempt  from  servioe  by  right ;  and  not  a 
month  ago  a  peasant  killed  his  father  in  a 
wood,  in  order  to  bring  himself  within  that 
•category. 

The  youth  of  France,  then,  without  excep- 
tion, on  arriving,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  prepare  themselves  with  what 
cheerfulness  they  may  for  the  great  event  If 
they  are  abroad  they  must  return:  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  few  fathers  send 
ibeir  eons  early  to  foreign  parts,  even  if 
iempted  by  advantageous  offers.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  to  have  any  very  great  experience 
-ef  tiie  Ireneh  character  to  be  sure  that  in 
the  majority  of  case^  the  young  men,  who 
liave  sympathised  with  their  parents  most 
sittcerefy  m  endeavours  to  prepare  against 
iU-luck,   put  a  good   £Eice   on  the   matter 


when  the  &tal  epoch  arrives.  The  drawing 
takes  place  on  a  particular  day,  in  Flaris,  at 
the  Mairie ;  in  tae  provinces,  at  the  chief 
town  of  the  department,  or  the  principal 
viUare  of  a  canton.  Early  in  the  monung 
ail  Uke  lads  are  astir,  emancipating  them- 
selves for  ever  from  the  paternal  control. 
All  the  world  over  victims  are  adorned  as 
they  are  led  to  the  altar.  The  youths  whose 
hearts  are  trembling— not  with  physical  fear, 
but  with  anxiety,  fac  their  destiny  is  at  stales 
-—dress  out  in  their  best  clothes,  and  adorn 
their  hats  with  cockades  and  ribbons  prepared 
by  the  hands  of  sisters  or  sweethearts.  To 
see  them,  yon  would  fancy  they  are  all  boil- 
ing-over with  military  ardour.  They  set  out 
arm  in  arm,  and  gradually,  as  they  go  from 
house  to  hcHise,  and  hamlet  to  hamlet,  often 
sw^  into  potent  crowds.  The  country  rings 
with  martial  songs  ;  and,  as  it  seems  required 
by  immemorial  eustom  that  a  considerable 
halt  rtiall  take  place  at  every  cabaret  or 
anbei^e  by  the  way,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  before  the  afternoon  jollity  and 
comrage  come  together,  and  everv  one  pre- 
tends, at  least,  to  aspire  to  the  marshal's  b&ton. 

Each  district  is  required  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  nt  for  service,  according 
to  its  population.  By  "  fit  for  service^*'  is  now 
meant,  one  mdtre  fifty-six  centimetres  in 
height^  without  bodily  infirmities  of  any  kind. 
Not  long  since,  the  mUitaiy  height  was 
lowered  by  a  certificate,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  dwarf  portion  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
amining doctors  are  not  very  severe  in  finding 
out  defects,  and  are  qftm  blind  to  those 
which  the  patients  take  care  to  exhibit  and 
announce.  We  haara  known  a  man  forced  to 
serve  who  was  so  deaf  that  he  could  never 
hear  the  word  of  command.  In  spite  of  this 
laxity,  lK>wever,  the  peasantry  in  some  of  the 
provmces  of  France  are  so  illifed,  so  weal^  so 
small,  that  every  able-bodied  youth  is  taken 
away  for  service;  and  yet  very  often  the 
number  required  by  the  government  is  not 
made  up.  In  Paris,  Lyons,  and  the  other 
great  cxtieo,  where  the  workmen  are  com- 
paratively well  fedf  most  of  those  who  are 
designated  by  chance  become  soldiers ;  but 
thrcm^out  the  countiy  thirty-six  per  cent 
are  rejected  as  absolutely  unfit.  Among  these 
are  included  many  who,  like  the  fellahs  of 
Egypt,  mutilate  themselves  by  cutting  off  a 
filler,  or  drawing  their  teeth,  in  order  to  be 
^axempt  by  reason  of  infirmity. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  they  have  drawn 
their  numbers,  the  young  men  are  again 
called  upon  to  appear  to  undergo  an  examine 
ation.  if  the  district  has  been  required  to 
furnish  a  hundred  men,  there  is  tremor  and 
anxiety  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
eldest  sons  of  widows ;  second  and  fourth 
sons  of  families  of  which  the  first  and  third 
are  already  in  the  service,  and  other  pei^sons 
desifpaated  by  the  law,  as  well  as  the  dwarJ^ 
the  blind,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  dea^  the 
flOMumptoiV^^  weakly,  the  deformed,  are 
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to  be  deducted  from  the  bad  namben ;  bo 
that  many  of  those  penoBS  of  nomiiially  good 
numbers  are  oblu;ea  ultimateljr  to  go.  Some- 
tunes,  hfwevely  £oftgh  rareltTthere  arel  offei^ 
of  aubsotuliov.  -  T\e  Frenchman  of  twe%t^ 
one,  as  a  rule,  does  not  enlist.  There  are,  it 
18  true,  a  number  of  volunieeni  in  the  army) 
but  th^  have  entered  younger.  The  l«vr, 
which  m  moat  eases  is  so  ioalous  of  pa- 
ternal authority,  allows  enustments  after 
the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  all  wild  yondis,  who 
cannot  have  their  way,  are  accustomed  to 
threaten  that  they  will  eii^gage  themselves.  As 
soon  as  a  hopeful  youne  genueman  reaches  the 
rears  of  depravity,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
become  the  autocrat  of  his  household.  All 
his  whims  are  complied  with,  all  his  wishes 
satisfied.  The  mother  justifies  every  indul- 
gence by  the  necessity  of  saving  his  life,  or 
preserving  him  from  corruption. 

When  a  young  man  is  admitted  to  be 
in  a  sufficiently  healthv  state  to  serve  his 
country,  he  receives  what  is  called  a  feuiUe 
de  ix»ute,  and  is  ordered  to  loin  a  particular 
regiment.  Perhaps  he  may  have  to  traverse 
the  whole  of  Frwioe.  We  met,  on  a  Sadne 
steamer,  once,  a  young  fellow,  who  told  us 
very  dismally  that  he  was  going  to  join  his 
regiment  at  Carcassonne.  This  is  the  first  time, 
probably,  that  such  a  youth  has  ever  been 
let  loose  mto  the  world,  beyond  parental  or,  at 
any  rate,  neighbouring  surveillance.  He  soon 
adopts  a  what-do-I-care  sort  of  look  and 
manner,  and  feels  preetorian  impulses  bubble  up 
within  him.  On  his  arrival  at  his  quarters,  the 
old  hands,  seeing  that  he  is  terribly  green,  un- 
dertake to  polish  him  up.  They  b^tn  by  mak- 
ing him  spend  the  money  which  his  mother  has 
slipped  into  his  hand  at  parting;  and  which  he 
has  not  disposed  of  on  the  way.  in  wine  and 
brandy — ^which  they  drink ;  and  in  tobacco— 
which  they  smoke.  They  teach  him  all 
manner  of  new  games  at  cards,  especmll^ 
those  in  which  the  loser  is  to  remam  until 
fortune  turns — which  it  never  does — with  his 
nose  in  a  split  stick.  The  young  conscript 
fancies  that  he  is  highly  honoured.  Then 
they  proceed  to  show  him  that  this  is  a  rough 
world  He  Lb  compelled  to  learn  the  sword- 
exercise  with  masters  of  the  art,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  button,  contrive  to  lacerate  his 
breast  and  arms.  Sometimes,  just  as  if  these 
French  privates  had  taken  lessons  of  English 
Officers,  the  old  hands  wake  up  the  new  comer 
at  night,  and,  before  he  can  well  open  his  eyes 
put  a  wooden  sabre  in  his  hand,  and  order  him 
to  slash  away  at  some  terrible  dragoon,  who 
parries  at  firat ;  but  who,  if  the  attack  be  too 
furious,  soon  i^ows  the  young  victim  that 
defence  is  part  of  the  art  of  war. 

The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that 
French  soldiers  of  t^e  line  are  wonderfully 
small,  although  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  picked  men  of  the  country.  The  dimi- 
nutiveness  no  doubt  arises  from  the  general 
poverty — absolute  want  of  food.  Not  only 
IS  the  average  consumption  of  meat  per  head 


little  above  an  ounte  a  day,  but  in  many 
provinces  the  people  have  never  tasted 
wheatan  brei^  They  live  on  burley  and 
^at|,  <te|nu(^  beatfs,  ve^liabks)  often  not  in- 
auflci|nt|  qiiaBtities.  F^ifen^  t^eiiBfore,  the 
young  conscript  is  transferred  to  his  r^- 
nient|  and  fed  upon  meat,  he  alwa3rB  becomes 
HI :  aithoUffh  afterwards,  when  his  system  has 
aooustomeci  Haeif  to  this,  new  kind  of  food 
for  two  or  three  years,  he  finds  the  rations 
insufficient.  The  tremendoui  exertion  he  un- 
dergoes as  a  preparation  for  active  service 
ffives  him  a  terrible  appetite ;  and  he  is  ever 
looking  about,  seeking  what  he  may  devour. 

The  people  usually  speak  in  a  tone  of  com- 
miseration of  the  common  soldier,  whether 
he  appear  befbre  them  in  the  character  of  a 
touriourou — the  vul^  designation  of  a  young 
conscript— or  of  a  piou-piou,  regular  soldier. 
Unless  he  happen  to  belong  to  a  family  in 
easy  circumstances,  who  furnish  him  with 
aid  now  and  then,  he  has  only  one  sons 
per  day  at  his  disposal,  for  tobacco,  brandy, 
and  other  enjoyments.  He  is  besides  so 
common  a  character,  that  he  has  few  of  the 
consolations  of  a  dashing  life-guardsman. 
Servant-maids  do  not  look  up  to  him  with 
awe  and  admiration,  although  they  may  now 
and  then  vouchsafe  a  glance  of  indulgent  pity. 
His  costume  suggesta  nothing  but  poverty  ; 
and  the  lonff  peace  has  almost  dissociated  it 
from  the  idea  of  glory.  He  is  constantly 
seen  escortine  along  the  crowded  streeto  of 
Paris,  with  all  military  precaution,  a  miser- 
able begear,  a  drunken  brawler,  or  a  too 
eloquent  fish-woman.  Three  men  with  fixed 
bayonete  are  the  fewest  required  for  a  ser- 
vice of  this  kind.  The  Eastern  war  wil^ 
however,  probably  in  a  great  measure  change 
all  this ;  for,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  French 
soldier  fights  nobly.  It  should  be  added  to 
his  honour,  on  the  testimony  of  one  who  has 
had  dailv  opportunities  of  seeing  him  in  and 
about  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  that  he  is  a 
firood-humoured,  pleasant,  well-conducted  feV- 
low,  with  a  vast  deal  of  the  true  gentleman 
in  his  breast  As  to  his  officers,  they  are  pro 
bably  better  trained  for  their  woric  and  less 
disposed  to  shirk  it  or  make  lij^t  of  it,  than 
any  class  of  men  in  the  world. 
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MEDICAL  PRACTICE  AMONG  THE 

POOR. 
A  coMPLiiNT  lies  before  me  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  poor  often  find  in  obtaining 
medical  attendance ;  of  the  neglect  and  some- 
times oppression  that  they  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  medical  practitioners.  Such  a  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  public  is  not  alto- 
gether just.  The  whole  mass  of  the  poor  in 
this  country  is  thrown  upon  the  almost  un- 
assisted charity  of  the  medical  profession  ;  a 
charity  to  the  support  of  whicn  the  public 
contributes  scarcely  a  tithe.  No  buraen  in 
any  degree  resembling  it  is  sustained  by  any 
other  profession,  or  by  any  trade.  From  the 
working  clergy,  indeed,  in  many  places,  even 
a  greater  measure  of  gratuitous  toil  is  ex- 
tracted ;  but  their  case,  in  several  respects, 
diffei-s  greatly  from  that  of  the  surgeon  ;  who 

S'ves  time  which  is  of  money  value  to  him, 
ugs  which  are  costly^  the  services  of  an 
assistant  whom  he  must  pay;  and  often  is 
compelled,  also,  to  keep  a  norse  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  poor.  He  is  obliged  not  seldom 
to  turn  from  the  door  of  the  rich  man  who 
would  pay  him  for  his  visit,  to  fulfil  his 
duty  to  a  poor  man  in  more  urgent  need ; 
and  for  all  such  labour  he  receives  nominal 
payment,  with  few  thanks  from  boards  of 
guardians ;  some  of  whom  behave  to  him  with 
autocratic  condescension  or  with  inflated 
incivility,  as  if  surge<ms  were  slaves,  and 
they  assemblies  of  three-tailed  bashaws. 

The  public  knows  little  of  the  real  position 
in  which  the  sick  poor  stand  with  regard  to 
their  medical  attendants';  because  medical 
men  as  a  body  bear  their  burden  manfully, 
and  accept  the  charge  of  the  poor  as  an  inci- 
dent of  their  calling :  rarely  expressing  dis- 
content, and  then  oftener  at  want  of  thanks 
than  at  want  of  money.  They  know  that 
the  time  has  not  come  when  ratepayers  will 
take  a  fair  share  of  the  charitable  work,  and 
contribute  more  than  odd  pence  for  attend- 
ance on  the  needy  in  their  time  of  ffreatest 
need.  The  members  of  the  medioafprofes- 
sion  respond  freely  therefore  to  the  appeal 
made  to  their  own  humanity ;  striving  quietly 
and  heartily  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  their  position. 

I  trust  that  I  snail  not  be  thought  wanting 
in  humanity,  if  I  suggest  in  this  paper  little 
more  than  a  business  view  of  the  relations 


that  subsist  between  the  sick  poor  and  the 
main  body  of  the  doctors.  Mr.  Souchong,  who 
supplies  tea  to  the  poor  in  ounce  packets  at 
an  enhanced  price,  and  not  always  in  the 
state  in  which  it  left  China ;  Mr.  Sirloin,  who 
sells  them  the  chips  and  fragments  of 
his  meat  at  a  good  profit ;  Mr.  Wick,  who 
gets  the  halfpenny  out  of  the  poor  man's 
penny  candle,  may  hold  up  their  hands  at 
the  hardheartedness  of  an  apothecary  who 
meanly  connects  thoughts  of  the  sick  poor 
with  thoughts  of  his  own  day-book  and 
ledger.  Be  it  so.  Many  a  night,  when  Mr. 
Souchong  was  snoring  soundly  with  his  cash- 
box  on  the  chair  at  his  bedside,  I  and  thousands 
of  my  brethren,  in  town  cellars  and'garrets, 
or  in  oountry  cottages  by  lonely  hiu-sides, 
have  sat  sleepless  by  the  bed  of  a  poor  man 
or  woman  tossing  with  pain,  have  had  our 
hands  graq)ed  firmly  by  sufferers  who  held 
to  us  as  to  dear  life ;  and,  forgetting  our  own 
wearinesses,  have  laboured  to  be  strong  in 
help,  and  strong  in  sympathy,  to  cheer  the 
downcast^  and  to  comfort  those  that  mounied. 
Of  oourse  we  are  hardhearted.  Mr.  Souchong, 
who  happens  to  be  a  poor  law  guardian,  and 
who  knows  it,  says  so. 

Let  it  be  conceded,  as  regards  men  of  the 
pestle— and  I  don*t  mind  owning  myself  one 
of  the  brotherhood — that  we  have  among  us 
our  fair  share  of  black  sheep,  in  Uie  shape  of 
peccant  individuals,  and  that  there  are  some 
stains  also  upon  our  body  corporate.  But, 
with  all  our  faults,  we  are  not  an  affluent 
body.  I  saw  the  average  profits  of  all 
English  Qualified  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
calculated  some  little  time  ago ;  and,  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  they  did  not  come  to  so  much 
as  eighty  pounds  per  man.  Many  starve  in 
secret,  many  live  upon  their  friends  or  upon 
private  means,  until  their  turn  may  come 
to  earn  a  bit  of  pudding.  The  profession 
looks  to  an  undisceming  public  for  pa- 
tronage which  is  much  too  unwisely  and 
uneqtuJly  distributed.  It  is  full  of  straggling 
men  whose  competition  with  each  other  would 
be  fierce  if  it  were  not  restrained  by  gen« 
tlemanly  feeling,  and  a  rigid  code  of  etiquette. 
In  such  a  proiession  je^ousies  and  morbid 
sensitiveness  must -^  as  they  surely  do— > 
exist  The  folly  of  the  ignorant  among  the 
public  opens  mauy  a  profitable  path  to 
meanness.    Worldly  advantages  are  offered 
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moet  freely  to  all  medical  men  who  will  be 
bumbugs.  Some  surely  moet  be  too  weak  lo^ 
^thstand  temptation  of  this  kind ;  and,  in- 
•deed,  it  \m  well  ktto^  ihftt  so  far  as  we-comid 
^oso  with  hon0Uf>ar(«  have  all  so«ght  to  Sbtiify 
the  public  by  including  a  very  considerable 
jnaas  of  humbug  in  the  routine  of  o«r  daily 
practice.  We  are  not  to  blame  for  this,  amy 
wore  than  we  are  to  blame  for  the  heart* 
burnings  that  arise  among  ourselres  out  of 
the  generally  impovenahed  state  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  called  upon  as  it  is  to  give  its  services 
gratuitously  to  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  We  accept  cheerfully,  I 
aay  again,  t^t  laflt-ment«med  neoeesity ;  Imt 
it  is  not  requisite  that  we  MiouM  work,  as  we 
4K>  ceneially  do  wot^,  tmtbanked. 

A  parish  doctor,  who  does  not  fAiyne  the 
|»oor  wholly  on  pump  water,  Epsom  salts,  aind 
gentian ;  who  treatts  them  jnsil  aa  he  would 
tceftt  the  rich,  administering  large  and  long* 
veotttiuued  dcaes  €fven  of  such  medicmes  as 
nay  cost  him  sixteen  shilltngs  an  wmae  ;  not 
-djenying  them  qumine,  and  not  afhiid,  if  he 
thinks  it  of  any  service,  to  fet  a  pauper  coasntt^ 
pint  after  ptat  of  8araaparilla,-HBaoh  a  man 
spends  the  whole  pittance  which  the  ^parish 
^Olews  kim  upon  drags  thait  he  8upT»)ies  for 
parisl^  use.  He  also  nms  up  a  b4l  «l  his 
wBtrumeBt  maker's  for  teols  tieed'  in  per* 
fymaug  vacnous  smaH  cperntions  i^att  arise 
^Mitof  his  parish  pnictioe  ^  althevgh  the  saone 
munv  Bol  always  be  operations  recognised  as 
mmok  by  boards  of  guardians.  He  further 
pays  eighty  or  a  kvndred  pounds  a^ar 
"to  a  qufuified  assistant,  to^  help  in  the  parish 
work ;  or,  if  he  eannet  afford  that,  he  per^ 
fytma  the  parish  work  knoself,  to  the  great 
"damage  and  hiadranee  of  wtiatsrer  pilvate 
psactioe  he  nay  have. 

Apart  fi*om  a  sense  of  dniy  dose^  the  ^sole 
profit  that  a  m«dical  man  gets  out  of  atten- 
<4ittce  on  the  sick  nocn*,  is  eaperrienee.  But  he 
jRFts  that  oot  of  llie  indc  rich  who  pay  him 
ior  his  eares  ;  yet  he  is  content  to  take  it  as 
lus  only  profit  from  the  poer.  His  need  of 
••kperience  is  greal  He  ac<paires  it  firtA  in 
Ikospitals ;  in  which  poor  men,  women,  or 
children  are  colleetea  for  ffratnitotts  treat- 
neiit  by  the  foremost  men  of  the  profession ; 
who  in  ^at  way  bear  their  share  of  t^ 
ysrai  burden  (no  payment  being  attached 
%•  hospital  appointments)  ;  and,  at  the  same 
tkae,  impart  tai«sh  of  i^eir  own  practical 
bowlegs  to  ^keir  jaBdars.  Then  the  jiraiors, 
*filie&  they  have  reoeived  their  diplomas,  begin 
ptsctice  by  the  aequisitton  or  some  more 
experience  among  toe  poor;  and,  with  thsit 
wiew,  seek  small  salaried  positioBB  as  home 
^mrgeoDs  in  provincial  inirmaries,  or 
asaistaiits*— doew  of  the  pwish  work^-^^  the 
pay  of  establtiiied  surgeons. 

These  are  the  yomg  men  enticed  w4ilnper- 
anappers;  to  wiiom  the  poor  are  said  by 
Messieurs  Soachong,  Sinoin,  and  Wiok, 
to  be  shamefully  and  negtectfnMy  handed 
4irer       Ms.   Souflbong,    SirkMB,    and  ¥Mt 


fViendfei  refuse  on  their  own  parts  to  take 
eounsd  of  a  whipperBuapper ;  so  do  their 
betters  wi&  consicierable  unanimity.  They 
wait  uatit  he  has  more  experience  ;  that  is  to 
say, -until  he  hts  tried  his  prentice  hand.  suffi> 
ciently  amoug  the  poor.  He  would  be  happy 
-enough  to  attend  viscounts  and  bankers ;  but 
he  is  bMQen  by  society  to  try  his  hand  first 
among  beggars,  fie  does  so  in  aU  good  faith 
and  earnestness;  whereupon  cries  virtuous 
society,  it  is  a  shame  to  entrust  to  whipper- 
snappers  poor  men's  lives  !  Now,  I  believe 
that,  as  the  world  of  physic  £oes,  the  poor 
are  not  in  this  respect  much  to  bs  pitied ;  and 
that  on  the  whole,  they  perhaps  get  more 
true  help  in  the  way  of  medical  attendai^ce 
than  Several  of  the  dasses  next  above  them ; 
mcludlng  nearly  all  the  poorer  half  of  what 
are  called  the  middQe  dasses.  The  poor  man 
m  any  town,  if  dangerously  ill,  may  go  into  a 
faeepital,  where  he  not  only  gets  the  help  of 
such  professional  advice  as,  except  himself, 
only  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  summon  to 
their  cases,  but  he  gets  the  advice  carried  out 
lor  him  by  a  system  of  ddlled  watchinff  and 
tending  such  as  many  a  duke  Is  unable  to 
secure.  In  every  town,  almost  every  surgeon 
or  physician  tenons  for  his  skill  in  treatinjr 
any  given  form  of  disease,  sits  at  some  ho^- 
tal  or  dispensary  at  certain  hours  to  prescribe 
gratuitously  for  the  poor  who  come  to  him ; 
secnring  hnnself  the  opportunity  of  watching 
and  comparing  a  great  number  of  cases,  anc^ 
on  I3ie  other  hand,  giving  to  the  poor  oppor- 
tunities that  very  seldom  can  be  comfraussed 
b^  a  tradesman'b  purse.  Even  the  outndoor 
visiting  bv  whippersnappers  is  rather  a  gain 
to-  ttie  sicfe  poor  than  not.  The  young  prac- 
titioner, fresh  from  his  stucKes  and  his  hospital 
tHainAetg,  has  not,  indeed,  independent  expe- 
r^ce ;  but  he  has  the  best  and  latest  know- 
ledge fresh  in  his  head,  and  the  experience  of 
first-rate  practice  that  he  has  been  witness- 
ing, st^  at  his  fingers*  ends.  This  is  not 
the  ease  wil^  men  in  active  practice,  who 
camot  keep  pace  wiHi  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  m  their  own  profession.  Thus 
the  wh^f^rsnapperfnoyknow  more  than  the 
eld  established  man;  whose  very  success 
makes  him  a  man  of  routine  and  leaves  him 
no  time  for  study.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
youth  is  a  fool  who  has  lost  time  and  mis- 
used his  opportunities.  Granted.  Perhaps 
the  old  man,  too,  was  such  a  fool  in  lus 
youth ;  and,  if  he  was,  assuredly  he  never  had 
ft  in  his  power  afterwards  to  conquer  the 
ignorance  wil^  which  he  started^  He  has 
learned  only  to  Mde  it :  to  find  a  substitute 
for  kn^ewledge  sometimes  in  assumption-— 
sometimes  in  grufPhess  or  in  some  assumed 
eccentricity  of  manner.  But  the  young  fool 
who,  distrusting  himself,  is  not  bound  by 
any  delicaoies  of  position  to  abstain  from 
seeking  information  of  his  Seniors,  la  a  much 
safer  ooumellor  to  a  poor  man — or  even  to  a 
rich  man — ^than  th:e  old  fool  who  is  pledged  to 
maintain  a  character  for  wiadom« 


I  say  nbt^nig  at  all,  Ixere^  of  innjixaiified 
deoeivers.  Innamerable  are  the  qixaekeriea 
and  delusions  to  which  the  ignorant  poor  are 
exposed.  WhM  of  the  ^norant  rich  ?— even 
of  large  masaes  of  the  ricn  who  are  not  igno- 
rant--do  they  not  trifle  abo  with  ^eir 
health,  and  oner  themflelyes  up  yietima  to 
theorists  and  swindleiSy  aad  advertising 
<iuacks  ?  Here  is  one  way  for  all,  in  that 
matter.  The  only,  and  the  inevitable  dif- 
ference is,  thai  the  poor,  beings  as  a  body, 
ignorant,  are  in  this,  as  in  erery  other  respect, 
most  likely  to  be  led  astray. 

Inasmnch  as  they  are  nnrestrained  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings  and  their  passions, 
ike  side  poor  and  their  friends  round  about 
them  offer  also  to  the  young  practitioner  a 
useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  character 
in  eonnection  with  disease.  If  he  studies 
THToperly,  this  leads  him  to  a  rererence  for 
numan  nature,  and  a  very  anxions  care  to  fit 
himself  for  all  his  duties.  Once  upon  a 
time,  I  was — as  eaeh  of  my  brethren  has,  at 
one  time,  been — a  whippersnapper  iA  attend- 
ance on  the  poor.  I  had  charge,  as  qualified 
asdstant,  of  the  paupers  in  a  very  extensive 
and  thinly  peopled  comitry  paarish.  My  em- 
ployer paid  mQ  twenty  pounds  more  than  he 
nimself  received  from  the  board  of  guardians ; 
he  devoted  two  horses  to  parish  work,  and 
spent  also  perhaps  thirty  pounds  a  year  iji 
drugs.  That  was  a  long  time  ago  ;  when,  as 
the  noble  guardians  and  some  of  the  poor  said, 
I  was  very  young.  Bat  I  shall  he  very  old 
before  I  ean  foi^et  some  lessims  th«t  were 
taught  me  in  those  days.  The  pamh  was  a 
strip  of  country,  indnding  seaahore,  valley, 
hill,  and  moor. 

We  lived  at  one  esod  of  the  strip.  At  the 
«ther  end  there  was  at  one  tame  a  siok 
pauper  womai^  who  occiqHed  a  hillside  cc^ 
tage  with  her  daughter  Faith,  a  girl  of  about 
eleven.  Thej  had  no  neighbours,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  firiends.  On  entering  their  cottage 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  bare  day 
floor,  and  a  step-ladder  leading  to  a  half  floor, 
which  passed  for  the  upper  story.  I  used  to 
go  up  the  ladder  and  see  the  poor  woman, 
who  was  desperatdj  sick,  lying  upon  a  mat- 
trass  that)  with  a  httle  seanty  clothing,  was 
all  her  wealth,  except  the  eiri  Mother  and 
daughter  had  worked  in  the  fields  together 
— an  unfriended  widow  and  her  onhr  child. 
I  used  to  see  Faith  hanging  about  the  sick- 
le with  beautiM  devotion.  She  never  left 
her  charge  except  when,  three  or  four  times 
m  week,  she  set  off  on  a  seven-mile  walk  to 
the  surgery,  to  bring  reports,  or  summon 
kdp,  or  ask  for  medidne.  Seven  miles  into 
the  town  and  seven  miles  home  again,  over  a 
wild  country.  And  I  fouod  somethinjg  to 
reverence  in  her  large  earnest  eyes,  the  sUent, 
tearless  care  spent  by  this  poor  little  girl 
upon  her  mother.  Mother  was  aU  to  net. 
Ine  mother  lost,  her  younff  heart  would  be 
cut  off  from  the  whole  world.  But  she  never 
cnee   gave  way   to   grief:    her  whole  life 


•eenmd  to  be  staid  upon  determined  labour 
to  do  all  that  child  could  do  for  the  sick 
parent's  recovery.  Medicine  foi^ which  such  a 
messenger  had  coma  so  far  could  not  be  giveti 
carelessly;  and,  since  all  practice  among 
paupers  abounds  in  incidents  like  this,  the 
young  praetitioner  is  very  soon  tauglit  to 
feel  keenly  the  re^ionsibiliUes  of  the  career 
that  lies  before  him. 

I  used  to  have  a  weakness  for  yeast  dump- 
lings ;  and  there  is  fixed  upon  my  memory  one 
winter's  evening  in  my  whippersnapper  days, 
when  there  wa«  a  storm  of  wmd  and  rain  out- 
side ;  and  I,  believing  that  my  day's  work  was 
well  finished,  had  dined  well,  and  had  eaten 
more  yeast  dumpling  than  I  dai*e  record.  It  Ia 
a  property  of  diet  of  this  kind  to  cause  expan- 
sion of  the  body.  Therefore  I  had  unbut- 
toned my  waistcoat)  and  had  placed  myself 
before  a  large  fire,  trusting  niat  it  would 
assist  digestion.  Thereupon  came  galloping 
through  the  storm  a  man  who  knocked  loudly 
at  the  do<»-,  and  must  needs  carry  me  eight 
miles  away  to  help  a  brother  at  the  point  of 
death — as  I  might  suppose,  from  his  account, 
of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  He  was  not 
Kkdy  to  live  till  I  got  to  him,  but  I  must  go 
in  speed.  I  therefore  compressed  myself  wr 
buttoning  my  waistcoat,  got  a  horse  saddled, 
and  was  off  in  five  minutes  at  full  gallop. 
Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  ride  &8t  at  ni^t^  over 
bad  cross-roads,  up  hill  and  down  dal^ 
through  moorland  country,  against  a  hurri- 
cane of  rain  and  wind  almost  strong  enou^ 
to  blow  into  the  sea  both  the  horse  and 
the  rider  with  two  large  yeast  dump- 
lings in  his  stomach.  My  difficulty  was 
mater  because  I  was  a  very  young  man, 
fresh  from  the  schools,  who  nad  not  many 
weeks  accepted  the  necessity  of  horse-riding, 
after  no  other  experience  in  equitation  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  than  the  having 
once^  when  quite  a  little  boy,  been  thrown 
by  a  donkey.  I  do  not  know  whether, 
on  that  tremendous  night,  I  suffered  most 
from  the  wind,  tiiie  dumplings,  or  the 
saddle. 

When  I. reached  my  patient,  I  found  that 
he  had  cured  himself  with  a  peppermint 
lozenge. 

As  I  grew  older  I  learned  to  understand 
better  the  false  alarms  that,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  poor,ince8santly  arise 
among  them,  and  I  was  guilty  of  countless 
hard-hearted  refusals  to  do  more  than  send  a 
dose  of  medicine  to  ^  dying  **  creatures,  with  t 
promise  to  call  when  I  went  in  their  direction. 
Even  then,  because  I  gave  to  alarmists  the 
advantage  of  each  case  of  doubt,  I  was  coih 
tinually  yielding  up  fragments  of  useful  time 
to  useless  labour.  Terrible  outery  is  made 
whenever,  by  some  evil  chance  a  surgeon  fails 
to  go  out  with  his  help  on  mistakmg  a  real 
cry  of  wolf  for  a  fiilse  one.  If  the  whofe  truth 
were  known,  the  public  might  with  reason 
wcmderthat  such  refusala  to  attend  an  urg^it 
and  untimely  summons  were  not  made  much 
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oft€o»«r  at  tbe  wrong  time^^  For  ih&m  is  lud 
m^dicaJL  luajo,  y^ho  has  chaigo  of  the  health 
of  a  great  number  of  the  poor,  who  might 
not,  if  he  acceded  to  every  demand  they  make 
upon  hb .  euergLOB,  finaUy  ,g^ve  .up  eating, 
drinking,  sitting,  and  sleeping,  and  still  find 
every  aay*8  twenty-four  hours  only  half 
time  enough  for  doing  all  that  is  demanded 
of  him. 

Then,  we  are  often,  by  guardians  and  others, 
said  to  be  too  rough  and  off-handed  in  our 
dealings  with  the  poor.  Our  poor  patients 
come  to  us  for  sympathy  and  advice  in  more 
than  sickness;  and,  although  they  are  apt  to 
grumble  and  are  sometimes  thankless,  they 
well  know  that  we  are  to  the  be^t  of  oui*  power 
prompt  enough  with  a  real  and  hesrty  kind  of 
help.  Only  they  cannot  pay  us  as  the  rich  do 
for  palaver.  We  cannot  afford  to  indulge  them 
with  a  luxury  of  tiiat  sort  gratia,  aud  they 
have  none  of  it.  So  much  the  oetter  for  them. 
A  practitioner  resident  for  a  certain  time  in  a 
district  becomes  conversant  with  all  the  comr 
mon  aspects  of  disease  among  the  people; 
knows  also  the  people  and  tbeur  histories  ;  a 
great  number  of  the  oases  that  come  under 
his  notice  are,  therefore,  suoh  as  can  be  conir 
prehended  almost  at  a  glanoe.  As  for  the 
taere  talk,  I  think  few  people  accustomed  to 
polished  conversation  know  how  much  good 
feeling  may  be  exchanged  in  ten  rough, 
cheery  words  between  a  poor  man  and  his 
doctor.  Talk !  An  old  woman  once  said 
to  me  as  I  was  quitting  her,  *^  Sir,  there  you 
0  ;  you  never  hear  me  to  the  end."  "  Well,'* 
replied,  *'  I  must  go  now,  but  next  time  I 
oome  I^  stop  till  you  have  finished  ;**  and  I 
mads  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  I  got  nothing 
by  her,  and  there  was  not  much  the  matter 
with  her ;  bulb  she  had  alwiays  a  good  many 
complaints  to  tell  me  of.  I  resolved  then  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  measure  the  length 
of  her  tongue,  and  visited  her  next  when  I 
had  half  an  hour  to  s[)are.  X  sat  dowiL 
asked  my  patient  three  or  four  questions,  and 
then  left  her  to  talk,  saying  not  a  syllable 
myself  exc^t  by  way  of  interjection.  I  went 
into  her  room  at  three  o^clock.  Hy  dinner 
hour  was  five.  She  talked  till  half-past  six ; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  become  ravenously 
hungry  that  I  broke  down  in  my  experiment, 
and  cut  the  thread  of  her  discourse  suddenly 
short  But  I  went  away  confirmed  in  my 
belief  that  people  wlio  want  mere  talk  — 
eapecially  talk  aoout  theii*  bodily  ailments — 
never  have  enough.  You  may  as  well  cut 
them  off  at  the  sixth  word  as  at  the  sixty 
thousandth. 

Mrs.  Paggin  was  an  old  lady  with  just  such 
a  long  downy  beard  as  a  youth  has  when  he 
is  about  nineteen.  She  lived  at  tlie  top  of  a  hill 
up  which  the  way  was  short  and  sharp.  Down 
tnat  hill  she  used  to  descend  upon  me,  and  up 
that  hill  she  used  to  make  me  dra^  myself  on 
all  manner  of  errands.  She  wasoi  t  a  jpauper 
—Heaven  forbid ;  and  she  wouldn't  take 
advantage  of  the  Dispensary  or  anything  of 
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that  kind.  She  would  pay  wkt^  ai^^fOgpiA 
afibrd,  namely  a  shilling  a  week  wh^a ,  ther^ 
was  sickness  in  her  house  f  which  oontain^d 
children  and  grandchildren^  and  in  wi^ica 
there  always  vfa$  sickness.  So  she  pafd  n^ 
a  shilling,  a  week  after  a  ,plaa  of  her  ownj| 
which  made  it  amount  to  about  elghteenpepc^ 
a  year.  Now,  this  Mr&  Fa^pip^  who  would 
not  demean  herself  by -conmssmg  ppve^^t^i 
made  &  profession  of  the  most  anuizing  (Pif  I^J 
and  was  no  doubt,  pious  in  her  way.  The^l 
had  once  been  a  lamous  clergyman  in  our 
parish,  of  whoqi  it.  was  recorded  with  n^uq]^ 
admiration,  that  when  his  bishop  offered  him  I 
a  better  living,  he  declined  it,  and  whe^  the 
bishop  asked  him  what  he  could  g^v^  hMco, 
answered  piously,  "  Nothing,  unless  more 
ff^aoe."  Mrs.  Paggin  form^  herself  upon 
Uie  model  of  this  clergyman,  a4d  astonnd^4 
me  one  morning  in  my  sux^ge^y-  At  nine 
o'clock  there  were  usually  a  good  mai^ 
waiters  for  medicine ;  and  it  was  n^y  custoa^ 
when  I  went  to  them  to  inquire  from  whom 
each  piess^ger  came,  that  I  might  know 
generally  what  had  to  be  done.  On  one 
occasion,  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  twenty,  or 
thirty,  there  sat  Mrs.  Paggin  with  a  look  of 
resignation. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Paggin,"  I  said,  "  what  do  yoa 
wantr* 

Here  was  a  golden  opportunily.  Sb/s  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  saying  a  memc>- 
rable  thing  that  had  occurred  to  the  eminent 
divine :  up^  therefore,  went  the  whites  of  her 
eyes,  and  she  replied, ''  More  grace ! "  , 

Perhaps  the  next  person  would  be  a  man 
who ''  thought  he  wanted  some  stuff  because 
he  was  all  of  a  dither  and  scrawL"  That  wa^ 
di  man  you  could  understand^  but  then. there 
might  oome  another  who  would  meddle 
ignorantly  with  high  things. 

'*  Now  then,  Mrs.  Eathen.''  Mrs.  Eathen 
had  a  face  one  mass  of  skin  disease.  "  How 
did  your  last  medicine  agree  with  you  ? " 

*'  Oh,  dear  sir,  it  had  a  powerful  effeqt,*' 

"What  effect?" 

^'  Oh,  dear  sir,  it  was  just  ais  if  the  devil  had 
taken  me  by  the  elbow  and  turned  me  rig^ 
round." 

"  Well,  did  you  go  on  taking  it  and  turixing 
round." 

"  No,  dear  sir,  by  the  Lord's  mercy  I  let  the 
bottle  fall ;  for  if  I  hadn't  let  the  bottle  £01--- 
when  by  the  blessings  of  Providence,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  sir,  it  was  broke— *^I  should  have 
been  sure  to  have  gone  on  taking  it  according 
to  your  orders,  in  which  case  I  should  hav^ 
been  a  dead  woman  at  this  time." 

These  are  real  conversations — types  of  a 
large  class  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
busy  weary  men,  who  are  carrying, about  a 
day's  work  in  their  heads — ^however  able  tp 
make  right  allowances  and  feel  right  syi^- 
pathies  —  should  sometimes,  in  the  heat  of 
occupation,  be  made  irritable  by  the  reci;^ 
rence  of  such  nonsense. 

Let  Mr.  Souchong,  who  is  so  tremendoi^as  a 
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gtaiTtfti^ttj  ^Mr.  J6tiete,  Wbo  together  with  his 
Wifti'kta^nts  the  neglwfc  of  (die  eidk  poor, 
is  exposed  in  newppaper  feportB-^let  Mr. 
Bdilbhong  oi*  Mi.  Jones  go  into  harness, 
gifted  by  gottJe  good  ^nius  with  perfeet 
pH)fes*4o{ial  abflit/.  Wr,  Souchong  at  any 
HH^  mvtst  be  m6re  df  an  atigel  than  I 
^idhiin  fbr,  if  he  does  not  in  six  months  find 
{ifitiiseirin  some  case  or  other  exposed  as  a 
b^btoian,  and  see  a  forest  of  hands  lifted  up 
fed  dUmar  at  his  misconduct.  Let  it  not  be 
iappdsedthat  I  Speak  ffeelingly,  as  having  been 
iii  «tiy  great  disgrace  myself.  I  have  not ; 
b*^t  1  do  notkndw  how  soon  I  may  be.  Every 
practitianer  is  more  or  less  stunr  by 
eon^tant  small  misunderstandings  and  acts 
of  ingratitude  on  the  pcirt  of  the  igno- 
rant^  for  whom  he  works.  Every&>dy 
has  more  or  less  neglected  some  Thomp- 
son, offended  some  Jcmnson,  not  understood 
the  case  of  some  Harrison,  or  suffered  a  care- 
less dispenser  to  send  the  wrong  medicine  to 
some  Wilson.  Every  man  hi  practice  knbws 
howmudi  misconception,  how  little  justice, 
bt  fair  and  generous  consideration  is  usually 
mixed  up  with  grumblings  of  this  kind.  If 
the  pubnc  could  but  understand  what  active 
practice  means,  it  would  spend  more  time 
in  thanking  medical  m&a  for  what  they 
generously  do,  than  in  reproaching  them 
lot  want  of  generosity  by  reason  or  short- 
j66mfng8. 

As  a  body,  I  have  said,  mecKcal  practi- 
ISoners  thoroughly  respect  the  poor,  ana  know 
how  to  obtaitk  their  confidence.  Both  have 
iheir  own  ways  of  dealing  with  each  other  ; 
but,  each  to  each,  are  good  friends,  and  they 
kno^  it. 

I  must  speak  another  word  of  the  true 
hisarts  that  poor  men  have ;  for  I  would  not 
do  them  wrong  by  dwelling  too  exclusively 
bn  thieir  weak  points.  There  was  a  woman 
in  k  row  of  ill-constructed  cottages — all  feve** 
nests— ^n  peril  of  her  life  with  fever.  She  had 
a  rough-looking  husband,  a  collier,  and  some 
young  children.  I  spoke  to  the  landlord,  and 
eitmsed  that  and  other  cottages  to  be  white- 
washed ;  and  1  then  suggested  to  the  hus- 
band Qiot  with  much  hope,  for  I  did  not  see 
bjw  mey  Were  to  be  carried  out)  ideas  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  cleanliness.  Kext 
diy  1  found  him  upon  his  knees,  with  pail 
lUld  scrubbing-brush,  at  work  upon  the  kitchen 
fiobr.  He  had  become  nurse  to  his  wife,  and 
more  than  that ;  for  it  was  no  smiill  thing  to 
i»ethe  pride  of  the  rough  collier  put  aside, 
Had  the  great  hands  and  arms  engaged  in 
trundling  mops  and  scrubbing  stairs.  He 
was  the  only  man  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  so 
occupied.  He  swept  the  sick  room  carefblly, 
and  kept  it  always  fresh  and  tidy.  He  had 
even  caught  up  a  very  chance  hint  that  I 
dropped ;  and  put  a  glass  of  fresh  fiowers 
in  the  window,  where  his  wife  could  see 
them.  She  got  well,  and  I  believe  he  saved 
her. 
'    I  have  spoken  only  of  liie  poor,  because  it 


concerhed  me  to  speak  oU\y  of  them  ♦  but  let 
it  not  *be  supposed  that  the  poor  and  illiterate 
have  all  t^  nonsense  to  themselves. 


^  KUMBEKS  OF  PEOPLE. 

In  one  senee  the  vast  official  blue-books, 
for  the  isme  of  which  the  public  has  to 
pay  a  round  sum  every  year,  may  be  design 
nated  Latter-Day  Tracta.  Until  these  very 
latter  days,  the  perosal  and  cognisance  m 
those  portly  fasciculi  were  confined  to  the 
much  suffering  proof  readers  at  the  parliar 
mentary  printenr,  the  catalogoseribes  of  the 
national  libraries,  and  a  few  members  of  parliar 
ment.  Becently,  however,  public  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  vast  amount  of  useful  and 
interesting  information  that  has  lain  perdu 
in  these  prodigious  pamphlets,  which  have  for 
so  long  a  period  been  wasting  their  sweetness 
on  the  duffty  shelves  of  public  libraries. 
Becently,  a  sensible  young  nobleman^  Lord 
Stanley,  reoomnaended  a  course  of"  Bhie-booka 
made  Easy  ;'*  and  the  judicious  presentation 
of  spare  copies  to  the  hbraries  of  mechanics* 
institutes  and  free  libraries,  has  brought  a 
considerable  share  of  l^e  literature  of  political 
economy  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
readers.  Still  a  blue-book  is  but  a  bhie-book 
—a  dreadful  unreadable  folio  for  a'  that.  The 
armies  of  figures-^armies  that  would  laugh  the 
Xerxian  hosts  at  Marathon  to  scorn— put  our 
poor  little  nhalanx  of  patience  to  scorn.  The 
interminable  tables,  the  awfoHy  clnsBical  Die 
Martis,  or  DecembHs,  the  grim  marginal 
references,  i3ke  endless  repetitions,  the  inex- 
orable tedium  of  Question  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  nine,  warn  us  off  the  statis- 
tical premises  at  the  very  atrium  of  the  edi- 
fice. Mr.  Macaulay  Telates  that  an  Italian 
criininal  was  once  permitted  to  choose  between 
the  historical  works  of  GuiociardiDi  and  the 
galleys.  He  otiose  the  former,  and  began  to 
read  ;  but  the  War  of  Pisa  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  went  back  to  the  oar  as  to  a  wed- 
ding. So  can  I  imagine  many  a  nervous 
readw  pref^^rring,  in  the  long  run,  a  month 
on  the  treadmill  to  the  thorough  perusal  Of  a 
blue-book. 

Pending  the  suggested  puUication  of  a  series 
of  these  Latter^ay  Tracts,  "  adapted  to  the 
meanest  compreheusion,*'  We  are  glad  to  wel- 
come an  instalment,  in  the  form  ofa  condensed 
report  of  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  lu  a  genteel  octavo  are  embodied 
the  principal  results  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
people  of  (freat  Britain ;  comprising  an  aceouiit 
of  their  numbers  and  distribution;  their  ages, 
their  conjugal  conditiOB  ;  their  oociipafions, 
their  birthplace  ;  how  iiaiaay  of  them  were 
deaf  and  dumb;  how  many  blind;  how  many 
paupers,  prison^s,  lunatics,  or  inmates  of  hos- 
pitals, almshouses,  and  asylums.  Of  this 
report)  condensed  ftom  the  original  magnum 
opus,  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
Major  Graham,  Mr.  Farr,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  let  us  endeavour  to  give  a  yet  farther 
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condensation— a  condensed  idea  for  household 
readers  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
honseholds  of  Qreat  Britain. 

Every  one  (save  perhaps  people  who  never 
remember  anything,  and  the  little  new-weaned 
child,  whose  locks  begin  to  curl  like  the  ten- 
drils of  the  Tine,  and  wh»  can  scarcely  yet 
lisp,^  £fir  less  remember)  will  call  to  mind  the 
momentous  thirty-first  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one  ;  on  which  an  armv  of 
enumerators,  thirty  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  in  number,  went  round  to  every 
house  in  the  kingdom  ;  on  whidi  it  rained 
schedules,  hailed  schedmiea^  snowed  sche- 
dules—all  to  be  filled  up  with  the  names, 
ages,  occupations,  civil  condition  (whether 
maid,  wife,  or  widow,  husband,  father,  or  son), 
birthplace,  of  every  inhabitant  of  every  house, 
that  night.  What  dreadful  mistakes  were 
made  !  how  ladifs  hesitated  about  their  ages, 
and  were  some  of  them  indignant  and  aom$ 
fflaused ;  how  careless  writers  blotted  their 
printed  form^  and  weakminded  people  did  not 
Imow  what  to  say  for  th^nselves,  giving  in 
incongruous  descriptions,  in  which,  fiUing 
up  wrong  places,  they  declared  themselves  to 
be  Adolphus  years  of  age.  profession  twenty- 
three  next  birthday,  and  oom  at  chandler^i- 
shop-keeper,  with  two  fltratford-le-Bow  chil- 
dren ;  whidi  descriptions,  being  obviously 
absurd,  had  to  be  amended.  AU  these  are 
matters  of  histories*  Likewise  how  many 
housemves  dratted  the  census,  and  eome 
repudiated  the  schedules  as  county  court 
summonses,  and  some  too  ardent  democrats 
(not  understandini^  perhaps,  much  about  the 
matter)  denounced  the  whole  affair  as  being 
connected  in  some  vague  manner  with  taxes. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  stated  on 
authority  .that  the  enumerators  were  re- 
markably successful  and  accurate  in  their 
researches.  Although  the  legislature  had  im- 
posed penalties  for  the  omissiooa  or  refusal  of 
occupiers  or  families  to  answer  circumstalitial 
questions  respecting  themselves  or  their  feoni- 
lies,  it  was  not  fouu^  necessary  to  enforce  the 
penalty  in  a  single  instance.  The  information 
was  cheerfully  furnished ;  and  the  working 
classes  often  took  much  trouble  to  get  their 
schedules  filled  up  by  better  penmen  than 
themselves,  and  to  fikcilitate  the  inquiry. 
A  few  curious  cases,  and  **  difficulties  ** 
oocurred,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  might 
have  been  expected  irom  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  information  procured.  One  gentleman, 
a  nmgistrate,  refused  point  blank  to  fill  up 
his  schedule,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it ;  thinking,  no  doubt  that  it  was  like  the 
enumerator's  confounded  impudence  to  ask 
him,  a  "justice  of  peace  and  quorum,'*  ques- 
tions. But  he  was  written  to  privately, 
and  at  length  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  without  an  appeal  to  Osesar  at  the 
Home  Office.  In  another  instance  a  clergy- 
man refused  to  return  his  sdiedule  to  the 
parish  clerk,  who  was  the  enumerator,  and 
sent  it  direct  to  the  central  office,  alleging 


thftt  otherwise  his  wife^s  age  would  have  be-' 
come  food  for  gossip  in  the  village  alehouse. 

Agsdn,  in  some  places  there  were  found  eccen- 
trics—hermits, misogynuts,  ancient  females— 
who  admitted  no  society  save  cats  and  parrots^ 
who  lived  quite  inaoeesdble  to  everybody, 
and  could  not  be  got  at  anyhow.  It  i%  how- 
ever, consolatory  to  know  that  the  neigh- 
bours of  these  solitaries  generally  had  quite  as 
mudi  to  tell  about  them  as  the  enumerators 
desired  to  know — ^and  told  it.  Hkere  must 
have  been  some  curious  vicarious  schedules 
supplied  respecting  these  eccentrics.  I  can 
imagine  "Old  Flu^ ;  sieed  a  hundred  at  least; 
is  supposed  to  have  sold  himself  to  the  devil ; 
wears  a  beard  as  long  as  mv  arm  ;  sleeps  on 
a  mattrass  stuffed  with  bank  notes ;''  or 
**  Afiss  Grub,  spinster ;  keepis  fourteen  cats ; 
wears  a  bonnet  like  a  coal-scuttle ;  is  as  old 
as  the  hills  ;  hasn't  been  outside  the  house  for 
twenty  years ;  lets  ofif  maroons  and  other  fire- 
works on  Sunday  evenings,  and  paints  her 
window  panes  blue  every  Ejister  Monday.** 

The  census  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  was  taken 
under  the  authority  of  two  acts  of  parliament. 
Each  successive  census  since  eighteen  hundred 
and  one  (there  were  similar  investigations  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  twenty-one, 
thirty-one,  and  forty-one)  has  been  more  com- 
pi'ehensive  than  its  predecessor,  and  this  last 
IS  more  particularly  replete  with  information 
concerning  the  civil  and  conjugal  condition  of 
the  people ;  which  the  reporters  have  taken  aa 
their  key-note  in  their  disquisition  upon  the 
causes  of  the  vast  increase  of  population  during 
the  last  century. 

For  the  pui*poses  of  enumeration  the  two 
kingdoms  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
(the  census  of  Ireland  was  conducted  sepa* 
rately)  were  divided  into  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  registration  districts.  These  were 
again  subdivided  into  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and^  ninety  sub-district^  and  the  sub- 
districts  into  thirty  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  enumeration  districts,  each  being 
assigned  to  one  enumerator,  who  was  required 
to  complete  his  enumeration  in  one  day, 
March  the  thirty-first.  Within  about  two 
months  all  the  household  schedules,  number- 
ing four  million  three  hundred  thouaaud, 
together  with  thirty-eight  thousand  enumera- 
tion books,  had  be^  received  at  the  central 
office  ;  and,  on  the  seventh  of  Jime  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  gross  return  of 
inhabitants  and  houses  was  communicated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  once  made 
public.  The  grand  result  showed  diat  on  the 
thirty-first  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiflTf-'one,  the  entire  populatl(Mx  of  Great 
Britain  was  twenty-one  mdlious  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  ^d 
sixty-seven.  In  this  return  were  included 
one  hundred  and  sixtv-two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety  soldlei^  and  sailors  of  the 
royal  navy  and  the  merchant  service  who  were 
serving  abroad  or  were  on  the  high  seas  at  the 


time  the  censim  ws»  Uken ;  the  netual  muo- 
ber  of  souk  iu  Greit^  Britain  on  the  night  of 
the  thirty-firet  being  twenty  mlUion  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  four  h«ndi»d 
and  seyenty-setven. 

Of  Brltith  subjects  infooeign  parts,  nfl£  sol- 
diers or  sailooa,  there  vere  twenty  thonsund 
three  hundred  and  fifby-^aeven  in  France; 
tliree  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  tventy- 
«ight  in  Bussia ;  six  hundred  and  ekren  in 
Turkey  in  Europe  ;  thirty-three  in  Persia ; 
and  six  hundred  and  Cotr^-oiine  in  Chiaa.  These 
jiumbers  vere  obtained  vrom.  retvms  funaished 
by  the  Foreign  Office  ;  bat,  of  couvse.  no  exact 
informatioA  could  be  h)oked  for  of  the  actual 
number  of  travellers  xm  the  continent,  in  the. 
colonies,  and  in  the  United  States.  Sixty-ifire 
thousand  two  hundred  aad  thirty-thsee 
aliens  or  foreigners  also  landed  in  Fjigknd 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  >one,  aoainst 
twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  one, 
in  eignteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

Curiously  enough,  I  have  been  unable  io 
find,  either  in  tl:^  report  or  in  its  eopioos 
analytical  index^aay  ceferenoe  to  the  number 
of  foreigners  absolutely  doBiiciled  among  us. 

Of  this  population  of  over  twenty  one 
millians  there  wens,  of  males,  ten  millioiai 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  tbousaod  and 
forty-eight ;  of  females,  ten  millions  aeren 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  nineteen ;  the  females  exceeding 
the  males  by  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand,  eight  hundred  And  seventy-one. 
The  disparity  between  the  sexes  was  greatest 
in  Scotland,  whero  absenteeism  is  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  where  the  resident  gentlemen  were 
obhsed  to  cede  to  the  oommancQng  infiuenee«l' 
the  ladies,  being  at  a  discount  o£  ten  per  «eodb. 

Unally,  whue  we  are  upon  the  roimd 
numbers,  it  may  be  stated  that,  if  we  go  on 
"at  this  rate,  the  population  is  exacted 
to  douhle  itself  in  fifty-two  and  ^^^  yeass  I 
And  it  is  also  calculated  that  if  the  entire 
population  wefe  gathered  together  in  one 
mass,  each  person  being  allowed  one  B«|ttaEe 
yard  to  stand  upon,  they  would  eover  a  space 
of  seven  square  miles. 

On  this  great  numeration  night  these  vere 
one  hundred  and  mnety-five  tnousand  ei^^ 
hundred  and  fi&y^'fiix  persons  in  baasaeks, 
prisons,  workhouses^  lunatic  asylums,  hospi- 
tals, and  charitable  mstitutions  ;  twenty-one 
tlukusand  four  hundred  and  mineiy-'nine  in 
barges  and  vessels  engaged  in  inland  naviga^ 
tion ;  and  fi>rty-three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seven^'tluree  in  eeagoing  vessels  lyiujg 
in  port.  In  these  last,  Jack's  delight,  his 
lovely  Nan,  was  present  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  and  eight  females  on  board. 

The  nxmiber  oi  houseless  persons  re- 
tamed  was  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  of  whom  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seiventy-two  were  in  bams,  and 
^ht  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy^ 
seven  in  the  open  air.  These  homeless  wan- 
derers were,  as  &r  as  could  be  computed, 


gypsies,  beggacs,  atroUera,  T»grants,  tranipe> 
outcasts,  and  criminajls.  In  one  instanee  a 
tribe  of  g4)aies  strudk  their  tents,  and  pasaad 
from  one  parish  to  anotlier,  to  avoid  bein^ 
eoaumeratea  Tins  reminds  ua somewhat  of  th» 
anecdote  of  the  Irishman's  pig,  which  frisked 
about  so  frantically  that  his  ma^ter  oenld'mfe 
count  him.  Considering  i^  oeourrenoe  in  a 
more  serious  point  of  view  we  seam  to  descry 
some  remnaot  of  old  trifjrtal  manners  aad 
antipathies  piercing  through  this  disUxeUiia- 
tion  of  the  mysterious  Zingari  to  be  oountadL 
The  ennmjerator  ef  aigliteen  hundred  and 
fifly-Kme  appeaa  to  stead  in  the  £unieflt 
nemotest  shadow  of  the  days  when  Da^vid 
the  King  numbered  Ismel,  and  Joab  oounted 
the  people  from  Beersheba  «ven  unto  Dan, 
and  a  census  was  thought  to  be  an  i^omiuayie' 
thin£.  Whether  the  gipsies  were  actuated  by 
any  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Israelites  isp«a- 
blematioal :  perhsqas  thevjissociated  the  censua 
vaguely  bnt  diaa^reeabjy  with  a  detenmoj^ 
tion  to  bring  th^  under  the  sway  of  tfaa- 
parish  b^dle  or  the  oounty  policQ,  both 
powers  exelasfeTely  obnouMis  te  the  Bamr- 
many  ^als^ — the  Caloros,  as  Mr.  Bonrov 
informs  us  they  call  themselves. 

It  is  (Obvious  thiU;  notibdng  bat  a  broadly 
pi^esamptive  estimate  oould  be  taken  of  th^a 
nondoiniqiled  population  in  eighteen  himdred 
and  fiii^y-one.  What  destitute  wretches  weta 
manliest^  were  counted ;  but  how  many  hnar 
dredsf^may  I  without  exaggeration  sa^ 
thousands— oaust  haioe  remaiQed  unreeorded 
in  the  enumerators'  sehedoles.     Houseless 

Soverty,  with  unfiad  sides,  and  looped  and  win* 
owgdraggednflfti^  th^remust  have  been  coweiw^ 
ing  in  l£e  black  tenebree  of  dank  entries;,  in. 
the  daxJc  shadows  of  railway  arches,  and 
under  the  diy  4irehes  of  bridges  ^  under  thelea 
of  tilted  oarts  and  timhetr  staoLs ;  rolled  up  lika 
hedfi^hogs  before  the  deadly  vannth  of  bridk 
and  limekilns ;  crouching  behind  ambuscades 
of  lath  and  {faster  on  the  bare  joists  of  mir 
fimshed  houses ;  haddled  up  atoalthily  in  <^ 
under  .baskets  in  the  Xiondoa  markets  wiUi 
potatoes  for  .a  pllow  and  a  tarpaulin  for  m. 
counterpane ;  snaAehing  a  surreptitioufiy 
quakinfi^  wakmg,  shiFeringaleep---aaleepdiar- 
turbed  by  nightiiiftpes  of  stesn  policemen  with 
strident  voices  and  loudly  creaking  boots^  o£ 
vklent  market^gHjrdeners  with  pails  of  water» 
of  the  testy  imaket4>eadle  with  his  oaneu 
Were  these  jsnumerated?  the  povertj- 
stricken  rogues  forlom,  who  dambered  inta 
haystaeke  j^  ooal-barffes  and  empty  wagons^ 
and  dilaiiidated  post-raises  drawn  together 
in  wheelwrights'  yaEdcy  and  In  silent  placea 
where  tall  liMdders  msed  their  ^E>eetral  forms 
in  ihe  moonlight ;  the  masses  of  wretched 
rags  that  should  have  been  children,  lyinfr 
huddled  together  sound,  a-top  of  each  other^ 
gathering  a  seanty  warmth  by  dose  contigaitys 
me  miserable  heaps  of  utter  worn-out  poverty 
oast  upon  remote  doorsteps,  motionless  aa 
sleeping  dogs,  and  which  buA  £or  the  lai^^ 
size  and  the  battered  bonnets,  might  hana 
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been  6offl  for  any  hnnum  kmdred  tint  ae- 
knowleo^ied  tk«aA«  Whotountsdihephuitomfl 
in  the  street^  that  diosld  hare  been  yoang 
and  beautifal)  and  women  ?  Not  Ladto  in  the 
BegenVs  park,  not  Aspfijsia  in  her  faronghaoi, 
not  Pfarvnia  at  the  casino,  net  TinwDora  in 
tlie  boudoir,  not  these,  but  that  phantom-^ 
world  which  we  see  gibbering  in  the  gasli^t ; 
flittering  in  the  diadowa  oi  Westminsteff 
Abbey  and  among  the  trees  of  the  Queen's 
Park  ;  cowering  in  the  bwfs  of  the  bridges ; 
brawling  wiUi  tipsy  revellera;-  shriehfaig 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night;  fidling  into 
fits  on  the  payement;  stri^lfaiff  with  the 
police  ;  lurking  on  the  bridges  ;  novering  at 
com^« ;  creeping  by  tayems ;  nameless, 
homek^  sexless,  friendless,  foocUess,  penni- 
less,  despairing,  drank  and  dying. 

And  the  gay  yonng  sparks  who  were  out 
all  night  ?  And  that  sad  dog  Tom  Pipes, 
who  hadn't  been  home  for  a  week?  Ana 
A.  B.  C,  who  was  entreated  to  return  to  his 
distracted  mother,  when  all  should  be  for- 
gotten, and  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  sea 
rwhitl]UMrwe  s'moerely  hq)e  he  went  and  was 
dead  sick)  ?  And  the  young  Molatto  kdy  in  a 
white  chip  bonnet  and  cheiry  coloured  booU, 
who  teok  a  second  class  ticket  to  Ijondon  from 
the  Pyganwyssel  station,  and  had  not  ainoe 
been  heard  of?  And  Mr.  Silas  Dufier,  grocer  of 
Biackbumy  who  absconded  under  rather  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  being  a  fhuudulettt  bank- 
ntpt,  and  of  whose  wherieabouts  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Blackbtfm  police  would  be 
glad  to  hear,  to  the  extent  of  fiye  pounds 
reward?  And  Johii Boee  or  Bolls, a  naiiye 
oC  Oxfordahirei  aged  twejntyH[ktne,  absent  from 
the  parish  of  Guestiing,  under  a  cloud  not 
yery  like  a  whale,  but  yery  like  an  ewe-sheep, 
stolen;  who  .was  wanted  so  badly  in  the 
columns  of  the  Hue  and  Cry^  ond  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  compatiy  with  '*a  woman 
from  Hastings,  fat,  and  in  the  haUt  of  amokr 
in|(  a  short  pipe?"  And  all  the  soldienu 
sailors,  and  marmes  who  had  abrtiptly  partea 
company  with  their  disconsolate  command- 
ing officers,  not  to  say  deaerted,  taking  with 
^them  the  greater  part  of  ^eir  regimental 
necessaries  i  And  Baron  Lekhtdigit^  and 
Count  De  Bilko,  and  Madame  de  ShoppUftt^ 
and  Captain  Teetotum,  and  the  Honourable 
Miss  Amory ;  for  all  of  whose  addresses  Uie 
secretary  of  that  occult  assoditiont  theXon- 
don  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Trade 
would  be  yery  much  obliged  ?  And  Foxy 
William  ;  who,  when  the  enumerators  were 
peaceably  making  upthe  soheduleSy  was  trans- 
acting business  in  the  plate  dosot  of  ayilla  at 
Camberwell  with  a  piece  of  black  crape  oyer 
his  face,  a  jemmy  and  a  wax  candle  in  one 
pockety  and  a  pistol  and  a  life-preserver  in  the 
3f(hf^*  Where  were  all  these  units  of 
QomeC^i^oi^^d  night  that  the  peq)le  were 
cQan  refused  ^^^  many  were  enumerated 
parish  clerk,  V""^«*?  How  many  were  not. enu- 
jent  it  direct  ^  \  Wero  people  with  aliases 
ice  ?    If  the  Truth  could  in  all 


oases  hare  been  told  and  made  manifest 
what  awful  secrete  those  thirty-eight  thousana 
enumm^tlan  books  would  have  been  able  Ik> 
disclose  !         .    ' 

It  was  found  that  there  were  in  Qne^ti 
Britsdn,.  four  million  three  hundred  aAd 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  ami  eighty^ 
eight  separate  familiea,  affainst  two  mUUoo 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  two  fiunilies  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  one.  There  were  o£  inhabited  houses 
three  million  six  hundred  and  forty*- eight 
thousand  three  huncked  and  forty -seyen* 
holding  twenty  milUoDi  eiaht  hundred  ana 
sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
inhabitants.  The  population  of  London  was 
two  niillions  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  against 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-e^ht  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three  in  eighteen  hundm 
and  one. 

Lest  your  breath,  eye-si^t,  and  patience 
should  be  entirely  taken  away  by  these  tre- 
mendous arrays  of  figures,  let  us  see  what  we 
oan  ^ther  from  the  explanation  attempted  to 
be  giyen  by  the  oompnters  and  reporters,  <^ 
the  vast  and  disproportionate  increase  of  the 
population  since  the  commencement  oi  the 
(MTesent  oentury. 

We  aay  diaproportiooate  because^  sinoe 
eighte^t  hundred  and  one^  we  have  had  « 
war  of  fifteen  years*  duration,  and  of  the 
most  sanguinary  character ;  because  emigrsr 
tion  has  been  a  gigantic  and  yearly  increas- 
ing drain  on  the  ponukition ;  apd,  most  dis^ 
Eroportionate  of  all  because^  in  seyenteen 
imdred  and  fifty-one,  the  population  only 
amounted  to  ssyen  nUllions,  against  tweoity- 
one  millioBS  in  eighteesi  himdred  and  fiAy- 
one;  an  increase  of  fourteen  millions  in 
^hteen  hundred  and  fiiiy-one,  while  ^e 
increase  of  the  numbers  in  the  century  pre- 
ceding seyenteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  (from 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  to  seyen- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-one)  was  only  one 
million* 

Now  is  this  to  be  traced,  it  is  asked,  ta  a 
simple  Question  of  supply  and  demand  ?  Is 
it  something  fortuitous,  or  entirely  inexplic- 
able 1  Is  it  the  result  of  some  simple  change 
in  the  institution  of  families;  or  of  some 
miraculous  addition  to  the  powers  of  popula- 
tion} To  what  is  this  maryellous  muki- 
plication  of  the  population,  and  its  preyioua 
slow  progress  due?  The  census  reporters 
find  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  question^ 
and  ascribe  the  increase  to  three  prime 
causes.  Science^  good  mannerB^  and  marriage^ 
In  the  first  place,  science  is  producing  an  im- 
mense decrease  in  mortality.  We  have  (shamft 
to  us !)  our  cholera^  epidemics,  and  endemics 
still,  but  the  great  plagues  that  decimated  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth.  cen* 
turies— ^he  black  feyers,  falling  sicknessesj, 
that  carried  off  their  thousand  and  tens  oi 
thousands  at  a  time,  are  no  more.  The  ex-> 
tinction  of  the  great  plagues  was  followed 
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by  a  rapid  JiTniiiutiou  of  disease.  Sci«ice 
i&  ite  inedi<siiml  {(mo,  made  %fmniAe$tgme 
AlHdefi,  in  the  disodvery  of  the  eiroulatioii  of 
t&e  blood  byHa^^y^and  libe  active  ^■tem 
of  treatment  adopted  by  Sydenham.  That) 
Aeadfy  fbe  to  beamty  as  irell  as  to  h%  the 
small-pox,  which  ^vras  fatal  to  Queen  Mai^ 
in  sixteen  htindired  and  ninety-five,  first  at- 
'taoked  in  iu  outworks  by  inoculation,  was 
fifiallj  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  dis- 
eoveiy  of  vaccination  by  Jenuer.  The  pl«jgrne 
at  Marseilles  in  se^nteetf  hundred  and  nine^ 
teen  made  England  cautious;  and,  good 
oomiug  out  of  evil,  led  to  a  w<tiHt  of  lasting 
importance  by  the  ilhistri4ni8  Doctor  Mead. 
The  army  from  seventeen  hnn<fa«d  and  foriy- 
tllfee  to  forty-six  was  followed  to  the  Low 
Countries  by  Sir  John  Pringte.  who  suecess- 
fhtly  investigated  the  etroumstane«s  that  af^ 
fectted  the  health  of  lar^e  bodies  of  troops  on 
land  ^althoQgh  it  must  be  owned  that  these 
investigations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
miSoh  serviee  to  t^e  fighting  troof>8  of  eighteen 
hoAdred  and  fifty-four ;  the  commissariat 
and  surgical  arrangements  in  theOrimea  being 
dfsgracefally  deMeut  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
|;reat  voyages  of  circumnavigation,  rikowed 
how  sailors,  who  could  not  formerly  be  kept 
two  modtbs  aHve-  or  in  good  health  in  tibe 
Channel,  might,  by  proper  provisions  and  judi- 
tUxpAB  management  oe  cttrrfed  round  the  globe 
m  safety.  ^Soienoe,  which  iiad  reduced  ^e 
SB^all-pox  almost  to  impotence,  now  began  to 
dtoin»h  the  terrm«  of  the  scurvy;  asd 
seienoe  cbmbined  with  pMlonthropy^  by 
amending  the  sanitary  etate  of  tnisona  and 

ablic  instituttons,  rooted  out  the  hoitible 
l^fevtsni,  imd  '^  assixe-sioknettes,"  which 
Itfre  had  carried  off  Judm  on  the  benofa, 
crhuinals  in  t^e  doc^,  aha  juryasen  in  the 
box,  year  sifter  jear. 

Science  next  began  to  act»  and  vigorousbf, 
u^b  industry ;  and  industry,  beneath  its 
ripening  protection,  increased  with  amadng 
celerity.  Coal  wab  emploved^in  tile  smelting 
of  iron  instead  of  ^e  old-angled  charcoal ; 
and  two  millions  ^^ve  himdred  thousand  tons 
Were  produced  in  eighteen  himdred  and  My- 
one/agalnst  seventeen  thousand  tihree  hundi*ed 
and  lifty  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty* 
Sdence  became  wedded  to  agrieulture.  Lord 
IVywnshend,  withdrawing  ftxMn  Walpolels 
ministry,  became  a  new  CInoinnatus,  and 
devoted  nimself  with  ardour  to  agrieulture— 
introducing  1^  new  system  of  tumip-^ow^ 
ing  from  Germany.  The  landed  proprietors 
left  off  (at  fealit  the  majority  of  them  did) 
being  ignorant  Jacobites  or  guzzling,  brutal 
S^ire  Westerns,  wasting  their  time  in 
intrigues,  drowning  their  senses  in  drinic,  or 
squandering  their  estates  in  gambling ;  and 
loetead  of  these  disreputable  diversions, 
devoted  their  capital  ana  inteliigence  to  the 
iihprovement  of  their  lands*  Agricultural 
eoeielies  were  encouraged;  new  processes 
Were  tried ;  commons  enclosed  ;  marshes 
drained ;    the   breed  of  sheep  'and   cattle 


improved,  and  maehmery  intredueed.  The 
aroBtoetatiic  gensus  of  <  sixteen  faiStndred  and 
seventy  was  the  Duke  of  Buekinghaao-^tbe 
painter,  fiddler,  chemis^  and  bn&on;  who 
w!rote  scaAdaliAis  poetry,  intrigued,  gaublec^ 
and  fimg^  duds.  Tha  ariBtoeratio  genittt 
oi  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  was  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater ;  who,  to  aceompliah  his 
great  engineering  plalis,  allowed  himself  fbr 
peraonal  expenses,  out  of  his  ptooelv  fortune, 
no  mtfjpe  than  four  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  whose  greatest  ^ory  is  that  he  was  th^ 
patron  and  &e  friend  of  James  Brindley  the 
eoffineer. ' 

Lastly^  and  }nre-emiaentty,  seience  gave  ua 
steam.  The  spinntng-mnchinea  first  put  forth 
by  Arkwright,  Hsi^reaves,  <  smd  Cromptoa, 
were  all  adapted  to  steam  power  by  James 
Watt  And  tne  unoonquered  arm  of  steam 
bogan,  as  good  Boetor  Darwin  predicted,  to 

Drag  the  sl^w  barg«  ami  drive  the  rapid  car. 
Though  the  latter  part  of  the  Doctor's  prophecy. 
And  on  inride  waving  wings  fxpaii4e<l  bear      t 
Tii^  iSyiog  chariot  thro'  the  real  ma  of  iuc« 

has  yet  to  beftilfilled.  Science  by  steam  pro* 
duoeda  thousanddifibrent  waree;  the  wealth  of 
the  countvy,  its  stock  and  produce,  increased 
in  even  a  fhster  ralAo  than  the  people.  Lastly 
came  steamrVessels  and  railroads^  and  elec- 
tric telegra)^  and  the  population  were  placed 
not  only  in  easy,  but  direct  oomnmnicatiou 
with  oito  another. 

One  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  populatkm 
is  the  diminution  of  mortality ;  another  and 
mot«  hnportant  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  in* 
crease  of  the  birtte;  And  this  increase  is 
owing  to  good  manuers  and  marriage.  From 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  to  seventeen 
hundred  and  Afkyw>ne  the  morale  of  Great 
Britain  were  of  Idie  loosest  description.  Pro^ 
fitoacy  was  fuh1onaA>le ;  irreli^ion  was 
DaSiionable  \  gambling  was  iituBbionabie  f 
drut^enness  was  fashionable ;  duelling  was 
fiuhioaable ;  debt  was  very  fai^ionable 
indeed.  Wbait  could  the  common  people  do 
but  imitate  their  betters  ¥  On  the  scanda- 
lously meny  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  we 
need  not  dwell,  save*  to  remark  that  Dryden^ 
the  poet*laureaie,  in  a  poem  supposed  to  be 
written  mider  the  direct  inspiration  of  his 
sacred  majesty  (Absalom  and  Aehitophei), 
di»6tly  advo<9ited  polygamv.  llie  court  of 
William  and  ]£ary  was  frigidly  de«on>us ;  and 
Queen  Anne  WM  chaste^  formal,  and  devout 
(Chesterfield  called  hetso  by  way  of  reproaoh)( 
but  the  state  of  society  during  the  reigns  ot 
the  two  first  Georges  was  as  grossly  innnorat 
as  it  was  tasteles^  stopid.  In  the  first  reign 
we  have  the  last  instance  of  a  worthi^ 
woman  being  luised  to  the  British  peerage-^ 
the  Countess  of  Yarmouth.  The  law  of 
marriage  was  slight,  involved,  in  bad  odour, 
and  so  perplexing  that  it  was  often  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  seduction.  The  institution 
of  marriage  itself  was  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse  and  contempt.    You  could  be  married 
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when  and  where  yoa  liked  or  not  «t  aQ. 
There  were  infwnone  dens  in  the  Fleet  where 
irjggod*ca88oeked  divines,  redolent  of  the 
Mia  vitts  bottle,  and  the  omen  aad  tobacco 
ooonvs  of  MouB*  Sooondrd,  were  alwajps 
veady  to  pevfbnm  the  mania^e  ceremony  for 
Indf-a-guinea,  ov  lesa,  the  witness  bein^  some 
lioon  oompaniom  o#  the  parson,  or  his  ser' 
^vaDt^maid.  One  Mr.  Keith  had  a  **  marria^ 
alMp"  in  May  Fair,  where  upwards  of  mx 
.thonsand  marriages  were  celebrated  a&nnally^ 
with  promptitnde  and  dispokch,  and  «fc  a  very 
low  rate  indeed.  In  the  eonntey  there  were 
itinerant  marryers  who  went  by  the  grace- 
£iUy-dignified  and  canonical  names  of  hedge- 
paraons  and  conple-heffgars,  and  who  mamed 
a  drvnken  tinker  to  a  beggai-'s  callet  Horn  any- 
thing they  coold  get>— «  shillings  a  lump  of 
baoon,  or  a  can  of  small  ale.  Into  snch  ntter 
amtemptand  scandal  had  onr  matrimonial 
polity  followed,  that  continental  nations  re- 
vised to  recognise  the  legality  of  an  EDglish 
amrriage ;  and  Hcdland  and  some  other 
countries  compelled  snch  of  their  subjects  as 
had  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  in 
Ik^iadid  to  be  marri^  again  publicly 
on  their  return.  These  disgraceful  facts  are 
corroborated  by  Smollett,  by  Tiudal,  by  the 
learned  Pieart,  in  the  Ceremonies  and  JKeli- 
gious  Customs  of  the  Various.  Nations  of  the 
lljQOwn  World,  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  by  the  parliamentary  debates.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  abominable  state  of  things, 
a  new  marriage  bill  was  introduced,  in  se^nen- 
teen  hundred  and  fifiy-three,  by  Lord  Harrd- 
wicke.  In  the  Conwions  it  was  bitterly 
<mpo86d.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  himaelf  married 
clmdestinely  the  ddeat  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  contended  that  it 
would  be  of  the  most  dangerous  oons^ 
•quence  to  tho  female  sex,  and  that  it  would 
endanger  our  very  existeDce ;  for  that  without 
«  oontinuous  supply  of  laborious  and  indus^ 
trious  poor  no  nation  coukL  long  exist,  which 
smpply  could  only  be  got  by  promol&ng  mar- 
viage  among  such  people.  Mr.  Nugent  said 
that  a  public  marriage  was  affaini^  the  genius 
sad  nature  of  our  people  (hear  Nugent!) 
and  that  our  people  were  exceedingly  fond  (k 
IHrivate  marriages,  and  swving  a  little  money. 
/Hear  him !  Good !)  Finely,  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend,  laying  his  hand  on  ]aB  heart, 
declared  it  one  of  the  most  cruel  enterprises 
against  the  fair  sex  that  ever  entered-  into 
the  heart  of  man^.and  suspected  some  latent 
design  in  it  to  secure  all  the  heiresses  in  the 
idn^kMBi  to  the  eldest  sons  ot  neble  and  ridi 
families.  (Immense  cheering,,  of  coarse.)  In 
«pite,  however,  of  the  elo<|uence*of  the  disin- 
tarettted  Fox,  the  pi^lnetl<^  Nuaent,  and  the 
sentimental  Townsbend^  the  biU,  after  some 
milent  debates^  one  of  which  continued  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  after  a  wise 
snd  luminous  speech  from  Soliettop-Ckmeral 
Murray,  afterwards  Ixwd  Manafield  ;  passed 
the  Commons,  and  became  law.  Mr.^eith 
and  his  brethren  of  the  Fleet  foimd  that 


their  occupation  was  gone.  Marriages,  by 
the  new  law,  were  obliged  to  be  entered 
in  the  parish  regioter,  and  a  strict  line  of 
demaroation  was  drawn  between  the  mar- 
ried and  the  unmarried*  Experience  soon 
showed  that  instead  of  stopfmiff  marriage 
and  the  growth  of  ponulation,  the  act  had 
the  contrary  effect,  by  aiveeting  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  disgrocefel  associations,  and  by 
making  it,  not  a  mere  Terbkl  promise,  but  a 
hfe  contract. 

Before  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
no  exact  record  of  the  number  of  marrii^^ 
existed.  Since  that  date,  the  marriage  re- 
gisters have  been  preserved  in  England,  and 
^ow  an  increase  from  fifty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six,  to  sixty-three  thousand 
three  himdred  and  ten,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-four.  The  "rage  of  marrying," 
writes  the  amiable  Chesterfield,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,"  is  very  prevalent ; " 
just  as  if  he  had  been  alluding  to  the  rage 
for  South  Sea  stock  or  for  wearing  ba^-wigs 
or  high-heeled  sAioea^  After  many  luetu- 
ations,  the  marriages  rose  to  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety,  and  a  hundred  thousand  annually, 
and  in  the  last  census  year  (eig^iteen 
hundted  and  fifty-one),  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty-fonr  thousand  two  himdred  and  dx. 
Fourteen  milliens  were  added  to  the  popula- 
tion. The  increase  of  the  population  was  a 
hundred  and  e^ghtynieven  per  cent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent  annually. 

As  regards  the  present  conjugal  condition 
of  the  people,  we  may  state,  tl^re  were  in 
eijD^iteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  in  Ghreat 
Britain,  three  million  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  hu^)aad8,  and  three  million  frar  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  wives.  By  this  statement  it 
would  seem  thait  every  gude  wife  has  not  a 
gnde  man^  the  number  of  wives  considerably 
exceeding  the  husbands.  Or,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  any  of  the  three  million  and  a 
half  husbands  entertain  Mahommedan  notions 
and  have  more- than  one  wife,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  B&me  thousands  of  the  *hus- 
bands  of  England  were  serving  their  country 
abroad  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one; 
ihany  were  ei^^ed  in  commerce  in  £Ea*  distant 
lands ;  some  w&rt  ^  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o' 
the  Tiger,'*  lewvin^  their  wives  to  munch  cfaeft- 
nuts  at  home  ;  while  a  few,  shall  we  whisper 
it,  may  have  bolted  flrom  their  wives  tdto- 
gether.  There  were  three  hundred  aiud 
eighty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  widowers,  and  seven  hundred  and  ninet)^ 
firethou^'and  five  hundred  and  ninety  widows. 
(A  terrible  phalanx  to  think  on !)  Of  bache- 
lors above  twenty  and  under  twenty-one 
theiB  were  one  million  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  shc- 
teen ;  of  spinsters  of  the  same  i^es,  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-four.    In  many 
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instances,  of  course,  and  where  H  is  impossible 
of  deteetioiL  marriage  has  been  either  con- 
cealed or  simulated.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  people  would  tell  the  enumerator 
alL  In  England  and  Wales,  seven  per  cent  of 
the  female  population  ore  widows ;  in  Scotland 
eight  per  cent;  in  the  British  islands  nin& 
I)er  cent.  In  London  we  are  blessed  with 
widows  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  per  cent,  and 
at  Canterbtiry  and  Bury  St.  Edimunds  they 
exceed  fifteen  per  cent.  This  ought  to  make 
one  serious.  The  highest  proportion  of  widows 
is  found,  naturally,  in  seaport  towns,  where 
the  population  consists  niainly  of  seamen, 
fishermen,  boatmen,  and  such  as  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  are  consequently  exposed 
to  sudden  death. 

Of  "old  maids*'  over  forty  (we  may  be 
ungaflant,  but  we  must  be  truthful),  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty^^nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  of  old 
bachelors  (shame  on  them !)  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  four. 
Of  young  ladies,  spinsters,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty,  who,  in  ei^hteon  huadiHdd 
and  fifty-one,  were  roving  "in  maiden  me- 
ditation, fcuicy  free,"  there  were  one  million, 
four  hundred  and  seven  thousand  two  hnadred 
and  twenty-five,  of  young  bachelors  one  million 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twelve.  .Altogether^  the  number 
of  spinsters  above  the  legal  age  for  marriage 
(fourteen  in  tho  male,  and  twelve  in  the 
female),  was  three  million  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  thousand  five  himdred  and  seventy- 
one,  of  bachelors  three  million  one  hundred 
ana  ten  thousaud  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  Of  all  the  £amalea  in  Qreot  Britain 
between,  twenty  and  forty,  for^two  per 
cent  are  spinsters,  and  of  the  males  of  the 
corresponding  periods  of  life,  thirty-one  per 
cent. 

We  can  only  afford  to  cast  a  hurried  glance 
at  the  interesting  section  of  the  report  devoted 
to  the  ages  of  the  people.  We  may  state, 
however,  that  there  were  m,  eighteea  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  in  Great  Biitain,  five 
hundred  and  seventv-ei^t  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  **  babes  and  suck- 
lings "  (infBuits  under  one  year),  Undw  the 
head  oi  longevity,,  we  find  that  more  than 
half  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  (five  huudred 
and  ninety-six  ^  thousand  and  thirty)  had 
passed  the  barrier  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  ;  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  were  over  fourscore ;  one  hundred 
thousand  had  attained  the  years  which  the 
last  of  Plato's  climacteric  square  numbers  ex- 
pressed (nine  times  nine = eighty-Kme);  nearly 
ten  thousand  had  Uved  ninety  yeafs  or  more ; 
a  band  of  two  thousand  and  thlrty->eight  aged 
pilgrims  had  been  wandering  ninety-five 
years  or  more  on  the  unended  journey^  and 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  said  tliat  they 
have  witnessed  more  than  a  hundred  revolu- 
tions of  the, seasons. 

The  department  of  the  report  devoted  to 


the  enumeration  aitd  classification  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  m  the  work. 
We  should  be  far  out-stepping,  however,  the 
proposed  limits  of  this  paper,  if  we  were  to 
follow  the  reporters  in  their  minute  disqui- 
sitions upon  the  fourteen  difierent  classes  into 
which  they  have  divided  the  different  varieties 
of  occupations ;  many  of  the  classes  them- 
selves being  again  divided  into  three  or  more 
sub-classes.  Let  us  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  statins  the  numerical  strength  of  a 
few  of  the  multi&iious  workers  in  this  busiest 
of  countries. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  stands  of  course 
A  per  se  A :  A  one  and  alone  ;  though  the 
tabolar  report  reads  oddly  thus :  Queen  one, 
accountant  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  five. 
Old  playgoers,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  the  revival  of  the  drama,  will  be 
elad  to  hear  that  there  are  as  many  as  two 
tnousand  and  forty-one  actors  and  actresses. 
There  were  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  barristers,  n>ecial  pleaders,  and  con- 
veyancers (an  intolerable  deal  of  wig  and 
gown  to,  we  are  afraid,  only  a  hali^enny- 
worth  of  briefe)  ;  ninef^-fbur  taxidermists ; 
only  eleven  armourers;  forty-five  dealers  in 
archery  goods;  and  two  apiarians,  or  bee 
dealers. 

It  is  with  considerable  glee  and  rejoicing 
that  we  state  that  there  were  only  two  appa- 
ritors in  Great  Britain.  We  don't  know 
what  an  apparitor  may  be,  or  what  he  is 
like ;  but  we  imagine  him  to  be  something 
dreadful  in  a  gown,  connected  with  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Sometimes  we  embody  him  as 
an  incarnation  of  fees.  Or  perhaps,  like 
Mawwonn,  he  **  likes  to  be  despised,*'  and  it 
is  the  despising  of  an  apparitor  that  forms  the 
unpardonable  legal  sin,  contempt  of  court.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  appari- 
tors were  in  numbers  sueh  a  feeble  folk.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  they  have  not  multiplied 
since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  and  we 
should  like  to  know  the  two  apparitors 
— ^that  we  might  avoid  them.  Ladies, 
do  you  know  how  many  artificial  flower- 
makers  there  were  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  I  Tliree  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ten.  The  number  of  dealers  in  crenoline, 
dress  improvers,  dress  expanders,  and  jupes 
bouffantes,  is  not  set  down.  We  presume 
they  are  to  be  found  under  the  head  of 
milliners  or  dress-makers,  of  whom  there  were 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  sevm 
hundred  and  ninety-one— a  mighty  army  of 
vanity.  For  the  wounded  m  the  battle  of 
life,  the  Miss  Killmanseggs,  whose  mettlesome 
horses  running  away  from  them  may  fhicture 
their  limbs,  and  cause  them  to  require  golden 
legs,  there  were  twenty  artificial  limb-  and 
eye-makers. 

The  artists  and  painters  mustered  strong ; 
there  were  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  lite- 
rature made  by  no  means  a  conspicuous  ^gure 
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in  the  rdttmia^  osiljr  five  kuncbred  Mid  i Weuiy* 
four  aojOionbeiDg  Mi  down,  Otte  hnndired  and 
forty-oue  literary  private  aectretanes,  and  one 
thousand  tbne  htuidred  aiid  twentV  editors 
■  and  wrhera,  together  wilh  two  hnndired  and 
Severn  reporters  for  newspapers^  and  shorts 
,  hand  writers. 

There  were  only  three  ballad'^gers  and 
sellers.  This  must  surely  be  an  undec* 
staiement.  '  We  tan  hear  fonr  bawling  lustily 
in  the  street  as  we  write.  There  were 
eight  barytes  Tmuiufacturers;  three  pea^ 
8{3itteiils  (how  many  splitters  of  straws  we 
woDdei*);  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  six^-OBB  licensed  victuallers  and  beer- 
shop  keepers ;  three  hundred  and  five  biU^ 
stioxers ;  nine  wooden  spoon  nutkera  j^  sixteen 
brass  collar  makers ;  fifty  buhl  cutlers ;  five 
hundred  and  twelve  burud-ground  servants ; 
thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fift^- 
six  attorneys  and  solicitors;  twen^^six 
thousand  and  fifteen  butc^rs'  wives ; 
three  thousand  and  seventy-six  cabMes; 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eignt  capitalists ! 
There  were  six  ci^peak  makers ;  twenty 
cartridge  makers;  sixty  catsmeat  dealers; 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  chateut*' 
ters ;  fifly^^e  thousand  fbor  hiindred  and 
forty-three  charwomen ;  twelve  chimney- 
pot mokeni;  forfy-tfaree  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  commerciid  cleiks,  and  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  law 
clerks;  one  hundred  and  three  cUrieal  agents ; 
three  cocoa  nnt  fibre  makers ;  fifteen  conjurors 
and  perfonnersat  shows  ;  five  eoral^Ksarrers ; 
sixty-one  com-catt€|«;  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nine  costermonffers ;  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-^tx  courtiers  (that  ia  to  say, 
members  of  the  court  aztd  faousehoid  of  her 
Miyesty,  exclusive  of  domestic  servants) ;  ten 
covers-makers  (what  ooveiv  7  dish  cotvers,  table 
coVenL  ck)th  covers  i) ;  seventy-seven  cuppers 
and  bleeders ;  thirty-two  crossing-sweepers ; 
one  hundred  and  on^  *'  blue*'  manufaetnren ; 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  danseuses  and 
ballet  girls ;  twenty  thousand  two  himdred  and 
forty  dependants  upon  relatives:  eighteen 
thonaand  one  hundred  and  fbrtyn^  of  them 
femaksy  poorthinn;  fifteen  ''dofibr'*  plate 
makers;  &ve  ^dmse"  dealers;  twentynsix 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  inde- 
pendent ladies  and  gendemen;  ten  gilt  toy 
.makers ;  tmrsnt^^ne  tboasand  three  hundred 
and  serenty-oue  governesses ;  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-four  gravediffgers ;  seventeen  grid- 
iron makers,  and  nmety-two  ft^ing-pan 
makers;  fifteen  "grit"  sellers;  forty  gut 
spinners ;  fbrty-ei|;ht  hame  (cart-horse  ool»r) 
makert;  eight  handeufi'-makers;  thirty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-three  pedlars ; 
ninety-one  hoblers  and  lumpers ;  seven  honey 
dealers ;  eighty-eight  leech-breeders ;  two  fe- 
male modek  to  artists  (we  know  twelve  our- 
selvss);  sixteen  orris  (gold  and  silver  lace) 
weavers;  nine  hundred  and  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eleven  paupers,  and  nothing 
else ;  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 


seven  pawnbrokers;  twelve  growers  of  and 
dealers  in  rods;  two  million  six  hundred 
aod  ninety-seven  thousand  seven  htmdred  and 
seventeen  schoolgirls  and  schoolboys ;  and 
fifty-five  thousand  ;md  twenty  children  rp- 
oeiving  tuition  at  home.  There  we^e  Sjoven 
hundred  and  forty-six  sherifis'  ofi^ceis  ;  one 
hundred  and  thirty  a^oud-makers ;  nineteen 
thousand  and  seventy-five  shepherds ;  Jivt 
shoeblacks  ;  two  skat^makers ;  two  hundred 
and  thiirtj^-eifl^t  •'^teredpfi-^  "  ;  Ur0e  f  Ute^ 
bailiff  and  sea-reeves;  two  ventriloquists; 
two  waste  paper  dealers ;  fifly-fi>ur  waters 
gilders;  and  one  thousand  and  eighty-nine 
washers  of  the  dead  to  the  Jews. 
.  So  much  have  we  set  dcywn  in  a  lame  and 
imperfect  abstract  of  the  results  of  the  census 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  How 
little  we  have  been  enabled  to  ffive  of  the 
gist  of  the  report  may  be  judged  from  this 
concluding  and  greaA  fact,  that  the  number 
of  fitcts  which  had  originally  to  be  copied 
into  tabular  statements,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  exceeded  one  hundred  millions. 


MY  PICTUBR 

Stand  this  my — more  n«w  the  window — 
B7  my  (le«k — yon  «ee  the  light 

Falling  on  my  picture  better — 
Thus  I  tee  it  while  I  write  ! 

Who  the  head  may  be  I  know  not, 

But  it  hat  a  4tudeDt  air ; 
With  a  look,  half-feid,  halfttatdy, 

Giftve  sweei  eyet  and  flowing  hair.  ' 

Little  care  I  who  the  painter, 
How  obscure  a  name  he  here ; 

Nor,  when  aome  have  named  VelM^uei^ 
Did  I  Tolue  it  the  more. 

At  It  la  I  wonld  noi  gir^  it 

Ftr  the  ratett  pieoe  of  art ; 
It  hat  dwelt  with  me,  and  listened 

To  the  tecrett  of  my  heart 

Many  a  time,  when  to  my  garret 

Weary  I  returned  at  night. 
It  has  seemed  to  look  a  welcome 

That  has  nude  my  poor  room  bright 

Many  a  time,  when  ill  and  eleqiless, 
I  hove  watched  the  qiuvering  gleam 

Of  my  lamp  upon  that  picture, 
TiU  it  fiftded  in  my  dream. 

When  dark  days  have  come,  and  friendship 
Worthlets  seemed,  and  life  in  vain. 

That  bright  friendly  smile  has  sent  me 
Boldly  to  my  ta^  tgain. 

Sometimes  when  hard  need  has  pressed  ms 
To  bow  down  where  I  despise, 

I  have  read  stem  words  of  counsel 
In  those  sad  reproachful  eyes. 

Nothing  that  my  brain  imagined. 
Or  my  weary  hand  hat  wrooght, 

Bat  it  watched  the  dim  idea 
Spring  forth  into  arm^d  Thought* 
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'  Do  yoitt  ^wtotidci^  tlUt  my  picture 
"  Ifis  Wome'Hkcf  to  »  friend  ? 
It  has  4e<Mi  ifty  HfcV  t«!g?ntting8; 
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CHAFTEIL.THS  YQUHTESJi^. 

ItPiirM  a.  comfort  to  Margaret  abotii  tbk 
time  ito  fiikl  that  her  mother  dren^  more  ten^ 
deriy  Alid  iiubimatoly  towardB  het  tha&'sbe 
hadieteir  done  slnoe  the  d»y»  of  ber  okild'^ 
hood.*  She  took  her  to  hra  he'&vt  as  a  coiDfi^ 
denH^  fneiHi-«-the  post  Margaret  had  always 
longed  to  fill,  aud  had  envied  DixOn  for  btiag 
preferred  to.  MaK^anttook  pains  to  respond  to 
every  call  made  upOa  her  for  Bjmpathy-^and 
they  were  many— even  when  tnev  bore  rela- 
tion io  trifles,  which  she  would  no  more 
have  noticed  or  regarded  heraolf  than  the 
elephant  would  perceive  the  little  pin  at  his 
feet,  which  vet  htt  lifts  careftdiy  up  at  the 
bidding  of  his  keeper.  All  nnconscibusly 
Margaret  drew  near  to  a  regard. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Hale  being  absent,  her 
mother  began  to  tt^lk  to  her  about  her  brother 
Frederick,  the  very  subject  on  which  Mar- 
garet had  longed  to  ask  questkms,  and  ahncbt 
the  only  one  on  whh^  her  timidt^  overcame 
her  natural  openness.  The  more  she  wanted 
to  hear  about  him,  the  less  likely  she  was 
to  speak. 

"Oh,  Margaret,  it  was  so  windy  last  night ! 
.It  came  howling  down  the  chimney  in  our 
room  !  I  coidd  not  sleep.  I  never  can  when 
there  is  such  a  terriUe  wind.  I  got  inio  a 
wakeful  habit  when  poor  Frederick  was  at 
sea ;  and  now,  even  ir  I  don't  waken  all  at 
once,  I  dream  of  him  in  some  stormy  aea, 
.with  great,  clear,  glass-green  walla  of  waves 
on  either  side  his  ship,  but  far  higher  than 
her  very  masts^- curling  over  her  with  that 
cruel,  terrible  white  foam,  like  some  gigantic 
•crested  serpent.  It  is  an  old  dreun,  but- it 
alwavs  comes  baek  on  windy  ni^hta,  till  I  am 
thankful  to  waken,  sitting  straight  and  stiff 
up  in  bed  with  my  terror.  Poor  Frederick  ! 
He  is  on.land  now,  so  wind  can  do  him  bo 
harm.  Though  I  did  think  it  miffht  shake 
down  some  of  those  tall  ohimneys.*' 

"  Where  is  Frederick  now,  mamma  ?  Our 
letters  are  directed  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
'Barbour,  at  Cadiz,  I  know ;  but  where  ia  he 
himself  1" 

"  I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  place, 
hnt  he  is  not  called  Hale  ;  you  must  remem- 
ber that^  Margareti.  Notice  the  F.  D.  in 
every  comer  of  the  letters.  He  has  taken 
the  name  of  Dickinson.  I  wanted  him  to 
have  been  called  Beresford,  to  which  he  had 


a^  kind 'of  right,  but^  inMir  fttfaer  tinnight  hto 
had  betitoF  not.  He  might  be  TecogDiorad;  you 
know^  if  he  were'oaUed:jbymy  name.'' 

*^  Mamma,'' nvid  Margovel^  ^  I  was- at  AcBit 
3haw*8  whsn  itall  luq>peBed ;  and  I  flappose 
I  was  not  old  enough  to  be  told  phunly^abont 
il  But  I  should  like  to  know  now,  if  I  may 
-^if  it  does  not  give  yowtoo  mueh  pam  to 
speak  about'  it.'*       .  ♦ 

''  Bain !  No,"  nepHcd.  Mrs;  Halef,  her  cheek 
flushing.  "Yet  it  is  pam  to  thmk  that 
perhaps  I  may  Bevar  see  my  darling  boy 
c^ain.  Or  else  he  did  right^  Margaret.  Th^ 
may  say  what  they  like,  but  I  have'  his  own 
letteorato  riiow,  and  I'll  beheve  hiDt^thooffh 
he  is  my  son,  sooner  than  any  court-nuirtud 
on  earth.  Go  to  my  littlB  japan  oalnnet,. 
dear,  and  in  the  seooud  kft-hand  drawer  yon 
-wiU  find  a  paoket  of  letters.'' 

Margaret  vaexL  There ;  were  the  yellov, 
sea-stained  letters^  with  the  peealiMr  fragrance 
which  ocean  letters  have.  Margaret  carrieil 
them  bade  to  her  mother,  .'who  uBftied  the 
silken  atriag  with  trembling  flngtrs,  and, 
examining  their  dajtes,  she'  gave  them  to  -Mar* 
gairet  to  read,  nuking  her  bunded,  amdoiu 
reinarks  on  their  contents  almost  before  her 
daiu^ter  could  have  Understdod  what  they 
were. 

^  You  :8ee,  M^gant,  how  from  tiie  rmy 
flitet  he  disliked  Captatn  nEeid.'  He  iran 
second  lieutenant  in  the  ship^thfi  Orion^«-m 
which  Fxedendc  sailed  the.  very  first  time* 
Poor  little  felloir,  how  wiell  hemd&ed  in  his' 
midriupman*s  dress,  with  liis  ^ihk  in  his  haad, 
cutting  open  all  the  neMrapapera  wx^  it  ae  if 
it  were*  a  paper4uiife.  !Biii  this  Mr.  >  Eeid,  as 
he  was. then,  seemed  io  take  a  dislike  to 
Frederiek  .from  the  very  beginning.  Alid 
thjeor-^tay  1  these  are  the  letters  he  wvete 
ODibOftrdtheBussell.  When  he  was  appointed 
to  her^  and  found  hi».cdd  enemy  Captain  Betd 
in  command^  he  did  mean  to  bear  all  hia 
tyranny  puUently.  ho(3k  I  this  is  the  leUetr. 
Just  re&d  it^  Margaret  Where  is  it  he 
saye-rStop-^*  My  father  may  rely^  upon  aae 
that  I  will  beiyr  with  all  proper  paUsnoe 
everything  that  one  officer  and  gentleman 
can  take  from  another.  BuV  fcon  my  former 
knowledge  of  my  preednt  captain,  I  eoi^eas  I 
look  forward  with .  *pp£diena»oti  to  a  long 
course  of  tyranny  on  board  the  Etisaell.'  Ydm 
see,  he  promises  to  bear  patl^ttly,  and  X  am 
sure  he  did,  for  he  was  the  sweetest^empeved 
boy,  when  he  was  not  vexed^.that  eoula.pos^ 
sibly  be.  la  l^t  the  letter,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Cafrtain  Keid'a  impaticBee  wj4h 
the  men,  for  not  going  through  the  s^*a 
man<]e«ivreeaJ9quic^  as  the  Avenger  9  Ylott 
se^,  he  snys  that  they  had  mmxy  new  haa<^ 
on  board  the  Busselly  while  the  Avenger  had 
been  nearly  three  years  on  the  statMW^  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  slavers  of^  una  work 
her  men,  till  they  ran  up  and  down  the  rig- 
ging like  rats  or  monkeys.*' 

Margaret  ^wly  read  the  letter,  half  ille- 
gible tlirov^h  the  iading  of  the  ink.  It  might 
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be— 4t  probabLf  was — a  statement  of  Captain 
Beid's  hnperioufineBB  in  trifles,  verj  mnch 
exaggerated  by  tiie  narrator,  who  had  written 
it  while  fresh  and  warm  from  the  scene  of 
altercation.  Some  sailors  being  aloft  in  the 
main-topsail  rigging,  the  captain  had  ordered 
th^m  to  raee  dbwn,  threatening  the  hindmost 
with  the  catK>f-nine-tailt.  He  who  was  the 
farthest  on  the  spar,  feeling  the  impoesibility 
of  passing  hk  oompanions,  and  yet  passion- 
ately dreadinj?  the  disgrace  of  the  nogging, 
threw  faimBen  desperately  down  to  catch  a 
rope  considerably  lower,  failed,  and  fell 
sensdess  on  deck.  He  only  survived  for  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  ship's  crew  waa  at  boiling  point  wh«i 
young  Hale  wrote. 

^&t  we  did  not  receive  this  letter  till 
long,  lonff  after  we  heard  of  the  mutiny. 
Poor  Frea  !  I  dare  say  it  was  a  comfort  to 
him  to  write  it,  even  though  he  could  not 
have  known  how  to  send  it,  poor  fellow ! 
And  then  we  saw  a  report  in  the  papers — 
that's  to  say,  lon^  before  Fred's  letter  reached 
us— of  an  atrocious  mutiny  having  broken 
out  on  board  the  Bossell,  and  that  me  mnti- 
Beers  had  remained  in  possession  of  the  ship 
which  had  gone  ofl^  it  was  supposed,  to  be  a 
pirate  ;  and  that  Captain  Beid  was  sent  adrift 
IB  a  boat  wiHi  some  men — officers  or  some- 
tiihig — ^whose  names  were  all  given,  for  they 
were  nicked  up  by  a  West-fidian  steamer. 
Oh^  Margaret !  how  your  father  and  I  turned 
sick  over  that  list,  when  there  was  no  name 
of  Frederick  Hale.  We  thought  it  must  be 
some  mistake  ;  for  poor  Fred  was  sudi  a  fine 
fellow,  only  perhfl^  rather  too  passionate, 
fltnd  we  hoped  l^at  the  name  of  Carr,  which 
was  in  tiie  list,  was  a  misprint  for  that  of  Hale 
—newspapers  are  so  careless.  And  towards 
pdab-time  the  next  day,  papa  set  off  to  walk  to 
Southaxttpton  to  get  the  papers ;  and  I  could 
mot  stop  at  home,  so  I  went  to  meet  him.  He 
was  very  late— much  later  than  I  thought  he 
would  have  been  ;  and  I  sat  down  under  the 
hedge  to  wait  for  him.  He  came  at  last,  his 
arms  hanging  loose  down,  his  head  sunk,  and 
walking  heavily  along,  as  if  every  step  was 
a  labour  and  a  trouble.  Margaret,  I  see 
liimnew." 

'^Dont  go  on,  mamma.  I  can  understand 
it  idl,"  said  Margaret,  leaning  up  caressingly 
against  her  mother's  side^  and  kissing  her 
hand. 

^Ifo,  you  can't,  Margaret.  No  one  can  who 
"did  not  see  faim  then.  I  could  hardly  lift 
myself  up  to  ge  and  meet  him,  everything 
seemed  so  to  reel  aroimd  me  all  at  once. 
And  when  I  got  to  him  he  did  not  speak,  or 
seem  surprised  to  see  me  there,  more  than 
three  miles  from  home^  beside  the  Oldham 
beeehrtree ;  but  he  put  my  arm  in  his,  and 
kept  strokhig  my  hand,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
soothe  me  to  be  very  ouiet  cmder  some  great 
heavy  blow ;  and  wnen  I  trembled  so  all 
oyer  that  I  could  not  speak,  he  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and  stooped  down  his  head  on  mine, 


and  besan  to  shake  and  to  cry  in  a  strange 
muffled,  groaning  voice,  till  I,  lor  very  fright, 
stood  quite  still,  and  only  begged  him  to  tell 
me  what  he  had  heard.  And  then,  with  hu 
hand  jerking,  as  if  some  one  else  moved  it 
against  his  wiH,  he  gave  me  a  wicked  news- 
paper to  rea(],  calling  our  Frederick  a  'traitor 
of  the  blackest  dye,' 'a  base,  ungrateful  dis- 
grace to  his  profession.'  Oh!  I  cannot  tell 
what  bad  words  they  did  not  use.    T  took  the 

riper  in  my  hands  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it- 
tore  it  up  to  little  bits — I  tore  it — oh  !  I 
believe,  Margaret,  I  tore  it  with  my  teeth. 
I  did  not  cry.  I  could  not.  My  cheeks  were 
as  hot  as  fire,  and  ray  very  eyes  burnt  in  my 
head.  I  saw  your  &ther  foolung  grave  at  me. 
I  said  it  was  a  lie^  and  so  it  was.  Months 
after,  this  letter  came,  and  you  see  what 
provocation  Frederick  had.  It  was  not  fbr 
himself,  or  his  own  injuries^  he  rebelled  :  but 
he  would  speak  his  mind  to  Oaptain  aead, 
and  so  it  went  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  and, 
you  see,  most  of  the  sailors  stuck  by  Wrt- 
deriek. 

«  I  think,  Margaret^"  she  continued,  after 
a  pause,  in  a  weak,  tresabling,  exhausted 
voice,  **  I  am  glad  of  it — I  am  prouder  of 
Fk^ederiek  stan&ig  up  against  injintice,  than 
if  he  had  been  simply  a  good  officer." 

''I  am  sure  I  am,"  saidMargaret,  ina  fins, 
decided  tone.  '*  Loyalty  and  obediettce  to 
wisdom  and  justice  are  fine;  but  it  is  stUl  finer 
to  defy  arbitrary  power  uigustiy  and  cruelly 
used — not  on  behalf  of  ourselves,  but  on 
behalf  of  others  more  helpleas." 

'^  For  all  t^  I  wish  I  could  see  Frederick 
once  more — just  once.  He  was  my  fijnt 
baby,  Margaret."  Mrs.  Hale  spoke  wistfttUy, 
and  almost  as  if  apolorising  for  the  yearnings 
craving  wish,  as  tnough  it  were  a  depredation 
ofherresKaining  child.  But  audi  an  idea  never 
crossed  Margaret's  mind.  She  was  thinking 
how  her  mother's  desire  could  be  fulfilled. 

'^  It  is  six  or  seven  years  ago— would  tiiey 
still  prosecute  hiin, mother  Y  Khe  came  and 
stood  his  trial,  what  would  be  the  punidi- 
ment  ?  Surely  he  might  bring  evidence  of 
his  ^ceat  provocation. 

**  It  would  do  no  good,"  replied  Mrs.  Hale. 
''  Some  of  the  sailors  who  accompanied  Fre- 
deric were  taken,  and  there  was  a  court- 
martial  held  on  them  on  board  the  Amieia ; 
I  Iseliefod  all  they  said  in  their  defence,  poor 
fellows,  becaoseit  just  agreed  with  Frederick'^ 
story^but  it  was  of  no  use, — -^^  and  for  the 
first  time  during  the  conversation  Mrs.  Hale 
began  to  cry ;  yet  something  possessed  Mar- 
garet to  force  the  informatiou  she  foresaw 
yet  dreaded  from  her  mother. 

"  What  happened  to  them,  mamma  f '  asked 
she. 

"  They  were  hung  at  the  ymrd-arm,"  said 
Mrs.  Htde,  solemnly.  ''  And  the  worst  w«s 
that  the  court,  in  condemning  them  to  death, 
said  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  from  their  duty  by  their  superior 
officeiv." 
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Thay  were  silent  for  a  long  time. 

''And  IVederkk  was  in  ScmtL  America 
for  several  years,  was  he  Bot  1  '* 

''Yes.  And  now  he  is  in  Spain.  At  Cadiz, 
or  somewhere  near  it.  If  he  comes  to  Eng- 
land he  will  be  hung.  I  shall  never  see  his 
&ce  again — ^for  if  he  comes  to  VjAg1i»^fl  he 
will  be  hong." 

There  waa  no  ccnnfort  to  be  given.  Mrs. 
Hale  tamed  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  lay 
perfectly  still  in  her  mother's  despair.  No- 
thing coald  be  said  to  console  her.  She  teok 
her  hand  o&t  of  Margao^et's  with  a  lil^e  im- 
patient movement,  as  if  she  would  &in  be 
left  alone  wiUi  the  recollecti<ai  of  her  son. 
When  Mr.  Hale  eame  in,  Maroavet  went  oot, 
oproessed  with  gloom,  and  seemg  ne  promise 
{^brightness  on  any  aide  of  the  heiizon. 


OHAPTEK  THE  FIFTEXAITU. 

"  MABOiUiKS,"  said  her  father,  tk«next  day, 
**  we  must  retiuna  Mrs.  Thoruton's  call  Tour 
mother  ia  not  v^y  weU^  and  thinks  she 
caimot  walk  S4  far ;  but  yoa  and  I  will  go 
ihla  afternoon." 

As  they  went,  Mr.  Hale  begwn  about  his 
wife's  health,  with  a  kind  of  veiled  anxiety, 
which  Margaret  was  glad  to  see  awakened  at 
last. 

"  Did  yo«L  consvlt  the  doctor>  Margaret  ? 
Did  you  send  for  him  ?  " 

"  No,  pms  you  spoke  of  his  coming  to  see 
me.  Now  l  wa»  welL  Bvt  if  I  only  knew 
of  some  good  doctesr;  I  would  go  this  after- 
nooAy  and  a^  him  to  cone,  £^  I  am  soe. 
mamaaM  is  seriously  indisposedr" 

She  put  the  truth  thue  plainly  and  stronoly 
beeEMise  her  ftither  had  so  oompktely  shut  his 
mind  against  the  idea  when  i^  had  last 
named  her  fears.  But  now  the  case 
changed.  He  answered  in  a  despeiuient 
tone: 

"  Do  yen  think  she  hem  any  hidden  eom 
l^aint  1    Do  you  think  she  is  really  very  ill  ? 
Has  Dixon  said  anything  )    Oh,  Margaret 
I  am  hamdted  by  the  fear  tluvt  eujr  cominff  to* 
Milton  has  killed  her.    My  poor  Mavia  P' 

**  Oh,  papa !  don't  imagine  sucL  things,** 
•aid  Mai^:aret^  shocked.  ''  She  is  net  wel^ 
tikatisalL  MsByacmeisnotweUfbr  atione^ 
and  with  good  adviee  gets  better  and  etreagor 
Uum  ever." 

<*Bfit  baa  Dhson  said  anything  abost 
her?" 

**  Na!  Yon  know  Dixon  enjoys  making  a 
Htystery  out  of  trifles ;  and  i^e  has  been  a 
little  mysterious  about  mamma's  health,  which 
has  alarmed  me  rather,  that  is  all.  'VHtheut 
any  reason,  I  dare  say.  You  knew,  ps^ 
you  said  the  other  day  I  waa  gettmg 
fimdlaL'* 

^  T  hope  and  trust  you  arei  Bat  dcn't 
think  of  what  I  said  then.  I  like  yon  to  be 
^ndful  abont  your  mover's  health.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  telling  me  yo«r  ^des.  I  liice 
to  hear  them,  though,  I  dare  say,  I  spoke  as 
if  I  was  annoyed.     Bat  we  wUl  ask  Mrs. 


ThfOKnton  if  she  can  tell  ua  of  »  geed 
dector.  We  won't  throw  away  our  money 
on  any  but  some  one  first-rate.  Stay,  we 
turn  up  this,  street." 

The  street  did  not  look  aa  if  it  could  con- 
tain any  house  larse  enough  for  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton's habitation.  £[er  son's  presence  never 
gave  any  impression  as  to  the  kind  of 
house  he  liived  in  ;  but,  unconsciously,  Mar- 
garet had  imaffined  that  tall^  massive,  hand- 
somely dressed  Mrs.  Thornton  must  live  in  a 
houee  of  the  same  chaoucter  as  herseUl 
Now  Marlborouglt  Street  consisted  of  long 
rows  of  small  houses,  with  a  blank  waS 
here  and  there ;  at  least  Uiat  was  all  they 
could  see  from  the  point  at  which  they 
entered  it. 

''He  t«dd  me  he  lived  in  Marlborough 
Street,  I'm  ssre^"  said  Mr.  Hale,  with  a  much 
perplexed  air. 

"  Perhi^  it  is  one  of  the  economies  he 
still  practises,  to  live  in  a  very  smaJl  house. 
But  here  are  plenty  of  people  aboi^;  let  me 
aak." 

She  accordingly  inquired  of  a  passer-by. 
and  wta  in£anned  that  Mr.  ^Hiomtoa  li^ 
dose  to  the  moll,  and  had  the  &ctory  lodge- 
door  pointed  out  to  her,  at  the  end  of  the  loi^ 
dead  wall  they  had  noticed. 

The  lodge-door  was  like  a  oomm(m  garden^ 
door;  on  one  side  of  it  were  ffreat  closed 
gatea  for  the  ingreee  and  egreseol  lurries  and 
wagons.     The  lodge-keeper  adknitted  them 
into  a  great  oblong  yardy  om  one  side  of 
which  were  offices  £or  the  transaction  of 
business ;  on  the  opposite^  an  imi^^ii^  mai^ 
windowed  mill,  whenoe  pveceeded  the  eonr 
tinual  ekok   ot   machinery   and   the   long 
groaning  Toaar  of  the  steam-engine,  enough  to 
deafen  &ose  who  lived  within  the  eneloaoBe. 
O^qpesite  te  the  wall,  along  which  the  street 
ran,  en  one  of  the  narrow  sides  ol  the  ebkag, 
was     a    handsome    stonC'Kioped     hooae^*— 
blackened,  to  be  sure^  by  the  smoke^  but 
with  paint,  windows,  and  st^w  k^  seni- 
pnloudy  clean.    It  waa  evidently  a  house 
which  had  been  buUt  some  fiJ^  <Hr  sixty 
years..    The  stone  facing»-^the  long,  narrow 
windows,  and  the   number   oi  them— the 
flights  of  steps  up  to  the  firont  door,  aeeend- 
ing  £doki  either  side^  and  goarded  by  railing 
-Hall  witnessed  te  its  age.    Marg^u^et  gbXj 
wondeied  iriiy  people  wno  could  afibrd  to 
live  in  sa  good  a  honse,  and  keep  it  in  su^ 
perfect  order,  did  not  prefer  a  much  smaller 
dwelling  in   the   country,   or    even   soiae 
soburb ;  not  bk  the  c(»tinual  whirl  and  din 
of  the  jSEtctoty.    Her  unaccustomed  ears  could 
hardly  cabsh  her  £sbther'a  voice  as  they  stood 
on  the  steps  awaiting  the  opening  ol   the 
door.    The  3nBrd,  too^  with  the  great  doors  in 
the  dead  wall  as  a  boundary,  was  but  a 
dismal  look-out   for   the    sitting-rooms  ot 
the  house — as  Marsaf  et  found  when  they 
had  nsonnted  the  old-fa^oned  stairs,  and 
been  ushered  into  the   drawing-ro<Mn,   the 
three  windows  of  which  went  oyer  the  iroai 
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door  and  the  rooni  on  ^e  rights  and  tide  of 
thd  eETtrance.  Thet^  was  no  one  in  the 
drawi  og-room .  It  seemed  as  though '  no  on  A 
had  been  in  it  shioe  the  day  when  the  f«(mi- 
ture  was  bagged  up  with  asmneh  ears  as  H 
the  house  was  to  be  oirerwhehued  wHh  Ittva, 
and  discovered  a  thousand  years  hence.  The 
walls  were  pink  and  ^old  ;  the  pattern  on 
tiie  carpet  repi^esented  bunches  of  floweit  on 
a  light  ground,  but  it  was  carefully  corersd 
up  m  the  ceotre  by  a  Knen  drugget,  glazed 
and  colourless.  The  window-eurtains  were 
lace ;  each  chair  and  'sofii  had  its  own  par- 
ticular veil  of  netting,  or  knitting.  Great 
alabaster  groups  occtmied  eve^flat  suifkoe, 
safe  from  dust  under  tneir  glass  shades.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room,  right  linder  the 
bagged-up  chandelier,  was  a  large  circular 
table,  with  smartly-bound  books  anranged  at 
regular  intervals  round  the  oircumferenoe 
of  its  polished  surface,  Hke  gaily-coloured 
spokes  of  a  wheel  Everything  reflected 
hght,  nothing  absorbed  it  The  whole  room 
had  a  painfully  spotted,  spanned,  speckled 
look  about  it,  which  impressed  Margaret  so 
unpleasantly  that  she  was  har«by  conscious  of 
the  peculiar  defrnlhiess  required  to  keep 
everything  so  white  and  pure  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  or  of  the  trouble  that  inust  be 
wilHngly  expended  to  secure  that  effect  of 
icy,  snowy  discomfort.  TVlierever  she  looked 
there  was  evidence  of  care  and  kbonr,  but 
not  care  and  labonr  to  procure  ease,  to  help 
on  habits  of  tranquil  home  employment; 
solely  to  ornament,  and  then  to  preserve 
ornament  from  dirt  or  destruction. 

They  had  leisure  to  observe^  and  to  speak 
to  each'  other  in  low  voices,  before  Mrs. 
Thornton  appeared.  They  were  talking  of 
what  all  the  world  might  hear ;  but  it  is^  a 
common  etkct  of  such^  a  room  as  this  to  make 
people  speak  low,  as  if  nnwillhig  to  awaken 
the  unused  echoes. 

At  last  Mrs.  Thomt<m  came  in,  rostltng  in 
handsome  black  silk,  as  was  her  wont ;  her 
muslins  and  laces  rivalling:  not  exo^faig,  the 
pure  whiteness  of  the  mucins  and  nettmg  of 
the  room.  Margaret  explained  how  it  was 
that  her  mother  could  not  accompany  them 
to  return  Mrs.  Thornton's  call ;  but  in  her 
anxiety  not  to  bring  back  her  fhther^  fears 
too  yividlr,  she  gave  but  a  bungling  account, 
and  left  the  impression  on. Mrs.  Tnomton's 
mind  that  Mrs.  Male's  was  some  temporarv 
or  fkttctfdl  fine^ladyish  indisposition,  whion 
might  have  been  put  aside  had  there  been  a 
strong  enou^  motive,  or  that  if  it  was  too 
severe  to  allow  her  to  eome  out  that  day,  the 
call  might  have  been  deferred.  Bemember- 
ing,  too,  the  horses  to  her  carrii^e,  lured  for 
her  own  visit  to  the  Hides,  and  how  Fanny 
had  been  ordered  to  go  by  Mr.  Thornton,  in 
order  to  pay  every  respect  to  them,  Mrs. 
Thornton  drew  up  slightly  offended,  and  gave 
Max|;aret  no  sympathy — indeed,  hardly  any 
credit  for  the  statement  of  her  mother  s 
indisposition* 


"How  is  Mr.  Thornton f"  asked  Mr. 
Hble;  ^1  was  afitaid  he  was  not  w^U,  fron 
Ms  htfrried  not^  yeat^nGbiy.*         ' 

**  My  son  is  rarely  ill ;  and  when  he*  », 
he  never  8|ieaks.  about,  it,  or  makes  it  an 
excMBe  for  not  doitg  anytbmg.  '  Hjt  told^me 
he  could  not  get  leUore  to  rmd  miiJk  yon  \stA 
night,  sir.  He  i«gretted  it,  I  am  sur^;  teer 
values  the  hours  spent  with  tml'* 

'^lam  sure  ihej  are; equally  a^^^l^  to 
me,'*  said  Mr.  Hale.  ^It  makes  vie  ftiel 
young  again  to  see  his  enjoyntenfc  and  appre*- 
dation  of  all  that  is  fine  in  oksuoal 
literature*"  ,       '       . 

"I  have  BO  doubt  the  classics  are  vi^ry 
desirable  for  people  'who  have  leisure.  Bnt^. 
I  confess^  it  was  against  my  judgment  thati 
nay  son  renewed  his  study  of  diem.  The 
time  and  place  in  which  he  lives  seem  to  me 
to  require  all  hts  energy  and  attention. 
Classics  may  do  very  well  for  men  who  loiter 
away  their  kves  in  the  countx^  or  in  colleges ; 
but  the  Milton  men  ought  to  have  &ea 
thoughts  and  powers  absonied  in  the  work  of 
to-day.  At  least,  that  is  my  opinion."  Thii> 
la^  oianse  she  gave  out  wSth  *  the  piide  that 
apes  hmniUt^'.' 

''But  surely,  if  the  mind  is  too  long 
directed  to  one  object  only,  it  will  get  stiff 
and  rig[id,  and  unable  to  take  in  many 
interests,'*  said  Margaret. 

"I  do  not  c^te  understand  what  yon 
mean  bv  a  mind  getting  stiff  and  r^^  Nor 
do  I  adnure  t&ose  whirligig  cftiacaeters  that 
aoe  full  of  diis  thing  to^ayv  to  be  ntteriy 
forgetful  of  it  in  their  new  interest  to'^moirow. 
Having  many  interests  dcies  not  stut  the  life 
of  a  MUton  manufactnrer.  It  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  enough  for  him  to  have  one  great  desire, 
and  tO' bring  all  the  purposes  of  his  life  to 
bear  on  the  fulfilment  of  that." 

"  And  that  is—? "  asked  Mr.  Hale. 

Her  sallow  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye 
lightened,  as  she  answered : 

''  To  hold  and  maintain  a  high,  honontahle^ 
place  among  the  merchants  of  his  country— > 
the  men  of  hit  town.  Such  a  place  mj  son 
has  earned  for  himselfl  Gk>  where  you  will 
—I  don't  say  in  England  only,  but  in  Europe 
— ^the  name  of  Jo£i  Thornton  of  Milton  is 
known  tmd.  respeeted  amongst  all  men  of 
business.  Of  ooune  it  is  unknown  in  the 
fashionable  circles,"  she  continued,  scoraf ally* 
''  Idle  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  not  likely  to 
know  much  of  a  Milton  manufiEkcturer,  unless 
he  gets  into  pazliament,  or  marries  a  lord's 
datighter." 

l^th  Mr.  Hale  and  Margaret  had  an 
uneasy,  ludicrous  consciousness  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  this  great  name  until  Mr. 
Bell  had  written  them  word  that  Mr.  Thorn* 
ton  would  be  a  good  frigid  to  have  in 
Milton.  The  proud  mother's  world  was  not 
their  world  of  Harley  Street  gentilities  on 
the  one  hand,  or  country  clergymen  and 
Hampshire  squires  on  the  other.  Margaret's 
face,  m  spite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  keep  it 
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Btaiply  MfteniDg  ia  Us  expreauon,  i  told  tb6 
sensitive    Mrs.   Thomtoft.  tbifl    deling;  of 

ji  ^  Yoa  think  you  Dever  beajrd  of  this  woor 
tefiil  >so&£  of  mine^Miss-.  Hide.  .  You  think 
1^  on  oUL'  woinan  irhose  ideM  are  bounded 
bf  Milton^  and  whose  ovn  orow  is  the 
whitest  ever  seen.'? 

^Nq,''  said  Mamret)  wilh  some  spirit 
'^  hi  mmy  foe  tnie  that  I  ww  th&txking  I  bad 
hardly  hesrd  Mr.  Thornton's  name  l^fors  I 
oamo  io  Milton.  But  since  I  have  come 
here,  I  have  heard  enough  to  make  me 
re^Dect-cnd  admire  him^  and  to  feel  how 
nmeh  jostioe  and  imth  there  is  in  what  jon 
have  said  of  him." 

f^  Who  spoke  to  you  of  him  % "  asked  Mrs. 
Thornton^  a  Httle  molHied,  yet  jealous  lost 
any  one  else's  words  should  not  have  done 
him  fUll  justieei  ■ 

Margaret  hesHsted  before  she  replied.  She 
did  not  like  this  authoritative  questioning. 
.Mr.  Hale  came  ia,  as  he  thougnt,  to  the 


**  It  was  what  Mr.  Thornton  said  himself^ 
that  made  us  know  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 
Was  it  not,  Margaret  1  '^ 

Mrs.  Thoraton  drew  herself  up,  and 
said,*-^ 

**  My  son  is  not  the  one  to  tell  of  his  own 
doings.  May  I  a^aitt  ask  you,  Miss  Hale, 
from  whose  account  you  formed  your  Ikvour- 
iMe  opinion  of  him  1  A  mother  is  carious 
and  gniedy  of  commendatiott  of  lier  children, 
you  know." 
-Maraaret  repited^  ''It  was  as  much  from 
what  Mr.  Thornton  withheld  of  that  which 
we  hsd  been  told  of  his  previous  life  by  Mr. 
Bell,-*^t  was  move  that  than  what  he  said, 
that  made  us  all  fbel  what  reason  you  have 
to  be  proud  of  him." 

''^BiU!  What  can  he  know  of  John? 
He,  living  a  lazy  life  in  a  drowsy  college. 
Bat  Pm  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Hale.  Many  a 
misBy  young  lady  would  have  shrunk  fhwi 
eivmg  an  old  woman  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
ttiat  her  son  was  well  spoken  of." 

<<  Why  t "  asked  Margaret,  leokhig  straight 
afeMru.  Thornton,  in  bewilderment. 
.  **  Why !  because  I  suppose  they  mighthave 
consciences  that  told  them  how  surely  they 
were  mal^g  the  okl  mother  into  an  advocate 
fe  tiiem,  in  case  they  had  any  plans  on  the 
soB^  heart." 

She  smiled  a  grim  smile,  for  she  had  been 
pleased  by  Margaret's  frankness;  and  per- 
hiqps  she  feltthatshe  had  beenaskingquestions 
toe  much  as  if  she  had  a  right  to  catechise^ 
Margaret  laughed  outright  at  the  notion 
peseated  to  her ;  laughed  so  merrily  that 
It  grated  on  Mriai  Thornton's  ear,  aa  if  the 
werds  that  called  fiofrth  that  laugh,  must 
have  been  utterly  and  entirely  ludicrous. 

Margaret  stopped  her  merriment  aa  socm 
asslM  saw  Mrs.  Thornton's  annoyed  look. 

''I  b^  your  pardon,  madam.  But  I 
really  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  ex- 


onerating me  from  making  any  plains  on  Mr. 
Thomton'4  heart" 

"Young  Isdies  have^  before  now,"  said 
Mrs.  llkorQtoBv  stifflv. 

**  I  hope  Miss  IJbomton  is  well,"  put  in 
Mr*  Hale,  desirous  of  changing  the  current  of 
the  eonversatiom. 

"  She  is  as  well  as  she  ever  is.  She  is  not 
dtreng  "  renlied  Mrs.  Thornton,  shortly. 

''And  Mr.  Thornton?  I  suppose  I  may 
hope  to  see  him  on  Thursday  ? '' 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  my  son's  engage- 
mentai  There  is  some  uncomfortable  work 
going  on  in  the  town;  a  threatening  of 
a  strike.  If  so,  his  experience  and  judg- 
ment will  make  him  much  consulted  by 
his  friends,  Bot  I  should  think  he  could 
come  on  lliursday.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure 
he  will  let  you  know  if  he  cannot." 

"A  strike!"  asked  Margaret  "What 
fior  ?    What  are  they  going  to  strike  for  ?  " 

"For  the  masteremp  and  ownership  of 
other  people's  property,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton, 
with  a  fierce  snort  "That  is  wh^  they 
always  strike  for.  If  my  son'a  work-people 
strike,  I  will  only  say  they  are  a  pack  of 
niQ^eftil  hounds.  JBut  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will"* 

"  They  are  wanting  higher  wages,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  asked  Mr.  Hale. 

"That  is  the  face  of  the  thing.  But  the 
truth  is,  tikey  want  to  be  mastem,  and  make 
the  masters  into  slaves  on  their  own  ground. 
They  are  always  trying  at  it ;  they  always 
have  it  in  their  minds  i  and  every  five  or  six 
years  there  comes  a  struggle  between  masters 
and  men.  Th^y  '11  find  themselves  mistaken 
this  tame,  I  fano]^— ra  little  out  of  their  reckon^* 
ing.  If  they  turn  out^  they  mayn't  find  it  so 
easy  to  |0  in  again.  I  believe  the  masters 
have  a  thmg  or  j^o  in  their  heads  which  will 
teach  the  men  not  to  strike  agsin  in  a  hurry, 
if  they  try  it  tins  time." 

"Does  it  not  make  the  town  veiry  rough  ? " 
asked  Margaret 

"  Of.  course  it  does.  But  surely  you  are 
not  a  cowiard,  are  you  ?  Milton  is  not  the 
place  for  cowards.  I  have  known  the  time 
when  I  have  had  to  thread  my  way  through 
a  crowd  of  white,  angry  men,  all  swearing 
they  would  have  Makinson's  blood  as  soon 
as  ho  ventured  to  show  hia  nQse  out  of  his 
factory ;  and  he,  knowinj^  nothing  of  it^  some 
one  had  to  |o  and  tell  him,  or  he  was  a  dead 
man ;  and  it  needed  to  be  a  womaU) — so  I 
went  And  when  I  had  got  in,  I  could  not 
get  <mt  It  was  as  much  aa  my  life  was 
worth.  Sq  I  went  up  to  the  roof,  where 
there  were  stones  piled  ready  to  drop  on  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  if  thev  tried  to  force  the 
fiictory  doors.  And  I  would  have  lifted  those 
hearty  stones,  and  droi^)ed  them  with  as  good 
an  aim  as  tJie  best  man  there,  but  that  I 
fainted  with  the  heat  I  had  gone  through. 
If  you  live  in  Milton,  you  must  learn  to  have 
a  brave  heart.  Miss  Hale." 

''I  would  do  my  best,"  said   Margaret 
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ntfierpcie.  '^ I  do  ftofcksow if  I  ajn  brarro 
or  not  till  I  am  tried ;  but  i  am  mfraid  I 
ilumld  be  ft  coward.** 

^  Sontk  country  peopla  are  often  friffbtcned 
by  wbat  our  Darluhire  men  and  women  only 
eall  IsTiBg  and  atruggUcg*  BvA  when  you're 
been  ten  years  among  a  people  wbo  are 
alwaya  owing  their  betters  a  grndge^  and  only 
waiting  tor  an  opportunity  to  pay  it  o^ 
yen  ^11  know  whether  yoti  are  a  oowani  or 
not,  take  my  word  for  it." 

Mr.  Thomton  eaaoe  that  evening  to  Mr. 
Hale^s.  He  was  tkowm  up  into  the  drawing* 
room,  where  Mr.  Hale  was  reading  aloud 
to  hie  wife  and  dangbter. 

''I  am  eome  partly  to  bring  you  a  note 
funa  my  mother,  and  partly  to  apolinnxe  lor 
not  keeping  to  my  time  yeatenk^.  l%e  note 
contains  the  adareis  you  asked  £»r;  -Dr. 
Donaldson." 

''Thank  you!*'  said  Margaret,  hastily, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  take  tiie  iMte,lor  she 
did  not  wish  her  moti»r  to  hear  that  they 
had  been  making  any  inouiry  abont  a  dootor. 
She  was  pfea«ea  thai  Mr.  .Thomton  seemed 
immediately  to  understand  her  feeling;  be 
gave  her  the  note  without  another  word  of 
explanation. 

Mr.  Hale  began  to  talk  about  the  strike. 
Mr.  Thomton*s  face  nmumed  a  Hkeness  to 
hie  mother*s  ^iRoceb  ekprsssion,  which  imme- 
diately repelled  the  watching  Margaret. 

''Yes;  the  fools  wiH  bnre  a  strike.  Lot 
them.  It  suits  us  well  oneogh.  But  we 
eave  them  ft  obanee;  Thegr  think  tntde  is 
flourishing  as  it  was  last  year.  Wo  see  the 
storm  on  the  horiacm,  and  draw  In  aur  sails. 
But  because  we  doiriH  explain  our  reasons, 
they  won't  believe  we're  acting  reasonably. 
Wo  mnet  give  them  line  and  lotter  for  the 
wa^r  we  choose  to  spend  or  saPS  our  money. 
Henderson  tried  a  dodge  with  fab  men,  out 
at  Ashley,  and  failed.  He  rather  wanted 
a  fftrike;  it  ironld  hnre  suited  his  book 
well  enough.  So  when  the  men  came 
to  ask  for  the  five  ner  oent  they  are 
ckuming,  he  told  'em  he  *d  think  mboat  it, 
and  givo  them  his  answer  on  the  pay-day ; 
knowW  all  the  while  what  his  answer 
would  be,  of  oourae,  but  thinking  he'd 
strengthen  their  conceit  of  their  own  way« 
However,  they  wmre  too  deep  for  him,  and 
heard  something  abont  the  had  prMpeots  of 
trade.  80  in  thsv  oame  on  the  FridaT,  and 
drew  back  iheir  daim,  and  now  fae%  obliged 
to  go  on  woriiin^.  But  we  Milton  masters 
have  to-day  sent  m  our  decision.  We  won't 
advance  a  penny.  We  tell  them  we  may 
have  to  lower  wages  ;  but  can^  afford  to  raise. 
80  here  we  stand,  waiting  for  ifaeir  nest 
attack." 

''And  what  will  that  bet"  asked  Mr. 
Hale. 

'^  I  oonjeetnre,  n  simultaneous  strike.  Yon 
will  see  Milton  without  snkoke  ina  fow  days, 
I  imagine,  Miss  Hale." 

"But  why,"  asked  she,  "could  you  not 


explahi  what  good  reason  yon  have  for  ex- 
pecting a  bad  tnA»  t  1  don't  know  if  I  uno 
the  right  words,  but  you  wUl  know  what  I 


"Do  you  ffive  your  serrants  reasons  fbr 
your  expendmuv,  or  yoiur  economy  in  the 
use  of  your  own  money  f  We,  the  owners 
of  capital,  have  a  right  to  choose  what  wo 
wiU  do  with  iV 

^A  human  right,"  said  Margaret,  rery 
low, 

"  I  beier  your  pardon,  I  did  not  hear  what 
yon  sud." 

^I  would  rather  not  repeat  it,**  said  she; 
^  it  related  to  a  feeling  which  I  do  not  think 
you  would  share." 

"Won*t  you  try  met"  pleaded  he;  his 
tbouffhts  suddenly  beot  opon  learning  what 
she  had  said.  She  was  displeased  with  his 
pertinacity,  but  did  not  choose  to  al&x  too 
much  importance  to  her  words. 

^  I  said,  you  had  a  human  ri||^    I  meant 
that  there  seemed  no  reaoon  hot  refigious^ 
ones,  why  you  should  not  do  what  you  iiko 
wkh  your  own." 

"  I  know  we  diffisr  inour  rehgiotts  opinions  ; 
but  don't  you  give  me  credit  for  having  some, 
Uiough  not  the  same  as  yours  2 " 

He  was  speaking  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  if 
to  her  alone.  She  did  not  wish  to  be  so  ex- 
clusively addressed.  She  replied  out  in  her 
usual  tone: 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  occasion  to 
consider  your  special  rehgious  opinions  in  the 
affair.  All  I  meant  to  say  is,  that  there  is 
no  human  law  to  prevent  Uie  employers  from 
utterly  wasting  or  throwing  away  all  their 
money,  if  they  choose ;  but  that  there  are 
passages  in  the  BiUe  which  would  rather  imply 
— ^  me  at  liast— 4hat  thev  neglected  their 
duty  as  stewards  if  they  did  so.  However,  I 
know  so  little  abont  slakes,  and  rate  of 
wa^es,  and  capital,  and  labour,  that  I  had 
better  not  talk  to  a  political  oconomist  like 
you.** 

"NftV,  the  mom  resson,"^aid  he  eageriy. 
"  I  shaU  only  be  too  ^bd  to  explain  to  you  att 
that  mysgr  seem  anomaloua  or  mysterious  to-  a 
stranger ;  espeoiatly  at  a  time  Hkn  thia»  when 
our  doings  are  sore  to  be  eanrassed  by  every 
soribblMT  who  can  hold  a  pen." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  coldly.  "  Of 
oourse,  I  riiall  apply  to  my  father  in  tito  ^rst 
instance  for  any  information  he  can  give  mo, 
if  I  get  puzzled  with  living  here  anumgat  this 
stnmge  society." 

"Ton think Hotraago.    Why!* 

"  I  don't  know — ^I  suppose  becanso,  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  I  see  two  dasaee  dependent 
on  each  other  in  every  possiUe  way,  yot  eadi 
evidently  regarding  4he  interests  ef  the  other 
as  opposed  to  their  own ;  I  never  livied  in  a 
place  before  where  there  were  two  sets  of 
peo^  always  running  each  other  down." 

"who  have  you  Mard  running  the  mas- 
ters down  t  I  don't  ask  who  you  have  heard 
abusing  the  men ;   for  I  see  you  persist  in 


day.  '  Bui  wbo  hayie.yoiihaMdafaiiaing  tlM 
makerst  T' 

Margaret  reddened ;  then  smiled  as  «he 
saidy 

'^I  am  Bofi  £3iid  eC  being  oatsohised.  I 
refuse  to  sjkBwer  yoar  4|uestiaiL  Besides,  it 
haa  noUung  to  do  widi  tbe  fact.  Y<m  amat 
take  mj  word  for  it,  ^at  I  bawe  heiaxL  eooM 
pemla,  qk^  it  xaay  be,  oaJty  some  ome  of  the 
workpeople  speak  as  though  it  were  the  mr 
teveat  of  the  empkyyers  to  keep  theoa  from 
aequiring  money — ^that  it  would  make  them 
too  lAdependeat  i£  they  hiui  a  sum.  in  the 
emmg^'  bank." 

^  I  dare  saj^  it  was  that  man,  HiggisB  who 
told  you  all  thi^'  said  Mrs.  Hale.  Mr. 
liioEDton  did  not  appear  to  hear  what  Mar- 
met  evidoatly  did  not  wish  him  to  know. 
But  he  eaught  i^  aevertiieleas. 

**  I  heard,  moreoFO',  that  it  was  eonsideoed 
to  the  a<^aiKtage  of  the  masters  to  have  igno- 
nuaut  wo£kme% — ^not  hedffe-law;yers,  as  Ci^ 
tain  LeonoK  twed  4x>  tm  t^oee  laien  in  his 
eompany  who  queadoiied  and  would  know 
tibe  reason  to  every  ordeac" 

This  latter  part  of  her  senteace  she  ad- 
dressed rather  to  her  &ther  than  to  Mr. 
IhoraLtoo*  Who  is  Captain  Lennox  2  asked 
Mr.  TlKMmt^m  ei  himself,  with  a  strange  kind 
of  displeasusie,  that  previettted  him  Sor  the 
moment  from  replying  to  her.  iBer  father 
toek  up  the  eoATersaation. 

^Ywk  Aever  were  lend  ef  echools,  Ihor 
g»rety  or  yoa  would  hanre  seen  and  known, 
befbue  this,  how  mnoh  is  beiag  done  ix 
ednoatioii  in  Milton.** 

^'Ifo.r*  said  she,  with  snddea  meekness. 
^  I  know  I  do  not  oai»e&oa£k«bout  schools. 
Bat  the  knowledge  and  uie  iflaorance  of 
which  I  was  speaking,  did  not  relate  to  road- 
ie and  wrijang,-— the  teaching  or  in&>rma- 
tina  one  can  give  to  a  child.  I  am  sure,  that 
wJia^  was  meant  was  ignorance  of  the  wisdom 
that  shall  guide  men  and  women.  I  hardly 
kaov  what  th«b  is.  But  h»«-ihat  is  my  in- 
fioBDDant— spoke  as  if  the  masters  would  hke 
their  hands  to  he  merely  tall,  large  ohildren 
— iMts^  ift  the  present  mosMint  with  a 
blind  niveaasniaig  Jund  of  <»bedi6ime.*' 

^  In  short,  Mms  Hale,  it  is  very  evident 
^at  your  infiMrmant  iound  a  pretty  ready 
listener  to  all  the  slander  he  chose  to  utter 
i^aiiiKt  the  masters,**  said  Mr.  Thornton,  in 
aa  o^feDded  tone. 

Majrcaret  did  not  reply.  She  was  die-' 
pleased  at  the  personal  <maracter  Mr.  Th<»»- 
Um  affixed  to.  what  ifae  had  said. 

Mr.  Hjde  i^eke  next : 

^I  nmst  oaafesB  that,  although  I  have  aot 
beocme  so  intimately  acquaiated  wit^  aav 
wockmen  as  Margaret  has,  I  am  very  mucn 
stKuok  by  the  antagonism  between  tjie  eaat- 
-phyer  and  the  eo^^oyed  on  the  very  surlaee 
of  tiuDgs.  I  even  gather  this  impresiioa 
frcNoa  what  you  yourself  have  &om  time  to 
timeaaid." 


Mr.  Ihoratoa  naused  awhile  before  iie 
spoke.  Mai;g2B?et  had  ^ust  left  the  room,  and 
he  was  vex^  at  the  state  of  feelii^  bo*- 
tween  himself  and  hei;  However,  t^e  little 
aonof  anoe,  by  making  him  cooler  and  more 
thoughtful^  gave  a  greater  dignity  ta  what 
he  said : 

^My  theory  is,  that  my  interests  see 
identical  with  those  of  my  work-peopSs, 
and  vice  venl  Miss  Hsie,  I  know,  does  not 
Uke  to  hear  men  called  '  hands,'  sol  woo^use 
that  word,  though  it  oomes  sieet  readily  to 
mv  lips  as  the  technical  term,  whose  origki^ 
whatever  it  wa^  dates  belore  my  time.  On 
some  future  day— in  some  miUwmiam— ^im 
Utopia,  this  uaily  may  be  brought  into  prae- 
tie»--justas  I  can  fuiey  a  lepuUio  the  most 
perfect  form  of  ffovemment.*' 

^  We  will  read  Plato's  Bepufalic  as  soon  as 
we  have  finished  Hiomer.** 

^  Well,  in  the  Flatonie  year  it  may  &ll<mt 
tiuKt  ve  are  ail — mien,  women,  and  cdiiidren 
^-fit  for  a  republic:  but  give  me  A  oonstitiH 
tional  monarchy  in  our  ptesest  state  «£ 
moEals  and  mtelligeace.  In  our  in&aoy  we 
require  a  wise  despotism  to  govern  us.  In- 
deed, long  past  infiancy,  children  and  yoiSBg 
people  are  the  happiest  under  the  qiniSMling 
laws  of  a  diasreet,  firm  authority.  I  agree 
mtii  Miss  Hale  so  far  as  to  consider  our 
people  in  the  condition  of  ohikiren,  while  I 
deny  that  we,  the  masten,  hare  anything 
to  do  with  the  making  or  keeping  them 
so.  I  maintain  that  deqiotiam  is  tha 
best  kind  of  government  for  them ;  00  thai 
in  the  hours  in  which*  I  coma  in  cootaot  witii 
them  I  must  necessarily  be  an  autoccatk  I 
wiU  use  my  be8tdiseretifns-«A>om  no  hnasbaa 
or  philanthropic  feeling^  of  which  we  have  had 
rather  too  much  in  the  North— to  make 
wise  laws  and  come  to  just  deeenoaa 
in.  the  conduct  of  aiy  Imsiness— laws  aad 
deeisions  which  shall  work  for  my  own  good 
in  the  first  inataneo  for  theirsin  the  secnnd; 
but  I  will  neither  be  forced  to  give  my  rea* 
sons,  nor  flinch  £?#m  what  X  have  eaee 
declared  to  be-  my  vesohation.  Let  them  tmn 
out!  lahaUsuffBT  as  well  as  they:  but  at 
tiie  end  they  will  find  I  have  not  ba*ed 
nor  altered  one  jot" 

Margaret  had  re-enteoed  the  room  and 
was  sitting  at  her  woik;  bat  she  did  not 
c^>eak.    Mr.  Hale  answeDed-^ 

^  I  dare  my  I  am  talldng  in  great  igno# 
ranoe ;  but  from  the  Httle  1  know,  I  shoufal 
'say  that  the  maaees  were  ahready  passing 
rapidly  into  the  troublesome  st^e  which, 
intervenes  between  childhood  and  manhood 
in  the  Hfe  of  the  multitude  as  wdU.  as  that 
of  the  individual.  Now,  the  en-orwhidbi  many 
parents  commit  in  the  treatment  of  tha 
individual  at  this  time  1%  kisisting  on 
the  same  unreasoning  obedience  as  when  all 
he  had  to  do  in  the  way  of  duty  was,  to 
obey  the  simple  laws  of  *  Ck>me  when  you're 
called,'  and  'Do  as  you're  bid!'  But  a 
wise   parent  Immoam  the  desire  for  inde- 
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ptadent  actidti)  bo  M  to  become  tlM  firtend 
and  adriaer  wben  his  abeotute  ri|le  sliall  oeate. 
If  I  get  wrotif  ia  my  reinonitiff,  reooUect  H  ia 
you  who  adopted  the  analogy. 

"  Very  lately,"  wd  Margaret,  "I  hefrd  n 
atory  of  what  happened  in  Nuremberg  only 
three  or  four  years  ago.  A  rich  man  there 
Ufed  alone  in  one  of  the  immenae  manaiong 
wkieh  were  formerly  both  dwelUaga  and  ware- 
faouaea.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  a  ehiid, 
bat  no  one  knew  ot  it  tor  cerlain.  For  forty 
years  ^8  rumour  kept  rising  and  failing^- 
never  utterly  dying  away.  After  his  death 
it  was  found  to  be  true.  He  had  a  son-<- 
an  overgrown  maa^  with  the  tmezereiaed 
intellect  of  a  child,  whom  he  had  Kept  up  in 
that  strange  way,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
temptation  and  error.  But,  of  course,  when 
this  ffreat  old  child  was  turned  loose  into  the 
world,  every  bad  counaellor  had  power  over 
him.  He  did  not  know  good  from  evil.  His 
lather  had  made  the  blumer  of  bringing  him 
op  in  ignorance  and  taking  it  for  innocence  ; 
and  after  fourteen  months  of  riotous  iivingv  the 
eity  aothorities  had  to  take  charge  of  him  in 
order  to  save  him  ibom  atarvation.  He 
eonld  not  even  use  words  effectively  enough 
to  be  a  successful  beggar." 

'^I  used  the  comparison  (suggested  by 
Miss  Hale)  of  the  position  of  the  master  to 
that  of  a  parent ;  so  I  ought  not  to  complain 
of  your  taming  the  simile  into  a  wear 
pon  against  me.  But,  Mr.  Hale,  when  you 
were  setting  up  a  wise  paflrent  as  a  model 
for  us,  YOU  said  he  Iramodred  his  chil- 
dren  in  their  desire  fbr  independent  actbn. 
Now  certainly,  the  tfane  is  not  come  for  the 
bands  to  have  any  independent  action  during 
business  hours ;  I  hardly  know  what  you 
wofild  mean  by  it  then.  And  I  say,  that  the 
masters  would  be  trenching,  on  the  indepen* 
dence  of  their  hands  in  a  way  that  I,  for  one, 
should  not  feel  justified  in  doing,  if  we  inter- 
fered too  much  with  the  life  they  lead  out  of 
the  mills.  Because  they  labour  ten  hours 
a-day  for  as,  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any 
r^ht  to  impose  leading-strings  upon  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  time.  I  vaJue  my  own  in- 
dependence so  highly  that  I  can  fancy  no  de* 
gradation  greater  than  that  of  having  another 
man  perpetually  directing  and  advudng  and 
lecturmg  me,  or  even  planning  too  closely  in 
any  way  about  my  actions.  He  might  be  the 
wisest  of  men  or  ihe  most  powerfiil — I  should 
equally  rebel  and  resent  his  interference*  I 
ims^^e  this  is  a  stronger  feeling  in  the 
North  of  England  than  in  the  South." 

'^I  beff  your  pardon,  but  is  not  that 
beosnise  there  has  been  none  of  the  equality 
of  Mendship  between  the  adviser  and 
advised  classes?  Because  every  man  has 
had  to  stand  in  an  unchristian  and  isolated 
position,  apart  from  and  jealous  of  huB 
brother-man  :  constantly  afraid  of  his  rights 
beinflc  trenched  upon  ? " 

"  I  only  state  the  fact..  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  have  an  appointment  at  eight  o'clock,  and 


I  must  jost  tftke  feets  as  I  find  them  to4H»ht, 
without  trying  to  account  for  them  ;  whksii, 
indeed,  would  make  no  differaaee  in  deters 
mining  fao^  to  ant  as  things  stand-^hsifitfsts 
must  be  muted." 

''But,'^said  Margaret  hi  a  low  voice,  ^  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  makes  all  the  diffntenoe  in 
the  world  -^  **  Her  feither  made  a  sign  t» 
her  to  be  silent,  and  allew  Mr.  Thornton  to 
finish  what  he  had  to  say.  He  wasfklmady 
standing  up  and  preparing  to  go. 

^Tou  must  grant  me  this  one  polntw 
Given  a  strong  feeling  of  ind^)etideace  in 
every  Darkshire  rastt,  have  I  any  riglit  to 
obtrude  my  views  of  the  manner  in  wMch  he 
shall  act  upon  another  (hating  it  as  I  ^oald 
do  most  Tenementlv  myself),  merely  because 
he  has  labour  to  sell  and  I  capital  to  buv  I** 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  sMd  Margaret^  deter- 
mined just  to  say  this  one  thing ;  '*not  in  tht 
least  because  of  your  labour  a^  capital  posi- 
tions, whatever  they  are,  but  because  you  ave 
a  man,  dealing  with  a  set  of  men  over  whom 
you  have,  wheUyr  you  reject  the  use  of  it 
or  not,  immense  power,  just  because  your 
lives  and  your  welfere  are  so  constantly  and 
intimately  interwoven.  Qod  has  made  us  so 
that  we  must  be  mutually  dependent.  We 
may  ignore  our  own  dependence,  or  refuse  te 
acknowledge  that  others  depend  upon  us  in 
more  respects  than  the  payment  of  weekly 
wages  ;  but  the  thing  mnst  be,  neveftfaeleas. 
Neither  you  nor  any  other  master  c«n  help 
your^lves.  The  roost  proudly  i»l^>Mident 
man  depends  on  those  around  him  fbr  their 
insensible  influenoe  on  his  chamoter-^his  life. 
And  the  most  isolated  of  all  your  Darkshire 
Sgos  has  dependants  clinging  to  him  on  all 
sides ;  he  cannot  shake  &em  off,  any  more 
than  the  great  rock  he  resembles  can  eAttke 
off— V. 

^  Prav  don't  go  into  simHes,  Malrvaret ;  y«m 
have  led  us  off  once  already,"  said  her  father, 
smiling,  yet  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  they 
were  detuning  Mn  Thornton  against  hw 
will,  whieh  was  a  mistake ;  for  he  rather 
liked  it,  as  long  as  Margaret  would  talk, 
although  what  ahe  said  only  irritated  him: 

*^  Just  tell  me.  Miss  BEale,  are  you  yourself 
ever  influ^iced-^no,  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
putting  it ;— but,  if  you  are  ever  conscious' of 
being  influenced  by  otiiers,  and  not  by  otr- 
cumstances,  have  those  others  been  working 
directly  or  indirectly?  Have  they  b^en 
labounng  to  exhort,  to  enjoin,  to  act  rightly 
lor  the  sake  of  examjple,  or  have  they  oeen 
simple,  true  men,  taking  up  their  duty,  and 
doing  it  unflinchingly,  without  a  thought  of 
how  their  actions  were  to  make  this  man  in- 
duc^ooB,  that  man  saving  ?  Why,  if  I  were 
a  workman,  I  should  be  twenty  times  more 
impressed  by  the  knowledge  that  my  master 
was  honest,  punctual,  quick,  resolute  in  all 
his  doinffs  (and  hands  are  keener  spies  evein 
than  valets),  than  by  any  amount  of  inter- 
ference, however  kindly  meant,  with  my  ways 
of  going-on  out  of  work-hours.     I  do  not 
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«li9<Nie  toi  thiok  too.  cIomIy  on  vhjibi  I  am 
ifty«Blf ;  but^  I  bolieye,  I  rely  on. the  atraight- 
fwward  hpneai^  Of  my  h9iDm,  <a»d  the  open 
ffitlire  of  Iheir  oppoidtioii,  ii^  coD^n^ietiiK^ 
tion  to  the  way  in  which  the  torn-out  will  be 
ixtfmaged  m  som^  miUfl,  juet  because  they 
kpow  Imofu  te  tak»  a  aiiigLe'difihoQouvable 
AdYant4tfe^.or  do^9^  -underband  thipg  mysell 
It  goe»  uirther  lU^an  a  whole  course  of  W 
tltt^ on /Honesty  18  the  Beet  Folioy'^Iild 
diluted  into  woJnie.  No>  uot  What  the 
mt^r  kf  that  will  the  men  be,  without 
»VQT'mwh  takUtg  ijiought  on  hia  part.^ 

**  Jhait  is  a  great  admifisioiv'*  fi^id  Mar^ 
gftr»t,  lau|;bing.  ''Whe]|  I  see  men  violent 
md  obstinate  iu  purauit  of  their  rights^  I 
may  safely  inXer  that  the  ma^t^r  is  the  same ; 
that  he  18  a  little  ignorant  of  that  spirit 
i^hieh  anfferefeb,  longi  imd  ia  kin4  and  «eeketh 
«iot  her  own,*' 

"  Yom  are  juat  like  all  strangers  who*  don't 
9N»deratand  the  working  of  our  system,  Miss 
S[ale,"  said  he^  hastily.  '*  You  suppose  that 
our  men  ai'e  puppets  of  doughy  ready  to  be 
ipoulded  into  any  amiable  form  we  please. 
You  ioTget  we  have  only  to  do  with  them  for 
leas  than  a  third  of  their  lives ;  and  you  seem 
pfilt  to  peixieive  that  the  duties  of  a  manufac- 
tarer  are  fax  larger  and  wider  than  those 
^lerelv  of  an  employer  of  labour :  we  have 
a>  wide  commercial  character  to  maintaiiji, 
which  nuJces  us  into  the  great  pioneers  of 
^viUaation." 

'  ^^  It  strikes  me,'*  said  Mr.  Hale^  smiling, 
*that  you  might  pioneer*  a  little  at  home. 
^Qiey  are  a  rough,  heathenish  set  of  fellows, 
these  Milton  men  of  yours." 
•  ''They  are  that^"  replied  Mr.  Thornton, 
f  Boee-water  surgery  won't  do  £or  them. 
Cromwell  would  have  made  a  capital  mill- 
owner,  Mi^a  Hale.  I  wish  we  had  him.  to 
pot  down  thia  strike  for  ua" 

'^Cromwell  is  no  hero  of  mine,"  said  she, 
«oldly.  '^  But  I  am  trying  to  reconcile  your 
adnitfation  of  dewpptism  with  your  respect 
ibr  other  men's  independence  of  character." 

He  reddened  ^t  her  tone.  ''I  choose  to 
be  Ufce  unquestioned  and  irresponsible  masN^r 
ff  my  hemds  during  the  hours  that  they 
labour  for  ma.  But  those  hours  past,  our 
relation  oeasea ;  and  then  comes  in  the  same 
respect  for  their  independence  that  I  myself 
exact" 

fie  did  not  speak  again  for  a  minute,  he 
wsm  too  much  vexed.  But  he  shook  it  off, 
and  bade  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  good  ni^ht. 
Then,  drawing  near  to  Margaret,  he  said  in  a 
lower  voice— 

**%  spoke  hastily  to  you  once  this  evening, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  rather  -  rndely.  But  you 
know  I  am  but  an  uncouth  Milton  manufJEtc- 
turer  g  will  you  forgive  me  1 " 

''Certainly^"  said  she,  smiling  up  in  his 
hce^  the  expression  of  which  was  somewhat 
anxious  and  oppressed,  and  hardly  cleared 
away  as  he  met  her  sweet  sunnv  countenance, 
oat  of  which  all  the  north-wind  effect  of  their 


disouJastonhadentirelT  vanished.  But  she  did 
not  put  out  her  hand  to  him^  and  again  he 
&lt  Ukei  omission,  and  set  it  down  to  prid^  i 


HOLIDAYS  AT  MADAME  OHONDET'S. 

On  leaving  Madame  Qrondet'a,*  for  the 
usual  six  weeks'  holiday,  we  eonakned  out 
priEees,  just  received^  our  trunks  uid  pareek, 
to  a  hackney  coach,  but  wenever  got  i  ntoit  oub- 
selves.  It  would  have  atifledus.  We  walked, 
free  girl%  down  the  Champs  ElysSes.  We 
lauded  at  everything.  Tnere  waa  home 
before  ua. 

Can  a  Parisian  apartment,  au  second,  be 
eal}ed  a  home  ?  I  think  aov  indeed,  and  a 
very  happy  home  too.  To  be  sure,  one  ia  not 
often  in  it,  except  to  take  one's  meals  (if  one 
does  not  eat  at  a  reatanrant),  and  to  sleep ; 
bnt  it  would  not  be  at  all  more  diaagreeable 
to  be  obliged  to  spend  the  greater'  part  of 
one's  life  m  that  little  apartment,  than  it  it 
to  live  cooped  up  in  a  house  four  feet  by  aiix, 
aa  many  Engliah  people  do  in  England,  ooa^ 
aoling  themaelves  with  the  deluaion  that  it  ia 
their  oaatle.  En^sh  people  in  Paris  won't 
Kve  as  the  Pansiana  do.  They  must  have 
their  laborious  comforts  ;  their  morning'a 
houaekeeping ;  their  hot  luncheon ;  their 
conatituttonfd,  and  all  their  heavy  rospectft- 
bility.  They  pensiat  in  sti^ying  in  the  houae 
all  day,  unksa  itauitAthem  to  |*o  out  for  a 
formal  walk  in  the  aftemoon,  just  aa  th^ 
would  do  in  England  ;  they  will  stay  at  home 
all  throu^  the  simshiny  morning,  and  at 
three  oVlock  you  will  see  them -sally  forth 
under  a  pelting  rain  in  clogs  and  umbreil^ 
to  perform  conacieatiously  their  three  or  foo^ 
miles  of  heavy  duty.  They  are  at  great  paina 
to  procure  fine  joints  of  good  beef,  and  adhere 
to  puddings  with  the  patienee  of  Jobw 
Enjovment  they  seem  hmf  to  dread,  leat  it 
shoutd  lead  to  something  vulgar.  Before  thery 
will  join  a  ^panei  they  b^  pardon — but,  are 
you  sure  it  la  conrect  1  is  it  quite  the  thii^  I 
Thev  consider  whether  it  ia  comme  il  faut  to 
do  this ;  or  whether  it  is  diatkigu6  to  do  that} 
or  wheth^  it  is  heigh-diddleKiiddle,  hokey<» 
pokey,  or  whatever  you  please,  to  do  the 
other  thing.  If  it  were  the  peculiar  mack  of 
the  ahopkeeping  class  that  they  wave  happy 
and  enjoyed  themselves,  I  am  sure  you  would 
find  their  English  patrons— shopkeepera  also 
in  t^ir  own  country  very  eftieu-^carefuUy 
making  themaelves  miserable.  If  it  were 
decided  by  the  haut  ton  that  ices  should  be 
eaten  standing,  not  an  Englaah  man  or  woman 
would  sit  down  with  an  ice,  and  make  him- 
self or  herself  comfortable  and  happyr  How 
different  is  the  easy,  outdoor,  pic-nioking 
Parisian  life  I  How  delightful  for  girl  or 
woman  to  turn  out  on  some  fine  mom* 
ing,  with  her  little  work-basket,  and  sit 
under  an  orange  tree  in  the  Tuileriea 
gardens,     blest     with     air    and    sunshine, 
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tmd  tbe  *&iglit  of  the  liappy  children  at 
their  jday,  as  well  as  of  their  charming 
maMRnoB  so  taatefuUj  and  freshly  dressed ; 
and  of  their  neat  bonnes  in  the  snow-white 
aprons  and  picturesque  caps — the  tall  ones 
from  Normandy,  the  great  frilled  night 
extingnishers  from  Picardy,  tbe  natty  Httle 
worked  caps  thoroughly  Parisian  !  There 
she  Bits,  ready  to  chat  wi^  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  eome  up  now  and  then 
to  pay  their  morning  ealls,  until  presentlr, 
when  the  sun  is  getting  hot  and  people 
are  bent  homeward  to  lunclieon.  and  to 
dress,  she  can  pack  up  the  tiny  basket,  walk 
awxy,  and  turn  into  tne  Marcb6  de  la  M^ade- 
leine,  or  any  other  market  that  is  handy, 
where  with  a  few  sous,  she  may  buy  the 
most  extraTagant  of  feasts,  in  the  shape  of  the 
best  melon  in  the  world,  the  most  delieious 
peaches  that  are  grown  in  Europe,  or  the 
sweetest  grapes  of  Fontainebleau.  Then, 
after  reading  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  she  may 
go  to  the  Louvre  perhaps,  or  call  on  friends, 
who  in  the  evening  will  share  a  stroll  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  or  go  with  her  to  the  Op^ra 
Comique. 

After  a  day  like  that,  any  one  goes  to  bed 
feeling  very  light,  airy,  and  easy,  both  in  mind 
and  stomach,  and  wondering  how  so  much 
amusement  was  got  with  so  Tittle  money:  so 
mudi  contentment  with  so  Httle  beef.  The 
people  I  knew  when  at  Madame  Grondet's 
sdiool  were  chiefly  the  friends  of  some  of  my 
schoolfellows.  First,  there  was  Cl^menoe 
Grandpr6,  and  I  knew  her  father.  He  lived 
properly  in  Brittany,  bat  came  to  Paris  for 
ner  holidays,  because  he  was  a  widower,  and 
had  bat  that  one  daughter  and  a  son.  The 
son  was  a  sad  scapegrace  ;  he  had  been  in  the 
army,-— 'but  where  or  what  he  was  at  that  time 
nobody  knew ;  but  Cl6raence  made  up  for 
his  evil  by  her  good.  She  was  a  beautiful 
and  gentle  girl,  and  i^e  loved  and  admired 
her  father  just  as  intensely  as  he  loved 
and  admired  her.  The  support  and  eare 
they  tendered  to  each  other  was  most 
beautiful  and  touching  to  behold  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  best  pleasures  of  my  holidajrs  to 
Bee  tbem  both  togeth^,  and  to  be  with 
them.  The  father  was  an  ancient  officer  of 
Napoleon's-— a  fine  old  soldier,  with  snow- 
white  beard  and  moustache,  who  never  spoke 
to  a  lady  but  with  uncovered  head,  and  who 
behaved  to  every  one  whom  he  addressed  as 
if  he  were  a  prince  speaking  to  a  king  or 
queen.  I  was  a  little  8(dioolgirl  when  I  first 
met  this  bravs  gentleman,  and  I  put  out  my 
hand  in  the  English  way  for  him  to  shake. 
He  did  not  understand  that  rough  familiar 
&shion,  and  placing  his  hand  beneath 
mine,  gravely  bent  down  his  tall  height 
until  he  touched  it  wiUi  his  white  omnis- 
tache.  My  notions  of  propriety  were 
quite  disordered  by  tiiiis  homage  from  an 
old  man  to  a  child,  and  yet  at  the  moment 
I  felt  not  that  I  was  a  child,  —  I  was  a 
duchess,  or  the   Emfuress  Joe^hine.     Even 


when  we  knew  him  more  familiarly,  M. 
<jrrandpr6  was  stiH  the  same ;  and  to  hn 
daughter  he  showed  always  the  same  chival- 
rous, ^ntle,  attentire  manner.  I  &ncy 
I  still  near  them  addressing  one  another  in 
their  quiet,  loving  way,  as  ''mon  pdre,"  and 
"  raa  fitle."  "Mon  pcre,  you  are  silent ;  do 
you  wish  for  anything  ?"  or,  "Mia  fiUe,  where 
would  you  like  to  go  to  day, — shall  it  be 
Versailles  ?"  The  lam  fame  we  were  toother 
was  long  ^ears  ago,  in  the  private  garden  of 
the  Tuil^es.  Louis-Philippe  saJt  on  the  cei^- 
tral  balcony  of  the  Palace,  with  the  little 
Count  of  Paris  on  his  knees,  pretending  to 
beat  time  with  his  foot  to  the  music  of^the 
Marseillaise' that  a  military  band  was  playing. 
It  was  eveninff,  and  through  the  deepening 
twilight,  crowds  of  people  passed,  liked  the 
indistinct  forms  of  a  confused  dream ;  there 
was  a  sound  of  plashing  fountains,  and  of 
many  voices,  and  of  Uie  tread  of  many  fee^ 
but  Cl6mence  and  her  fiither  knew  it  not;  they 
were  walking  arm  and  arm  together  a  fittle 
apart  from  us,  eamestty  conversing ;  for  then 
Ci^mence  had  just  left  school  for  good,  and  he 
had  come  to  take  her  to  their  home  in  Brittany. 
Thither  they  went  next  day ;  and  there  h^ 
cousin,  Alphonse  de  Villeneuve,  worked  and 
waited  seven  years  for  her ;  after  which  they 
were  married.  But  not  even  then  would 
C16menee  leave  her  &ther ;  she  fondly  tended 
him  to  the  last,  and  he  died  in  her  arms,  A 
little  son  had  by  that  time  come  to  take  his 
place  in  her  warm  heart  The  death  of  this 
old  gentleman  was  announced  to  us  last  yeaj, 
in  the  French  way.  We  received  a '  large 
black -edged  paper,  directed  to  my  uncle,  as 
"Monsieur  Wsird,  Esquire,"  and  within  it 
we  read  (in  French,  of  course)  : 

Monsieur  Ward, — 

Konaieur  Charles  Grtn(ipr^  and  Moiib.  and  Mad. 
de  Villeneuve,  have  the  gpef  of  iofominf  you  of  the 
losB  tboy  have  suffered  in  the  person  of  their  bthei^ 
and  father-in-lsw,  Monsieur  Jules-Mane-JeaU'Gnuuipr^ 
widower  of  Dame  Camille  -  Marie  -  Louise  -  Annette- 
M^inie  de  MontniDe,  retired  mafor  of  cavalry,  otiScer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  kntghl  of  8t  Louis,  aneien^ 
comnMunder  of  the  National  Guard,  ancient  manicipal 
councillor,  and  ancient  member  of  die  commiseioa 
for  the  adminiatration  of  the  faeepitalB  of  the  Coannune 
d'Arles;  who  died  en  the  10th  of  November,  at  half- 
past  seren  o'dock  in  the  evening,  aged  aeventy-nioe 
years  ;  having  received  the  sacraments  of  Our  Moibtf 
the  Holy  Church. 

They  oommend  him  to  your  prayeia 

How  dififer^t  this  from  the  laconic  Scot- 
tish Highland  f&diion  of  announcing  a  death. 
There  you  receive  a  monstrous  open  paper, 
bearingi  perhaps,  in  large  letters,  the  words : 
«  Mac  Ivor  is  dead." 

If  yon  don^t  happen  to  know  who  Mae 
iTor  was  when  he  was  alive,  the  effect  of 
this  missive  is  absurd ;  if  you  do,  it  may  be 
grand  and  impressive.  I  am  Dot  quite  srore 
about  it  It  seems  to  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  Mac  Ivor. 

Another  of  my  tMhoolfellows  was  Marie 
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Campeau^  whose  father  was  also  an  old  soldier, 
bai  of  quite  another  sort  He  was  a  little, 
Mrely,  dirty,  viyaciooa  Frenchman,  living 
with  a  wife  to  ttiateh  him,  in  some  Parisian 
back  settlement,  near  a  peculiarly  miserabk 
barri^re.  They  had  a  very  little  room,  an 
troisi^Zie,  ahno«t  as  dirty  as  a  London  lodg- 
ing of  the  saige' class.  I  was  surprised  at 
thia,  for  Marie  had  described  it  to  me  as  a 
Uttle  bijou  of  a  places  and  a  £t  habitation 
for  fairies.  ^  * 

But,  fur  more  surprising  than  this,  Mons. 
Oompeau,  that  little,  jumping,  ne*er-be-BtiU, 
dancing,  hopping,  Monsieur  Campeau,  who 
looked  as  if  he  could  not  sit  quiet  for  three 
minutes  together,  had  actually  covered  ail  the 
fomiture  of  hia  drawing-room  with  worsted 
needlework  of  his  own  doing.  Worsted 
flowers  stretched  over  the  sofa,  and  reposed 
<m  the  causeuse ;  worsted  cats  and  dogs  sat 
upon  all  the  chahrs  ;  a  tiger  peacefully  warmed 
himself  on  the  hearth-rug;  worsted  Muses 
supported  the  wooden  mantelshelf  which  it- 
self overflowed  with  worsted  flowers  ;  and  on 
all  sides,  in  stripes  down  the  curtains,  and  in 
borders  roimd  the  carpet,  worsted  flowers 
bloomed  and  faded.  They  were  all  the  work  of 
Monsieur  Campeau's  hands.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  achievements  too,  and  would 
have  none  of  them  covered  from  the  dust ; 
firstly,  because  covering  would  hide  them ; 
And  secondly,  because  it  would  prevent  them 
from  wearing  out,  and  depriving  him  of  the 
fortunate  necessity  of  making  more.  He  told 
us  that  he  also  hemmed,  and  knitted — ^accom- 
plishments which  Maoame  lus  wife  and 
Mademoiselle  his  daughter  sometimes  found, 
lie  said,  of  some  slight  service  to  them, 

ISiere  was  another  family ;  that  of  !^anche 
de  riale.  Please  to  observe  the  <fe,  and 
pnnt  it  as  big  as  possible.  They  were 
^  and  de  is  everytlung.  Never  imagine 
you  know  what  de  means  tmtil  you  have 
jnade  the  acquaintance  of  some  true  Legiti- 
Biists  of  the  ancien  regime.  The  De  lisle 
fiunily  were  all  this;  they  were  de,  they 
were  therefore  noble;  they  were  Henry 
Qiiinouists  ;  they  were  something  very  great 
itMleed  :  so  great  that  ordinary  moi'tals  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  such  greatness ;  and  every 
one  else  was  canaille ;  so  that  their  acquaint- 
ancesbip  was  purs  favour,  choice,  canrioei, 
owing  entirely  to  their  goodness,  and  not 
yours.  But  they  were  not  at  all  proud  ;  they 
made  acquaintance  with  people  who  were  not 
de.  They  bowed  to  them;  they  spoke  to 
&em  ;  they  visited  them ;  they  sent  their 
daughters  to  schools  by  no  means  exdusively 
de,  and  would  even  eondesoend  to  aceept 
gftnaitxons  in  the  public  service  for  their  sons, 
under  Monsicnr  Philippe.  But  they  kept  a 
pretty  white  silk  flag  by  them,  ready  to  wave 
It  out  of  the  window,  whenever  King 
Henri  Cinq  would  at  length  condescend  to 
ms^Le  a  grand  entry  into  his  capital ;  and 
ther  always  used  writing  paper  with  a  head 
of  Henri  Cinq  embossed  in  one  comer.    They 


lived  in  a  poor  way,  in  a  jauntily  furnished, 
but  sadly  laded  and  fbrlom-looking  litUe 
chamber,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with 
the  Qtuotier  St.-€rermain,  and  scorned  close 
acquaintanceship  with  anything  but  fallen 
greatness  like  tneir  own.  .Trade  was  a  word 
that  congealed  tbem.  They  had  conde- 
scended to  Monsieur  I^ilippe  ;  further  down 
they  could  never  go.  Monsieur  de  I'lsle  was 
a  tall,  and  sufficiently  dignified  looking  man  ; 
fair,  with  bold,  high  features,  of  which  he  was 
proud,  as  showing  his  Norman  descent,  but 
they  expressed  lowolutely  nothing  save  the 
perfect  self-satis&etion  which  that  &ct  pro- 
duced. It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  set  all  French- 
men down  as  being  lively,  quick,  agreeable, 
or  even  as  beii^  all  moderately  endowed 
with  some  one  of  these  qualities.  Many,  very 
many,  especially  amongst  the  old  Legitimists 
are  heavy,  slow,  obtuse,  impeneti*al)le,  and 
obstinate  to  a  perfectly  maddening  degree 

Monsieurderlslewasone  of  these.  Nothing 
but  wine  made  him  tderable,  and  that  must  be 
English  wine  (port  or  sherry)  ;  no  other  wine 
was  strong  enough.  When  he  dined  with  us 
his  spirits  and  las  wit  always  rose  in  exact 
proportion  with  the  gxmdual  emptying  of  his 
second  glass  of  port ;  when  the  third  was 
emptied  he  was  launched  into  a  sea  of  most 
extraordinarily  pointless  and  incomprehen- 
sible anecdotes,  which  he  delivered  in  the 
slowest  and  most  exasparating  manner. 
Li  shorty  he  became  quite  a  different  Mon- 
sieur de  lisle  from  the  one  who  had 
gobbled  up  his  soup  in  silenee  but  an  hour 
before. 

His  wife  wasa  clever  woman,  and  must  thero- 
foes  have  suffered  inconceivable  tortures 
during  the  course  of  her  married  life.  When- 
ever anything  occurred  that  Monsieur  de 
risle  mtut  absolutely,  for  the  good  of  the 
fi»nily,  know,  Madame  had  to  talk  to  him  for 
at  least  three  hours  to  make  him  understand 
what  it  was  all  about.  She  was  very  pretty, 
and  not  very  distingu6e,  and  we  were  told, 
by  cut  and  offended  members  of  the  rabble, 
that  Monsieur  de  Tlsle  had  first  seen  her 
behind  the  counter  in  a  milliner's  shop,  and, 
falling  in  love  with  her,  had  become  obstinate 
upon  the  fact  and  married  her.  She  certainly 
Imew  how  to  clean  lace  to  perfection,  and  the 
rabble  said  that  she  cleaned  other  lace  than 
her  own,  and  that  it  is  well  known  that 
in  these  days  one  don't  do  anything  for  no- 
thing. I  think  the  rabble  must  have  been 
right  ahout  her  not  having  being  bom  a  "  de," 
for,  one  day,  whDe  I  was  in  ner  drawing- 
room,  a  very  great  lady  of  the  true  ^Me" 
class  came  to  call  upon  her,  and  I  observed 
that  this  ''de**  treated  Madame  de  lisle 
with  bare  politeness,  and  was  far  more  atten- 
tive to  MademoiseUe  her  daughter.  This 
great  lady  was  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Y  alentiernais ;  a  little,  old  woman,  miserably 
attired ;  poverty-stricken  and  hunger- 
stricken,  but  as  full  of  pride  as  when 
she   wwre  purple  imd  fine  unen,  and  fared 
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BumptuoQiOy  •Tery  day.  I  ms  prenented 
to  her,  but  I  waa  of  the  merest  lubKie.  I 
was  Engli^  and  the  English  Are  all 
traders ;  so  she  took  not  the  sUghteat  notice 
of  me.  When  M^<^°^^  ^^  Tlsle  returned 
the  call,  I  happened  to  be  with  her,  perhaps 
because  there  wais  a  long  dtstwooe  to  ffo, 
which  made  a  fiacre  necessary,  and  the 
English  are  all  so  rich.  We  went  to  the  end 
of  the  Boulevards,  and  there  alighted.  Tlien 
we  got  into  some  very  dirty  streets,  and 
found  ourselves  among  the  rag^meronants. 
Such  miseiy,  filth,  wretchedness  and  rags,  I 
never  imagined.  There  lived,  in  a  miserable 
house,  M^lame  la  Gomtease,  aad  her  hus- 
band, and  her  sons,  in  three  or  four  small 
rooms.  Of  course  I  did  not  enter;  I  had 
had  enough  of  the  mannora  of  Louis 
Seizis's  court;  so  I  looked  at  the  rags 
without,  while  our  friends  viewed  the  rags 
within.  How  the  sons  passed  their  time 
I  cannot  imagine.  To  earn  their  living 
even  in  army  or  navy,  they  would  have 
thought  intolerable  degradation ;  they  pre- 
ferred death  by  starvation  to  sudi  dishonour; 
BO  they  lived  in  idleness  and  misery,  and 
Madame  la  Comtesae  worked  for  them, — 
cleaning  the  rooms,  and  cooking  what  little 
they  had  to  eat. 

These;  strange  pec^e  used  to  form  one  of 
the  sights  of  my  •  holidays  at  Madame 
Grondot's;  haf>inly  I  saw  many  more 
cheerful  things;  i^ot  the  least  of  theae 
was  >  our  superintendent ;  little  Made« 
moiselle  Beaupart,— trotting  briskly  about 
with  her  father,  released  from  all  lier-  half* 
yearly  care  and  trouble,^  and  evidently  in  an 
ecstatic  state  of  mind.  ' -She  was  io  be  met 
with,  looking  into  shop  windows  on  the  Bou- 
levards ;  sitting  under  orange-trees  in  the 
Tuileries  eardens;  staring  at  the  fountains 
at  yersailles ;  riding  on  donkeys  at  8t- 
Germain,  and,  in  short,  doing  all  aorta  of  idle 
and  dissipated  things.  .  Another  ^prand  oght 
was  Monsieur  Petitpiedik  driving  hta  little  one- 
horse  open  carriage  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  being  pulled  up  short  every  iu>w  and 
then  by  hu  wife,  who  severely  reproached  him 
for  going  up  wrong  roads.  He  was  as  meek 
as  a  lamo  on  such  occasions,  and  turned  the 
horse's  bead  immediately  without  a  murmur. 
In  our  evening  walk  home,  up  the  £ne  de  la 
Paix,  we  always  met  the  pretty  daughter  of 
the  good  old  people,  who  kept  the  linendraper's 
shop  under  the  name  of  la  grande  mdre, 
taking  a  turn  or  two  with — ^her  brother  1 — 
befoi*e  the  lamps  were  lit;  and  we  had  to 
thread  our  way  through  a  crowd  of  smokers. 
A  puff  of  tobacco  brings  Paris  and  its  |>eople 
and  those  old  times  to  my  mind,  with  a 
feeling  half  pleasui'e  half  pain ;  just  as 
keenly  as  a  street  organ,  wandering  throngh 
our  finglish  village,  sets  me  dreaming  of  St.- 
Germain. 

Komantic  St.-Germain!  Lovely  summer 
evenings  have  found  me  on  your  terrace^ 
watching  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  laud- 


scape  at  ny  feet,  and  listening  dreamily  ia 
the  music  of  innumerable  organs  and  bands 
in  the  dancing-booths ;  where  our  cook,  Fifine, 
waa  figuring  away  In  brown  boots  and  white 
muslin.  Polkas  floated  in  the  air,  and  died  * 
off  in  the  silent  open  country  below.  And 
then  stately  Versailles,  with  its  fountains, 
and  statues,  and  orange  tresi^  and  avenues 
and  terraces,  and  its  velvetv  lawns,  that 
one  never  could  walk  on  without  steppinff 
out  proudly,  drawing  one*s  self  up  ae  tau 
as  possible,  and  hoping  that  one  s  dress 
trailed  well  behind,  and  fancying  one's  self  a 
great  lady  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  court. 

But,  after  all,  St.-Cloud  is  the  place  for 
hoUdays.  There  is  the  pretty  park,  covered 
in  some  places  with  wud  violets.  There  is 
Claire  Lagrange's  ch&teau ;  a  gray,  old, 
crumbUng  house,  almost  without  furuiturev 
What  a  view  there  was  from  the  upper  wrn- 
dowB  !  We  did  not  think  it  real  Those 
cardboard  looking  vehicles— could  they  be 
real  oomibuses?  Could  those  small,  busy 
black  insects  be  men  and  women  ?  We  knew 
when  the  trains  that  steamed  through  t^e 
valley  were  too  late  or  too  soon,  and  we 
talked  scandal  about  them  just  as  we  did 
about  other  neighbours. 

How  quickly  those  six  holiday  weeks  sped 
away !  We  seemed  to  have  but  just  left  the 
great  green  gates  at  Plantin,  when  they  <do6ed 
upon  us  again.  When  we  heard  Mademoi- 
setie  Pauline,  and  saw  her  keys ;  and  "fHien 
the  ciass-mistress  called  ont^  '^SUenc^  Meade- 
moisellesi  **  we  knew  that  we  had  eiijoyed  nx 
weeks*  liberty,  and  had  now  verily  returned 
to  our  old  chiunft.  Only  chains  for  tiie  body ; 
our  imaffinations  were  not  bound  by  any- 
thing ;  they  might  have  been  the  better  for  a 
little  chaining  up  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  renewed  school.  Marie  Campeau,  Blanche 
de  risle,  and  the  rest  of  them,  flew  far  away 
on  the  winffs  of  &ncy  every  evening,  when 
thev  related  to  their  friends  all  that  they  bad 
said,  and  done,  and  seen,  and  thought,  and 
suffered,  and  enjoyed;  since  we  all  parted. 
Marvellous  indeed  those  adveotnrea  were ! 
The  girls  must  have  read  a  good  many 
feuilletons  in  six  weeks.  One  tbii^g  only 
they  did  not  exaggerate,  and  that  was,  the 
delight  they  had  compressed  into  the  time. 
It  does  nxe  good  to  think  of  i^  even  now. 
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HOW  TO  GET  PAPER, 

Thxre  never  was  such  a  country  for  variety 
as  the  United  States.  In  all  the  great  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world  there  is  a 
collection  of  representatives  from  all  nations 
who  trade ;  but  each  country  has  a  kind 
of  aniformitv  about  it  which  makes  the 
various  people  collected  within  it  appeap— 
what  indeea  they  are — ^foreigners.  In  the 
United  States,  the  variety  is,  in  addition  to 
the  aggregation  of  strangers,  in  the  country 
itself^  and  in  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  To 
apprehend  iullv  what  the  diversity  is,  per- 
haps no  way  is  better  than  to  survey  the 
whole  area,  and  see  what  the  inhabitants  are 
doing  in  any  one  particulai*,  or  how  they  are 
&ring  wiUi  regard  to  any  one  article  of 
general  use  or  convenience.  We  might 
observe  on  the  nature  of  the  dinner  provided 
on  any  one  day,  from  fishv  Maine  to  BUf(ary 
Louisiana,  or  the  deserts  where  nothing  is  to 
be  had  but  beef;  or  the  forest  clearings 
which  yield  nothing  but  com.  We  mi^ht 
look  in  upon  all  the  needlewomen  of  that 
continent,  and  see  what  dresses  they  are 
making,  from  the  gossamer  ball  dress  in 
Broadway  to  the  leather  fringes  of  the  Pota- 
watamies.  But  our  attention  nappens  to  have 
been  fixed — ^inthe  existing  crisis  of  difficulty 
about  the  dearth  of  paper  in  England— 
on  what  the  American  people  are  writing 
and  printing  on,  all  through  their  thirty- 
cme  states  and  bordering  territories.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  variety  of 
method  and  substance  is  very  remariuible. 
Sweeping  the  circumference  first,  thia  is 
what  we  find. 

On  the  northern  limit,  where  the  general 
trader  never  comes,  and  where  the  alphabet 
is  unknown,  people  want  to  convey  their 
minds  by  marks,  as  people  always  do  and 
always  did.  These  particular  people,  the 
Bed  Indians^  have  a  "  medicine  man  '* — a 
wise  man — to  do  it  for  them.  He  may  not 
know  the  alphabet,  but  he  can  make  signs. 
To  furtush  him  with  a  surface  on  which  to 
draw  his  hieroglyphics,  the  women  are  pre- 
paring the  bark  of  trees.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  is  Roing  to  carve  a  name  upon  a  tree. 
Mankind  do  not  widt  for  ^  medicine  men  '*  to 
do  that ;  for,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  all  do 
that  for  themselves,  in  all  countries  and  ages. 


In  this  case,  the  women  are  stripping  off  the 
bark  of  tho  birch,  separating  the  light  brown 
inner  bark,  coaxing  the  sheets  to  lie  flat,  and 
rubbing  them  smooth  with  stones  until 
they  aunost  acquire  the  satin-like  surface  of 
French  note-paper.  They  pick  out,  from  their 
fish-heaps,  the  strongest  and  sharpest  bone  to 
write  with :  and  there  is  the  wise  man  set 
up  with  the  means  of  making  marks  as 
ouriouB  as  any  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  has 
ever  deciphered  among  the  mounds  of 
Persia. 

Coming  round  to  the  coast — ^that  granite 
coast  ^ere  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  freedom 
of  worship— there  are  nooks  and  comers,  and 
^spedaliy  islands,  where  the  conveniences  of 
life  are  rarely  attainable.  The  story  goes 
there,  that  a  ndierman  once  brought  his  son 
from  one  of  those  bare  sea-beaten  islands  to 
the  mainland  ;  that  the  boy  was  amazingly 
struck  with  the  barberry  bushes  which  grow 
plentifully  among  the  granite  ;  but  that  his 
nighest  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  an  apple- 
tree.  "  Oh  fother  ! "  he  cried, "  what  is  that 
wonderful  tidnff  ?  Is  it  a  tree  ?  And  what  are 
those  beautiful  thin^  upon  it  1  Are  they 
lemons  1  *'  In  a  region  where  such  a  story 
could  spring  up,  it  is  certain  that  wise  men 
do  not  write  upon  birch  bark.  And  yet  in  such 
ldace»— where  the  schoolmaster  has  found  his 
way,  though  the  merchant  seldom  or  never 
comes — ^there  must  be  something  to  write  on. 
Slates  abound ;  and  when  the  stock  of  paper 
is  exhausted,  the  slates  come  abroad  from 
the  sdiool-house,  and  carry  messages  along^ 
the  shore. 

Passing  down  the  seabord  to  the  south, 
we  come  at  length  to  those  other  islands 
which  are  not  granite,  but  which  produce 
the  fiunous  Sea-island  cotton  —  the  finest 
in  the  world.  There,  within  those  islands  off' 
the  South  Carolina  shore,  the  waves  make  a 
wide  sweep,  leaving  broad  expanses  of  the 
smoothest  sand.  Wno  is  that,  at  the  hour 
of  dusk,  when  the  sand  is  smoothest — now 
looking  round,  to  see  if  she  is  observed,  and 
then  stooping  down,  with  a  cane  in  her  hand 
from  the  nearest  brake  ?  Who  is  that  figure, 
dusky  as  the  night  ?  And  what  is  she  doing 
on  the  shore  ?  She  is  drawing.  That  is  a 
bird  which  she  is  drawing,  in  bold  strong  lines  j 
and  the  bird's  head  is  to  the  north.  The 
negro  slave  suspects  that  husband,  brother, 
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Bister,  or  friend,  \fill  be  conung  by  to-nigkt  ; 
and  she  is  leaving  a  direction  to  the  limd  <^ 
freedom,  for  the  fugitive  to  read  in  the  moon- 
light, and  for  the  wavts  to  e&ce  before 
morning.  Farther  round,  eTea  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi,  there  is  a  curious  local  method 
of  writing.  A  pretty  lady  rediaes  on  a 
couch,  under  a  mosquito-bar— a  complete 
enclosure  of  muslin.  As  her  little  slave 
fans  her  with  a  feather  fan,  she  comes  to  a 
stand  with  her  fancy  work.  She  has  lent  the 
pattern  to  Mrs.  A.,  on  the  next  plantation. 
She  must  send  for  it ;  but,  if  she  rises  to 
write  a  note,  it  wiU  let  in  the  mosquitos, 
and  be  fatiguing,  this  hot  day  ;  and  there  is 
no  use  in  sending  messages  by  negroes.  She 
bids  the  child  bring  her  a  nia^olia  blossom. 
On  that  broad,  smooth,  juioy  petal  she 
writes  with  her  needle.  She  aaks  for  her 
pattern,  and  proposes  an  evening  drive^ 
On  a  similar  petal,  comes  back  the  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation.  In  the  certainty 
that  negroes  cannot  read,  very  curious  jokes 
and  domestic  stories  travel  on  these  mowy 
tablets  from  neighbour  to  neighbour.  The 
messengers  meantime  look  on  with  awe ; 
thouffh  not  quite  in  the  spirit  of  fetish 
worship  rendered  by  certain  South  Sea 
islanders,  who  trembled  before  a  shav- 
ing, when  a  missionary  had  written  on 
it.  He  wanted  his  chisel  ;  and  he 
wrote  for  it,  with  his  pencil,  on  a  diaving. 
'VThen  the  messenger  saw  his  wife  rise  and 
go  to  the  tool-chest,  and  take  out  the  right 
tool,  the  perspiration  ran  off  his  fkce:  he 
thought  the  chip  had  told  the  lady  what  was 
wanted,  in  a  voice  too  fine  for  nnenchanted 
-ears  to  hear.  So  he  and  his  fellows  wor- 
shipped it.  The  Louisiana  negroes  know  a 
little  better  than  that ;  but  they  carry  the 
-delioate  missives,  without  seal  or  envelope, 
in  entire  ignoranoe  what  those  pale  green 
marks  may  mean.  The  ladies  on  couches 
would  tell  UB  that  here  we  may  see 
the  convenience  of  servants  who  cannot 
read. 

Further  up  that  great  river,  in  the  wild 
parts  where  settlers  live  miles  from  each  other, 
paper  is  yet  wanted  for  copy-books.  But,  how- 
ever much  wanted,  it  cannot  be  had.  The  Ca- 
tholic priest  is  there,  and  the  nun,  going  from 
house  to  house,  in  cdl  weathers,  through  the 
wild  forest:  the  priest  offering  worship  on 
Sundays,  and  tke  nun  offering  schooling  on 
week  days.  But  here  is  no  paper !  The 
travelling  glazier  does  not  come  so  far  ;  and 
the  last  sheet  of  paper  was  greased  and  put 
up  as  a  window  pane:  and,  now  that  another 
pane  is  broken,  the  boys  are  planning  to  fUl 
it  up  with  bladder  or  snake^skin.  How  is 
the  writing  lesson  to  be  managed,  in  the 
evenings  or  bad  weather,  when  there  can  be 
no  writing  on  day  or  sand  before  the  door  ? 
Priest  and  nun  know  what  is  done  in  Arab 
villages,  where  the  sacred  command  of  the 
Kodm,  to  teach  all  children,  is  observed, 
undw  difficulties ;  and  they  now  do  the  like. 


They  get  wax — ^not  so  easily  obtainable  as 
in  eastern  countries ;  but  they  get  it  The 
bays  track  the  wild  bees  home  to  their  hollow 
tree;  the  father  fells  the  tree;  half-a-dozen 
such  eperalio&s  nro^de wax  for  several  tablets. 
Melted,  purifiea,  and  smoothly  spread  over  a 
framed  piece  of  wood,  this  wax  serves  well — 
long  after  all  paper  is  consumed,  slates  broken^ 
and  sand  or  clay  unattainable. 

"Within  the  wide  circle  of  these  shifts,  th^e 
are  more  expedients ;  but,  from  different 
causes,  and  of  a  totally  different  kind.  The 
reason  whv  people  are  put  to  shifts  in  the  more 
thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  use  three  times  as  much 
paperper  head  as  we  British  do — three  times 
as  many  pounds  weight  per  head,  even  though 
the  three  millions  of  slaves  are  included,  wSo 
cannot  write  or  read.  Except  idiots,  the 
blind,  and  slaves,  everybody  in  that  country 
reads  and  writes ;  and  more  persons  appear 
in  print  than  in  any  country  6mce  the  alpha- 
bet was  made.  Tliere,  every  child  has  its 
copy-book  in  its  place  at  school.  There,  every 
log-house  on  the  prcdrie  has  its  shelf  of  books. 
Next  to  the  church  and  the  tavern,  the  print- 
ing-press is  set  up  in  every  raw  settlement ; 
and  a  raw  newspaper  appears ;  probably  on 
whity-brown  paper,  and  in  mixed  type,  with 
italics  knd  Boman  letters,  capitals  and  diph- 
thongs thrown  together  very  curiously ;  but 
still— a  newspaper.  Books  are  printed  in 
the  great  cities,  not  by  the  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred,  but  by  the  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand ;  for  the  readers  are  reckoned  by  mil- 
lions. The  Americans  have  cheapened  their 
postage,  as  we  have  done  ;  and  the  increase 
of  correspondence  is  in  yet  larger  proportion, 
because  ramilies  are  more  widely  separated^ 
and  all  are  able  to  write.  There  is  an- 
other reason  for  their  larger  consumption 
of  paper  (of  a  coarser  kind  than  writing- 
mper)  which  is  truly  mortifying  to  us  in 
England.  There  are  manufactures  in  which  we 
and  they  run  so  exactly  abreast  that  neither 
can  afford  the  slightest  disadvantage  in  the 
sale  without  losing  the  market :  our  paper 
duty  is  a  disadvantage ;  and  we  lose  the 
market.  The  cost  of  the  mere  wrappers  of  a 
multitude  of  articles  made  at  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  precisely  absorbs  the  profits  to 
be  obtained  in  African  and  Asiatic  markets ; 
and  the  Americans  nearly  sweep  that  market 
from  us.  Wanting  all  this  pa^r,  what  do  the 
Americans  do  to  get  it  ?  Tms  is  a  question 
of  immense  importance  to  us,  because  we 
cannot,  by  any  means  yet  tried,  get  anything 
like  enough  paper  ;  and  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness  of  it  now  constitute  what  may  be  caUed, 
without  exaggeration,  a  national  calamity. 
Our  supply  was  shorty  the  quality  of  our 
paper  poor,  and  the  price  high,  before  the  last 
doubling  of  our  population ;  before  the  penny 
postage  so  immensely  multiplied  our  popub^ 
tion ;  before  free  trade  expanded  our  com- 
merce ;  before  the  advertisement  duty  was 
taken  off    NoWj  while  all  this  new  demand 
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is  pressing  upon  ns,  trnd  even  the  modified 
duty  on  paper  remaiB%  t^e  injury  to  a 
multitude  of  minds  and  to  a  host  pf  fortunes 
is  80  serious  that  we  are  impelled  to  the 
inquiry  how  it  is  titart  the  Americans,  with 
their  threefold  demamd,  get  thoroughly  well 
sullied. 

We  should  add  that  we  understate  the 
truth  when  we  eall  the  consumption  per  head 
threefold.  It  is  threefold  by  we^ht :  but  the 
Americans  use  a  great  deal  <n  very  thin 
paper,  sneh  as  is  rarely  used  by  usl  Conse- 
quenuY  the  threefold  by  weight  could  antount 
to  haroly  less  than  fourfold  by  surfaee.  How 
is  this  Taart  quantity  obtained  ? 

Here  again,  in  finding  the  answer  to  this 
question,  we  meet  new  evidence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  people  and  ways  exist- 
ing in  tiie  United  States.    A  glance  at  the 
paper-makers  of  that  country  shows  things 
as  striking  as  our  glance  at  the  scribes  rouml 
its  oirter  circle.    Iirst,  there  is  the  great,  the 
grand  paper-manufacturer.  His  steam-engine 
puffis  and  pants  like  any  other ;  his  miUs  cover 
Urge  spaces  of  ground ;  and  his  machinery  is 
of  the  newest  and  best.    One  great  difference 
between  him  and  our  mimulacturers  is,  that 
he  has  the  command  of  the  world's  rags,  as 
far  afi  they  go,  and  of  many  substitutes,  wWi 
there  are  no  more  rags.    Our  excise  duty  is 
such  a  burden  on  the  manufacture  that  we 
cannot  compete  with  him  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  rags  ;  and  he  even  comes  here  sOkd 
buys  up  our  precious  tatters  before  our  eves. 
Another  great  difference  between  him  and  us 
ii,  that  he  can  make  any  experiments  he  likes 
wkh  new  materials,  at  no  other  cost,  in  case 
of  failure,  than  the  partial  loss  of  labour  and 
material :  whereas,  we  cannot  try  such  expe- 
riments, because  the  excise  authorities  must 
claim  the  duty  of  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  per  cent  on  all  paper  that  is  made, 
whether  it  turns  out  saleable  or  not.    Our 
manufacture  cannot  improve,  our  mills  cannot 
multiply,  and  the  price  of  paper  cannot  come 
down,  but  must  continue  to  rise,  while  that 
duty  goes  on  to  be  levied.    While  our  paper- 
makers  are  scolded  by  booksellers,  authors, 
editors,  printers,  packers,  and  manufacturers, 
for  the  exorbitant  price  of  their  article,  they 
are  not  growing  rich,  but  very  much  the  con- 
trary.   They  are,  in  &ct,  the  first  victims  of 
a   monopoly   wMch  thc^    have  no    desire 
whatever  to  preserve.    Not  only  the  duty 
makes  the  manufitctuge  a  monopoly,  but  the 
restrictions    which    attend  the   duty    leave 
no  freedom  to  any  man's  ingenuity  or  enter- 
prise.   60  our  manufacturers  sink  into  low 
^drita,  instead  of  rising  into  high  fortunes, 
Ymder  the  enormous  prices  of  ei^teen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four.   ^Diey  are  stormed  by  cor- 
respondents whom  they  cannot  supply;  they  are 
scolded  by  customers  for  the  amounts  charged 
ia   their  invoices ;  they  pav  a  high  price  for 
material  every  month ;  the  best  kind  of  ma- 
terial becomes  deficient ;   and  if  an  inferior 
kind  is  used,  down  eomes  a  deluge  of  eomr 


plaints,  to  add  to  the  sorrows  of  the  involun- 
tary monopolist,  who  ia  growing  poor  himself 
while  giving  satisfaction  to  nobody.  He 
grows  Bvlent  at  his  meals ;  he  looks  grave  in 
the  mill ;  he  can  hardly  be  civil  to  the  excise 
colleotor ;  and  he  tells  his  wife  after  a  vexar 
tious  day  at  the  works,  that  he  shall  go  to 
America.  His  American  rival,  meantime, 
is  buying  land,  building  houses,  setting  up  his 
carriage ;  perpetually  adorning  his  pattern- 
room  with  fii^sh  specimens  of  paper  of  all 
colours;  and  often  gratifying  his  customers 
with  offers  of  a  new  article  whioh  makes  a 
good  substitute  for  one  which  is  growing 
dearen 

What  else  do  we  see  over  there  ?  Away 
firom  towns  and  steam  engines,  on  some  rapid 
near  a  new  settlement  in  Ohio  or  Illinois,  we 
see  a  humbler  mill,  worked  by  water-power. 
Here  are  no  roods  of  drying-rooms  for  snow- 
white  paper.  There  is  not  much  snow-white 
paper  made  here,  because  the  owner  has 
not  command  of  much  material  that  will 
bear  bleaching.  In  the  sheds  we  see  over- 
head all  sorts  oi  dingy  hues;  and  in  the 
packing-room  a  wide  range  of  Inrowns  and 
yellows,  with  plenty  of  grays,  and  some 
.greens  and  pinks.  We  never  see  such  am 
assortment  of  tinted  papers  in  England; 
where  cc^ured  paper  is  so  little  used  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mighty  as 
well  as  not,  take  off  the  duty  from  colmred 
papers. 

This  would  cost  the  revenue  a  mere 
trifie,  iriiile  it  would  be  a  vast  boon  to  the 
public.  Our  American  newspapers  come  to 
us  in  wrappers  of  brown  and  yellow,  so  tough, 
as  never,  by  any  accident,  to  arrive  with  the 
smallest  rent  in  the  edge,  and  bearing  the  ink 
as  well  as  any  paper  whatever.  This  is  made 
firom  the  refuse  of  the  Indian  corn-plant. 
Our  letters  come  to  us  in  envelopes  of  pale 
yellow,  gray,  or  green,— perfectly  servicejrt)le, 
and  rather  pretty  than  not.  They  are  made 
of  any  one  of  half-a-dozen  substances  whieb 
have  every  good  quality  but  that  they  will 
not  bleach.  The  British  manufacturers  com- 
plain that  we,  their  customers,  are  saucy 
about  p2^>er,  and  that  we  will  use  none  but 
the  whit^  We  must  have  white  envelopes^ 
they  say,  a  white  surfaee  for  our  washing 
bills,  and  snowy  missives  for  the  butcher  and 
fishmonger.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  declare 
that  we  have  never  had  a  chance  of  showing 
a  preference.  Give  us  the  option  between 
white  envelopes  and  tinted,  at  a  differenoe  of 
a  few  pence  in  the  hundred,  and  see  whether 
we  do  not  buy  the  cheaper  sort  I  But  they 
are  not  to  be  had,  and  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  to  be  had  is  that  the  excise  thU  not 
allow  experiments  to  be  made,  on  fair  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mttsi  repeal  the 
duty  on  coleured  papers  at  least,  at  the  first 
possible  moment.  Prices  are  ridng  to  an  un- 
endurable point ;  and  so  simple  a  palliative 
as  setting  &ee  a  portion  of  material  that 
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"Will  bleach  by  a  free  use  of  that  "which  will 
not,  caunot  be  refiised  under  the  existing 
stress. 

Let  the  government  bear  in  mind  that  the 
increase  in  paper  made  in  the  kingdom  within 
the  last  two  years,  under  all  the  existing  dijfi- 
culties,  is  twenty-three  million  poimds;  and 
that  it  would  require,  even  at  this  rate, 
a  dozen  new  average  mills  to  be  set  up 
every  year  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
mere  increase  of  our  population  ;  and 
they  will  see  that  the  paper  duty  cannot  be 
sustained. 

What  other  variety  do  we  see  in  our  Ame- 
rican surrey  ?  Is  that  a  paper-mill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Penobscot,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest  clearings,  far  up  in  Maine  1  Yep, 
indeed,  it  is :  and  to  whom  do  you  suppose 
it  beloDgs  7  An  Englishman  would  never 
guess.  It  belongs  to  four  or  five  lumberers 
(fellers  and  sellers  of  timber),  who  have  put 
a  pai*t  of  their  earnings  into  this  form,  and 
they  believe  they  will  not  repent  it  But 
why  this  form  1  Because  paper  is  in  increas- 
ing demand,  and  water-power  and  material  are 
at  hand.  Here  is  the  rushing  river ;  here  is 
the  wood  to  build  the  mill  of^  and  keep  up  the 
fires  ;  aud  the  metal  work  is  easily  got  from 
the  towns  below ;  and  the  river  is  as  good  as 
a  railway  for  carrying  the  paper  to  market. 
Well:  but  where  are  the  ragst  They  do 
not  use  rags,  except  the  few  woollen  ones  that 
are  bought  up  from  Irish  immigrants.  Those, 
and  some  cotton-waste  from  the  town-mills, 
are  tjie  only  fibrous  material  of  that  sort 
used.  The  bulk  of  the  substance  required  is 
on  the  spot,  in  the  shape  of  marsh  hay  and 
wood  shavings.  Where  there  are  clearings 
there  are  presently  marshes ;  and  where 
there  are  marshes,  there  is  hay,  too  bad  for 
the  food  of  animals  that  are  carefully  treated. 
IVom  this,  from  straw,  from  maize-stalks, 
from  the  shavings  in  the  lumberers'  sheds, 
together  with  a  few  Oonnaught  tatters  and 
sweepings  of  cotton-mills,  our  little  company 
of  speculators  are  making  their  fortunes.  If 
they  had  not  succeeded  it  would  not  have 
mattered  much,  because  they  put  only  as 
much  of  their  earnings  as  they  could  well 
spai'o  into  the  enterprise;  for  there  is  no 
unlimited  liability  oi  partnership  there,  to 
make  a  man  risk  his  whole  fortune  in  a 
partnership  if  he  adventure  the  smallest  frac- 
tion of  it.  And  there  is  no  exciseman,  com- 
ing down  upon  them  for  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds  a  week,  as  his  charge  upon  the  six 
tons  of  paper  wnich  they  send  down  the  river 
weekly.  If  the  English  law  and  the  English 
exciseman  were  there,  there  would  be  no  mill 
ou  that  spot  on  the  Penobscot ;  there  would 
be  six  tons  of  paper  per  week  less  in  the 
market ;  and  the  partners  would  be  making 
their  fortunes  at  a  much  slower  rate. 

Turning  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  south 
^-even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— 
what  do  we  find  1  There  are  negroes 
poking  about  in  the  swamps  at  the  mouths  of 


some  of  the  great  rivers.  They  twist  aboutHke 
water-snakes  in  the  chaunels  among  the 
flowering  reeds,  gathering  bundles  of  fibrous 
stalks  ;  and  they  make  themselves  a  way 
through  acres  of  cane-brake^  cutting  the 
canes  on  either  hand,  to  carry  them  to  the 
paper-milL  The  demand  for  paper  must  be 
pressing  indeed  to  induce  any  one  to  set  up 
a  manufacture  of  it  under  the  concdtions  of 
slave  labour.  But,  before  us  lies  at  this 
moment  a  specimen  of  paper  made  froni  cane- 
brake.  In  colour  it  is  a  pretty  good  white, 
and  in  quality  it  is  fair  enoudi  for  all  ordinar^jt 
purposes.  It  would  not  do  for  the  Queen's 
Speech.  Macaulay  would  not  "write  his  His- 
tory on  it,  nor  Tennyson  his  lyrics ;  nor  shall 
we  order  a  stock  of  it  for  our  next  novel. 
But  we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  there 
was  a  supply  of  it  in  the  next  stataoner's 
shop  in  the  foim  of  .envelopes,  large  and 
small,  and  letter  and  note  paper,  so  (£at  we 
might  do  our  part  in  saving  the  rags  of  the 
world. 

About  that  saving— can  none  of  us  help  ia 
that  way  1  Do  any  of  us  bum  rags,  or  allow 
anybodv  under  our  roof  to  burn  them  1  Never 
let  such  a  thing  happen  again.  Let  the^ 
maids  know  that  rags  now  fetch  a  pretty 
penny;  and  let  them  have  a  rag-bag  as  & 
regular  part  of  the  kitchen  establishment.. 
As  for  the  parlour,  the  shop,  the  office — from 
the  humblest  tradesman's  to  the  government 
bureau— do  we  not  waste  paper  unconscion- 
ably 1  Is  it  not  thought  genteel  and  liberal 
to  send  as  many  blank  pages  as  posdble  in 
an  envelope? — ^to  make  our  manuscript  a 
rivulet  of  ink  in  -wide  banks  of  margin  f 
This  is  foolish,  and  worse  than  foolish,  when  the 
evil  is  not  merely  deamess  but  scarcity.  In 
a  scarcity  of  flour,  noblemen  retrench  their 
puddings  and  pastry,  not  because  flour  \» 
dear,  but  because  there  is  not  enough,  and 
the  poor  will  be  starved  if  the  rich  do  not 
eat  less  of  flour  and  more  of  other  things. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  present  scarcity  of  rags. 
It  is  not  meanness,  but  only  justice  to  great 
social  interests,  if  public  men  and  rich  men 
will  enforce  economy  in  the  use  of  paper  on 
all  whom  they  can  influence,  until  a  remedy 
for  the  scarcity  shall  be  found. 

We  do  not  insist  very  vehemently,  or  at- 
great  length,  on  this,  because  it  is  a  minor 
matter.  Any  palliation  from  that  method 
must  be  wholly  insufficient  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  we  must 
direct  our  exertions  to  obtain  emancipation 
from  two  restrictions  which  are  fatal  to  a 
fair  supply  of  paper.  Now  that  we  are 
relieved  of  the  soap  and  "window  duties,  we 
must  get  rid  of  the  paper  duty — of  the  duty^ 
on  coloured  paper  at  all  events,  and  of  the 
whole  if  we  can.  We  must  also  get 
rid  of  that  unlimited  liability  in  partner- 
ship which  prevents  ingenious  men  who 
are  not  rich,  from  placing  their  ingenuity 
at  the  public  service ;  and  which  prevents 
men  who  are  rich  from  devoting  a  sufficient 
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poFtioD  of  their  eapital,  and  no  more,  to 
rendering  available  the  talent  of  the  inge- 
nious man. 


SHOT  THEOUGH  THE  HEART. 

I  HAVE  a  tale  to  tell,  with  a  trae  German 
flavour,  of  a  huntsman  of  the  olden  time,  and 
of  the  ringing  of  a  shot  in.  the  recesses  of  a 
foresL  It  is  a  tale  taken  from  the  lips  of  the 
people;  and  it  may  be  true.  I  have  its  kernel 
from  a  German  writer,  Edmund  Hoefer. 

From  village  to  town,  and  back  from  town 
to  village — ^no  matter  where — the  narrow  foot- 
path runs  atone  end  through  smooth  meadows, 
then  descends  into  a  wide  noUow,  of  which  the 
whole  sweep  is  filled  with  a  glorious  old 
wood  ;  but,  at  the  other  end,  the  path  runs 
through  the  standing  com.  From  village  to 
town,  or  back  from  town  to  village^  men, 
women,  and  children,  hurry  through  the 
wdod.  No  trodden  grass  betrays  feet  that 
have  been  truant  from  the  beaten  path.  Not 
iar  from  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  there  is  an 
open  space  in  the.  dense  forest,  and  the  trees 
on  one  side  stand  apart  as  if  at  the  entrance  to 
a  narrow  avenue.  But  the  avenue  is  no  path 
noW^,  if  it  ever  were  one.  It  is  choked  up  with 
uuderwood,  matted  with  brambles  and  wild 
vines,  and  the  narrow  footway  strikes 
directly  across  the  forest  lawn  of  ffrass  and 
flowers  in  the  little  open  glade  ;  there  is  no 
sign  of  wavering  in  any  wayfarer — no  turn- 
ing aside  to  be  detected.  There  was  assuredly 
another  path  here  once,  for  here  there  was 
set  up  a  guide-post,  useless  for  such  purpose 
now,  and  overgrown  with  ivy  ;  one  of  its  tnree 
directing  boards  being  destroyed,  or  Laving 
rotted  oS,  it  looks  like  a  rude  cross  set  up  in 
the  forest,  and  the  peasants  of  the  district- 
though  they  are  by  this  time  all  good  Protest- 
ants— ^look  up  at  it  with  a  prayerful  ejacula- 
tion as  they  hurry  by. 

A.  part^  of  English  travellers  dwelt  for  a 
few  days  m  the  adjacent  town,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  grand  old  forest  oaks  were 
good  to  dine  under.  They  knew  generally 
that  the  place  was  accursed  and  was  be- 
lieved to  harbour,  spectres  if  not  worse 
things.  Before  this  generation  was  bom,  a 
lord  of  the  castle  had  ffone  suddenlv  abroad, 
luid  his. lady  mother  who  remained  at  home 
had  cursed  the  forest  and  permitted  no 
wood  to  be  felled,  no  labour  to  be  done,  in  it. 
This  curse  the  family  kept  up,  and  except  use 
of  the  necessary  paths,  the  forest  had  been 
for  almost  a  century  \mtouched  by  man. 
It  was  the  more  luxuriant  for  that,  and  the 
smooth  plot  of  grass  in  which  the  ^de-post 
stood,  with  broad  boughs  and  blue  sky  above, 
were  floor  and  ceiling,  as  it  seemed,  to  the 
best  of  picmc  dining-rooms. 

Only  their  own  servants  went  with  the 
holiday  makers,  who  had  dined  well  and  were 
dancing  merrily  when  firat  the  shadows  on 
the  turf  began  perceptibly  to  lengthen.  The 
few  rustics  who  came  to  and  fro  upon  the 


path,  had,  all  day  Ions;,  looked  more  or  less 
aghast  at  their  proceedings.  The  last  who  had 
passed  by,  even  presumed  to  stop,  and  urge 
that  they  would  return  home  before  twilight 
closed.  The  wood,  he  said,  is  never  safe  for 
Christian  men,  and  evil  things  lie  yonder. 
His  hand  waved  hurriedly  towards  the  ancient 
avenue,  and  he  stepped  on  apace,  for  he 
had  been  venturesome  in  making  any  h^dt 
at  all. 

"Why,  there  is  a  full  moon  to-night,"  said 
Clara  Hough,  one  of  the  party;  **  the  best  of  the 
picnic  is  to  come.  If  any  fairies  should  appear 
we*U  join  our  dance  to  theirs,  and  as  for  ghosts, 
I  should  like  to  see  one !  Is  this  one  m  their 
walking-days  ?  What  says  the  calendar  1 ". 
"  It  is  the  Feast  of  St.  Egidius,"  said  Mr. 
Eustace  Wenn,  who  hoped,  in  due  time,  to 
convert  Miss  Hough  into  Mrs.  Wenn.  "  S^ 
Egidius'  day  is  nothing  in  particular.  Of 
course  we  snail  go  home  by  moonlight,  but  I 
vote  for  an  atlventure.  Let  us  break  open  that 
pathwav  and  find  out  the  demon  of  the  wood. 
Somethmg,  of  course,  lies  yonder.  Who  joins 
the  exploring  party  ?  "  Women  and  men  too 
grow  superstitious  in  the  twilight,  wise  as 
they  may  be.  There  were  no  volunteers, 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  host,  "  join  our 
next  dance.  The  path  you  see,  is  impervious." 

Mr.  Wenn  leapt  among  the  trees  and 
shouted  back  intelligence  that  it  was  easy 
with  one  pair  of  hands  to  cut  ai  way  there 
even  for  a  lady.  "Then,"  said  Miss  Hough, 
following  his  lead^  "bj  aU  means  let  us  go." 
"  Let  them  alone ;  said  the  host ;  "  they  are 
lovers,  and  they  would  not  thank  us  for  our 
company."  The  dance,  therefore,  was  formed 
and  the  young  people  went  alone  into  the 
wood. 

The  green  leaves,  the  gleams  of  sunset 
colouring,  the  twittering  of  birds  above,  the 
moss  and  flowers  underfbot,  the  pleasant 
exercise  of  fighting  down  such  obstacles  as 
thorns  and  tendrils  offered,  the  young  gentle-* 
man  smoothing  the  way  for  the  young  lady, 
as  he  hoped  to  smooth  her  way  on  other 
paths  when  she  was  an  older  lady  and  they 
travelled  over  years  of  life  that  seemed 
to  be  before  them— all  such  things  made  the 
little  expedition  as  agreeable  as  might  have 
been  desired.  There  was  another  small 
break  in  the  wood,  and  a  broader  avenue  of 
smooth  turf  pierced  the  trees  beyond  it. 
Upon  a  hillock  of  large  mossy  stones  that 
seemed  at  one  time  to  have  been  assembled 
there  together  by  an  idle  man,  the  lovers  sat 
to  rest  and  talk,  for  five  minutes  or  longer,  of 
their  own  afi&iirs.  The  ^ntleman  spoke 
most ;  the  lady  looked  much  downward,  and 
trifled  with  her  little  foot  among  the 
moss  upon  one  stone  larger  than  the  others, 
"Why.  there  is  a  great  cross,  and  there  are  three 
unreadable  letters  scratched  upon  this  stone !" 
said  she.  ''The  first,  I  think,  is  a  G.  Let 
us  go  on,  let  us  go  on  !  This  heap  is  shapen, 
I  think,  like  a  grave.  Or  shall  we  go  back  ? 
I  have  a  dread  upon  me."     But  the  way 
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forward  was  easy  and  tLe  sky  was  light,  and  to 
go  on  was  to  remain  quietly  together. 

The  young  people  went  on  with  their  hearts 
open  to  each  other,  impressible  enou^,  and 
quite  as  serious  as  they  were  ha^py.  One  or 
two  fallen  trees  were  the  only  di&cultiei  in  the 
way  by  which  they  reached  a  third  and  larger 
open  i^ace.  Passing  by  a  carved  stone  foun- 
tain, lull  of  a  dry  growth  of  moss,  they 
saw  a  decayed  house  with  its  outbuildings. 
The  house  was  of  cray  stone,  and  seemed  to 
lean  against  a  slender  round  tower,  bound 
with  ivy  to  the  topmost  turret.  There 
was  a  terrace  before  it  with  grass,  and  there 
were  vestiges  of  flower-beds.  Over  the  arched 
pitronce-gate  were  set  mp  three  pairs  of  decay- 
ing antlers ;  into  the  wall  at  the  side  of  it 
was  fixed  a  rusty  chain  with  an  iron  collar,  to 
which  there  was  yet  attached  the  skeleton 
of  a  dog.  All  was  silent,  for  the  twilight 
had  set  in ;  the  birds  were  in  their  nests  ; 
and  in  the  old  house  it  was  evident  that  no 
man  lived.  The  door  stood  half  open.  The 
two  entered. 

Though  uninhabited,  the  house  was  not 
unfurnished.  Busty  guns  and  hunting  knives 
huug  on  the  walls^  mouldering  benches  were 
in  the  outer  hall ;  an  inner  room,  of  which 
the  window  was  darkened  by  the  foliage  of 
an  untrimmed  vine,  had  two  soiled  cups  upon 
its  table  and  a  rusty  coffee-pot.  There  l^y 
on  a  chair  near  it,  a  half-knitted  stocking. 
Out  of  this  room,  a  door  led  into  a  smaller 
chamber,  full  of  hunters'  tools,  in  which 
there  was  a  bed  still  tumbled  ;  and  therer  was, 
among  all  the  man's  furniture  in  that  room^ 
a  chest  containing  a  woman's  clothing 
and  the  clothes  of  little  children.  In  the 
recess  of  the  window  a  silver  cup  was  set  up, 
as  in  the  place  of  honour ;  and  on  a  table  by  the 
bedside  lay  an  old  himter's  cap,  a  hymn-book, 
and  a  Bible.  *'  The  books,"  said  the  young 
Englishman,  "  will  tell  us  who  lived  in  this 
house."  Opening  the  Bible,  he  read  to  his 
companion  tiie  lu)usehold  dbironicle  set  down 
on  its  first  leaf : 

"1744.  StBartholomew'sDay.  My  father, 
Hans  Christoph,  died.  The  lord  count,  who 
was  present,  made  me  his  successor  as  head 
forester.    Hans  Conrad  Ducker." 

"  1762.  St.  Fabian's  Day.  I  married  Ger- 
trude Maria,  peasant  Steinfurt's  dau^ter. 
Was^  on  the  above  day,  thirty-one  years  old, 
and  my  wife  will  be  nineteen  next  St. 
Bridget's.  My  happiness  is  complete.  May 
Heaven  bless  our  union  !  " 

"1753.  On  the  twelfth  of  July  our  first 
child  born.  He  shall  be  called  Hans  Chris- 
toph." A  cross  follows  and  the  remark, 
*^  Died  at  midnight  on  the  first  of  January, 
anno  1765." 

"  1765.  Annunciation  Day.  Our  second  son 
bom.  I  am  verv  glad.  Grod  bless  him.  He 
shall  be  called  after  my  brother  Peter 
MichaeL"  A  cross  follows,  and  the  note, 
«Died  on  St.  Walpurgi^  1757." 

« 1755.  St  Hubert^  Day.    Won  the  silver 


cup  with  a  master  shot  The  lord  count 
praised  my  shooting  before  all  the  gentld- 
men." 

"  1756.  St.  Anne's  Day.  A  daughter  bom 
to  me.  Heaven  bless  hec  She  shall  be 
called  Gertrude  Johanna." 

"1756.  St  Ilgidius'  Day.  My  wife  Ger- 
trude Maria  died  of  a  Shot  in  the  wood.  I 
will  not  curse  her.  God  be  a  merciM  judffa 
to  us  both." 

"1771.  My  lord  the  old  count  died  on  St 
Valentine's  Day.  The  young  Lord  Leonard 
Joseph  Francis  takes  his  place." 

There  was  no  more  to  read.  One  entry  ia 
the  list  excited  thB  same  thought  in  botJi  thd 
lovens.  This  man  it  was  eviiient  had  killed 
his  wife  on  St.  Egidius'  day ;  and  they  had  on 
the  same  date  wnispered  their  heart's  love 
over  the  murdered  woman's  grave.  Then, 
again,  why  did  the  old  huntsman  register  his 
sons  as  Docn  into  his  household,  but  his 
daughter  as  bom  only  to  himself?  These 
things  the  lovers  noticed  as  they  read  the  little 
chronicle ;  but  they  spoke  only  of  the  hunting 
cup,  the  marksman's  prize,  still  in  the  win- 
dow, looked  at  it  and  returned  into  the  other 
chamber.  Anotner  door  seemed  to  lead  from 
it  into  other  rooms.  They  walked  in  that 
direction,  and  the  young  man  saw  that  they 
were  following  a  trail  of  dark  stains  on  the 
floor.  He  did  not  point  them  out  to  his  com- 
panion. The  door  led  to  a  narrow ^ stair; 
perhaps  the  trail  was  there,  but  there  was 
no  light  by  which  it  could  be  seen.  The  stair 
led  to  a  room  that  had  been  prettUy  furnished^ 
and  of  which  the  window  opened  at  once 
upon  a  broad  terrace  that  swept  back  towards 
the  wood.  The  moon  had  by  that  time 
risen^  and  shone  through  tins  window.     One 

Eane  had  been  broken.  Splinters  of  glasa 
kv  close  under  it.  The  table  was  overthrown,, 
a  broken  lamp  was  on  the  floor ;  also  a  book,, 
handsomely  bound,  which  seemed  to  have  been, 
ground  under  the  heel,  rather  than  trodden 
upon,  by  a  strong  man.  The  English  lady 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  as  she  did  so  she 
saw,  by  the  moonli£;ht,  stains  upon  the  oakea 
boards,  which  made  her  suddenly  recoil  and 
lean,  trembling,  on  her  lover  for  support. 
They  looked  towards  the  sofa,  an  old  piece  of 
furniture  covered  with  blue  damask ;  upoa 
that,  too,  there  was  a  large  dark  stain,  and 
over  it  the  bright  moon  cast  the  shadows  of  the 
two  young  people.  The  shadow  of  a  youug 
man  erecl^the  shadow  of  a  young  girl  cling- 
ing to  it,  violently  trembling. 

^  Look !  look !  Eustace,'  cried  the  giiL 
"Those  are  not  our  shadows  I " 

**  Indeed,  love,  they  are.** 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  this  was  St  Egidius* 
day?" 

iBoth  started,  for  there  was  a  sudden  flutter 
in  the  room,  aistinctly  heard.  The  young 
man  promptly  saw  and  pdnted  out  that  tlm 
was  nothing  supematuraL  Beside  an  un- 
pressed  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  there 
were   some  more  himdsomely  bound  books 


upm  a  table;  aU  m  ffUded  red  mor^eoo 
corers.  One  ef  fhem  Ity  o]»en,  and  the 
evening  breeee  that  ^tttered  ihrough  the 
broken  pane^f  glass  had  touched  some-of  its 

**  The  lovert  are  a  l«ig  time  absent/*  wiii»- 
pered  partnen  to  each  other,  ai  they  daQced 
their  hist  danee  on  the  grass  about  the  gruide- 
po8t. "  If  they  be  lost  in  the  wood,  and  we  have 
to  go  a  hunting  for  them,  it  will  be  a  prettymid- 
gummer  night'js  dream/'  Shrill  whistling  and 
Wod  shoating  firesently  grew  to  be  the  whole 
joansement  of  the  company,  and  were  kept  up 
until  the  missing  pair  appeared.  **  But  you  do 
look  as  if  Tou  had  been  seeing  ghosts," 
somebody  said  to  them.  ''What  are  they 
likef" 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  ghost  that  we 
have  seen,"  said  Mr.  VVenn,  **  I  seized  and 
brought  away  with  me.  Here  it  is.*'  He 
took  a  little  book  out  of  his  pocket, — a  bode 
bound  in  red  morocco,  and  beset  with  tar- 
nished gilding — which  he  offered  for  the 
inspection  of  zLe  company. 

*  Why,  what  fruit  is  this  to  bring  oat  of 
an  oak-wood  !'*  cried  mine  host ;  ''a  comipt 
French  romance !  ** 

The  account  brought  home  of  thi&  forester's 
deserted  house,  that  had  been  at  last  ac- 
tually aeen  by  an  English  gentleman  and 
lady,  was  in  a  day  or  two  town  news,  and 
the  story  to  which  it  belonged,  had  by 
that  time  been  duly  fitted  to  it.  This  is 
the  story : 

Conrad  Duoker  and  his  daughter  one 
morning  sat  at  breakfast,  many  many 
yearA  ago. 

**You  are  spoiling  my  oofifee,  Gertrude," 
said  the  forester,  a  stem  dark4ooking 
man ;  ''  your  thoughts  are  astray.  You 
have  been  reading  those  detestable  red 
books.  You  must  get  married ;  be  a  house- 
wife, girV* 

"I,  father?" 

*'•  Yes,  you.  Peter  from  beyond  th©  moun- 
tain came  to  ask  for  you  this  morning.  A 
husband  like  that  would  be  good  luck  for  a 
IHinoess." 

'*  But  I  cannot  leave  you,  fither,  and  my 
heart  is  in  the  forest  I  shoold  not  like 
manying  into  the  open  land." 

**  One  may  breathe  the  more  freely  in 
the  open  land,  sirl;  though  for  that  I 
wouldn't  leave  the  forest.  Let  it  itass. 
Marry  Qottfried  Sehluck,  who  lives  close  by, 
and  has  gone  down  on  his  knees  to  yea  five 
times  over," 

"  He  has  been  married  twice,  £iither ;  and 
no  man  loves  a  second  wife." 

**  Bah !  **  said  the  huntsman,  soowfmg  sud- 
denly upon  his  daughter's  faoe.  "As  yon 
live,  tell  me  the  truth,  Gertioide  !  What  made 
you  appil  my  coffee  ?  " 

«Fatherl" 

**  What  were  your  thoughts  ?" 

"  Notbing»~-at  least  foobah.— I  was  ilitDkiBg 
only  of  this  stocking  that  I  am  abont^  beoauae 


it  is  BO  difficult  to  match  my  colours  well,  and 
I  am  tired  of  red  and  green." 

The  old  man  suddenly  rose,  and  said,  «  Tho 
count  will  be  here  to-day  or  to-morrow,  €rer- 
trvde." 

The  girl'b  cheeks  flushed  as  she  replied.  "1 
know  it" 

"  How,  girl,  how  ?  " 

**  Frauds,  father,  iMrovght  me  word  he  was 
to  come  on  St.  Egidius'  day." 

"  Ay,  does  he  so  "  murmured  the  forester, 
pacing  the  room,  thoughtfnlhr ;  **  he  comes  on 

"  I  have  made  his  bed,"  the  girl  said,  «  and 
lighted  his  fire.  Arnold  helped  me.  But  Arnold 
does  not  treat  me  as  a  little  girl  now,  father, 
and  you  " — 

Again  the  old  man  stopped  with  a  stem 
face  before  her  to  ask,  "  What  were  your 
thoughts,  then,  Gertrude  1 " 

«  When,  father?" 

*'  When  you  spoilt  my  coffee." 

"  Oh  fhther,"  she  replied,  sobbmg.  «  Ton 
are  too  hard  to  me.  You  know  that  this  is 
Egidius*  day,  and  nroeteen  years  ago  my 
mother  died-  as  you  have  set  down  in  the 
Bible.  And  I  thought  how  it  was  that  she 
should  die  of  a  Shot,  and  you  never  speak  of  it. 
andyou  even  forbid  me  to  speak  of  it  to  others.'^ 

The  fixed  glow  of  the  old  man's  eyes  upon 
her  checked  the  girl's  utterance.  Silently  he 
turned  to  take  from  the  wall  his  cap  and  gun, 
then  returning  to  her,  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  Hear  me, 
diild ;  I  will  believe  you,  and  it  is  well.  Do 
not  be  eager  for  that  story ;  it  is  not  good  for 
your  ears  or  for  my  ears.  Why  return  to 
that  ?  ^  It  liee  deep,  and  the  grass  grows  thick 
above  it  There  might  come  up  with  it  stufl! 
that  would  stinff  you— that  would  take  away 
your  si^ht  and  hearing.  Only  mind  this. 
You  thmk  too  much  of — somebody  who* 
should  be  as  far  from  you  as  sun  from 
moon,  from  whom  you  should  fly  as  the 
kare  from  the  wild  cat  I  tell  you,  girl,  he  is 
-false.  He  would  betray  you  as  surely  as  to* 
morrow  comes  after  to-day.  If  you  have 
done  already  more  than  think  of  him,  God 
pity  you,  for"— the  man's  utterance  was 
choked  ;  lus  bony  hand  was  cold  and  damp^ 
**  you  would  be  better  with  a  millstone  round 
your  neck,  under  ten  feet  (rf  water."  He 
turned  suddenly  away,  whistled  to  his  dog, 
and  left  her« 

Gertrude  had  never  seen  her  father's 
gloom  so  terrible :  but  she  soon  found  a  girl's 
relief  in  tears.  The  forester  wait  out  into 
the  wood,  and  sat  for  a  k>nff  tin>e  motionless 
upon  a  grave-like  mound  of  stones  under  an 
oak-tree,  his  gun  resting  on  his  shoulder,  his 
dog's  nose  thrust  inquiringly  beneath  his 
arm.  He  sat  there  till  twilight,  and  went 
slowly  homeward  when  the  moon  was  rising. 
From  the  terrace  behind  the  house  he  by 
flkaaoe  raised  his  eyes  towards  a  ligl^ted 
window  in  the  comer  of  the  tower.  There 
mm»  a  iigkt  burning  in   the  roomy  a   firr 
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crackling,  and  a  young  giri  ^as  weeping  on  a 
young  niHtt's  dhotdder. 

*<  At  last  in  my  arate  agaifa,  my  fowst 
flower?" 

"  Lord  Oonnt,  Lord  Cotint  \^  said  Gertrnde, 
*'  let  hope  be  at  an  end  between  m" 

"  But  I  am  still  your  Leonard,  and  you  are 
to  be  my  little  wife." 

«  My  father  frightenB  m$ ;  your  mother 
will  oppose  you." 

**  My  mother ;  yes.  To  avoid  her  an^er 
we  must  wait.    But  your  father  1 " 

Lying  on  his  shoulder  she  began  to  teH 
him  all  her  fears,  which  be  cndearoured  to 
allay  with  kisses.  A  flash  and  a  lotid  report. 
Glass  breaks,  and  the  young  nobleman  is 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Gertrude.  She 
can  utter  but  a  single  crj  before  she  lies 
upon  the  sola,  dead. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  old  huntsman 
eiitered  slowly,  by  the  door.  **Duckert 
Duc^ker  1 "  the  count  shouted  in  agony,  **  here 
is  murder  done  !  Your  beautifS  Gertrude 
shot!" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  she  will  not  stir  fegmn," 
said  Ducker.  "  It  waa  a  shot  well  aim^d— 
through  the  centre  of  the  hejai." 

The  Count  was  bewildered  at  his  coldhess. 

**  This  is  your  Gertrude,  father — ^my  Ger- 
trude ! " 

"  Your  highness's  G^e^thIde !  I  thought  sbe 
was  only  mine." 

"  He  IS  mad,"  the  Count  cried;  "  Gertrude ! 
Beloved  Gertrude!  from  whatever  quarter 
the  shot  came,  my  vengeance  on  tne  as- 
sassin!" 

**  Whence  the  shot  came,"  said  Ihicker ; 
*'!  will  show  you."  And  he  led  him  to 
the  window.  ^  It  came  from  beside  yonder 
pine-tree.  A'man  sat  there  who  suspected 
mischief"— 

**  Wretch  I    Madman  !     Take  your  hand 
from  me !     You  have  murdered  your  own 
ter!" 

"l?ake  your  hand  also  from  meP'  said 
Ducker ;  "  I  have  powder  and  shot  for  your 
highness,  if  need  oe,  in  the  other  barrel, 
wait— with  your  hand  oflF— while  I  tell  you 
an  <Ad  story. 

There  was  a  Forester  who  loved  k 
Countess.  That  he  did  secretly  arid  without 
speaking,  for  he  thought  much  of  the  difli' 
culties  m  his  wav.  However,  he  was  pru- 
dent, and  all  ended  well,  and  no  man  was 
the  wiser.  But  there  was  a  Count  who 
loved  the  Wife  of  a  Forester ;  and  that  ended 
not  well  For  when  the  forester  discovered 
it, — ^he  took  that  wMch  belonged  to  him. 
And  the  Count  had  a  Son,  and  the  Forester  a 
Daughter.  The  old  man  preached  her  many 
a  lesson  about  rank,  and  frivolitv,  and 
betrayei-s ;  but  she  loved  that  son  and  he  pre- 
tended equal  love  for  her.  So,  thus — I  took 
that  which  belonged  to  me." 

''Miseifkble  assassin!"  cried  the  eo\mt 
"  She  was  mine,  m'me,  mine  !  You  tell  me  of 
sin  and  passion,  but  our  hearts  were  before 


God,  and  our  love  was  unspotted.     We  were 
betrothed :  I  would  have  married  lier.** '      - 

The  old  man  pointed  to  iShe  body^  and- 
laughed  aloud. 

^er  1  Tou  should  have  said  that  tp  her 
ladv  mother  at  the  castle  yonder." 

"TPo  my  mother  ?— the  Countess  ! " 

The  young  count,  with  ashen  face,  recdil6d, 
and  hurrying  out,  called  to  his  servants,  and, 
spurred  his  horse  home  to  the  castle.  His 
mother,  the  countess  heard  aJl  from  him. 
When 'she  knew  what  the  fierce  huntsman 
had  said,  how  dark  a  story  he  had  told  and 
what  haa  been  the  end  of  it,  her  limbs  became 
stiff  as  with  death  ;  she  4>oke,  only  to  pro- 
nounce her  curse  upon  whatever  foot  stepped 
in  that  huntsman's  den  of  crime — ^upon  what- 
ever man  entered  that  wood  to  touch  a  stone 
of  it.    And  then  she  died. 

'  Hans  Ducker  carried  his  daughter  down,  atod ' 
buried  her  among  the  flowers  of  his  garden. ' 
Then  shouldering  his  gun  he  went  out  of  tbe 
hmise  ;  and,  except  when  he  spoke  a  word  to 
Peter  beyond  the  mountains,! never  was  seen 
more.  The  bowlings  of  a  dog  were  heard  lor 
a  few  days  in  the  wood ;  they  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  all  was  still.  And  from 
that  hour  the  stillness  was  unbroken. 
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OLD  CLOTHES  AND  ITEW  CLOTHES. 

A  8LT0BT  costume^ensation  was  created 
in  my  family  the  other  day.  Mv  eldest  boy, 
Peter  Augustiis,  assumed  his  first  tails  in 
the  shape  of  a  single-breasted  riding-coat,  on 
the  same  day  that  my  youngest  AJbert 
Anthony,  abandoned  Mi  free-and-ea^  titans 
for  trowsers  and  a  iacket  Peter  was  of  course 
pretty  well  quizzed  by  his  sisters,  who  would 
turn  him  round  to  examine  the  effect  of  the 
modem  toga  virills  in  every  point  of  view^ 
and  would,  let  hbn  sulk  as  he  pleased,  call 
the  attention  of  all  visitors,  male  and  female, 
to  the  all-round  collar  and  tails  which 
had  turned  Peter  into  "  quite  a  man."  As  for 
littie  Tony,  we  could  not  pet  him  enough: 
he  had  kisses  and  halfpence  firom  us  all ;  and 
kisses  and  shillings,  to  hansel  his  pockets, 
from  his  aunts ;  besides  a  new  half- 
sovereign  from  his  XJncle  Contango,  of  which 
mamma  immediately  took  charge.  In  the 
evening,  after  I  had  put  an  end  to  more  than 
one  riot  in  the  schoolroom,  arising  out  of  the 
great  costume  question,  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  children's  bed-time  left  me  alone  to 
smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  and  to  thlrdc 
over  the  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
material  and  &shion  of  dress  which  have 
occurred  even  in  the  short  time — say  thirty 
years — since  I  myself  went  through  the  un- 
comfortable and  dignified  ceremony  of  being 
breeched. 

English  children  have  long  been  more  for- 
tunate than  their  grown-up  successors. 
Swaddling  went  out  before  my  time,  and 
little  boys  wore  petticoated  tunics  at  an  a^ 
when  miserable  mfants  were  to  be  seen  in  t£e 
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public  s^Mrdens  of  France,  just  able  to  toddle, 
attired  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  lancer  or  a 
royal  guard.  All  boy-cbildren  ouffht  to  bless 
the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  tor  bringing 
the  Highland  dress  into  feuihion,  and  deferring 
the  ^exchange  to  such  wretched  trowsers  as 
were  made  twenty  years  ago— button-orer 
trowsers  of  unmentionable  misery. 

My  memory  does  not  carry  me  back  to  the 
days  of  the  gorgeous  and  frightful  footman- 
liko  costumes  immortalised  oy  the  brush  of 
Bevnolds ;  but  my  godmothei\  a  lively  lady 
eighty-eight  years  old  last  oirthday,  was 
describing  yesterday,  to  a  newly-married 
couple,  the  elegant  appearance  of  her  first 
lover  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  ball,  in  pink  satin 
breeches,  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  with  a 
plum-coloured  velvet  coat  Mr.  Gunning^ 
Senior  Esquire  Bedel,  in  his  amusing  Be- 
miniscences  of  Cambridge,  mentions  that 
during  his  undergraduatesblp  a  scarlet  coat 
was  uie  favourite  colour  of  undergraduate 
noblemen  when  they  visited  London — ^boots 
and  leather  breeches  having  been  the  usual 
dinner  costume  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  also 
mentions  that  Captain  Clapham,  a  Cambridge 
blood,  always  wore  a  huge  cocked  hat  m 
an  ajftemoon,  which  led  Dr.  Kidd  to  ask 
the  author  one  evening  when  the  captain 
hi^pened  to  pa^  who  that  very  gentlemanly 
lodking  fellow '  was  1  We,  who  now  as- 
BOGiata  a  large  cocked  hat  with  a  parish 
beadle  or  a  heavy  father  in  a  light  comedy, 
can  scarcely  understand  this  really  sinoere 
compliment.  Although  the  reign  of  boots 
and  leather  breeches  as  a  morning  costume 
passed  away  before  my  tim^  still  there 
were  a  large  number  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, chieny  baronets^  who  adhered  to  that 
usdibrm  of  the  squire  up  to  the  passing  of 
the  Beform  Bill.  Old  Mr.  Byng,  Sir  Francis 
Bordett,  and  Mr.  Sheppai'd  the  member  for 
Freme,  were  among  the  last.  A  member  of 
the  once  celebrated  Lambton  Hunt,  who  has 
been  looking  over  my  shoulder,  tells  me  that 
wlien  he  was  married,  about  forty  years  ago, 
he  and  his  bestman  and  the  bride's  brothers 
ill  wore  white  leathers  and  top  boots,  white 
waistcoats,  and  blue  coats.  Forty  years  earlier 
it  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Tarporley  Hunt 
that  evenr  member  on  his  marriage  should 
present  all  the  other  members  of  the  Hunt 
with  a  pair  of  well-stitched  leather  breeches, 
l^ieonly  baronet  who  still  repudiates  pan- 
tsloons  is  the  evergreen  Sir  Tatton  Syke& 
L^  before  raibroi^  or  even  fast  coaches 
were  invented.  Sir  Tatton  used  to  start 
oa  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  on  his 
thoroii^hbred  hack,  with  no  other  baggage  than 
a  valise  containing  a  pair  of  satin  c>reeches, 
Bilk  stockings,  pumps,  and  a  dean  shirt  for 
evening  use,  strapped  behind  his  saddle. 

Trowsers  came  mto  fashion  with  the  Hetman 
PlUoff  and  the  Cossacks  at  the  great  rejoic- 
iags  after  the  peace.  They  were  made  full 
at  the  hips  in  the  foreign  effeminate  style,  and 
of  itaring  striped  patterns.    It  took  more 


than  thirty  years  to  teach  tailors  to  make 
comfortable  trowsers.  Hessian  boots  £ot 
a  short  time  mamtained  a  struggle  with  the 
more  economical  trowser  ;  but,  as  our  streets 
ceased  to  be  dbrty,  and  good  legs  are  always 
in  the  minority,  they  died  out  rapidly,  and 
are  now  only  to  be  seen  on  a  few  ancient 
tax-gatherers  and  county  physicians.  Alter 
puffed-out  waists,  ringlets,  and  other  foreign 
nishions  had  had  their  day,  the  Tom  and 
Jerry  fever  raged  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  our  dandies  got  themselves  up  in  a 
costume  of  the  prize-fighting  and  burglar 
fi^hion.  A  green,  Newmarket-cut  coat,  with 
gilt  buttons ;  a  staring  waistcoat ;  a  blue,  red, 
or  green  cravat^  and  breeches  and  top-boots. 
were  to  be  seen  on  young  men  of  family  and 
fortune  at  the  most  £8hional>le  morning 
resorts, — their  hair  cut  short,  faces  smoothly 
shaved,  and  conversation  borrowed  from  the 
prize-ring  and  the  taverns  of  thieves.  Then 
a  pea-green  coat  conferred  distinction,  and  a 
drunken  ruffian  squire  was  the  hero  of  a 


The  reign  of  flash  slang  waa  succeeded  by 
the  re^  of  faddle.  .AJTectation  was  th^ 
order  of  the  day  ;  waistcoats  of  many  colours, 
w<»n  in  tiers ;  ^r,  lace,  embroidery,  braid  ; 
bright  blue. and  brown  coats,  covered  with 
velvet;  ringlets,  and  even  rouge.  Yellow 
pantaloons,  under  hessian  boots  decked  with 
brass  spurs,  were  revived.  Hats  were  worn  on 
one  side,  aet  back  on  the  head.  It  was,  in  a 
word,  the  age  of  swells,  although  the  term 
had  not  then  been  invented. 

At  the  time  when  I,  as  a  schoolboy  in  the 
first  lorm,  began  to  wear  gloves^  to  oil  my  hair, 
and  commenced  changing  from  the  grub  to 
the  butterfly,  there  was  a  costume  worn  by  a 
fashionable  fbur-in-hand  club,  which  would, 
in  the  present  day,  bring  down  screams  from 
the  Adelphi  or  Haymarket  gallery :  then  we 
looked  on  it  with  intense  adnuration  and 
longing.  I  was  at  Cheltenham  for  the  holidays, 
and  saw  the  young  Earl  Crimpley,  and  his 
inseparable  companion  Lord  Maroon,  lounge 
down  the  High  Street  in  coats  of  a  light  snuff 
brown,  oall.mu  d^enfer,  made  with  wnat  were 
called  gigot,  or  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  Aid 
tails  sharply  pointed,  so  as  to  cover  the  least 
possible  portion  of  the  person ;  gilt  buttons, 
and  crimson  velvet  waistcoats  set  off  the 
blazing  coats ;  and  bright  green  trowsers,  cut 
tight  at  the  knees,  and  beU-mouthed  so  as  to 
cover  the  feet,  completed  the  suit  Low-crowned 
sugar-loaf  hats,  surmounted  heads  elaborately 
curled,  and  an  enormous  stock  of  jewellery, 
completed  a  picture  which  many  thought 
extravagant,  but  no  one  ridiculous.  It  was 
the   fa^ion. 

The  next  change  I  can  remember  was 
what  I  may  call  the  velvet  mania.  Velvet 
was  laid  wherever  it  was  possible  on  dress- 
coats,  frock-coats,  and  great-coats.  Collars' 
of  gigantic  breadth,  with  piques,  gave  the 
effect  of  a  hump  to  all  but  crane-necked 
man,  while  the  whole  inside  was  plastered 
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with  tbe  best  GenoA  at  some  fortj  shil- 
lings a  yard.  There  is  a  tradition  in  my 
family  of  how,  at  a  famous  birthday  (jinnor 
at  mv  aunt  Barbara  Parchment's,  I  neglected 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  my  anxiety 
to  display  the  plum-coloured  velvet  liaii)|  of 
my  coat  Indeed,  when  I  observe  the  sun- 
plicity,  even  the  sombreneas  of  modem  even- 
ing dress,  I  can  scarcely  realise  the  gorgeous 
costumes  in  which  we  used  to  indul^  in 
my  student's  days. 

Tom  Probe,  who  is  now  in  the  Church, 
went  to  the  Hardware  Assembly  in  a  bright 
brown  coat  lined  with  white  satin,  a  green 
and  gold  waistcoat,  a  white  satin  stock,  and 
tights  of  white  kerseymere  with  a  thin  cord 
of  gold  down  the  side.  He  was  very  much 
admired  by  the  ladies  generally.  Bob  Posaett^ 
who  is  now  a  thriving  solicitor  of  serious 
principles,  used  to  wear,  on  Sundays  and  hdti' 
days,  a  blue  frock  as  much  braided  and 
firogged  as  an  officer  of  hussars  ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  was  sot  ashamed  4o  walk  in  Hyde 
Park  with  him  in  winter  in  a  great  coat  with 
deep  fur  collars  and  cufOi,  wliicn  theB  secured 
me  some  extra  attention,  and  now  would  mark 
me  as  a  mountebank  or  qvack  doctor. 

The  era  of  brilliant-coloured  velvet  ten- 
guinea  waistcoats,  fur,  and  bnaid,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  corvine  style.  The  dandies 
took  liie  sarcasm  of  the  author  of  Pelham  for 
earnest,  and  morning  f6tes  beoame  soiiw thing 
like  assemblies  of  undertakers.  We  became 
ta  black  as  crows;  shirts  were  discarded. 
Black,  and  all  blacky  was  the  word  ;  so  that 
when  Count  D'Orsay  introduced  white  waist- 
coats it  was  quite  a  relief  although  it  tnii^d 
the  crows  into  magpies. 

But,  more  absiud  than  all  was  iht  era  of 
tightness.  Aboat  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  a^o 
a  fashion  eame  in  and  long  continued,  of  mak- 
ing clothes  so  ti^t  thi^  tkev  were  calculated 
to  stifle,  strangle,  and  toriiire  the  wearer, 
rather  than  to  allow  him  either  to  work  or 
play.  The  dandy  of  that  wretched  period  was 
tight  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of 
his  head— fiome  even  wore  stays.  Thetrowsers 
fitted  like  a  skin  ;  to  pull  on  the  boots,  which 
with  difficulty  passed  through  the  legs  of  the 
trowsers,  required  a  long  stnigd|e,  with  aid  of 
boot-powder  and  boot-hooks.  The  waistcoat 
was  faced  in,  so  that  if  the  victim  was  so  ill 
advised  as  to  eat,  the  buttons  flew  o& 
with  a  loud  report  The  waistbajdd  of  the 
trowsers  was  drawn  in  with  a  buckle,  to 
which  many  owed  permanent  diseaae.  The 
coat  required  care  when  put  on,  as  the  fine 
cloth  was  ap6  to  crack.  To  lift  either  arm 
was  a  danger  and  a  difficulty,  for  the  sleeves 
were  not  considered  perfect  if  a  sonsle 
wrinkle  appeared.  To  crown  the  misenes 
of  the  daudy,  he  wore  round  his  nedc 
an  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  stock  which 
only  allowed  noses  of  true  Mosaic  form  to 
point  towards  the  ground.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  tighji  fashion,  supjjorted  by  tailors  and 
bootmak^rii  tliat  for  a  time  reduced  oar  jeun- 


esse  dor6e  in  society  to  stolid  inactivity — to 
nodding  instead  of  bowing,  to  crawling  instead 
of  dancing,  and  to  monosyllables  instead  of 
conversation.  How  could  a  man  swaddled  in 
his  clothes  dance,  talk,  laugh,  or  sneeze? 
I  remember  passing  my  time  at  a  £unous 
breakfast,  leaoiing  against  the  door-jamb^ 
unable  to  attack  a  most  tempting  Spanish 
ham  and  Cambridge  brawn  in  consequence 
of  the  exquisite  fit  of  a  pair  of  univer- 
sally admired  salmon-coloured  trowsers  of 
newly  invented  merino.  I  did  venture  at 
last,  when  a  loud  crack  compelled  me  to  retire 
covered  with  blushes. 

When  I  saw  my  son  Peter  shake  hinaself 
into  his  well-cut  cloihes — ^a  triumph  of  Jermyn 
Street  art-*-andpnll  on  his  elastio  kid-fronted 
boots,  I  congratulated  him  on  having  escaped 
the  punishment  of  the  boot,  and  the  pillory  of 
the  stock  which  his  poor  father  often  suffered 
without  compulsion.  For  my  own  part,  let 
artists  and  esthetic  critics  rant  as  they  will, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  suitable  dress  f<ur 
dviltsed  life  was  ever  devised  than  that  ordi- 
narily worn  at  the  present  day,  as  a  morning 
dress,  especially  in  tne  various  Kinds  of  twee<^ 
in  dark  or  light  colours,  according  to  tike 
season.  It  is  a  dress  in  which  a  num  can  eal^ 
drink,  read,  write,  run,  fight,  ride,  and  canr 
bo<^  or  provisions  in  ais  pockets,  if  neecl- 
fol,  and  can  put  on  or  take  off  in  three 
minutes.  There  was  a  struggle  about  fifteen 
years  ago  between  the  quiet  and  the  gorgeous 
style ;  uyt,  at  a  pigeon-shooting  match  m  Edin- 
burgh, between  Cord  Muzzle  and  Captain  Wad 
of  meltonian  reputation,  the  captain  appeared 
in  an  old  tartaii  shooting  suit,  the  peer  in 
black  trowsers  strapped  down  over  wonderful 
boots,  a  tartan  velvet  waistcoat  of  his  clan 
pattern,  an  ample  satin  stock,  and  a  frock  of 
white  lin^  plush.  Nevertheless,  the  dandy 
won  the  match. 

But  it  is  in  material  more  than  in  cut  that 
the  present  veneration  have  the  advantage 
over  their  fathers  in  comfort  and  in  cheapness. 
To  begin  with  under  clothing :  free-trade  in 
wfxA  has  given  us  a  supply  of  a  soft  raw 
material  which  is  {^^ed  to  all  sorts  of 
hosiery.  Keenly  do  I  remember  the  battles  I 
had  with  my  nurse  on  the  subj  ect  of  certain  irri- 
tating flannel  uiKler-waistooats.  Now,  ehkfitio 
woolkn  shirts  are  to  be  had  cheaper  than  the 
flannel  of  those  days,  and  as  soft  as  silk«  So^ 
too,  merino  stockings  have  superseded  coarse 
worsted.  Not  only  Shetland  and  Welsh,  but 
Australian,  Silesian,  Cape,  and  Egyptian  sneep 
are  laid  under  contribution  by  the  hosier.  So 
with  shirts.  In  mr  boyhood  linen  was  the 
onlv  possible  wear  lor  a  gentleman.  Soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  poor  folks^  were  supplied 
with  a  scanty  linen  garment  of  the  texture 
of  a  ja<^-towel.  Now  cotton,  made  as  it 
can  M  made,  is  not  a  sixth  of  the  price, 
warmer,  and  more  wholesome.  A  working 
man's  wife  can  manufacture  a  good  diirt  for 
one  shilling,  and  for  three  shillings  as  cood  a 
garment  maor  be  i»roduced  aa  icumer^  cost 
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thirteen,  with,  to  be  sure,  a  huge  frill,  or,  in 
our  dandy  daya,  a  piece  of  point-lace  adorning 
the  bosom. 

The  hosier's  shop  is  anew  branch  of  business, 
fonnded  on  the  varieties  of  inen*s  woollen  dress, 
and  on  waistcoats,  drawers — once  of  calico  or 
chamois  leather  only — and  stockings.  My  ho- 
mer tells  me  that  he  sells  twenty  dozen  cotton 
for  one  linen  shirt.  Hence  the  universality  of 
clean  shirts,  once  a  luxury  confined  to  the 
rich.  In  looking  at  the  cravats  of  all  colours 
and  textures  that  adorn  the  hosier's  shop- 
window,  we  are  reminded  of  the  large  double 
mualm  poultice-like  cravat,  tied  in  a  large  bow, 
that  was  in  fashion  during  the  Begency,  until 
Brommel  brought  starch  and  misery,  to  be 
succeeded  by  wie  whalebone,  horsehair,  and 
leather  affair  which  was  the  vanity  of  m^ 
time.  The  Byronic  taste  for  suicide,  murder, 
and  seagreen  discontent,  was  in  part  atoned 
for  by  the  move  in  favour  of  unthrottled 
necks.  MuchTnay  be  said  for  and  against  the 
all-round  collar,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  clean  linen,  and  a  supersed- 
ing of  the  abominable  strings  of  the  old  collar. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  as  cotton  shirts 
came  in,  those  abominable  impositions, 
dickeys,  went  out  of  fashion.  Gloves  have 
increased  in  variety,  cheapness  and  comfort, 
—thread,  cotton,  worsted,  cloth,  and  alpaca 
wool,  make  gloves  for  cold  or  hot  weather. 
in  feet  coverings  a  tremendous  step  in  advance 
has  been  made,  both  in  material  and  workman- 
ship. Here  again  free  trade  has  done  us  good 
aervice,  given  us  Bourdeaux  calf,  and  Syrian 
kid,  and  taught  our  workmen,  obliged  to  com- 
pete with  ^ance  and  Gtermanv,  how  to  cut 
a  good-looking  boot,  that  will  fit  without 
pinching.  The  button  boot  and  ihe  boot 
with  elwrtic  sides  are  great  inventions  wwrthy 
of  knighthood.  In  my  dandy  days  we 
carried  boot-hooks  and  a  boot-jack  wherever 
we  went,  and  allowed  ourselves  ten  minutes  to 
get  on  our  dress  boots;  the  result  being  a 
plentiful  crop  of  corns  and  bunions,  and  even 
more  serious  consequences,  which  are  now 
becoming  less  and  less  common.  Cloth  boots, 
which  preceded  kid,  were  considered  in  the 
country  a  sign  of  Sardanapalian  effeminacy. 
Twenty  years  aco  a  young  surgeon  lost  his 
idection  as  resident  surgeon  for  a  cotmtry 
infirmary,  in  spite  of  first-rate  testimonials, 
because  he  wore  button  boots  and  a  flat 
H^atch  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  instead  of  his 
breeches  fob.  The  foot-pavement  of  round 
stones,  before  flags  were  introduced,  required 
a  tliick  clumsy  boot;  besides,  old  English 
leather  defied  attempts  at  elegance  and  ease. 

Within  my  recollection  it  was  considered  im- 
possible to  make  boots  of  patent  leather.  Even 
blacking  is  a  modem  invention :  when  the 
^Kfliculty  of  patent  was  conquered  by  a  French- 
man, patent  boots  superseded  pumps  and  sDk 
Btockmgs  at  balls,  but  not  without  a  struggle. 
A  fiew  years  ago,  fancy  silk  stockings  with 
^lin  shoes,  tied  in  a  large  bow,  were  to  be 
I^ntifdlly  parading  the  Chain  Her  at 


Briorhton,  and  my  friend  Arthurton,  who  is  a 
walking  Court  Circular,  professes  to  have 
been  present  when  one  of  the  statesmen  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  appeared  at 
a  ducal  ball  in  velvet  breeches  with  scarlet 
lining  to  his  coat,  and  scarlet  bows  to  his  shoes. 

Before  railroads  enriched  and  conquered 
the  squires,  country  assemblies  professed  to 
reject  the  fashions  of  London  ana  Paris.  So 
it  happened  that  I  was  myself  turned  back, 
deeply  mortified,  from  the  door  of  the 
assembly  room  of  Hardborough,  on  the 
groimd  of  my  first  pair  of  patent  leather 
boots  and  black  satin  stock,  which  I  had 
worn  in  company  with  the  best  men  of  Paris 
a  month  before  at  the  ball  of  the  celebrated 
diplomatiste,  the  Comtesse  de  Desdeschado. 
But  this  was  not  so  bad  as  my  adventure 
at  the  York  races,  when  I  invented  a  pair  of 
kid  boots  with  pump  soles,  covered  with 
the  French  polish  which  preceded  patent 
leather.  The  day  turned  out  wet,  and  not 
only  was  the  blacking  transferred  to  my 
white  trowsers,  but  I  lost  the  sole  of  one 
boot  in  walking  from  the  grand  stand  to 
the  cathedral-close. 

All  dandy  fancies  died  out  with  my  wife's 
second  baby.  A  thick-soled  shooting  shoe 
and  a  suit  of  brown  tweed  are  now  my 
favourite  wear — ^well  suited  for  overlookmg 
my  farm  in  all  weathers. 

I  often  wonder  if  Peter  will  be  as  great  a 
fool  as  his  father  was  about  dress ;  but  I  Te&Qy 
do  not  think  the  modem  young  men  are 
so  silly  as  we  were.  The  great  coats  of  the 
present  day  are  sensible  garments  ;  you  can 
get  into  them  and  out  of  them  with  ease— 
they  are  of  Bohemian  or  Hungarian  origin. 
Cloaks  once  had  a  short  reign,  but  they  are 
not  suited  for  general  use  among  a  commer- 
cial people,  whose  time  is  money.  They  are 
well  enough  for  the  stately  sleepy  southerns, 
who  sit  and  smoke,  or  strut  and  smoke  all 
day.  Besides,  an  Englishman  wants  pockets. 
Cloaks  are  only  of  use  m  a  carriage  and  Doating. 
All  real  improvements  in  dress  have  been 
suggested  by  our  field  sports.  The  taste 
for  deer-stafidng  in  the  Highlands,  aided  by 
Scott's  poems  working  on  the  mammas,  gave 
our  children  a  gracefal  costume,  our  men 
tweed  jackets  and  easy  trowsers  and  double- 
toed  shoes.  Who  could  stalk  deer  in  tights  f 
Perhaps  we  owe  as  much  for  that  admirable 
garment,  the  shepherd's  plaid  trowser,  to  the 
early  persistency  of  Lord  Brougham,  as 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  We 
have  to  thank  the  French  for  boots,  hats, 
ffloves,  and  the  flat  watches  which  replaced 
Sie  warming-pans  which  so  often  caused  the 
death  of  John  Bull^  pressing  at  the  wrong 
moment  on  his  capacious  corporation. 

The  old  beaver  hat,  now  only  to  be  found 
on  bi^ops,  deans,  and  prebend^  is  an  expen- 
Mve  fluflfy,  iU-looking  affair,  which  grows 
brown  just  as  it  begins  to  grow  smooth. 

A  silk  hat  was  once  the  si^  of  a 
strolling   actor  or  a   Sunday  dandy :  now, 
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improved  in  make  and  iihtcp^i  M  England,  biit 
covered:  with  the  beat  Fren^^i  plufih,  which 
we  cannot  dye  of  the  tine  black;  the  silk 
hat  is  -worn  hf  jadgea  and  guardsmen. 
Christie  first  produced  a  respectaWo  article. 
Under  the  pressure  of  a  Strike  Of  his  beavter 
hat  makers,  he  sent  to  Pi^ria  for  Workmen, 
And  did  away  wHh  the  prejudice  against  silk. 
It  was  time,  f6r  the  poor  beaver,  hunted  up 
in  the  i^motest  wilds,  was  almost  extinct. 
A  better  looking  hat  may  now  be  had  for 
sixteen  shillings  than  formerly  cost  forty. 
Observe  how  seldom  the  red,  cut  forehead,  p6 
common  in  the  old  hard  cheap  hat  times,  is 
to  be  seen  now.  Hat-making  has  trebled 
and  quadrupled  in  importance  as  a  trade 
since  the  importation  of  French  plush'  became 
kwful.  In  riding  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  the  hunting  cap,  which  wont  fall  off 
protects  the  eyes  from  sun,  wind,  ana 
brambles,  and  can  be  ventilated.  In  some 
counties  it  is  the  foolish  feishion  to  hunt  in 
hats,  which  often  require  a  hand  to  hold  on 
that  would  be  better  employed  on  tiiie 
bridle.    For,  as  Squire  Warburton  sings, 

Old  wiiehca<ls,  compUce&Uy  tmoothiog  the  briiOy 
May  jeer  at  my  TeWet,  an4  call  it  a  whim.; 

But  when  Broadbrim  lie9  flat, 

I  will  answer  him  pat. 
Oh  vho  bat  a  crackskuU  would  rid«  in  a  hat? 

Sooner  or  later  the  hunting-cap  or  helmet-' 
shaped  hat  will  become  universal  In  the  field 
and  in  the  army.  As  it  is  becoming  to  most 
faces,  it  must  be  the  foundation  of  hat 
reform,  if  any  be  needed  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  to  keep  up  a  division  between  town  drees 
and  country  drees.  The  Americans  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  making  a  black 
suit^ — including  a  black  satin  waistcoat,  which 
gets  so  soon  shabby  — their  universal  cos- 
tume. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  gossip  without  a 
few  more  words  about  riding  dress.  This  our 
ancestors,  who  lived  on  horseback,  understood 
better  than  we  do.  lYowsers  are  a  mistake, 
except  for  a  mere  promenade  h  cheval :  they 
get  splashed,  stained  with  perspiration,  and 
pulled  out  or  ^lape ;  and  they  do  not  afford  so 
firm  or  graceful  a  seat  as  boots  and  breeches. 
Leathers  for  hunting  in  fine  weather  are  the 
most  comfortable  wear,  if  you  have  a  man  who 
can  clean  them  at  home ;  other^visethe  expense 
is  ruinous.  In  wet  weather,  unless  very 
thick,  they  are  apt  to  turn  to  tripe.  They 
should  not  be  too  tight.  During  the  tight  era 
it  used  to  take  the  fat  colonel  of  a  dra^n 
regiment  an  hour  to  get  into  a  new  paur  of 
doeskins.  A  really  well-fitting  pair  of  leathers 
arealuxury  •  and  withcomfortebleboots  enable 
a  man  to  ride  over  the  stiffest  fence  with  com- 
fort and  confidence.  For  wet  weather  worsted 
cord  are  good  wear.  The  white  cloth  imita- 
tion of  buckskin  is  liable  to  turn  a  seedy 
yellow  in  washing. 

The  patent  leather  Napoleons  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  late  Lord  Alvan- 


feey  are  i^easakit'aM  eoohomieal  hui^kig 
boots:  a  wet  sponge  supenedes  the  earful 
labours  ofa  servant  on  topA^  Top  boots  look 
well  on  tali  men.  Napoleons  hate  been  much 
depreciated  by  certain  wtfteni  on  sport  be-' 
cause  they  are  economical— ^^  If  love  bf 
sport  depended  ona  balance  at  your  banker's.  ' 

If  I  trerf  nf  w^edf  w^t  ure  fl^e jpscdina^^ 
rules  td  be  followed  by  a  yoting  sWen  of  the 
nineteen^'  eanliar^^^^Knd  all  >  young  felkFWs 
of  leisure  have  a  right  to  l>e  swells  for  one 
year  in  their  lives — I  shall  say^  first  be  dean  ; 
secondly,  neat ;  thivdly,  consisteht ;  fourthly,, 
becomhig  in  your  dress.  T<?  be  clean  is  easd^r 
now  than  twehty-five  years  ago.  Sixpenny 
baths  are  to  be  found  m  all  large  towns,  and 
ssine  pans,  with  a  sponge,  are  the  rule  ih 
all  bedrooms.  Clean  un^n  is  fortunately 
more  the  fashion  with  open  n^ck  and  sleeves 
than  when  a  black  stock  and  tight  sleeves  hid 
the  colour  of  the  shirt.  Neatness  consists  in 
clothes  w^ll  made,; and  put  o«  with  decent 
care.  To  be  consistent^  wear  that  which  looks 
suitabl|d  to  your  pursuit.  Don't  let  your 
friends  cry  out,  when  you  enter  your  omce^ 
•*  Here  is  CJrusty  in  his  red  plaid  trowsers ! " 
foy  though  the  pattern  looked  very  well  on 
young  Flabby  of  the  Guards,  who  wore  them 
six  times  at  six  different  races,  and  then  gave 
theni  to  his  Valet,  they  don't  do  for  you,  who 
can  onlr  afford  four  pair  in  a  year.  And 
although  Flabby,  who  is  n  very  handsome 
fellow,  wHh  dark  hair  and  a  fk^sh  com- 
plexion, looked  very  well  in  a  green  surtout 
and  a  peach-coloured  cravat,  they  would  look 
very  shabby  on  you  in  three  months. 

People  with  plenty  of  money  may  consult 
their  fancy  ana  their  ttulor,  always  remem- 
bering that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  affia 
man  who  dresses  for  himself.  But  ninety 
per  cent  of  our  friends  should  choose  what 
will  look  well  to  the  last. 

Harmony  is  wortji  studying.  Thumpington, 
who  was  applying  for  an  appointment  in  the 
Orand  Thibet  HMlway,  as  cashier,  called  on 
me  the  other  day,  looking  woe-begone  and 
wretched,  in  a  bla<*  suit,  rather  too  new. 
I  made  him  substitute  a  dark  blue  silk  for  an 
ill- washed  white  cravat,  and  he  went  away 
looking  cheerful  and  respectable.  He  got  the 
situation,  and  attributes  his  gracious  reception 
at  first  sight  to  the  purple  cravat  Ait  th« 
staring  colours  are  to  be  avoided,  but  a  bright 
colour  may  be  worn  if  well  harmonised.  All 
black  on  a  sallow  complexion  with  dark  hair, 
is  the  costume  of  misery.  A  white  waistcoat 
has  often  been  a  preat  success,  by  giving 
light  and  cheerfulness  to  a  lecture  or  a 
speech.  Beediness,  especially  in  washed-out 
summer  clothes,  is  detestable:  so  are  silks 
or  satin  worn  at  the  button-holes,  or  half- 
dirty  embroidered  waistopats,  which  we  see 
on  very  respectable  people.  The  bachelor  who 
cannot  de^^nd  on  his  washerwoman  should 
eschew  white  ducks,  and  stick  to  his  tweed 
or  doeskin.  Great  liberties  of  taste  may  be 
allowed  to  a  handsome  young  fallow  of  uom 
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eigk^^ett  U  tveo^-^ve ;  After  liiat  to  drees 
as  iout^im  9Movdi  OHioh  asothor  peopW  do^ 
witliout  4tf^tix)g:BiDgulaiity,.or  ioduliging  m 
flloi(6(di^€^  is  the  Sest  nile;  Dc  Jc^qbou 
▼a&ijgbt  when  lu»,  stud^  «,  sloven  at  twenty 
wiU  be  a^  beaat  at  fbrt^. , 

;  i^OBTH  AND  SOUTH. 

./ BT  THB  AUlHOft  OF  KAB^  BABTOtf. 
CDAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

,  'Sojt  next  a{tei3M>ou  Pr«  Donaldson  came  to 
^y  liis  first  yisit  to  Hrs.  Hide.  The  mystery 
that  Alargaret  hoped  their  late  habits  of 
Intimacy  had  broken  through,  vias  resumed. 
Bhe  WAS  excluded  from  the  toom,  while  Dixon 
wa^  admitted.  Hargaret  was  not  a  ready 
Iover«  bat  where  she  loved  she  loved  nasslon- 
atelv;  and  witli  no  small  degree  of  jealou;^. 

Sne  went  into  her  mother*s  bed-room,  juat 
bel^d  the  drawinf[-room.  and  paced  it  up  and 
down,  while  awaiting  tne  doctor's  coming 
out.  Every  now  and  then  she  stopped  to 
listen  ;  she  fancied  she  beard  a  moan.  She* 
jdenched  her  hands  tight,  and  held  her 
breiath.  She  was  sure  she  heard  a  moan, 
.nien  all  was  still  for  a  few  minutes  more ; 
and  then  there  was  the  moving  of  chairs^  the 
.raised  voices^  all  the  little  disturbances  of 
Wve-taking. 

,  When  she  heard  the  door  <^>en,  dxe  went 
quickly  put  of  the  bed-room. 

^  My  fkther  is  £com  home,  Dr.  Donaldson  ; 
,he  lias  to  attend  a  pupil  at  this  hour.  May 
I  trouble  you  to  come  into  his  room  down- 
stairs T 

,  ^e  saw,  and  triumphed  over  all  tlve  obsta- 
dea  ^)3uch  Dixon  threw  in  ber  wav ;  assum^ 
ing  ber  rightful  position  as  daughter  of  the 
house  in  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Elder 
Brother,  which  quelled  the  old  servant's  offi- 
ciousness  very  effectually.  Margaret's  con- 
sdous  assumption  of  this  nnusoal  dignity  of 
demeanour  towards  Dixon,  gave  her  an  in- 
fliant^  amusement  in  the  midst  of  her  anxiety. 
She  knew,  from  the  suzprised  expression  on 
Dixon's  &ceL  how  ridiculously  srand  she 
herself  must  be  looking ;  and  the  idea  carried 
her  down  stairs  into  tJieroom;  it  gave  her 
that  leiigth  of  oblivion  from  the  keen  sharp- 
nesB  of  uie  reoollection  of  the  actual  business 
izihand.  Now,  that  oame  back, and  seemed 
to  take  away  her  breath.  It  was  a  moment 
or  two  before  she  could  utter  a  word. 

£ut  she  spoke  with  an  air  of  command,  as 
she  asked : — 

'^  1iV)At  is  the  matter  with  mamma  1  You 
will,  oblige  me  by  telling  the  simple  truth." 
n^eapfeein^  a  slight  hesitation  on  the  doctor's 
parLdjieacKed— 

^  I  am  the  only  child  she  has— here,  I  mean. 
My  father  is  not  sufficiently  alarmed,  I  fear ; 
and,  therefore,  if  there  is  any  serious  appro- 
liension.  It  must  be  broken  to  him  gently.  I 
can  do  tbip.    I  oan  nurse  my  motber.    Pray, 


speak,  flir ;  to  see  your  face,  and  not  be  able 
to  read  it^  gives  me  a  worse  dread  than 
I  trust  any  words  of  yours  will  justify." 

''  My  dear  young  lady,  yo^r  mother  seems 
to  have  a  most  attentive  and  efllioient  servant, 
who  is  more  like  a  friend-^" 

*'I  am  her  daughter,  sir." 

'^But  when  1 1^  vou  shft  expressly  desired 
that  you  might  not  be  told — " 

*'  I  am  not  flood  or  patient  enough  to  sub- 
mit to  the  prohibition.  Besides,  I  am  sure, 
you  are  too  wise — too  experienced  to  have 
promised  to  keep  the  secret." 

^*  Well,"  said  he,  half«miling,  though  sadly 
enough,  ^  there  you  are  sight.  I  did  not 
promise.  In  fact,  I  fear,  the  secret  will  soon 
enough  be  known  without  my  revealing  it." 

He.  paused.  Margaret  went  very  whiter 
and  compressed  her  bps  a  little  more.  Other- 
wise not  a  feature  moved.  With  the  quick 
insight  into  character,  without  which  no 
mecucal  man  can  rise  to  the  eminence  of  Dr. 
Donaldson,  be  saw  that  she  would  exact  the 
full  truth  ;  that  she  would  know  if  one  iota 
was  withheld;  and  that  the  withholding 
would  be  torture  more  acute  than  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  He  spoke  two  short  sentences  in 
a  low  voice,  watching  bet*  all  the  time  ;  for 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dilated  into  a  black 
horror,  and  the  whiteness  of  her  complexion 
became  livid.  He  Ceased  speaking.  He 
waited  for  that  look  to  go  off,-^or  her  gasping 
breath  to  oome.    Then  she  said  :^- 

"  1  thank  you  most  truly,  sir,  for  vour  con- 
fidence. That  dread  has  haunted  me  for 
many  weeks.  It  is  a  true,  real  agony.  My 
poor,  poor  mother ! "  her  lips  began  to  quiver, 
and  he  let  her  have  the  relief  of  tears,  sure 
of  her  power  of  self-cont^to  check  them. 

A  few  tears — those  were  all  she  shed,  bcf- 
fore  she  recollected  the  many  questions  she 
lonsed  to  ask. 

*"  Will  there  be  much  sufering  9  ** 

He  shook  his  head.  ^  That  we  cannot  tell. 
It  depends  on  constitution ;  on  a  thousand 
things.  But  the  late  discoveries  of  medical 
science  have  given  us  large  power  of  allevia* 
tion.** 

"  My  fitther ! "  said  Margaret,  trembling  all 
aver.  «• 

"I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hale.  I  mean,  it  is 
difficult  to  £^ve  advice.  But  I  should  say,  bear 
on,  with  the  knowledge  you  have  forced  me 
to  give  you  so  abruptly,  till  the  fact  which  I 
could  not  withhold  has  become  in  some 
degree  familiar  to  yon,  so  t^iat  you  may, 
without  too  great  an  effort^  be  able  to  give 
what  comfort  you  can  to  your  fiither.  Before 
then, — ^my  visits,  which,  of  course,  I  shall 
repeat  from  time  to  time,  although  I  fear  I 
can  do  nothing  but  alleviate^ — a  thousand 
little  circumstances,  will  have  occurred  to 
awaken  his  alarm,  to  deepen  it — so  that  he 
will  be  all  the  better  prepared. — ^Nay,  my 
dear  young  lady — ^nay,  my  dear — I  saw  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  I  honour  your  father  for  the 
sacrifice  he  has  made,  however  mistaken  I 
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believe  him  to  be. — ^Well,  this  once,  if  it  will 

fease  you,  my  dear.  Only  remember,  when 
come  again,  I  oome  as  a  friend.  And  you 
must  learn  to  Idbk  upon  me  as  such,  because 
seeing  each  other — get^g  to  know  each  other 
at  such  times  as  these,  is  worth  years  of 
morning  calls." 

Margaret  could  not  speak  for  crying ;  but 
she  wrung  his  hand  at  parting. 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  fine  girl ! "  thought 
Dr.  Donakison,  when  he  was  seated  in  nis 
carriage,  and  had  time  to  examine  his  ringed 
hand,  which  had  slightly  suffered  from  her 
pressure.  "Who  wmdd  have  thought  that 
Httle  hand  could  hsve  given  su<^  a  squeeze  ? 
JBut  the  bones  were  well  put  together,  and 
tliat  gives  immense  power.  What  a  queen 
0he  is  !  With  her  head  thrown  back  at  first 
to  force  me  into  peaking  the  truth  ;  and 
then  bent  so  eagerly  forwards  to  listen.  Poor 
thing !  ImuBt  see  rtie  does  not  overstrain  her- 
self. Though  it*s  astonishing  how  much  those 
thorough-bred  creatures  can  do  and  suffer. 
That  girl 's  game  to  the  back-bone.  Another, 
who  had  gone  that  deadly  colour,  could  ncrver 
have  oome  round  without  either  fainting  or 
hyBtericB.  But  she  would  not  do  -either— not 
she  !  And  the  very  force  of  her  will  brought 
iier  round.  Such  a  girl  ms  that  would  win 
any  hearty  if  I  were  thirty  years  younger.  It's 
too  late  now.  Ah !  nere  we  are  at  the 
Archers'."  So  out  he  jumped,  with  thought, 
wisdom,  experience,  sympathy,  all  prompt 
and  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls  maoe  upon 
them  by  this  family,  tost  as  if  there  were 
none  o4iier  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret  had  returned  into 
her  father's  study  for  a  moment,  to  recorer 
strength  befoce  going  upstairs  into  her 
moth^'s  presence. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  my  Ood  !  but  iMs  is  tefrri- 
ble.  How  shall  I  bear  it  ?  Such  a  deadly 
disease!  no  hope  J  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  I 
wish  I  had  never  gone  to  Aunt  Shaw's,  and 
been  all  those  precious  years  away  from  you  ! 
Poor  mamma !  how  much  she  must  have 
borne  1  Oh,  I  pray  thee,  my  God,  that  her 
sufferings  may  not  be  too  acute,  too  dreadfid. 
How  shall  I  bear  to  see  them  I  How  can  I 
bear  papa's  agony  ?  «'He  must  not  be  told 
yet ;  not  all  at  once.  It  would  kill  him. 
But  I  won't  lose  another  moment  of  my  own 
dear  predotis  mother." 

She  ran  upstairs.  Dixon  was  not  in  the 
room.  Mrs.  Hale  lay  back  in  an  easy  chair, 
with  a  soft  white  shawl  wrapped  around  her, 
and  a  beooming  ci^  put  on,  in  expectation 
of  the  doctor's  visit.  Her  face  had  a  little 
&int  oohmr  in  it,  and  the  very  exhaustion 
after  the  examination  gave  it  a  peaceful 
look.  Margaret  was  surprised  to  see  h^ 
look  so  cahn. 

"  Why,  Margaret,  how  strange  you  look  ! 
What  is  the  matter  r  And  i^€^  as  t^e  idea 
Btole  into  her  mind  of  what  was  indeed  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  she  added,  as  if  a  titde 
displaased:  ^yom  have  not  been  seeing  Dr. 


Donaldson,  and  asking  him  any  questiona— 
have  you,  child  1 "  Margaret  did  not  reply — 
only  looked  wistfrdly  towards  her.  Mrs. 
Hale  became  more  displeased.  *^  He  would 
not,  surely,  break  his  word  to  me,  and  "— 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma,  he  did.  I  made  him.  It 
was  I — blame  me."  She  knelt  down  by  her 
mother's  side,  and  caught  her  hand — she 
would  not  let  it  go,  though  Mrs.  Hale  tried 
to  pull  it  away.  She  kept  kissing  it,  and  the 
hot  tears  she  shed  bathed  it* 

"  Margaret,  it  was  very  wrong  of  you.  You 
know  I  aid  not  wish  you  to  know.'*  But.  as 
if  tired  with  the  contest,  she  left  her  hand  in 
Margaret's  clasp,  and  by  and  by  she  re- 
turned the  pressure  faintly.  That  encouraged 
Mai^Taret  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  let  me  be  ;^ur  nurse.  I 
will  learn  anything  Dixon  can  teach  me.  But 
you  know  I  am  your  child,  and  I  do  think  I 
have  a  right  to  do  everything  for  you." 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  are  asking," 
said  Mrs.  Hale,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  are  aware  of.  Let  me  be  your  nurse. 
Let  me  try.  at  any  rate.  No  one  has  ever, 
shall  ever  try  so  hard  as  I  will  do.  It  will 
be  such  a  ocnzdbrt,  mamma." 

**  My  poor  child!  Well,  you  shall  try.  Do 
you  know,  Margaret,  Dixon  and  I  thought 
you  would  quite  shrink  from  me  if  you 
knew — ^" 

^  Dixon  thought  t  '*  said  Margaret,  her  lip 
curling.  "Dixon  could  not  give  me  credit 
for  enough  true  love — ^for  as  much  as  herself ! 
She  thought,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  one  of 
^ose  poor  sickly  women  who  like  to  lie  on 
rose  leaves,  and  be  fimned  all  day.  Don't  let 
Dixon'ii  fancies  come  any  more  between  you 
and  me,  mamma.  Don'^  please ! "  implored 
she. 

^'Don^  be  angry  with  Dixon,"  said  Mrs. 
Hale,  anxioREffily.   Margaret  recovered  hersell 

"No!  I  won't  I  will  try  and  be  humble, 
and  learn  her  ways,  if  you  will  only  let  me  do 
all  I  can  fr>r  yon.  Let  me  be  in  the  first 
place,  mo^kier— -I  am  greedy  of  that:  I  used 
to  feiicy  you  would  forget  me  while  I  was 
away  at  Annt  Shaw's,  and  cry  myself  to  sleep 
at  n^ts  wit^  that  notion  in  my  head." 

"  And  I  i»ed  to  think,  how  will  Margaa^ 
bear  our  makeshift  povei^  after  the  thorough 
comfc»rt  and  ktxury  in  Harley  Street,  till  I 
have  naany  a  time  been  more  ashamed  of  your 
seeing  oiht  contrivances  at  Helstone  than  of 
any  stranger  finding  them  out."        I 

"  Oh,  mamma !  ^id  I  did  so  enjoy  them. 
They  were  so  much  more  amusing  than  all 
the  jogtrot  Harley  Street  ways.    Th 
robe  shelf  with  handles,  that  serve<) 
•uppei^iniy  on  grand  occasions  !    Ai 
old  tea-chests  stuffed  and  covered  fq 
mans !    I  t^xnk  what  you  call  the  e 
contrivances  at  dear  Helstone  were  ; 
inff  part  of  the  lifo  there." 

"I  shaU  never  see  Helstone  nAiki,  Mu^ 
gar«t>"  said  Mrs.  Hale,  the  tears  JRrdlhig  «p 
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into  her  eyei.  Margaret  oonld  not  reply. 
Mrs.  Hale  went  oou  ''  While  I  was  there  I 
was  for  eyer  wantiDg  to  leave  it  Eyerr 
plaoe  seemed  pleasauter.  And  now  I  shall 
die  far  away  from  it.  I  am  riffhtly  punished'* 
"  You  must  not  talk  so^'  said  Margaret 
impatiently.  ''He  said  you  might  live  for 
years.  On,  mother !  we  will  have  you  back 
at  Hektone  yet." 

"  No,  never !  That  I  must  take  as  a  jiiat 
penance.    But,  Margaret — Frederick  1" 

At  the  menUon  of  that  one  word,  she  sud- 
denly cried  out  loud,  as  in  some  sharp 
agony.  It  aeemed  as  if  the  thought  of  him 
upset  all  her  composure,  destroyed  the  cabn, 
overcame  the  exhaustion.  Wild  passionate 
cry  succeeded  to  cry — **  Frederick !  Frederick  ! 
Come  to  me.  I  am  dyiog.  Little  first-bom 
child,  oome  to  me  once  again  !  " 

She  was  in  violent  hysterics.  Margaret 
went  and  called  Dixon  in  terror.  Dixon 
came  in  a  huff,  and  accused  Marsaret  of 
having  over-excited  ber^  mother.  Margaret 
bore  ^  meekly,  only  trusting  that  her  father 
might  not  return.  In  spite  of  her  Alarm, 
which  waa  even  greater  than  the  occadon 
justified,  she  obeyed  all  Dixon's  directions 
promptly  and  weQ,  without  a  word  of  self- 
justification.  By  so  doing  she  mollified  her 
accuser.  They  put  her  mother  to  bed,  and 
Margaret  sate  by  her  till  she  feU  asleep,  and 
afterwardB  sate  by  her  UU  Dixon  beckoned 
her  out  of  the  room,  and,  with  a  sour  faee^ 
as  if  doinff  something  apinst  tJUe  srain,  she 
bade  her  arink  a  cup  of  coffee  which  she  had 
prepared  £or  her  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
stood  over  her  in  a  commanding  attitude  as 
she  did  so. 

"You  should  not  have  been  so  curious, 
Miss,  and  then  you  would  not  have  needed  to 
fret  before  your  time.  It  would  have  come 
toon  enongL  And  now^  I  suppose,  you'll  tell 
master,  and  a  pretty  houaebold  I  shall  have 
of  you  !  *' 

"  No^  Dixon,"  said  Margaret,  sorrowfiiHy, 
"  1  will  not  tell  papa.  He  could  not  bear  it 
as  I  can."  And  by  way  of  proving  how  well 
she  bore  it,  ahe  burst  into  tears. 

"Ay  !  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  Now 
you'U  waken  your  mamma,  just  after  she's 

fone  to  sleep  so  quietly.  Miss  Margaret  nay 
ear,  I've  had  to  keep  it  down  this  many  a 
weex ;  and  thong^  I  don't  nretend  I  can  love 
her  as  you  do,  yet  I  loved  her  better  than 
any  other  man,  woman,  or  child— no  one  but 
Master  Frederick  ever  came  near  her  in  my 
mind.  Ever  atxice  Lady  Beresford's  maid 
first  tooik  me  in  to  see  her  dressed  out  in 
white  crape,  and  com-ea2*8,  and  scarlet  pop- 
pies, and  I  ran  a  needle  down  into  my  finger, 
azkd  broke  it  in,  and  she  toxe  up  her  worked 
pocke4  handkorchief  after  they  d  cut  it  out, 
and  came  in  to  wet  the  bandages  again  with 
lotion  when  abe  returned  from  the  ImJI,  where 
ahe'd  been  the  pretlieat  young  lady  of  all, 
Fve  never  lovea  any  one  like  her.  I  Mttle 
though  tbttx  that  I  shoald  live  to  mo  her 


brought  so  low.  I  don't  mean  no  re^woach 
to  nobody.  Many  a  one  calls  you  pretty  and 
handsome,  and  what  not.  Even  in  this  smoky 
place,  enough  to  blind  one's  eyes,  the  owls 
can  see  that.  But  you'll  never  be  like  your 
mother  for  beauty— nev«r ;  not  if  yoa  live 
to  be  a  hundred." 

"  Mamma  is  very  pretty  ttilL  Poor 
mamma ! " 

''Now  d(Hi't  ye  set  off  again,  or  I  «^»^ 
gije  way  at  last."  (whimpering)  "You'll 
never  stand  master's  coming  home,  and  ques- 
tioning, at  this  rate.  Go  out  and  take  a 
walk,  and  come  in  something-like.  Many's 
the.  time  I've  longed  to  walk  it  off— -the 
thought  of  what  was  the  matter  with  her, 
and  now  it  must  all  end." 

"" Oh,  Dixon  1 "  said  Maxgaret^  ''how  often 
I've  been  cross  with  you,  not  blowing  what 
a  terrible  secret  you  had  to  bear  I" 

"  Blees  you,  child  !  I  like  to  see  yon  show- 
ing a  bit  of  spirit.  It's  the  good  sild  Berea- 
ford  blood.  Whv,  the  last  Sir  John  but  two 
dobot  iiis  steward  down  there  where  he  stood, 
for  just  telling  him  that  he'd  nudged  the 
tenants,  and  he'd  raeked  the  tenants  till  he 
could  gat  no  more  monev  off  Hmxil  than  he 
could  get  skin  off  a  flint.' 

"Well,  Dixon,  I  won't  shoot  you,  aad  111 
try  not  to  be  cross  again." 

"Tou  never  have.  If  I've  said  it  at  taao^s, 
it  has  always  been  to  myiel^  juet  in  private, 
by  way  of  making  a  little  agoeeabld  oooTeraa- 
Uon.  for  tikere's  no  one  here  fit  to  talk  ta 
Ana  whtti  you  fire  uf,  you're  the  very  image 
of  Master  Frederick.  I  could  find  m  my 
heart  io  put  you  in  a  passion  any  day,  jwt  to 
see  his  stormy  look  ooming  like  a  great  clond 
over  your  face.  But  uom  yon  go  out,  Mwut. 
I'll  watch  over  miasttfl ;  aad  as  £or  master, 
his  books  are  company  enough  for  him  if  he 
ahoold  oome  in." 

"I  will  g(x"  said  Margaret.  She  hung 
about  Dixon  for  a  minute  or  so,  as  if  af^id 
and  irresolute;  then  suddenly  kiaiuiig  her^ 
she  went  quickly  out  of  l^e  room. 

"  Bless  her  1"  said  Dixon.  "She's  as  sweet 
as  a  ant.  There  are  three  people  I  love  :  it's 
missus.  Master  Fredendc.  and  her.  Just 
them  three.  That's  alL  The  rest  be  hanged, 
for  I  don't  know  what  th^'re  in  the  wodd 
fi>r.  Master  was  bom,  I  suppose,  for  to 
marry  missus.  If  I  thought  he  loved  her 
properly,  I  might  get  to  love  him  in  time. 
But  he  should  ha^  uAde  a  deal  more  on  her, 
and  not  been  always  readiiM{,  reading,  think- 
ing, thinking.  See  what  it  has  brougl^  hina 
to  J  Many  a  one  who  never  reads  nor  thinks 
either^  gets  to  be  Bector,  and  Dean,  and  whsA 
not ;  and  I  dare  say  master  migh^  if  he'd 
just  minded  missus,  and  let  the  wearr  reading 
and  thinking  alone*— There  she  goes  (looking 
out  of  the  window  as  she  heard  the  front 
door  diut).  "Poor  young  lady  !  her  dothes 
look  shabby  to  what  they  did  when  she  oaate 
to  HJ^stone  a  year  aga  Than  she  had 
Bet  Ao  mnch  as  a  diraed  stocking  or  a 
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cleaned  pair  of  glovea  in  all  her  wardrobe. 
And  now — l^ 

CHAPTER  THE  SEyENtFEEKTH. 

Margaret  went  out  heavily  and  on  willingly 
enough.  But  the  length  of  a  street — ^yea,  the 
air  of  a  Milton  street— cheered  her  young 
blood  before  she  reached  her  first  turning. 
Her  step  grew  lichter,^  her  Up  redder.  Bhe 
began  to  take  notice,  instead  of  having  her 
thoughts  turned  so  exclusively  inward.  She 
saw  unusual  loiterers  in  the  streets:  men 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  sauntering 
fdong ;  loud-laughing  and  loud-spoken  girls 
clustei-ed  together^  apparently  excited  to  high 
spirits,  and  a  boisterous  independence  of 
temper  and  behaviour.  The  more  ill-looking 
of  the  men-^-the  discreditable  minority — hixas 
abput  on  the  steps  of  the  beer-houses  and 
gin-shops,  smoking,  and  commenting  pretty 
freely  on  every  passer-by.  Margaret  disliked 
the  prospect  of  the  long  walk  through  these 
streets  before  she  came  to  the  fields  which 
she  had  planned  to  reach.  Instead,  she 
would  go  and  see  Beasy  Hi^gins.  It  would 
not  be  so  refreshing  aa  a  quiet  country  walk, 
but  still  it  would  perhaps  be  doing  the  kinder 
thing. 

Nicholas  Higg^ns  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
smoking,  as  she  went  in.  Bessy  was  rocking 
herself  on  the  other  side. 

Nicholas  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouthy 
and  standing  up,  pushed  his  choxc  towards 
Margaret ;  he  leant  against  the  chimnevHpieee 
in  a  lounging  attitude,  while  she  asked  Beasy 
how  she  was. 

"  Hoo*s  rather  down  i'  th*  mouth  in  res^d 
to  spirits,  but  hoo^s  better  in  health.  Hoo 
doesn't  like  this  strike.  Hoo*s  a<ieal  too  much 
set  on  peace  and  Quietness  at  any  price.*' 

"  This  is  th'  third  strike  I've  seen,"  stud 
she,  sighing,  as  if  that  was  answer  and  expla- 
nation enough. 

""Well,  thud  time  pays  for  all  Se^  if  we 
don*t  dang  th'  masters  this  time.  See  if  they 
don't  come,  and  beg  us  to  come  back  at  our 
own  price.  That's  all.  We've  niissed  it  afore- 
time, I  grant  yo;  but  this  time  we'n  laid 
our  ^ans  desperate  deep." 

"  Why  do  you  strike  ? "  asked  Margaret 
"  Striking  is  leaving  oflf  work  till  you  get  your 
own  rate  of  wages,  is  it  not  ?  You  must  not 
wonder  at  my  ignorance  ;  where  I  come  horn 
I  never  heard  of  a  strike." 

"  I  wish  I  were  there,"  said  Bessy,  wearily. 
"But  it's  not  for  me  to  ^et  sick  and  tired  o' 
strikes.  This  is  the  last  I'll  see.  Before  it's 
ended  I  shall  be  in  the  Great  Qty— the  Holy 
Jerusalem." 

^  Hoo's  so  full  of  the  life  to  come,  hoo  can- 
not think  of  the  present  Now  I,  yo  see, 
am  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can  here.  I  think 
a  bird  i'  th'  hand  is  worth  two  i'  th'  bush. 
So  them's  the  different  views  we  take  on  th' 
strike  question." 

'^  But,"  said  Margaret,  "if  the  people  struck, 
as  you  call  it,  where  I  come  from,  aa  they  are 


mostly  all  field-labourem,  the  4i6ed  would  not 
be  sown,  the  hay  got  in^^e  com  reined." 

"Well?"  s^d  he.  He  had  resumed  his 
pipe,  and  put  his  "well "  in  the  form  of  an 
interrogation. 

"Whjr,"  she  went  on,  **what  would  be- 
come of  the  fiurmers  ? " 

He  puffed  away.  ^  I  reckQn,>  they'd  have, 
either  to  give  up  their  farms,  or  to  give  fair 
rate  of  wage." 

"Suppose  they  could  not,  or  would  not  do 
the  last ;  they  could  ndt  give  up  their  farms 
all  in  a  minute,  however  much  they  might 
wish  to  do  so  ;  but  they  would  have  no  Imv 
nor  com  to  sell  that  year ;  and  where  would 
the  money  come  from  to  pay  the  labourers' 
wages  the  ^ext  ? " 

Still  puffing  away.    At  last  he  said  : — 

"  I  know  nought  of  your  ways  down  South. 
I  have  heerd  they're  a  pack  of  spiritless, 
down-trodden  men ;  welly  clemmed  to  death  ; 
too  much  dazed  wi'  clemming  to  know  when 
they're  put  upon.  Now,  ivs  not  so  here. 
We  known  when  we're  put  upon ;  and  we'n 
tco  much  blood  in  us  to  stand  it.  We  just 
take  0  ir  hands  fro'  our  looms,  and  say,  *  Yo 
may  dem  us,  but  vo'll  not  put  upon  us,  my 
masters  ! '  And  be  danged  to  'em,  they  shan't 
this  time!" 

"I  wish  I  lived  down  South,"  said  Bessy. 

"  There's  a  deal  to  bear  there,"  said  Mar- 
garet "There  are  sorrows  to  bear  every- 
where. There  is  very  haixi  bodily  labour  to 
be  gone  through,  with  very  little  food  to  give 
strength." 

"But  it's  out  of  doors,"  said  Bessy.  "And 
away  from  the  endless,  endless  noise,  ami 
sickening  heat." 

"  It's  sometimes  in  heavy  rain,  and  some- 
times in  bitter  cold.  A  young  person  can 
stand  it  ;  but  an  old  man  gets  racked  witli 
rheumatism,  and  bent  and  withered  before .' 
his  time ;  yet  he  must  just  work  on  the  same, 
or  else  go  to  the  workhouse." 

"  I  t£>ught  yo  were  so  taken  wi'  the  way« 
of  the  South  country." 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Margaret^  smiling  a  little,- 
as  she  found  herself  thus  caught  "  I  only 
mean,  Bessy,  there's  good  and  Md  in  every- 
thing in  this  world  ;  and  as  you  felt  the  bad 
up  hei«,  I  thought  it  was  but  fmr  you  should 
know  the  bad  down  there." 

"And  yo  say  they  never  strike  down  therel'*^ 
asked  Nicholas  abruptly. 

"No!  "said  Margaret;  "  I  thmk  they  have 
too  much  sense." 

"An'  I  think,"  replied  he,  dashing  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  with  so  much  vehemence 
that  it  broke.  "  that  it's  not  that  they've  too 
much  sense,  out  that  they've  too  little  spirit" 

"  Oh  father  !  "  said  Bessy,  "  what  have  ye 
gained  by  striking  1  Think  of  that  first  strike 
when  mother  diea — ^how  we  all  had  to  clem— 
you  the  worst  of  all;  and  yet  many  a  one 
went  in  every  week  at  the  same  wage,  till  all 
were  gone  in  that  there  was  work  for ;  and 
some  went  beggars  all  their  lives  at  after." 
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*^Ay,"  said  lie.  •'^at  tbere  striie  ^^rasr 
badly  Kuan  aged.  Folk  goi  into  the  manage- 
rten^  of  it  who  vere  either  fools  or  not  true 
men.    Yo'H  see  if  11  be  different  this  time.*' 

"  Bpt  all  thia  time  youVe  not  told  me  vfhjSit 
yotfre  striking  fo^'  aaid  Margaret,  again. 

**  Wl^y,  yp  see.  there'd  five  or  six  mastej^ 
who  have  set  themselves  again  paying  the 
"wages  they've  been  paying  these  two  yeirs 
pa^,  and  flourishing;  upon,  and  getting  richer 
xipon.  And  now  they  come  to  us,  iuad  Bt^ 
weVe  to' take  less.  And  we  won't.  J^eii 
jQst :  clem  to  death  first ;  and  see  who'll 
wofk  fbr  'em  then.  They^l  have  killed 
the  goose  that  had  them  the  golden'  eggs, 
I  reckon.'* 

"And  so  yon  plan  dying,  in  orcjer  to  be 
revenged  upon  them  1  *' 

•'No/'  said  he,  "I  dunnot.  I  just  look 
forward  to  the  chance  of  dying  at  mv  post 
sooner  than  yield.  That's  what  folk  call 
fine  and  honourable  in.  a  soldier,  and  why 
not  in  a  poor  weaver-chap  1 " 

**But>  said  Margaret  **a  soldier  dies  in 
the  cause  of  the  Nation-^in  the  cause  of 
others." 

He  langhled  grimly.  **  My  lass,'*  said,  he, 
**3ro're  but  a  young  wench,  but  don't  yo 
think  I  can  keep  three  people — ^that's  Bessy, 
and  Mary,  ana  me — on  sixteen  shilling  a 
week  ?  bun  yo  think  it's  for  myseP  I'm 
striking  work  at  this  time  ?  Itti  just  as 
Binich  in  the  cause  of  others  as  ybn  sddier, 
oiify)  m'appen,  the  cause  he  dies  for  is  just 
that  of  somebody  he  never  clapt  eyes  on, 
nor  heerd  on  au  his  bom  days,  while  I 
take  up  John  Boucher's  canse,  as  tives  next 
door  but  one,  wi'  a  sickly  wife,  and  ei^ht 
ehOder,  none  on  'em  fiuitory  age ;  and  I 
dbn't  take  up  his  cause  only,  though  he's 
a  poor  good-for-nought,  as  can  only  manage 
two  looms  at  a  time,  bnt  I  take  up  tV  canse 
o'  justice.  Why  are  we  to  have  less  wage 
now,  I  ask,  than  two  year  ago  t " 

**-Dont  ask  me,"  said  Margaret;  **I  am 
very  ignorant.  Ask  some  of  your  masters. 
Surely  they  will  give  you  a  reason  for  it.  It 
is  not  merely  ah  arbitrary  decision  of  theirs, 
come  to  without  reason." 

"Yo're  I'ust  a  foreigner,  and  nothing 
more,"  said  he,  contemptuously.  *'Mnch  ^ 
yf>  know  about  it.  Ask  th*  masters !  They'd 
tell  t»  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  they'd 
mind  theirs.  Our  business  bein£  yo  under- 
a6uid,  to  take  the  bated  wage,  ana  be  thank- 
ful ;  and  their  business  to  bate  us  down  to 
elemmmg  pointy  to  swell  their  profits.  That's 
what  it  is.* 

^But,**  said  Margaret,  determined  not  to 
rire  way,  although  ^e  saw  she  was  irritating 
him,  *'  the  state  of  trade  may  be  such  as  not 
to  €*nable  them  to  give  you  the  same  remu- 
aeristtion." 

"  State  0*  trade !  That 's  just  a  juece  o' 
masters'  humbug.  It  is  rate  o'  wages  I  was 
talkin|;  of.  Th'  masters  keep  th'  state  o' 
trade  m  th^  own  hands ;  and  just  walk  it 


fbi^ard'Hke  a  bliicfr*bug-a4)0Q,  to  frighten 
naughty  children  with  into  being  good.  I  '11 
tell  yo  itff  theic  part,--r-their  one,  as  some 
fo^s  call  it,-— to  beat  us  down,  to  swell  their 
fortunes;  aiid  it's  ours  to  stand  up  and 
fight  hard,^-not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
them  round  about  us— for  justice  and  fair 
play.  We  help  to  make  their  profits,  and 
we  ought  to  help  spend  *em.  It 's  not  that  ^ 
we  want  their  brass  $o  mudi  this  time,  as 
we  *ve  done  many  a  time  afore.  We  'n  getten 
money  laid  by ;  and  we're  resolved  to  stand 
and  fall  together ;  not  a  man  on  us  will  go  in 
for  less  wage  than  th'  Union  says  is  our  due. 
So  I  say,  'hooray' for  the  strike,  and  let 
Thoroton,  and  Slickson,  and  Hamper,  and 
their  set  look  to  it!" 

**  lliomton !  ^  said  Margaret.  ^  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton of  Marlborough  Street  1 " 

*^Aye!  Thornton  o' Marfborough  Mill  as 
we  call  him."  ^ 

"  He  is  one  of  the' masters  you  are  striving 
with,  is  he  not?  What  sort  of  a  master 
Uhe?" 

**  Did  yp  ever  see  a  bulldog  1  Set  a  bull- 
dog on  hind  legs,  and  dress  him  up  in  coat 
and  breeches,  and  yo'n  just  getten  John 
Thornton." 

"Nay,"  said  Margaret,  laughing,  •'I  deny 
that.  Mr.  i^homton  is  plain  enough,  but 
he 's  not  like  a  bulldog,  with  its  short  broad 
nose,  and  Snarling  upper  lip." 

**Nof  not  in  look,  I  grant  yo.  But  let 
John  Thornton  get  hold  on  a  notion,  and  he'U 
stick  to  it  like  a  bulldog';  yo  might  pull  him 
away  wi'  a  pitchfork  ere  he'd  leave  go. 
He  *s  worth  ffehtingwi',  is  John  Thornton. 
As  for  Slickson,  I  take  it,  some  o'  these  days 
he  '11  wheedle  his  men  back  wi' fair  promises; 
that  they  '11  just  get  cheated  out  of  as  soon  as 
they're  in  Ips  power  again.  He  '11  work  his 
fines  well  out  on  'em,  I '11  warrant.  He 's  as 
slippery  as  an  eel,  he  is.  He 's  Hke  a  cat, — 
«a  sleek,  and  cunning,  and  fierce.  It  '11  never 
be  an  honest  ut>  and  down  fi^t  wi'  him,  as 
it  will  be  wi'  l^omton.  Thornton  is  as  donr 
as  a  door-nail:  an  obstinate  chap,  every 
inch  on  him,— tn'  oud  bulldog  1" 

**Poor  Bessy!"  siiid  Margaret,  turning 
round  to  hei*.  **You  sigh  over  it  all.  You 
don't  like  straggling  and  fighting  as  your 
lather  does,  do  you  )  " 

« No! "said  she,  heavily.  •I'm  sick  on 
it  I  could  have  wished  to  have  had  other 
talk  about  me  in  my  latter  days,  than  just 


knobstidcs." 

"Pooh,  wench!  latter  days  be  farred! 
Thou  "rt  looking  a  sight  better  already  for  a 
little  stir  and  change.  Beside,  I  shall  be  a 
deal  here  to  make  it  more  lively  for  thee." 

"'  Tobacco-smoke  diokes  me  ! "  said  she^ 


''Then  111  never  smoke  no  more  i'  th* 
house!"  he  replied,   tenderly.     <<Bat  why 
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didst  thou  not  t«U  me  a&ri^  ikoa  foolkh 
^nch  1 " 

Ske  did  Bot  meak  for  a  while,  and  then  ao 
low  that  only  Macgaret  heard  her : 

^  I  reckon,  be 'U  wMii  a'  the  eoMfort  he  oan 
get  ouA  o'  either  pipe  or  drink  a£bt«  he^a  done.'* 

Her  father  went  out  of  dooars,  evidently  to 
finish  his  pipe. 

Beasy  said  passionately, 

<<Now  am  notlafool,— «m  not  1,  Miss  ?— 
there,  I  knew  I  ought  lor  to  keep  father  ait 
home,  and  awi^  fro  the  folk  that  am  almaya 
ready  for  to  tempt  a  maoi  in  time  o*  strike  to 
go  dritkk, — and  there  my  tongne  m«st  needs 
quarrel  with  this  pipe  o'  his'n,— aoMl  he  *H 
go  off,  I  know  he  will,— hw  often  as  he  wants 
to  smo^e — and  nobody  knows  where  it'li 
end.  I  wish  I  '4  ktten  myself  be  eboked 
first." 

"  But  ikes  your  father  drink  ?"  asked 
Margaret. 

"*  No-HMt  to  say  drmk,"  replied  she,  stiU 
in  theswne  wild  exdted  tone.  ^<Bat  what 
win  ye  have  ?  There  are  days  wi*  you,  as  wi' 
other  foik,  I  suppoee,  when  yo  get  up  and  go 
through  ik*  hours,  jittt  lon^g  for  a  bit  of  a 
change — ^a  bit  of  a  fillip^  as  it  were*  I  know 
I  ha'  gone  and  bought  a  four-pounder  out  o' 
aaother  baker's  aliop  to  commem  on  such 
days,  just  because  I  aickened  at  the  thought 
of  going  on  for  erer  wi'  the  samoaighi  in  my 
eyes,  and  the  same  sound  in  my  ears,  and  the 
same  taste  i'  my  mouth,  aad  the  same  thought 
(or  no  thought^  ior  that  matter)  in  my  hMui, 
day  after .  day,  for  eren  Vve  leBged  for  to  he 
a  man  to  go  syreeing,  eren.  if  it  were  oniy  a. 
tramp  to  some  new  place  in  search  o'  work. 
And  father— aU  oken-— have  it  stronger  in  'em 
than  me  to  get  tired  o'  sameness  and  wosik 
for  ever.  And  what  is  *em  to  do  ?  It's  littla 
blame  to  them  if  they  do  go  into  ^'  gin-shop 
lor  to  make  their  blood  flow  quiora?,  and 
more  lively,  and  see  tku^ps  they  no'i'er  see  at 
no  other  time— ^oiures,  and  looking*glaai^ 


and  BudL  like.  But  father  never  was  a 
drunkard,  thongh  maybe,  he'a  got  worse  for 
drink,  now  and  then.  Only  yo  see/'  and 
now  her  voice  took  a  mournful,  pleading  tone, 
^  at  times  o'  strike  there's  mwok  to  knoek  a 
mam  down,  for  all  they  start  so  honefolly; 
and  Where's  the  eomfbrt  to  eome  f re'  I  He'll 
get  angry  and  mad — ^theyaH  do—and  then 
^^7  ^  ^md  out  wi'  being  angry  and  mad, 
and  maybe  ha'  done  tUags  ia  their  passion 
they'd  be  g^  to  forget.  Bless  yo'r  sweet 
pitbful  &ce !  but  yo  dunnot  know  what  a 
strike  is  yet." 

''Come,  Bessy,"  said  Maigaret,  ''I  wan^ 
say  you're  exaggerating,  b^use  I  don't 
know  enough  about  it;  but,  perhaps,  as 
jTon're  not  well,  you're  only  locddn^  on  one 
side,  and  there  ia  another  and  a  brighter  to 
be  looked  to." 

**  Ifs  all  well  eneogh  for  j»  to  say  so,  who 
have  lived  in  pleasant  green  places  all  your 
Hfe  long,  and  never  known  want  or  eare,  or 
wickedness  either,  for  that  matters* 


''Take  eare,"  said  Margaret,  her  cheek 
floshinflL  and  her  eye  lightening,  '^how  you 
judge,  Bessy.  I  ahsJi  go  home  to  my  mother, 
who  is  so  ill«-so  ill,  Bessy,  that  Uiere's  no 
outlet  bnt  death  for  her  out  of  the  prison  of 
her  great  suffering ;  and  yet  I  misst  speak 
cheerfully  to  my  &thef!^  who  has  no  notion  of 
her  real  state,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge 
must  come  gradually.  The  enly  perso]>— the 
only  one  ^i^  could  sympathise  with  me  and 
help  me-'whose  presenee  could  comfort  my 
mother  more  than  any  other  earthly  thing-^ 
is  falediy  aoeused-— would  run  the  nek  of 
death  if  he  came  to  see  his  dying  mothen 
Tiiia  I  tell  yo»— only  you,  Bessy.  You  must 
not  mention  it.  No  other  person  in  ^CiUon 
—hardly  any  other  person  in  England  knows. 
Have  I  not  dire  ?  Do  I  not  know  anxiety, 
thon^  I  go  about  well-dressed,  and  have  food 
enough  If  Oh,  Bessy,  Qod  is  just,  and  our 
lots  are  well  portioned  out  by  Him,  altlK>ugh 
none  but  fie  knows  the  hittemess  of  our 
souls." 

"I  ask  yont  pardon^"  repUed  Bessy, 
humbly.  "Sometimes^  when  I've  thourht 
o'  my  life,  and  the  little  pleasure  fve 
had  in  it,  I've  believed  that  sainrbe  I  was 
one  of  those  doomed  to  die  by  the  mUing  of  a 
star  from  heaven:  'And  the  name  of  the  star 
is  oaBed  vromawood ;  and  the  third  part  of 
the  waters  beeame  wonnwood  ;  and  men 
died  of  the  waters,  beoause  they  were  mads 
bitter,'  One  ean  bear  pain  mkd  sorrow  better 
if  one  thinks  it  has  been  prophesied  lon^ 
before  for  one :  somehew,  then  it  seeaus  as  if 
my  pain  was  needed  for  the  fulfilment; 
otherways  it  seesBS  all  sent  fbr  notiiing." 
i  "Nay,  Besi7— think  1"  said  M^aret. 
'^  Qod  does  not  willingly  afflict.  D<m't  dwell 
so  much  en  the  propheeiee,  but  read  the 
dearer  parts  of  the  Bible." 

'^  I  dm  say  it  would  be  wiser ;  but  wheva 
wonld  1  hear  such  grand  words  of  promise-* 
hear  tell  o'  anything  so  far  diiiSerent  fro'  tins 
dreary  world,  and  this  torwn  above  a',  as  in 
Beveiatsons  ?  Many^s  the  time  I  have  re^ 
peated  the  veiseg  in  the  sev«entii  ehapter  to 
myseli^  just  for  the  sound.  It's  as  |^>od  as 
an  organ,  and  as  different  from  every  day, 
toob  No,  I  eannot  give  up  Revdatiefus.  it 
giras  me  more  comfort  timn  any  other  hook. 
?  the  Bible." 

"  Let  me  eesoe  and  lead  you  seme  of  my- 
fhsqmite  chafiterB." 

"Ay,"  aaid  she,  greedUy,  '^eome.  Father 
will  maybe  hear  yo.  He's  deaved  wi'  my 
talking  ;  he  saysitsall  nought  to  do  with  the- 
things  o'  to-day,  and  that's  his  business^" 

"  Where  is  your  sister ) " 

^Gone  fisstian-cntting.  I  were  loath  tc 
let  her  go  ;  but  somehow  we  must  kv^ ;  and 
ih*  Uniott  can't  aibrd  us  much." 

"Now  I  must  go.  You  have  doiie  n^O' 
good,  Bessy." 

"Ideneyougoodl" 

^Yes»  1  came  here  retty  sad,  and  ra^er 
tooiqBt  to  think  n^  own  canse  far  grief  wnn- 
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the  (xdIj  OBe  in  the  wvrld.  And  new  I  hear 
how  yoa  have  hsA  to  hear  £Mr  yean^  and  tbat 
makes  me  atrM^er." 

^BlflBS  yo !  1  thought  a'  tba  ffood-doiag 
was  on  the  aide  of  gentlefolk*  I  shall  get 
pioad  if  I  think  I  can  do  good  to  yo.*^ 

"You  won't  do  it  if  you  think  about  it^ 
Bat  you'll  on^  poszle  ywurself  if  yea  do^ 
that's  one  oomfMi." 

''Yo're  not  like  bo  one  I  arer  teedk  I 
dmmo  what  to  make  of  yo." 

<' Nor  I  of  myself:    Good  bye  1" 

Beasy  stilled  her  rooking  to  gaze  after  her. 

''I  wonder  if  there  are  many  folk  like  her 
down  South.  She*s  like  a  breath  of  country 
air,  somehow.  She  freshens  me  up  above  a 
lit.  Who'd  ha'  thought  that  laee— m  bright 
and  as  strong  as  the  angel  I  dream  of— oould 
haye  known  the  smtoW  she  speaks  on.  I 
wonder  how  die'il  sin.  All  on  ns  must  siji. 
I  think  a  deal  on  her,  for  sore*  But  fath^ 
does  the  like,  I  see.  And  Mary  even.  It's 
not  often  hoo's  stirred  up  to  notiee  mu^" 
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AN  IMAGINAHY  VOYAGE. 

TaiXDEBicH  voir  Kaumbb,  the  pl«asantest 
of  historians,  has  invented,  or  rather  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  pleasantest  mode  of 
travelling.  He  luis  peorfiormed  the  tour  d 
SmtJi  America,  without  crossiaig  the  thresh- 
old of  his  own  study,  and  he  h^  made  sueh 
a  number  of  observations  in  the  course  of 
hiB  adventures,  that,  he  has  deemed  a  £all 
account  of  his  travels  well  worthy  of  ^bll- 
cation,  in  the  Hktorical  Pocket-book  (Histo- 
risches  Taschenbuch)  of  which  he  is  the 
editor.  The  fisbct  is,  he  has  tEaveUed  through 
his  library,  and,  by  a  perusal  of  the  most 
iBodeiu  works  on  the  Southern  Peninsula  of 
the  Western  World,  has  so  realised  the  coun- 
tiyto  himself  that  his  remarks  touch  the 
B^oet  minute  particulura^  and  include  the 
most  individual  sensations.  He  does  not 
take  a  hurried  view ;  hut  he  even  pauses  to 
hear  what  songs  are  singing  in  the  streets^ 
and  drops  into  Wxe  theatres  to  ascertain  whe- 
tiier  they  axe  well  attended. 

Oor  imaginary  traveller  found  the  passage 
across  the  Athmtic  tedious,  and  mc»wdly 
observes  that  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  is  most 
conveniently  lauded  by  him  who  is  on  dry 
land.  Some  of  his  laiicied  fellow-passengera 
were  so  violently  sesrsick  that  they  were  not 
amused  by  t^  usual  nleaaantries  of  crossing 
the  line^  while  others  had  no  recreation  save 
the  very  "slow  "  one  of  watching  the  water 
to  see  if  the  fish  put  \ug^  their  heads.  Por  the 
stars  nobody  eared  mach,— but  the  news 
that  Bio  do  Janeiro  was  dose  at  hand  caused 
General  joy. 

The  delight,  howevei)  reoeived  a  check 
&om  a  calm,  which  renxlered  the  vessel  un- 
manageable, and  a  thick  mist  which  shut  out 
the  prospect.  At  last  tins  foggy  curtadn, 
shaken  bj  the  wind,  was  dispersed ;  part 
Ck£  it   blowing  upwards,  part  downwaards^l 


CO  as  to  dfiseleee  the  k>velie8t  sight  in  ike 
yfradd.  There  were  islands  covered  with 
woods,  among  which  countless  ships  were 
sailing ;  th^re  were  hills  and  mountains  of 
the  most  various  shapes  and  sises  ;  and  in 
the  foreground  there  was  lUo  de  Janeiro 
itself  with  its  chnrches  and  stately  editices. 

The  interior  of  the  town,  however,  disap- 
pointed our  adventurouJB  voyager,  for  the 
unpaved  streets  hurt  his  feet,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere offended  his  nose,  as  he  suiffed 
it  thiFOugh  his  books.  Moreover,  the 
weather  was  hot,  mosqnitos  were  abun- 
dant^ and  many  houses  had  actually  wooden 
lattices  instead  of  glass-panes.  The  rows 
ef  neg^roes  who,  ohainea  together,  were 
employed  on  the  public  worl»,  did  not 
increase  the  hilarity  of  the  scene ;  and 
though  the  traveller's  national  feeling  might 
have  been  pleased  to  see  a  body  of  negro 
soldiers  march  to  the  Hunting  Chorus  in 
Der  FrMschiila,  his  Prussian  notions  of  dis- 
<5ipline  were  shocked  by  observing  many 
sentinels  smoking  at  thbeir  post  On  the 
whole,  he  thoikght  the  eceleeiasticai  far 
better  managed  than  the  military  processions. 
Pretty-looking  girls^  equipped  witk  wings  on 
theiH  sheuldecs  and  nign-heeled  shoes,  to 
represent  angels,  struck  him  as  pkaaing 
objects;  althoogk  the  innumerable  parrots 
which  flew  above  their  heads  blended  but 
discordantly  with  the  chnreh-music. 

In  the  evening  our  traveller  regaled 
himself  by  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  which 
is  Uheraliv  supported  by  the  government. 
He  heard  Bossini's  Italiana  in  Algieri 
very  respectably  performed;  akhoc^h  the 
prompter  was  a  little  too  kmd,  and  the 
tallowKsandles  used  lor  lighting  the  house 
ill  accorded  with  European  notaons  of  refine- 
ment The  audience  waa  better  behaved 
than  the  theatrical  audiences  in  London, 
where  Hecr  von  Baumer  has  seen  with  hia 
own  ey^  and  heard  with  his  own  ears. 

Bio  de  Janeiro  presenteda  singular  mixture 
of  costumes;  some  ef  the  young  sparius aiming 
at  the  fashion  of  modem  Enrope,  while  old 
folks  stalked  about  dressed  as  courtiers  of 
the  time  of  Louis  Quiius.  An  far  the  ladies, 
they  pozal^  hinb— in  other  words,  the  con- 
tradictory accounta  in  his  books  checked  the 
creative  power  of  his  imagination,  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  to  set  them  down  as  pre- 
maturely old  and  u^y,  oc  as  models  of 
feminine  beauty.  At  all  events^  it  seems 
they  an  handsome  enou^  to  induoe  the 
Lotharios  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  wear  amulets 
of  magnetic  iron  as  an  expedient  lor  winning 
their  good  graces. 

Weary  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Herr  von 
Baumier  jumped  into  a  merchant-ship-^  (in 
other  words,  walked  to  another  i^elf  of 
his  library)  —  and  sailed  ofi  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  Here  the  bay — ^whieh  is  formed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  and  tlie 
width  of  whidi  is  twice  aa  great  as  the  dis- 
tance  from  Dover  to  Calais — excited  his 
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idmiration.  Nevertheless  liia  l&Ddiog  was 
atteniled  with  inconyenieiM;e8.  The  mud 
which  accumulatea  at  the  month  of  every 
larffe  river  was  abundant  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  prevented  the  ships  from  coming  to  the 
shore.  Hence  both  man  and  jgoods  were  dis- 
embarked in  clumsy  carts,  which  were  pushed 
along  by  horses  fastened  behind. 

Save  in  dirt  and  the  absence  of  paving, 
Buenos  Ayresis  veiy  different  fromJEtio  de 
Janeiro,  lying  as  it  does  in  a  plain  sur* 
rounded  by  broad  prairies.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  flat,  stoves  are  almost  unknown, 
although  they  would  not  be  altogether  super- 
fluous, aud  the  only  chimneys  rise  from  th^ 
kitchens.  Ox-hides  are  the  staple  article  of 
export ;  but  of  late  years  more  attention  has 
been  paid  than  formerly  to  the  breeding  of  sheep. 
So  little  was  mutton  appreciated  in  the  olden 
times,  that  it  was  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  for 
— fuel.  In  the  markets  of  Buenos  Ayres  our 
traveller  fancied  he  bought  things  cood  and 
cheap,  though  the  dirty  manner  in  which  they 
were  laid  on  the  ground  was  uninviting.  The 
produce  of  the  rural  districts  was  iisually 
sold  by  equestrian  venders :  and  Herr  von 
Baumer  saw  in  his  travelUi:^  dream  an 
object  which  is  usually  supposecf  to  hav^nly 
a  figurative  existence — he  saw  a  beggar  on 
horseback.  The  houses  are  pleasant  enough, 
being  well  provided  with  courts  and  gardens, 
aud  the  absence  of  glass  from  the  windows, 
far  from  being  a  sign  of  wretchedness  fs^ 
voured  ventilation.  At  the  same  time,  it  had 
given  rise  to  an  ingenious  class  of  thieves, 
who,  by  means  of  long  poles  armed  with 
hooks,  contrived  to  remove  articles  of  value 
through  the  lattice. 

Dinner-time  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  usually 
between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
inhabitants  are  carnivorous  animals,  eating 
scarcely  any  vegetables,  veiy  little  bread,  and 
not  much  fish.  The  siesta  follows  dinner,  and 
church  sometimes  follows  the  siesta.  Tea 
has  been  introduced  into  some  societies ;  but 
the  national  tea  is  still  the  bitterish  beverage 
called  mat6,  which  is  handed  about  in  a  huffe 
vessel,  firom  which  all  the  guests  suck  the 
contents  through  the  same  tube.  The 
English,  alas!  are  inaking  inroads  in  thii 
primitive  mode  of  enjoyment,  and  in  higher 
circles  people  are  beginning  to  abandon  the 
common  tube,  in  spite  of  its  sociality. 

At  Buenos  Avrc«,  as  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the 
ladies  perplexed  Herr  von  Baumer;  though 
the  difficulty  was  decreased  by  the  fact  tluit 
they  showed  themselves  more  in  society. 
Nevertheless,  through  the  fog  of  conflicting 
evidence  he  could  perceive  that  the  ladies 
of  Buenos  Ayres  were  fond  of  music  and 
dancing;  and  their  habit  of  singing  through 
the  nose  did  not  escape  his  deucate  ear. 
Novel,  too,  was  the  effect  when  the  ladies,  as 
they  approached  a  gentleman  in  a  dance, 
sang  a  soog  in  which  they  accosted  the  happy 
individual  as  "Mi  cielito,"  <»  My  little 
heavea. 


Having  satisfied  hiouielf  with  Bitenos 
A3rres,  our  learned  historian  now  resolved  to 
visit  Chile,  but  could  not  a^  first  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  should  go  across  the 
country,  or  sail  round  Cape  Bom.  At  last 
the  sage  reflection  that  naore  is  learned  by 
land  than  by  sea^  determined  him  in  favour 
of  the  former  course,  though  he  was.  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  difficulties  he  nught  inour 
in  the  Pampas.  Is  not  this  circumapectloa 
ou  the  part  of  a  voyager  who  merely  travela 
from  book  to  book,  pmeotly  delight&l  1 

The  land  ionmey  then  is  chosen  ]  but  then 
what  sort  of  a  land  journey  shall  it  be  ?  1^ 
post-coach,  to  be  sure,  goes  four  times  a 
month  to  Mendoza,  but  then  it  is  very  alow 
and  very  inconvenient.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  accompanying  those  centaurs  of  South 
America,  the  Gauchos,  one  can  perform  the 
same  journev  within  two  days  ;  but  then  one 
runs  the  risk  of  breaking  one's  neck ;  and  if 
that  misfortune  be  escaped,  one  is  pnstfy 
certain  to  keep  one's  bed  for  several  days 
from  the  exertion.  A  middle  course  was 
adopted,  and  a  vehicle  was  hired  which  could 
reach  Mendoza  in  some  fifteen  or  eighteen 
days.  Vehicles  of  this  sort  are  drawn  by  a 
great  number  of  oxen,  yoked  very  wide 
KjiBrt,  that  they  mav  cross  difficult  plaoes 
with  the  least  possible  in^pediment.  One 
driver,  who  may  be  called  the  coachman,  sits 
on  the  cart,  armed  with  a  switch  thirty  feet 
long  ;  another  sits  on  one  of  the  oxen  belong- 
ing to  the  second  pair,  and  a  third  rides  by 
the  aide.  The  creaking  of  the  wheels,  which 
are  never  greased,  offended  Herr  von 
Baumer's  ears ;  but  the  drivers  assured  him 
tliat  the  noise  was  considered  most  delight- 
ful music  by — the  oxen.  In  spite  of  ail 
these  inconveniences,  our  daring  adventurer 
found  it  very  amusing  to  converse  with  the 
Gauchos,  and  hear  them  talk  of  their  fights 
with  the  Indians,  who  still  maintained  Uieir 
independence  and  were  still  formidable. 

If  any  one  not  too  familiar  with  the 
country  will  just  turn  to  a  map  of  South 
America,  he  will  find  that  the  journey  per- 
formed in  an  ox-cart,  even  by  the  imagination  of 
Herr  von  Baumer,  was  no  trifle.  From  Cxpe 
St.  Antonio  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
from  Sante  F6  (north)  to  the  Bio  Colorado 
(south),  is  an  immense  plain  which  b  often 
destitute  of  water.  The  grass  here  tallandluxu- 
riant,  there  dried  up  by  the  sun,  is  peopled  by 
the  innumerable  mosquitos — a  perpetual  nui- 
sance. Through  these  plains  or  Pampas  oxen 
once  roved  at  perfect  liberty ;  but,  since  the  re- 
volution they  have  risen  in  value,  and  now 
there  is  not  an  animal  without  its  lawful 
owner.  Bread  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pampas ;  and  salt,  though  known  well 
enouffh,  is  detested  by  the  ladies  of  the  place, 
for  ^e  very  feminine  reason  that  it  makes 
them  old  before  their  time. 

The  only  place  that  relieved  the  monotony 
of  the  journey  was  the  wretched  little  town 
of  St  liuifl^  which  offers  no  temptation  to 
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dday,  and  our  trav^Her  was  delisht^  enough 
to  find  himself  at  Mendoza,  on  the  frontier  of 
Chile.  This  is  a  well-built  city,  with  streets 
eriOBsing  each  other  at  tight  angles,  as  in  most 
ti  the  Spanish  towns.  It  is  by  no  means 
onpr^sively  hot,  as  it  stands  four  thousahd 
e^bt  hundred  feet  abore  the  surface  of  the 
86%  and  is  cooled  b^  the  breezes  that  come 
down  from  tiie  Cordilleras.  The  women  are 
well  dressed  ;  and  though  education,  even  in 
the  higher  circles,  does  not  always  comprise 
the  art  dt  writing,  life  goes  on  merrily.  There 
lA  abundance  of  dancing ;  dinners'  are  good, 
and  toasts  are  patriotic.  However,  the  worst 
Mt  of  the  journey  was  yet  to  come ;  the 
Cordilleras  were  to  be  crossed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  haste ;  since  as  the  season 
advances  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
passage  greatly  increase,  as  is  most  distinctly 
diown  by  the  scale  of  prices.  In  summer  it 
eosts  something  like  five  or  seven  pounds 
sterling  to  cross  these  femous  mountains ;  in 
winter  the  price  rises  to  seventy  pounds. 

Of  the  various  passes,  the  pass  of  IJspalata, 
which  is  the  moat  frequented,  was  chosen, 
and  off  set  Herr  von  Eanmer  and  his 
fellow-travellers  on  mules,  preceded  by  one 
of  these  animals,  who  with  a  bell  attached  to 
him  officiated  as  guide.  The  first  day's 
journey  from  Mendoza  was  simply  dull, 
l^ing  through  stones  and  sand ;  but,  on  the 
■eeond  day,  dangers  and  sublimities  be^an :  ice 
aad  snow,  and  waterfalls,  and  thunder  and 
Kghtning,  and  huge  condors  meaisuring  fifteen 
ftet  across  their  outstretched  wings,  came  in 
rapid  succession.  A  pathetic  incident  too 
occurred  by  the  way.  One  of  the  drivers 
feund  the  remains  of  a  brother,  who  had  been 
^levoared  by  wild  beasts.  So  little  of  him 
was  left^  that  the  mourner  carried  away  all 
tike  beloved  relics  in  his  pbcket-handkerchiefl 
The  cold  all  this  time  was  so  intense,  that 
Herr  von  Baumer  could  even  feel  it  in  his 
nipped  face,  and  it  pinched  his  fingers. 

The  downward  journey,  thougn  difficult, 
was  still  enlivened  by  the  re-appearance  of 
vegetation,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
snow.  The  road,  too,  was  less  lonely,  and 
when  our  traveller  had  reached  San  Felipe 
he  was  regaled  by  the  sight  of  some  Chilian 
ladies  riding  on  horsel^ck,  in  the  position 
here  taken  by  gentlemen  only.  An  imaginary 
Bnglishmanf  who  accompanied  Herr  von 
Baumer,  was  shocked  by  this  posture,  and  also 

g'  the  presence  of  cigars  in  the  mouths  vf 
e  fiiir  equestrians  ;  but  the  historical  pro- 
fiessor  himself  was  manifestly  delighted  by 
^e  little  feet  and  silver  spurs  of  the  ladies, 
and  by  the  gaiety  of  their  dresses,  which  in- 
duded  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

The  republic  of  Chile,  which  our  traveller 
entered  by  crossing  the  Cordilleras,  is  remark- 
leMe  for  the  fixity  of  its  boundaries.  On  the 
east  are  the  Cordilleras,  only  to  be  crossed  by 
adventurous  travellers  ;  on  the  north  there 
is  the  great  desert  of  Atacama,  which  cuts  it 
off   from  Peru,  and  at  the  south  point  it 


touches  the  unciviltsed  Pata^onians.  Nature 
seems  to  have  said  to  Chile  in  express  terms, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  co,  and  no  farther.** 

Although  the  Cordilleras  come  to  a  sudden 
termination  on  the  western  side,  there  are 
mountains,  which,  extending  to  the  sea,  are  a 
great  impediment  to  agriculture;  and,  in 
former  times,  there  was  another  impediment 
in  the  shape  of  the  truck  system,  the  large 
landed  proprietors  usually  selling  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  their  vassals ;  so  that  the 
latter  were  nearly  always  in  debt.  This 
system  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
division  of  land,  which  was  formerly  prohi- 
bited by  law.  Bain  is  said  to  fall  only  on 
twenty  days  throughout  the  year  j  but,  such  is 
its  violence,  that  it  is  stud  as  much  water 
fells  annually  in  Chile  as  in  England.  The 
sowing  season  is  June,  and  harvest  is  in 
December.  More  wheat  is  grown  than  either 
maize  or  bariey,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  beau,, 
which  is  put  to  much  the  same  use  as  the 
potato  in  Europe. 

St.  Jago,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  Chile, 
makes,  upon  the  whole,  a  mvourable  impres- 
aion.  The  climate  reminded  the  voyager 
of  that  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  chief  pro- 
menade of  the  town,  the  Alameda,  he  could 
enjoy  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. Moreover,  the  streets  are  better  paved 
than  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  pure  water.  To  the  houses  of  the  richer 
classes,  which,  though  simple  and  low-pitched,. 
are  extremely  neat,  the  abodes  of  the  poor 
stand  in  unfevourable  contrast ;  being  mere 
wooden  huts,  in  which,  as  in  the  Pampas  a 
suspended  hide  is  often  the  apology  for  a 
door,  while  there  is  only  one  bed,  which  de- 
scends from  fether  to  son,  as  an  heir-loom. 

The  ladies  of  Chile  Herr  von  Raumer  could 
better  realise  to  himself  than  those  of  the 
other  South  American  countiies.  He  did  not 
find  many  perfect  beauties,  but  pretty  viva- 
cious faces  were  in  plenty ;  and,  although  there 
was  not  much  reading,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  music  and  dancing,  elder  sisters 
usually  acting  as  preceptresses  to  the  younger 
branches.  The  dances  were  frequently  ac- 
companied by  songs,  after  the  fashion  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  these  generally  set  forth 
a  lover^s  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  ending 
with  the  very  naive  question,  **  When  will  the 
wedding  comet**  All  tins  was  pleasant 
enough ;  but  the  practice  of  making  large 
presents  to  a  fiancee,  of  which  her  mother  fixes 
the  value,  was  deemed  by  the  historical  pro- 
fessor prosaic  and  indelicate.  Neither  dia  he 
believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  Chile  were 
much  more  literary  than  the  ladies ;  for,  in 
one  of  his  imaginary  visits  to  the  public 
Kbrary,  the  first  book  that  fell  into  his  hands 
was  a  theological  dissertation  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  drinking  chocolate  on  a  fast  day. 

As  the  etymological  skill  of  Herr  von 
Baumer  had  informed  him  that  Valparaiso 
signified  the  Valley  of  Paradise,  he  felt  some- 
what   disappointed    when   his    imagination, 
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havinfi;  quitted  St.  Jago,  settled  itself  on  the 
second  city  of  Chile.  He  found  that  it  chiefly 
consisted  of  one  long  street,  which  was  in- 
tolerably hot  in  summer,  and  had  been  much 
damaged  by  earthquakes.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  pleasant  promenade,  like  the  Alameda 
at  St.  Jago,  and  Herr  von  Raumer  loved  now 
and  then  to  look  upon  the  port,  middng  the 
observation  that  the  trade  of  Chile  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Conce^ion,  and 
another  to  Valdisia,  Herr  von  Baumer  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima^ 
where  he  expected  much,  but  found  only  dirt. 
However,  as  he  went  along  the  road  from 
Callao  to  Lima,  he  was  amused  by  the  mot- 
ley spectacle.  Mules  adorned  with  bells  and 
feathers  carried  all  sorts  of  wares  for  sale  ; 
and  the  drivers,  white,  black,  and  brown, 
sought  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multi- 
tude. Presently,  too,  the  city  of  Lima  rose 
in  the  distance,  and  looked  very  imposing, 
with  three  eates,  like  triumphal  arcmes,  in 
front,  and  tne  towering  motmtains  in  the 
background.  But  when  the  professor  heard 
that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  one 
of  the  ^tes  had  been  adorned  with  an  ii\scrip- 
tion  in  nonour  of  Bolivar,  that  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  this  had  been  obliterated, 
and  that  another  in  honour  of  La  Mar  had 
been  put  in  its  place  ;  and  further,  that  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  tms  second 
inscription  had  likewise  been  stopped  out, — 
when  ne  heard  all  this,  we  say,  the  good  pro- 
fessor could  not  help  sighing  on  the  imcer- 
talnty  of  human  affairs. 

If  Callao  was  dirty,  Lima  was  deaner  than 
most  of  the  South  American  cities,  though 
less  clean  than  the  towns  of  Holland  Piu« 
spring  water  flowed  through  well -paved 
streets ;  the  grand  square  was  not  only  re- 
markable for  the  cathedral  and  the  pr^ident^s 
palace,  but  it  had  also  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  and  there  was  an  agreeable  Alameda, 
shaded  with  trees,  and  provided  with  stone 
benches. 

The  priests  appeared  to  have  more  influence 
in  Peru  than  the  other  South  American 
states,  though  several  blows  had  been  struck 
at  their  power  since  the  revolution.  Never- 
theless, the  enjoyment  of  life  did  not  seem  to 
be  impeded  by  any  inconvenient  rigidity. 
Tlie  professor  found  the  eating  particularly 
good,  and  admired  the  costly  silver  services 
m  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  citizens.  Ice 
was  always  to  be  had,  as  the  company  which 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  supply  was  imme- 
^tely  to  forfeit  its  privilege  in  the  event  of 
a  deficiency.  Boll  fights,  cock  fights,  music, 
and  dancing,  formed  the  rougher  and  softer 
sporte  of  the  citizens  of  Lima.  The  theatre 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  its  ex- 
cessive dirt  bein^  only  concealed  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  lighting,  and  the  prohibition 
against  smokinsr  between  the  acta  being  utterly 
set  at  defiance  oy  the  independent  Peruvians. 

Having  seen  so  much,  the  worthy  professor 


began  to  think  of  returning  homewards.  He 
assures  us  that  on  the  present  occasion  he 
could  not  visit  New  Grenada  and  YenezueUs 
for  many  reasons, — ^though  whether  these 
reasons  consisted  in  a  deficiency  of  books,  at 
in.  certain  flaggings  of  the  imagmation,  weaiy 
after  so  much  exertion,  we  do  not  know.  In 
spite  of  numerous  warnings  to  the  contrary,  he 
crossed  the  peninsuUfroBiTraxillo,  on  the  coast 
of  the  South  Pacific,  to  Para,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  performing  the  greater  part  of  the 
voyage  on  the  river  Amazon,  with  tiie  woa- 
ders  of  which  he  waa  so  struck,  that  hii 
graphic  power  left  him  altogether,  and  we 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  leaving  him  too^ 
hoping  that  our  readers  will  sufficiently  ad- 
mire tnis  ingenious  method  of  gettLog  up  a 
grand  dioramic  exhibition  without  a  picture. 

THE  GAME  SEASON  AT  SPUBT. 

Fob  the  instruction  of  those  who  have 
never  speculated  upcm  cards  at  continental 
gaming  tables,  I  will  ejq>ound  how  gentlemen 
and  liuiies  win  and  lose  their  money  in  ths 
&shionable  little  town  of  Spiirt. 

The  Administration  de  Jeu  of  Spiirt  lb  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  individuals — themselves 
considerable  shareholders  in  the  bank,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  other  proprietors  to 
manage  the  afiBedrs  of  the  company  during  the 
season.  In  payment  for  the  trouble  they  are 
at,  they  deduct  for  themselves  a  fixed  per- 
centage from  the  net  gains  of  the  society 
during  the  whole  suaimer.  The  chieif 
manager  is  allowed  in  this  way  seven  per 
cent,  and  that  yields  him  a  very  handsome 
income.  The  actions,  or  shares,  of  the  com- 
fi)rming  the  huok  at  Sptixt  are  chiefly 

Id  by  persons  resident  in  the  town  or  in 

its  neifkbourhogd ;  they  are  taken  also  by  a 
few  of  tiiose  who  are  entitled,  bv  a  long  conneo- 
tion  with  the  tables,  to  buy  shares  whenever 
they  chance  to  be  in  the  market — that  ia^ 
very  seldom.  Shares  are  refused  always  to 
strangers,  the  profits  of  the  gambling  businea 
being,  on  the  whole,  preserved  as  a  snug 
little  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  the  originj 
shareholders  smd  their  descendants. 

The  revenues  of  the  Gaming  Society  of 
SpUrt  are  drawn  from  a  pair  of  tables.  At 
one  of  these  a  game  called  trente  etquarante 
(thirty  and  foi^)  is  played  every  day,  Sun- 
days included,  during  three  separate  periods. 
At  the  second  table  the  roulette  wheel  ia 
kept  turning  from  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day 
until  half-past  eleven  at  ni^ht.  The  room  in 
which  theae  games  sre  canned  on  ia  fitted  up 
with  so£u  and  chairs,  gorgeous  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  a  table  or  two,  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  English  and  foreign  newqmpers. 
The  supply  is  ImuI  beeauae  the  administration 
at  Spiirt  is  not  fjEonous  for  its  liberality.  Aa 
trente  et  quarante  (sometimes  called  rouge  at 
noir,  althouf^h  it  differs  from  that  game  in 
several  particulars)  is  supposed  to  be  a  game 
superior  in  rank  to  roulette,  the  eroupLers  of 
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the  one  regarding  Hm  croopden  of  the  other 
as  men  quite  of  an  inferior  class,  I  will  give 
precedenoe  to  trente  et  qnaciuate  in  this  nar- 
rative. I  sit  down  on  a  sa&  ten  minutes 
before  the  hour  at  which  that  game  com* 
mences  in  the  evening,  and  oh^rve  what 
follows. 

Firstly,  theire  enters,  in  the  livery  of  the 
administration^  a  servant^  carrying  with 
difficul<7 — ^for  it  is  very  heavy — a  square, 
brass-bound,  mahoganv  box,  secured  with 
three  locks.  The  l^  looks  like  a  large  and 
rather  shabby  dressing-case.  It  contains 
money,  doaely  following  the  box  there 
marches  in  a  little  man,  jovial  of  aspect, 
respectably  dressed  in  black,  with  his  neck 
slightly  bowed  as  if  under  the  weight  of  his 
great  watch  chain :  this  is  the  cashier.  The 
three  locks  having  been  unfastened,  and  the 
contents  of  the  box  poured  out  upen  the 
table,  the  treasurer  proceeds,  with  a  dext^fy 
of  fingers  only  to  be  aoquired  by  loog 
familiarity  with  rouleaus  anid  pieces  of  five 
iranoe,  to  arrange  the  bank  in  a  form  ad- 
mirably calculate  for  the  easy  redconing  of 
the  amount  by  the  gamiog-master.  That 
individual,  who  next  makes  his  appearance, 
runs  rapidly  oiver  the  heavy  squares  of  five- 
franc  pieces,  detached  diviaicnifl  of  rouleaus, 
and  reserve  battalionfi  of  bank-notes,  touch- 
ing eadi  separate  mass  as  he  oounts  it  with  a 
predsioo.  truly  extraordinary.  This  impor- 
tant review  over,  the  whole  disposable  force 
is  rearranged,  in  the  manner  BMst  canvetm^it 
for  disbursing,  in  front  of  the  four  places 
occupied  by  t&e  croupiers.  The  four  croupiers 
then  sit  down,  each  brandiidbing  his  rake,  uid 
several  plain,  white-backed  ^cks  of  csrds 
made  iniio  one  Huko  pA^k,  are  placed  before 
them.  So  they  sit,  like  fi)ur  black  spiders  in 
the  middle  of  a  laige  green  web,  quietly 
waiting  for  tibe  files  to  come  to  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  hafdly  any  of 
the  players  come  to  the  taUe  thus  sjwMd  £dr 
them  with  anything  Jike  an  ^  of  determinar 
tiim  to  enga^  in  play.  They  generally 
lounge  toiw3s  it  in  a  state  of  abobraction  ; 
wud  then,  aifber  staring  vacantly  about  them 
ftr  a  few  ae«mds,  drop  into  a  aeat,  as  if  with 
a  complete  uneoDadbousnees  of  what  they 
are  About.  When  once  seated,  however, 
their  hesitation  usually  vanishes,  and  they 
arran^  thttr  cards  for  pricking  the  different 
events  ci  red  and  black  in  a  bosineaa-like 
w&y.  Jlverything  being  settled,  the  senior 
croupier,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  the 
deakr,  after  o^^ng  the  entire  mass  of  cards 
to  be  cut  by  some  one  of  the  players — gene- 
ndlv  a  lady,  if  there  is  one  seated  at  the 
table— proceeds  to  deal  two  lines  of  cards 
upon  aprepared  leather  surfuM  just  b^ore 
him.  The  first  line  is  dealt  for  the  black, 
and  the  second  for  the  red. 

Hie  object  sought  is,  in  each  colour,  a 
chance  succession  of  cards  making  as  near 
thirty,  but  over  it,  as  possible.  Thus,  if  the 
first  line  of  cards,  which  are^  ixr6q[>ective  ol 


their  individual  colour,  dealt  to  represent  the 
colour  black,  should  consist  of  three  tens 
and  an  ace,  three  ooui:t  cards  and  an  ace,  or 
any  other  combination  of  numbers  that 
together  make  up  the  sum  of  thirty-one,  the 
blade  will  assuredly  win ;  unless  the  second 
line  of  cardcL  dealt  to  represent  the  colour 
red,  should  oe  composed  also  of  thirty-one 
points  ;  in  which  case,  the  coup,  or  event, 
becomes  what  is  called  a  trente  et  un  iq)rc^ 
— or  thirty-one  repeated.  Now,  this  is  the 
particular  event  fixed  upon  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  bank  as  tiiat  which  shall  afibrd  them 
the  advantage  they  take  over  the  players  to 
ensure  their  profit  in  the  undertaking.  This 
advantage  is  as  follows:  on  the  occasion  of 
trente  et  un  apr^,  no  money  previously 
staked  npopi  the  table  can  be  withdrawn  by 
a  player  without  the  permission  of  the  bank, 
the  price  of  which  favour  is  half  the  amount 
staked,  whatever  it  may  be.  Should  the 
player  not  diooee  to  divide  his  stak^  with  the 
hajokf  it  is  what  is  termed  imi^nsoned  until 
after  th^  next  deal,  when  the  money  upon 
the  winning  colour  is  not  paid  as  it  would  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  merely  set 
free^  so  that  the  owners  are  at  liberty  to  take 
it  if  they  please ;  whilat^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  money  staked  upon  the  other  colour  is 
all  taken  by  the  bank.  This  advantage  of 
picking  up  gains  on  one  sidd  without  being 
responsible  for  losses  on  the  other,  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  worth  to  the  bank  half  the  amount 
of  all  moniey  staked  at  the  moment  when  a 
trente  et  un  apr^a  oocars» 

At  the  first  glance  it  would  appear  that 
the  <»xeu]astanee  of  both  lines  of  cards  form- 
ing each  thirty-one  »t  the  same  deal,  oould 
not  fr«quently  occur:  experience^  however, 
proves  tn%t  the  average  fr^uency  of  its  occur- 
rence is  about  once  in  every  thirty-eight  deals. 
Now,  the  game  of  trente  et  quarante  is 
played  at  three  sejiarate  tLmes  or  sittings 
every  day,  for  a  period  of  two  hours  at  each 
sitting.  There  are  four  packs  dealt  every 
hour,  and  twenty-nine  deals  in  each  pack* 
Thufl^  d vi»g  «veiy  two  houn  of  play,  trente 
et  on  a^pr^  occurs,  aa.  the  average,  six  times, 
or  eighteen  times  a-day.  So  many  times 
a-day  the  bank  picks  up  without  risk  half 
the  uumey  staked  upon  the  table.  It  htm 
also,  generally,  a  mxe  than  equal  chanee  of 
beating  its  antagonists  on  the  ordinary  events 
of  the  game,  b^  virtue  oi  its  superior  non- 
chalance, espenenoe,  and  capital.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  possessed  by  the  bank 
over  ordinary  players,  consists  in  the  un- 
moved pladdity  with  which  it  wins  or  loses. 
The  croupiers,  being  siia^dy  paid  servanto 
of  the  company,  and  having  very  little  or  m> 
personal  interest  m  the  result  of  eadh  deal — 
though  at  SpUrt  it  is  whispered  to  the  con- 
trary—perform their  duty  c^  paying  and 
receiving  with  the  utmost  unconcern;  in 
fact,  as  neariy  afiw  the  manmer  of  auto- 
matons as  possible. 
The  bank  at   Spfizi  is  not   oourageew 
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When  a  heavy  player  anives  in  the  town  ita 
uneasiness  becomes  excessive.  A  short  time 
since,  just  before  thew  commencement  of  the 
evening  stance  of  trente  et  quarante,  H.RH. 
the  Prince  of  Fatiuo^  celebrated  for  the 
breaking  of  banks,  made  his  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  room^and  caused  a  con- 
sternation ladicrous  to  behold  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  administration.  The 
Prince  of  Fatino  has  an  unpleasant  way  with 
him — a  bullying  confidence  in  his  own  for- 
tune, trying  to  the  nerves  of  every  antagonist 
He  seats  himself  directly  over  affainst  the 
croupier,  who  deals,  and  with  his  massive 
head,  massive  person,  and  massive  hands, 
clenched  always  up<m  the  table  before  him, 
looks  impregnable.  After  winning  a  few 
deals,  he  generally  offsrs  to  play  the  bank 
for  any  amount  it  may  choose  to  stake  against 
him — an  offer  mostrespectfullv  declineajwith 
the  excuse  that  the  Society  of  SpUrt  strictly 
confines  itself  to  the  fixed  limit  of  three 
thousand  francs— one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

Boulette,  I  before  said,  ranks  as  a  minor 
game  ;  why  so,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  inasmuch  as 
most  people  prefer  it,  and  the  advantage 
taken  by  the  bank  is  even  greater  than  at 
trente  et  quarante.  The  romette-table  con- 
sists of  thirty-six  numbers,  namely,  the  num- 
bers from  one  to  thirty-six  inclusive,  and  two 
zeros,  which  two  zeros  are  the  portion  of  the 
bank.  One  half  of  the  numbers  including  a 
zero  are  rod,  and  the  other  half  black.  The 
bank  not  only  has  a  grand  advantage  when 
each  zero  wins,  but  when  a  player  wins  upon 
a  single  number  he  is  paid  only  thirty-five 
times  his  original  stake,  although  the  odds 
a^^inst  him  are  of  course  thirty-seven  to  one; 
if  he  wins  on  six  numbers  he  only  receives 
five  times  his  stake,  instead  of  five  and  a 
third ;  if  upon  twelvo  numbers,  oidy  double, 
instead  Of  twice  and  a  sixth.  Thus  the 
pickings  of  the  bank  at  roulette  are  greater 
and  more  constant  than  at  trente  et  quarante, 
— in  fact  on  the  colours  alone  nearly  double ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  roulette  is  played 
for  twelve  hours  during  the  day,  whOst  six 
only  are  allowed  to  its  more  aristocratic 
neighbour.  The  number  of  deals— I  call 
always  a  coup  a  deal — played  at  roulette 
average  about  one  hundred  and  ten  per 
hour. 

The  duties  of  a  croupier  at  the  latter  game 
are  exceedingly  fatiguing,  no  less  than  twelve 
croupiers  beinjg  required  for  the  service  of 
one  table  during  the  day.  Of  these  twelve 
six  are  always  m  the  room,  althouj^h  four 
only  officiate  at  the  same  time.  Thej  are 
most  of  them  small  tradesmen  of  the  town, 
and  each  receives  ten  francs  a  day,  fnr  his 
service  of  six  hours.  I  told  one  of  them  that 
the  duty  he  was  then  engaged  in  must  sensibly 
affect  the  custom  of  his  snop,  because,  when 
people  lose  their  money  at  roulette,  they 
usually  stint  their  tradespeople;  he  replied 
"  Very  true,  monsieur,  but  one  cannot  win 


at  both  endsL  and  this  money  at  least  is  cer- 
tain." 

Whilst  standing  near  the  table  a  short  time 
nnce,  I  overheard  a  youncr  Frenchman  giving 
advice  to  a  newly-arrived  friend,  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  play.  *^  Mon 
cher,"  said  he,  "I  begin  by  winning  three 
hundred  francs  of  the  bank's  money,  and 
then,"  &C.,  proceeding  to  give  him  instruc- 
tions as  to  playing  some  system  that  required 
that  capital  to  commence  with ;  but  rorget- 
ting  to  tell  him  the  most  important  par^ 
namely,  how  to  win  the  three  hundred  francs. 
Soon  afterwards  I  observed  the  friend  leaving 
the  room  in  a  very  crestfallen  manner,  evi- 
dently not  having  known  how  to  begin. 

Curious  instances  of  the  irregularity  of 
chance  are  constantly  occurring.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  same  number  ^^  win  five  or 
six  times  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
remaining  thirty-seven  ;  twelve  numbers  win 
twelve  or  thirteen  times  in  succession,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  remaining  twenty-six  ;  whilst 
red  or  black  may  win  seventeen  or  eighteen 
times,  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
although  the  chances  of  ^ach  are  obviously 
equal. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  generally 
speaking,  where  so  much  money  is  won  and 
lost^  no  distressing  scebes  take  place  in  the 
rooms ;  the  players  win  and  lose  with  an 
absence  of  expressed  emotion  very  mar- 
vellous. One  of  the  most  curious  features  in 
the  life  of  towns  like  SpUrt,  is  the  existence 
of  professional  players, — ^professors  of  gaming. 
These  men,  commonly  the  dirtiest  and  shab- 
biest-looking members  of  the  community, 
have  entire  fiuth  in  their  own  ways  of  play- 
ing, and  a^re  convinced  that  nothing  but 
the  want  of  capital  prevents  them  from 
making  a  large  fortune  at  the  tables.  Some- 
times they  sell  sjrsteme,  or  martingales,  to 
new-comers-,  and  will  even  play,  themselves,  for 
a  consideration,  with  the  capital  of  other  men. 
A  play  of  that  kind  never  lasts  more  than 
three  days ;  the  capital  becomes,  of  course, 
the  prepay  of  the  bank  ;  and  that  happens^ 
of  course  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  some 
event  which  the  professor  declares  never 
occurred  before  witnin  the  memory  of  man. 

The  yearly  profits  of  the  Gaming  Society  of 
Spiirt  average  about  eighteen  thousand 
poxmds,  one  naif  of  which  is  taken  by  the 
government.  From  the  total  amount,  how* 
ever,  twelve  per  cent  is  deducted  for  the 
town  charities. 

The  cost  of  a  share  in  the  society  is  a 
thousand  francs,  and  the  dividend  is  usually 
about  twenty-six  per  cent.  That,  in  the  eye» 
of  the  townspeople  of  Spiirt^  is  the  moral  of 
the  whole  affiiir. 
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OUR  FRENCH  WATERING-PLACE. 

Having  earned,  by  many  years  of  fidelity, 
the  right  to  be  sometimes  inconstant  to  onr 
EnglisU  waterinc-place  already  extolled  in 
these  pages,  we  nave  dallied  for  two  or  three 
seasons  with  a  French  watering-place  :  once 
solely  known  to  us  as  a  town  with  a  very  long 
street,  beginning  with  an  abattoir  and  ending 
with  a  steamboat,  which  it  seemed  our  fate 
to  behold  only  at  daybreak  on  winter  morn- 
ings, when  (m  the  days  before  continental 
radroads),  just  sufficiently  awake  to  know 
that  we  were  most  uncomfortably  asleep, 
it  was  our  destiny  always  to  clatter 
through  it,  in  the  coup6  of  the  diligence  from 
Paris,  with  a  sea  of  mud  behind  us,  and  a 
sea  of  tumbling  waves  before.  In  relation  to 
which  latter  monster,  our  mind's  eye  now  re- 
<^  a  worthy  Frenchman  in  a  seal-skin  cap 
with  a  braided  hood  over  it,  once  our  t^f^• 
veiling  companion  in  the  coup6  aforesaid, 
who,  waking  up  with  a  pale  and  crumpled 
visage,  and  looking  ruefully  out. at  the  grim 
row  of  breakers  enjoying  themselves 
fanatically  on  an  instiniment  of  torture  called 
*  the  Bar,"  inquired  of  us  whether  we  were 
ever  sick  at  seal  Both  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  the  abject  ci-eature  we  were  pre- 
sently to  become,  and  also  to  afford  him  con- 
solation, we  replied,  "Sir,  your  servant  is 
always  sick  when  it  is  possible  to  be  so." 
He  returned,  altogether  un  cheered  by  the 
bright  example,  "Ah,  Heaven,  but  I  am 
always  sick,  even  when  it  is  mpoasible  to 
be  so." 

The  means  of  communication  between  the 
French  capital  and  our  French  watering- 
plAce  are  wholly  changed  since  those  days ; 
but,  the  Channel  remains  imbridged  as  yet, 
and  the  old  flounderiug  and  knocking  about 
go  on  there.  It  must  be  confeased  that 
saving  in  reasonable  (and  therefore  rare) 
aea-weather,  the  act  of  arrival  at  our 
French  watering-place  from  England  is 
difficult  to  be  achieved  with  dignity. 
Several  little  circumstances  combine  to 
render  the  visitor  an  object  of  humiliation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  steamer  no  sooner 
touches  the  port,  than  all  the  passengers  fall 
into  captivity :  being  boarded  by  an  over- 
powering force  of  Custom-hov^o  officers,  and 
marched  into  a  gloomy  dungeon.     In  the 


second  place,  the  road  to  this  dungeon  is 
fenced  off  with  ropes  breast-high,  and  outside 
those  ropes  all  the  English  in  the  place  who 
have  lately  been  sea-sick  and  are  now  well, 
assemble  m  their  best  clothes  to  enjoy  the 
degradation  of  their  dilapidated  fellow- 
creatures.  **  Oh,  my  gracious  I  how  ill  this 
one  has  been !  "  "  Here's  a  damp  one  coming 
next!"  "ZTtfTd'^apaleone!"  "Oh!  Aint 
he  green  in  the  face,  this  next  one ! " 
Even  we  ourself  (not  deficient  in  natu- 
ral dignity)  have  a  lively  remembrance 
of  staggering  up  this  detested  lane  one 
September  <&y  m  a  gale  of  wind,  when 
we  were  received  like  an  irresistible  comic 
actor,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  and  applause, 
occasioned  by  the  extreme  imbecility  of 
our  legs. 

We  were  coming  to  the  third  place.  In 
the  third  place,  the  captives,  being  shut  up 
in  the  gloomy  dungeon,  are  strained,  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  into  an  inner  cell,  to  be 
examined  as  to  passports;  and  across  the 
doorway  of  communication,  stands  a  military 
creature  making  a  bar  of  his  arm.  Two 
ideas  are  generally  present  to  the  British  mind 
during  these  ceremonies;  first,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  for  the  cell  with  violent 
struggles,  as  if  it  were  a  life-boat  and  the 
dungeon  a  ship  going  down ;  secondly,  that 
the  military  creature's  arm  is  a  national 
affront,  which  the  government  at  home  ought 
instantlv  to  "take  up."  The  British  mind 
and  body  becoming  heated  by  these  fantasies, 
delirious  answers  are  made  to  inquiries,  and 
extravagant  actions  performed.  Thus,  John- 
son persists  in  giving  Johnson  as  his  bap- 
tismal name,  and  substituting  for  his  ancestnd 
designation  the  national  "  Dam  ! "  Neither 
can  he  by  any  means  be  brought  to  recognise 
the  diatinction  between  a  portmanteau-key 
and  a  passport,  but  will  obstinately  persevere 
in  tendering  the  one  when  asked  for  the 
other.  This  brings  him  to  the  fourth  place, 
in  a  state  of  mere  idiotcy ;  and  when  he  is,  in 
the  fourth  place,  cast  out  at  a  little  door  into 
a  howling  wilderness  of  touters,  he  becomes 
a  lunatic  with  wild  eyes  and  floating  hair 
tmtil  rescued  and  soothed.  K  friendless  and 
unrescued,  he  is  generally  put  into  a  railway 
omnibus  and  taken  to  Paris. 

But,  our  French  watering-place  when  it  is 
onoe  got  into.  Is  a  very  enjoyable  place.    It 
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has  a  varied  and  beantiftil  country  around  i  t 
and  many  characteristic  and  agreeable  things 
within  it  To  be  sure,  it  might  have  fewer 
bad  smelU  and  less  dacaying  refuse,  and  it 
might  be  better  drained,  and  much  cleaner 
in  many  parts,  and  therefore  infinitelv  more 
healthy.  Still,  it  is  a  bright,  airy,  pleasant, 
cheerful  town  ;  and  if  you  were  to  walk  down 
either  of  iU  three  well-paved  main  streets, 
towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  j 
delicate  odours  of  cookery  fill  the  air,  and  its 
hotel-windows  (it  is  full  of  hotels)  give 
glimpses  of  long  tables  set  out  for  dinner,  and 
made  to  look  sumptuous  by  the  aid  of  nap- 
kins folded  fan- wise,  you  would  rightly  judge 
it  to  be  an  uncommonly  good  town  to  «&t 
and  drink  in. 

We  have  an  old  walled  town,  rich  in  cool 
public  wells  of  water,  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
within  and  above  the  present  business-town ; 
ajKl  if  it  were  some  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
from  Engkuad,  instead  of  being,  on  a  clear 
day,  within  sisht  of  the  crass  growing  in  t^e 
crevices  of  the  chalk-cTiflb  of  Dover,  you 
would  long  ago  have  been  bored  to  death 
about  that  town.  It  is  more  picturesque  and 
quaint  than  half  the  innocent  places  which 
tourists,  following  their  leader  like  sheep, 
have  mtade  impostors  of.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  houses  with  ^ve  courtyards,  its 
queer  by-corners,  and  its  many-windowed 
streets  white  and  quiet  in  the  sunlight, 
there  is  an  anei^it  belfry  in  it  that  would  have 
been  in  all  the  Annuals  and  Albums,  going 
and  gone,  these  hundred  years,  if  it  had  but 
been  more  expensive  to  get  at.  Happily  it 
has  escaped  so  well,  being  only  in  our  Froidi 
watering-place,  that  you  may  like  it  of  your 
own  acconi  in  a  natural  manner,  without  be- 
ing required  to  go  into  convulsions  about  it. 
We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  later  blessings  of 
our  life,  that  Bilkins^  the  only  authority  on 
Taste,  never  took  any  notice  that  we  can  find 
out,  of  our  Frendi  watering  place.  Biikins 
never  wrote  about  it,  never  pointed  out  any- 
thing to  be  seen  in  i^  never  measured  any- 
thing in  it,  always  left  it  alone.  For  which 
relief  Heaven  bless  the  town  and  the  memory 
of  the  immortal  Bilkins  likewise ! 

There  is  a  charming  walk,  arched  and 
shaded  by  trees,  on  the  <^d  walls  that  form 
the  four  sides  of  this  High  Town,  whence  you 
get  glimpses  of  the  streets  below,  and  chsuiig- 
ing  views  of  the  other  town  and  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  hiils  and  of  the  sea.  It  is  made 
mere  agreeable  and  peculiar  by  some  of  the 
solemn  houses  that  are  rooted  in  the  deep 
streets  below,  bursting  into  a  fresher  existence 
artop,  and  having  doors  and  windows,  and 
even  gardens,  oa  these  ramparts.  A  child 
going  in  at  the  courtyard  gate  of  one  of 
these  houses,  climbing  up  the  many  stairs, 
and  coming  out  at  the  lourtii-floor  window, 
might  conceive  himself  another  Jack,  alight- 
ing on  enchanted  ground  from  another  bean- 
stalk. It  is  a  place  wonderftilly  populous  in 
children ;  English  children,  with  governesses 


reading  novels  as  they  walk  down  the  shady 
lanes  of  trees,  or  nursemaids  interchanging 
^sip  on  the  seats ;.  French  children  with 
their  smiMug  bonnes  is  snow-whske  cape,  and 
themselves — if  little  boys — in  straw  head- 
gear like  bee-hives,  work-baskets,  ajad  diurch- 
hassockSb  Three  years  aj;o^  there  were  three 
weazen  old  men,  onebeanng  a  frayed  red  rib- 
bon in  his  threadbare  button-hole,  always  to  be 
found  walking  together  among  these  children, 
before  dinner-time.  If  they  wiSked  for  an  appe- 
tite, they  doubtless  lived  en  pension — werecon- 
tractedfor — otherwise  their  poverty  would 
have  made  it  a  rash  action.  They  were  stoop- 
ing, blear-eyed,  dull  old  men,  sHp-shod  and 
shabby,  in  long-skirted  short-waisted  coats 
and  meaere  trowsers,  and  yet  with  a  ghost  of 
gentility  hovering  in  their  company.  They 
spoke  little  to  each  other,  and  looked  as  if 
they  miffht  have  been  politically  discontented 
if  they  had  had  vitality  enough.  Once,  we 
overheard  red-ribbon  feebly  complain  to  the 
other  two  that  somebody,  or  something,  was 
**a  Robber";  and  then  they  all  three  set 
their  mouths  so  that  they  would  have  ground 
their  teeth  if  they  had  had  any.  The  ensuing 
winter  gathered  red-ribbon  unto  the  great 
company  of  faded  ribbons,  and  next  year  the 
remaining  two  were  there — ^getting  themselves 
entangled  with  hoops  and  dolls  —  familiar 
mysteries  to  the  children — ^probably  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  them,  harmless  creatures 
who  had  never  been  like  children,  and  whom 
children  could  never  be  like.  Another  winter 
came,  and  another  old  man  went,  and  so,  this 
present  year,  the  last  of  the  triumvirate  left 
off  walking — ^it  was  no  good,  now — and  sat  by 
himselfon  a  little  solitary  bench,  with  the  hoops 
and  the  dolls  as  lively  as  ever,  all  about  him. 

In  the  Place  dArmes  of  this  town,  a  little 
decayed  market  is  held,  which  seems  to  slip 
through  the  old  gateway,  like  water,  and  go 
rippling  down  the  hill,  to  mingle  with  the 
murmuring  market  in  the  lower  town,  and 
get  lost  in  its  movement  and  bustle.  It  is 
very  agreeable  on  an  idle  summer  morning 
to  pursue  this  market-stream  from  the  hill- 
top. It  begins  dozingly  and  dully,  with  a 
few  sacks  of  com ;  starts  into  a  surprising 
collection  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  goes  brawling 
down  the  hill  in  a  diversified  chumel  of  old 
cordage,  old  iron,  old  crockery,  old  clothes 
civQ  and  militair,  old  rags,  new  cotton  goods, 
flaming  prints  of  saints,  fittle  looking-gm^es, 
and  incalculable  lengths  of  tape  ;  dives  into  a 
backway,  keeping  out  of  sight  for  a  little  while, 
as  streams  will,  or  only  spanding  for  a  moment 
in  the  shape  of  a  market  drinking-shop ;  and 
suddenly  reappears  behind  the  great  i^ui'ch, 
^looting  itself  into  a  bright  confusion  of 
white -capped  women  and  mue-bloused  men, 
poultry,  vegetable?,  fruits,  flowers,  pots,  pans, 
praying-chairs,  soldiers,  country  butter,  um- 
teellas  and  other  sun -shades,  giri- porters 
waiting  to  be  hired  with  baskets  at  their 
backs,  and  one  weazen  little  old  man  in  a 
cocked  hat,  wearing  a  cuirass  of  drinking^ 
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glasses  and  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  crimtem 
temiple  fixri;tering  with  flags^  like  a  glorified 
pavionr^s  rammer  without  the  handle,  who 
rings  alittle  bell  in  all  parts  of  the  scene,  and 
cries  his  cooliBg  drink  Hol%  Hola,  Ho-o*o ! 
in  a  shrill  eracked  voice  that  samehow  makes 
itself  heardy  above  all  the  chaffering  and 
vending  hmn.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  stream  is  dry.  The  pray- 
ing chaira  are  mil  back  in  the  church,  the 
umbrellas  are  folded  up,  the  unsold  goods  are 
<carned  away,  the  stalk  and  stands  disappear, 
the  sqvare  is  awept,  the  hackney  coaches 
lounge  thare  to  be  hired,  and  on  all  the 
country  roads  (if  you  walk  about,  as  much  as 
we  do)  you  will  see  the  peanint  women, 
always  neatiLv  and  comfortably  dressed,  riding 
home,  with  the  pleasantest  saddle-furniture  m 
«Iean  milk-pail%  bright  butter-kegs,  and  the 
like,  on  the  jolliest  little  donkeys  in  the  worid. 
We  have  another  market  in  our  French 
watering-place — that  is  to  say,  a  few  wooden 
hutches  iu  the  open  street,  down  by  the  Port 
— devoted  to  fish.  Our  fishing-boats  are 
famous  everywhere ;  and  our  fiwing  people, 
though  they  love  llvdiy  colours  and  taste  is 
neutral  (see  Bilkins),  are  among  the  most  pic- 
turesque people  we  ever  encountered.  They 
have  not  only  a  Quarter  of  their  own  in  the 
town  itself^  but  they  occupy  whole  villages 
of  their  own  on  the  neighbouring  Gh&. 
Their  churdies  and  chills  are  their  own ; 
they  consort  with  one  another,  they  intei> 
marry  among  themselves,  thdor  customs  are 
their  own,  imd  their  costume  is  their  own 
and  never  changes.  As  soon  as  one  of  their 
boyscan  walk,  he  is  provided  with  a  long  bright 
red  nightcap ;  ana  one  of  their  men  would 
as  soon  think  of  going  afloat  without  his 
head,  as  without  that  inmspensable  appendage 
to  it.  Then,  they  wear  the  noblest  boots, 
with  the  hugest  tops — flapping  and  bulg- 
ing over  anyhow  ;  above  which,  they  encase 
themselves  in  such  wonderful  overalls  and 
petticoat  trowsers,  made  to  all  appearance 
«f  tarry  old  sailB,  so  additionally  stiffened 
with  pitch  and  salt,  that  the  wearers  have 
a  walk  of  their  own,  and  go  straddling 
and  swinging  about^  among  the  boats  and 
barrels  and  nets  and  rigging,  a  sight  to 
see.  Then,  their  younger  women,  by  dint 
of  going  down  to  the  sea  barefoot,  to  fling 
their  baskets  into  the  boats  as  they  come  in 
with  the  tide,  and  bespeak  the  first  fruits  of 
the  haul  with  propitiatory  promises  to  love 
and  marry  that  dear  fisherman  who  shall  fill 
that  basket  like  an  Angel,  have  the  finest 
legs  ever  carved  by  Nature  in  the  brightest 
mahogany,  and  they  walk  like  Juno.  Their 
^es,  too,  are  so  lustrous  that  their  long 
gold  earnings  turn  dull  beside  those  brilliant 
neighbours;  and  when  they  are  dressed, 
what  with  these  beauties^  and  theii*  fine  fresh 
faces^  and  their  many  petticoats — striped  pet- 
ticoats, red  petticoatsy  blue  petticoats,  always 
dean  and  smart^and  never  too  long — and  their 
home-made    stockings,    mulberry -coloured,! 


blue,  larown,  purple,  lilac — which  the  older 
women,  taking  care  of  the  Butdk-looking 
children,  sit  in  all  sorts  of  places  knitting, 
knitting,  knitting,  from  morning  to  night 
— and  what  with  their  little  saucy  bri^t 
blue  jackets,  knitted  too,  and  fitting  close  to 
their  handsome  figures ;  and  what  with  the 
natural  grace  with  which  they  wear  the 
commonest  cap,  or  fold  the  commonest  hand- 
kerchief round  their  luxuriant  hair — ^we  s^, 
in  a  word  and  out  of  breath,  that  taking  all 
these  premises  into  our  consideration,  it  has 
never  been  a  matter  of  the  least  surprise  to 
us  that  we  have  never  once  met,  in  th»  eomr 
fields,  em  the  dusty  roads,  by  the  breezy 
windmills,  on  the  plots  of  ^ort  sweet  grass 
overhanging  the  sea — anywhere^-a  young 
fisherman  and  fisherwoman  of  our  Ireneh 
watering-place  together,  but  the  aim  of  that 
fisherman  has  invariably  been,  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  without  any  absurd  attempt  to 
disguise  so  plain  a  necesnty,  round  the  neck 
or  waist  of  that  fisherwoman.  And  we  have 
had  no  doubt  whatever,  ^standin^  looking 
at  their  uphill  streets,  house  risms  above 
house,  and  terrace  above  terrace,  ana  bright 
garments  here  and  there  lying  sunning  on 
rough  stone  parapets,  that  the  pleasant  mist 
on  all  such  olijecta,  caused  by  their  being 
seen  through  the  brown  nets  hung  across  on 
poles  to  dry,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  every  true 
young  fisherman,  a  mist  of  love  and  beauty, 
setting  off  the  goddess  of  his  heart. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
are  an  industrious  people,  and  a  domestie 
people,  and  an  honest  pecmle.  And  though 
we  are  aware  that  at  tne  bidding  of  Btlkms 
it  is  our  duty  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
Neapolitans,  we  make  bold  very  much  to  pre- 
fer the  fishing  people  of  our  French  waterhig- 
place— especuJly  since  our  last  visit  to  Naples 
within  these  twelvemonths,  when  we  found 
only  four  conditions  of  men  remaining  in  the 
whole  city :  to  wit,  lazzaroni,  priests,  spies, 
and  soldiers,  and  all  of  them  beggars ;  the 
paternal  government  having  banished  ail  its 
subjects  except  the  rascals. 

But  we  can  never  henceforth  separate  our 
French  watering-place  from  our  own  landlord 
of  two  summers,  M.  Loyal  Devasseur,  citizen 
and  town-couneill(»r.  Permit  us  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  presentii^  M.  Loyal  Devasseur. 

His  own  fEmuly  name  is  simj^y  Loyal ;  but» 
as  he  is  married,  and  as  in  that  part  of  iVance 
a  husband  always  adds  to  his  own  name  the 
&mily  name  of  his  wif<^  he  writes  himself 
Loyal  Pevasseur.  He  owns  a  compact  little 
estate  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  acres  on  a  lofty 
hill-side,  and  on  it  he  has  built  two  country 
houses  which  he  lets  fumii^ed.  They  are  by 
many  degrees  the  best  houses  that  are  so  leit 
near  our  French  watering-place ;  we  have  had 
the  honour  of  living  in  both,  and  can  testify.  The 
entrance-hall  of  the  first  we  inhabited,  was 
ornamented  with  a  plan  of  the  estate,  repre- 
senting it  as  about  twice  the  size  of  Ireland ; 
insomuch  that  when  we  were  yet  new  to  the 
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Property  (M.  Loyal  always  speaks  of  it  as 
"  la  propri6t6  **)  we  weDt  three  miles  straight 
on  end,  in  search  of  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz— 
which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  immediately 
outside  the  window.  The  Chateau  of  the  Old 
Guard,  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and, 
according  to  the  plan,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  little  dining  room,  we  sought  iu  vaiu  for 
a  week,  until,  happening  one  evening  to  sit 
upon  a  bench  in  tne  forest  (forest  in  the  plan), 
a  few  yards  from  the  house-door,  we  observed 
at  our  feet,  in  the  ignominious  circumstances 
of  being  upside  down  and  greenly  rotten,  the 
Old  Guard  nimself:  that  is  to  say,  the  painted 
e&gj  of  a  member  of  that  distinguished  corps, 
seven  feet  hich,  and  in  the  act  of  carrying 
arms,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  blown 
down  in  the  previous  winter.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  M.  Loyal  is  a  staunch  admirer  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  He  is  an  old  soldier  himself 
-—captain  of  the  National  Guard,  with  a  hand- 
some gold  vase  on  his  chimnevpiece,  presented 
to  him  by  his  company — and  his  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  general  is  enthu- 
siastic. Medallions  of  him,  portraits  of  him, 
busts  of  him,  pictures  of  him,  are  thickly 
sprinkled  all  over  the  property.  During  the 
first  month  of  our  occupation,  it  was  our  afflic- 
tion to  be  constantly  knocking  down  Napo- 
leon :  if  we  touched  a  shelf  in  a  dark  comer, 
he  toppled  over  with  a  crash ;  and  every  door 
we  opened,  shook  him  to .  the  souL  Yet  M. 
Loyal  is  not  a  man  of  mere  castles  in  the  air, 
or,  as  he  would  say,  in  Spain.  He  has  a 
specially  practical,  contriving,  clever,  skilful 
eye  and  hand.  His  houses  are  delightful  He 
unites  French  elegance  and  English  comfort, 
in  a  happy  manner  quite  his  own.  He  has  an 
extraorcfinary  genius  for  making  tasteful  little 
bedrooms  in  angles  of  his  roofs,  which  an 
Englishman  would  as  soon  think  of  turning 
to  any  account,  as  he  would  think  of  cultivat- 
ing the  Desert.  We  have  ourself  reposed 
deliciously,  iu  an  elegant  chamber  of  M.  Loyal's 
construction,  with  our  head  as  nearly  in  the 
kitchen  chimney-pot  as  we  can  conceive  it 
likely  for  the  head  of  any  gentleman,  not 
by  profession  a  Sweep,  to  be.  And  into  what- 
soever strange  nook  M.  Loyal's  genius  pene- 
trates, it,  iu  that  nook,  infallibly  constructs  a 
cupboard  and  a  row  of  pegs.  In  either  of  our 
houses,  we  could  have  put  away  the  knap- 
sacks and  hung  up  the  hats,  of  the  whole 
regiment  of  Guides. 

Aforetime,  M.  Loyal  was  a  tradesman  in 
the  town.  You  can  transact  business  with 
no  present  tradesman  iu  the  town,  and  give 
your  card  "  chez  M.  Loyal,"  but  a  brighter 
face  shines  upon  you  directly.  We  doubt  if 
there  is,  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  a  man  so 
universally  pleasant  in  the  minds  of  people  as 
M.  Loyal  is  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of 
our  French  watering-place.  They  rub  their 
hands  and  laugh  when  they  epeak  of  him. 
Ah,  but  he  \b  such  a  good  child,  such  a  brave 
boy,  such  a  generous  spirit,  that  Monsieur 
Loyal  I    It  is  the  honest  truth.    M.  Loyal*s 


nature  is  the  nature  of  a  geutleman.  He 
cultivates  his  ground  with  his  own  hands 
(assisted  by  one  little  labourer,  who  falls  into 
a  fit  now  and  then) ;  and  he  digs  and  delves 
from  mom  to  eve  in  prodigious  perspirations 
— ^"  works  always,"  as  he  says — ^but,  cover 
him  with  dust,  mud,  weeds,  water,  any  stains 
you  will,  you  never  can  cover  the  gentleman 
in  M.  Loyal.  A  portly,  upright,  broad- 
shouldered,  brown-faced  man,  whose  soldierly 
bearing  gives  him  the  appearance  of  being 
taller  than  he  is,  look  into  the  bright  eye  of 
M.  Loyal,  standing  before  you  in  his  working 
blouse  and  cap,  not  particularly  well  shavecL 
and,  it  may  be,  very  earthy,  and  you  shall 
discern  in  M.  Loyal  a  geutleman  whose  true 
politeness  is  in  grain,  and  confirmation  of 
whose  word  by  ms  bond  you  would  blush  to 
think  ot  Not  without  reason  is  M.  Loyal 
when  he  tells  that  story,  in  his  own  vivacious 
way,  of  his  travelling  to  Fulham,  near  Lon- 
don, to  buy  all  these  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  trees  you  now  see  upon  the  Property,  then  a 
bare,  bleak  hill ;  and  of  his  sojourning  in 
Fulham  thi*ee  months;  and  of  his  jovial  even- 
ings with  the  market- gardeners ;  and  of  the 
crowning  banquet  before  his  departure,  when 
the  market-gardeners  rose  as  one  man, 
clinked  their  glasses  all  together  (as  the  cus- 
tom at  Fulham  is),  and  cried,  **  Vive  Loyal !  " 
M.  Loyal  has  an  agreeable  wife,  but  no 
family ;  and  he  loves  to  drill  the  children  of 
his  tenants,  or  run  races  with  them,  or  do 
anything  with  them,  or  for  them,  that  is 
good-natured.  He  is  of  a  highly  convivial 
temperament,  and  his  hospitality  is  un- 
bounded. Billet  a  soldier  on  him,  and  he  is 
delighted.  Five-and-thirty  soldiei-s  had  M. 
Loyal  billeted  on  him  this  present  summer, 
and  they  all  got  fat  and  red-faced  in  two 
days.  It  became  a  legend  among  the  troops 
that  whosoever  got  billeted  on  M.  Loyal,  rolled 
in  clover ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  the  fortunate 
man  who  df*ew  the  billet  *^  M.  Loyal  Devaa- 
seur  "  always  leaped  into  the  air,  though  in 
heavy  marching  order.  M.  Loyal  cannot 
bear  to  admit  anything  that  might  seem  by 
any  implication  to  disparage  the  military 
profession.  We  hinted  to  him  once,  that  we 
were  conscious  of  a  remote  doubt  arising  in  our 
mind,  whether  a  sou  a  day  for  pocket  money, 
tobacco,  stockings,  drink,  washing,  and  social 
pleasures  in  general,  left  a  very  large  margin 
for  a  soldier's  enjoyment.  Pardon  !  said  Mon- 
sieur Loyal,  rather  wincing.  It  was  not  a  for- 
tune, but — h  la  bonne  heure — it  was  better 
than  it  used  to  be !  What,  we  asked  him 
on  another  occasion,  were  all  those  neighbour- 
ing peasants,  each  living  with  his  family  in 
one  room,  and  each  having  a  soldier  ((^eihaps 
two)  billeted  on  him  every  other  night,  re- 
quired to  provide  for  those  soldiers  f 
«*  Faith  ! "  said  M.  Loyal,  reluctantly  ;  "a  bed, 
monsieur,  and  fire  to  cook  with,  and  a  candle. 
Andtheyshare  theirsupperwith those  soldiers. 
It  is  not  possible  that  they  could  eat  aloue." — 
*^  And  what  allowance  do  they  get  for  this  7  " 
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said  we.  Monsieur  Loyal  drew  himself  up 
tftller,  took  a  step  back,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Iiis  breast,  and  said,  with  majesty,  as  speaking 
for  himself  and  all  France,  *'  Monsieur,  it  is 
a  contribution  to  the  State !  *' 

It  is  never  going  to  rain,  according  to  M 
Loyal.  When  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it 
is  now  raining  in  torrents,  he  says  it  will  be 
fine — charming — ^magnificent — ^to-morrow.  It 
is  never  hot  on  the  Property,  he  contends. 
Likewise  it  is  never  cold.  The  flowers,  he 
says,  come  out,  delighting  to  grow  there ;  it 
is  like  Paradise  this  morning  ;  it  is  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  He  is  a  little  fanciful  in 
his  language:  smilingly  observing  of  Madame 
Loyal,  when  she  is  absent  at  vespers,  that  she 
is  ''gone  to  her  salvation*' — all&  &  son  salut. 
He  has  a  great  enjoyment  of  tobacco,  but 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  continue  smoking 
face  to  face  with  a  lady.  His  short  black  pipe 
immediately  goes  into  his  breast  pocket, 
scorches  his  blouse,  and  nearly  sets  him  on 
fire.  In  the  Town  Council  and  on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  he  appears  in  a  full  suit  of 
black,  with  a  waistcoat  of  magnificent  breadth 
across  the  chest,  and  a  shirt-collar  of  fabulous 
proportions.  Good  M.  Loyal !  Under  blouse 
or  waistcoat,  he  carries  one  of  the  gentlest 
hearts  that  beat  in  a  nation  teeming  with 
gentle  people.  He  has  had  losses,  and  has  been 
at  his  best  under  them.  Not  only  the  loss  of 
his  way  by  night  in  theFulham  times — when  a 
bad  subject  of  an  Englishman,  under  pretence 
of  seeing  him  home,  took  him  into  all  the 
night  public-houses,  drank  "arfanarf"  in 
evei-y  one  at  his  expense,  and  finally  fled, 
leaving  him  shipwrecked  at  Cleefeeway,  which 
we  apprehend  to  be  Ratclifle  Highway — ^but 
heavier  losses  than  that.  Long  ago,  a  family 
of  children  and  a  mother  were  left  in  one  of 
his  houses,  without  money,  a  whole  year. 
M  Loyal — ^anything  but  as  rich  as  we  wish 
he  had  been — ^had  not  the  heart  to  say  ^  you 
must  go ;''  so  they  stayed  on  and  stayed  on, 
and  paying-tenants  who  would  have  come  in 
coulant  come  in,  and  at  last  they  managed  to 
get  helped  home  across  the  water,  and  M. 
Loyal  kissed  the  whole  group,  and  said 
"  Adieu,  my  poor  infants  ! "  and  sat  down  in 
their  deserted  salon  and  smoked  his  pipe  of 
peace.—"  The  rent,  M.  Loyal  1 "  «  Eh !  well ! 
The  rent!*'  M.  Loyal  shakes  his  head.  "Le 
bon  Dieu,"  says  M.  Loyal  presently,  "will 
recompense  me,**  and  he  laughs  and  smokes 
his  pipe  of  peace.  May  he  smoke  it  on  the 
Property,  and  not  be  recompensed,  these 
fifty  years ! 

There  are  public  amusements  in  our  French 
watering-place,  or  it  would  not  be  French. 
They  are  very  popular,  and  very  cheap. 
The  sea-bathing — which  may  rank  as  the 
most  favoured  daylight  entei'tainment,  inas- 
much as  the  French  visitors  bathe  all  day 
long,  and  seldom  appear  to  think  of  remain- 
ing less  than  an  hour  at  a  time  in  the 
water — ^is  astoundingly  cheap.  Omnibuses 
convey  you,  if  you  please,  from  a  convenient 


part  of  the  town  to  the  beach  and  back 
again ;  you  have  a  clean  and  comfortable 
bathing-machine,  dress,  linen,  and  all  appli- 
ances ;  and  the  charge  for  the  whole  is  half- 
a-franc,  or  fivepence.  On  the  pier^  there  is 
usually  a  guitar,  which,  seems  presumptuously 
enough  to  set  its  tinkling  against  the  deep 
hoarseness  of  the  sea,  and  thej^  is  always  some 
boy  or  woman  who  sings,  without  any  voice, 
little  songs  without  any  tune  :  the  strain  we 
have  most  frequently  heard  being  an  appeal 
to  "  the  sportsman  **  not  to  bag  that  choicest 
of  game,  the  swallow.  For  bathing  purposes, 
we  have  also  a  subscription  establishment  with 
an  esplanade,  where  people  lounge  about  with 
telescopes,  and  seem  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
weariness  for  their  money ;  and  we  have 
also  an  association  of  individual  machine- 
proprietors  combined  against  this  formidable 
rival.  M.  F6roce,  our  own  particular  friend 
in  the  bathing  line,  is  one  of  these.  How  he 
ever  came  by  his  name,  we  cannot  imagine. 
He  is  as  gentle  and  polite  a  man  as  M.  I^yal 
Devasseur  himself ;  immensely  stout  withal, 
and  of  a  beaming  aspect.  M.  F^roce  has 
saved  so  many  people  from  drowning,  and 
has  been  decora  tea  with  so  many  medals 
in  coDsequence,  that  his  stoutness  seems  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence  to  enable 
him  to  wear  them ;  if  his  girth  were  the 
girth  of  an  ordinary  man,  he  could  never 
hang  them  on,  all  at  once.  It  is  only  on  very 
great  occasions  that  M.  F6roce  displays  his 
shining  honours.  At  other  times  they  lie  by, 
with  rolls  of  manuscript  testifying  to  the 
causes  of  their  presentation,  in  a  huge  glass 
case  in  the  red-sofa*d  salon  of  his  private 
residence  on  the  beach,  where  M  F6roce  also 
keeps  his  family  pictures,  his  portraits  of 
himself  as  he  appears  both  in  bathing  life 
and  in  private  life,  his  little  boats  that  rock 
by  clockwork,  and  his  other  ornamentiil 
possessions. 

Then,  we  have  a  commodious  and  gay 
Theatre— or  had,  for  it  is  burned  down  now— 
whei*e  the  opera  was  always  preceded  by  a 
vaudeville,  in  which  (as  usual)  everybody, 
down  to  the  little  old  man  with  the  large  hat 
and  the  little  cane  and  tassel,  who  always 

Elayed  either  my  Uncle  or  my  Papa,  suddenly 
roke  out  of  the  dialogue  into  the  mildest 
vocal  snatches,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  unac- 
customed strangers  from  Great  Britain,  who 
never  could  make  out  when  they  were  singing 
and  when  they  were  talking — ^and  indeed  it 
was  pretty  much  the  same.  But,  the  caterers 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  to  whom  we  are 
most  beholden,  are  the  Society  of  Welldoing, 
who  are  active  all  the  summer,  ai^d  give  the 
proceeds  of  their  good  works  to  the  poor. 
Some  of  the  most  agreeable  flutes  they  con- 
trive, are  announced  as  ''Dedicated  to  the 
children  ;**  and  the  taste  with  which  they  turn 
a  small  public  enclosure  into  an  elegant 
garden  beautifully  illuminated ;  and  the 
thorough-going  heartiness  and  energy  with 
which  they  personally  direct  the   childish 
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plea8ui«0 ;  are  supremely  deli^tful.  For 
livepenoe  a  head,  we  have  on  these  occaaions 
donkey  races  with  SngHah  ^  Jokeis,**  and 
other  ni8tie«ports  ;  lotteries  for  toys;  round- 
aboats,  daascing  on  the  grass  to  the  mnsio  of 
an  admirable  band,  -fij^balloons,  and  fire- 
works. Further,  almost  everj  week  all 
through  the  summer — ^ncfver  mind,  now,  on 
what  day  of  the  week — there  is  a  f^ 
in  some  adjoining  ylllage  (called  is  that 
part  of  ihe  coiratry  a  Dueasse),  where 
the  people — really  the  j?€Offo— dance  on  the 
green  tnrf  in  the  open  air,  round  a  little 
orchestra,  that  seems  itseif  to  dance,  there  is 
such  an  airy  motion  of  ftigs  and  stnamers  all 
about  it.  And  we  do  not  suppose  that  between 
the  Torrid  Zone  and  the  North  Pole  there  are 
to  be  found  male  dancers  with  sixdi  astonish- 
ingly loose  legs,  fomished  with  so  many 
joints  in  wrong  places^  utterly  unknown  to 
Professor  Owen,  m  those  who  here  dLqsort 
themselves.  Sometimes,  tiie  fite  apper- 
tains to  a  particular  tntde;  you  will  see 
among  the  cheerful  yoixng  women  at  the 
joint  I>uoas6e  of  the  milliners  and  tailors,  a 
wholesome  knowledge  «f  the  art  of  makine 
common  and  cheap  things  vncommon  and 
pretty,  by  sood  aesise  and  good  taste,  that  is 
a  praotioal  less<m  to  any  raiSc  of  society  in  a 
whole  island  we  could  mention.  The  oddest 
feature  ai  these  agreeable  soenee  is  the  ever- 
lajsting  Boundabout  (we  preserve  an  En^iah 
word  wherever  we  can,  as  w«  tare  writing  the 
Engli^  langnage),  on  the  wooden  horses  of 
which  machine  crown-np  people  of  all  ages 
are  wound  round  and  round  with  the  utmost 
scdemnity,  while  the  proprietor's  wife  grinds 
an  organ,  capable  of  only  one  tune,  in  ihe 
centre. 

As  to  the  boarding-houses  of  our  French 
watei*ing-^laoe,  they  are  Legion,  and  would 
require  a  distmot  treatise,  it  is  not  without 
a  sentiment  of  national  pride  that  we  believe 
them  to  contain  more  bores  from  the  shores 
of  Albion  than  all  the  clubs  in  London.  As 
you  walk  timidly  in  their  neighbourhood,  the 
very  neckcloths  and  hats  of  your  elderly 
compatriots  cry  to  you  from  the  stones  of  the 
streets,  "  We  are  Bores — avoid  us  ! "  We 
have  nearer  overheard  at  street  comers  such 
lunatic  scraps  of  political  and  social  discus- 
sion as  arooDg  these  dear  countrymen  of  ours. 
They  believe  everything  that  is  impoasible 
and  nothing  that  is  true.  Th^  carry  rumours, 
and  ask  questions,  and  make  eorre<^oas  and 
improvements  on  one  another,  staggering  to 
the  human  intellect  And  t^ey  are  for  ever 
rushing  into  the  fikiglish  library,  propounding 
such  incomprehensible  paradoxes  to  ^e  fair 
mistress  of  that  establishment,  that  we  beg  to 
recommend  her  to  her  Majesty's  graeious 
consideration  as  a  fit  object  for  a  pension. 

The  English  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  of  our  French  watering-place, 
and  are  deservedly  addressed  and  respected 
in  many  ways.  Some  of  the  surface-addresses 
to  them  are  odd  enough,  «•  when  a  laundress 


puts  a  placard  outside  her  house  announcing 
her  possession  of  that  curious  !^tish  instru- 
ment, a  **  Mingle  ; "  or  when  a  tafvwn-keeper 
provides  acoommodation  for  the  celebrated 
English  game  of  *'  Nekemdon."  "Bat,  to  us,, 
it  IS  not  the  least  pleasant  feature  of  our 
Frendi  watering-plaoe  that  a  lon|^  and  con- 
stairt  fusion  of  the  two  great  nations  there^ 
has  taught  each  to  like  the  other,  and  to  iearn 
from  ti^  other,  and  to  rise  superior  to  the 
absurd  prejudices  that  have  lingered  among 
the  weiUc  and  ^orant  in  both  coontries 
equally. 

Drumming  and  trumpeting  of  course  go 
on  for  ever  in  o«r  French  watering-place. 
Fiag-flying  is  at  a  premicnn,  too ;  but,  we 
diemully  avow  that  we  consider  a  flag  a  very 
pretty  <^ect,  and  that  we  take  such  out- 
ward signs  of  innoecBt  liveliness  to  aur  heart 
of  hearts.  The  people,  in  Uie  town  and  in 
the  country,  are  a  busy  people  who  work  hard  ; 
they  aite  sober,  temperate,  good-humoured,, 
light-hearted,  and  generally  remarkable  for 
their  engaging  manners.  Few  just  men,  not 
immoderately  bilious,  could  see  them  in  their 
recreations  withoat  very  much  respecting  the 
character  that  is  so  easUy,  so  harmlessly,  and 
so  simply,  pleased. 


THE  HOME  OFFICE. 

Wx  intend  to  give,  in  the  way  of  an  occa- 
sional  sketch,  a  plain  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  business  of  this 
country  is  transacted. 

Our  Home  AdministrflPiion  is  prended  over 
in  these  days  by  one  of  the  four  prlncipni 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  ofGice  of  Home 
Minister  is  but  a^  young  one  ;  indeed,  the 
Secretaries  of  State  have  all  come  into  exist- 
ence since  the  revolution  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight.  Before  tiiat  event  our 
monardhs  not  only  reigned,  but  governed; 
their  advisers  were  made  responsilSe  for  acts 
of  government,  but  th^  were  acts  conforming 
strictly  to  the  royal  wilL  The  King  wajB  ad- 
vised only  by  his  Privy  Council.  The  Cabinet 
—which  was  the  name  given  to  a  committee 
chosen  from  the  Privy  Coundl — gradually 
came  to  be  substituted  for  the  entire  body,  m 
transacting  government  business.  The  King's 
secreta^'y  acted  as  tike  Privy  Oouncirs  derk^ 
but  had  no  aiuthority  to  do  more  than  obey 
the  orders  he  received  from  those  to  whom  he 
was  a  servant.  After  ti&e  Cabinet  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  Council,  tlie  office  of 
secretary  became  naturally  more  important^ 
and  it  soon  happened  that  next  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  he  was 
ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  state. 

After  the  revcdution,  public  business  in- 
creased, and  two  Secretaries  of  State  were 
appointed,  between  whom  the  wco-k  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  England  had  part  in  it,  was 
divided :  one  being  secretary  for  t^e  northern 
half  of  the  globe :  the  other  for  the  southeiiu 
To  the  northern  department  b^onged  not  only 
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our  own  island  and  its  domeeiie  affidrs,  bat 
also  the  maimgenwnt  of  its  relations  with  moot 
of  the  states  c?  Europe,  and  with  many  impor- 
tant colonies.  Mndi  of  the  colonial  business 
was,  however,  taken  off  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  This  secretarial  division  of  the 
north  and  south  continued  nntil  the  reign  of 
Qeorgb  the  Third  ;  when  a  third  Secretuy  of 
Stete  was  i4>pointed.  After  the  loss  of  the 
North  American  colonies,  the  ofHoe  of  third 
secretary  w«3  abolished  ;  but  it  was  revived 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war.  Then 
the  business  of  the  eoontry  was  distributed 
nearly  aecordang  to  its  present  form;  three 
secretaries  of  state  pvesided  ovQr  three  great 
offices — the  Home,  the  Joreigp,  and  the 
Colonial.  War  bnsinees  was  assigned  to  the 
Colonial  Office ;  bnt^  very  recently,  that  has 
been  trausferr^  to  a  fourth  secretary,  the 
Minister  of  War. 

Thus  we  have  now  four  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  holding  the  patents  of  their 
appointment  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
Inngdom ;  but,  although  each  secretary  has 
his  own  peculiar  department  over  whidi  to 
premde,  ^s  patent  does  not  specify  so  jnuoh. 
It  simply  appoints  him  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  The  depart- 
ment which  he  is  to  manage  is  offioally 
expressed  only  by  the  nature  of  the  seals  tlui 
are  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Crown.  This 
general  character  ci  the  appointment  has  its 
use;  for,  sinoe  all  orders  of  the  monarch 
must  be  conveyed  through  a  Secretary  of 
State,  and  since  by  the  theory  of  our  consti- 
tution the  Queen  is  supposed  always  to  have  a 
Secretary  of  State  in  attendance  to  receive 
the  royei  orders,  it  is  convenient  that  one 
seeretiury  should  hav^  power  to  act  for  ano- 
ther in  any  case  of  great  emergency,  or  when 
Urn  Crown  is  distant  from  London, 

The  Home  Secretary  has  the  usual  Secretary 
of  State's  salary,  five  Urausand  pounds  a  vear. 
It  used  to  be  more.  He  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  right  working  of  our  lavrs 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but,  in  practice,  his 
attention  is  required  chiefly  on  behaif  of 
Ikigland.  Ireland  still  has  its  home  affiiirs 
Boanaged  at  a  cost  of  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
saud  pounds  a  year,  by  a  Viceroy,  whose 
single  salary  is  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
besides  more  than  another  six  thousand  for 
his  household.  In  Scotland  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate— ^who  is  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
and  IB  attached  to  the*  political  fortunes  of  the 
ministry — performs  the  work  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  Nor  has  the  Home  Secretary  much 
patronage.  The  church  patronage  chiefly 
beloDgs  by  legal  ri^t  to  the  Lord  CSiancell<H', 
and  i^rtly  by  custom  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
Agam,  though  responsibte  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  judges  and  county  magistrates,  the 
Home  ^cretary  has  not  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing them.  He  transacts  business  at  the 
Home  Office  in  Whitehall.  The  oost  of  this 
office,  with  a  staff  of  thirty-eight  persons,  is 


about  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  five 
thousand  of  whieh  is  expended  upon  super- 
annuati<m  allowances.  The  staff  is  as  follows : 
First  there  is  the  chief  with  &Ye  thousand 
a-year.  Next  come  the  two  under  secretaries. 
Mx.  Under  Secretary  A  is  permaneut  and  not 
political;  he  receives  two  thousand  a  year: 
generally  he  is  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation, 
who  has  had  large  experience  in  crimiual 
j  urisprudence.  Mr.  Under  Secretary  B  comes 
in  and  goes  out  with  the  ministry.  He  is  the 
parliamentary  or  politioai  under  secretary, 
receives  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  represents  his 
chief  or  assists  him  as  far  as  may  be  neoeesary 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attends  gene- 
rally to  the  minor  official  business  of  his 
department.  Length  of  service  gives  a  pension 
to  Permanent  Under  Secretary  A,  bat  none 
to  Political  Under  Secretaiy  K  Next  in 
unportanee  is  the  counsel  who  is  the  cook  and 
coufeetioner  of  acts  of  Parliament.  His  salary 
is  two  thovsand  a-year. 

Then  we  come  to  the  d^^ks,  who  are 
arranged  in  four  divisions,  with  a  senior  dark 
heading  each,  and  a  chief  clerk  over  aU.  Each 
derk  receives  his  first  appointment  at  an 
early  age,  and  undergoes  no  examiaatiou,  but 
works  for  a  twebrenumth  on  trial ;  but,  onee 
established,  the  Home  Office  derk  is,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  always  improving  his  position. 
Thus  young  Mr.  C.  begins  with  one  hundred 
and  fi&y  pounds  a-year,  and  every  year  hia 
income  increases  by  ten  pounds,  untU  he  is  a 
junior  of  fifteen  vears  standing,  when  he 
receives  three  hundred  a-year.  At  that  sum 
he  may  atop  for  the  remainder  of  his  li&L  if 
there  be  any  fiiult  in  him  that  impedes  nis 
promotion  into  the  next  rank  of  clerkships. 
If  not,  he  may  rise  from  class  to  class  to 
receive  eighthundred.  The  chief  derk's  salary 
moimts  trmn  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand 
pounds  Sryear.  The  senior  classes  are  supplied 
only  by  promotion  from  tiie  junior  eiaases. 
Thus  the  income  of  a  government  clerk  is 
cai-efully  regulated  according  to  length  of 
service. 

Then  there  are  certain  retiring  allowanoes 
and  pensions.  Some  of  the  great  c^lcers  of 
state,  including  the  Home  Secretary,  are 
entitled,  after  two  years*  service,  to  a  pen- 
sion of  two  tfaoQsand  a-year.  But  it  is 
provided  that  there  mast  not  be  more  than 
tour  ex-ministeDB  in  receipt  of  such  pension  at 
any  one  time,  and  that  the  "receiver  shall  in 
each  case  declare  that  he  is  a  person  of  small 
fortune.  This  pension  is  therefore  seldom 
sought)  and  is  enjoyed  at  present  only  by  one 
gentleman.  To  form  a  superamiuation  fund 
lor  permanent  officials,  an  abatement  of  five 
per  cent  is  made  from  all  salaries  paid  to  derka 
and  others,  and  tke  retiring  allowance  is 
proportianed  to  the  length  of  previous  service. 
After  working  fi>r  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
four  years,  the  pension  is  a  qnorter  of  the 
salary  and  so  on,  more  being  jMiid  for  longei* 
service,  up  to  a  service  of  thirty-five  yeara  ; 
which  ensures  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds 
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of  the  salary.  No  pension  is  granted  to  any 
person  under  the  age  of  sixty-five,  except 
upon  the  furnishing  of  proof  that  he  has 
become  unfit  for  work. 

Business  at  the  Home  Office  is  commenced 
every  day  by  one  of  tlie  senior  clerks  and  the 
libi^arian,  who  acts  as  registrar.  These  gen- 
tlemen open  and  register  the  letters  brought 
in  by  the  postman.  After  I'egistry  these  are 
sorted  and  delivered  to  the  senior  clerks  of 
the  classes  to  which  they  may  respectively 
belong;  a  senior  clerk  extracts  the  pith  of 
each,  minutes  it  in  a  few  words,  appends  his 
suggestions,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  also  the 
form  of  answer  to  a  question,  or  the  practical 
way  of  dealing;  with  the  subject  brought  under 
discussion.  Where  references  are  required 
he  makes  them  ;  where  a  letter  is  one  link  in 
a  long  and  inti*icate  correspondence,  he  adds 
whatever  retrospect  or  analysis  he  may  think 
necessary  to  refresh  the  memory  of  his  chiefs. 
The  senior  clei'k  having  thus  dealt  with  them, 
sends  the  letters  and  paf>ers  on  to  the  Perma- 
nent Undersecretary,  wno  passes  them  up  with 
his  own  notes  and  comments  to  the  Political 
Under  Secretary,  through  whose  hands  they 
reach  the  head  of  th«  department.  The  Home 
Secretary  having,  attacked  statements  of  his 
wishes  or  opinions  to  the  papers  laid  before 
him,  they  are  returned,  by-  the  same  road 
to  the  senior  clerks.  It  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  each  senior  clerk  to  see  that 
no  point  in  the  Home  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions is  at  variance  with  law,  fact,  or  pre- 
cedent, and  to  call  attention  to  any  errors 
that  he  may  detect  before  executing  the 
orders  he  receives.  Drafto  are  often  pi^e- 
pared  by  the  Permanent  Undersecretary; 
bat  everything  done  has  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Political  Under  Secretary,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  is  the  ordinary  legal  adviser ;  for  the 
bill-prepanng  counsel  has  enough  of  his  own 
work  upon  his  hands — so  much  of  it,  indeed, 
that  aa  a  condition  of  his  appointment  he  is 
restrained  from  private  practice.  If  he 
should  have  spare  time,  Jie  may  be  required 
to  prepare  bills  £or  the  government  depart- 
ments. 

The  foor  sections  of  the  Home  Office  busi- 
ness axe  the  following : — ^The  chief  clerk  is  at 
the  head  of  the  most  important,  namely, 
that  which  prepares  aE  commissions,  instru- 
ments, aiid  appointmenta  that  have  to  receive 
the  Queen^a .  si^  manual.  They  indude 
civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  peerage,  hono- 
rary, and  other  appointments  of  whatever 
kind ;  charters,  commissions  of  inquiry,  and 
licences  of  sundry  sorte.  This  is  of  course 
delicate  work,  and  it  is  the  chief  clerk's 
business  to  see  that  the  documents  issued 
from  his  department  are  made  fit  to  receive 
and  do  receive  the  royal  signature,  and  the 
counter  signature  of  the  chief  Secretary. 
The  chief  clerk  has  to  superintend  also  the 
payment  of  all  salaries,  allowances,  and  bills, 
and  to  prepare  all  returns  asked  from  the 


Home  Office  by  parliament.  Four  or  five 
junior  clerks  are  commonly  at  work  under 
this  official. 

Another  distinct  section  of  Home  Office 
business  is  formed  by  the  correspondence 
with  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  and  other 
magistrates  in  England,  and  with  the  chief 
authorities  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel .  Islands.  A  third  section  has 
charge  of  the  yeoman  17  and  militia  busi- 
ness; and  to  a  fourth  is  entrusted  the 
correspondence  arising  out  of  addresses 
to  the  Queen.  There  is  a  special  section 
also  devoted  to  criminal  business ;  with 
a  keeper  of  criminal  registers,  who  ana- 
lyses and  reports  annually  upon  the  whole 
body  of  criminal  returns.  Again,  there  is  a 
clerk  who  keeps  a  register  of  aliens  who  come 
into  the  country,  and  prepaies,  when  requisite, 
letters  of  naturalisation. 

One  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  Home 
Secretary  is  to  consider  appeals  on  behalf  of 
persons  under  sentence  of  death.  To  him 
only  can  appeal  in  such  cases  be  made.  He 
institutes  inquiry,  and  recommends  the  Crown 
to  respite,  to  pardon,  or  to  pass  milder  sen- 
tences. If  he  can  see  no  cause  for  inter- 
ference he  is  silent)  and  the  law  takes  its 
course. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  charge  of  the 
internal  defences  of  the  country,  and  commu- 
nicates on  that  subject  with  the  Commander  • 
in-Chief,  and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. Upon  the  application  of  the  Secretary- 
at-War,  it  is  the  Home  Secretary  who  orders 
the  issue  of  arms  to  the  Queen's  ti*oops,  and 
who  makes  out  commissions.  No  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  allowed  powers  that  he  could 
pervert  on  any  large  scale  to  the  damage  of 
the  constitution.  The  soldiers,  however,  upon 
whom  the  country  depends  in  case  of  invasion 
for  defence  of  hearth  and  home,  are  the 
militia — the  ancient,  national,  and  permanent 
body  of  soldiery  as  distujguished  from  the 
regular  army ;  which  is  maintained  only  by 
parliamentary  vote  from  year  to  year.  The 
militia  is  in  each  county  a  local  force,  raised 
by  enlistment  and  bounty ;  or,  if  necessary, 
by  ballot  or  conscription.  The  lord-lieutenant 
is  the  chief  and  appoints  his  own  deputy- 
lieutenants — unpaid  officers — who  carry  out, 
in  their  separate  districts,  all  the  details 
of  raising  the  force,  except  appointing  the 
adjutants.  He  also  nominates  all  other  officers^ 
and  these,  if  above  the  rank  of  captain  must 
be  county  landowners.  The  ordinary  strength 
of  the  English  militia  is  fixed  at  eighty  thou- 
sand men :  in  the  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
may  be  called  to  serve ;  but  not  unless  such 
increase  has  received  the  sanction  of  an 
assembled  parliament  within  fourteen  days 
after  it  was  ordered.  The  Irish  militia  force 
is  twenty  thousand  strong ;  the  Scotch,  ten 
thousand.  The  raising  of  the  force  is  nomi- 
nally regulated  by  omer  of  Privy  Council, 
really  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  also  issues 
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general  rules  for  eecttrinff  a  proper  choice  of 
officers,  for  enabling  an  abunaance  of  men  in 
one  county  to  compensate  for  dearth  in  an- 
other, and  for  ordering  a  local  ballot  when 
in  any  county  there  may  be  an  undue  paudty 
of  Yolunteers.  He  instructs  lord-lieutenauts 
in  what  mauner  to  co-operate ;  has,  in  fact,  a 
supreme  control  over  all  the  arrangements  in 
connexion  with  this  creat  defensive  force. 
He  calls  out  the  banas  for  training  once  a 
year,  or  absolves  them  at  any  time  from  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  He  appoints  a 
general  officer  to  command  them,  and 
orders  them  to  fight  when  they  must  fight ; 
but  only  for  the  protection  of  their  homes. 
It  is  only  when  under  training  or  perma- 
nently embodied,  that  militia-men  are  paid; 
although  a  small  permanent  staff  is  com- 
monly maintained  in  each  county-town  as  a 
nucleus  of  organisation,  ready  against  any 
day  of  need.  Militia  pay  is  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  regular  pay  of  the  army,  and  comes 
out  of  the  resources  of  the  state ;  not  of  the 
county.  The  last  yearly  Yot-e  for  the  costs  of 
our  militia  service  was  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  force  consists  only  of 
infantry  and  foot  artillery. 

Cavalry  is  provided  by  the  yeomanry,  or 
volunteer  corps,  over  which  also  the  Home 
Secretary  has  control.  Such  corps  can  only 
be  formed  with  his  sanction,  and  can  be  dis- 
banded at  his  command.  They  commonly 
provide  their  own  arms  and  equipments  ;  but 
the  Home  minister  can  order  arms  to  be  sup- 
plied to  them  from  public  stores.  Their 
private  rules  must  receive  his  sanction,  and, 
only  within  the  limit  of  the  rules  thus  sanc- 
tioned, can  he  use  their  services.  The  yeo- 
manry that  have  formed  cavalry  corps,  gene- 
rally assemble  for  drill  on  twelve  days  in  the 
year  ;  those  that  have  formed  infantry  corps 
on  twenty-four  days.  During  this  time  they 
are  exempt  from  militia  service,  from  tax 
on  horses  used  in  such  training,  and  from  turn- 
pike tolls.  The  officers  of  these  corps  are 
usually  country  gentlemen;  the  privates, 
yeomen.  They  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
Dpr  their  local  magbtrates  in  any  case  of 
not.  Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago  they 
were  employed  to  disperse  certain  public 
meetings ;  and,  being  brought  imprudently  into 
collisiou  with  the  people,  were  guilty  of  some 
cruel  excesses,  for  which  they  were  thanked 
by  government.  Discredit  was  thus  cast  on 
voluntary  corps ;  many  were  disbanded,  and 
there  is  no  great  tendency  in  these  days  to 
the  formation  of  others.  The  present  chanre 
incurred  by  the  state  on  account  of  the 
various  yeomanry  corps,  is  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand pounds  a  jear. 

Then  there  is  the  Police  Force,  another 
body  charged  with  preserving  peace  and 
|;ood  order  ;  but,  except  in  London  and 
m  Ireland,  the  Home  Secretair  has  very 
little  direct  power  over  it.  We  have  no 
state  police,  and  want  none.  Of  late  years 
county    magistrates    have  been  entitled  to 


establish  a  rural  police,  and  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  county  rates ;  but  of  this  r^ht  little  use 
is  made.  The  rural  police,  when  it  is  so  esta* 
blished,  is  entirely  managed  by  the  magis- 
trates. In  corporate  towns  the  municipal 
auUiorities  have  similar  powers,  and  establish 
a  town  poliee ;  but  this  is  in  some  in- 
stances insufllcient  in  respect  of  numbers. 
The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
maintain  such  a  police  of  its  own,  and  quite 
independent  of  the  metropolitan  police,  which 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  Home  Office. 
This  force  -is  presided  over  by  a  commis- 
sioner, whom  the  Home  Secretary  i^j^ints^ 
and  it  may  be  sent  to  perform  service  m  any 
part  of  England  at  the  bidding  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  paid  for  out  of  local  rates.  There 
are  in  London  eight  police  courts,  eaeh  pre- 
sided over  by  two  magistrates,  paid  with 
salaries  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  are  responsible  to  him  for  their  decisions. 
Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  punishment  for 
petty  offences,  and  to  Uie  committal  of  persons 
charged  witii  grave  crimes,  for  trial,  by  the 
higher  tribunals.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  state 
police,  or  constabulary,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Viceroy.  The  Scotch  police  system  is  some- 
thing like  the  English. 

The  Home  Office  is  charged  with  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  inferior  magis- 
tracy throughout  the  kingdom.  It  does  not^ 
however,  appoint  any  more  than  a  few  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  in  large  towns.  Justices 
of  the  peace,  unpaid  functionaries  who  are 
landowners,  or  Mueficed  clerg3rmen,  are  ap- 
pointed upon  recommendation  made  by  the 
lord-Ueutenants  of  their  counties  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  inserts  the  names  of 
persons  so  recommended  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  The  accepted  gentleman  may 
then  act  as  a  iustiee  upon  the  condition  of 
his  taking  certain  oaths.  He  thereafter  meets 
his  brother  justices  at  assemblies  called 
Petty  Sessions,  held  once  a  week  or  fortnight — 
commonly  at  some  respectable  inn — ^to  punish 
petty  offenders,  and  to  commit  for  all  grave 
offence.  Four  times  a  year,  also,  the  county 
magistrates  all  meet  in  Quatter  Sessions  at 
the  county  town ;  then  they  have  power  to 
punish  men  found  guilty  by  juries  of  serious 
crimes,  and  have  also  an  opportunity  of  trans- 
acting a  large  amount  of  county  business  con- 
nected with  prisons,  police,  local  taxatioD,and 
so  forthi  In  municipal  towns,  justices  of  the 
peace  are  appointed,  not  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  lora-lieutenant  to  Lord  Chanoellor. 
but  of  Town  Conneil  to  Home  Secretary.  All 
justices  of  this  kind  have  authority  only 
among  their  neighbours.  The  correction  of 
magisterial  abuses — ^which  abound,  through 
ignorance  and  other  causes— lies  with  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Matters  of  which 
that  court  does  not  take  cognisance  can  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  has  power  to  deprive  any 
backsliding  justice  of  his  commission. 
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The  Home  Offioe  has  atoa  becti 
suTM  to  aickly  tnnipilce  tmsia.  The  turn* 
pike-roads,  adnoe  iMwu^b  baye  earned  off 
much  of  their  traffio,  are  no  longejp  the  great 
traffic  arteries  they  used  to  be.  Thej 
md  are  maintained  out  of  padsL  rates  and 
statute  labour.  Turnpike  trusts  are  recjoired 
ta  miJce  annual  retuma  of  their  finaanial 
state  to  the  Home  Office.  They  are  now  not 
Tery  flourishing ;  the  state  haTing  hitherto 
abstiuDed  from  becoming  aasweralMe  for  any 
money  losses  that  the  stone  road  hae  suffered 
from  the  iron  one. 

We  have  said  that  there  ase  certain  minor 
departmenta  and  administcatioBs  doing  their 
-work  apart  from  the  Home  Office,  alSiough 
responsible  Uk  the  Home  Searetnry.  .  The 
most  responsible  of  these  are  the  inepectora 
of  prisons,  fectories,  and  nunes,  and  the 
office  of  the  Begistrar^QeneraL 

Most  of  our  prisons  are  maintained  by  the 
counties  or  municipal  towns  to  whidi  they 
belong ;  the  state  paying  for  the  maintenance 
of  prisoners  after  connctibO)  and.  same  part 
of  the  expense  of  pioeecutionB.  The  counties 
and  towns,  howerer,  arc  subject  to  certain 
laws  regulating  prison  diacipliast,  and  in* 
spectors  are  appointod,  each  to  a  given  dis- 
trict,  to  see  that  these  laws  are  earned  into 
^fect^  and  to  send  to  the  Home  Office  reports 
upon  the  misons  idaced  under  their  superri- 
sion.  In  England  there  is  a  chief  uispeetoi^ 
who  receives  a  salary  of  eight  hundred,  ana 
there  Bxe  three  others  with  seven  hundred 
pounds  a^year,  exclusive  of  travdAing  ex- 
penses. All  new  prisons  harve  to  be  bmit  on 
plans  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Prisons,  whose  establish- 
ment  eoets  about  sisteen  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Convicts,  under  sentence  of  long 
impriBonment  or  transportation,  are  not 
usually  ccmfined  in  town  or  county  jaiUr, 
but  in  convict  prisons^  built  and  maintained 
1^  the  stato  under  the  control  crt'  a  Home 
Office  Board,  called  the  Board  of  Direet^s  of 
Convict  Prisons,  whereof  the  surveyoD-general 
just  mentioned  is  the  charrman.  lie  has  two 
0<41eagues  with  salaries  of  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  establishment,  which  alao  publishes 
regular  reports,  is-  about  five  thousand  a-ycar. 

it  being  found  that  lasps  passed  for  the 
protection  of  factory  operatives  were  useless, 
mspectors  were  appointed  to  see  them  carried 
into  execution.  The  staff  consists  ot  three 
diief  inspeotoiB ;  each  with  a  thousand  a-year 
for  salaiT,  four  sub-im^ctore  at  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  tea  at  three  hun- 
dred. The  sub-inq»ector8  are  required  to 
reside  in  their  respective  districts^  A  Gtoeral 
Factory  Inpectora'  office  is  established  in 
Lond<m,  at  which  the  chief  inspectors  meet. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  department  is  not  quito 
eleven  thousand  pounds  a^ear.  There  is  a 
similar  inspection  maintained  over  mines  and 
collieries,  at  a  cost  of  between  four  and  five 
tbousuncL 


The  rtgistratioB  oC  Inrihs,  deaths,  and  nuu> 
xiagesy  throughout  the  kingdom,  made  by 
distmct  reffls&ars,  is  ooUectod,  generalised, 
and  turned  to  exceUeot  aecount,  m  the  office 
of  the  B^gistrar-General,  who  is  partly  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Home  Office.  Weekly 
and  monthly  reports  on.  the  rates  and  causes 
of  mortality  are  published  by  hia  department^ 
and  an  annual  «m«taL  report  on  vital  sta- 
tisties  ia  also  mads  by  it  and  submitted  to  the 
legislature.  Thecostof  the  whole  department 
is  upwards  of  fosty-fiva  thousand  pounds 
a*year.  A  special  grant  is  made  for  the  cost 
of  the  oensus, — the  taking  <^  which  isyof  course, 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Kegistration  Office. 

Connected  with  the  Home  Offioe,  thou^ 
less  directly  subordinato  to  it  thaa  the  de^^art- 
menta  last  mentioned,  are  the  Poor  Law 
Boards,  the  English  ficoiesiasticsi,  the  Tithe^ 
the  Endosure,  and  the  Copyhold  Ccnnmissiona. 

The  administration  of  the  poor  law  is  in  the 
hands  of  local  boards  of  guaixuana.  The  central 
board  has  only  the  task  of  supervision.  It 
Qonsists  of  a  president  (who  must  be  in  par- 
liament), paid  with  two  thousand  ^year,  and 
&  political  secretary,  with  half  that  sum,— 
these  gentlemen  being  subordinate  membets 
of  the  existing  government,  and  changing 
with  it.  A  permanent  secretary,  with  fifteen 
hundred  a-year,  is  the  other  member  of  the 
board.  Under  the  board,  are  two  assistant 
secretaries  and  ton  inspeetois,  each  paid  with 
seven  hundred  a-year,  exclusive  of  his  trar 
veiling  expenses.  Every  inflpector  has  a  clerk, 
and  keeps  up  constant  correspondence  with 
the  boards  of  guardians  in  his  district.  Thirty- 
six,  thousand  a-year  is  the  cost  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  which,  like  all  other  boards, 
makes  annual  reports  to  parliament.  The 
Lnsh  Poor  Law  Board  resembles  the  English, 
but  costs  five  thousand  a-year  more.  Li 
Scotland  there  is  no  efficient  poor  law  ;  and 
the  aupmntendenoe  of  what  there  is,  costs 
only  four  thousand  a-year.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure upon  the  8i4)port  of  poor  in  thii 
kingdom — all  being  money  pmd  out  of  local 
rates  ^-exceeds  six  millioBs  sterling.  One 
million  aryoar  wisely  spent  in  the  same  way 
for  the  furtherance  of  cleanliness  and  decency 
and  the  suj^esnon  of  disease,  would.  sur«ly 
save  three  nuUions  of  poorHrafces. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  the  official  organ  of 
communication  with  the,  heads  of  the  Esta- 
blished C^urdi :  he  watehes  all  legislation  on 
ecdesiastical  matters ;  and  the  Quetm,  as  head 
of  the  church,  speaks  through  him.  He  ia  a 
member  of  ike  English  Eedesiastical  Comr 
missicm,  which  was  established  for  the  prudent 
distribution,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
church,  of  the  surplus  wealth  accruing  from 
the  property  of  certain  episcopal  sees  and 
cathedral  establishments.  There  are  two  paid 
commissioners :  one— who  must  be  in  parlia- 
ment— is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  receives 
two  thousand  a-year  ;  the  other  is  nominated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  receives 
one  thousand  sryear.  Both  salaries  are  charged 
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agaiBtt  it0  iharck  {nr^perty  adoiiniatered ; 
but  the  cost  of  the  general  establishment 
(abemt  ^^in$  tlNm8an<l  ttyettr)  is  paid  by  the 
state.  The  commission  consists  of  a  lai^e 
miraber  of  unpaid  membeni^  t&dndhig  all  the 
bishops ;  but,  within  it,  is  a  smaller  body,  con- 
nsting  of  paid  members,  caDed  the  Church 
Estates  Commission,  which  manages  the  pro- 
perty,— while  the  larger  body  has  the  disposal 
of  the  aocming  income ;  which  willsoon  become 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a*year.  In 
Indand  thei^  is  a  ramilaar  body  charged  with 
Bumaging  th»  pr(^rty  of  ten  episcopal  sees 
that  were  sujmressed  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Tithe  Endosure  and  Copyhold  Com- 
■yanons  aare  bow  united  under  three  commi»- 
sioners,  with  one  assistant  rendent  commis- 
siouer.  The  eommntstion  of  tithes  in  kind  into 
tithes  in  nKwaey — a  work  now  nearly  completed 
—the  saperintendence  of  the  conrewion  of 
copyholds  into  freeholds — a  change  now  com- 
pulsory-—and  a  superintendence  of  the  enclo- 
sure of  waste  and  unappropriated  lands,  as 
well  as  the  fresh  division  of  lands  inconve- 
niently intermixed,  and  a  consideration  of  ap- 
plication for  \o«as  from  the  state  for  purposes 
of  drainage,  are  the  duties  of  this  consolidated 
commission  ;  of  which  the  coet  is  something 
over  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Lately,  the  Home  Secretary  has  come  to  be 
more  and  moro  charged  with  a  responsibility 
tonching  the  general  health  of  the  kingdom. 
P&rii^s  are  bound  to  furovide  places  of 
•«|mltive  fbr  their  panshioners.  The  Home 
Secretary  is  empowered  to  forbid  the  use  of 
any  intraiHaral  graveyard  dangerous  to 
health ;  and,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  inter- 
dict, it  remains  with  the  parish  to  discover 
where  aad  how  new  burial  ground  shall  be 
provided. 

By  appointing  at  the  head  of  the  Gfeneral 
Board  of  Health,  a  Minister  of  Health,  par- 
liament has  lately  recognised  in  some  degree 
the  necessity  of  eventually  placing  so  extensive 
and  serious  a  charge  as  the  care  of  public 
health  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  department 
^  the  state.  At  present  it  depends  much  on 
the  Home  Office ;  and,  where  the  Board  of 
Health  has  ne  ais^hori^  in  the  metropolis,  a 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  has  been 
acting,  or  professing  to  ao^  snbjeet  to  the 
Home  Department.  Its  action  has  produced 
madequate,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  results,  and 
ft  promise  has  been  made  to  the  public  that 
it  shall  be  soon  remodelled  !  It  greatly  needs 
to  be. 

CHIP. 

HENBY  THE  NINTH  OP  ENGLAND  I 
A  OORRBBPONDENT,  writing  about  a  King 
who  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, aanoimees  that  he  possesses  a  medtu, 
hearing  the  representation  in  bold  relief  of  a 
head,  apparently  that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
circumscription  being — *^  hen.  ix.  hag.  brit. 


FB.  KB.  HIB.  B33X.  TTD;  DEV.  CARS.**       On  the 

reverse  is  a  large  cross  sapported  by  tiie 
Virgin ;  a  lion  sotrovrft^y  crouches  at  her 
feeiy  with  eyes  direeted  as  it  seems  lo  the 
crown  of  Britun,  l^ing  on  ^e  ffvoond. 

B^ind,  to  the  righ^  is  a  bri^;e,  backed  by 
hills  and  a  cathedral,  probably  St.  Petev^s  at 
Borne.    On  this  sMe  the  inscription  is,  **  noh. 

DESIDERIIS.  HOMINUM.  BED.  VOLVNTATB.  BD. 
AN.  IfDOCLXXXVHl." 

The  manner  in  which  this  medal  oame  into 
the  possession  of  wa.  Eaglishman  was  some^ 
what  singular.  At  the  time  when  an  English 
army  was  serving  in  the  Oalabrias,  and  assist- 
ing JJWdinand  the  Fourth  of  l^pain  against  Bo- 
naparte, a  BriUah  officer  happened  to  get  sepa- 
rated from  his  regiment,  and,  while  wandenag 
near  Catme  in  Basilicata,  ki  dread  of  immediate 
captnre  (since  he  was  in  the  rear  of  Massena's 
lines),  he  sought  nrotection  at  a  handsome 
villa  by  the  roadside.  He  was  hospitably 
received  by  a  venerable  man,  who  proved  to 
be  a  Cardinal  The  curiosity  of  the  reftigee 
being  excited  by  the  interest  which  the  Italian 
dignitary  appeared  to  take  in  the  welfare  of 
th^  Britiah,  he  ventured  to  demand  whom 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  addtessing ; 
the  re^y  was  simply,  **  Your  King  I  ** 

When  the  officer  had  recovered  &om  his 
surprise,  the  Cardinal  presented  him  with 
the  medal ;  and,  from  him,  it  came  to  the 
writer.  It  was  one  of  ^ose  struck  upon  the 
death  of  Prince  Charles,  to  commemorate  the 
imaginary  succession  to  the  crown  of  England 
of  Henry  Stuart,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York, 
in  whom  the  direct  line  of  the  Stuart  race 
terminated;  and  who  now  sheltered  the 
fugitive  soldier. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  prelate  was,  im- 
til  the  day  of  his  death,  the  secret  idol 
of  many  in  whom  the  last  hojpes  for 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  were 
centred.  He  was  the  second  soo  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  March,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.  When  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  the  much  celebrated  **  forty- 
five,"  he  went  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
heading  fifteen  thousand  French  infantry, 
which  assemMed  at  Dunkirk  to  invade 
England,  and  to  re-establish  the  Stuarts 
on  the  throne.  But,  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  the  contemplated  invasion  of 
England  was  abandoned.  Henry  retraced 
his  steps  t»  Borne,  and  took  orders,  and 
seemed  to  have  laid  aside  aH  worldly 
views.  His  advancement  m  the  Church  was 
rapid  ;  for,  in  seventeen  hundred  amd  forty- 
seven,  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Benedict 
the  Fourteenth. 

He  lived  in  tranquillity  at  Rome  for 
nearly  fifty  years ;  but,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  when  French 
bayonets  drove  Pope  Pius  the  Sixtli  from  the 
pontifical  chair,  Henry  Stuart  fled  from  his 
splendid    residences  at  Rome  and  FraseaAi 
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His  days  were  now  days  of  \rant ;  his  only 
means  of  subsistence  being  the  produce  of  a 
few  articles  of  silver  plate,  wnich  he  had 
snatched  from  the  ruin  of  his  property.  Infii*m 
in  health,  a  houseless,  almost  penniless'  wan- 
derer (Napoleon  having  robbed  him  of  his 
estates),  he  endeavoured,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  to  seek  refuge  in  forgotten 
obscurity. 

George  the  Third  was  informed  of  the  Car- 
dinal Duke's  poverty  and  pitiable  situation 
by  the  kindly  interference  of  Sir  John  Cox 
Hippisley.  It  is  said  that  the  King  was  much 
moved  by  the  distressing  recitw ;  and,  in 
eighteen  hundred  Lord  Minto  was  ordered 
to  make  a  remittance  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  Cardinal  mi^ht 
draw  for  two  thousand  more  in  the  following 
July.  It  was  also  made  known  to  the  Cardinal 
that  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds  was  at 
his  service,  so  long  as  his  circumstances  re- 
quired it  He  was  spared  seven  years  to 
enjoy  this  munificent  pension,  and  died  at 
Bome  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
between  his  father  and  brother  at  Frascati. 
His  tomb,  sculptured  by  Canova,  bears  as 
inscription,  the  name  of  Henry  the  Ninth. 

The  Cardinal  Duke,  down  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death,  although  in  the  receipt 
of  a  munificent  pension  from  England,  was 
in  communication  with  several  noblemen,  who 
still  indulged  the  hope  of  placing  him  upon 
the  throne  of  Gh*eat  Britain.  Among  the 
Cardinal's  papers  were  discovered  letters  from 
active  partisans  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  out  the  English  government  wisely 
took  no  notice  of  these  awkward  revelations. 
Had  they  done  so,  many  men  of  high  rank 
and  great  influence  would  have  been  brought 
to  a  severe  account. 


THE  MOEAL  OF  THIS  YEAR 

0*mtL  hill  and  dsle,  ia  surgiog  tea,  the  waving  corn- 
fields BmiU, 

Bringing  good  sloro  to  rich  and  poor  of  England^s 
metric  isle  \ 

And  many  a  heart  beats  gratefully,  beams  brightly 
many  a  health, 

As  the  stalwart  farmers  gather  in  the  kindly  fruits  of 
earth. 

But  ti-hito-TOb^d  peace  droope  down  and  dies,  as  from 

a  serf-trod  shore 
Comes  o*er  the  land,  Kke  flash  of  brand,  the  gathering 

din  of  war ; 
Where  sword  to  sword,  and  hand  to  band,  in  brotlier- 

hood  advaooe 
The  warriors  of  Elngland,  the  chivalry  of  France  ! 

And  whilst  with  peaceful  scythe  wo  cut  the  poppy- 

banncrcd  grain  ; 
Whilst  crimson  War  his  hai-vest  reaps  on  the    sad 

battle-plain  ; 
Comes  vet  another  enemy,  with  pain,  and  ruth,  and 

blight. 
To  mow  anothor  liarrest-field — ^to  wage  a  darker  fight  I 


A  Giant-King,  a  dread  disease,  with  poiMm  in  fait 

breath; 
At  each   uplifting  of  his  hand  sore  pestilence  and 

death; 
At  every  shaking  of  his  torch  the  human  ashes  iall 
Thickly  as  leaves  when  autumn  weavea  the  yearns 

black  winter  pall. 

In  every  town  he  has  his  court ;   in  every  street  hit 

slaves. 
Who  deftly  ply  their  hidden  work^  filling  the  crowded 

graves  ; 
Miasma,  dank  Malaria,  man-bred  in  drain  and  sewer. 
Who  strike  their  blow  as  reapers  mow,  to  steadily,  so 

sure. 

In  the  squalid  den  of  pallid  men,  where  thousands 

meet  their  doom, 
As  from  the  moil  of  daily  tml  they  crowd  from  mine 

and  loom  ; 
In  earthground  hur,  in  garret  bare,  where  Avarice  ia 

content 
To  barter  health  for  sordid  wealth,  mens  lives  for 

cent  per  cent. 

In  a  dank,  unhealthy  cellar  a  mother's  cheek  is  wet« 
A  little  chair  is  empty  there — a  heart  more  empty  yet ! 
The  blush  upon  a  young  wife^s  face  shall  know  its 

place  no  more, 
It  writes,  in  one  red  line  of  blood,  the  sorrows  of  the 

poor! 

But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  man  are  the  rich  man's 

trouble  too, 
And  ev'ry  hour  of  Apathy  shall  England  snrdy  rue  ! 
Not  alone  in  dens  of  squalor  hath  this  Giant-King  bis 

lair, 
With  deadly  steps  he  grimly  creeps  op  many  a  marble 

stair  ! 

In  such  a  day  small  right  to  pray,  when  in  each  street,- 

each  lane. 
No  drain  or  sower,  with  breath  impure,  but  has  its  list 

of  slain  ! 
Scant  right  to  call  on  God  to  move  this  evil  from  our 

door. 
If  man  cares  naught  for  brother  mau,  and  the  rich 

forget  the  poor ! 

Oh  brothers  !    In  this  day  of  death,  think  less  of  class 

and  creed, 
And  what  y(m  can  for  fellow-num,  do  in  his  hour  of 

need; 
Let  workmen  come  to  decent  home,  not  to  an  ambush 

wild. 
When  in  huddled  heap  at  midnight  sleep,  man,  wife, 

girl,  stranger,  child ! 

Drive  out  the  blight  with  air  and  light  I  Instead  of 
sickening  gloom, 

In  this  al!  gludous  world  of  ours,  give  men  fair  elbow- 
room; 

Some  outlet  for  the  fancy  ;  some  interest  in  their 
kind; 

Some  cheering  lay  of  holiday  ;  some  sanlight  for  the 
mind ! 

Of  the  harvest  lately  garnered  in,  by  Man  was  sown 
the  grain ; 

'Twas  Man's  device  God  prospered,  on  Aliu's  well- 
fought  plain  ; 


GftuktPkkCB*.] 
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UctTcn  helpeth  tlioae  wlio  help  tbemselrei.     Go  forth 

with  faith  and  love. 
Remembering,  what  Ye  eaimot  do,  will  be  done  by 

Him  above. 


NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  HABT  BABTON. 


OHAPTBR  TBB  BIOHTEBNTH. 

On  Margaret^s  retnm  home  she  found  two 
letters  on  the  table  :  one  was  a  note  for  her 
mother, — ^the  other,  which  had  come  by  the 
post,  was  evidently  from  her  Aunt  Shaw — 
covered  with  foreign  post-marks  —  thin, 
Bilvery,  and  rostling.  She  took  np  the  other, 
and  was  examining  it,  when  her  father  came 
in  suddenly : 

**  So  your  mother  is  tired,  and  gone  to  bed 
early  !  I'm  afraid  such  a  thundery  day  was 
not  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  doctor  to 
see  her.  What  did  he  say  ?  Dixon  teUs  me 
he  spoke  to  you  about  her.*' 

Margaret  hesitated.  Her  Other's  looks 
became  more  grave  and  anxious : 

^  He  does  not  think  her  seriously  ill  9  " 

^  Not  at  present ;  she  needs  care,  he  says  ; 
he  was  very  kind,  and  said  he  would  call 
again,  and  see  how  his  medicines  worked." 

^  Only  care — he  did  not  recommend  change 
of  air  9---he  did  not  say  this  smoky  town  was 
doing  her  any  harm,  md  he,  Margaret  ? " 

"No!  not  a  word,"  she  replied,  gravely. 
^He  was  anxious,  I  think." 

"  Doctoi-s  have  that  anxious  manner ;  it's 
professionai,"  said  he. 

Margaret  saw,  in  her  father's  nervous  ways, 
that  the  first  impression  of  possible  danger 
was  made  upon  his  mind,  in  spite  of  all  his 
making  light  of  what  she  told  nim.  He  could 
not  forget  the  subject, — could  not  pass  from 
it  to  other  things ;  he  kept  recurring  to  it 
through  the  evening,  with  an  unwillingness 
to  receive  even  the  slightest  unfavourable 
idea,  which  made  Margaret  inexpressibly  sad. 

"Thb  letter  is  from  Aunt  Shaw,  papa.  She 
htts  got  to  Naples,  and  finds  it  too  hot,  so  she 
has  taken  apartments  at  Sorrento.  But  I 
don't  think  she  likes  Italy." 

'^He  did  not  say  anything  about  diet,  did  hel" 

^It  was  to  be  nourishing,  and  digestible. 
Mamma's  appetite  is  pretty  good,  I  think." 

"  Yes  I  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more 
strange  he  should  have  thought  of  speaking 
about  diet." 

"I  asked  him,  papa."  Another  pause. 
Then  .Margaret  went  on  :  "  Aunt  Shaw 
says  she  has  sent  me  some  coral  ornaments, 
papa  ;  but,"  added  Margaret,  half  smiling, 
**  she's  afraid  the  Milton  Dissenters  won't 
appreciate  them.  She  has  got  all  her  ideas 
of  Disaeiiters  from  the  Quakers,  has  not 
she?" 

"If  ever  you  hear  or  notice  that  your 
mother  wishes  for  anything,  be  sure  you  let 
me  know.  I  am  so  afraid  she  does  not  tell 
me  always  what  she  would  like.    Pray,  see 


after  that  girl,  Mrs.  Thornton  named.  If  we 
had  a  good,  efficient  house-servant,  Dixon 
could  be  constantly  with  her,  and  I'd  answer 
for  it  we'd  soon  set  her  up  amongst  us, 
if  care  will  do  it.  She's  been  very  muck 
tired  of  late,  with  the  hot  weather,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  servant.  A  little 
rest  will  put  ner  quite  to  rights — eh, 
Maroaret  ?" 

"1  hope  so,"  said  Margaret, — ^but  so  sadly, 
that  her  father  took  notice  of  it.  He  pinched 
her  cheek. 

"Come ;  if  you  look  so  pale  as  this,  I  must 
rouse  you  up  a  little.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
child,  or  you  '11  be  wanting  the  doctor  next." 

But  he  could  not  settle  to  anything  that 
evening.  He  was  continually  going  back- 
wards and  forwards,  on  laborious  tiptoe,  to 
see  if  his  wife  was  still  asleep.  Margaret's 
heart  ached  at  his  restlessness ;  his  trying  to 
stifle  and  strangle  the  hideous  fear  that  was 
looming  out  of  the  daik  places  of  his  heart. 

He  came  back  at  la^t,  somewhat  com-^ 
forted. 

"  She 's  awake  now,  Margaret.  She  qmite 
smiled  as  she  saw  me  standing  by  her.  Just 
her  old  smile.  And  she  says  she  feels  re- 
freshed, and  ready  for  tea.  Where 's  the  note 
for  her  ?  She  wants  to  see  it.  I  '11  read  it 
to  her  while  you  make  tea." 

The  note  proved  to  be  a  formal  invitation 
from  Mrs.  Thornton,  to  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Hale  to  dinner,  on  the  twenty-first  instant. 
Margaret  was  surprised  to  find  an  acceptance 
contemplated,  after  all  she  had  learnt  of  sad 
probabilities  during  this  day.  But  so  it  was^ 
The  idea  of  her  husband's  and  daughter's 
ffoing  to  this  dinner  had  quite  captivated 
Mrs.  Hale's  fancy,  even  before  Margaret  had 
heard  the  contents  of  the  note.  It  .was  an 
event  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  the  inva- 
lid's life  ;  and  she  clung  to  the  idea  of  their 
going  with  even  fretful  pertinacity  when 
Margaret  objected. 

"  Nay,  Margaret !  if  she  wiriies  it,  I  'm 
sure  we'll  both  go  willingly.  She  never 
would  wish  it  unless  she  felt  herself  really 
stronger — really  better  than  we  thought  she 
was,  eh,  Margaret  ?  "  said  Mr.  Hale,  anxiously, 
as  Margaret  prepared  to  write  the  note  of 
acceptance  the  next  day.    • 

"  Eh !  Margaret  1 "  questioned  he,  with  a 
nervous  motion  of  his  hands.  It  seemed  cruel 
to  refuse  him  the  comfort  that  he  craved  for. 
And  besides,  his  passionate  refusal  to  admit 
the  existence  of  fear,  almost  inspired  Mar- 
garet herself  with  hope. 

"  I  do  think  she  is  better  since  last  night," 
said  she.  *'  Her  eyes  look  brighter,  and  hes 
complexion  clearer." 

"  God  bless  you,"  said  her  father,  earnestly. 
"  But  is  it  true  1  Yesterday  was  so  sultry 
every  one  felt  ill.  It  was  a  most  unlucky  day 
for  Mr.  Donaldson  to  see  her  on." 

So  he  went  away  to  his  day's  duties,  now 
increased  by  the  preparation  of  some  lectures 
he  had  proudsed  to  deliver  to  the  working 


people  at  a  Beighbooring  Lyceum.  He  had 
ehosen  Ecelesia^tcal  ArehHeeture  as  hw  mib- 
f  eet,  rather  more  in  accordance  with  his  own 
taste  and  knowledge  than  as  falling  in 
wi^  the  character  of  the  place  or  the  desire 
for  particular  kinds  of  information  among 
those  to  whom  he  was  to  lecture.  And  the 
iostitation  itself  beiBg  in  debt^  waa  only  too 
glad  to  get  a  mtis  coarse  from  an  edncaied 
and  aceompli»ed  man  Kke  Mr.  Hale,  let  the 
subject  be  what  it  might 

"  Well,  mother,"  asked  Mr.  Thornton  that 
night, "  who  hart  accq>ted  your  invitations 
for  the  twenty-first  ?" 

^  Fanny,  where  are  the  notest  The  SBcksons 
accept,  Collingbrooks  accept,  Stephenaes  ac- 
cept.  Browns  decline.  Hale9— father  and 
dangbter  coma, — ^mother  too  great  an  inr 
valid-— Macphersons  come,  and  Mr.  Hors- 
faU,  and  Mr.  Young.  I  was  thinking 
of  asking  the  Porters,  as  the  Browns  ean*t 
come." 

**  Very  good.  Do  yon  know,  I  am  really 
afraid  Mrs.  Hale  is  very  far  from  well,  from 
what  Dr.  Donaldson  says." 

'^It  is  strange  of  them  to  accept  a  dinner- 
invitation  if  she's  very  ill,"  said  iWiv. 

*'  I  did  not  say  very  ill,"  said  her  brother, 
rather  sharply.  **  I  only  said  veryfitf  from 
welL  They  may  not  know  it  either."  And 
then  he  suddenly  remembered  that,  fh)m 
what  Dr.  Donaldson  had  told  him,  Mar- 
garet, at  any  rate,  nrast  be  aware  of  the  exact 
state  of  the  case. 

**  Very  probaWy^  they  are  qaite  aware  of 
what  yoa  said  yesterday,  John — of  the  great 
advantage  it  would  be  to  them>— toMr.Hale,! 
mean,  to  be  introduced  1;o  such  people  as  the 
Stephenses  and  the  Collingbrooks." 

"  I  am  sure,  that  motive  would  not  influ- 
ence them.  No  !  i  think  I  nndeistand  how 
it  is." 

**  John !  "  wdd  Fanny,  laughing  in  her  little, 
weak,  nervous  way.  "  How  you  profess  to 
understand  these  Hales,  and  how  yon  never 
will  allow  that  we  can  know  anything  about 
them.  Are  they  really  so  very  different  to 
most  people  one  meets  with  ?  " 

She  did  not  mean  to  vex  kim ;  but  if  she 
had  intended  it,  she  could  not  have  done  it 
more  thoroughly.  He  chafed  in  silence, 
however,  not  deigning  to  reply  to  her  ques- 
tion. 

"  They  do  not  aeem  to  me  out  of  tiie  com- 
mon way,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton.  "  He  appears 
a  worthy  kind  of  man  enough ;  rather  too 
simple  for  trade — so  it's  perh^s  as  well  he 
should  have  been  a  clergyman  first,  and  now 
a  teacher.  Shel*  a  bit  of  a  fine  lady  with  hear 
invalidism  ;  and  as  for  tha  girl — die's  the 
only  one  who  puzzles  me  when  I  think  about 
her, — ^which  I  don't  often  do.  She  seems  to 
have  a  great  notion  of  giving  herself  airs  ; 
and  I  can't  make  ont  why.  i  could  almost 
fancy  she  thinks  herself  too  good  for  her 
company  at  times.  And  yet  they're  not  ridi ; 
from  ali  I  can  hear  they  never  have  beoL" 


^  And  she's  not  accomplished,  mamma.  Sh% 
can't  play." 

**  Go  on,  Fanny.  What  else  doea  she  want 
to  bring  hemp  to  yonr  standard  ?*• 

**NayJ  Jonn,*^  said  bis  mother,  **that 
speech  of  Fanny's  did  no  harm.  I  myself 
heai*d  Miss  Hale  say  she  could  not  play.  If 
you  would  let  ns  alone,  we  CouM  perhaps  like 
her,  and  see  her  merits." 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  could  f "  mnrmured 
Faany,  protected  by  her  mother.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton heard,  bat  did  not  care  ta  reply.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  dining-room,  wish- 
ing that  his  mother  would  order  candles,  and 
almw  him  to  set  to  work  at  either  reading 
or  writing,  and  so  put  a  atop  to  tlie  conver- 
sation. But  he  never  thon|^  of  interfering 
in  any  of  the  small  domestic  regnlationa  that 
Mrs*  Thonrtion  observed,  in  haoitnal  remem- 
brance of  her  old  economies. 

''Mother/'  said  he,  stopping,  and  bravely 
speaking  out  the  truth,  **  1  \mh  you  woiidd 
like  Miss  Hale." 

*"  Why  9 "  asked  she,  ainrtled  b7hi8  earnest 
yet  tender  manner.  "  You  're  never  think- 
ing of  marrying  her  ^agirl  without  a  penny." 

''  She  would  never  have  me,"  said  he,  with 
a  short  laugh. 

••No,  I  don't  think  she  would,"  answered 
his  mother.  ''She  lauded  in  my  face  when 
I  praised  her  for  speakmc^  out  somethinff  Mr. 
Bell  had  said  in  yoiur  &vonr.  I  liked  the 
girl  for  doinff  it  «o  frankly,  fi:>r  it  made  me 
sure  she  had  no  thought  of  you  ;  and  the 
next  minnte  she  vexed  me  so  by  seeming  to 

think Well,  never  mind !    Only  you  're 

rijg^  in  saying  she's  too  good  an  opinion  of 
herself  to  thii^  of  you.  The  saucy  jade ! 
I  should  like  to  know  iidiere  she  'd  find  a 
better!" 

If  these  words  hurt  her  son,  the  dua^ 
l^ht  prevented  him  from  betraying  any 
emotion.  In  a  minnte  he  came  up  quite 
cheerfully  to  hia  mother,  and  putting  one 
hand  liffhtly  on  her  shoulder,  said  : 

"  Well,  as  I'm  just  aa  much  •  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  you  have  been  saying  as 
you  can  be ;  and  aa  I  have  no  thought  or 
expectation  of  ever  asking  her  to  be  my  wife, 
you'll  believe  me  for  tne  future  that  Fm 
quite  disinterested  in  speaking  about  her.  I 
foresee  trouble  for  that  girl — ^perhaps,  want 
of  motherly  care — and  I  only  wish  you  to  be 
ready  to  be  a  friend  to  her  in  ease  she  needs 
one.  Now,  Fanny,"  said  he,  "I  trust  yon 
have  delicacpr  enough  to  understand  that  it  is 
as  great  an  ujury  to  "Mlaa  Hale  as  to  me — in 
fact,  die  would  uank  it  a  greater — to  suppose 
that  I  have  any  reason  more  than  I  now  ^ve 
for  bemng  you  and  my  mother  to  show  her 
evenr  luncuy  attention." 

"  I  cannot  fiur^ve  her  her  pride,"  said  hia 
mother ;  **  I  wdl  befriend  her,  if  there  is 
need,  tor  your  asking,  John.  I  would  be- 
friend Jezebel  herself  if  you  asked  me.  But 
this  girl,  who  turns  up  h^  nose  at  us  all— 
who  turns  up  her  nose  ait  you——" 


"  Naj,  Bolhar ;  I-  ha^B  n«yet  yei  put  my- 
self;  and  I  mean  never  to  put  myaelf,  wkhia 
reach  of  lier  coDJbeiiiptk'* 

"Contempt,  indeedr'  — (One  ef  Mrs. 
Thornton's  ^preeaive  snorta..) — "Dont  go 
on  apeaking  of  Miaa  Hale,  John^  if  I've  to  be 
kina  to  her.  Whe»  I'm  with  her,  I  don't 
know  if  I  lUie  or  dislike  bar  moat ;  bat  when 
I  think  of  her,  and  hear  jou  talk  of  her,^  I 
hate  her.  I  ean  see  she's  given  heirsslf  airs 
to  you  as  well  aa  if  you'd  told  me  ottl" 

"  And  if  aha  haa,"  said  he^  and  then  he 
paused  for  a  mraneni ;  then  went  on :  **  I*m 
not  a  lad  to  be  cowed  by  aprood  look  from  a 
womSiDr  0^  ^  <2<^ro  ^'  ^^  miaondesatend- 
ing  me,  and  my  poaitjop.  I  caa  laugh 
atitl" 

'^  To  be  anre  i  and  at  her  too,  with  Lsr  fine 
liotion^  and  hau^ty  toeaea  1" 

**  I  only  wonder  why  you  talk  so  mueh 
about  her,  then,"  said  Fanny.  *^  Vat  surSj 
{'m  tired  enon^b  of  the  nil]ject." 

"  Well  J "  said  her  brother,  with  a  shade  of 
bitterness*.  ^  Suppose  we  find  aome  more 
agreeable  aubject  What  do  you  aay  to  a 
sUike,  by  way  of  aomething  pleasant  to  talk 
about  r^ 

"  Have  the  hands  actually  turned  out  1^ 
asked  Mis..  Thornton,  with  vivid  interest 

"Hamper's  nwn  are  actually  out  Mine 
are  working  out  their  week,  through  fear  of 
beuu^  prosecuted  for  breach  of  contract.  I 
would  nave  had  every  one  of  them  up  and 
punished  for  it  wbo  left  his  work  belbre  his 
time  was  out." 

"  The  law  expenses  would  ha^re  been  more 
than  the  hands  themselvea  were  worth— a  aet 
of  ungrateful  naughta  ! "  aaid  his  mother. 

"  To  be  aiire.  But  I  would  have  diown 
them  how  I  keep  my  word,  aod  how  I  mean 
them  to  keep  theirs.  They  know  me  by  this 
time.  HicMon's  men  are  ofif-— pretty  certain 
he  won't  «pend  money  in  getting  them 
punished.    We're  in  for  a  turn-out^  mother." 

"  I  hope  there  are  not  many  oiadsiis  kt 
hand?" 

"Of  course  there  are.  They  know  that 
▼ell  enough.  But  they  don't  quite  under- 
stand all,  though  they  think  they  doi." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  John  ? " 

Candles  had  been  broui^  and  Fanny  liad 
taken  up  her  interminable  piece  of  worsted- 
work,  over  whieh  she  was  yawning ;  throwing 
herself  back  in  her  diair  from  time  to  time  to 
gaze  at  vacancy,  and  think  cf  nothing,  at 
Her  eaae. 

"  Why,**  said  he,  **the  Americans  are  get- 
ting th^  janiB  so  into  the  general  market, 
that  our  only  chance  is  producing  them  at 
a  lower  rate.  If  we  can%  we  may  shut  up 
diop  at  onoe^^d  hands  and  masters  go  alike 
on  tramp.  Yet  these  fools  go  back  to  the 
pnces  paid  three  years  ago—nay,  some  of 
their  leaders  quote  Dobbinson'a  prices  now — 
though  they  know  aa  well  as  we  do  that^  what 
with  fines  pressed  out  of  their  wages  as  no 
honourable  men  would  extort  them,  and  other 


ways  whidi  I  for  one  would  scorn  to  use,  the 
real  rate  of  wage  paid  at  Dobbinson'a  is  less 
than  at  ouia.  U  pon  my  wovd,  mother,  I  wish 
the  old  conbination-lawB  were  in  force.  It 
is  too  bad  ta  find  out  that  fools — ignorant, 
wayward  men  like  these— >just  by  uniting 
thnr  weak  silly  heads,  are  to  ruleover  the 
Ibrtunes  of  those  who  bring  ali  the  wisdom 
that  knowledos  and  experiencsy  and  olien 
pamful  tiH>uaht  and  anxiety^  can  cive.  The 
next  thing  wOibe^^ndeed  we're  all  but  come 
to  it  now — ^tfaat  w»  shall  have  to  go  tmd  ask 
*-stand  hat  in  hand— and  hun^b^r  a^  the 
secretary  of  the  Spinners'  Union  to  be  so 
kind  as  tor  fiimish  us  with  labour  at  their  own 
pvioa.  That's  what  they  want— they,  who 
Lave  not  the  sense  to  see  thai,  if  we  don't  get 
a  fiuyr  shave  of  the  profits  to  compensate  us 
for  our  weav  and  tear  here  in  England,  we 
can  move  off  to  some  other  countoy;  and 
that^  what  with  home  and  fi>reign  oom|!etition) 
we  are  none  of  us  likely  to  make  above  a  fair 
share,  and  may  be  tfaankW  enough  if  we  can 
get  that  in  an  average  number  of  years." 

^  Can't  you  set  hands  from  Lreland?  I 
wouldn't  keep  uese  fdlows  a  day.  I'd  teach 
them  that  I  vras  master,  and  sould  employ 
what  servants  I  liked." 

*  Yes !  to  be  sure  I  can ;  and  I  will^  too. 
if  they  go  on  kmg.  It  will  be  treuble  ana 
expenae,and  I  &ar  there  will  be  aome  danger; 
but  I  will  do  it,  rather  than  give  in." 

*'  If  there  is  to  be  all  this  extra  expense, 
Fm  sorry  we're  giving  a  dinner  just  now." 

"  So  am  ly— not  beoiuss  of  thasxpense,  but 
because  I  shall  have  much  to  think  about, 
and  many  unexpected  calls  on  my  time.  But 
we  must  have  had  Mr.  Horsfall,  and  he  does 
not  stay  in.  Milton  long.  And  as  for  the 
others,  we  owe  them  dinuers,  and  if  s  all  one 
trouble." 

He  kept  an  with  his  restless  walk,  not 
spealdne^  an^  ntore^  but  drawing  a  deep 
breath  m>m  time  to  time,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  throw  off  some  annoying  thought.  Fanny 
asked  her  mother  numerous  snuOl  questions, 
all  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject^ 
which  a  wiRT  person  would  have  perceived 
was  occupying  her  attention.  Consequently, 
she  received  many  short  answers.  She  was 
not  sorry  when,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  servants 
filed  in  to  prayers.  These  her  mother  always 
read,— first  reading  a  diapter.  They  were 
now  working  steadify  through  the  Old  Testa^ 
meot..  When  prayers  were  ended,  and  bis 
mother  had  wished  him  goodnight,  with  that 
long  steady  look  of  hers  whieh  conveyed  no 
expression  of  the  tenderness  that  was  in  her 
heart,  but  yet  had  the  intenaiQr  of  a  blessing, 
Mr.  Thornton  continued  his  walk.  All  his 
business  pkms  had  reeeived  a  check,  a 
sudden  pull-ufL  from  this  i^proaching  turn- 
out. The  forethought  of  many  anxious  hours 
was  thrown  away,  utterly  wasted  by  their 
insane  fdly,  whi<m  would  injure  themselves 
even  more  than  him,  though  no  one  could  set 
any  limit  to  the  mischief  they  were  doing. 


And  these  were  the  men  who  thought  them- 
selves  fitted  to  direct  the  masters  m  the  dis- 
posal of  their  capital !  Hamper  had  said,  only 
this  veiT  day,  that  if  he  were  mined  by  the 
strike,  he  would  start  life  agun,  comforted 
by  the  conviction  that  those  who  brought  it 
on  were  in  a  worse  predicament  than  he  him- 
self,— for 'he  had  head  as  well  as  hands,  while 
they  had  only  hands ;  and  if  they  drove  away 
their  market,  they  conld  not  follow  it,  nor 
turn  to  an3rthing  else.  But  this  thought  was 
no  consolation  to  Mr.  Thornton.  It  might 
be  that  revenue  gave  him  no  pleasure  ;  it 
might  be  that  he  valued  the  position  he  had 
earned  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  so  much 
that  he  keenly  felt  its  being  endangered  by 
the  ignorance  or  folly  of  ouiers, — so  keenly 
that  he  had  no  thoughts  to  spare  for  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  their  conduct 
to  themselves.  He  paced  up  and  down,  setting 
his  teeth  a  little  now  ana  then.  At  last  it 
struck  two.  The  candles  were  flickering  in 
their  sockets.  He  lighted  his  own,  muttering 
to  himself, 

**  Once  for  all,  th^  shall  know  whom  they 
have  got  to  deal  with.  I  can  give  them  a 
fortnight, — ^no  more.  If  they  don't  see  their 
madness  before  the  end  of  that  time,  I  must 
have  hands  from  Ireland.  I  believe  it*s 
Slickson's  dolne,  — ^  confound  him  and  his 
dodges!  He  thought  he  was  overstocked; 
so  he  seemed  to  vieM  at  first,  when  the  depu- 
tation came  to  him. — and,  of  course,  he  only 
confirmed  thenl  in  their  folly,  as  he  meant  to 
do.    That's  where  it  spread  from." 

GHAFTEB  THE  NIKBTEENTH. 

Mrs.  'Haim  was  curiously  amused  ahd 
interested  by  the  idea  of  the  Thornton  dinner 
party.  She  fe^pt  wondering  about  the  details, 
with  something  of  the  simplicity  of  a  little 
child,  who  wants  to  have  all  its  anticipated 
pleasures  desciibed  beforehand.  But  the 
monotonous  life  led  by  invalids  often  makes 
them  like  children,  inasmuch  as.  they  have 
neither  of  them  any  sense  of  proportion  in 
events,  and  seem  each  to  believe  that  the 
walls  and  curtains  which  shut  in  their  world, 
and  shut  out  everything  else,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  larger  than  anything  nidden  beyond. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Hale  had  nad  her  vanities 
as  a  ffirl ;  had  perhaps  unduly  felt  their 
mortification  when  she  oecame  a  poor  clergy- 
man's wife ; — ^they  had  been  smothered  and 
kept  down  ;  but  thev  were  not  extinct ;  and 
she  liked  to  think  of  seeing  Margaret  dressed 
for  a  party,  and  discussed  what  she  should 
wear  with  an  unsettled  anxiety  that  amused 
Margaret,  who  had  been  more  accustomed 
to  society  in  her  one  year  in  Harley  Street 
than  her  mother  in  five  and  twenty  years  of 
Helstone. 

"Then  you  think  you  shall  wear  your 
wldte  silk.  Are  you  sure  it  will  fit  t  It's 
nearly  a  year  since  £dith  was  married  1" 

"  Oh  yes  mamma  I    Mrs.  Murray  made  it» 


and  it's  sure  to  be  right ;  it  may  be  a  straw's 
breadth  shorter  or  longer-waiiBted,  according 
to  my  having  grown  fat  or  thin.  But  I  don't 
think  Pve  altered  in  the  least." 

**  Had'nt  you  better  let  Dixon  see  it!  It 
may  have  gone  yellow  with  lying  by."         ' 

''If  yon  like,  mamma.  But  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  I've  a  very  nice  pink 
gauze  which  aunt  Shaw  ptve  me,  only  two  or 
three  months  before  Edith  was  married.  That 
can't  have  gone  yellow.'^ 

«*  No  !  but  it  may  have  fiided.'* 

"  Well !  then  I've  a  green  silk.  I  feel  moref 
as  if  it  was  the  embarrassment  of  riches." 

**  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  ought  to  wear," 
said  Mrs.  Hale,  nervously. 

Margaret's  manner  changed  instantly. 
''Shall  I  go  and  put  them  on  one  after 
another,  mamma,  and  then  you  could  see  which 
you  liked  best  1" 

"But — yes !  perhaps  that  will  be  best" 

So  off  Margaret  went.  She  was  very  much 
inclined  to  play  some  pranks  when  she  was 
dressed  up  at  such  an  unusual  hour ;  to  make 
her  rich  white  silk  balloon  out  into  a  cheese, 
to  retreat  backwards  from  her  mother  as  if 
she  were  the  queen;  but  when  she  found 
that  these  freaks  of  hers  wa*e  regarded  as  in- 
terruptions to  the  serious  business,  and  as 
such  annoyed  her  mother,  she  became  grave 
and  sedate.  What  had  possessed  the  world 
(her  world)  to  fidget  so  about  her  dress  ^0 
could  not  understand;  but  that  very  after- 
noon, on  naming  her  engagement  to  Bessy 
Higgins  (apropos  of  the  servant  that  Mrs. 
Thornton  had  promised  to  inquire  about), 
Bessy  quite  roused  up  at  the  intelligence. 

"  l>ear !  and  are  you  going  to  dine  at  Thorn- 
ton's at  Marlborough  Mills  ] " 

"Yes,  Bessy.  Why  are  you  so  sur- 
prised?" 

"  Oh,  I  dunno.  But  they  visit  wi*  a'  the  first 
folk  in  Milton." 

"  And  you  don't  think  we're  quite  the  first 
folk  in  Milton,  eh,  Bessy  ?  " 

Bessy'seheeks  flushed  a  little  at  her  thought 
being  thus  easily  read. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "yo  see,  they  thinken  a 
deal  o'  money  here  ;  and  1  reckon  yo've  not- 
getten  much." 

"No,"  said  Margaret,  '* that's  very  true. 
But  we  are  educat^  people,  and  have  lived 
amongst  educated  people.  Is  there  anything^ 
so  wonderful  in  our  being  asked  out  to> 
dinner  by  a  man  who  owns  himself  inferior 
to  my  father  by  coming  to  him  to  be  in-- 
structed  f  I  don't  mean  to  blame  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. Few  drapers'  assistants,  as  he  was  once,, 
could  have  made  themselves  what  he  ia."^ 

"But  can  yo  give  dinners  back,  in  yo're- 
small  house.  Thornton's  house  is  three  timea 
as  big." 

"  Well,  I  think  we  could  manage  to  glv» 
Mr.  Thornton  a  dinner  back,  as  you  call  it. 
Perhaps  not  in  such  a  larffe  room,  nor  witb 
so  many  people.  But  I  don't  think  we'v» 
thought  about  it  at  all  in  that  way." 
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*'I  never  thought  yo'd  be    dining   with 
I   Thorntons,'*  repeated  Bessy.      "Why,    the 
mayor  hisseF  dines  there ;  and  the  members 
I   of  Parliament  and  all." 

"I  think  I  could  support  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  mayor  of  Milton." 

''But  them  ladies  dress  so  grand!"  said 
Bessy,  with  an  anxious  look  at  Margaret*s 
print  gown,  whioh  her  Milton  eyes  appraised 
at  sevenpence  a  yard. 

Margaret's  face  dimpled  up  into  a  merry 
laugh.  "  Thank  you,  £es^,  tor  thinking  so 
kindly  about  my  looking  nice  among  all  the 
smart  people.  But  I've  plenty  of  grand 
gowns, — a  week  a^o  I  should  have  said  tliey 
were  &r  too  grand  for  anything  I  should  ever 
want  again.  But  as  I*m  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Thornton's,  and  perhaps  to  meet  the  mayor, 
I  shall  put  on  my  very  best  gown,  you  may 
be  sure." 

*"  What  win  yo  wear  1 "  asked  Betty,  some- 
what relieved. 

**  White  silk  !  "  said  Margaret.  "  A  cown 
I  had  foi*  a  cousin's  wedding,  a  year  ago. 

"  That  '11  do  !  "  said  Bessv,  falling  hsufk  in 
her  chair.  ^'I  should  be  loth  to  have  yo 
looked  down  upon." 

"Oh!  I'll  be  fine  enough,  if  that  will 
save  me  from  being  looked  down  upon  in 
Milton." 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  you  dressed  up^"  said 
Bessy.  "  I  reckon  yo're  not  what  folk  would 
ca'  pretty  ;  yo  've  not  red  and  white  enough 
for  that.  But  dun  yo  know,  I  h&'  dreamt  of 
yo,  long  afore  ever  I  seed  yo." 
"Nonsense,  Bessy  ! " 

"Ay,  but  I  did.  Yo'r  very  face, — ^looking 
wi*  yo'r  clear  steadfast  eyes  out  o'  th'  dark- 
ness, wi*  yo'r  hair  blown  off  from  yo'r  brow, 
and  going  out  like  rays  round  yo'r  for^ead, 
which  was  just  as  smooth  and  as  straight  as 
it  is  now, — and  yo  always  came  to  give  me 
strength,  which  I  seemed  to  gather  out  o'  yo'r 
deep  coinforting  eyes, — and  yo  were  drest  in 
shining  raiment — just  as  yo'r  going  to  be 
drest.    So,  yo  see,  it  was  yo !  " 

"Nay,  Bessy,"  said  Margaret  gently,  "it 
was  but  a  dream." 

"  And  why  might  na  I  dream  a  dream  in 
my  affliction  as  well  as  others.  Did  not 
many  a  one  i'  the  Bible  1  Ay,  and  see  visions 
too !  Why,  even  my  father  thinks  a  deal  o' 
dreams  !  I  tell  yo  again,  I  saw  yo  as  plainly, 
coming  swiftly  towards  me,  wi'  yo  r  hair 
blown  back  wi'  the  very  swiftness  o'  the 
motion,  just  like  the  way  it  grows,  a  little 
standing  off  like ;  and  the  white  shining  drees 
on  yo've  gotten  to  wear.  Let  me  come  and 
see  yo  in  itb  I  want  to  see  yo  and  touch  yo 
as  in  very  deed  yo  were  in  my  dreauL" 

"My  dear  Bessy,  it  is  quite  a  fancy  of 
yours." 

"Fancy  or  no  fSancy, — ^yo've  oome,  as  I 
knew  yo  would,  when  I  saw  yo'r  movement 
in  my  dream, — and  when  yo  're  here  about 
me,  I  reckon  I  feel  easier  in  my  mind,  and 
comforted,  just  as  a  fire  comforts  one  on  a 


dree  day.  Yo  said  it  were  on  th'  twenty- 
first  ;  please  God  I  '11  come  and  see  yo." 

"  Oh  Bessy  '  you  may  come  and  welcome  ; 
but  don't  talk  so — ^it  really  makes  me  sorry. 
It  does  indeed." 

"Then  I'll  keep  it  to  mysel',  if  I  bite  mv 
tongue  out.  Not  but  what  it's  true  for  all 
that." 

Margaret  was  silent.    At  last  she  said, 

''Let  us  talk  about  it  sometimes,  if  you 
think  it  true.  But  not  now.  Tell  me^  has 
your  father  turned  out  1 " 

"  Ay  !  "  said  Bessy,  heavily — in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  she  had  spoken  in, 
but  a  minute  or  two  before.  "  He  and  many 
another, — all  Hamper's  men, — and  many  a 
one  besides.  Th'  women  are  as  bad  as  th' 
men  in  their  savageness,  this  time.  Food  is 
hi^h, — ^and  they  mun  have  food  for  their 
childer,  I  reckon.  Suppose  Thorntons  sent 
'em  their  dinner  out, — tli'  same  money  spent 
on  potatoes  and  meal  would  keep  many  a  cry- 
ing babby  quiet,  and  hush  up  its  n^other  s 
heait  for  a  bit ! " 

**  Don't  speak  so !  "  said  Margaret.  "  You'll 
make  me  feel  wicked  and  guilty  in  going  to 
this  dinner." 

"No!"  said  Bessy.  "Some's  pre-elected 
to  sumptuous  feasts,  and  purple  and  fine 
linen,-7may  be  yo're  one  on  em.  Others  toil 
and  moil  all  their  lives  long — and  the  very 
dogs  are  not  pitiful  in  our  days,  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Lazarus.  Btit  if  yo  ask  me  to 
cool  yo'r  tongue  wi'  th'  tip  of  my  finger, 
I'll  come  across  the  great  gulf  to  yo  just 
for  th'  thought  o'  what  yo've  been  to  me 
here.'» 

"  Bessy  !  you're  very  feverish  I  I  can  tell 
it  in  the  touch  of  your  hand,  as  well  as  in 
what  you'ra  saying.  It  won't  be  division 
enough  in  that  awful  day  that  some  of  us 
have  been  beggars  here,  and  some  of  us  have 
been  rich.4— we  shall  not  be  judged  by  that 
poor  acdaent)  but  by  our  feuthful  following 
of  Christ." 

Margaret  got  up,  and  found  some  water : 
and  soaking  her  pocket  handkerchief  in  it, 
she  laid  the  cool  wetness  on  Bessy's  forehead, 
and  began  to  chafe  the  stone-cold  feet,  Bessy 
shut  l^r  eyes,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
soothed.    At  last  she  said^ 

"Yo'd  ha'  been  deaved  out  o'  your  five 
wits,  as  well  as  me,  if  yo'd  had  one  body  after 
another  coming  in  to  ask  for  father,  and 
staying  to  teU  me  each  one  their  tale.  Some 
spoke  o'  deadly  hatred,  and  made  my  blood 
run  cold  wi'  the  terrible  things  they  said  o' 
th'  masters, — but  more,  being  women,  kept 
plaininff,  plaining  (wi'  the  tears  running  down 
their  cheeks,  and  never  wiped  away,  nor 
heeded),  of  the  price  o'  meat,  and  how  their 
childer  could  na  sleep  at  nights  for  th' 
hunger." 

"  And  do  they  think  the  strike  will  mend 
this?"  asked Miurgaret. 

"They  say  so,"  replied  Bessy.  "They  do 
say  trade  has  been  good  for  long,  and  the 
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matters  has  made  no  end  o*  monej';  kow 
much  &ther  doesn't  know,  but  in  conrae 
th*  Union  does  ;  and,  as  is  natural,  ihej  vant 
their  share  o'  ih*  prodts,  now  that  food  ia 
setting  dear  ;  and  th'  Union  saya  theyll  not 
be  domg  their  d«ty  if  they  don't  miUce  the 
masters  ^to  *em  t&eir  share.  But  mastara 
has  getten  th'  upper  hand  somehow ;  and 
I  *m  feared  liiey  il  keep  it  now  and  ever- 
more. It's  Uke  th'  fl;reat  battle  o' Arma- 
geddon, the  way  they  ke^  on,  grinning  and 
fighting  at  each  other,  till  even  while  they 
fight,  they  are  picked  off  into  the  pit." 

Just  liien,  Nicholas  Higgins  came  in.  He 
caught  his  daughter's  last  words. 

''Ay!  and  I 'U  fight  on  too;  and  I^get 
it  this  time.  It  will  mA  take  long  for  to  make 
'«n  give  in,  for  they  've  getten  a  pretty  lot  of 
orders,  all  nnder  contract ;  and  thi^  *11  soon 
find  out  they'd  better  g^ve  us  our  fin>e  p^r 
cent,  ^an  lose  the  profit  they'll  gain  ;  let 
alone  the  fine  for  not  fulfilling  the  oontraot. 
Aha,  my  masters  !    I  know  who  ^  win." 

Margaret  fancied  firom  his  manner  that  he 
mast  have  been  drinking,  not  ao  much  from 
what  he  said,  as  from  ttte  excited  way  in 
which  he  spoke;  and  she  was  rather  o(m- 
firmed  in  tnis  idea  by  the  evident  anxiety 
Bessy  diowed  to  hasten  her  departore.  Bessy 
said  to  her, — 

^The  twenty-first—that  's  Thorsday  week. 

I  may  oome  and  see  yo  draned  for  Thorn* 

ton's,  I  reckon.    What  time  is  yo'r  dinner  1 " 

Before  Margaret  oould   answer,  Higgins 

broke  out, 

''Thornton's!  Ar'  t'  going  to  dine  «t 
Thornton's  ?  Ask  him  to  give  yo  a  bumper 
to  the  success  of  his  orders.  By  th'  twenty- 
first,  I  reckon,  he  11  be  pottered  in  his  braina 
how  to  get  them  done  in  time.  Tell  him 
tiiere  's  seven  hundred  '11  eome  marohing  into 
Marlborou^  Milb  the  morning  after  he 
gives  the  five  per  cent,  and  wilL  help  him 
throu^  his  ooatract  in  no  time.— You  '11  have 
'em  all  there.  My  master,  Hamper*  He 's 
one  o*  th'  oud-f  ashioned  sort.  Ne'er  meets  a 
man  bout  an  oath  or  a  corse ;  I  should  think 
he  were  going  to  die  if  he  spoke  me  eivil ;  b«t 
arter  all,  his  baii:  's  wour  than  his  bite,  and 
^o  may  tell  him  one  o'  his  tum-o«ts  said  so, 
if  you  like.  Eh !  but  yo  '11  have  a  lot  of 
prize  miUowners  at  Thomtcm's !  I  i^uld 
like  to  get  speech  o'them  when  tfaejr're  a 
bit  inclined  to  sit  atill  afler  dinner,  and  could 
na  run  for  th'  life  on  'em.  I  'd  tell  'em  my 
mind.  I'd  gptak  up  again  the  hard  way 
they  're  driving  on  us !  " 

"  Good-bye  I  "  said  Margaret,  hastily. 
"  Good-bye,  Bessy !  I  shall  look  to  see  yon 
on  the  twenty-first,  if  yon  're  well  enough." 

The  medicines  and  treatment  whi<£  Dr. 
Donaldson  had  ordered  for  Mrs.  Hale  did  her 
so  much  good  at  first  that  not  only  she  her- 
self, but  Margaret,  began  to  hope  that  he 
might  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  she 
could  recover  permanently.  As  for  Mi\ 
Hale,  although  he  had  never  had  an  idea  of 


the  aerious  nature  of  their  apprehensions,  he 
triami^ied  over  their  fears  with  an  evident 
relief,  which  proved  how  much  hU  glimpse 
into  the  nature  of  them  had  affected  him. 
Only  Dixon  oroaked  for  ever  into  Margaret's 
ear.  However,  Margaret  defied  the  raven^ 
and  would  hope. 

They  needed  this  gkam  of  brightness  in- 
doors, for  out-of-doors,  even  to  Uieir  unin- 
structed  eyes,  there  was  a  gloomy,  brooding 
appearanoe  of  discontent.  Sir,  Hale  had  his 
own  aoqnaintances  among  the  working  men, 
and  was  depressed  with  their  earnestly-told 
tales  of  suffering  and  long^-endurance.  They 
would  have  soomed  to  sneak  of  what  they 
had  to  bear  to  any  one  wno  mighty  from  hia 
potttioB,  have  understood  it  without  their 
words.  But  here  was  this  man,  from  a  dis- 
tant eoimty,  who  was  perplexed  by  the  work- 
ings of  the  system  he  was  thrown  amongst, 
ai^  each  was  eager  to  make  him  a  judge,  and 
to  bring  witness  of  his  own  causes  for  irrita- 
ti<m.  Then  Mr.  Hale  brought  all  his  budget 
of  grievanees,  and  laid  it  before  Mr.  Thornton, 
fiur  him,  with  his  experience  as  a  master,  to 
arrange  them,  and  explain  their  ongiu; 
which  he  always  did,  ou  sound  ecoaiomical 

Srincmles,  showing  that  as  trade  was  con- 
noted there  must  always  be  a  waxing  and 
waning  of  commercial  prosperity ;  and  that 
in  the  wanin«r  a  oertain  numbei*  of  mastoids, 
as  wall  aa  ot  men,  must  go  down  into  ruin, 
and  be  no  more  seen  among  the  ranks  of  the 
hi^pjr  and  i^rosperous.     He  spoke  as  if  this 
consequence  were  so  entirely  k^cal,   that 
neither  employers  nor   employed   had  any 
right  to  oomplain  if  it  became  their  fate: 
the  employer  to  turn  aaide  from  the  race  he 
could  no  longer  run,  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
incompetency  and  failure — wounded  in  the 
struggle— trampled  down  by  his  fellows  in 
their  haste  to  get  rich — slighted  where  he  once 
was  honoared— 4i\unbly  asking  for  instead  of 
bestowing  employment  with  a  lorldly  hand. 
Of  course,  speaking  so  of  the  fate  that,  as  a 
master,  might  be  his  own  in  tlie  fi  uctuationa 
of  commerce,  he  was  not  likely  to  have  more 
sympathy  with  that  of  the  workmen,   wha 
were  passed  by  in  the  Aw\£t  merdless  improve- 
ment or  alteration  ;  who  would  fain  lie  down 
and  quietlv  die  out  of  the  world  that  needed 
them  not,  but  felt  as  if  they  could  never  rest 
in  their  graves  for  the  clinging  cries  of  the 
beloved  and  helpless  they  would  leave  behind ; 
who  envied  the  power  of  the  wild  bird,  that 
can  feed  her  young  with  her  very  heart's 
blood.    Margaret's  whole  soul  rose  up  against 
him  as  he  reasoned  in  this  way — as  if  com- 
meree  were  everything,and  humanity  nothing. 
She  could  harcuy  thank  him  for  the  indi- 
vidual kindness  which  brought  him  that  very 
evening  to  offer  her— for  tne  delicacy  which 
made  mm  understand  that  he  must  offer  her 
privately-— every  convenience  for  illness  that 
his  own  wealth  or  his  mother's  foresight  had 
caused  them  to  accumulate  iu  their  household, 
and  which,  as  he  learnt  from  Dr.  Donaldson, 
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Mn.  Hale  might  posBiblf  req^iirt.  His  pre- 
sence, after  the  waj  he  luul  epoken-^bia 
bnnffing  before  her  the  doom  iv^ioh  rfie  was 
Tidniy  trying  to  p^aaade  beivelf  nigbt  yet 
be  avert^  iroin  bar  nother-Hdl  ooaapired  to 
let  Hargaret*s  teeth  oa  edge  as  ake  looked  at 
him,  and  ll^^ned  to  bim.  What  buameaa 
had  he  to  be  the  ^mify  pencm,  exoept  Dr. 
DtmaMsoD  and  Dixon,  admitted  to  the  awful 
secret  which  she  beid  abut  up  in  the  moat 
dark  and  aacred  receeg  of  ber  beart^^noi 
daring  to  lock  at  it^  unleaa  aba  inroked 
heareidy  strength  to  bear  the  eigbV-<that 
some  day  aoon  she  abonld  err  aloua  for  ber 
mother,  and  no  aiiawer  would  eome  oat  of  the 
blank,  damb  darknees  7  Yet  be  knew  alL 
She  saw  it  in  bis  pitying  eyes.  She  beard  it 
in  Ins  gra^e  and  tremuloua  voiee.  How 
recondie  tboee  ^res,  that  ▼oiee,  with  the  hard, 
reasoning,  dry,  mercUeaft  way  ia  whieh  be  laid 
do^m  axioms  of  trade,  and  aerenely  followed 
them  oat  to  their  full  oonBeqneneas  1  Thedia- 
oofd  jarred  upon  ber  inexpreseiUy.  The  more 


from  Bessy.  To  be  sure,  Nicholas  Higgins, 
the  father,  spoke  di&rently.  He  bad  been 
appointed  a  committee-man,  aad/aaid  that  be 
knew  secrets  of  wbiob  the  exoteric  knew 
nothing.  He  aaid  tbia  more  expeeesly  and 
particiUariy  on  the  very  day  be&re  Mrs. 
Thornton's  diimer  part^,  wben  Ifaigaret, 
gaing  in  to  speak  to  Beasy,  found  bim  arguing 
the  point  with  Bouoher,  the  neigfaboujr  of 
whom  she  had  frequently  beard  meo^n,  aa 
by  tarns  exciting  Higgins's  oompasakm  aa 
aii  unakitful  worxBum  with  a  iarffe  fjUBoily 
depending  upon  bim  for  support^  and  at  other 
tim£i»  enraging  his  more  energetic  and  aan- 
giuue  nei^bonr  by  bia  want  of  what  tbe 
latter  called  spirtts.  It  was  very  evident  that 
Hij^gins  was  in  a  pasmon  when  Maixaret 
entered.  Boucher  atood  with  both  bands  on 
the  rather  bigb  mantelpieoe,  swaying  himself 
a  little  on  Uie  aunport  bia  anna,  thus  i^aeed, 
gave  bim,  and  looking  wildly  into  the  fire, 
with  a  kind  of  despair  that  irritated  Higgina, 
ev«n  while  it  went  to  bia  heart.  Beaey  waa 
roK^ing  herself  vioientfy  backwards  and  for^ 
wards  aa  was  her  wont  (Margaret  luttw  by 
this  time),  when  she  waa  agitated.  Her 
sitter  Mary  waa  tying  on  ber  bonnet  (in 
great  clumsy  bows,  as  auited  her  great 
ehnnsy  fingers),  to  so  to  ber  fusttan^imtting, 
Uabberifig  out  lond  the  wbtle,  and  evidently 
loaging  to  be  away  &oin  a  eeene  that  dia- 
tivaaedb^. 

Margaret  came  in  upon  this  scene.  Qbe 
stood  lor  a  moment  at  tbe  door— tbes,  ber 
fiqger  on  bar  lipa,  she  atok  to  a  aeat  on  the 
sqaab  near  Bessy.  Nicholas  saw  ber  come  in, 
and  greeted  ber  with  a  gruff  butnot  unfriendly 
Qodu  Mary  hurried  oat  of  the  bouae,  catching 
gladly  at  ^e  open  door,  and  crying  out  aload 
when  she  goi  away  from  her  {s£kers  presence. 
It  was  only  John  Boucher  that  took  no  no- 
tice whatever  wbocaine  in  and  who  went  out. 

"  lt*8  no  use,  Higgins.    Hoo  eauuot'  live 


loM(  a'  tbis*n.  Hoo 's  j  ust  sinkiag  away — not 
for  want  o'  meat  hersei*-~4>ut  because  hoo 
eanaot  stand  tb'  sight  o'  the  little  onea  clem- 
ming. Ay,  olemming  I  Fiveabilling  a  week 
may  do  weH  enough  for  thee,  wi'  Uit  two  mouths 
to  fill,  and  one  on  *em  a  wench  who  can  welly 
^am  ber  own  meat  But  it's  olemming 
to  us.  An'  I  tell  thee  plain— if  boo  dies,  aa 
I'm  'feared  hoo  will  afore  we've  eetten  th' 
five  per  cent,  I'll  fling  th'  money  back  i'  th* 
maatera'  &ce,  and  say,  'Be  domned  to  yo; 
be  dnumed  to  tb'  wbole  eruel  world  o'  yo ; 
t^t  could  na  leave  me  tbe  best  wife  that 
ever  bore  childer  to  a  man  ! '  An'  look  thee, 
lad,  I'll  hate  thee,  and  th'  wbole  imuOc  o'  th' 
Union.  Ay,  an^  chaae  yo  through  neavenwi* 
my  hatred, — I  will,  lad  !  I  will, — if  yo're 
leading  me  astray  i'  this  matter.  Thou  saidst, 
Nidiolaa,  on  Wednesday  aennisht — and  it^s 
now  Tuesday  i'  tb'  second  wc^Sl — that  afore 
a  fortnight  we'd  ha'  the  maaters  coming 
a-begging  to  ua  to  take  back  our  woi^  at  our 
own  wage, — and  ume's  nearly  up,  —  and 
there's  our  lile  Jack  lying  a4>ed,  too  weak  to 
cry,  but  just  every  now  and  then  sobbing  up 
his  heart  for  want  o'  food,— ^ur  lile  Jack,  I 
tell  tbee,  lad  I  Hoo's  never  looked  up  sin'  be 
were  bom,  and  boo  loves  bim  aa  if  be  were 
bar  very  life, — as  be  is, — ^for  I  reckon  he'll 
ha'  eost  me  that  precious  price, — our  Uie 
Jack,  who  wakened  me  eadi  «aom  wi'  putting 
his  aweet  little  lipa  to  my  great  rough  tW 
&oe,  a-eeeking  a  snaooth  place  to  kiss, — ^an* 
he  lies  clennning."  Here  tbe  deep  soba 
choked  tbe  poor  man,  and  Nicholas  looked 
up,  with  eyes  farimfal  of  tears  to  Ma^aret, 
before  be  could  gain  courage  to  speak. 

'^Hou'd  up^  man.  Thy  lile  Jack  shall  na* 
clem.  I  ba'  got  braas,  and  we'll  go  buy  the 
chap  a  anp  o'  milk  an'  a  good  Ibur-pounder 
this  very  minnte.  Wbat'a  mine's  thine,  sure 
enough,  i'  thou'at  i'  want.  Only,  dunnot  lose 
heart,  man  i  "  eouttnued  be,  as  he  fumbled  in 
a  teapot  for  what  money  be  bad.  *^  I  lay  yo 
my  heart  and  aoul  we'll  win  for  a'  this  :  it'a 
but  bearing  on  one  more  week,  and  yo  just 
see  tb'  way  th'  masters  will  come  round, 
pn^ing  on  us  to  oome  back  to  our  mills.  An' 
th'  Union, — that  s  to  say,  I—- will  take  care 
yo've  eaougb  for  tb'  childer  and  tbe  missus. 
So  dunnot  turn  &iiit-beart,  and  go  to  th' 
tyrants  a-seeking  work." 

Tbe  man  turned  round  at  these  words, — 
turned  round  a  face  so  white,  and  gaunt,  aiul 
tear-furrowed,  and  hopeless,  tiiat  its  very 
ealm  forced  Margaret  to  weep* 

**  Yo  know  well  that  a  woiwer  tyrant  than 
e'er  tb'  masters  were  says,  *  Ciem  to  death, 
and  see  'em  a'  clem  to  de:iUi,  ei'e  yo  dare  go 
again  tb'  Union.'  Y9  know  it  well,  Niclioias, 
for  a'  yo're  one  on  'em.  Yo  inuy  i>e  kiud 
hearts,  each  separate ;  bat  once  b:iiided  toge- 
ther, yo'  ve  no  more  pity  for  a  man  than  a 
wild  bunger*maddened  wol£" 

Nicholas  bad  bis  band  on  the  lock  of  the 
door — be  stopped,  and  turned  round  ou 
Boucher,  dose  following : 
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"  So  help  me  God  !  man  alive— if  I  think 
not  I'm  doing  best  for  thee,  and  for  all  on  us. 
If  I*m  going  wrong  where  I  think  I'm  going 
right,  it's  their  sin  who  ha'  left  me  where  I 
am,  in  my  ignorance.  I  ha'  thought  till  my 
brains  ached, — Beli'  me,  John,  I  have.  An' 
I  say  again,  there's  no  help  for  us  but  having 
faith  i'  th'  Union.  They'll  wm  the  day,  see 
ifthey  duunot!" 

Not  one  word  had  Margaret  or  Bessy 
spoken.  They  had  hardly  uttered  the  sighing 
that  the  eyes  of  each  called  to  the  other  to 
bring  up  ^om  the  depths  of  her  heart.  At 
last  ^ssy  said, 

"  I  never  thought  to  hear  father  xsall  on 
God  again.  But  yo  heard  him  say  "  So  help 
me  God !" 

**Ye8!"  said  Margaret.  "Let  me  bring 
you  what  money  I  can  space, — ^let  me  bring 
you  a  little  food  for  that  poor  man's  children. 
Don't  let  them  know  it  comes  from  any  one 
but  your  father.    It  will  be  but  little." 

Bessy  lay  back  without  taking  any  notice 
of  what  Margaret  said.  She  md  not  cry — 
she  only  quivered  up  her  breath. 

"  My  heart's  drained  dry  o*  tears,"  she  said. 
"  Boucher's  been  in,  these  days  past,  a  telling 
me  of  his  fears  and.  his  troubles.  He's  but  a 
weak  kind  o'  chap,  I  know,  but  he's  a  man 
for  a'  that ;  and  tho'  Lhave  been  angry  many 
a  time  afore  now  wi'  him  an'  his  wife,  as 
knew  no  more  nor  liim  hpw  to  manage,  yet, 
yo  see,  all  folk  is  not  wise,  yet  God  lets  'em 
live — ay,  an'  gives  'em  some  one  to  love,  and 
be  loved  by,  just  as  good  as  Solomon.  An',  if 
sorrow  oomes  to  them  they  love,  it  hurts  'em 
as  sore  as  e'er  it  did  Solomon.  I  cant  make 
it  out  Perhaps  it's  as  well  such  a  one  as 
Boucher  has  th'  Union  to  see  after  him.  But 
I'd  just  like  for  to  see  th'  men  as  make  th' 
Union,  and  put  'em  one  by  one  face  to  face 
wi'  Boucher.  I  reckon  if  they  heard  him 
they'd  tell  him  (if  I  cotched  'em  ^ne  by  one), 
he  might  go.  back  and  get  what  he  could  for 
his  work,  even  if  it  weren't  so  much  as  th^ 
ordered." 

Margaret  sat  utterly  silent.  How  was  she 
e^m>  to  go  away  into  comfort  and  forget  that 
man^a  voice,  with  the  tone  of  unutterable 
agon3ntellinff  more  by  far  than  his  words,  of 
what  h^faa^  to  suffer  2  She  took  out  her 
purse  ;  sl^e  had  not  much  in  it  of  what  she 
could  call  t^r  own,  but  what  she  had  she  put 
into  Bessy's  liiand  without  speaking. 

'*  Thank  yov^  There's  many  on  %m  gets  no 
more,  and  is  not  so  bad  off, — leastways  does 
not  show  it  as  jbe  does.  But  father  won't  let 
'em  want,  now  he  knows,  yo  see,  Boucher's 
been  pulled  down  wi'  his  childer,— -and  her 
being  so  crank)^  and  a'  they  could  pawn  has 
gone  this  last  itwelvemonth.  Yo're  not  to 
think  we'd  ha'  t^tten  'em  clem,  for  all  we're  a 
bit  pressed  oursel' ;  if  neighbours  does  not 
see  after  neighbours,  I  dunno  who  will." 
Bessy  seemed  almost  afraid  lest  Margaret 
should  think  they  had  not  the  will,  mid,  to  a 
certain  degree,  tho  power  of  helping   one 


whom  she  evidently  regarded  as  having  a 
claim  upon  them.  "Besides,"  she  went  on, 
"  father  is  sure  and  positive  the  masters  must 
give  in  within  these  next  few  days, — ^that  they 
canna  hould  on  much  longer.  But  I  thank 
yo  all  the  same, — I  thank  yo  for  mysel',  as 
much  as  for  Boucher,  for  it  just  makes  my 
heart  warm  to  yo  more  and  more." 

Bessv  seemed  much  quieter  to-day,  but 
fearfullv  languid  and  exhausted.  As  she 
finishea  speaking,  she  looked  so  faint  and 
weary  that  Margaret  became  alarmed. 

"It's  nout,"  said  Bessy.  "It's  not  death 
yet.  I  had  a  fearfti*  night  wi'  dreams — or 
somewhat  like  dreams,  for  I  were  wide  awake, 
— and  I'm  all  in  a  s wounding  daze  to-day, — 
only  yon  poor  chap  made  me  alive  again. 
No !  it's  not  death  yet,  but  death  is  not  far 
oif.  Ay.  Cover  me  up,  and  I'll  may  be 
sleep  if  th'  cough  will  let  me.  Good  nigbt — 
good  afternoon,  m'appen  I  should  say — ^butth* 
light  is  dim  an'  misty  to-day." 


ON  THE  YORKSHIRE  MOORS. 

We  set  off  along  a  pretty  rustic  lane  be- 
sprinkled with  honeysuckle,  and  with  blue 
"  mute  curfew  bells,"  leaving  open  way  some- 
times through  hedges  of  trailing  briar 
into  a  waviug  cornfield,  out  of  which  the 
epicure  in  that  line  might  pluck  ears  and 
eat.  We  were  on  the  high  road  to  one  of 
the  most  extensive  of  the  Yorkshire  moors. 

A  dead  halt.  "  Wher^  are  the  donkeys 
for  the  ladies?"  A  scout  was  instantly 
dispatched  to  tiie  hill-top»  and,  after  often 
inquiring,  from  "sister  Ann  "for  the  time 
bemg,  whether  she  saw  anything  coming, 
a  cloud  of  dust  proclaimed  the  advance  of 
our  cavalry.  So  we  mounted  with  a  bashi- 
bazouk  feeling  at  our  hearts,  however  little 
of  it  there  might  be  in  the  steps  of  our  steeds. 
An  artist  could  have  chosen  many  a  less 
interesting  group  than  that  one  made  by 
Fanny,  Conqueror,  Jenny,  and  Betsy,  toiling 
up  the  heathery  hill-side ;  with  their  crltu- 
80n- shawled  and  neat-figured  riders,  and  their 
couple  of  outriders,  with  whom  they  had  at 
least  one  common  thought.  It  was  a  first 
day  on  the  moors  to  them  all. 

"  What  mean  ye,  donkeys,  by  this  sudden 
halt  1  Dp  ye  scent  game,  or  are  your  gentle 
ears  stunned  by  that  loud  report  l  "  From 
the  hiU-side  it  comes.  It  came  indeed  from 
thQ  gun  of  our  generous  host,  Mr.  Aibee, 
whose  gamekeeper  Sam  was  on  the  ground 
awaiting  us. 

"  What  sport  to-day,  Sam  ?  " 

Happy  the  man  who  has  set  eyes  on  Sam  ! 
As  Mr.  Aibec  accosted  him,  he  rose  up  to  his 
full  height,  six  feet  four  out  of  his  shoes. 
When  we  first  saw  him,  he  was  setting,  dog- 
wise,  his  eager  face  bent  forwards,  listening 
for  same  ;  but,  as  he  crouched  with  his  bands 
resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  neck  stretched 
out,  he  looked  more  like  some  antediluvian 
bird  than  anything  four-footed. 
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«  What  sport  to  day,  Sam  t " 

•*Weal,  zir,  nawat  mooch.  Win  law-ast 
three  birds." 

<<  Ah,  that  was  bad !  How  did  that  hap- 
pen 1" 

**  Weal,  ye  zee,  we  shot  t*  first  reet  deead- 
deead  as  a  stone,  and  then  it  spired  oop  i'  t' 
sky  ;  fell  plop  dooan  and  theen  took  to  t'  wing 
ageu,  flying  oop  like  a  good  un.  Then  an- 
oother  we  Left  o*  t*  black  bank,  and  won*8  soom 
wheere  aboot  t'  road  we  cum." 

**  Well,  Sam,  that's  bad  luck  indeed  ;  you 
must  try  and  redeem  your  character,  and  not 
waste  good  powder  and  shot  on  such  unfor- 
tunate chances.*' 

Sam  did  try  very  hard  for  the  redemption 
of  his  character,  as  far  as  listening  and  looking 
went,  but  it  was  the  hardest  of  all  trials  for 
him  to  rive  up  his  gun  to  a  stranger  gentle- 
man, who  "spiled  spoart,"  and'  didn't  seem 
inclined  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  pocket- 
ing the  eight  or  nine  brace  of  birds  which  he 
contended  that  his  shooting  pouch  was  made 
to  hold.  Nay,  he  er&i  went  so  £m:  as  to  hint 
that  the  stranger  gent  didn't  properly  know 
how  to  hold  his  gun,  alleging,  as  proof  of  his 
remark,  that  if  he  kept  it "  up  o'  shoulder,  t' 
ladies  neeadn't  be  so  feard  o'  bein  shot." 

There  is  Sam  again,  making  a  Dinomis  of 
himself ;  and  this  time  the  stranger  gent  has 
taken  his  advice  and  fired.  A  bird  drops 
wounded,  then  again  soars  up  faintly— more 
faintly — flutters  away  from  the  rush  of  dogs 
and  men — away  under  the  deep  heather, 
which  at  last  only  is  stirred  gently  by  its 
weak  exhausted  efibrts.  So  the  bird  falls  an 
onresisting  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  eports- 
man.  Perhaps  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  tribe 
I  had  seen  so  captured,  I  may  be  excused 
for  the  sadness  which  crept  over  me  when 
the  dying  bird  lay  passive  in  my  hand, 
its  beautifully  tintea  plumes,  which  had  so 
lately  borne  it  joyously  among  its  fellows, 
clotted  with  blood-stains ;  its  bright  eyes,  only 
just  now  flyinff  straightway  to  the  light, 
dimmed  ;  and  the  life  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  so  exquisite  a  palace  cast  out  and 
sent — whither  ?  Sam  might  be  riad  enough 
to  bag  his  eight  or  nine  brace  of  such  fair- 
fitthioned  creatures,  and  might  cry, "  A  nan  !  " 
over  myi'cgret  at  the  death  of  this  one  among 
th»  thousands  shot,  or  hundreds  left  to  die  of 
their  wounds,  among  the  heather.  Did  the 
Toung  Sportsman,  who  stood  on  a  mueh 
higher  grade  of  civilisation  than  poor  Sam, 
sympathise  with  the  woman's  feeling  ?  Evi- 
dently not ;  for  there  he  was,  with  a  swell 
of  seif-gratulation  over  his  whole  figure.  It 
was  his  first  bird  ;  and  no  maiden  fresh  fh)m 
her  firot  ball-room  conquest;  no  matron 
brooding  over  her  first-born  ;  no  painter  ex- 
tdtant  at  his  fir&t  harmony  of  colouring  ;  no 
d)ild-poet  fancying  himself  a  future  Shak- 
Bpeare  ;  could  have  looked  more  elate  at  his 
success  than  oiur  sportsman  over  his  first 
vicMm.  It  must  be  gently,  tenderly  smoothed 
down ;    handed    round   to    the   assembled 


coterie  for  approbation;  carefully  wrapped 
in  paper — no — on  second  thoughts,  held 
carelessly  dangling  firom  our  sportrng  wrist. 
In  fine,  when  hand,  and  horse,  and  steam 
had  done  thfeir  duty,  and  conveyed  the 
treasure  safely  home  to  a  far  distant  house,  it 
must  be  stufi^  and  set  on  high  as  a  memento 
of  our  prowess  and  of  this  glorious  day's  sport. 
Vainly  we  strove  to  improve  our  pren- 
tice hand.  No  comrade  was  vouchsafed 
to  one  cock  o'  the  moors.  Birds  there  were 
by  hundreds,  but  we  were  told  they  were  shy. 
We  followed  them  slowly,  we  followed  them 
quickly,  we  skirted  the  hill-side  to  come 
aown  unawares  on  their  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence, but  it  wouldn't  do.  Shy  !  Never  be- 
fore did  shyness  assume  an  air  of  such  ofien- 
sive  impudence!  But  those  odd  fellows, 
those  solitary  misanthropes  of  grouses,  who 
prefer  picking  their  tit-bits  of  crowberry 
lonely  and  forlorn,  suirely  we  can  surprise  one 
or  two  of  them  in  their  hermit  haimts.  The 
two  setters  Pine-Scent  and  Sweet-Lips,  are 
as  busy  as  such  important  adjutants  ought  to 
be ;  there  they  go — hither  and  thither — their 
white  bodies  now  gleaming  above,  now  lost 
in  the  depths  of,  the  rich  thick  heather.  Fine- 
Scent  sets,  and  one  sportsman  advances — 
slowly,  cautiously.  Out  flies  a  hoped-for 
victim.  Bang — tire — bang  !  He  missed  his 
mark,  and  the  bird,  victorious  as  an  Auster- 
litz  eagle,  floats  over  our  disappointed  heads. 

'Tu-fts  ever  thus.    Our  foodost  hopes,  &o.  &c 

Our  first  bird  has  tenfold  duty  to  perform. 
Stoicism,  philosophy,  wounded  pride,  disap- 
pointed hope,  "  recoil  from  incompleteness  in 
the  face  of  what  is  won."  All  fly  for  refuge  and 
compensation  under  the  wing  of  that  poor  first 
wounded  bird. 

Accompanied  by  our  host,  Mr.  Aibee— one 
of  the  most^ood-natured  of  our  good-natured 
independent  English  landowners,  whom  po- 
verty and  care  never  approach,' and  in  whom 
perhaps  good- nature  is  on  that  account  of 
little  merit — ^we  explored  every  object  of 
interest  on  the  moor  ;  here,  a  magnificent 
panoi'ama  of  unrivalled  picturesque  scenery, 
backed  by  a  range  of  purple  hills ;  there,  a 
deep  ravine  overgrown  witn  fern  and  bell- 
heather,  worn  precipitous  bysome  hill-stream. 
Below  this,  down  in  the  silvery  wharf  of  the 
trout-stream,  the  otter — that  villanous  ver- 
min, as  Master  Isaac  Walton  calls  him — ^has 
often  given  the  chase  which  proves  so  much 
pleasanter  than  any  other  whatever ; 
there,  lurks  that  dog-fisher  of  the  Latins, 
about  whom  a  question  hath  been  debated 
by  so  many  **  great  clerks,  and  they  seem  to 
differ  whether  she  be  a  beast  or  a  fish." 

Sometimes  we  jogged  along  a  Roman  road 
or  halted  by  the  remains  of  an  old  cromlech, 
A  cromlech,  our  guide  said  it  was.  A  huge 
flat  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  moor,  whereby 
speculative  men  from  Bradford  city  try 
their  lucks  or  tempt  fortune  by  bettin<j  on 
the   flight   of  pigeons.       Our  host  told  us 
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how  one  day  he  met  a  whole  troop  of  these 
speculative  characters,  each  with  his  bird  in 
basket  immured.  He  made  a  feint  of  being 
angry  with  the  trespassers,  threatening  to 
take  them  into  custody^  unless  they  emptied 
all  their  pockets  on  the  atone  and  turned  out 
their  birds  for  him  to  fire  at.  The  first 
command  was  obeyed  promptly^  and  the  stone 
table  was  quickly  covered  with  a  medley  of 
halfpence,  shillings,  and  raw  steaks ;  but 
there  was  considerable  hesitation  in  obeying 
the  other  half  of  the  order,  as  each  man  was 
unwilling  to  risk  the  life  of  his  pigeon.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  pigeons  were  left  as 
unharmed  as  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
owned.  The  steaks  were  all  cooked  at  the 
nearest  inn^  and  his  honour^s  health  was 
drunk  in  foaming  glasses.  This  story  re- 
minded us,  that  the  moor  air  had  sharpened 
our  own  appetites ;  so,  to  gratify  them,  we 
went  our  way  to  the  gamekeeper*s  lodge. 

This  was  a  small  cottage  in  a  genuine  oasis 
of  green  field.  We  were  met  by  one  of  Sam's 
seventeen ;  a  boy  with  swollen  eyes  and  a  face 
like  a  huge  Chnstmas  pudding  with  the  spice 
lea  out  "  Why,  Tommy,  what  aiU  thee  ?^'— 
^*  T'bays  stanged  me."  And  there  were  the 
bees  sure  enough,  by  hundreds,  ready  to 
sting  us  had  we  meddled  in  their  house- 
keeping,. There  was  a  city  of  bees  lodged  in 
two  or  three  hundred  hives,  forming  a  pic- 
turesque finish  to  the  low  hedges  surrouncung 
the  lodge.  For  the  payment  of  a  shilling 
each  neighbour  is  privileged  to  bring  his 
or  her  hive  out  to  this  place  among  the 
heather,  where  the  bees  remain  for  the  whole 
summei^  toiling  and  taking  spoils  that  they 
are  never  destined  to  enjoy.  Poor  Tommy, 
80  terribly  bee-stonged,  what  is  he  about 
now  1  Quietly  rocking  himself  in  a  huge 
chair,  revelling  in  the  spectacle  of  a  try-con- 
test between  two  of  his  beloved  brothers. 
Even  in  this  smiling  oasis  of  the  | esert  there 
is  strife.  The  sons  of  Sam  were  fighting  for 
possession  of  a  stocking.  The  prize  was 
worth  defending,  as  the  possessor  of  it 
thought,  according  to  the  report  of  his 
envious  brother  who  stayed  nis  hand  in 
battle  only  long  enough  to  explain  to  us 
how  ''  I  sayS)  I  munna  ha'  it  till  I  pughs  his 
legor' 

HavLDg  quieted  the  disputants  with  a  few 
sweetmeats,  we  repaired  to  a  barn-shed, 
where  we  were  as  merry  as  Moselle  and  a 
good  dinner  could  make  us.  Horace  himself 
might  have  been  disposed  to  fight  us  for  our 
luscious  wine  and  grapes  iced  io  the  mountain 
streamlet.  Our  feast  was  served  on  china, 
with  a  device  adapted  to  the  occasion — ^to 
wit,  a  cock  grouse  for  centre  ornament,  sur- 
rounded by  neather  and  fem-leavea.  Then, 
for  siesta  afterwards,  commend  me  to  the 
sweet  heather  couch,  with  the  blue  sky  for  a 
tent  and  the  whizzing  of  the  startled  moo]> 
game  for  lullaby.  If  one  wiahod  to  hear  the 
end  of  the  moor  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Aibee 
began  and  I  dare  say  brought  to  a  close,  it 


would  hare  been  well  to  hare  reclined  on 
something  much  less  comfortable.  I  most 
confess  I  was  asleep  before  we  had  heard  all 
the  effect  of  the  great  storav  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  on  the  neighbour- 
ing cottagea  One  poov  woman  (I  remember 
so  much)  got  out  oi  bed  and  hastened  up  to  . 
tibhe  moor,  as  the  safest  place  to  sleep  in. 
"  But  I  soon  turned  back,"  said  she,  '*  for  I 
met  a  haystack  and  a  cottage  coomin  dowan 
right  i'  my  road." 

Over  the  hilltop,  through  sundry  boggi- 
nessea,  and  taking  donkey-leaps  over  many  a 
stresmlet,  we  journeyed  next  to  the  lane  by 
the  highroad,  and  came  to  the  summer- 
resided  of  the  Hermit  of  Heatly.  Oor 
way  in,  was  through  a  gateway  guarded 
by  a  masfflve  log  of  wood,  which  threatened 
to  come  down  upon  the  head  of  any  one  who 
did  not  use  his  hand  in  pushing  it  aside.  The 
log,  or  door,  barred  the  way  into  a  small 
enclosure  of  cultivated  potato  ground.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  another  small  po- 
tato-field, two  little  girls — one  holding 
a  pitcher  of  milk — were  guarding,  like 
two  Caryatides,  a  confused  pile  of  eAxmstk 
Is  it  poBsibJe  that  a  human  creature  can 
actually  choose  to  live  in  such  a  sty  1  We 
peered  into  the  interior  of  one-half  of  this 
miserable  heap  of  paving-stones — for  it  is 
divided  into  two  with  the  idea,  per- 
haps, of  supplying  a  spare  bed-chamber  to 
any  friend.  A  nmn,  or  I  had  better  say  a 
beast,  upwards  of  seventy  years  old,  lay 
coiled  inside,  buried  among  straw.  "  litUe 
girl,  ten  me,  does  he  always  sleep  here  1 " 
*'  Aye,  he  llga  i*  his  dooas,'*  said  she.  Nothiog 
more  could  we  learn  from  the  terrified  little 
children,  who  clung  to  each  other  whispering 
confidence  and  encouragement,  as  the  M 
hermit,  seeinc^  company,  pushed  away  his 
bedclothes  of  straw  with  a  thick  stick. 
This  was  preparat(Nry  to  rising:  but 
rising  was  no  ea^  matter,  as  his  apartment 
was  contrived  after  the  fashion  of  a  low 
tomb  (»*  a  mummy-case.  The  hermit's 
stick  inserted  in  Uie  prqjecting  stones  above, 
served  as  a  pivot  on  which  he  could  turn 
himself  round.  That  evolution  effected  vnth 
difficulty,  he  managed  to  come  out  to  us 
backwards,  in  a  most  undignified  man- 
ner, and,  seating  himself  on  a  stone 
began  to  sing  verses  of  Scripture  and  pro- 
fane songs  intermingled,  with  such  mad 
incohereney,  and  in  so  rich  a  tone,  that  we 
knew  not  whether  we  were  shocked  or  pleased. 
While  he  was  chanting,  one  of  us  directed 
his  attention  to  a  timid  bachelor  of  the  party : 
to  whom  the  hermit  hymned  out,  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  lungs,  much  to  the  quiet 
man's  annoyance^ 

Tbj  wife  ^11  b«  a  fruitful  vine, 

And  round  thy  neck  b«r  anus  tbafi  t^ptes. 

Ten  olive  branches  in  a  row 

Shall  round  about  thy  table  go. 
"  Do  you  always  live  here  1 "  venttired  a 
little  female  voice,  hoping  to  divert  abten- 
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tioa  from  the  blusheft  of  the  gentleman  so 
liberally  bleMecL  The  rejoinder  was  an 
impioiia  compaxiaon : 

Our  Lovd  dM  in  a  m8Dg«r  liiy 

And  wore  a  crown  of  pfridtly  thora ; 

LiIko  ^toiy  I  turj  bere  ml)  day ; 

Lilu  him,  Vm  wrefeofaed  and  ferion. 

Wonder  predominated  nntil  we  began 
to  detect  in  the  old  man  more  of  cun- 
ning than  of  wretchedness.  There^  was 
meUiod  in  his  madness.  His  dress,  which  he 
boasted  of  having  never  pnt  off  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  was  of  old  fustian,  shining 
with  a^e  and  filth.  A  strap,  belonging  to 
some  old  donkey-gear,  confined  this  vesture 
round  his  waist;  his  sleeves  were  fas^ 
tened  by  thongs.  He  had  on  his  feet  a 
huge  pair  of  cracked  and  wom-ont  sailor's 
boots. 

We  afterwards  learnt  that  this  holy 
man  was  a  perpetual  object  of  snrveillanco 
to  the  police  ;  and  that  it  was  more  by 
hick  than  desert  that  he  is  now  what  he 
calls  himself  in  one  of  his  songs — a  bird  of 
liberty :  jail-bird  is  what  he  oucht  to  be.  By 
his  own  account,  he  was  brought  to  his  pre- 
sent sad  pass,  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
dearly-beloved  wife.  But  he  is  so  vile  an 
impostor  that  he  is  even  suspected  of  having 
murdered  his  wife.  He  has  more  than  once 
been  brought  before  the  magistrates  for 
mifidemeanouTS. 


UR.  WHITTLESTICK 


In  the  San  Francisco  newspaper,  entitled  the 
Wide  West,  Mr.  Whittlestick  amused  the 
people  at  the  diggins  with  a  sketch  of  Cali- 
Ibmian  character.  The  diggers  liked  to  see 
their  every-day  acquaiutances  in  print,  and 
called  for  a  corrected  and  revised  edition  of 
Whittlestick's  works.  This  has  duly  ap- 
peared in  twenty-four  pages  large  octavo, 
from  the  press  of  "  Boneetell  and  Wlliiston, 
Court  Block,  Clay  Street,  one  door  below 
the  Post  OflSce,  San  Francisco." 

Herein  the  miner  may  read  about  himself, 
n  he  be  an  unsuccessful  miner,  this  is  his  char 
racter : — He  knows  California  to  be  a  humbug. 
In  his  judgment  the  mines  must  soon  give  out. 
He  thinks  that  if  he  had  arrived  in  forty- 
nine  he  could  have  made  his  fortune.  But 
not  in  digging.  IfTo  !  Head-woric  is  what 
he  was  cut  out  for.  There  was  a  fine  open- 
mg  in  forty-nine  'for  any  man  of  talent  and 
energy  to  speculate  in  real  estate.  He  don't 
believe  half  the  tales  told  about  profitable 
mining.  People  can*t  fool  him  with  their 
stories.  Calitornia  being  a  humbug,  he 
would  go  home  if  he  hadn't  to  admit  vHben 
he  got  home  that  Jim  and  Tom  knew  just 
how  it  would  be — that  they  were  right  and 
that  he  was  wron^  He  won't  admit  that,  fie 
will  starve  first.  He  is  pretty  niffh  starving. 
He  comld  go  and  work  by  the  day  for  the 
Battle  Gulch  Water  and  Mining  Company, 


but  he  likes  indepmdence  ;  and,  as  he  has  his 
mind  to  cultivate,  objects  to  doing  forced 
labour  for  more  than  eig^ht  hours  a  day. 
Prospecting  is,  in  his  oinnicH^  the  only  way 
to  strike  a  lead.  The  big  strokes  are  wh^ 
he  is  after.  He  don't  want  merely  to  make 
a  living — he  could  have  done  that  at  home. 
His  ludk  will  turn  some  day.  It  is  all  luck. 
Brooks  went  home  with  a  fortune,  and  told 
the  unsuccessful  miner's  friends  that  the  un- 
successful miner  hadn't  half  worked.  It 
isn't  work  that  does  it — ^it  is  luck.  Brooks 
would  have  worked  for  aothing  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  lucky  ;  besides  Brooks  was  avaricious. 
The  unsuccessful  miner  has  slaved  it  in 
California  long  enough:  Australia  is  the 
place  lor  him;  wishes  that  he  had  gone 
there  at  onoe ;  want  of  capital  is  the  only 
thing  iiiat  hinders  him  from  going  now.  Too 
many  persons  are  allowed  to  come  into  the 
diggins.  In  his  opinion  it  is  immigration 
that  has  ruined  the  minea.  He  believes  in 
quartz  mining.  Thinks  that  the  directors  of  a 
(quartz  mining  company  make  a  snug  thing  of 
it,  and  woulcm't  mind  starting  such  a  com- 
pany himself!  if  he  could  fii^  purchasers 
for  stock.    Seldom  writes  home. 

The  glass  is  Bext  presented  to  the  face  of 
the  successful  miner :—  In  the  opinion 
of  the  suooessful  miner,  ths  idea  that 
the  mines  are  worked  out  is  all  stuff.  He 
does  not  believe  in  luck ;  attributes  his  own 
good  foi'tune  to  innate  force  of  character. 
Believes  thai  he  would  have  got  along  any- 
where, and  that  any  man  who  really  woru 
in  the  mines  can  do  well.  Never  wearies  of 
writing  home  to  his  friends,  especially  to 
those  who  always  told  him,  &c.  Thinks  the 
unsuccessfiil  miner  rather  green  in  hig  specu- 
lations, but  sees  clearly  that  his  own  losses  in 
quartzHnining  and  town-lots  were  entirely 
imavoidable.  Has  an  interest  in  one  or  two 
stores  in  different  parts  of  the  mines^  and  is 
very  apt  to  mention  those  localities  to  the 
new-comers  who  may  ask  his  opinion,  as  the 
likeliest  places  at  which  to  b^^  Considers 
prospectmg  a  very  good  thing;  but  as  long 
as  he  has  a  chain  affording  an  average  }ield^ 
prefers  that  some  one  e£e  should  do  it.  Is 
confident  that  he  can  wash  a  pan-fol  of  dirt 
quicker,  and  get  more  gold  out  of  it,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  mines.  Claims  to  be  the 
original  inventor  of  the  lon^-tom,  and  knew 
that  a  sluice  was  first-rate  for  washing  gold 
long  before  it  was  introduced.  Looks  upon 
sleepinj^  in  a  tent  as  an  enervating  luxuiy« 
Give  him  a  blanket  and  a  stone. 

Another  kind  of  digger  is  the  digger-Indian. 
He  is  clumsy ;  has  black,  matted  hair ;  is 
coarse-featured;  weacs  any  thing  or  nothing — 
that  is  to  say,  wears  whatever  dothes  he  gets 
and  all  that  he  possesses.  If  he  has  been  for- 
tunatey  he  may  be  met  attired  in  several 
shirts,  ooats  and  pantak>ons,  one  over  the 
other.  If  he  has  not  been  fortunate, 
he  wears,  perhaps,  nothing  but  a  single 
pair  of  stociiugs.    Of  soap  he  has  no  know 
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ledge -Mr  Ater  touohes  hto  Ma  <Mll|r  when 
be  s^m  into  it  for  Mi.  Me  MM  lux>rnA, 
9xA  MBshofp«ri  cr«Aed  together  when 
ft«rfi  Mio  a  pM^  ffiWi^  or  «im^4Med  for 
wHit^  «rt.  »f  Mt  M  imtmr^Mt  which 
iKi  iWiM  Ml  III  M  dNi^WiMcUy  and 
always  bi  Ml  tniMik  ifHi  n  wives  and 
his  danglitan  appear  in  the  nsual  yariety  of 
oostume.  He  eambles  deeply,  at  a  came 
known  by  oar  children  as  Which  hand  will 
yon  have  Y  He  eats  no  pork,  but  rejoiees 
with  his  whole  tribe  at  1k»  4lntndiDg  of  a 
whale.  He  taka»  %  Hvilb,  or  a  ftantly  of  wives, 
^'CKchange  of  gifis,  jrrving  a  jus  and  taldng 
in  exchange  a  net  His  body,  wnen  he  dies, 
is  burnt,  and  it  is  a  paint  of  honour  with  his 
reMives  to  stand  in  a  rin^asnear  as  possible 
to  the  bnming  pile  nntil  it  ii  oonsHmed ;  his 
bereaved  wife  puts  on  a  widow's  cap  of  pitch ; 
which  she  wears  <m  Iter  head  for  several 
igontW,  SBCording  to  the  digger-Indian  way 
of  goioff  into  black. 

Another  of  the  noticeable  characters  is 
the  Chinaman.  Wherever  there  is  money 
to  be  eisiMd,  John  Chinaman  is  earning  it 
He  is  a  butcher  in  I>upont  Street,  a  mer- 
chant at  Sacramento,  a  fisherman  and  fish- 
drier  on  Bincon  Point,  a  washerman  at  the 
Lagoon ;  and  his  idea  of  what  will  do  for  a 
fiat-iron  there  amazes  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
His  enemies  insinuate  that  linen  has  a  ten- 
dency to  return  as  cotton  from  his  hands.  In 
everything,  as  in  washing,  his  notions  of  work 
are  Asiatic  If  Chinamen  have  any  thi  ng  to  lift 
they  first  ascertain  whether  one  man  can  lift 
it;  and,  if  he  can,  they  send  four  to  perform  the 
duty.  All  their  work  is  done  on  the  same  scale. 
For  ease  in  carrying  heavy  burdens,  the  China^ 
man  depends  on  the  balancing  of  weights  at 
each  end  of  a  pole  carried  on  his  shoulder. 
If  he  has  a  bundle  weighing  fifty  pounds  to 
hang  on  one  end  of  his  pole,  he  will  hang 
fiifty  pounds  of  anything  as  ballast  on  the 
other.  John  Chinaman,  in  figure  and  cos- 
tume, much  differs  from  western  notions 
of  the  graceful  or  the  beautiful.  Little 
Califomian  boys  shoot  at  him  arrows 
bai*bed  with  pins;  men  passing  him  on 
the  pavement  jostle  him ;  dogs  snap  at  his 
heels.  He  is  disliked,  except  by  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  they  back  him  with  energy. 
Is  he  before  the  recorder,  and  vnints  an 
alibi  1  Twenty  John  Chinamen  will  prove 
that  he  was  m  twenty  other  places  at  the 
time  in  question.  John  Chinanum  has  his 
own  way  of  shopping.  He  enters  a  store  and 
gazes  for  a  long  time  silently  and  stolidly  at 
the  object  of  his  desire.  The  storekeeper  at 
last  retires  in  dudgeon.  John  attempts  then 
the  expression  of  his  mind  in  Enfflisn,  ascer- 
tains the  price  asked  for  the  artide,  and  bids 
about  one-tenth  of  it  His  offer  is  refused, 
and  he  departs;  he  never  offisrs  more  at 
the  first  visit  After  a  few  days  he 
returns  to  renaw  his  offer,  and,  if  it  be  re- 
fund, to  buy  on  the  storekeeper's  terms. 
The  Chinaman  is  suooetsful   as   a  miner. 


bat  he  diattkes  digmng;  for  rocking  and 
torn-washing  he  displays  genius.  He  lives 
sparingly,  unless  poultry  be  put  in  his 
way;  u>r  he  has  a  wonderful  greed  for 
chickens.  In  forty-nine,  the  Chinese  were 
eminent  in  San  Francisoo  as  keepers  of  the 
cheapest  and  best-frequented  eating-houses. 
They  were  the  only  men  who  had  on  hand 
an  unlimited  supply  of  potatoes — then  a 
Califomimn  luxury.  These  trades  have  now 
deolined.  The  founder  of  the  best  of  them 
hat  removed,  and  is  said  to  be  a  thnving 
eaibg-hause  keeper  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  ffMiia*  of  a  poor  Frenchman  first 
struck  d«t  a  Rne  of  busine&s  as  bootblack,  and 
the  French  bootblHiL  soon  became  a  stock 
Califomian  charactar.  A  file  of  bootblacks 
now  does  duty  in  front  of  the  California 
Exchange,  and  the  man  with  dirty  boots 
who  passes  them  and  is  no  customer  must 
run  the  gauntlet.  The  first  bootblack  provided 
for  his  customer  a  wooden  stool.  Competition 
led  to  the  introductiou  of  a  chair  with  a  back  to 
it  Ga|)ital  then  entered  the  field  with  arm- 
dialM  and  cushions ;  and,  to  the  arm-chairs 
and  cushions,  newspapers  were  added. 
Than,  invention  was  exhausted  until  some- 
hody  hit  upon  the  idea  of  blacking  boots 
in-dooi*s.  Californiau  boots  are  not  ^  to  be 
blacked  with  ease.  A  respectable  city  boot- 
blacking  establishment  that  had  suffered  much 
grievous  wrong  at  the  feet  of  possessors  of 
gseased  or  wet  boots,  posts  in  front  of  the 
customer's  seat — close  to  his  eyes — this  pla- 
card: 

Boot*  bkoked  (not  wet  or  greued)  •  25  centi. 
Boots  blacked  (all  orer^  legt,  &c.)  .  50  cents* 
Boots  Uackod  (when  wot  or  greased)     .        50  cents. 

Cl^  Persons  considering  these  rates  too  high  ore  re- 
oommendod  to  tisit  the  Plaza,  where  expenses  are  not 
so  heaTf. 

The  Call&raians  have  a  decided  taste  for 
sugar  candy.  One  of  the  most  imposing  and 
impertttrbfu>le  of  public  characters  at  Saa 
Franoisco,  who  with  a  rough  bass  voice 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  is  the 
^  Big  Lump  Candy  Man."  Grateful  to  all 
men  is  the  sound  of  his — '^  Here  you  are  !— 
Big  Lumps  and  str-r-r-ongly  flavoured. 
Ever^-ybody  buys  them  !  Sun  Br-r-annaa 
buys  them  !  Kate  Hayes  buys  them."  There 
have  arisen  lately,  base  men  copying  his  cry, 
and  intercepting  some  part  of  his  custom; 
so  that  he  is  boimd  now  to  cxy  his  big  lumps 
as  "the  Old  Or-r-riginal,"  to  assert  himself 
oecaaionally,  as  the  man  ^the  papers  t^ 
about" 

We  have  given  very  reduced  copies  of  Mr. 
Whittlesticira  sketches,  and  have  omitted 
&(mi  the  series  two  most  important  charao- 
tersy  the  newsboy  and  the  gnzzly  bear. 

■ 

ir«t  Week  will  be  PnbUahed  the  Blbviktb  Pobtiox  o£ 
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AN  UNSETTLED  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  any  of 
tbose  new  neighboarhoods  which  a  wise 
legislature  leaves  to  come  into  existence  jnst 
as  it  may  happen ;  oyerthrowing  the  trees, 
blotting  out  the  face  of  the  country,  huddling 
together  labyrinths  of  odious  little  streets  of 
vikdy  constructed  houses ;  heaping  ugliness 
np<m  ugliness,  inconvenience  upon  incon- 
venience, dirt  upon  dirt,  and  contagion  upon 
contagion.  Whenever  a  few  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  of  the  classes  most  enor- 
mously increasing,  shall  happen  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  suffered  enough 
from  preventible  disease  (a  moral  phenomenon 
that  may  occur  at  any  time),  the  said  wise 
legielature  will  find  itself  called  to  a  heavy 
reckoning.  May  it  emerge  from  that  ex- 
tgendij  as  agreeably  as  it  Sided  in.     Amen  ! 

No.  The  unsettled  nekhbourhood  on 
which  I  have  my  eve — in  a  literal  sense,  for 
I  live  in  it,  and  am  looking  out  of  window — 
cannot  be  called  a  new  neighbouriiood.  It 
bas  been  in  e;^Btence,  how  lonff  shall  I  say  ? 
Forty,  fiftv,  years,  it  touched  the  outskirts 
of  the  fields,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
at  that  period  it  was  as  shabby,  dingy,  damp, 
and  mean  a  neighbourhood,  as  one  would 
desire  not  to  see.  Its  povertv  was  not  of  the 
dmonatrative  order.  It  shut  the  street- 
doors,  polled  down  the  bUnds,  screened  the 
parloor-windows  with  the  wretchedest  plants 
in  pots,  and  made  a  desperate  stand  to  keep 
up  ain)earances.  The  genteeler  part  of  the 
uiUiamtaats,  in  answering  knocks,  got  behind 
the  door  to  keep  out  ^  sight,  and  endea- 
voured to  diflhse  the  fiction  that  a  servant  of 
some  sort  was  the  ghostly  warder.  Lodgings 
wece  let,  and  many  more  were  to  let ;  but, 
wiUi  this  exception,  signboards  and  placards 
were  diacotiraaed.  A  few  houses  that  became 
afflicted  in  uieir  lower  extremities  with 
eruptions  of  manning  and  clear-starchiug, 
were  conmdered  a  disgrace  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tliewoiking  bookbinder  with  the  large 
door-plate  was  looked  down  upon  for  keeping 
fowls^  who  were  always  goins  in  and  out. 
A  comer  house  with  *'  Li^ee  School"  on  a 
board  over  the  first  floor  windows,  was  barely 
tolerated  for  its  educational  facilities ;  and 
Hiss  Janoanne  the  dressmaker,  who  inhabited 
two  parlours,  and  kept  an  obsolete  work  of 


art  representing  the  Fashions,  in  the  window 
of  the  fr^nt  one,  was  held  at  a  marked  dis- 
tance by  the  ladies  of  the  ueighboui'hood-* 
who  patronised  her,  however,  with  far  greater 
regularity  than  they  paid  her. 

In  those  days,  the  neighbourhood  was  as 
quiet  and  dismal  as  any  neighbourhood  about 
London.  Its  crazily  built  houses  —  the 
largest,  eight-roomed — were  rarely  shaken  by 
any  conveyance  heavier  than  the  spring  van 
that  came  to  carry  off  the  goods  of  a  **sold 
up  "  tenant.  To  be  sold  up  was  nothing  par- 
ticular. The  whole  neighbourhood  felt  itself 
liable,  at  any  time,  to  that  common  casualty 
of  life.  A  man  used  to  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood regularly,  delivering  the  sum- 
monses for  rates  and  taxes  as  if  they  were 
circulars.  We  never  paid  anything  until  the 
last  extremity,  and  Heaven  knows  how  we 
paid  it  then.  The  streets  were  positively 
nilly  with  the  inequalities  made  in  them  by 
the  man  with  the  pickaxe  who  cut  off  the 
company's  supply  oi  water  to  defiiulters.  It 
seemed  as  if  nobody  had  anv  money  but  old 
Miss  Frowze,  who  lived  with  her  mother  at 
Number  fourteen  Little  Twig  Street,  and  who 
was  rumoured  to  be  immensely  rich  ;  though 
I  don*t  know  why,  unless  it  was  that  she 
never  went  out  of  doors,  and  never  wore  a 
cap,  and  never  brushed  her  hair,  and  was 
immensely  dirty. 

As  to  visitors,  we  really  had  no  visitors 
at  that  time.  Stabbers's  Band  used  to  come 
every  Monday  morning  and  play  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  one  particular  spot  by 
tne  Norwich  Castle  ;  but,  how  they  first  got 
into  a  habit  of  coming,  or  even  how  we  knew 
them  to  be  Stabbers's  Band,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  It  was  popular  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  we  used  to  contribute  to  it:  dropping 
our  h2df(>ence  into  an  exceedingly  ham  hat 
with  a  warm  handkerchief  in  it,  mce  a 
sort  of  bird's-nest  (I  am  not  aware  whether 
it  was  Mr.  Stabbcors^s  hat  or  not),  which 
came  regularly  round.  They  used  to 
open  with  ''  Begone  dull  Care  !  and  to  end 
with  a  tune  which  the  neighboui'hood 
recognised  as  "  I'd  rather  have  a  Guinea  than 
a  One-pound  Note."  I  think  any  reference  to 
money,  that  was  not  a  summons  or  an  execu- 
tion, touched  us  melodiously.  As  to  Punches, 
they  knew  better  than  to  do  anythinc^ 
but  squeak  and  drum  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
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ml  ess  a  collection  was  made  iu  adTance 
—which  never  succeeded.  Conjurors  and 
jtrong  men  strayed  among  us,  at  long  inter- 
vaXs ;  bat,  I  never  taw  the*  donkey  go  up 
)nce.  E^en  costermongers  wer»  shy  of  ue, 
is  a  bad  job  :  seeming  to  know  instinctively 
that  the  neighbourhood  ran  scores  with  Mrs. 
Slaughter,  Greengrocer,  &c.,  of  Great  Twig 
Street,  and  consequently  didn't  dare  to  buy  a 
ha'porth  elsewhere :  or  veiy  likely  bdng  told 
80  by  young  Slaughter,  who  managed  the 
business,  and  was  always  lurking  in  the  Coal 
Department,  practising  Bamo  Samee  with 
three  potatoes. 

As  to  shops,  we  had  no  shopa  either,  worth 
mentioning.  We  had  the  Isorwich  Castle, 
Truman  Hanbury  and  Buxton,  by  J.  Wig- 
zell :  a  violent  landlord,  who  was  constantly 
eating  in  the  bar,  and  constantly  coming  out 
with  his  mouth  full  and  his  hat  on,  ta  stop 
his  amiable  daughter  from  giving  more 
credit ;  and  we  had  Slaughter's  ;  and  we  had 
a  jobbiuic  tailor's  (in  a  Kitchen),  and  a  toy 
and  hardbake  (in  a  parlour),  and  a  Bottle 
Bag  Bone  Kitchen-stuff  and  Ladies'  Ward- 
robe, and  a  tobacco  and  weekly  paper.  We 
used  to  run  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  look 
at  a  cab,  it  was  such  a  rare  sight ;  the  boys 
(we  had  no  end  of  bovs,  but  where  is  there 
any  end  of  boys  1)  used  to  Fly  the  garter  in 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  and  if  ever  a  man 
might  have  thought  a  neighbourhood  was 
settled  down  until  it  dropped  to  pieces,  a  man 
might  have  Uiought  ours  was. 

What  made  the  fact  quite  the  reverse,  and 
totally  changed  the  neighbourhood  1  I  have 
known  a  neighbourhood  changed,  by  many 
causes,  for  a  time.  I  have  known  a  miscel- 
laneous vocal  concert  every  evening,  do  it ;  I 
have  known  a  mechanical  waxwork  with  a 
drum  and  organ,  do  it ;  I  have  known  a  Zion 
Chapel  do  it ;  I  have  known  a  firework- 
maker's  do  it;  (m:  a  murder,  or  a  tallow- 
melter's.  But,  in  suck  cases,  the  neighbour- 
hood has  mostly  got  round  again,  after  a 
time,  to  its  former  character.  I  ask,  what 
changed  our  neighbourhood  idtogether  and 
for  ever  1  I  don't  mean  what  knocked  down 
rows  of  houses,  took  the  whole  of  Little  Twiff 
Street  into  one  immense  hotel,  substituted 
endless  cab-ranks  for  Fly  the  garter,  and 
shook  us  all  day  long  to  our  foundations  with 
w  aggons  of  heavy  goods ;  but,  what  pict  the 
neighbourhood  off  its  head,  and  wrought  it  to 
that  feverish  pitch  that  it  haa  ever  since  beeA 
unable  to  settle  down  to  any  oae  thing,  and 
will  never  settle  down  again  7  The  Railroad 
has  done  it  all. 

That  the  Bailway  Terminus  springine  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  neighbourhood  should  make 
what  I  may  call  a  physical  change  in  it, 
was  to  be  expected.  That  people  who  had 
not  sufficient  beds  for  themqeiree,  should  im- 
mediately begin  offering  to  let  beds  to  the 
travelling  public,  was  to  be  expectdd.  That 
coffee-pots,  stale  muffins,  and  egg-cups,  sdiould 
lly  into  parlour  windows  Uke  tricka  in  a  panto- 


mime,  and  thatererybody  ^ould  write  up  Good 
Accommodation  for  Bailway  Travellers,  was 
to  be  expected.  Even  that  Miss  Frowze 
should  Qpea  a  cigar-ahop,  with*  a  what's-his- 
nasme  that  the  Brahmins  smoke,  in  tho 
middle  of  the  window,  and'  a  thing  outside 
like  a  Canoe  stood  on  end,  with  a  familiar 
invitation  underneath  it,  to  ^  Take  a  light,'* 
might  have  been  expected.  X  don't  wonder 
at  hoQse-frontB  being  broken  out  into  shc^jSy 
and  particularly  into  Bailway  Dining  Booms, 
with  powdered  haunches  of  mutton,  powdered 
cauliflowers, and  great  flat  bunches  oi  rhubarb, 
in  the  window.  I  don't  complain  of  three 
eight-roomed  houses  out  of  every  four  taking 
upon  themselves  to  set  up  as  Private  Hotels, 
a&d  putting  themselyea,  as  such,  into  Brad- 
shaw,  with,  a  ohaiigB  of  so  much  a  day  for 
bed  and  breakfast,  including  boot-ekanin^ 
and  attendance,  and  so  much  extra  for  a  prif- 
vate  sitting-room — though.  whei«  the  private 
sitting-rooms  can  be*  in  such  an  establish- 
menty  I  leave  yoa  to  judge.  I  don't  make  it 
any  ground  of  objection  to  Mrs.  Mindemoa 
(wno  is  a  moat  exeeUent  widow  woman  witdi 
a  young  faodly)  that,  in  exhibiting  one  empty 
soop-tureen,  witk  the  cover  on,  she  appears  to 
have  satisfied  her  mind  that  she  is  fully  pro- 
visioned as  "  The  Bailway  Larder."  I  don't 
point  it  out  as  a  public  evil  that  all  the  boya 
who  are  left  in  the  neighbourhood,  tout 
to  carry  carpet  bags.  I%e  Bailway  Ham, 
Bee^  and  German  Sausage  Warehouse,  I 
waa  prepared  for.  The  Bailway  Pie  Shop,  X 
have  purchased  pastry  from.  The  Bailway 
Hat  and  Travelling  Cap  Depot,  I  knew  to  be 
an  establishment  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  come.  The  Bailway  £[air-cirtting 
Saloon,  I  have  beem  operated  upon  in ;  the 
Bailway  Lronmongery,  Nail  and  Tool  Ware- 
house; the  Bailway  Bakeir;  the  Bailway 
Oyster  Booms  and  General  ohell  Fish  Shop  ; 
the  Bailway  Medical  Hall ;  and  ^e  Bailway 
Hosiery  and  Travelling  Outfitting  Establish- 
ment ;  all  these  I  doir  t  comidain  q£  In  the 
same  way,  I  know  that  the  cabmen  must  and 
will  have  beer-ahopi,  on  the  eellar-flaps  of 
which  they  can  smoke  their  pipes  among  the 
waterman  8  buckets,  and  danoe  1^  double 
shuffle.  The  railway  porters  must  sieo  have 
thdr  houees  of  call ;  and  at  such  peaces  of 
refreshment  I  aaca  prepared  to  find  the  Bailway 
Double  Stout  at  a  gigantic  threepence  in  yonr 
own  jugs.  I  don't  complain  of  this ;  neither 
do  I  complain  of  J.  Wigzell  having  absorbed 
two  houses  on  each  side  of  him  into  The 
Bailway  Hotel  (late  Norwich  Owtle),  and 
setting  up  an  ilhiminattd  doek,  and  a  vane 
at  the  top  of  a  p<^  like  a  littk  golden 
Locomotive.  Bat  what  I  do  oomplatn  of,  .and 
what  I  am  distreaeed  at,  is,  tne  state  of 
mind — the  moral  conditioa— into  which  the 
neighbourhood  hae  got  It  ia  unsettled,  dissi- 
pated, wandering  ^  believe  nomadie  ia  the 
cradc  word  for  that  sort  of  thing  just  at 
present),  and  don*t  know  iti  own  mind  for 
aa  hoiuc. 
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I  have  aeea  various  oatiaes  of  demoralise 
Hon  learnedly '  pointed  out  in  reports    and 

rckes,  and  oWges  to  gnmd  juries ;  but, 
most  demoralising  tbiug  I  know,  is  Lug- 
gage. I  bave  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  moment  Luggage  begins  to  be  always 
shooting  about  a  neighbourhood,  that  neigh- 
bourhood goes  out  of  its  mind.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  off  somewhere.  Everybody  does 
every  thii^  in  a  hurry»  Everybody  has 
U)e  strangest,  ideas  of  its  being  vaguely  liis  or 
her  business  to  go  "  down  the  line."  If  any 
Fast-train  could  take  it,  I  believe  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  which  I  write :  bricks, 
stones,  timber,  ironwork,  and  everything  else ; 
would  set  off  down  the  line. 

Why,  only  look  at  it !  What  with  houses 
beijag  pulled  down  and  houses  being  built  up, 
u  it  possible  to  imagine  a  neighbourhood  less 
(^llected  in  its  intellects  ?  .  There  are  not 
fi£ty  houses  of  any  sort  in  the  whole  place 
that  know  their  own  mind  a  month.  i^Qw^ 
^  shop  8ay%  ''I'll  be  a  toy -shop."  To- 
morrow it  saysj  "No  I  won't;  rll  be  a 
milliner's."  Next  week  it  s^ys,  "No  I 
won't ;  I'll  be  a  stationer's,"  Next  week 
it  says,  "  No  I  won't ;  I'll  be  a  Berlin  wool 
rq)oeitory."  Take  the  shop  directly  oppo- 
site nay  house,  Withui  a  year,  it  has  gone 
through  all  these  changes,  and  has  likewise 
been  a  plumber's  painter's  and  glazier's,  a 
tailor's,  a  broker's,  a  school,  a  lecturing-hall> 
and  a  feeding-place,  "established  to  supply  the 
Bailway  public  with  a  first-rate  sandwich  and 
a  sparkling  glass  oi  Crowley's  Alton  Ale  for 
threepence."  I  have  seen  the  different 
people  enter  on  these  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness, apparently  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state 
of  mind.  I  have  seen  them,  one  after 
another,  go  off  their  heads  with  looking 
at  the  cabs  rattling  by,  top-heavy  with 
luggage,  the  driver  obscured  by  boxes  and 
portmanteaus  crammed  between  his  lega^  and 
piled  on  the  footboard — I  say,  I  have  seen 
them  with  my  own  eye%  fired  out  of  their 
wits  by  luggage,  put  up  the  shutters,  and  set 
off  down  the  line. 

In  the  old  state  of  the  neighbourhood^  if 
any  young  party  was  sent  to  the  Norwich 
Caatle  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was,  the  solid 
information  would  be  brought  back — say, 
for  the  sake  of  ai^ument,  twenty  minutes 
to  twelve.  The  smallest  child  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  can  tell  the  clock,  is  now  con- 
rinxied  that  it  hasn't  time  to  say  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve,  but  comes  back  and  jerks 
out^  like  a  little  Bradshaw,  "  Eleven  forty." 
Eleven  forty  1 

Mentioning  the  Norwich  Castle,  reminds 
me  of  J.  WigzelL  That  man  is  a  type  of 
the  neighbourhood.  He  used  tp  wear  his 
shirt-eleevea  and  his  stiff  drab  trowsers,  like 
any  other  publican;  and  if  he  went  out 
twice  in  a  year,  besides,  goinf  to  the 
Licensed  Yictnallers'  Featival,  it  was  as 
much  as  he  did.  What  is  the  state  of  that 
'  man  now  3    Hia  pantaioona  mnst  be  railway 


cheeks ;  his  upper  garment  must  be  a  cut- 
away coat,  perfectly  undermined  by  travelling 
pockets;  he  must  keep  a  time-bill  in  his 
■  waistcoat— besides  the  two  immense  ones.  Up 
and  Down,  that  are  framed  in  the  bar— - 
he  must  have  a  ^macintosh  and  a  railway 
rug  always  lying  ready  on  a  chair ;  and  he  must 
habitually  start  off  down  the  line,  at  five 
minutes'  notice.  Now,  I  hiow  that  J.  Wigzell 
has  no  business  down  the  line  ;  he  luis  no 
more  occasion  to  go  there  tlian  a  Chinese,  The 
fact  is,  he  stops  in  the  bar  until  he  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  insane  by  the  Luggage  he  seea 
flying  up  and  down  the  street ;  tiien,  catches 
up  his  macintosh  and  railway  rug ;  goes 
down  the  line  j  gets  out  at  a  Common,  two 
miles  from  a  town ;  eats  a  dinner  at  the 
new  little  Railway  Tavern  there,  in  a  choking 
hurry  ;  comes  back  again  by  the  next  Up- 
train  ;  and  feels  that  he  has  done  business  i 

We  dream,    in    this  said  neighbourhood, 
of  carpet-bags    and    packages.      How    can 
we    help    it  f      All   night  long,  when  pas- 
senger  trains    are    flat,    the    Goods  trains 
come  in,  banging  and  whanging  over  the 
turning-plates  at  the  station  like  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.     Tlien,  the  mails  come  in  ;  then, 
the  mail-carts  come  out ;  then,  the  cabs  set  in 
for  the  early  parliamentary  ;  then,  we  are  in 
for*  it  through  the  rest  of  the  day.    Now,  I 
don't  complain  of  the  whistle,  I  say  nothing 
of  the  smoke  and  steam,  I  have  got  used  to 
the  red-hot  burning  smell  from  the  Breaks 
which  I  thought  for  the  first  twelvemonth 
was   my  own  house  on  fire,  and  going  to 
burst  out ;  but,  my  ground  of  offence  is  the 
moral  inoculation  ot  the  neighbourhood.    I 
.  am  convinced  that  there  is  some  mysterious 
I  sympathy  between  mv  hat  on  my  head,  and 
I  ail  the  hats  in  hat-boxes  that  are  always 
:  goiug  down  the  line. '  My  shirts  and  stock- 
ings put  away  in  a  chest  of  drawers,  want  to 
,  join  the  multitude  of  shirts  and  stockings  that 
are  always  rushing  <  very  where.  Express,  at 
j  the  rate  of  forty  mile  an  hour.  The  trucks  that 
clatter  with  such  luggage,  full  trot,  up  and 
dp^n  the  platform,  tear  into  our  spirits,  and 
hurry  us,  and  we  can't  be  easy. 

In  a  word»  the  Railway  Terminus  Works 
themselves  are  a  picture  of  our  mpral  state. 
They  look  confused  and  dissipated,  with  an 
air  as  if  they  were  always  up  all  night,  and 
always  giddy.  Here,  is  a  vast  shed  that  -waa 
not  here  yesterday,  and  that  may  be  pulled 
down  to-morrow  ;  there,  a  wall  that  is  run 
up  until  some  other  building  is  ready  ;  there, 
an  open  piece  of  ground,  which  is  a  quagmire 
in  the  middle,  bounded  on  all  four  sides  by  a 
wilderness  of  houses,  pulled  down,  shored  up, 
broken-headed,  crippled,  on  crutches,  knockwl 
about  and  mangled  m^all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
billed  with  fragments  of  all  kinds  of 
ideas.  We  are,  mind  and  body,  an  unsettled 
neighbourhood.  We  are  demoralized  by  the 
contemplation  of  luggage  in  pei*petual  motion. 
My  conviction  is,  that  you  have  only  to  ciron<» 
late  luggage  enough-^it  is  a  mere  question  of 
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quantity — ^thron^h  a  Qaakers*  Meeting,  and 
every  broad-brimmed  hat  and  slate-coloored 
bonnet  there,  will  disperse  to  the  four  winds 
at  the  highest  possible  existing  rate  of  loco- 
motion. 

A  HOME  QUESTION. 

In  the  war  that  we  now  wage  with  Bussia, 
should  it  be  ended  in  another  year  or  two,  we 
shall  scarcely  have  lost  upon  all  the  fields  ot 
Alma,  and  before  all  the  Sebastopols,  in  all 
the  campaigns,  as  many  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  as  cholera  has  slain  during  the 
PAST  FEW  WEEKS  in  Loodon.  Even  to  onr 
troops  in  the  East,  Pestilence  has  proved 
incomparably  more  destructive  than  the 
redoubts  and  batteries  of  any  mortal  foe. 
By  fever  and  by  sickness  bred  of  gross  neglect, 
this  country  alone  has  probably  lost  more 
lives  than  have  been  sacrificed  in  all  the 
battles  ever  fought  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
since  its  history  began.  And  the  neglect 
continues.  Observe  !  In  the  immensely  ad- 
vanced civilisation  of  which  we  hear  a  great 
deal,  the  guilty,  unchristian,  frightful  neglect^ 
continues. 

We  urged  lately  upon  working  men  a  desire 
elsewhere  most  worthily  expr6ssed,that  among 
just  efforts  for  the  bettering  of  their  condition 
they  should  not  forget  to  give  due  prominence 
to  a  consideration  of  their  right  to  healthy 
homes.  The  best  of  franchises — ^the  freedom 
to  possess  one's  natural  health — has  to  be 
battled  for  by  thousands  of  us.  In  London, 
and  in  many  towns,  we  are  denied  even  the 
right  use  of  our  skins,  by  the  denial  of  a  hlr 
supply  of  water.  To  inhale  the  air  of  Heaven 
is  our  birthright,  but  we  do  not  ^et  fresh  air 
into  our  mouths  until  disgustmg  poisons 
have  been  mixed  with  it.  Against  all  this, 
and  against  the  most  atrocious  of  existing 
taxes,  we  incite  the  people  to  rise  up  in 
strong  constitutional  anti  peaceful  rebellion. 
What  do  we  call  the  most  atrocious  of  all 
taxes  ?  It  is  surelv  that  upon  undeanness, 
which  the  most  relentless  of  tax-gatherers, 
Death  himself  knocks  at  our  doors  day  and 
night  to  levy.  He  distrains  upon  us,  not  by 
seizure  of  our  goods  and  chattels,  but  of  pos- 
sessions infinitely  dearer ;  of  our  young  chil- 
dren ;  of  our  sons  whom  we  have  brought 
with  fond  care  through  a  paradise  of  hope  to 
the  very  verge  of  manhooo,  and  there  lose  ;  of 
our  wives  snatched  from  their  infants  while 
the  little  arms  are  stretching  hungrily  to- 
wards the  breast ;  of  fatliers  in  the  years 
that  should  be  those  of  greatest  vigour,  who 
have  been  allowed  time  to  surround  them- 
selves with  families,  and  then,  when  they 
have  become  essential  <o  the  life  of  others, 
are  destroyed.  We  are  not  such  a  free  people 
as  we  daun  to  be  considered,  if  we  endure 
all  this. 

Oace  upon  a  time  large  bodies  of  working 
men  were  concerned  to  secure  the  five  points 
of  what  a  leader  who  gave  unsound  counsel 


called  the  People's  Charter.  They  nurohed  to 
Parliament  with  a  petition  we  think  more  than 
a  mile  long,  and  produced  little  resnh ;  because 
they  behaved  like  thirsty  men,  who  preferred 
froth  to  beer.  When  they  shall  haye  asked 
for  beer  and  got  it,  they  shall  not  lack  frolb 
upon  the  top.  Working  men  asked  for,  kdA 
helped  mainly  to  secure,  something  more  sub- 
substantial — bread  itself — when  they  were 
agitatiog  for  free  trade.  Is  it  not  wortli 
their  while  to  agitate  also  for  the  protection 
of  their  househmds  from  disease,  and  in  thai 
only  sensible  sense  turning  Protectionist,  look 
after  their  air  and  water  as  they  have  already 
looked  after  their  bread  ?  Hereby  we  adver- 
tise that  there  is  Wanted  a  PeofHe's  Charter, 
of  which  the  five  points  are  to  be :  Firstly,  th» 
abolition  of  oesspool  and  sew^-poison  from  all 
houses,  courts,  and  streets ;  secondly,  the  fit 
construction  of  all  dwelling*i^aces ;  thirdly, 
the  prompt  removal  of  all  nuisances  danger- 
ous to  health  (including  burial  groufids,  Mt 
boilers*  heaps,  and  a  great  multitude  of  o<£er 
things  down  to  the  cabbage  leaf  that  rots  before 
thecostermonger's  window);  fourthly,  the  <xmr 
stant  and  therefore  unlimited  supply  at  a 
just  price,  of  wholesome  water  to  every  tene- 
ment; and,  fifthly,  the  suppression  of  pre- 
ventible  accidents  in  factories,  mines,  ships, 
and  elsewhere,  by  making  those  persons 
strictly  and  criminally  responsible  who  could 
have  prevented  them,  and  who  failed  in  the 
duty  so  to  do.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
workiog  men  of  England  fairly  mastering 
these  points,  and  shaming  the  inaction  of  our 
legislature  by  the  urgency  of  their  petitions 
and  the  strength  of  Sieir  union. 

There  are  persons  in  all  grades  of  autho- 
rity, who^  in  as  far  as  these  matters  are  con- 
cerned need  greatly  to  be  put  to  shame. 
The  labouring  man  who  has  no  power  to  get 
drainage  for  his  neighbourhood,  or  any  other 
water  than  that  which  at  stated  times  is 
turned  into  his  cistern,  who  has  little  or  no 
choice  to  exercise  as  to  his  place  of  abode, 
and  who,  being  rarely  able  to  ensure  absolute 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  rent,  dares  not 
complain  against  his  landlord  or  ask  of  him 
more  accommodation  than  he  finds,  is  not  to  be 
held  guilty  of  unpardonable  negligence,  when  it 
is  discovered  that  he  bears  his  miseries  in 
silence.  If  he  desired  to  move  upon  his 
own  behalf  in  what  direction  could  he  look 
for  efficacious  help  ? 

Local  authorities  more  frequently  make  it 
their  business  to  hide  than  to  discover,  facts 
discreditable  to  the  district  over  which  they 
happen  to  preside.  The  guardians  of  Clerken- 
weH  the  other  day,  were  pilloried  by  the  New 
Board  of  Health,  as  an  example  and  warning  to 
the  country.  They  had  refused  to  exercise  their 
powers  for  the  removal  of  a  most  vile  nuisance, 
established,  we  suppose,  by  an  influential  rate- 
payer, of  which  it  was  proved  that  it  had 
destroyed  more  than  one  life  in  its  vicinity ; 
they  had  refused  as  long  as  they  could,  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  cholera  in  their 
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parish ;  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  of  |  stroyed  fort^  or  fifty  human  lives  ?    That  is  a 
precaution  on  behalf  of  the  poor  under  their  great  calamity  which  at  anv  time  destroys  the 


cbai'ge.  Will  any  reader  Iook  at  Clerkenwell 
—go  into  the  odious  by-streete  of  Clerkenwell 
—and  sit  down  to  dinner  afterwards  with 
what  little  appetite  he  may,  and  think  of  these 
Guardians  in  this  present  advanced  year  of 
ffraoe  !  The  ordinary  causes  of  this  kind  of 
blindness  on  the  part  of  local  boards  are 
notorious  enou^.  Some  members  think 
more  of  their  own  shops  than  of  their  neigh- 
bours* homes,  and  say  to  themselves,  '^  Why 
should  we  offmd  or  fi-ighten  away  cus- 
tomers 1  **  Perish  the  thongfit.  Perish  the 
neighbours,  and  success  to  trade !  That  last 
sentiment  may  not  occur  to  them,  but  cer- 
tainly it  should.  This  unwillin^ess  to  lie 
under  the  imputation  of  begettmg  or  har- 
bouring anything  pestilential  is  manifest 
enough  whenever  there  is  general  attention 
paid  to  a  prevailing  epidemic.  Towns  and 
even  cities,  against  which  a  £unt  accusation 
of  infection  may  hare  been  made,  rush  to 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  Times,  and 
there,  if  their  doctors  guarantee  them  to  be 
clean,  plaeard  their  cleanness.  Even  the  great 
<nty  of  York  during  the  late  visitation,  having 
been  wrongfully  accused  of  harbourinff  the 
cholera,  advertised  a  disclaimer  signed  hy  a 
brigade  of  doctors.  It  is  in  this  spirit  tiuit, 
when  infection  does  appear  in  any  place,  &e 
local  managers  of  its  affairs  are  no  often  dis- 
posed to  remain  blind  to  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Not  only  they  who  represent  the  meaner 
interests  of  trade,  but  they  who  are  concerned 
aboat  house  property — small  or  large  house 
owners,  being  guardians  or  town  coun- 
cillors—are apt  to  oppose  ideas  that 
lead  to  the  cost  of  altering  and  amending 
houses  ill-equipped  or  ill-constructed.  There 
prevails  also  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy  in 
the  administration  of  parish  or  district 
■a&irs.  It  would  be  a  task  of  no  great  diffi- 
-culty  to  teach  an  ordinarilpr  tractable  Idiot, 
that  the  economy  which  cripples  he^dth  is,  of 
ail  kinds  of  extravagance,  the  worst. 

At  Newcastle,  great  numbers  of  people 
have  been  killed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  interfere  for  the  removal  of  un- 
healthy conditions,  upon  which  a  special 
eommission  had  reported  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  Parliament.  Of  the  report  of  the 
commission  the  authorities  of  Newcastle  took 
little  or  no  notice.  One  of  the  greatest  con- 
flagrations known  in  England  by  the  present 
generation  has  very  lately  been  committing 
havoc  upon  Tyne-side.  Thereupon  men  thank 
Hearen,  and  refier  to  the  days  when  the 
plagiie  of  London  was  killed  by  the  great 
lite  of  London,  that  detoured  the  food  on 
which  the  plague  was  nourished.  With 
certain  £su^ries  and  shops,  there  have  been 
burnt  to  the  ground  at  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head many  of  the  worst  of  those  filthy  chares 
and  dwellings  by  the  water-side,  in  which 
ferer  had  fiieed  its  permanent  abode.  But  is 
that  not  a /great  calamity  which  has   de- 


rives of  innocent  and  useful  people — of  whom 
there  were  many  in  this  case — but  we  think 
the  Newcastle  fire  a  less  calamity  than  that 
which  it  has  superseded, — the  existence  of  a  bit 
of  town  destroying  hundreds  yearly ;  we  think 
it  not  so  much  a  calamity  as  the  possession 
by-  any  town  of  a  town  coimcil,  or  by  any 
parish  of  a  governing  board,  under  any  name 
that  allows  pestilence  to  slaughter  men  from 
day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  opposes  no  check  to  its 
cruelty. 

Menhigher  in  rank,  who  should  have  ampler 
knowledge,  need  also  to  be  instructed  in  their 
duty  by  the  public.  A  nobleman  whose  charac- 
ter as  a  paid  protector  of  the  public  health  was 
very  bad,  might  be  so  far  ashamed  of  it  as  to 
desire  its  complete  destruction.  He  might 
destroy  i^no  doubt,  perfectly,  by  rising  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  and  there  making  some 
joke,  awfnlly  ill-timed,  about  the  cholera.  But 
such  a  public  act  would  be  a  solemn  affair  in 
its  way.  It  would  be  serious  as  formal  suicide 
in  Japan  ;  where,  it  is  said,  that  any  gentle- 
man who  has  found  life  a  burden  asks 
his  friends  to  dinner ;  and,  when  they  are  all 
seated  together,  rises,  delivers  a  neat  senti- 
ment, ana  gives  it  emphasis  by  ripping  him-^ 
self  open.  Sy  such  an  act  of  what  we  snould? 
take  to  be  political  suicide,  LoRD,Swrsr6u^ 
late  Chief  Commissionex^tjf-PrrtJnc  Works, 
distinguished  himself  towards  the  dose  of  last 
session  in  the  Hous^  of  Commons.  But  the 
je^  with  which  he  slew  himself  was  taken 
up  by  his  companions.  They  chose  to  die  by 
the  same  weapon.  The  jest  from  which  a 
nation  shrank  appalled,  awakened,  among 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Cheei*s 
and  laughter. 

From  whom  then  is  to  come  help  against 
the  ravages  of  death  bv  which  we  are  odiicted  ? 
There  can  scarcely  oe  one  reader  of  these 
pages,  out  of  his  firet  childhood,  who  has  not 
lost  by  cholera,  typhus-fever,  small-pox,  wredx 
at  sea,  or ;  other  prevantible  calamity,  some 
house  companion,  or  relative,  or  friend,  whose 
life  he  prized,  and  who  might  have  been 
living  now,  had  all  men  done  their  duty.  The 
question  about  Public  Health  is  a  Home^ 
Question  to  us  all,  affecting  us  more  near^:^ 
than  any  other  conceivable  questdon  tr^^ 
minating  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Nej^old 
theless  it  is  proved  by  hard  experience  ^\^qj^ 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  domestic  n^aged 
ment  calling  for  large  measures  of  re^  ^^ 
no  progress  can  be  made  uules^  ^yj 
Nation  as  a  body  works  at  it.  We^j^jj^^g 
all  tug  at  the  ropes,  or  push  beh^^^j^^g 
move  th^  dead  weight  forward.  Wv^g  ^^j., 
agree  in  demanding  of  our  lawgivers  efi'alone 
service;  and,  that  our  demands  may  be  t^  )jq 
purpose,  we  must,  as  we  do  generally  in  ,  (^j^^ 
cases,  study  to  master  the  chief  points  Wggjj^y 
we  require  to  see  decided.  During  the  j^jq]^ 
session,  upon  the  excuse  that  War  was  com  rriy. 
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Parliament  joyltilly  did  nothing  for  the  wd&re 
of  the  people.  The  removal  of  iK>me  grara 
social  evils — ^the  existing  laws  of  Settlement 
and  Poor  Removal,  for  example— had  been 
promised,  bnt  the  merest  fiction  of  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  a  subject  which  required  little  or 
no  parliamentary  discussion,  was  held  suffi- 
cient to  excuse  in  our  law-4naiters  the  neglect 
of  almost  all  their  proper  duties.  80  it  was 
when  war  was  coming  :  and  we  shall  not  fare 
better  now  that  war  is  come ;  unless  we  take 
pains  to  help  ourselves.  It  is  precisely 
m  a  land  burdened  with  foreign  war  that  a 
true  statesman  would  labour  most  to  compen- 
sate for  trouble  so  incurred  by  the  relief  of 
home  vexations  and  distresses.  Plans  fbr 
the  bettering  of  our  social  state  are  precisely 
the  plans  which  ought  not,  when  we  are 
paying  war  taxes,  to  be  voted  inopportune. 
The  calamity  of  war  is  doubled,  if  we  nrast 
needs  stand  still  in  our  ciirilisation  while 
it  lasts. 

The  calamity  of  war  is  great,  and  so  is  its 
responsibility.  And  great  is  the  need  that  we 
act  vigorously  for  the  mke  of  bringing  it  to  a 
right  close.    But,  greater  still  is  the  calamity 
of  pestilence ;  and  as,  to  us  at  least,  heavier 
responsibilities  attend  upon  it,  inasmueh  as  it 
j  is  kept  on  foot,  not  by  the  Bedlamite  ambition 
^'Of  one  foreign  madman,but  byour  own  neglect, 
f  Is  then  the  need  of  vigorous  action  for  the  sake 
of  checking  the  incessant  ravages  of  death 
among  ourselves  so  small,  that  we  may  set  it 
aside  for  years  on  the  excuse  of  engagement 
in  another  sort  of  war  ?  Jff  the  Duke  of  Fussy 
Munchasausage    declared     war    to-morrow 
against  England,  should  we  leave  the  Russians 
free  to  invade  aU  our  coasts,  because, in  defend- 
ing ourselves  against  Munchasausage,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  attend  to  nothing  else,  and 
because  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
neglect  defence  against  the  greater  onemy 
while  we  exposed  the  lesser  ?  By  as  -much  as 
the  Czar  is  more  formidable  than  any  such 
Duke,  ^y  so  much  is  Typhus  a  more  deadly 
enemy'than  any  Czar.    Let  us  therefore,  l^ 
all  means  carry  on    both  wars :  we  can  ; 
nay,  if  we  are  to  cairy  on  any  war  long,  and 
not  be  driven  to  recruit  our  soldiers  &ofli  a 
disheartened  and  enfeeble  pecmle,  we  must. 
^    But,  as  we  said  before,  the  Must  has  to  be 
^l^ken  by  the  people.    It  is  neeessary  that 
the  \¥^  attention  to  our  own  a£fairs,  and  look 
our  V^  ^^^  servants.    They  excuse  a  want  of 
1.1^     ijnliness   hy  bluntly  accusing   their    em- 

wM-(k®"  ^^  *  **^  ^^^  ^^'  ^  William 
*fc«f  ttifSworth,  sitting  as  a  government  official 
have  b?  ^*^  ®^  Health,  would  not  aUow  the 
selves  r  K®*^^^  -^^^  ^  ^  introduced  in  any 
have  bef  ™^^®^  ^^7  circumstances,  where  the 
destrd'^  ^^  *^^®  inhabitants  were  against  it. 
as  we  cla?"  ^^^"^  limit,  until  ignorance  and 
nil  *h\a.  ^^  somewhat  dissipated,  this  is 
On^  upon  r^<i  ^  «^e  act  itself  sueh  poUcy 
men  were^nc^^-  ?^t  it  was  provided  idso, 
S"  i-hTt  a  leadf^H^^^y  provided,  that  if  in  any 
of  what  a  leaa^^    mortaUty  ^eeeded  twentf 


thFse  in  a  l^oiaaad,  th«  iKMcrd  Bright,  as  it 
saw  fit,  interlere  on  behalf  of  sufferers.  The 
representative  of  government  never  saw  fit  bo 
to  interfere.  All  the  medical  men  of  Ports- 
mouth, the  clergy  «nd  the  whole  intelligence 
of  the  plaoe,  declared  for  Uie  in^rodttction  into 
t^at  town  of  the  Pnblio  Health  Act.  The 
mortality  from  preventible  disease  was.  so 
excessive,  thatt  it  would  have  been  most  fit  to 
interfere ;  "kmt  no  interference  was  allowed  by 
government,  because  a  bare  majority  peii- 
tiened  to  be  left  alone.  And  yet  it  was  known 
that  this  majority  was  due  to  the  exertions  of 
snmll  landlords,  by  whom  <^e  poorer  tenants 
were  compelled  to  sign  against  their  own 
relief; 

The  Board  of  Efealth  as  it  k  now  const^ 
tutsd  has  worked  to  the  extent  of  its  powers 
indefatigabiy ;  but,  lor  the  performance 
of  its  dutws,  it  is  equipped  with  f«mdi 
and  powers  mieeraldy  scanty.  Few  things 
are  more  neeessary  to  the  Hsaiatenanoe  of 
health  in  towns  than  a  system  of  industrious 
UBpeetioD.  The  saalliiess  of  the  number 
of  deaths  in  ^ke  City  of  London  during  the  hute 
epidemic,  has  been  dtie  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  C&ty  Sewers  Commissian  is  served  hy  a 
naest  energetic  offioer  of  health,  whose  ser- 
vices are  aborve  all  praise ;  and  who  has,e6tar 
bliefaed  under  him,  a  staff  of  vigilant  inspectors 
visiting  from  house  to  hooie  »ad  rooni  to 
room,  all  pkoes  likely  to  brosd  f&ver,  and  by 
whose  bvernght,  landlords  and  tenants  are 
oompelled  to  maiintaan  their  premises  free 
from  pollution.  Water  supplv  has  been  to 
a  certain  extent  superintonoed,  all  hewn 
drains  have  been  trapped,  and  the  best  has 
been  made  of  sueh  imperfeet  prorisiea  for  the 
maflutensnee  of  health  aa,  at  this  time,  exista 
in  London. 

The  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  have  beeB 
less  favoured  and  have  eufiSsred  in  propor^on. 
The  Metr^>oiitan  Sewsrs  C€einii0su>nen  who 
hare  dominion  in  the  metropoiia  outside  the 
Oity,  constitute  another  of  tluiee  boards  from 
which  nothing  is  to  be  had  and  nothii^ 
hoped.  It  behaves  in  the  jqndt  of  a  select 
foody  of  engineers  looking  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  public  health  when  applied  to  public 
works,  as  a  ridloulesus  innovation  and  a  great 
stretch  of  impertinence.  Its  engineer  issues  re- 
ports, and  gives  evidence^  manifesting  a  pccm 
ignoranoe  or  disregard  of  the  elmsntary 
principles  of  sanitary  scienoe.  Its  membecs 
«bs(diitely  scoff  at  ideas  whieh  oonoeni  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

Some  time  ago  the  dapgerous  state 
of  the  drains  under  our  streets  and  h(mM» 
wms  pointed  ont  in  this  journal  in  an 
artkle  entitled,  A  Foe  Underfoot.  "^A 
Foe  Underfoot !  "  said  a  leading  Commis- 
noner  merrily  to  his  comrades  when  they 
met  upon  a  subsequent  occasion.  **  Wliere  else 
would  you  have  him  1 1  like  to  ha;ve  my  enen^ 
under  my  foot"  The  enemy  in  c|«e8tion  being 
a  poison(»2s  gas,  the  sense  of  the  joke  was  not 
much  better  than  the  feeling  that  it  mant- 
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fested.  Ttie  ehakvitm  of  the  same  board,  at  a 
recent  cntting— and  thatytoo^mthe  midst  of  the 
cholera  reason — ^imdertook  also  to  be  facetious. 
He  recommended  people,  who  complained  of 
the  smell  from  guHj-holes,  to — get  out  of  their 
way !  He  urged,  as  infiillibly  correct  the  re- 
port of  the  engineer  employed  by  the  com- 
missiom,  that  the  sewers  were  quite  whole- 
some ;  medical  men,  he  said,  had  been 
frequently  invited  to  go  in  and  satisfjr  them- 
selves, but  never  did.  He,  Mr.'  Chairman, 
did'nt  wonder  at  that ;  he  should*nt  Inmself 
like  to  go  into  a  sewer.  They  had  able 
engineers  whose  report  was  entitled  to  their 
perfect  confidence.  They  proved  the  sewers 
to  be  in  a  wholesome  state.  Some  people 
asked  to  have  gully-holes  trapped.  But  let 
them  take  wamimg.  If  they  trapped  the  holes 
in  the  streets,  noxious  matter  would  be  forced 
into  the  houses,  and  there  would  be  such  a 
pestilence  as  never  had  occurred  since  the 
great  plague  of  Loudon.  Another  plague  of 
London,  we  were  thus  told,  could  arise  out  of 
these  perfectly  wholesome  sewers  !  Li  that 
way,  between  the  maintaining  of  a  fiction  that 
all  is  right  in  the  teeth  of  a  consciousness 
that  all  is  wrong,  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  discourse,  periodically,  the 
most  astounding  nonsense.  Tnese  gentlemen, 
in  fiEiet,  who  have  charge  of  one  ot  the  most 
important  administralions  in  connection  with 
the  public  health,  can  be  regarded  only  as 
avowed  opponents  of  all  sanitaiy  progress. 
They  point  to  the  healthiness  of  men  who  go 
into  sewers  just  as  the  supporters  of  the  old 
infected  jails  pointed  to  jolly  jidlors,  or  as  the 
protectors  of  intramural  cj^urchyards  talk 
sometimes  of  the  longevity^bf  sextons. 

In  London,  too,  we  are  under  the  authority 
of  water-companies  who  give  us  bad  water  in 
a  bad  way,  and  ask  for  it  a  price  greater  than 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  good  article.  We  are 
entirely  in  their  hands  at  present.  ¥ot 
example,  the  subjects  or  slaves  of  the  Hamp- 
Btead  waterwork  dynasty  must  get  what  they 
can  in  their  dstems  on  three  days  a  week,  and 
make  tbe  Friday's  allowance  last,  if  they  can, 
until  Monday.  They  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  free  and  copious  ablution,  or, 
if  two  or  three  in  one  household  use  a  Imth, 
they  must  all  be  content  to  leave  the  house 
unscoured.  There  is  no  remedy.  Under  the 
Hampstead  dynasty,  established  very  long 
ago — in  the  time,  we  believe,  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth— one  is  bound  to  submit  to  Hamp- 
stead mwB.  If  the  whole  population  rose  in  a 
mass  to  beg  its  rulers  for  a  little  water  on  a 
Saturday,  it  could  put  no  compulsion  on  those 
water  kings.  Each  company  has  its  own 
laws.  Some  exercise  a  milder  sway  than 
others  ;  but  the  rule  of  each  is  so  absolute, 
that  it  behoves  any  man  looking  for  a  house 
in  the  metropolis  to  take  heed  into  what  sort 
of  slavery  he  goes.  And  a  feeble  govern- 
ment, always  looking  out  for  a  miserable  vote 
in  the  House  of  <]lommons,  smirks  at  these 
water  companies. 


Here,  then,  is  another  part  of  the  great 
home  question,  nearly  concerning  our  com- 
fort in  the  bedroom,  our  refreshment  at  the 
table,  our  cleanliness  in  dress  and  dwelling, 
lying,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  unsolved. 
Of  oourse  there  are  engineers,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  maintain  existing  water  companies, 
^ady  enough  to  pronounce  their  intentions 
nobly  disinterestea,  and  their  water  nectar. 
Such  an  engineer  wrote  to  the  Times  the 
other  day  in  defence  of  the  existing  water 
kings ;  and,  as  was  natural,  at  the  same  time 
in  the  interests  of  dirt.  It  did  not  concern 
us  in  the  least,  he  was  of  opinion,  what  water 
we  drank.  We  had  no  business  with  it 
but  to  swallow  it.  He  poured  out  his 
wrath  a^unst  the  late  Board  of  Health,  the 
present  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Begistrar- 
General — ^which,  in  the  war  against  disease,  are 
certainly  the  three  very  best  helpers  that  the 
public  hitherto  has  had  ;  and  he  went  out  of 
nis  way  to  make  an  attack  upon  pipe  drainage 
in  relation  among  other  things  to  the  cholera 
at  Dartford,  from  which  town  another  sur- 
veyor writes  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  house 
in  it  with  pipe  sewers,  and  that  it  has  been 
particularly  free  from  the  late  epidemic.  We 
doubt  whether  the  public  knows  to  how  large 
an  extent  attempts— not  unsuccessful — ^have 
been  made  to  deaden  its  perception  of  its 
own  best  interests  bv  random  statements  of 
tills  kind.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
them ;  and,  to  avoid  bein^  misled  must  take 
some  pains  to  obtiun  precise  information  for 
ourselves.  The  ^ight  illustration  we  have 
given  ofthe  flippancy  with  which  questions 
of  public  health  are  discussed  by  the  Metro- 
poUtan  CommiBsioners  of  Sewers,  may,  for 
example,  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
too  hasty  assent  to  opinions  expressed  by  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  that  tx)dy.  But  we 
shall  take  an  early  of^rtnnit^  of  showing 
infinitely  stronger  reasons  for  distrusting 
them. 

In  this  pi^r  it  has  been  our  onlv  business 
to  point  out  that  the  public  health  is  cared 
for,  insufficiently,  by  public  bodies  who  have 
power  to  act  for  its  interests.  The  only 
public  body  that  might  act  wiik  vigour  i» 
exceedingly  restricted  in  its  power.  We  have 
just  passed  through  a  period  of  domestic 
calamity,  causing  beyond  all  measure  more 

?rivate  affliction  to  us  than  the  Bussian  war. 
'here  is  caused  every  year  more  household 
grief  among  us  by  preventible  deaths  than 
could  arise  out  of  a  dozen  wars  all  waged 
together.  A  long  series  of  epidemics,  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  many  thousand  lives,  will 
continue  to  bring  desolation  to  our  homes 
until  ^H^  shall  set  in  against  do-nothing 
bodies  fc-  ^V  'vbatructive  boards  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  that  public  opinion  by  which  alone 
any  great  question  in  this  country  can  be 
faurly  set  afloat.  Measures  essential  to  the 
public  he&lth  necessarily  entail  the  necessity 
of  changes  in  existing  systems,  against  which 
existing  interests  band  themselves  strongly. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  snch  oppo- 
sition is  dishonest.  We  think  it  is  very 
rarely  so.  Men  easily  slip  into  delusions  and 
mistakes,  even  of  the  most  obvious  kind,  when 
such  pitfalls  lie  upon  the  path  of  their  self- 
interest.  They  push  their  way  along  that 
path  with  strong  determination  to  go  for- 
ward ;  and  if  guide-posts,  set  up  in  the 
interests  of  a  reformed  doctrine  of  any  kind 
whatever,  direct  them  to  go  back,  or  turn  off 
to  the  right  or  left  of  their  main  road,  tl^ey 
may  perhaps  honestly  be  angry  with  the 
post,  and  think  it  a  false  guide.  Sanitaiy 
reform  has  many  such  enemies  ;  who  say  of  it 
what  may  be  true  to  them  in  their  anger,  l^ut 
of  which  the  falsehood  ought  to  he  apparent 
to  the  public.  It  is  not  so  apparent,  because 
information  never  has  kept  pace  with  mis- 
representation upon  matters  that  concern  the 
public  health. 

Belie vii^  these  things,  and  deslriug  that 
every  man  should  eugage  actively  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a£0%irs  that  concern,  in  a  direct 
way,  the  life  and  health  of  his  own  house- 
hold, we  shall  henceforth  take  additional 
pains  in  pointing  out,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
what  truths  lie  under  those  discussions  upon 
points  of  public  health  that  constantly  arise 
among  us.  This  journal  never  has  been  idle 
in  the  work  of  seeking  and  communicating 
information  o;n  such  subjects ;  but^  we  idust 
now  all  arm  ourselves  afresh.  There  is 
little  hope  now  left  to  us  of  success  for  the 
next  ten  years  m  the  war  against  pestilence, 
unless— every  man  voluut^ring  as  a  sanitarv 
militia-man  for  the  defence  of  his  own  hearth 
— the  whole  public  goes  into  training,  and, 
equipped  with  the  riglit  knowledge,  figlits  for 
itself  the  battles  that  will  then  assuredly 
be  won. 


MILDRED'S  LOVERS. 

''Such  presumption!"  s«ud  Mrs.  Lyndon, 
the  stockbroker's  wife,  frowning ;  and  "  Such 
forwardness  ! "  returned  Miss  Manvers,  the 
lady,  par  excellence,  of  the  establishment, 
tossing  her  head. 

**  A  man  with  five  hundred  a  year  and 
expectations ) "  said  Mrs*  Lyndon,  disdain- 
fully. Mrs.  Lyndon,  though  at  present  in 
difficulties,  had  married,  as  people  say,  above 
her,  and  was  consequently  very  oitter  against 
m^lliances. 

"And  one  who  cares  nothing  about  her ! — 
as  how  could  he,  such  a  plain  little  hodmadod 
as  she  is !  Quite  forced,  as  one  may  say, 
into  paying  her  attention  I 

"ihave  no  patience  with  that  girl's  bold- 
ness ! "  sneered  Miss  Manvers,  who,  by 
virtue  of  a  traditional  beauty,  had  a  private 
patent  for  propriety,  being  supposed  to  know 
what  temptation  meant*  So  they  settled  it 
between  them,  that  poor  Mildred,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  (it  was  a  boarding- 
house),  was  au  arrant  little  minx.  And 
there  they  left  her. 


Mildred  came  into  the  room  a  moment 
after  they  had  so  pi-ettily  arranged  her,  as 
the  French  say,  with  her  any  look  and  queer, . 
embarrassed  step,  as  usual — a  step  that 
seemed  to  stumble  over  itself,  as  if  her  feet 
were  too  long  at  the  toes,  and  caught  in  ea,^ 
other's  way.  She  always  walked,  too,  '♦nth 
her  head  down  and  her  eyes  cast  up  from 
under  her  eyebrows.  She  was  very  shortsighted 
as  well  as  nervous,  and  her  shoulders  and 
hands  were  conscious  and  restless.  She  was 
not  pretty,  but  interesting  in  face ;  and  as 
she  attracted  more  attention  than  many 
handsomer  women,  this,  of  course,  was  a 
truer  criterion  of  her  powers  of  pleasing  than 
mere  re^larity  of  line  and  feature.  She 
was  quamt»  and  original,  and  clever — ear- 
castiC|  too  and  said  odd,  out  of  the  way 
things  ;  and  put  matters  in  a  new  light ;  and 
had  always  something  striking  to  add  to 
every  discussion,  which  made  other  people 
feel  that  they  had  been  verv  tame  and 
common-place  and  stupid  :  and  she  sometimes 
ventured  on  extremely  beautiful  illustrations, 
all  in  her  little  nervous,  hesitating,  unequal 
manner;  and  intellectually  was  wortli  half 
a  dozen  of  the  fine  liidies  who  despised  her 
with  such  comfortable  contempt.  Then  she 
was  yonng  and  had  good  eyes — ^those  large, 
dreamy,  mnocent,  shortsighted  eyes,  which 
she  was  fully  conscious  ^were  good,  and 
which  her  way  of  looking  up  from  under  her 
brows  made  ^et  more  remarkable ;  and  die 
was  openly  slighted  by  the  ladies,  because  she 
was  poor,  and  because  she  flirted — a  com- 
bination of  offences  few  women  forgive.  And 
she  had  a  ji^ood  deal  of  artistic  taste  and  feel- 
ing, which  always  lightens  up  a  character  ;  so 
that  in  consideration  of  au  these  facts,  the 
men  paid  her  vast  attention;  and  she  gene* 
rally  had  one  or  two  flirtations  on  hand  at 
the  same  time^-the  intricaciee  of  which  she 
managed  with  the  skill  of  an  old  general. 

The  foolish  child  rejoiced  in  her  triumphs,  as 
perhaps  was  natural,  and  managed  to  display 
them  Defore  her  main  enemies,  Mrs.  Lyndon 
and  Miss  Manvers,  without  showing  that  she 
did  it  intentionally,  as  perhaps  was  only 
natural  too,  thou^  tmwise.  But  Mildi^ed, 
in  her  secret  heart,  was  one  of  the  most  reek- 
less  creatures  imaginable,  like  many  other 
^uiet  and  compressed  people  ;  and  at  any 
time  would  have  hazarded  all  her  fixture  for 
the  pleasure  of  half  an  hour's  evident  suc- 
cess. It  was  so  glorious  to  be  able  to  revenge 
herself  on  those  who  demised  her,  by  show- 
ing them  that  she  could  triumph  both  over 
them  and  fate;  and  that  meanly  as  they 
thought  of  her^  there  were  others  who  placed 
her  far  before  even  them ;  and  that  though 
they  looked  on  her  with  contempt,  other 
people  worshipped  her  with  enthusiasm-^ 
with  other  like  thoughts  and  feelings  always 
busy  in  a  slighted  woman's  brain.  But  she 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  her  nadghty  pride 
afterwards,  poor  little  soul ! 

While  she  wag  fidgeting  over  the  muaio- 
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books,  looking  for  something— fiHe  had  fbr- 
ffottea  what  already — ^Mr.  Kelly  lotmgted  in. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  and  Miss  Manvera  glance4jtt 
each  other^  and  each  lady  drew  herself  jiu^ 
ti^ht  in  her 'particular  comer  of  the  soffeik 
with  a  aoldier-in-a-se&tiy-boz  kind  of  loo^ 
that  told  plainly  enoueh  they  were  on  guard, 
and  could  not  be  bought  off  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in 
the  opening  conyersation ;  that  boarding- 
house  miracle^  a  man  of  fiye  hundred  a  year 
and  expectations.  He  was  always  very 
attentiye,  according  to  his  own  notions  of 
attention,  to  Mildred  Smith ;  or,  as  Mrs. 
Lyndon  phrased  it,  "  was  being  taken  in  by 
that  artful  girL**  And  as  he  was  the  richest 
and  best  born  man  of  the  estabUshment,  his 
regard  was  a  great  deal  prized,  and  pro- 
nounyced  dedd^ly  too  good  a  thing  for 
Mndred.  And  more  than  once  he  had  been 
attacked  both  by  open  accusation  and  covert 
sneer  about  her,  and  had  been  asked  **  When 
the  day  was  to  be]*'  and  she  had  been 
alluded  to  as ''  the  future  Mrs.  K. ; "  and  if 
by  chance  she  was  absent  at  dinner,  Kelly 
was  exhorted  to  keep  up  his  appetite,  and 
delicate  things  were  pressed  on  nun  because 
he  was  down-hearted  and  could  not  eat ; 
with  sundry  other  well-known  arts  by  which 
hostile  women  prejudice  men  against  one  of 
their  own  sex  in  the  beginning  of  an  affiiir. 
But  Mr.  Kell^,  who  was  a  curious,  loose- 
limbed,  lounging  fellow,  enamoured  of  old 
cariosity  shopft.  imd  all  manner  of  out-of-the- 
way  t^ungs,  dia  not  care  much  what  any  one 
said,  whether  for  praise  or  ridicule;  but 
shambled  on  in  his  own  way,  and  made  queer 
love  to  Mildred,  to  the  scandal  of  the  other 
ladies,  mainly  attracted  to  her  because  she 
was  about  as  odd  as  himself,  in  a  oKfferent  way. 
She  was  morally  what  a  rare  bit  of  Dresden, 
or  a  monumental  brass,  or  a  unique  species 
of  scarabraus  or  trochilus  was  artistically ; 
and  he  valued  her  accordingly. 

He  went  now  directly  to  uie  piano  where 
she  stood,  speaking  to  her  in  his  slow,  drawl- 
ing voice,  with  all  the  words  looped  together 
by  a  thin  line  of  sound,  and  all  the  a's  pro- 
nounced aws.  Bat  he  spoke  gently,  and 
flatteiinglv  too.  The  sentinels  glanced 
again,  and  Miss  Manvers  broke  the  knot  of 
^r  nettinff  by  drawing  the  stitch  too  sharply 
home.  Mildred  coloured  as  she  answered 
his  (question :  it  was  on^  **  What  was  she 
looking  for  1 " — speaking  m  her  queer  little- 
way»  half-glancing  up,  and  half-turning  her 
ba^^-or,  at  least,  one  shoulder — ^with  a 
coaxing  pretty  kind  of  shyness,  that  makes 
a  man  inclined  to  treat  a  woman'  like  a 
child. 

^I  am  looking  for  Herz,  mein  Herz,**  said 
Mildred,  peering  over  the  pages,  and  flutter- 
ing them  about. 

"*  Can  I  help  you  ?**  he  asked,  lounging  on 
to  his  other  leg,  and  shuffling  with  his  elbows 
on  the  piano. 

«  No,  thank  you,  Afr.  Kelly.*' 


"May  I  never  help  you  I  **  he  added  in  a 

I  lower  voice,  but  very  much  as  if  he  had  asked 

the  price  of  a  marble  Yenus,  or  an  embroi- 

^dered  stole,  it  was  so  lazily  and  shamblingly 

shid, 

''Oh  yes!  perhaps  I  shall  some  day  ask 
vou  for  your  help,  very  boldly,**  said  Mildred, 
lookmg  straight  into  his  eyes ;  and  looking 
80  that  the  sentinels  could  see  her. 

'^  What  the  deuce  does  she  mean  T*  thought 
the  possessor  of  five  hundred  a  year.  "  Does 
she  understand  me,  or  is  she  only  playing  with 
me  ?  Or  is  she  as  innocent  as  she  pretends 
to  be,  and  knows  no  more  of  love  tnan  she 
does  of  archeeoloffy  ?  *' 

**  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  copy  this  for 
me  to-night  1  *'  said  Mildred,  sudaenly  com- 
ing back,  and  holding  out  her  piece  of  music. 
She  spoke  then  like  a  spoiled  beauty,  with 
her  head  up  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  and  she 
held  out  her  music  royally.  All  this  to  show 
off  before  her  enemies* 

"Certainly — ^jres,"  said  Mr,  Kelly,  with 
wonderful  vivacity. 

Mildred  smiled  ner  triumphant  smile,  and 
then  clouding  down  into  nervousness  and  em- 
barrassment again,  stumbled  over  her  feet 
out  of  the  room,  her  head  bent  quite  into  her 
twitching  shoulaers. 

"  Did  you  see  her  look  at  him  I  *•  whispered 
Mrs.  Lyndon.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  pre- 
sumption 1  ** 

" Never,**  answered  Miss  Manvers ;  "her 
effrontery  is  quite  frightful!  What  Mr<, 
Kelly  can  see  in  her,  1  cannot  Imagine  !  Why, 
her  nose  is  a  mere  snub,  ana  she  has  no  eye- 
brows !  *'  .^(iiss  Manvers  had  a  Grecian  nose 
pointed  at  the  end,  and  a  pair  of  pencilled 
eyebrows ;  they  were  her  own  facial  points 
d*appui,  apd  her  essentials  of  beauty  in  others. 
For  she  would  have  allowed  Aspasia  no  love- 
liness, nor  even  Venus  herself,  without  straight 
noses  and  narrow  lines  above  the  eye. 

Mr.  Kelly  took  no  notice  of  their  whiaper- 
ings,  but  lounged  to  the  opposite  sofa,  where 
he  flung  himself  at  full  length,  with  his  feet 
on  the  end  cushion ;  as  men  do  in  boarding- 
houses.  And,  let  us  hope,  no  where  else.  And 
there  he  remained  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 
Ids  crossed  ankles  drumming  against  each 
other,  until  the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 

As  Mildred  went  down  stairs,  she  met 
Henry  Harley  coming  in  from  the  Academy, 
where  he  had  been  spending  his  morning. 
Henry  was  an  amateur  artist,  who  drew 
lengthy  figures  with  attenuated  limbs,  and 
heads  without  any  place  for  the  brains ;  for 
his  style  was  elegance  rather  than  power,  he 
used  to  say  : — ^**  a  disciple  of  Raphael,  my 
dear  sir,  more  than  of  Michael  Angelo.**  He 
used  to  teach  Mildred,  for  love ;  and  make 
the  most  of  the  bargain ;  for  he  got  more  love 
than  he  gave  knowledge  by  a  vast  deal,  spend- 
ing the  hours  he  was  assumed  to  be  giving 
drawing-lessons  in  discussions  not  calculated 
to  do  a  young  girl  any  good. 

**  My  little  Mldred !  ^  he  cried,  seinng  her 
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hanck  He  did  something  more,  I  believa ; 
but  I  don't  know  what.  Only  it  made  Mildred 
blush,  whatever  it  was.  "  I  hav^  been  long- 
ing for  you  all  this  nK)min£  at  the  Academy ; 
upon  my  word  I  have !  Don't  you  believe 
me?"  All  said  very  quickly,  but  not  so 
much  in  the  artist  rollicking  voice,  as  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  grown  fine  from  original 
vulgarity,  and  now  affecting  superior  fashions. 

Mildred  looked  up,  a  different  creature 
now  to  the  girl  who  had  stumbled  over  her 
toes  in  the  drawing-room  not  a  minute  ago,  and 
even  to  the  one  who  had  enacted  the  part  of 
a  society  queen,  when  she  handed  Mr.  Kelly 
the  music,  and  showed  her  superiors  how  that 
five  hundred  a  year  was  her  slave  and  hum- 
ble admirer.  She  had  looked  pretty  then, 
but  forced  and  conscious,  while  now  she  was 
quite  beautiful  in  the  sudden  rush  of  love  and 
self-abandonment,  bursting  through  the  cloud 
of  timidity  ever  on  her  face,  like  a  noble  song 
breaking  through  deep  silence.  She  put  her 
hand  frankly  into  his,  and  they  went  together 
into  the  dining-room  —  a  arand  place  for 
boardin^house  flirtations ;  peing  supposed 
to  be  safe. 

"And  have  you  thought  of  me,  little 
Mildred?"  said  Mr.  Henry  Harley  in  the 
same  off-hand  way,  twirling  his  hair  just  at 
the  comer  curls. 

"  A  little,"  said  Mildred  quietly,  creeping 
closer  to  him. 

After  a  little  while  longer  Mildred  said  she 
must  go;  '4t  was  fi^etting  near  dinner-time,  and 
the  servants  would  be  coming  in  to  lay  the 
cloth."  Mr.  flarley,  after  a  show  of  sorrow 
and  persuasion,  caught  hold  of  her  as  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  when  j^e  servant 
opened  the  door ;  opening  it  full  on  Miss  Mil- 
dred in  the  very  fact  of  having  an  offer  made 
by  Mr.  Harley.  So  at  least  was  her  version 
down  stairs  to  cook,  where  they  laughed  over 
the  matter  together.  Ann  shut  the  door  with 
praiseworthy  discretion,  and  Mr.  Harley 
made  half  a  pirouette,  and  said — **  Mildred, 
we  were  fwrly  caught  then ! " 

Of  course  Ann  told  Mrs.  Smith.  And  of 
course  Mrs.  Smith  spoke  to  Mr.  Harley,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  what  were  his 
intentions. 

Mr.  Henry  Harley  fidgeted  about  the  fire- 

flace  like  a  stoker  with  St  Vitus's  dance, 
ntentions?  Mildred  was,  he  said,  a  very 
nice  girl — odd,  amusing;  dever,  and,  aU 
that— but — a — he  had,  m  short,  no  inten- 
tions. And  Mr.  Harley  hummed  a  few  bars 
of  **Non  Andrai,"  and  poked  the  ^q 
furiously. 

Tears  came  into  Mrs.  Smith's  mild  blue 
eyes.  This  would  have  been  such  a  good 
match  for  Mildred,  friendless,  fatheness, 
penniless  as  she  was;  for  though  Mr. 
Harley  was  not  as  rich  as  Mr.  Kelly  by 
two  hundred  a  jrear,  ye£  a  man  of  any  in- 
come whatever,  is  a  good  match  for  a  dower- 
less  ^irl.  So,  at  least,  most  mothers 
think*    And  it  had  been  part  of  Mrs.  Smith's 


hopes  in  the  future,  that .  her  child  might 
meet  with  a  partner,  as  she  used  to  call  it, 
among  her  boarders,  and  so  be  saved  from 
the  nuseries  of  an  uncertain  and  dependent 
portion.  Of  course  she  would  have  preferred 
Mr. '  Kelly  ;  but  she  would  have  been  well 
content  with  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  such  a 
kind-hearted  creature,  and  such  an  elegant 
artist.    The  blow  was  severe. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Smith,"  continued  Mr. 
Henry,  with  considerable  embarrassment,  and 
a  guilty  blinking  of  the  eyes  ;  "  I  am  sure  I 
was  not  aware  your  daughter  did  me  the 
honour  of  carina  more  about  me  than  about 
anybody  else.  I  have  laughed  and  flirted  a 
little  with  her,  of  course— all  men  flirt  with 
nice  girls,  and  Mildred  is  a  very  nice  girl 
— ^but  I  never  thought  of  gaining  her  affec- 
tions— upon  my  word,  I  didn't  1 " 

"  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Harley,"  said  Mis,  Smith, 
wiping  her  eyes.  "  It  is  very  unfortunate,  I 
am  sure,  for  there's  Mr.  Kelly ^" 

"  Ah  —  yes  ! "  cried  Mr.  Henry  Harley, 
makinff  as  if  he  would  poke  his  respect- 
able landlady,  as  she  stood  soft  and 
solid  before  him,  "Kelly's  the  man*  Of 
course  he  is.  All  the  house  is  talking  of  it. 
Of  course — Kelly,  Kelly.  He  is  a  catch,  he 
is  ;  and  Miss  Mildred  had  better  make  up  to 
him.  /  have  nothing,  and  should  not  dream 
of  nmrrying  a  nice  girl  like  that,  and  not  be 
able  to  keep  her  like  a  lady.  I  think  thai,  if 
you  like,  the  most  dishonoui*able  thing  a  man 
can  do.  However  much  I  loved  a  girl,  I 
wouldn't  marry  her  unless  I  could  keep  her 
properly.  No,  Kelly's  the  man.  He  oan 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  wife — 1  can't ! " 

"But  then,  Mr.  Harley,  if  you  did  not 
mean  to  marry,Mildred,  now  was  it  that,  aa 

Ann  said '^  began  Mi-s.  Smith,  with  a 

puzzled  air.  ' 

"Servants  are  invariable  fibbers,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Harley.  "  Whatever  Ann  said,  it 
was  an  imtruth,  be  assured.  There  now,  I  don't 
want  to  know  what  it  Was ;  but  I  tell  you 
beforehand  it  was  false^** 

«  But,  I  think,"  urged  Mrs.  Smith,  faintly, 
afler  a  moment's  pause  to  take  breath  and 
recover  from  the  effects  of  this  moral  blow, 
"for  Mr.  Kelly's  sake,  and  Mildx^ed's,  Mr. 
Harley,  I  think  you  had  better        " 

"  Go  ?  "  said  Mr.  Hai-ley. 

"  Go^"  said  Mrs.  Smith ;  and  she  twirled  her 
cap-strmg. 

"That  is  a  hard  punishments^  said  Mr. 
Harley.    "How  have  I  deserved  it  ?" 

"  No,  no, — ^not  a  punisljment.'* 

**  A  precaution,  then  ? " 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Harley.'*  And  the  widow's 
bliie  eyes  looked  up  from  the  ground,  much 
as  Mildred's  would  have  don^  and  then 
looked  stolidly  down  again. 

But  Mr.  Harley  would  not  admit  that  He 
pleaded  his  cause  with  a  vast  deal  of  fervour, 
vowing  that  if  suffered  to  remain,  it  should 
be  better  for  Mildred,  for  that  he  would 
treat  her  do  judiciously,  so  tenderly,  and  yet 
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80  strictlj,  that  iBaensibly  her  feelings  would 
slide  into  the  mei^est  sisterly  interest,  and  so 
she  ^^oold  be  prepared  to  acc^t  any  other 
ehgible  offer  that  eame  in  her  way.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Henry  Harley  demonstrated  to  Mrs. 
Smith  in  the  clearest  and  most  logical 
manner,  that  the  best  way  to  cure  a  girl 
of  an  imfortunate  attachment  was  for  her 
lover  to  remain  in  the  same  house  with  hei*, 
secinff  her  every  dav,  constantly  employed  in 
friendly  offices  for  ner,  such  as  teaching  her 
drawing — firares  of  Cupids  and  Ariadnes,  and 
pretty  httle  JP/iyches ;  reading  poetry  to  her 
while  she  sketched ;  discussing  with  her 
matters  of  psychological  interest ;  and  so 
taming  her  feelings  down  to  a  sisterly  attach- 
ment by  tenderness  and  affection.  And  then 
in  the  end,  he  assured  Mrs.  Smith,  Mildred 
would  cease  to  love  him,  and  be  the  happy 
wife  of  some  one  else  J  It  was  quite  affect- 
ing, the  picture  he  drew  of  the  .beneficent 
enecta  of  his  remaining  always  near  her ! 

Mrs.  Smith,  being  a  guileless, '  innocent 
woman,  believed  him,  and  consented  to  his 
arrangement;  and  told  Mildred  not  to  be 
silly,  but  to  love  Mr.  Hiurley  from  henceforth 
as  a  brother.  At  which  Mildred  cried,  and 
said  she  would. 

Matters  now  went  on  oiled  hinges;  and 
every  one  was  satisfied.  Mr.  Harley  was  glad 
not  to  be  turned  out  of  a  comfortable  house 
where  he  had  all  his  own  way,  and  a  pretty 
girl  to  love  him  into  the  bargain ;  ^Irs. 
Smith  was  glad  not  to  lose  a  boarder ;  .and 
Mildred  glad  not  to  lose  a  lover.  For^  of 
course,  they  were  still  lovers ;  Mr.  Harley 
taking  no  notice  of  her  in  public,  had  to  make 
up  for  it  in  private,  to  Mildred's  gre^t  bewil- 
derment ana  the  increase  of  her  passion  :  per- 
haps, because  of  this  seeresy,  loving  her 
artistic  reprobate  more  than  if  all  had  been 
confessed  and  common-place.  They  managed 
their  afiGedrs  so  well,  however,  that  no  one  in 
the  house — ^not  even  Ann — suspected  Mildred 
Smith  of  loving  Mr.  Harley ;  still  less  did 
any  one  suspect  Mr.  Harley  of  making  the 
most  violent  love  to  Mildred  Smith,  when- 
ever he  was  a  moment  alone  with  her, 
which  moments,  he  contrived,  should  be 
pretty  frequent. 

Least  of  all  did  Mr.  Kelly  suspect  that  he 
had  a  rival ;  and  that  his  rival  was  master  of 
the  situation. 

What  a  strange  life  was  Mildred's  now ! 
Openly  slichted,  and  sometimes  fairly  in- 
sulted, by  the  ladies  ;  disowned  by  her  lover 
in  society,  to  be  so  iarvently  indemnified  in 
private ;  knowing  that  she  had  five  hundred 
a  year  and  expeetatioiis  waiting  for  her 
acceptance,  which,  if  she  aooepted,  Mrs. 
Lyndon,  the  stockbroker's  wife  in  difficulties, 
and  Miss  Manvers,  of  the  good  family  and 
traditional  beauty,  would  then  be  obliged  to 
look  up  to  her,  yield  her  precedence,  and  be 
thankml  to  be  patronised  by  her :  her  private 
life,  and  her  public  standing  in  this  boarding 
house  society  so  different  from  each  other, 


her  head  was  sometimes  giddv  with  the 
various  thoughts  and  feelings  that  used  to 
rush  so  tumultuously  through  it.  And  as 
she  thought  of  the  position  ne  was  merelv 
waiting  lor  an  opportunity  to  offer  her,  l^Iil- 
dred  would  look  up  gratefully  at  Mr.  Kelly, 
with  her  sweet,  dreamy  eyes ;  at  which  that 
loose-limbed  gentlemsm  would  knot  himself 
up  into  an  angular  conglomeration  of  mis- 
fitting members,  and  feel  almost  as  joyous  as 
if  he  had  found  a  new  coinage  of  the  time  of 
Alfred. 

Mr.  Kelly,  never  very  precipitate,  at  last 
made  up  Ills  mind  to  write  to  Mildred.  He 
had  been  a  long  time  about  it,  but  he  was 
one  of  those  queer  men  without  impulse  who 
find  as  much  satisfaction  in  thoughts  as  they 
do  in  facts.  And  as  he  believed  that  Mildred 
loved  him,  belief  was  quite  as  good  as  know- 
ledge. However,  he  did  write  at  last,  and 
made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart,  his 
present  coods  and  future  expectations,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that 
she  was  an  unique  specimen  of  woman- 
hood, and  one  that  any  man  might  be  proud 
of  possessing  in  his  collection. 

Mildred  kept  the  letter  for  some  days 
unanswered.  It  was  such  a  triumph  to  hold 
in  her  hand  the  veritable  offer  the  ladies  said 
she  had  manoeuvred  so  hard  to  get — to  hold  it 
to  refuse  !  It  was  such  a  luxury  to  sacrifice 
this  splendid  position  to  her  love.  She 
could  not,  better  prove  the  intensity  aud 
singleness  of  her  feelings  fOjgr^^T' double-deal- 
ing lover ;  and  she  glor;  w  m  her  sacrifice 
as  a  martyc^  suffering  fbr  his  faith. 

She  wrote  to  Mr.  jolelly ;  kindly,  gently, 
^atefully,  coaxingly.  But  she  said  no.  Mj:. 
Kelly  rubbed  his  eyes,  winked,  carried  the 
letter  into  the  sunlight,  turned  it  round  and 
about,  and  inside  out,  and  upside  down,  and 
stiU  could  make  out  only  the  same  startling 
words, — "  thanks ;  sorrow  ;  no." 

Not  a  syllable  more  passed  on  the  subject. 
All  had  been  said  that  need  be  said,  and 
Mildred  was  now  left  the  only  sufferer.  The 
offer,  with  Its  rejection,  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  every  one ;  from  Mrs.  Smith, 
more  carefully  than  from  the  rest ;  for  if  she 
had  known  that  Mildi*ed  had  refused  such  a 
magnificent  settlement  for  love  of  Mr.  Henry 
Harley,  she  would  have  banished  that  unde- 
sirable individual  forthwith,  as  indeed  he  de- 
served ;  and  would  so  have  cut  off  all  Mildred's 
happiness  at  a  blow.  For,  as  is  but  natural, 
Mildred  loved  all  the  more  because  of  the 
saorifice  her  love  had  cost  her — a  sacrifice 
Mr.  Henry  Harley  showed  himself  in  no  wise 
grateful  for,  merely  giving  her  a  kiss,  and 
calling  her  a  ^regular  little  trump,"  when 
she  told  him. 

But  she  had  a  bitter  punishment  to  un- 
dergo now.  Mr.  Kelly,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  queer  shambling  ways,  had  the  very  pride 
of  Lucifer  in  his  heart,  and  the  little  girl's 
refusal  roused  it  to  the  full  He  was  at  first 
speechless  with  indignation;  and  then  angry; 
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M  he  took  to  reveDffe,  which  he  found  a  won- 
derful solace.  And  he  performed  his  part  to 
FBrfection.  •  For  there  was  not  a  petty  epite, 
grieve  to  my,  in  which  he  did  not  indulge ; 
not  a  maHcions  expreasioni  not  an  evidence  of 
oontempt,  that  he  let  pass,  whether  to  be 
understood  by  the  company  at  large,  or  by 
their  two  selTes  alone.  Every  form  and  pbase 
of  disdain  he  showed  her  by  turns ;  every 
kind  of  galling  allusion  he  made  spiteiullv 
and  continually;  Mildred  sitting  by  with 
her  shoulders  twitching  pahifully,  and  her 
large  eyes  raised  with  a  kind  of  imploring 
wonder  to  his  £&oe.  This  secret  persecution 
continued  a  k>ng  time,  the  poor  little  girl  erow- 
ing  paler  and  more  nervouil  every  day  under  it ; 
Mr.  Hetury  Harley  oooHng  towards  her  too ; 
till  it  became  a  sad  and  melancholy  sight  to 
witness  the  gradual  fiuling  of  the  poor  chUd*s 
life,  and  the  patient  despair  with  which  she 
sat  by  the  dosinp^  tomb  of  her  happiness. 

In  the  vexy  olackest  hour  of  her  deso- 
lation Mr.  Henry  Harley  went  away.  No 
tearS;  no  prayers  frott  Mildred,  oould  keep 
him.  He  haa  fallen  iu  love  with  a  paintinff 
lady  at  another  boarding*house,  where  he  had 
been  to  visit  a  friend— ^for  people  who  live  in 
boarding-houses  are  a  pecuhar  race,  almost  as 
exclusive  and  well-known  among  each  other 
as  the  gipsies  or  the  Jews— and  Mr.  nancy's 
artistic  tastes  were  called  in  action :  he  must 
go  to  study  her  eflbcts.  So  he  went^  and 
none  could  stay  him.  And  now  poor  Mildred 
was  left  alone  ;  left  to  reflect  on  the  past,  and 
peihaps  to  learn  from  disappointment  that 
saddest  scepticism  of  all—- as  to  whether  the 
sacrifice  of  worldly  advantage  to  principle,  of 
ambition  to  love,  were  a  folly  or  a  good.  But 
she  kept  her  faith  in  principle  too,  and  her 
pride  and  her  secret  as  well ;  and  bo  one 
knew  that  Mr.  Kelly  who  treated  her  now 
with  soch  bitter  contempt,  had  onee  asked 
her  to  become  hib  wife,  and  had  punished  her 
thus  for  refushig  luin. 

Years  rolled  dy,  and  stall  this  etrange  girl 
kept  faithful  to  her  first  love,  who  now  had 
whoUy  deserted  her :  and  still  Mr.  Kelly  stayed 
OB  attd  on  in  the  same  dull  boarding-honse, 
as  if  for  the  one  express  purpose  of  insulting 
the  poor  diild  with  an  endless  ruthless 
punirament  Till  at  last  Mildred  could  bear 
It  no  longer.  Too  timid  to  resent,  she  was  too 
sensitive  to  eudure  this  kind  of  life,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  term  to  its  sufferings.  So 
one  morning  she  quietly  walked  out  of  the 
house,  leaving  no  address ;  ahd  after  a  long 
time  of  silence  and  of  fearftil  suspense  to 
Mrs*  Smith,  she  wrote  to  her,  saying  that  she 
had  entered  a  familv  as  governess,  and  that 
she  was  going  abroad  next  week.  The  reason 
why  she  had  not  written  before,  she  said,  was 
because  she  wished  to  be  settled  and  well 
provided  for,  before  she  met  her  mother 
again.  Her  pride  would  not  allow  her  to 
undertake  any  matter  like  this,  and  then  fail, 
or  be  dependent  on  her  friends  for  success. 

''Ah,   she  was  always  a  proud  child!" 


sighed  Mrs.  Smith  tend^ly ;  ^  and  none  the 
worse  for  it!"  t 

When  Mr.  Kelly  heard  where  Mildred  had 
gone,  and  what  she  was  doin^;,  he  paid  his 
liill,  padced  up  hie  effects,  and  drove  awiy 
into  the  fqs.  And  if  a  cUirvoyi^nte  had 
described  what  he  was  about^  and'  how  he 
looked  that  day  when  rattling  throug)i  the 
streets  of  murky  London,  he  would  have  been 
seen  huddled  up  in  a  comer  of  the  cah, 
sobbing  like  a  child,  and  crying,  "Mildred! 
Mildred  !  I  have  driven  you  to  this ! " 

Periiaps  I  may  have  more  to  tell  of  poor 
Ifildred  Smith  some  day.  Anddf  Mr.  Kelly 
too. 


A  VISION. 

Gloomy  and  bitck  are" the  Q'preM  trea^ 
Drearily  vaileth  the  chill  night  breeze. 
The  long  grast  waveth,  the  tombi  are  white. 
And  the  black  cloads  flit  o*er  the  chill  moonlight- 
Silent  i»  all  sate  the  dropping  nin, 
When  slowlj  there  cooeth  a  monming  train. 
The  lone  diarehyard  it  daric  aad  dini. 
And  the  Honroen  ruse  «  fliheral  liynn  : 

**  Open,  dark  gtave,  and  take  hfin 
Though  ire  have  lo^Fvd  her  ao^ 

Tot  we  mint  now  fonake  her^ 

Love  will  no  more  awake  her ; 
(Oh,  bitter  woe !) 

Open  thine  arms  and  take  her 
To  rest  bdow ! 

^  Vain  it  our  monrnfnl  weeping. 

Her  gentle  Uft  it  o*er ; 
Only  the  worm  ia  cieG]Dnf 
Where  thft  wiU  eoon  1^  ileofiog^ 

For  ifvermfiV"" 
Nor  joy  nor  Ioto  it  keeping ,  .    , 

For  her  in  ptore !" 

Gloomy  and  black  are  the  cyprett  treet, 

And  drearily  wave  in  the  chill  night  breeze. 

The  dark  doudi  part  and  the  heaven  are  blne^ 

Where  th«  trembling  ttart  are  thining  througlC 

Slowly  acreti  the  gleomkig  tky, 

A  crowd  of  white  aagek  are  yiltiing  by. 

liike  a  fleet  of  twani  they  float  iloiigy 

Or  the  tilver  Bolee  of  a  i^in|;  tong* 

Like  a  cloud  of  incenae  their  pifliont  liae^ 

Fading  away  up  the  purple  ddea. 

But  huth  !  for  tho  tilent  glory  it  ttirred. 

By  a  ttrain  tuch  at  earth  bat  never  heard  l 

■  **  Open,  O  Heaven  I  we  bear  her, 

Thit  gentle  maiden  mild, 
Eaith*t  grieft  we  gladly  tpard  her. 
From  earthly  joyt  we  tear  faoTy 

StUlundcfiled; 
And  to  thy  armt  we  bear  hei^ 

Thine  «ws»  thy  ohild. 

**  Open,  O  Heaven  !  no  morrow 

Will  toe  thit  joy  o'ercatt^ 
No  pain,  no  tean,  no  ftorrow, 
Ber  gentle  heart  will  borrow; 

Sad  life  it  pott. 
Shielded  and  tafe  from  torraWj 

At  home  at  latt.** 
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Bm  ihe  vttton  Iiide4  mi4  «11  tut  itiU, 
On  the  paq>le  Talley  and  ditunt  hill. 
9o  toand  vat  there  tave  the  waiKng  breeze, 
the  rain,  and  the  rustling  cypreaa  trees. 


NORTH   AND    SOUTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  KABY  BARTOlff. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWEJJTIBTH. 

MARaARBT  wdut  home  lo  paiofiiUy  occupied 
jrith  what  she  bad  heard  and  seeu  that  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  rouse  herself  up  to.  the 
duties  which  awaited  her ;  the  necessity  for 
keying  up  a  oonntant  ;flow  of  cheerful  con- 
yersation  for  her  mother,  who,  now  that  she 
was  unable  to  go  out,  always  looked  to 
Margaret's  return  from  the  shortest  walk  as 
bringing  in  some  news. 

"And  can  your  factoiy  friend  come  cm 
Thursday  to  see  you  dressed  r' 

<*  She  was  so  iU  I  never  thought  of  asking 
her,''  said  Margaret,  dolefully. 

**  Dear !  £vei7bgdy  is  ill  naw^  I  tiiink," 
said  Mrs.  Hak,  with  a  little  of  the  jealousy 
which  one  invalid  is  apt  to  feel  of  another. 
"  But  it  must  be  very  sad  to  be  ill  in  one  of 
those  little  back  streets.**  (Her  kindly  nature 
prevailing,  and  the  old  Helstone  habits  of 
thought  returning.)  ^  It's  bad  enough  here. 
What  could  you  do  for  her,  Margaret  ?  Mr. 
Thornton  has  sent  me  some  of  his  old  port 
wine  since  you  went  out.  Would  a  bottle  of 
that  do  her  good,  think  you  1 " 

''No,  mammal  I  don't  believe  they  are 
very  poor, — at  leasty  they  don't  speak  as  if 
^ey  were  ;  jmd,  at  any  rati^  Bessy'i^  illness 
is  eonsumption-'-she  won't  waot  wine.  Per- 
haps, I  might  take  her  a  little  preserve,  made 
of  our  dear  Helstone  firuit.  No!  there's 
another  family  to  whom  I  should  like  to  giv^ — 
Oh  mamma,  mamma  !  how  am  I  to  di^  up 
in  my  finery,  and  go  off  and  away  to  smart 
parties,  after  the  sorrow  I  haive  seen  to-day?" 
exclaimed  Margaret^  bursting  tlie  bounds  she 
had  preordained  for  heneUDefore  eheeame 
in,  and  telling  ker  mother  of  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard  at  Higjdns's  cottage. 

It  distnissed  Mrs.  Hale  excessively.  It 
made  her  restlessly  irritated  till  she  could  do 
something.  She  directed  Margaret  to  pack 
up  a  basket  in  the  very  drawing-room,  to  be 
sent  there  and  then  to  the  family ;  and  was 
almost  angry  with  her  for  sayiii^r  that  it 
would  not  signify  if  it  did  not  go  tilmoimin^, 
as  she  knew  Higgins  had  provided  for  their 
immediate  wants,  and  i^e  herself  had  left 
money  with  Bessy.  Mrs.  Hale  called  her  un- 
feeling for  saying  this ;  and  nevar  gave  her- 
self breathing-time  till  the  basket  was  sent 
out  of  the  house.    Then  she  said : 

''After  all,  we  may  have  been  doing 
wrong.  It  was  only  the  last  time  Mr. 
Thornton  was  here  that  he  said,  those  were 
no  true  friends,  who  helped  to  prolong  the 
struggle  by  assisting  the  turn-outs.     And 


this  Bottoher-ttan  was  a  turn-out^  was  he 
notr* 

The  question  was  referred  to  Mr.  Hale  by 
his  wife  when  he  came  up-stairs^  fresh  from 
giving  a  lesson  to  Mn  Thornton,  which  had 
ended  in  eotrrersation,  aa  was  their  wont. 
Margaret  did  not  care  if  their  gifts  had  pro- 
longed the  strike;  she  did  not  think  far 
enough  for  that  in  her  {»r«aent  excited  state. 

Mr.  Hale  listened,  and  tried  to  be  as  calm, 
as  a  judge ;  he  recalled  all  that  had  seemed  so 
dear  not  half-an-hour  bel&re,  as  it  came  out 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  lips;  and  then  he  made- 
an  iinsatiafiictory  comsiromifle.  His  wife  andl 
daughter  hud  not  <>nly  done  quite  right  in 
this  instance,  but  he  did  not  see  for  a  mo- 
ment how  they  could  have  done  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  very 
true  what  Mr.  Thornton  said,  that  as  the 
strike,  if  prolonged,  must  end  in  the  masters* 
brinfiBg  nands  from  a  distance  (if,  indeed, 
the  final  result  were  not,  aa  it  had  often  been 
before,  the  invention  of  some  machine  which 
would  diminish  the  need  of  hands  at  all),. 
why,  it  was  dear  enou^  that  the  kindest 
thing  was  to  refuse  all  help  which  might 
bolster  them  up  in  their  fiuly.  But,  as  to 
this  Boudier,  he  would  go  and  see  him  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  try  and  find 
out  what  could  be  done  iar  him. 

Mr.. Hale  went  the  nexfc  morning,  as. he 
proposed.  He  did  not  fiM  Boucher  at  honii^ 
but  he  bad  a  kmg  talk  with ^_ieifis<^fo*  - 
mised  to  ask  for  an  Infirmary  order  for  her  ;- 
and,  seeing  the  plenty  |>rovided  by  Mr». 
HtJe,  aiftd  somewhat  lavishly  nsed  by  the 
children,  who  were  maatera  down-stairs  in 
their  fiither's  absence,  he  came  back  with  a 
more  oons^ifig  and  cheerful  account  than 
Margaret^'^fiad  dared  to  hope  lor ;  indeed, 
what  she^had  said  the  night  befi>re  had  pre- 
pared her  &ther  for  so  much  worse  a  state  of 
things  t^at,  b^y  a  re-action  of  his  imaffinatiouy 
he  desofibed  all  as  better  ikaai  it  reaHy  waa. 

^But  I  will  go  again,  andaee  the  man  him- 
jielf,"  said  Mr.  Hale.  '^  I  hardly  know  as- 
yet  how  to  compare  one  of  these  houses  with 
our  Helstone  cottages.  I  see  furnitnre  here 
which  our  labourers  would  never  have 
thought  of  buying,  and  food  commonly  used 
whi<£  they  would  consider  luxuries  ;  yet  for 
these  very  families  Uiere  seems  no  other 
resource^  now  that  their  weekly  wages  are 
stopped,  but  the  pawn-shop.  One  had  need 
to  learn  a  different  language,  attd  measure  by 
a  different  standard,  up  here  in  MUton«" 

Bessy,  too,  was  rather  better  this  day. 
StiU  she  was  so  weak  that  she  seemed  to  have 
entirely  foi^tten  her  wiah  to  see  Margaret 
dressed — if,  indeed,  that  had  not  been  the 
feverish  desire  of  a  half-delirious  state. 

Margaret  could  not  hdp  comparing  this 
strange  dressing  of  hers  to  go  where  she  did 
not  care  to  be — her  heart  heavy  with  various 
anxieties  —  with  the  old,  merry,  girlish 
toilettes  that  she  and  "Edith  bad  performed 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago.    Her  only 
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pleasure  now  in  decking  herself  out  was  in 
thinking  that  her  mother  would  take  delight 
in  seeing  her  dressed.  She  blushed  when 
DixoD,tln:owing  the  drawing-room  door  open, 
made  an  appeal  for  admiration. 

"Miss  Hale  looks  well,  ma'am,— does  not 
she  ?  Mrs.  Shaw's  coral  could  not  have  come 
in  better.  It  just  gives  the  right  touch  of 
colour^  ma'am.  Otherwise,  Miss  Margaret^ 
you  would  have  been  too  pale." 

Margaret's  black  hair  was  too  thick  to  be 
plaited ;  it  needed  rather  to  be  twisted  round 
and  round,  and  have  its  fine  silkiness  com- 
pressed into  massive  coils,  that  encircled  her 
head  like  a  crown,  and  then  were  gathered 
into  a  large  spiral  knot  behind.  She  kept  its 
weight  together  by  twb  large  coral  pins,  like 
small  arrows  for  length.  Her  white  silk 
sleeves  were  looped  up  with  strings  of  the 
same  material,  and  on  her  neck,  just  below 
the  base  of  her  curved  and  milk>white  throaty 
thei'e  lay  heavy  coral  beads. 

**  Oh,  Margaret !  how  I  should  like  to  be 
going  with  yon  to  one  of  the  old  Harrington 
assemblies,  —  taking  you  as  Lady  Beresford 
used  to  take  me." 

M^^garet  kissed  her  mother  for  this  little 
burst  of  maternal  vanity;  but  she  could 
hardly  smile  at  it^  she  felt  so  much  out  of 
spirits. 

"  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  with  yon, — 
much  rather,  mamma*" 

"  Nonsense^  darling  !  Be  sure  yon  notice 
tlie  dinner  \vcelL  I  shall  like  to  hear  how 
they  manage  these  things  in  Milton.  Parti* 
cularly  the  second  coarse,  dear.  Look  what 
they  have  instead  of  game." 

Mrs^^ale  would  have  been  more  than 
interested, — she  would  have  bean  astonished, 
if  she  }iad  seen  the  sumptuousne^s  of  the 
dinner-table  and  its  appointments.  Margaret^ 
with  her  London-cultivated  tast^  ^It  the 
number  of  delicacies  to  be  oppressive ;  one 
half  of  the  quantity  would  have  been  enough, 
and  the  effect  lighter  and  more  elegant* ,  Bat 
it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Thornton's  rigorous  l^Wa 
of  hospital!^,  that  of  each  separate  dainty 
enough  should  be  provided  for  all  the  guests 
to  partake,  if  they  felt  inclined.  Careless  to 
abstemiousness  in  her  daily  liabits^  it  was 

Eart  of  her  pride  to  set  a  feast  before  such  of 
er  guests  as  cared  for  it.  Her  son  shared 
this  feeling.  He  had  never  known — though 
he  might  nave  imagined,  and  had  the  ca^- 
bUity  to  relish — any  kind  of  society  but  that 
which  depended  on  au  exchange  of  superb 
meals  :  and  even  now,  though  he  was  denying 
himself  the  personal  expenditure  of  an  un- 
necessary sixpence,  and  bad  more  than  once 
regretted  that  the  invitations  for  this  dinner 
hs^  been  sent  out^  still,  as  it  was  to  be,  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  old  magnificenoe  of  pre- 
pfiiration. 

Margaret  and  her  father  were  the  first  to 
arrive.  Mr.  Hale  was  anxiously  punctual  to 
the  time  specified.  There  was  no  one  upstairs 
in  the  drawing-room  bat  Mr&  Th<miton  and 


Fanny.  Every  cover  was  takers  off,  and  the 
apartment  blazed  forth  in  yellow  silk  damask 
and  a  brilliantly-flowered  oarpeik  Every  comer 
seemed  filled  up  with  ornament;  until  it  be- 
came a  weariness  to  the  eye,  and  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  bald  uglmess  of  the 
look-out  into  the  great  mill-yar^  -where  wide 
folding  gates  were  thrown  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  carriages.  The  mill  loomed  high 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  windows,  casting 
a  shadow  down  from  its  many  stories  which 
darkened  the  summer  evening  before  its 
time. 

''My  son  was  engaged  up  to  the  last  mo* 
ment  on  business.  He  will  be  here  dii^ectly, 
Mr.  Hale.    May  I  beg  you  to  take  a  seat  ?" 

Mr.  Hale  was  stanoong  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows as  Mrs.  Thornton  spoke.  He  turned 
away,  saying, 

'^  Don't  you  find  such  close  neighbourhood 
to  th^  Mill  rather  unpleasant  at  times  1 " 

She  drew  herself  up  : 

''Never.  I  am  not  become  so  fine  as  to 
desire  to  forget  the  souree  of  my  son's  wealtk 
and  power.  Besides,  there  is  not  such  another 
factory  in  Milton.  One.  room  alone  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty  square  yard&" 

"  I  meant  that  the  smoke  and  the  noise— 
the  constant  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the 
work-people,  might  be  annoying !  " 

"  I  agree  with  jou,  Mr.  Hale  I "  said  Fanny. 
"  There  is  a  continual  smell  of  steam,  and  oily 
machinery  -^  and  the  noise  is  perfectly 
deafening." 

"  I  have  heard  noise  that  was  called  music 
far  more  deaieninfl^  The  engine-room  is  at 
the  street-end  of  the  factory ;  we  hardly  hear 
it,  except  in  summer  weather  when  aa  the 
windows  are  open ;  and  as  for  the  continual 
murmur  of  the  work-people,  it  disturbs  me 
no  more  than  the  humming  of  a  hive  of  bees^ 
If  I  think  of  it  at  all,  I  connect  it  with  my 
son,  and  feel  how  all  belong  to  him,  and  that 
his  is  the  head  that  directs  iL  Just  now  there 
are  no  sounds  to  come  from  the  mill ;  the 
liandfl  have  been  ungrateful  enougli  to  turn 
out^  as  perha|)ft  you  have,  heard.  But  the 
very  busmess  (of  which  I  spoke,  just  now), 
had  reference  to  the  steps  he  is  going  to  take 
to  make  them  leam  their  place.'*  Hie 
expression  on  her  fiice,  always  stem,  deep- 
ened into  dark  anger,  as  she  said  this*  Nor 
did  it  clear  away  when  Mr.  Thornton  entered 
the  room ;  for  she  saw  in  aa  instant  the  weight 
of  care  and  anxiety  which  he  could  not  shake 
off,  although  his  guests  received  from  him  a 
greeting  that  appeared  both  cheerful  and 
cordial  He  shook  haads  with  Margaret  He 
knew  it  was  the  first  time  their  hands  had 
met,  though  she  was  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  He  inquired  after  Mrs.  Hale,  and 
heard  Mr.  Hale's  sanguine  hepefiil  account ; 
and  glanciDg  at  Margaret,  to  understand  how 
far  she  agreed  with  her  father,  he  saw  that  no 
dissenting  shadow  crossed  her  feu^e.  And  as 
be  looked  with  this  intention,  he  was  stmok 
anew  with  her  great  beaaty.    He  had  nsrer 
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seen  her  in  such  dress  before ;  and  yet  nowdt 
appeared  as  if  such  elegance  of  attire  was  so 
befitting  her  noble  figure  and  lofty  serenity 
of  countenance,  that  she  ought  to  go  always 
thus  apparelled.  She  was  talking  to  Fanny ; 
about  what  he  could  not  hear ;  out  he  saw 
his  sister's  restless  way  of  continually  arrang- 
ing some  part  of  her  gown,  her  wandering 
eyes,  now  glancing  here,  now  there,  but  with- 
out any  purpose  in  her  observation ;  and  he 
contrasted  tnem  uneasily  v^tt  the  large  soft 
eyes  that  looked  forth  steadily  at  one  object, 
as  if  from  out  their  light  beamed  some  gentle 
influence  of  repose :  the  curving  lines  of  the 
red  lips,  just  parted  in  the  interest  of  listeuing 
to  what  her  companion  said — the  head  a  little 
bent  forwards,  so  as  to  make  a  long  sweeping 
line  from  the  summit  where  the  light  caught 
on  the  glossy  raven  hair,  to  the  smooth  ivory 
tip  of  me  shoulder  ;  the  round  white  arms, 
and  taper  hands,  laid  lightly  across  each  other, 
but  perfectly  motionless  in  their  pretty  atti- 
tude. Mr.  Thornton  sighed  as  he  took  in  all 
this  with  one  of  his  sudden  comprehensive 
glances.  And  then  he  turned  his  back  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  threw  himself  with  an 
effort,  but  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  into  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hale. 

More  people  came — ^more  and  more.  Fanny 
left  Margaret's  side,  and  helped  her  mother 
to  receive  her  guests.  Mr.  Thornton  felt 
that  in  this  influx  no  one  was  speaking  to 
Margaret,  and  was  restless  under  this 
apparent  neglect.  But  he  never  went 
near  her  himself ;  he  did  not  look  at  her. 
Only  he  knew  what  she  was  doing — or  not 
doing — better  than  he  knew  the  movements 
of  any  one  else  in  the  room.  Margaret  was 
80  unconscious  of  herself,  and  so  much 
amused  by  watching  other  people,  that  she 
never  thought  whether  she  was  left  unnoticed 
or  not.  SometM)dy  took  her  down  to  dinner  ; 
she  did  not  catch  the  name  ;  nor  did  he  seem 
much  inclined  to  talk  to  her.  There  was  a 
very  animated  conversation  going  on  among 
the  gentlemen ;  the  ladies,  for  the  most  part, 
were  silent,  employing  themselves  in  taking 
notes  of  the  dinner  ajid  criticising  each  other's 
dresses.  Margaret  caught  Che  clue  to  the 
general  conversation,  grew  interested  and 
Sstened  attentively.  Mr.  Horstall,  the  stranger, 
whose  visit  to  the  town  was  the  original  germ 
of  the  party,  was  asking  questions  relative  to 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  place ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen — all  Milton  men, 
^were  giving  him  answers  and  explanations. 
Some  dispute  arose,  which  was  warmly  con- 
tested ;  it  was  referred  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
had  hardly  spoken  before  ;  but  who  now  gave 
an  opinion,  the  grounds  of  which  were  so 
clearly  stated  that  even  the  opponents  yielded. 
Margaret's  attention  was  thus  called  to  her 
host;  his  whole  manner,  as  master  of  the 
house,  and  entertainer  of  his  friends,  was  so 
straightforward,  yet  simple  and  modest,  as  to 
be  thoroughly  dignified.  Margaret  thought 
she  had  never  seen  him  to  so  much  advantage. 


When  he  had  come  to  their  house,  there  had 
been  always  something,  either  of  over-eager- 
ness or  of  tnat  kind  of  vexed  annoyance  which 
seemed  ready  to  pre-suppose  that  he  was 
unjustly  judged,  and  yet  felt  too  proud  to  try 
and  make  lumself  better  imderstood.  But 
now,  among  his  fellows,  there  was  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  position.  He  was  regarded 
by  them  as  a  man  of  great  force  of  character; 
of  power  in  many  ways.  There  was  no  need 
to  struggle  for  their  respect.  He  had  it,  and 
he  knew  it ;  and  the  security  of  this  gave  a 
fine  grand  quietness  to  his  voice  and  ways, 
which  Margaret  had  missed  before. 

He  was  no£  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  ladies; 
and  what  he  did  say  was  a  little  formal.  To 
Margaret  herself  he  hardly  spoke  at  all.  She 
was  surprised  to  think  how  much  she  enjoyed 
this  dinner.  She  knew  enough  now  to  under- 
stand many  local  interests— nay,  even  some 
of  the  technical  words  employed  by  the  eager 
millowners.  She  silently  toot  a  very  decided 
part  in  the  question  they  were  discussing.  At 
any  rate,  they  talked  in  desperate  earnest,-^ 
not  in  the  used-up  style  that  wearied  her  so 
in  the  old  London  parties.  She  wondered 
that)  with  all  this  dwelling  on  the  manufac- 
tures and  trade  of  the  plaoe,  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  strike  then  pending.  She  did 
not  yet  know  how  cooUy  such  things  were 
taken  by  the  masters,  as  having  only  one  pos- 
sible end.  To  be  sure,  the  men  were  cutting 
their  own  throats,  as  they  had  done  many  a 
time  before  ;  but  if  they  would  be  foob 
put  themselves  into  the  hand  '  '^ 
set  of  paid  delegates,  theyf must 
consequencf.  One  or  two  thought  Thornton 
looked  out  of  spirits ;  and/ctf  course,  he  must 
lose  by  this  turn-out.  BiSt  it  was  an  accident 
that  might  happen  ^^themselves  any  day ; 
and  Thornton  wjts^  good  to  manage  a  strike 
as  any  onej^^iefhe  was  as  iron  a  chap  as  any 
in  Miltofi:  The  hands  had  mistaken  their 
man  in  tt-ying  that  dodge  on  him.  And  they 
chuckled  inwardly  at  the  idea  of  the  work- 
men's discomfiture  and  defeat,  in  their  attempt 
to  alter  one  iota  of  what  Thornton  had 
decreed. 

It  was  rather  dull  for  Margaret  after  dinner. 
She  was  glad  when  the  ffentlemen  came,  not 
merely  because  she  caught  her  father's  eye  to 
brighten  her  sleepiness  up  j  but  because  she 
could  Usten  to  something  larger  and  crander 
than  the  ptty  interests  whi^  the  ladies  had 
been  talking  about  She  liked  the  exultation 
in  the  sense  of  power  which  these  Milton 
men  had.  It  might  be  rather  rampant  in 
its  display,  and  savour  of  boasting ;  but 
still  they  seemed  to  defy  the  old  limits  of 
possibility  in  a  kind  of  fine  intoxication,  caused 
by  the  recollection  of  what  had  been  achieved, 
and  what  yet  should  be.  If  in  her  cooler 
moments  sue  might  not  approve  of  their 
spirit  in  all  things,  still  there  was  much  to 
admire  in  their  forgetfulness  of  themselves 
and  the  present,  in  their  anticipated  tri- 
umphs over  all  inanimate  matter  at  some 
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fnture  time  which  none  of  them  should  live 
to  see.  She  was  rather  startled  when  Mr. 
Thornton  spoke  to  her,  close  at  her  elbow  : 

^  I  could  see  you  were  on  our  side  in  our 
discoBsioQ  at  dinner,  were  you  noty  Miss 
HaleT* 

'<  Certainly.  But  then  I  kn'ow  so  little 
about  it.  1  was  surprised,  however,  to  find, 
from  what  Mr.  HorsuJl  said,  that  there  were 
others  who  thought  in  so  diametrically  oppo- 
site a  manner,  as  the  Mr.  Morison  he  spoke 
about.    He  cannot  be  a  gentleman—is  he  % " 

'*  I  am  not  quite  the  person  to  decide  on 
another's  gentlemanliness,  Miss  Hale.  I 
mean,  I  don*t  quite  understand  your  applica- 
tion of  the  word.  But  I  should  say  that  this 
Morisou  ia  no  true  man.  I  don*t  know  who 
he  is ;  I  merely  judge  him  from  Mr.  Hors- 
fall*s  account.** 

*<  I  suspect  my  'gentleman'  includes  your 
*  true  man.' " 

^  And  a  great  deal  more,  you  would  imply. 
T  differ  from  you.  A  num  is  to  me  a  higher 
and  a  completer  bexug  than  a  gentleman. 

^  What  do  you  mean  % "  aaked  Mars^ret 
<<We  must  understand  the  words  aiffer- 
enUy." 

*'  I  take  it  that '  gentleman'  is  a  term  that 
only  describes  a  person  in  his  relation  to 
others;  but  when  we  speak  of  him  as  'a 
man,'  we  consider  him  not  merely  with  regard 
to  his  fellow-men,  but  in  relation  to  himself 
— to  life — to  time— to  eternity.  A  cast- 
away lonely  as  Bobinson  Crusoe,  a  prisoner 
immured  in  a  dungeon  for  life  :  nay,  even  a 
saint  in  Patmo&  has  his  endurance,  his 
strength,  his  fiuth,  best  described*  by  oeing 
spoken  of  as  'a  man.'  I  am  rather  weary  S[ 
this  word  'gentlemanlJ^'  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  often  inappropriately  used,  and  often  too 
with  such  exa«;gerated  distortion  of  meaning, 
while  the  fulTsimplicity  of  the  noun  '  man, 
and  the  adjective '  manly'  are  unacknoi^ledged, 
— that  I  am  induced  to  class  it  with  the  cant 
of  the  day." 

Margaret  thought  a  moment,-^but  before 
she  could  ^>eak  her  slow  oonyiciion,  he  was 
called  away  by  some  of  the  ea^er  manufac- 
turers, whose  SDeeches  she  could  not  hear, 
though  she  oould  guess  at  their  import  by 
the  short  clear  answers  Mr.  Thornton  gave, 
which  came  steady  and  firm  as  the  boom 
of  a  distant  minute  gun.  They  were  evi- 
dently talking  of  the  tum-out|  and  suggesting 
what  course  had  best  be  pursued.  She  heard 
Mr.  Thornton  say : 

"That  has  been  done."  Then  came  a 
hurried  murmur,  in  which  two  or  three 
joined. 

^  All  those  arrangements  have  been  made." 

Some  doubts  were  implied,  some  difficulties 
named  by  Mr.  Sliokson,  who  took  hold  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  arm,  the  better  to  impress  his 
words.  Mr.  Thornton  moved  slightly  away, 
lifted  his  eyebrows  a  very  little,  and  then 
replied : 

«*  I  take  the  risk.    You  need  notjoininit 


unless  you  choose."  Still  some  more  fears 
were  urged. 

*|I.ara  not  afi-aid  of  anything  so  dastardly 
as  incendiarism.  We  are  open  enemies ;  and 
I  can  protect  myself  from  any  violence  Uiat  I 
apprehend.  And  I  will  assuredly  protect  all 
others  who  come  to  me  for  work.  The^ 
know  my  determination  by  this  time  as  well 
and  as  fully  as  you  do." 

Mr.  Horsfall  took  him  a  little  on  one  side» 
as  Margaret  conjectured,  to  ask  him  some 
other  question  about,  the  strike;  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  to  inquire  who  she  herself  vtos 
—80  quiet,  so  statelv,  and  so  beautiful 

''A  MTlton  lady  f "  asked  he  as  the  nam& 
was  given. 

**  No  I  from  the  south  of  England — ^Hamp- 
shire, I  believe,"  was  the  aSd,  indifliirent 
answer. 

Mrs.  Slickson  was  catechising  Fanpy  on 
the  same  subject 

^Who  is  that  fine  distinguished-looking^ 
girl  ]  a  sister  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  ? " 

^  Oh  dear  no !  That  is  Mr.  Hale,  her 
father,  talking  now^  to  Mr.  Stephens.  He 
gives  lessons  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  reads  with 
young  men.  My  brother  John  goes  to  him 
twice  a  week,  and  so  he  begged  mamma  to 
ask  them  here  in  hopes  of  getting  him  known.. 
I  believe  we  have  some  of  their  prospectuses^ 
If  you  would  like  to  have  one." 

^  Mr.  Thornton !  Does  he  really  find  time 
to  read  with  a  tutor  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
business, — and  this  abominable  strike  in  hand 
as  well  1 " 

Fanny  was  not  sure,  from  Mrs.  Slickscm^a 
manner,  whether  she  ought  to  be  proud  or 
aahamea  of  her  brother*s  conduct ;  and,  like 
all  people  who  try  and  take  other  people's 
'^  ought "  for  the  rule  of  their  feelings,  she  waff 
inclined  to  blush  for  any  singularity  of  action* 
Her  shame  was  interrupted  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  guests. 

OHAFTEE  THE  TWBNTT-FIRST. 

Makgaret  and  her  father  walked  home. 
The  night  was  fine,  the  streets  clean,  and,, 
with  her  pretty  white  silk,  like  Leezie  Lind- 
B^y's  gown  o'  green  satin,  in  the  ballad, 
kilted  up  to  her  knee,  she  was  off  with  her 
father,  ready  to  dance  along  with  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  cool,  fresh  night  air. 

^  I  rather  think  Thornton  is  notquite  easy 
in  his  mind  about  this  strike.  He  seemed 
very  anxious  to-night." 

**  I  should  wondei'  if  he  were  not  But  he 
spoke  with  his  usual  coolness  to  tlie  othei-s 
when  they  suggested  different  things^  just 
before  we  came  away." 

"  So  he  did  after  dinner  as  well  It  would 
take  a  good  deal  to  stir  him  from  his  cool 
manner  of  speaking ;  but  his  face  strikes  me 
as  anxious." 

**  I  should  be  if  I  were  he.  He  must  know 
of  the  growing  anger  and  hardly-smothered 
hatred  of  his  workpeople,  who  aft  look  upon 
him  as  what  the  Bible  calls  a  'hard  man/ — 
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not  BO  much  iiiiiu3.t  as  xinfedlng ;  dear  in 

i'udgment,  standing  upon  bis  'rights' as  no 
LViman  'being  otiglit  to  stand^  considering 
"wliat  'We  and  all  our  petty  rights  are  in  the 
sight  of  the  Almi^ty.  1  am  glad  you  think 
he  looks  anxious.  When  I  remember  jBoucher's 
half-mad  words  and  ways,  1  cannot  bear  to 
think  how  coolly  Mr.  Thornton  spoke." 

*'  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  so  convinced 
as  you  are  about  that  inan  Boucher's  utter 
distress ;  for  the  moment  he  was  badly  ofii  I 
don't  doubt.  But  there  is  always  a  mysterious 
supply  of  money  from  these  Unions ;  and 
from  what  you  said,  it  was  evident  the  man 
was  of  a  passionate,  demonstnitive  nature, 
and  gave  strong  expression  to  all  he  felt.*' 

*Oh,papa!^ 

"  Well !  I  onlv  want  you  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  who  is,  1  suspect,  of  an  exactly 
opposite  nature, — ^a  man  who  is  far  too  proud 
to  show  his  feelings.  Just  the  chaiiicter  I 
should  have  thought  "beforehand  you  would 
have  admired,  liiargaret." 

''So  I  do,— so  I  should ;   but  I  don't  feel 

auile  so  sure  as  you  do  of  the  existence  of 
iiose  feelings.  He  is  a  man  of  great  stren^h 
of  character,r~of  unusual  intellect^  considermg 
the  few  advantages  he  has  had." 

"  Not  so  few.  He  has  led  a  practical  life 
from  a  very  early  age  ;  has  been  called  upon 
to  exercise  judgment  and  self-control.  All 
that  developes  one  part  of  the  intellect.  To 
he  sure,  he  needs  some  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  past,  which  gives  the  truest  basis  for 
conjecture  as  to  the  future ;  but  he  knows 
this  need, — he  perceives  it,  and  that  is  some- 
thing. You  are  quite  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Thornton,  Margaret." 

^He  is  the  tirst  specimen  of  a  manufac- 
turer—of a  person  engaged  in  trade — ^that  I 
liad  ever  the  opportunity  of  studying,  papa. 
He  is  my  first  olive :  let  me  make  a  iace 
while  I  swallow  it.  I  know  he  1$  good  of  his 
kind^  and  by  and  by  I  shall  like  the  kind.  .  I 
nither  think  I  am  already  beginning  to  do  so. 
I  Was,  very  much  interested  by  what  the  gen- 
tlemen were  talking  about,  although  I  did 
not  understand  half  of  it  I  wa^  quite  sorry 
w^en  Miss  Thornton  came  to  take  me  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  saying  she  was  sure  I 
should  be  uncomfortable  at  being  the  only 
lady  amon^^so  many  gentlemen,  i  had  never 
thought  about  it,  I  was  so  busy  Ustening ; 
and  the  ladies  were  so  dull,  papa  —  oh,  so 
dull !  Yet  I  think  it  was  clever  too.  It 
reminded  me  of  our  old  jgame  of  having 
€ach  sa  many  nouns  to  introduce  into  a 
Bentence.'* 

**What  do  you  mean,  child  ?**  asked  Mr. 
Hale. 

**  Why,  they  took  nouns  that  were  signs  of 
things  which  gave  evidence  of  wealth, — 
housekeepers,  under -gardeners,  extent  of 
glass,  valuable  lace,  diamonds,  and  all  such 
things ;  and  each  one  formed  her  speech  so 
as  to  bring  them  all  in,  in  the  prettiest  acci- 
dental manner  possible." 


"  You  will  be  as  proud  of  your  one  ser- 
vant when  you  get  her,  if  all  is  true  about 
her  that  Mrs.  Thornton  says." 

"To  be  sure,  I  shall  I  felt  like  a  great 
hypoc;rite  to-nisbt^  sitting  there  in  my  white 
silk  gown,  with  mv  lAh  hands  before  me, 
when- 1  remembered  all  the  good,  thorough, 
house- work  they  had  done  to-day.  They 
took  me  for  a  fine  lady.  I'm  sure." 

^Even  I  was  mistaken  enough  to  think 
you  looked  like  a  lady,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Hale,  quietly  smiTmg. 

But  smiles  were  changed  to  white  and 
trembling  looks  when  they  saw  Dixon's  ftwje, 
as  she  opened  the  door. 

"  Oh,  master !— Oh,  MissMaitearet !  Thank 
God,  you  are  come  f  Dr.  Xkmaldson  is  here. 
The  servant  next  door  went  for  him,  for  the 
charwoman  is  gone  home.  She's  better 
Uow ;  but,  oh  sir !  I  thought  she'd  have  died 
an  hour  ago." 

Mr.  Hale  caught  Mai*garet'»  arm  to  steady 
himself  from  falling.  He  looked  at  her  fiice, 
and  saw  an  expression  upon  it  of  surprise 
and  extremest  sorrow,  but  not  the  agony  of 
terror  that  contracted  his  own  unprepared 
heart.  She  knew  more  than  he  did,  and  yet 
she  listened  with  that  hopeless  expression  of 
awed  apprehension. 

**  Oh !  I  should  not  have  left  her— wicked 
daughter  that  I  am ! "  moaned  forth  Mar- 
garet, as  she  supported  her  trembling  father's 
hasty  steps  up-stalrs.  Dr.  Donaldson  met 
them  on  ine  landing. 

"  She  is  better  uow^"  b^  whispered.  "  The 
opiate  has  taken  effect.  The  spasms  were 
very  bad :  no  wonder  they  frightened  your 
maid  ;  but  ^e'll  rally  this  time." 

"  This  time  f  Let  me  go  to  her  i "  Half 
an  hour  ago,  Mr.  Hale  was  a  middle-aged 
man ;  now  nis  sight  was  dim,  his  senses 
wavering,  his  walk  tottering,  as  if  be  were 
seventy  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Donaldson  took,  his  arm,  and  led  him 
into  the  bedi^oom.  Margaret  followed  dose. 
There  lay  her  mother,  with  an  unnrisfcakeable 
look  on  her' fkce.  She  might  be  better  now  ; 
she  was  sleeping,  but  Death  had  signed  her 
for  fus  own,  an^  it  "^as  clear  that  ere  long  he 
would  return  to  take  possession.  Mr.  Hale 
looked  at  Jher  for  some  time  without  a  word. 
Then  he  began  to  shake  all  over,  and,  turning 
away  from  Dr.  Donaldson^i  anxious  care,  he 
groped  to  find  the  door ;  he  could  not  see  it, 
although  sevenkl  candles,  brought  in  their 
sudden  affHght,  were  burning  and  flaring 
there.  He  staggered  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  felt  about  lor  a  chair.  Dr.  Donaldson 
wheeled  one  to  him>  and  placed  him  in  it. 
He  felt  his  pulse. 

^  Speak  to  him,  Mjss  Hale.  We  must 
rouse  him." 

**Papa!"  said  Margaret^  with  a  crying 
voice  that  was  wild  with  pain.  "Papa! 
Speak  to  me ! "  The  speculation  came 
again  into  Ms  eyes,  and  he  made  a  great 
enbrt 
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•  Mafoaret,  did  you  know  of  this  ?  Oh,  it 
was  cruel  of  yon  ! 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not  cruel !  *•  replied  Dr. 
Donaldson,  with  quick  decision.  "Miss 
Hale  acted  under  my  directions.  There  may 
have  been  a  mistake,  but  it  was  not  cruel. 
Your  wife  will  be  a  different  creature  to- 
morrow, I  trust.  She  has  had  spasms,  as  I 
anticipated,  thou^  I  did  not  tell  Miss  Hale 
of  my  apprehensions.  She  has  taken  the 
opiate  I  brought  with  me ;  she  will  have  a 
good  long  sleep ;  and  to-morrow,  that  look 
which  has  alarmed  you  so  much  will  have 
passed  away." 
"  But  not  the  disease  t " 
Dr.  Donaldson  glanced  at  Mjirgaret.  Her 
bent  head,  her  iace  raised  with  no  appeal  for 
a  temporary  reprieve,  showed  that  quick 
observer  of  human  nature  that  she  thought 
it  better  that  the  whole  truth  should  be 
told. 

"  Not  the  disease.  We  cannot  touch  the 
disease,  with  all  our  poor  vaunted  skill.  We 
can  only  delay  its  progress — alleviate  the 
pain  it  causes.  Be  a  man,  sir— «  Christian. 
Have  fiaith  in  the  immortaHty  of  the  soul, 
which  no  pain,  no  mortal  dls^ise,  can  assail 
or  toudi ! 

But  all  the  reply  he  got  was  in  the  choked 
words,  •*You  have  never  been  married,  Dr. 
Donaldson ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  is," 
and  in  deep,  manly  sobs,  which  went  throu^ 
the  stillness  of  the  night  like  heavy  pukes  of 
agony. 

Margaret  knelt  by  him,  caressing  him  with 
tearful  caresses.  No  one,  not  even  Dr. 
Donaldson,  knew  how  the  time  went  by. 
Mr.  Hale  was  the  &^  to  dare  to  speak  of 
the  necessities  of  Hke  present  moment. 

"What  must  we  do?"  asked  he.  «Tell 
us  both.  Margaret  is  my  staff— my  right 
hand." 

Dr.  Donaldson  gave  his  dear,  senfidble 
directions.  No  fear  for  to-night— -nay,  even 
peace  for  to-morrow,  and  for  many  days  yet. 
But  no  enduring  hope  of  recovery.  He  ad- 
vised Mr.  Hale  to  go  to  bed,  and  leave  only 
one  to  watch  the  slumber,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  undifirtuii>ed.  He  promised  to 
come  again  early  in  "the -morning.  And,  with 
a  warm  and  kindly  shake  of  the  hand,  he  left 
them. 

They  spoke  but  few  wonb ;  they  were  too 
much  exhausted  by  their  terror  to  do  more 
than  decide  upon  the  immediate  eonrse  of 
action.  Mr.  Hale  was  resolved  to  sit  up 
through  the  night,  and  all  that  Mai^^aret 
could  do  was  to  prevail  upon  htm  to  rest  on 
the  drawiBg-4?oom  8e&.  l>ixon  stoutly  and 
bluntly  refused  to  go  to  bed ;  and,  as  for 
Margaret,  it  was  simply  impossible  l^t  she 
should  leave  her  mother,  let  all  the  doctors 
in  the  world  speak  of  "  husbanding  resources," 
and  **  one  watcher  only  being  required."  So 
Dixon  sat,  and  stnred,  and  winked,  and 
drooped,  and  picked  hmelf  up  again  wil^  a 
jerk,  and  finally  gave  up  the  battle,   and 


faiify  snored.  3£argapet  had  taken  off  her 
gown  and  tossed  it  aside  with  a  sort  of  im- 
patient disgust,  and  put  on  her  dressing 
gown.  She  felt  as  if  she  never  could  sleep 
again;  as  if  her  whole  senses  were  acuteljr 
vital,  and  all  endued  with  double  keenness,, 
for  the  purposes  of  watching.  Every  sight 
and  sound — nay,  even  every  thought,  touched 
some  nerve  to  the  very  quick.  Por  more  than 
two  hours  she  heard  her  father's  restless 
movements  in  the  next  room.  He  came 
perpetually  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  cham- 
ber, pausing  there  to  listen,  till  she,  not 
hearing  his  close  uuseen  presence,  went  and 
opened  it  to  tell  him  how  all  went  on,  in 
replv  to  the  questions  his  baked  lips  couki 
haraly  form.  At  last  he,  too,  fell  asleep,  and 
all  the  house  was  stiU.  Mai^garet  sate  behind 
the  curtain  thinking.  Far  away  in  time,  fiir 
away  in  space,  seemed  all  the  interests  of  past 
days.  Not  more  than  thirty-six  hours  ago 
she  cared  for  Bessy  Higgins  and  her  father, 
and  her  heart  was  wrung  for  Boucher  ;  now^ 
that  was  all  like  a  dreaming  memory  of  some 
former  life, — evervtSiing  tlmt  had  passed  out 
of  doors  seemed  dissevered  from  her  mother, 
and  therefore  unreal  Even  Harley  Street 
appeared  more  distinct ;  there  she  remem- 
bered, as  if  it  were  yesterday,  how  she  had 
pleased  herself  '^th  tracing  out  her  mother^ 
features  in  her  Aunt  ^aw's  face, — and  how 
letters  had  come,  making  her  dwell  on 
the  thoughts  of  home  with  all  the  longing  of 
love.  Helstone,  itself,  was  in  the  dim  jnst. 
The  dull  gray  days  of  the  preceding  winter 
and  spring,  so  uneventless  and  monotonoufiL 
seemed  more  associated  with  what  she  carea 
for  now  above  all  price.  6he  would  fain  have 
caught  at  the  skirts  of  that  departing  time,, 
and  prayed  it  to  return,  and  give  her  back 
what  she  hadxtoo  fittle  valued  while  it  waa 
yet  in  her  possession.  What  a  vain  show  lah 
seemed !  How  unsubstantial,  and  flickering, 
and  flittine !  It  was  as  if  from  some  aerial 
belfry,  hi^  up  above  the  stir  and  isr  of  the 
earth,  there  was  a  bell  continually  tolling,  ^  AH 
are  shadows ! — all  are  passing  !---all  is  peoBt !" 
And  when  the  morning  dawned,  cool  and  gray, 
like  -many  a  happier  TOoming  before — when 
Margaret  looked  one  bv  one  at  the  sleepers,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  terrible  night  were  unreal 
as  a  dream ;  it^  too,  was  a  amdow.  It,  too, 
was  past. 

Mrs.  Hale  herself  was  not  aware  when  she 
awoke  how  ill  she  had  been  the  ni^t  before. 
She  was  rather  surprised  at  Dr.  Donald- 
son's early  visit,  and  perplexed  by  the 
anxious  faces  of  husband  and  child.  She 
consented  to  remain  in  bed  that  day,  say- 
ing she  certainly  was  tired;  but  the  next 
she  insisted  on  getting  up ;  and  Dr. 
Donaldson  gave  his  consent  to  her  return- 
ing into  the  drawing-room.  She  was  rest- 
less and  uncomfortoble  in  every  positton, 
and  before  night  ahe  became  very  fWerish. 
Mr.  Hale  was  utterly  listless,  and  incal^ble  of 
deciding  on  anything.  f 
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^  What  ean  we  ^  to  spare  mamma  soeh 
another  night  ? "  ae^ed  Margaret  on  the 
tiiirdday. 

^  It  18  to  a  oerteuidegree,  the  reaction  after 
the  powerfol  opiatee  I  Im^e  heen  ol^gedto  use. 
It  is  more  painful  for  yon  to  see  than  for  her 
to  bear,  I  beUeiFe.  But,  I  think,  if  we  oould 
get  a  water-bed  it  might  be  a  good  thing.  Not 
but  what  she  will  be  better  to-morrow; 
pretty  much  like  herself  as  she  was  before 
this  attack.  BtlU,  I  shoukl  like  her  to  have  a 
water-bed.  Mrs.  Thornton  has  one,  I  know, 
m  try  and  call  there  this  afternoon.  Stay,*' 
said  he,  his  eye  catching  on  Margaret's  £i^, 
blanched  with  watching  m  a  siok-room,  ^  I'm 
not  sore  if  I  can  go ;  IVe  a  los^  round  to 
take.  It  wo^ld  £>  yoa  no  harm  to  hare  a 
biifik  wi^k  to  Marlborough  Ste^et,  and  ask 
Mrs.  Thornton  if  she  can  spare  it.** 

"  Certainly,*'  said  Margaret  "  I  oonld  go 
while  mamma  is  asleep  this  albemooB.  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Thornton  would  lend  it  to  us.^' 

Dr.  Donaldsoi^s  experienoe  told  them 
ri^Uy.  Mrs.  fiale  seemed  to  -shake  off  the 
consequences  of  her  aittack,  .  and  looked 
brighter  and  better  this  i^temoon  than  Mar- 
garet had  ever  hoped  to  see  her  again.  Her 
daughter  left  her  after  dinner,  sitting  in  her 
easy  chair,  with  her  hand  lying  in  her  hue- 
baud*8,  who  looked  more  worn  and  sixffenng 
tiban  she  by  far.  Still,  he  could  smile  now 
—rather  dowly,  rather  faintly,  it  is  true ;  but 
a  day  or  two  before,  Margaret  never  thomght 
to  see  him  smile  again. 

It  was  about  two  miles  from  their  house  in 
Grampton  Orescent  to  Marlborough  Street. 
It  was  too  hot  to  walk  very  q«ickty.  An 
.August  sun  beat  straight  down  into  the  street 
at  three  o'docdc  in  the  afberiioon.  Margaret 
went  along  without  notidb^  anything  very 
difierent  ^om  vsual  in  the  first  mile  and  a 
half  of  her  journey ;  she  was  absorbed  m  her 
own  thoughts,  and  had  kamt  by  this  tim«  to 
thread  her  way  through  the  iiY^gukr  stream 
of  human  beings  that  flowed  through  Milton 
streets.  But,  by  and  by,  she  was  struck  with 
an  nnusnal  heaving  amcng  the  mass  of  people 
in  the  crowded  road  on  which  she  was 
entering.  They  did  not  appear  to  foe  moving 
on  so  much  as  talking,  and  listening,  and 
buzzing  with  excitem»ent,  without  much 
stirring  from  the  spot  vikeve  they  might 
happen  to  be.  Still,  as  they  made  way  for 
her,  and,  wrapt  up  in  the  v  purpose  of  her 
errand,  and  the  neceesities  that  suggested  it, 
she  was  less  qui^  of  obeetvation  than  she 
might  have  l^en,  if  her  mind  had  been 
at  ease,  -she  had  got  into  Marlborough 
Street  before  the  fall  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  her  that  there  was  a  restless  oppressive 
sense  of  irritation  abxxMid  among  the  people  ; 
a  thunderous  atmosphere,  morally  as  well  as 
physieally,  around  her.  From  every  narrow 
tana  opening  out  on  Mariborough  Street  came 
up  a  low  dii^lant  roar,  as  of  myriads  of  fierce, 
indignant  voices.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
poor  squalid  dwelling  were  gatdiered  vound 


the  doors  and  windows,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  actually  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  ways— all  with  lo<^  intent  towards 
one  point.  Mariboroogh  Street  itself  was  the 
iocna  of  all  those  human  eyes,  that  betrayed 
intonsest  interest  of  vwrious  kinds ;  some 
fierce  with  anger,  some  lowering  with  relent- 
less threats,  aome  dilated  with  fear,  or  im- 
ploring entreaty  ;  jmd,  as  Margaret  reached 
the  small  side-entrance  by  ib/Q  foidinc  doors, 
in  the  great  dead  wall  of  Marlborough  mill- 
yard,  and  awaited  ihe  porter's  answer  to  the 
bell,  die  looked  round  aad  heard  the  first 
long  far-off  roil  of  the  tempest ;  saw  the  first 
slow-surging  wave  of  the  dazk  crowd  come, 
with  its  threateoii^  crest,  tumble  over,  and 
retreat,  at  the  ^  end  of  the  street,  which  a 
moment  ago  seemed  so  foil  of  repressed 
noise,  but  which  now  was  ominously  still ; — 
ali  these  eircumatanees  foreed  themselves  on 
Margarett^  notice,  but  did  not  sink  down  into 
her  pre-oocajHed  heart  She  did  not  know 
what  they  meant — ^what  was  the\r  deep  signi- 
ficaaoe  ;  while  she  did  know,  did  feel  the  keen 
sharp  pressure  of  the  knife  that  was  soon  to 
stab  her  throuffh  and  through,  by  leaving  her 
motherless.  She  was  trying  to  realise  that, 
in  order  that  when  it  came  she  might  be 
ready  to  comfort  her  father. 

The  porter  opened  the  door  cautiously,  not 
nearly  wide  enough  to  admit  her. 

^  It's  you,  is  it,  ma'am  f "  said  he,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  and  widening  the  entrance,  but 
still  not  opoiing  it  fully.  Margaret  went  in. 
He  hastily  bolted  it  behind  her. 

*^  Th'  folkare  all  eomiqgup  here,  Irecken  f " 
asked  he. 

^  I  don't  know.  SomethiBg  unusual  seemed 
going  on;  but  this  street  is  quite  empty  I 
throk." 

She  went  across  the  yard  and  op  the  steps 
to  the  house-door.  There  was  no  near  sound, 
—no  steam-engine  at  work  with  beat  and 
pant,**- BO  click  of  machinery,  or  mingling 
and  •clasiuag  of  many  sharp  voices ;  but  far 
away,  the  ominous  gatiiering  roar,  deep- 
ciamouiring. 


JEAN  RAISIN. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  of  late,  to  take  outdoor 
exercise  on  the  skirts  of  an  extensive  forest 
which  oiiowBs  the  summit  of  a  range  of  hills. 
Its  length  is  so  considerable,  tha^  to  walk 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  otlier  is  more  than 
my  legs,  though  good  legs,  wonld  like ;  but 
its  broadth,  in  most  parte,  is  more  easily 
traversable.  I  ean  enter  on  one  side,  and 
by  means  of  a  mental  marixker's  compass, 
which  phrenologiste  would  call  the  orgtm  of 
locality,  oai  pursue  my  wi^  to  the  opposite 
side,  to  enjoy  the  prospect  which  meete  me 
there.  During  the  transit  I  am  overshadowed 
by  oaks  and  beeches.  T^e  ground  in  seme 
places  is  oovered  by  a  dexise  thicket  of  under- 
wood, whose  branches  I  am  obliged  to  put 
aside  with  my  arms,  in  order  to  pursue  my 
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tray.  In  other  spots,  where  the  bruehwood 
has  been  eleared,  the  ground  is  covered  with 
▼ideto  and  periwinkle, — ^to  be  succeeded  in 
turn  by  pole  Solomon's- seals  and  spotted 
orchises.  Among  these  scattered  tufts  of 
flowers  and  last  yeaar's  dry  leares,  that  are 
mingled  with  them,  the  rrper  and  the  sloe- 
worm  come  out  to  bask  aiter  their  winter's 
sleep  is  ended  Just  now,  in  these  autumnal 
days,  rank  grass,  a  few  late  flowers,  and 
abundant  bimches  of  shining  blackberries, 
are  the  prevailing  occupants  of  such  open 
clearings.  As  I  pass  on,  my  ears  are  enter- 
tained by  the  onmkings  of  that  shabby  thief 
the  carrion  crow ;  my  eyes  are  amused  by  t^e 
graceful  flittings  of  the  pertest  of  magpies ; 
while  t^e  jay,  darting  ofiT  from  the  branch  of 
an  ash)  gives  harsh  warning  of  my  approach 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  The  six  is  close ; 
not  a  breeze  is  astir ;  the  view  is  limited ;  I 
am  covert  in  by  a  roof  of  verdure ;  and  the 
monotonous  sticht  noises  which  alone  disturb 
the  silence  of  tne  wood,  give  the  impression 
of  being  either  in  solitary  imprisonment  or 
utter  exile,  until  I  can  emerge  again  upon 
the  open  down. 

By  one  of  those  miraculous  dxanges  of 
saevce  whidi  are  the  result  of  coals,  hot  water, 
and  horizontal  bars  of  iron,  I  find  myself 
walking  in  another  forest  which  is  utterly 
dLssimuar  to  my  usual  haunts.  Hills  there 
are  in  every  direction,  covered  throughout 
with  a  woody  plantation  of  a  strangely  uni- 
form character  and  height.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  bright  light  green ; 
here,  melting  into  yellow ;  there,  tinged  in 
strong  contrast  with  a  deep  blood-red ;  and 
occasionally,  down  in  the  valley  especially, 
overcast  with  a  shade  of  rusty  brown.  Is  o 
turf,  or  wild  flowers,  or  underwood,  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  ground,  where  visible ,  but  all  is 
bare  and  naked  as  a  stony  desert,  except  the 
wood  which  oovers  it.  Tne  only  birds  I  see 
are  a  few  sad  survivors  of  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges and  thrashes,  which  conduct  them- 
eelves  so  strangely  that  the  foresters  assert 
that  they  are  tipsy.  "  As  drunk  as  a  thrush** 
is  a  proverb  here.  The  most  remarkable  point 
is,  that  I  can  walk  through  this  forest,  which 
reaches  further  than  the  eye  can  follow  it, 
with  my  head  and  shoulders  above  its  summit. 
I  (no  Colossus)  can  look  down  upon  the  wood, 
and  inhale  the  breeze,  and  feel  the  sunshine, 
and  behold  the  most  distant  objects  of  the 
landscape,  all  the  whilo  I  am  sauntering 
through  its  steep  and  narrow  paths.  I  am 
strolling  on  the  lx>rderland  where  Champagne 
unites  with  Burgundy ;  and  the  intermmable 
forest  which  clouies  the  hills  is  no  other  than 
the  forest  of  Jean  Baisio. 

But  who,  then,  is  Jean  Baisin  ?  Jean  is  a 
personage  of  ancient  renown,  of  noble  rank, 
and  disiantly  related  to  his  humbler  cousin, 
our  own  respected  John  Barleycorn.  It  is 
true  they  differ  in  several  respects.  John  is 
of  a  hardier  constitution  than  Jean,  and  is 
capabU  of  making  himself  more  generally 


useful  John  is  content  to  live  on  sandy, 
loamy  plains,  in  northern  latitudes  and  uu- 
genial  climates,  where  summers  are  short  and 
winters  long.  Jean  delights  to  bask  on  the 
slopes  of  sunny  hills,  and  preferjs  the  waj*m 
dry  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  damper, 
though  richer  lap  of  the  valley.  To  his  credit 
be  it  said,  he  is  not  nice  about  several  parti- 
culars. A  hard  bed,  even  a  bed  of  rock, 
makes  him  neither  sulky  nor  sour.  He  laughs 
at  limestone.  .  A  mouth's  drought,  such  as 
would  kUl  cousin  John  in  his  early  youth, 
only  puts  Jean  into  better  spirits;  while  a 
baking  that  would  make  many  an  ailing 
John  give  up  the  ^host,  merely  renders  Au 
natursd  good  disposition  milder  and  sweeter. 
Jean  and  John  have  long  been  rivab ;  they 
have  now  determined  to  becopie  allies.  A 
worthy  ambassador,  one  Oliveira,  is  doing 
his  best  to  n^otiate  the  terms ;  and  the 
result  may  be  that  Jean  and  John  will  appear 
side  by  side,  as  they  <9ught,  at  all  the  fes- 
tive boards  of  £ngland  and  France.  For 
though  I  love  John  very  much  indeed,  that 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  compelled  to 
cut  Jean  dead ;  and  though  I  am  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  Jean,  (or  rather, 
Jean  is  intimate  with  me,)  I  experience 
considerable  difficulty  in  saying,  "How  do 
you  do?*'  to  John  now  and  then.  The 
grand  object  of  diplomacy  at  present  is  to 
enable  Jean  to  seud  a  sealed  olack  bottle, 
and  to  authorize  John  to  introduce  a  foam- 
ing pewter  pot^  into  places  where,  re^ 
spectively,  they  never  made  their  appeal^ 
ance  before. 

John  and  Jean  are  good-looking  fellows. 
The  ladies  are  decidedly  fond  of  both  of  them. 
But  by  a  reversion  of  national  char^teristics, 
John  has  a  yellow  complexion,  and  is  gar- 
nished with  a  fiercely  bristling  beard,  whereas 
Jean  has  nothing  of  the  kmd  to  show,  and 
can  only  boast  of  a  delicate  bloom  on  his 
cheek.  His  hue  is  as  various  as  that  of  the 
human  race  itself  He  is  black  like  the 
n^ro,  fair  like  the  Circassian,  yellow  like  the 
Chmaman,  tawny  like  the  Moor,  red  like  the 
American  Indian,  and  I  have  even  seen  him 
with  a  spotted  skin.  Jean  is  potent ;  jet, 
Samson-luce^  he  submits  to  be  confined  with 
osi^r-withes,  sometimes  even  with  a  bit  of 
rye-straw.  He  allows  women  to  bind  him  to 
a  stake  with  such  contemptible  fetters  as 
those,  to  prevent  his  Baisinsnip  from  nmning 
out  of  bounds. 

Jean  Baisin  has  lately  been  somewhat  sick, 
sttfifering  from  a  malady  to  which  John  has 
never  been  subject.  Insular  vitfoi^*  has  stood 
firm,  while  continental  delicacy  has  pined  and 
threatened  to  go  into  a  consumption.  But  it 
is  unlucky  to  boast  of  one's  self  and  one's 
friends,  and  the  last  news  of  Jean  is  favour; 
able — as  fkr,  at  least,  as  concerns  his  illness. 
This  sickness  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
peculiarly  imprudent  conduot  on  the  part  qf 
Jean.  In  respect  to  sobriety  there  is  not  a 
pin  to  choose  between  them;  for  if  John  la 
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now  and  then  in  his  cups,  Jean  is  quite  aa 
often  in  his  glasses. 

John  Baneycorn  is  an  ephemeral  bemg^ 
bodily,  though  his  blood  renders  him  im- 
mortal in  point  of  fact.  Comparatiyely 
pigmy,  too,  in  stature,  being  rarely,  if  ever, 
quite  tall  enotigh  to  make  a  French  foot- 
soldier  of.  The  term  of  Jean  Raisin's  life 
occasionally  approaches  the  antediluvian 
standard.  In  a  comfortable  home,  he  is  half 
a  Methuselah.  His  growth,  like  that  of  the 
cartilaginous  fishes,  appears  to  be  indefinitely 
extensible,  varying  like  those  fantoccini 
which  change  &om  a  dwarf  to  a  giant  at 
pleasure.  Here,  he  is  seldom  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high  ;  but  in  Italy  I  have 
seen  him  as  tall  as  an  elm,  with  arms  long 
enough  to  reach  from  tree  to  tree.  In 
another  well-authenticated  instance,  a  body 
as  bi£^  round  as  that  of  a  full-grown  mau, 
with  limbs  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight 
equivalent  to  that  of  four  thousand  tme 
bunches  of  grapes,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
tolerably  fair  specimen  of  vigour  and  capa- 
bility. For  further  particulars  (price  six- 
pence) apply  at  the  vinery,  Hampton  Court. 

Hurrah,  then,  for  Jean  Raisin  1  for  the 
generous  grape  ;  for  the  noble  vine !  Hur- 
rah, too,  for  the  golden  Barleycorn!  the 
(lulcet  malt,  the  invigorating  ale  and  porter ! 
No  longer  let  them  envy  each  other  s  fume, 
but  shake  hands  and  be  friends,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  every  French  and 
Enslish  sideboard  without  a  shadow  of  ill- 
wiU  ot  jealousy !  Burton-on-Trent  shall 
exchange  wares  with  Bordeaux ;  pale  ale 
shall  restore  the  tone  of  the  millions  of 
French  stomachs  that  Ions  for  bitters ;  while 
claret  and  burgundy,  and  the  wines  of  the 
souths  at  last  uncorked  for  the  multitude, 
shall  cause  fevers  and  agues  to  loose  their 
hold  on  many  a  hard-worked  Englishman's 
frame,  and — true,  though  you  may  call  it 
disgusting— iree  many  an  English  child  from 
int^tinal  worms. 

Jean  Raisin's  forest  is  the  land  of  good 
cheer.  Fancy,  not  a  small  stage-coachman, 
but  the  coachman  of  a  small  stage-coach, 
quartering  peaches  and  soaking  them  in 
burgundy,  as  his  ordinary  dessert  during  the 
first  days  of  October !  We  observe  this  while 
picking  a  partridge  and  quafi&ng  much  better 
than  ordinary  wine  at  tenpence  a  bottle. 
Wine  for  breakfast,  wine  for  dinner,  and 
wine  again,  if  you  like  it,  for  supper.  But 
people  hearing  talk  of  the  price  of  French 
wines  in  France,  imagine  that  a  bottle  of  the 
genuine  article  goes  as  far  as  port  and  sherry 
in  IKigland.  Alas!  no.  It  does  not  burn 
half  so  big  a  hole  in  your  stomach  when  you 
swallow  it.  It  may  be,  and  consequently  is, 
absorbed  in  inmiensely  greater  quantities 
wi&ont  any  harm  done.  Some  English  go 
so  for  as  to  say  that  it  is  wasting  your  time 
to  try  to  get  drunk  with  it.  As  a  matter  of 
junusement,  there  are  certain  public-houses 
where  they  ask  you  whether  you  wilt  drink 
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b^  the  bottle  or  the  hour.  The  afternoon's 
diversion  generally  costs  much  about  the 
same,  whidiever  mode  of  measurement  you 
may  decide  upon ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  what  vou  gain  in  quantity  yon  lose  iik 
quality,  ana  vice-versa. 

Nowhere  are  the  cooks  less  liable  to  the 
charge  of  bein^  satanic  emissaries  for  the- 
purpose  of  spoiling  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  than 
m  J  ean's  dominions.  But  nowhere  have  eooluk 
such  materials  to  deal  with.  It  is  true  that 
Lower  Burgundy  possesses  a  breed  of  pigs; 
whose  proportions  are  the  reverse  of  the  came- 
leopard's,  inasmuch  as  they  slope  down  with 
a  steep  descent  from  the  insertion  of  the  tail 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  A  herd  of  Tonnerre 
pigs,  when  standing  still,  resemble  a  collection 
of  letters  A.  They  would  gain  no  prize  at 
the  Birmingham  show ;  but  that  does  not 
hinder  them  from  making  excellent  pig-meat. 
The  sheep  are  better  than  are  usually  seen  in 
France^  being  evidently  a  collateral  branch 
of  our  own  Southdown  family.  Their 
cutlets,  washed  down  with  a  glass  of  spark- 
ling Epemeuil,  are  popularly  believed  ta 
be  restorative  of  the  traveller's  strength 
after  a  long  day's  journey.  The  very 
house-doors  manifest  the  gaminess  of  Rai- 
sinland,  by  hanging  out  inviting  bell-pulla 
made  of  roe-deer's  feet  and  aiSdes.  The 
game  of  the  vineyards  is  the  most  exqui- 
site in  the  world.  Grapes  communicate  ta 
the  creatures  which  have  once  tasted  them, 
a  succulence  of  flesh  and  a  superiority  of 
flavour,  which  indisputably  promote  them 
to  the  place  of  honour,  upon  whatever  table 
they  deign  to  appeal*.  Nothing  on  earth  is- 
comparable  to  the  fig-pecker  of  the  vine- 
yards, who  requires  not  that  we  should  fat- 
ten him,  like  the  lazy  ortolan.  The  fig- 
pecker  is  a  marvel  of  plumpness  and  deli^ 
cacv,  of  whom  it  has  been  observed  that, 
if  he  had  the  stature  of  the  turkey,  no 
fortune  in  the  world  would  be  large  enough 
to  purchase  him  at  the  price  he  deserves. 
Nothing  comes  near  the  fi^-peckers  of  the 
vineyards,  unless  it  be  the  quail  of  the 
vineyards,  the  thrush  of  the  vineyards 
(and,  faut  des  grives  on  prend  des  merles, 
—when  thrushes  run  short  we  are  glad 
to  get  blackbirds),  and  the  pneasant  of  the 
vineyards.  Observe,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
proof  that  the  fig-pecker  and  the  quail  fiitten 
on  the  grapes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
both  those  succulent  species  freqiient  the 
vines  for  some  insectivorous  and  frugivoroua 
motive,  and  that' their  sojourn  thereamong 
has  the  property  of  improving  their  flesh. 
Bees,  too,  abound  in  Burgundy.  What  beau- 
tiful honey  the  vine-blossoms  make  I 

Vine-leaves,  wrapped  round  roasting 
pigeons  and  quails,  and  so  impregnated  with 
the  gravy,  become  themselves  a  dainty  morsel. 
The  goats  whose  milk  is  made  use  of  to 
manufacture  the  famous  Mont  d'Or  cheese, 
are  fed  on  vineleaves  that  have  been  pounded, 
pressed,  and  salted    down   according  to   a 
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learned  and  peculiar  method.  The  red  leaves 
of  the  TeintnrieV,  or  Dyer  grape,  so  called 
l^ecause  its  ruby  juice  stains  whatever  it 
drops  upon,  are  gathered  as  astringents ;  and 
the  herboristes  of  Paris,  rather  a  numerous 
body  of  tradesmen,  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  dry  them  for  sale.  In  short,  whether  vitis, 
a  vine,  is  derived  from  vita,  life  ;  or  vita,  life, 
from  vitis,  a  vine,  there  is  one  fact  that  etymo- 
logists can  never  nnsettle ;  namely,  that  vitis 
vinifera  is  the  most  vivifpng  vegetable  that 
grows.  Eaisinland,  besides,  has  plenty  of 
truffles  ;  the  diamonds  of  the  kitchen,  accord- 
ing to  Brillat-Savarin;  toadstools  and  creosote, 
according  to  me.  Another  delicacy  is  the 
edible  snail,  helix  pomatia  of  learned  men 
and  escargot  of  nut-brown  vintagers,  which, 
however  you  may  sneer  at  it,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  seeing  that  it  is  in  such  fevour  with 
certain  amateurs  as  to  be  greedily  hunted 
for  and  sent  off  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
distant  non-snail-producing  regions.  Troyes 
(whence  troy-weight),  boasts  an  eating-house, 
Anx  deux  Couronnes,  with  the  sign  of  The 
Two  Garlands  of  Grapes,  whose  principal 
attraction  is  bons  esc  argots,  in  conspicu- 
ously large  capitals,  just  as  native  otstebs 
would  be  with  ns.  In  one  canton  near 
me,  Les  Riceys,  there  are  dealers  in  escar- 
goti  who  send  whole  cart-loads  to  Troyes, 
Auxerre,  and  other  large  towns,  whence  they 
find  their  way  to  Paris,  where  they  fetch  a 
sou  a-piece.  Of  late  years  their  price  has 
doubled  ;  they  are  now  sold  wholesale  from 
four  to  iive  francs  the  thousand. 

One  more  word  on  edible  snails,  and  I  have 
done  with  them.  They  are  larger  than  the  large 
brown  garden  snail  (which  is  also  eatenin  other 
parts  of  France)  more  conical  in  shape,  and  of 
the  colour  of  those  nankin  pantaloons,  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  bucks  of  the  last 
generation.  The  best  are  gathered  amongst 
Sie  vines  that  grow  upon  a  reddish  soil  com- 
posed of  bits  of  crumbling  rock.  The  season 
to  eat  them  is  during  the  dead  months  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  sealed  up  asleep  in 
their  winter  quarters.  If  by  accident  they 
are  consumed  in  summer,  they  are  first  made 
to  fast  for  several  days.  After  boiling  them ! 
in  salt  and  water,  and  tossing  them  up  in 
butter  and  sweet  herbs,  some  cooks  restore 
«ach  snail  to  its  own  private  shell,  with  just 
the  black  tip  of  its  tail  cut  oft,  and  serve 
them  neatly  piled  on  a  plate,  like  a  pyramid 
of  fruit  or  cakes  ;  others  combine  the  whole 
into  a  fricassee,  and  send  them  to  table  more 
naked  than  they  were  bom. 

Jean  Raisin's  family  is  exceedingly  nume- 
rous ;  and,  between  us  be  it  said,  there  are 
more  of  them  than  good  ones.  It  has  some* 
what  diminished  since  Virgil's  days,  when  it 
numbered  more  than  the  sands  of  the  desert ; 
but  it  is  still  sufficiently  multitudinous  to 
throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  Jean's  best 
friends.  Bosc  collected  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  individual  raisins  at  a  family  party 
given  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens.    What  is 


odd,  the  most  deserving  n^embers  are  known 
by.  the  greatest  number  of  aliases.  Domitian^ 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  ancient  Gauls,  la^ 
low  every  Raisin  he  could  happen  with.  His 
services  would  be  useful  at  the  present  day  in 
exterminating  undeserving  Raisins  from  the 
positions  they  occupy  throughout  the  land. 
All  that  would  be  wanted  is  a  second  Probus 
to  replace  them  with  strong  and  healthy 
young  fellows  whose  characters  wUl  bear 
strict  investigation.  But  Jean  Raisin  hardly 
knows  his  own  relations,  either  by  sight  or 
by  name;  every  district  has  its  favourites, 
which  happen  to  take  the  farmer's  fancy. 
The  usual  inmates  of  gardens,  such  as  the 
Messieurs  Chasselas,  do  not  thrive  in  the 
field  satisfactorily ;  and  vice-versa,  though 
probably  in  a  less  degree.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  some  enterprising  ampelologist 
would  travel  through  the  country  t»  make  a 
list  of  them  and  take  their  portraits.  A 
genealogical  tree  has  long  been  threatened, 
but  still  remains  to  be  completed. 

As  to  aliases  ;  I  myself  discovered  at 
Chablis  that  Gros-plant,  Lombard,  and 
Chamiaux,  are  one.  Gouais  is  another  name 
of  the  same  individual,  who  turns  out 
troublesome  if  you  cut  him  too  short  Aorain; 
Pierre^  Jean,  Pineau,  AuxeiTois,  Pied-de- 
Perdrix,  Grap^Rouge,  and  Plant-de-MedocL 
differ  so  little  in  their  real  physiognomy  and 
character,  that  they  may  safely  be  regarded 
as  different  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the 
same  actor  of  all- work.  Again  ;  Beurot  and 
Pineau-Gris  of  the  Departments  of  the  Aube, 
the  Cdte-d'Or,  the  Cher,  and  the  Tosges 
ought  both  to  be  compelled  to  drop  those 
titles.  The  some  of  Auxois  and  the  A&m6 
of  the  Meuse,  Ascot  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
Braguet-Qris  of  the  Alps,  Fromenteau-Grb 
of  the  Jura,  Muscadet  of  the  Indre  and 
the  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Tokai  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  All  those  titles  are  merely  syilo- 
nymous  with  that  respectable  name,  Cordelier- 
Gris.  Let  not  the  above  sentences  be  looked 
upon  as  a  useless  parade  of  pedantic  learning. 

There  are  two  leading  varieties  of  grape, 
the  heads  of  the  &mily  of  Jean  Raisin,  fx^om 
which  the  main  Qupply  of  French  red  wines 
is  obtained.  The  ^first  and  highest  in  excel-* 
lence  is  the  Pineau,  or  Pinot,  names  guessed 
to  be  derived  from  tiw,  I  drmk.  Under  the 
name  of  Noirien  ^please  do  not  confound  this 
with  Nairien,  a  long-bunched  grape  which, 
ripens  badly),  it  furnishes,  in  upper  Bur- 
gundy, wines  whose  reputation  is  deservedly 
world-fjEunous.  Morillon-noir  is  another  of 
its  names.  At  Orleans  it  is  called  Auvemas^ 
because  it  was  introduced  thence  from 
Auvergne.  The  Pineau  is  a  small  black 
grape,  exceedingly  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  ''  Does  it  not  glue  your  lips  and  fingers 
together?  That  is  the  sign  it  will  maJce 
good  wine  ;"  said  a  ioUy  Burgundian,  as  he 
led  me  through  his  vineyard,  and  pressed  me 
to  eat  till  I  could  eat  no  more.  The  bunches 
are  not  large,  the  berries  are  irregular  in  aize^ 
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and  to  look  at  ifc,  you  would  say,  that  can 
never  be  the  fruit  which  established  Jean 
Baisin's  glorious  fame.  A  basket  of  Pineaus 
in  Coven t  Garden  market  would  be  scorned 
and  scoffed  at  as  good  for  nothing  by  every 
passing  greenhouse  gardener.  Notwith- 
standing which,  the  x*ineau  occupies  the 
place  of  honour  in  France,  on  the  sunniest 
slopes  and  the  most  sheltered  hills.  The  wine 
made  of  thePineau  is  the  wine  that  is  exported 
to  supply  the  tables  of  nobles  and  princes. 
The  Pineau  represents  the  arbtocracy. 

The  next  in  importance  and  cousideration, 
and  perhaps  the  furst  in  usefulness,  is  the 
Gamais  (perhaps  named  after  the  village 
Gamay,  near  Beaune^,  a  black  grape,  with 
larger  and  better-looking  bunches  and  berries 
thsui  those  of  the  Pineau.  It  is  excellent  to 
eat ;  and  an  iuexperienced  taster  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  guess  that  its  wine  should  tarn  out 
inferior  in  quality.  It  is  the  main  stock  of 
the  vineyards  of  the  plain  and  the  valley, — 
the  Pineau  above,  and  the  Gamais  below. 
The  Gramais  is  the  only  kind  which,  after 
being  frozen  in  spring,  will  renroduce  fruit ; 
-even  then,  it  wiU  bear  an  aoundant  crop. 
And  the  low  bottoms  between  a  line  of  hills 
^re  much  more  liable  to  frost  than  the  hills 
themselves.  The  kindly  Gamais  gives  wine 
for  the  multitude.  Its  humbler  pretensions 
cause  it  to  stop  at  home.  When  it  does  travel 
abroad,  it  is  mostly  in  partnership  or  com- 
bined association  with  its  grander  relative,,  or 
else  ^  decorated  with  heraldic  bearings  to 
which  it  has  no  right.  Were  it  not  for  the 
good-natured  Gamais,  the  farmer  and  the 
vinedresser  would  often  have  no  wine  at  all 
to  drink.  And  I  hereby  certify  that  a  bottle 
of  wine  from  a  Gamais  vineyard  is  a  much 
more  cheering  beverage  than  water  from  the 
pump.  In  short,  the  Gamais  represents  the 
people.  In  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  made 
an  ordonnanee,  forbidding  to  plant  the 
Gamais  or  to  manure  the  vineyards.  Ex- 
•clusiveness,  then,  found  its  way  into  wine- 
Inbbing.  His  highness  wanted  nectar  for  his 
«>urt,  not  drink  for  his  subjects.  Notwith- 
standing which  prohibition,  the  Gamais 
flourishes,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftv-four. 
in  greater  abundance  than  ever  it  did,  ana 
the  vineyards  receive  a  dressing  of  manure 
as  often  as  their  owners  can  spare  it  them. 

Vineyards  are  seldom  or  never  exclusively 
planted  with  one,  or  even  two.  or  three,  kinds 
of  grapes.  The  Pineau  or  the  Gamais  may 
predominate,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
amongst  them  are  scattered  single  plants  or 
small  groups  of  other  less-esteen&ed  varieties. 
This  is  done  purposely,  in  order  that  the 
farmer,  as  he  says,  may  have  some  fruit  and 
wine  that  he  can  consume  himself,  after  the 
best  has  gone  to  his  customers.  One  does 
not  see  why,  except  for  French  thrift,  he 
could  not  reserve  a  shaie  of  the  foeaA;,  as  the 
vines  producing  it  do  not  oecnpy  an  imch 
more   ground.     But  «o   it    is.^    ^Of   these 


pennitted  intruders,  the  most,  frequent  is  the 
Pineau  blanc,  a  golden-white  grape,  to  which 
an  entire  hill  is  sometimes  devoted  ;  the 
Troyen,  a  merry-looking  round  black  grape, 
which  ripens  so  suddenly  during  the  week 
preceding  the  vintage  that  the  vintagers  say 
it  will  not  begin  to  change  colour  till  it  hears 
the  tubs  of  preparation  rolling  about.  The 
Troyen  meritoriously  adapts  itself  to  the 
flat  places-  and  little  bits  of  tabk-land  that 
lie  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  hills,  where  the 
Pineau  woulcf  not  do  so  well.  It  also  bears 
a  stiffer  and  more  clayey  soil ;  but  not  only 
is  the  Troyen  inferior  to  the  Gamais,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  hanging  on  the  stem.  The 
grapes  fall  to  the  ground  if  they  are  not 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  wine  it  gives, 
though  pleasant  enough  the  first  year  or  two, 
soon  turns  flat  and  loses  its  goodness.  But 
the  quantity  it  produces  is  a  point  of  con- 
siderable importance,  which  is  likely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  uude^  the 
present  circumstances  of  Jean  Raisin's  afikira. 
besides  these,  the  Trousseaux,  or  Bour- 
guignon,  black  and  better  for  wine  than 
eatiuff,  is  tolerated ;  the  Teinturier  is  useful 
to  colour  the  wine,  and  for  not  much  else  ; 
the  Meunier,  or  Miller,  is  a  black  grape, 
whose  leaves  are  coverea  with  cottony  down. 
The  best  white  wines,  champagne  included, 
are  made  of  a  little  sweet  grape  called  the 
Beaunoir,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
ita  place.  There  are  also  pink  grapes,  such 
as  the  Chasselas  rouge,  the  Kaisin  de  Nults  (if 
it  is  not  the  same),  and  the  Arbanne  rouge, 
wliich  are  merely  allowed  standing-room,  in 
order  that  their  fruit  may  appear  at  table. 

Jean  Baisin  has  enemies.  Of  course  he  has. 
He  is  much  too  conspicuous  a  personage  to  be 
allowed  to  go  through  the  worU  quietly.  I  do 
not  here  allude  to  Whole  Hogs,  but  to  Jack 
Frost,  and  Daddy  Longlegs  and  company. 
The  latter  adversaries  are  the  least  formid- 
able, the  worst  of  them  being  the  rhynchites 
of  the  birch  tree,  a  pretty  shining  insect,  with 
a  head  terminating  in  a  sharp  snout,  in  the 
middle  of  June,  tl^  female  rhynchites  roll  up 
the  leaves  of  the  vines  into  cigars :  not  to 
smoke  them,  but  as  cradles  for  their  young. 
La  lune  rouase,  that  horrid  red  moon  whidi 
shines  in  spring,  ia  believed  to  eiSect  Jean 
Baisin's  health  m  the  san>e  way  as  the  evil 
eye  would.  The  warm  spring  day,  which 
tempts  the  leaf-buds  to  open  too  soon,  and 
then  betrays  them  to  hoar-frost  or  the  biting 
east  wind,  is  also  a  bitter  enemy.  The  same 
of  a  sun-stroke  after  a  mist.  These,  com- 
bined with  cold  rains  in  early  summer,  which 
wiush  the  pollen  out  of  the  anthers,  together 
bring  about  the  misfortune  called  coulure,  or 
the  abortion  and  dropping  off  of  the  blossom. 
Atmospheric  variations  sometimes  thus 
destroy,  in  a  few  days,  the  entire  hopes  of  the 
vinegrower.  Now  and  then,  a  sin^^  day  has 
seen  the  nistil  fertilized,  and  the  harvest 
destroyed,  oy  a  burning  sunstroke.  So  liable 
to  injury  are  the  delicate  and  sweetscented 
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bonqueta  with  wHcli  Jean  Baisin  bedecks 
himself,  that  while  they  remain  in  bloom  the 
labourers  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  even 
passing  up  and  down  amongst  the  vines. 

It  was  the  long,  cold  spring — coulure  in 
fact,  and  not  the  vine  disease — which  has 
caused  the  vintage  to  fail  this  year.  The 
degree  of  failure,  hapfnlv,  varies.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tonnerre  has  suffered  the  most 
severely.  There,  they  may  dolefully  sina  as 
soon  as  a  dozen  bunches  are  gathered,  **  Aoieu, 
paniers,  vendages  sont  faites  ;*'  Baskets,  good- 
bye. The  vintage  is  done.  Champagne  criea 
out  that  her  crop  is  null    In  good  years,  th^ 


there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient 
hands  to  make  the  work  ^  off  quicklv 
enough.  IThlB  time, ^e  country  ul  almost  as duU. 


though  matters  are  better,  the  result  la 
more  deplorable  than  was  expected.  One 
proprietor  of  fifteen  aCtes  of  choice  vines  has 
only  gather^  seven  baskets  of  gn^es,  which 
make  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  hogshead 
of  wine.  On  some  spots,  the  scarcity  of 
grapes  is  such,  that  they  scarcely  pay  for  the 
expense  of  gatnering  them. — '^  Wkn  your  pw- 
mission,  I  am  come  to  see  your  vintag^  I 
said  to  a  maker  of  sparkling  burgundy,  into 
whose  saloon  an  acquaintance  conducted  me. 
"  We  have  no  vintage  this  yeatv*"  he  abruptly 
answered,  with  indescribable  gestures  and 
tones.  **  To  see  that,  you  must  travel  further.** 
The  fact  is,  every  wine-grower  in  P^'ance  is 
watching  to  see  how  high  the  price  will  rise. 

The  extreme  south,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  suffered  the  least ;  and  many  speculators 
haye  sent  emptv  tubs  into  Spain  to  be  brought 
back  ftilL  Tifty-four  wine  wiU  be  there- 
fore d^ar ;  not  only  because  there  is  little  of 
it,  but  because  that  little  is  likely  to  be  good ; 
unless  the  Parisian  wine-doctors  spoil  the  claret 
and  burgundy  with  brandy  and  water  coloured 
with  deep  red  wine  from  the  south,  and  drown 
the  white  wines  under  a  cataract  of  cider. 

Hail  is  another  of  Jean  Baisin*8  fearfhl 
enemies,  scattering  the  ground  with  half- 
grown  grapes.  The  worst  foe  of  all  is  the 
sloth,  or  sometimes  the  poverty,  of  ^  vine- 
dresser. Weeds  are  the  slow  but  sure  assail- 
ants that  fight  behind  the  shield  of  indolence. 
A  vineyard  ought  to  be  the  emblem  of  labour, 
as  well  as  of  mendship  and  other  pleasant 
things.  Omit  the  labour,  and  joy  takes  fiight. 

Jean  Raisin's  perponal  appearance  is  ex- 
tremely prepossessing.  It  is  better  than  the 
most  flattering  letter  of  recommendation.  I 
am  not  talking  of  dandy  Raisins  coddled  in 
greenhouses  and  nursed  in  hotbeds.  They 
are  beaux  and  fine  gentlemen,  not  without 
merit  in  their  own  dandy  way.  But  stroll 
(with  leave)  on  a  vine-clad  hill,  peep  under  the 
leaves,  admire  the  bunches  at  the  foot  of  the 
stem,  cut  offa  sample,  taste,  and  then  tell  me 
where  you  think  Jean  Raisin  is  most  at  home. 

If  we  proceed  to  dissect  Jean  Baisini  we 


find  that  a  bunch  of  grapes,  besides  its  juice» 
consists,  first  of  the  stones,  wiience,  both  in 
Italy  and  France,  oil  has  been  extracted  to 
burn  in  lamps  ;  secondly,  of  the  skin,  coloured 
in  black  grapes,  and  the  sole  ^urce  of  colour 
in  all  genuine  red  wines,  tawny  in  the  Muscat 
and  the  Orleans  variety,  and  greenish  in  the 
grapes  which  are  popularly  called  white 
(delicate  folks  do  rignt  to  reject  the  skins  in 
eating  grapes ;  as,  although  not  injurious 
they  distend  the  stomach  with  indigestible 
matter) :  thirdly,  of  the  stalks,  which  are 
removed  in  districts  where  they  strip  the 
grapes,  because  it  is  fancied  they  damage  the 


prating  and  laughter  and  hum  of  the  vKfE  win%  but  which  in  general  are  allowed  to 
tagers  is  heard  all  over  the  face  of  the  MU«;  remain.    It  is  remarkable  that  stripping  is 


teost  \n  ^Givour  in  the  south,  where  they  have 
t&e  greatest  reason  to  abstain  from  ihe 
ptac^ce;    whilst  in  the   north,  where '&e 


and  still  as  midnight.     In  Upper  Burgundyi^  ^Iks  increase  the  roughness  of  the  produce, 

they  are  allowed  to  remain.    In  hot  years,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  stalks,  to  fulfil  tlie  * 
office  of  hops  in  beer,  giving  body,  astringeney^  * 
and  keeping  qualities  to  the    wine,    which 
otherwise  turns  flat  and  vapid.     In   cold 
yearS|  too  much  stalk  is  injurious,  by  adding  * 
a   superabundance  to  the  acid  and  saline 
principles  of  the  grape. 

These  three  together  constitute  the  marc 
of  grapes.  The  same  word,  marc,  is  used  to 
denote  the  pasty  mass  of  crushed  flax  or 
colza  seed  in  an  oil-milL  Grape-marc  con- 
tains one-fourth  part  of  pips,  which  are  nevar 
made  use  of  to  reproduce  the  plant.  It  still 
retains  a  portion  of  juice  which  has  not  been 
extracted  by  the  pressure  it  has  undergone. 
It  therefore  ferments,  and  may  be  converted 
to  various  purposes,  such  as  to  make  piquett«L 
or  the  smallest  of  small  wine,  with.  Steeps 
in  water  for  a  longer  or  shorter  peribd,^  it 
thus  forms  the  beverage  of  the  poor  in  wine 
countries.  It  is  also  employed  to  ftimish 
alcohol.  Baths  of  dry  marc  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation have  been  prescribed  for  chronic 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  other  ob«rtiuate 
maladies.  The  patient  is  buried  up  to  the 
neck  in  the  mass,  and  it  requires  some  care 
to  save  him  ftom  being  stifled.  After  the ' 
remaining  goodness  of  the  marc  has  been. 
extracted,  in  the  shape  either  of  piquette  or 
alcohol,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  bum  as 
fuel.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  spread  on  the 
laud  as  manure.  It  has  been  proposed, 
moreover,  to  make  use  of  it  in  tanning. 

I  have  many  other  details  to  mention ;  but 
Jacques  Bonhomme  and  Jean  Gu6tre,  my 
rustic  viticultural  friends,  tell  me  that  I  must 
pack  up  my  carpet-bag  and  be  off  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  have  a  mind  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  how  Jean  Raisin  is  metamorphosed 
into  wine. 
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REFLECTIONS  OP  A  LORD  MAYOR 

"  I  HAYS  been  told,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  left  alone  in  his  dressing-room  alter 
a  state  occasion,  and  proceeding  to  divest 
himself  of  the  very  large  chain  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  wears  about  his  neck,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  the  watermen  of  the 
princiiMu  hackney-coach  stands:  "I  say,  I 
nave  been  told,''  repeated  the  Lord  Mayor, 
glancing  at  himself  in  the  glass,  '*  rather  fre- 
qnently  now,  in  cotemporary  history,  that  I 
am  a  Humbug." 

No  matter  what  particular  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  thus  delivered  himself.  Any  modem 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  may  have  recalled, 
-with  the  fidelity  here  quoted,  the  homage 
-widely  offered  to  his  position. 

**I  have  been  told  so,"  continued  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  practising  oratory  when  alone,  as  Demos- 
thenes did,  and  with  the  somewhat  similar 
object  of  correcting  a  curious  impediment  in 
his  speech,  which  ^ways  thrust  the  letter  H 
upon  him  when  he  had  no  business  with  it, 
and  always  took  it  away  from  him  when  it 
was  indispensable ;  '*  I  have  been  told  so," 
pursued  the  Lord  Mayor,  ''on  the  ffrotmd 
that  the  privileges,  dues,  levies,  and  other 
exactions  of  my  government,  are  relics  of  ages 
in  2dl  respects  mdike  the  present ;  when  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  were 
different,  when  commerce  was  differently 
understood  and  practised,  when  the  neces- 
sities and  requirements  of  this  enormous 
metropolis  were  as  unlike  what  they  are  now, 
as  this  enormous  metropolis  itself  on  the  map 
of  Queen  Victoria's  time  is  unlike  the  scarcely 
recosnisable  little  mustard-seed  displayed  as 
Ix>ndQn  on  the  map  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
thne.  I  have  been  told  so,  on  the  ground  that 
whereas  my  office  was  a  respectable  reality 
when  the  little  citv  in  which  I  hold  my  state 
was  actually  London,  and  its  citizens  were 
the  London  people,  it  is  a  swaggering  sham 
when  that  little  dty^  inhabitants  are  not  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  metropolitan  population, 
and  when  that  little  city's  extent  is  not  a 
tenili  part  of  the  metropolitan  surface.  These, 
I  am  informed,  are  a  short  summary  of  the 
Teasons  why  the  London  citizens  who  stand 
foremost   as    to    the   magnitude    of   their 


mercantile  dealings  and  the  grasp  of  their 
intelligence,  always  fly  from  the  assumption 
of  my  blushing  honours ;  and  why  formally 
constituted  Commissions  have  admitted,  not 
without  some  reluctance,  that  I  am — officially," 
said  the  Lord  Mayor  twice — "  officially — a  moat 
absurd  creature,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Humbug  already  mentioned." 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  having  thus 
summed  up,  polished  his  gold  chain  with  his 
sleeve,  laid  it  down  on  the  dressing-table, 
put  on  a  flannel  gown,  took  a  chair  before  the 
glass,  and  proceed  to  address  himself  in 
the  following  neat  and  appropriate  terms : 

**  Now,  my  Lord,"  saia  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ;  and  at  the  word  he  bowed,  and 
smiled  obseijuiously ;  "  you  are  well  aware 
that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
these  envious  disparagements.  They  are  the 
shadows  of  the  light  of  Greatness."  (The 
Lord  Mayor  stopped  and  made  a  note  of  this 
sentiment  as  available  after  dinner  some 
day.)  "  On  what  evidence  will  you  receive 
your  true  position  t  On  the  City  Recorder's  ? 
On  the  City  Remembrancer's  ?  On  the  City 
Chamberiain's  1  On  the  Court  of  Common 
Council's  1  On  the  Swordbearer's  I  On  the 
Toastmaster's  1  These  are  good  witnesses, 
I  believe,  and  they  will  bear  testimony  at 
any  time  to  your  being  a  solid  dignitary, 
to  your  office  being  one  of  the  highest  aspi- 
rations of  man.  one  of  the  bright^t  crowns 
of  merit,  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  earthly 
ambition.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor ; "  here  the 
Lord  Mayor  smiled  at  himself  and  bowed 
again;  "is  it  from  the  City  only,  that  you 
get  these  tributes  to  the  virtues  of  your 
office,  and  the  empty  wickedness  of  the 
Commission  that  would  dethrone  you  %  I 
think  not.  I  think  you  may  inquire  East, 
West,  North,  and  South — ^particularly  West," 
said  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  a  courtly 
personage — "particularly  West,  among  my 
friends  of  the  aristocracy — and  still  find  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  the  brightest 
jewel  (next  to  Mercy)  in  the  British  crown^ 
and  the  apple  of  the  United  Kingdom's  eye. 

**  Who,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  crossing  his 
knees,  and  arguing  the  point,  with  the  aid  of 
his  forefinger,  at  himself  in  the  glass,  "  who 
is  to  be  believed  ?  Is  it  the  superior  classes 
(my  very  excellent  and  dear  friends)  that  are 
to  be  believed,  or  is  it    Commissions   and 
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writers  in  newspapers  I  The  reply  of  eoorae 
is,  the  superior  classes.  Why  then,"  said 
the  Lord  Mayor,  "  let  us  consider  what  my 
beloved  and  honoured  friends  th«  membtrs  of 
the  superior  classes,  say. 

"  We  vill  begin,"*  said  the  Lord  Mayor, 
**with  my  highly  eminent  and  respected 
friends— my  revered  brothers,  if  ihej  will 
Allow  me  to  call  them  so  —  the  Cabinet 
Ministers.  What  does  a  cabiaet  mudster  say 
when  he  comes  to  dine  with  me  1  He  gets  up 
and  tells  the  company  that  all  the  honours 
of  official  life  are  nothing  comparable  to  the 
honour  of  coming  and  dining  with  the  Lord 
Mayor.  He  gives  them  to  uMerfltand  that^  in 
all  his  doubts,  his  mind  instinctively  reverts 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  counsel ;  that  in  all 
his  many  triumphs,  he  looks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  his  culminating  moral  support; 
that  in  all  his  few  defeats^  he  looks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  lasting  consolation.  He 
signifies  that,  if  the  Lord  Mayor  only  approves 
of  his  political  career,  he  is  happy  ;  tiuet  if 
the  Lord  Mayor  diBapprovel^  he  is  miserabkL 
His  respect  for  the  office  k  perpetually  aug- 
moating.  He  has  had  the  honour  of  enjoying 
the  munificent  hospitality  of  other  Lord 
Mayors,  but  he  never  knew  suck  a  Lord 
Mayor  as  this  Lord  Mayor,  or  such  a  Lord 
Mayor^s  dinner  as  this  dinner.  With  much 
more  to  the  same  effect  Azkd  I  believe," 
said  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  smiling 
obsequiously,  *^that  my  noble  and  right 
honourable  friends  the  Cabiifaet  Ministers, 
never  make  a  fool  of  any  one  1 

**  Take,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
'^  next,  my  highly  deeorated  friends,  the  Bepr^ 
sentatives  of  Eoreiffn  Courts.  They  assure 
tlie  gueat^  in  the  pcaitest  manner,  that  when 
they  inform  their  respective  govenuaents 
that  they  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  their  respective  goYom- 
ments  will  hardly  know  wkat  to  make  of 
themselves,  they  will  feel  so  exalted  by  the 
distinction.  And  I  hope,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor,  smiling  obsequiously,  "timt  their 
Excellencies  my  diplomatic  friends,  usually 
say  what  they  mean  ? 

"  What  sentiments  do  the  Army  and  Navy 
express  when  they  come  and  dine  at  th^ 
Guildhall  or  Mansion  House  f  They  don't 
exactly  tell  the  oompany  that  our  brave 
soldiers  and  our  hardy  seamea  rush  to  con- 
quest, stimulating  one  another  with  the 
great  national  watchword,  *  The  Lord 
Siayor  i '  but  they  almost  go  that  l^igth. 
They  intimate  Uiat  the  courage  of  our 
national  defenders  would  be  dreadMly 
damped  if  there  was  no  Lord  Mayor ;  that 
Nelson  and  Wellington  always  had  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  their  minds  (as  no  doubt  they  had) 
in  conducting  their  most  brilliant  exploits  ; 
and  that  they  always  looked  forward  to  the 
Ixnrd  Mayor  (as  no  doubt  they  did^  for  their 
highest  rewards.  And  I  think,  said  the 
Lord  Mayor,  smiling  obsequiously,  **  that  my 
honourable   and  gallant  niends,  the  field- 


marshals  and  admirak  of  this  glorious  country, 
are  not  the  men  to  bandy  compliments  ? 

"  My  eminently  reverend  friends  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  they  are  not  idle  talkers," 
said  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Yet^  when  they  do 
me  the  honour  to  take  no  thought  (as  I  may 
say)  what  they  shall  eat  or  what  they  shall 
drink,  but  with  the  greatest  urbanity  to  eat 
and  drink  (I  am  proud  to  think)  up  to  the 
full  attount  of  three  pound  three  per  head, 
they  are  not  behind-hand  with  the  rest 
They  perceive  in  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  pillar  of 
the  great  fabric  of  church  and  state ;  they 
know  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  necessary  to 
true  Beltgion;  they  are,  in  a  general  way, 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
ihe  Lord  Mayor  is  an  Institution  not  to  be 
touched  without  danger  to  orthodox  piety. 
Yet^  if  I  am  not  deceived,"  siud  the  Lord 
Mayor,  smiling  obsequiously,  ^  my  pas- 
toral and  personal  friends  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  are  to  be  believed  upon  their 
affirmation  1 

"My  elevated  and  learned  friends,  the 
Judges ! "  ened  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm.  "  Whan  I  ask  the  judges  to 
dinner,  <^are  not  found  to  encourage  the 
recommendations  of  corrupt  Coamiifisions. 
On  the  contrary,  I  infer  from  their  speeches 
that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Law 
or  Equity  could  ever  be  administ^^  in  this 
country,  if  the  Lord  Mayor  was  reduced.  I 
understand  from  them,  that  it  is,  somehow, 
the  Lord  Mayor  who  keeps  the  very  judges 
themselves  strai^t;  thai  if  there  was  no 
Lord  Mayor,  they  would  b^;in  to  go  crooked ; 
that  if  they  didn't  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  least  once  a  year,  they  couldn't  answer  for 
their  not  taking  bribes,  or  doing  something 
of  that  sort  And  it  is  a  general  opinion, 
I  imagine,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  smiling 
obsequioiisly,  ''that  my  judicial  friends  the 
judges,  know  how  to  sum  up  a  case  ? 

'*  Likewise  my  honourable  and  legislative 
friends  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com-, 
mons— ^and  my  noble  and  deliberadve  friends, 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords— «ad  my 
learned  and  forensic  friends  of  the  liberal 
profession  of  the  £ar !  "  cried  the  Lord  Afay^r. 
**  They  are  all  convinced  (when  they  come  to 
dinner)  that  without  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
whole  Lord  Mayor,  and  notbing  bat  the  Lord 
Mayor,  there  would  ensue  wlutt  I  may  call  a 
national  smash.  They  are  all  agreed  that 
society  is  a  kind  of  barrel,  formed  of  a  BNunber 
of  staves^  with  a  very  few  hoops  to  keep  them 
together;  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
is  such  a  strong  hoop,  that  if  he  was  taken  dL 
the  staves  would  fly  asunder,  and  the  barrn 
would  burst.  This  is  very  gratifying,  tins  k 
very  important,  this  is  very  dignifying,  this  is 
very  true.  I  am  proud  of  this  prefoimd  con- 
viction. For,  I  believe^"  said  the  Lord  Mayor, 
smiling  obsequiovsly,  ^'that  this  distinguished 
agglomeration  of  my  eloquent  and  flowery 
friends,  is  capable  of  making  speeches  1 

^Xhen  you  see,  My  Lord/*  pursaed  the 
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Lord  Mayor,  reaiuniAg  tbe  argujaaent  wUh  his 
looking-gJasa,  after  a  Abort  pause  of  pride  in 
his  illustrious  circle  of  acquaiutsivoei  which 
caused  him  to  swell  coBsiderably,  *'  it  comes 
to  this.  Do  these  yarious  diatinguiahed  per- 
aooa  oome  iato  the  city  aaauaUy^  as  »  matter 
of  coarse,  to  make  certain  routme  speeches 
over  youj  without  iu  the  least  caring  or  con- 
sidering what  they  mean— just  as  the  boys  do^ 
in  the  same  month,  over  Guy  Eawkes  ;  or  do 
they  come  really  and  truly  to  uphold  you. 
In  the  former  case,  jou  would  be  placed  m 
the  lu&pleasant  predicament  of  Iwowing  for 
oert^  that  they  lau^  at  you  when  they 

go  home;  in  the  latter  csAe,  you  would 
ave  the  hapfuness  of  being  sure  thai;  the 
Commission  which  dectoes  yoa  to  be  Uie — 
in  point  of  fact,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  with 
a  Imgeriog  natural  reluctance,  'Ube  Humbug 
already  mentioned  "-iis  a  piece  of  impatei:^ 
falsehood  and  laalioe. 

"  Which  you  know  it  to  be,"  said  the  Lord 
Mayor,  risipg  firmly.  "  Which  you  know  it 
to  he  J  Your  honoured  and  ref^ered  friends 
of  the  ui^r  classes^  rally  round  you ;''  (the 
Lord  Mayor  made  a  note  of  the  neat  expres- 
sion, rallying  round,  as  available  for  variofis 
public  occasions) ;  ^'and  yon  aee  them,  aiui 
you  hear  tbem,  and  seeing  and  hearing  are 
beheving,  or  nothing  is.  Further,  you  are 
bound  as  their  devoted  servant  to  believe 
them,  or  you  fall  into  the  admission  that  public 
fiuQCtion^ries  haye  got  into  a  way  of  pusnping 
out  floods  of  conventional  words  witnout  any 
meaning  and  without  any  sincerity—a  way 
not  likely  to  be  reserved  £or  Lord  Mayors  only, 
and  a  very  bad  way  fov  the  whole  commvvnty." 
So,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  went  to  bed, 
and  dreamed  of  bemg  made  a  Baoroneit^ 


WILD  LEGENDS. 

0BS3LLANSITZ  is  the  name  of  a  small  moun- 
tain district  bordering  on  Bohemia ;  and  to 
the  rough  part  of  it,  situated  round  about  the 
town  of  Zlttau,  the  wildest  legends  belong. 
Iba  original  inhabitants  are  an  old  race 
of  Czedbs,  and  form  the  native  population 
of  the  highlands;  but  it  is  a  Servian  race 
that  occupies  the  plains  below.  The  Ober- 
lansitzer  is  a  lumpish  fellow,  phlegmatic 
and  taciturn ;  who,  when  he  does  open  his 
mooth.  heaps  together  vowels,  so  as  to 
fbma  tAe  very  coarsest  of  the  German  disr 
lects  —  worse  even  than  the  Silesian.  He 
would  caU  what^  waoiout.  It  would  not  be 
unfair  to  say  that  he  is  not  only  silent  but 
sulky.  When  excited  in  the  beerhouse  or 
on  any  holiday  occasion  he  hreaks  out  into 
exeeedio^  wildness;  and,  in  that  condition, 
he  is  quick  at  wrath ;  but,  slow  at  forgive- 
ness, he  treasure  up  ideas  of  vengeance.  Of 
fltraxkgers  he  is  veiy  distrustful ;  unwilling 
to  g^uide  them  over  his  native  ground,  he 
hides  from  them  what  he  knows,  tells  them 
none  of  his  thoughts,  and  recounts  to  them 
none  of  his  legenchi.    Even  at  home,  when  he 


begins  one  of  the  stories  in  which  he  delights, 
he  blurts  it  out  piecemeal  from  the  comer  by 
the  oven,  stops  to  smoke,  or  brealiis  oflf  alto- 
gether if  offended  by  any  distastefid  kind  of 
wterruption.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  legends 
current  in  the  Oberlftnaitz  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  collectors. 

Bein^  ignorant,  he  is  in  the  hiffhest  degree 
superstitious.  To  this  day  the  Oberlansitzer 
firmly  believes  in  witches,  and  regards  with 
superstitious  reverence  the  executioner  at 
Zittau.  Among  the  duties  of  that  functionary 
is  included  the  banning  of  spirits.  Whenever 
anybody  has  committed  suicide  the  execu- 
tioner Uikea  with  him  an  empty  sack,  and  goes 
to  the  room  whwe  the  boay  is,  in  prder  to 
be  locked  up  alone  with  it  for  about  an  hour. 
During  that  hour  he  holds  the  sack  open, 
dancing  about  and  uttering,  in  a  raving  way, 
strange  incantations.  Thus  he  gets,  he  thinks, 
the  soul  into  the  sack  and  ties  it  up.  Then 
going  out,  he  ni^ouujts  a  horse  that  is  held  ready 
at  the  door,  and  dashes  off  in  the  direction  of 
some  glen  or  dismal  glade  among  the  woods, 
which  has  been  regarded  for  centuries  as  a 
ghost's  jail ;  and  there,  with  more  incantation, 
he  unties  the  bag  and  bans  the  spirit  to  the 
spot.  On  the  pieces  of  ground  to  which  spirits 
are  banned,  they  may  be  supposed  of  course 
to  swarm-  The  Pepper  Hollow  iu  Zittau, 
and  the  Scholar's  Copse,  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  the  town,  are  in  this  way  especially 
remarkable.  The  executioner  has  many 
other  duties  and  privileges  in  connection 
with  the  spirit  world,  so  3iat  he  is  held  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  a  more  ghostly  man  than 
even  the  priest^  and  his  advice  is  far  mor© 
generally  sought. 

If  I  had  to  educate  these  benighted  Ober- 
lansitzers^  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  we  could 
go  to  work  more  surely  than  by  appealing  to 
them  with  our  whole  strength  through  their 
fancies.  Lumpish  as  they  are,  they  have  im- 
bibed in  a  fantastic  way,  from  the  more  delicate 
aspects  of  nature,  dainty  imaginings,  that  one 
would  take  to  belong  only  to  a  state  of  high 
refinement ;  and  from  these  they  run  along  the 
whole  scale  of  emotion  to  the  grimmest  and 
moat  terrible  ideas.  They  mingle  with  all  a 
sense  of  humour  that  is  one  of  the  least  com- 
mon attributes  of  a  mere  animated  clod* 
Some  years  ago,  an  educated  Oberlansitzer, 
Herr  Willkomm,  published  a  small  collection 
of  the  legends  of  his  countrymen.  I  propose  to 
relate  two  or  three  of  them  —  not  telling 
them  as  formal  tales,  but  setting  down  enough 
to  show  what  is  their  nature,  and  suggest^ 
perhaps,  too,  a  profitable  thought  or  two  to 
those  who,  in  reading  them,  remember  what 
the  nature  is  of  those  poor  highlanders  by 
whom  they  were  invented. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  maiden  named 
Swanhilda,  who  was  the  only  child   of  a 

Eroud  father,  and  he  was  dead.  Her  mother 
ad  died  at  her  birth,  and  she  lived,  therefore^ 
alone  iu  her  castle.  To  this  lady  many 
suitors  came,  all  of  whom  she  scornfully  and 
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repeatedly  rejected.  Her  delight  was  in 
manly  sports  ;  she  was  perpetually  thunder- 
ing through  the  forest  on  a  great  black  Bar- 
bary  courser,  spear  in  hand,  in  search  of 
game.  Nevertheless  she  was  very  beautlflil ; 
and  her  many  suitors,  driven  to  dUtraction, 
at  last  met  together,  and  agreed  to  summon 
her  to  yield  herself  to  onb  of  them,  or  else 
submit  to  be  besieged  by  them  all ;  for  they 
would  combine  and  march  against  her  castle. 
She  sent  back  their  messenger  with  scornful 
words,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  night  a  little  ball  of  light  came  up 
out  of  her  bedroom  floor,  and  lumped  about 
with  a  slight  crackling  noise  that  awakened 
her  and  worried  her.  **Be  quiet!"  she 
cried  out  at  it.  "  What  fooPs  trick  is 
this?  I  want  to  ffo  to  sleep."  The  little  ball 
instantly  vanished ;  but  directly  afterwards, 
the  boards  of  the  floor  were  broken  through, 
and  a  table  rose  into  the  room  covered  with 
wine  and  dainty  food.  Then  Swanhilda  felt 
alarmed.  But  the  fear  gave  wav  to  curiosity 
when  she  saw  sitting  round  the  table  the 
figures  of  aU  her  suitors,  eating  and  drinking 
merrily.  One  lady  was  sitting  with  them  who 
had  nothing  to  eat,  and  that  was  the  image 
of  herself.  Little  servants  took  to  each  of 
the  young  knights  as  many  plates  of  food  as 
he  had  received  rejections  at  ner  hands ;  and, 
whenever  a  knight  was  served  in  this  way, 
there  was  laid  down  before  the  image  of 
herself  an  empty  sack,  so  that  as  many  sacks 
(the  Oberlansitzers  say  baskets),  as  she  had 
given  she  received  back  for  her  supper.  I 
believe  that  an  old  custom  of  asking  a  lady's 
hand  bv  making  her  a  present  in  a  hsLg  (sack) 
or  basket,  and  taking  it  as  an  accep^oe  of 
the  implied  offer  if  ^e  kept  whatever  con- 
tained the  present,  and  a  rejection  if  she  sent 
the  sack  or  basket  back,  gave  ri^e  to  our 
vulgar  English  expression,  give  the  sack, 
and  to  the  con*esponding  German  expres- 
sion, give  the  basket.  Swanhilda  saw  her 
image  gradually  buried  behind  piles  of  her 
own  baskets,  while  the  knights  ate  or  drank, 
and  the  good  wine  and  rich  viands  came 
up  through  the  floor  at  an  amazing  pace, 
disappearing  again  from  the  table  in  a  way 
that  was  quite  supematuraL  Swanhilda,  being 
very  angry,  was  about  to  scold,  when  she 
found  to  her  dismay  that  her  voice  was  gone. 

There  was  a  whispering  and  giggling  at  the 
bedside.  To  see  what  that  meant^  Swanhilda 
moved  aside  the  silken  curtains  and  peeped 
over  on  two  little  creatures  in  blue  ana  green 
clothing,  with  yellow  hats,  who  talked  and 
laughed  together.  She  could  just  hear  what 
they  said.  She  picked  up  from  their  dis- 
course that  she  was  being  punished  by  the 
fairies  generally  for  having  turned  her  girl- 
hood into  manhood  ;  but  particularly  for  one 
act  that  had  brought  her  roystering  ways 
painfully  under  the  notice  of  the  fairy  queen. 
On  a  certain  festival  occasion,  a  grand  fairy 
assembly  had  been  held,  a  monster  orchestra 
was  established  in  the  wood,  the  queen  with 


her  whole  court  was  present,  and  the  entire 
fairy  world  was  there  collected,  crowding 
every  flower  with  so  much  eagerness  that  the 
more  adventurous  had  even  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  foxgloves  to  look  down  on* 
the  imposing  spectacle.  In  the  midst  of  the 
music  the  ground  shook,  and  there  was  heard 
a  distant  thunder;  directly  afterwards  the 
Amazon  on  her  ffceaJt  Barbary  horse  dashed 
through  the  buuies.  One  hoof  came  down 
into  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  the  other 
three  came  down  among  the  people,  kilHng^ 
crushing,  overthrowing,  breakmg  heads  ai^ 
arms,  and  legs,  so  that  the  festival  ground 
looked  afterwards  as  ghastly  as  a  field  of 
battle.  The  queen  vowed  that  she  would  tame 
Swanhilda.  Already  the  fairies  were  at  work, 
eating  her  out  of  house  and  home.  Swanhilda, 
hearing  all  thia,  turned  round  in  the  bed  with 
a  great  thump.  ^' Did  you  feel  that  ?*'  said 
one  of  the  little  creatures.  ^  Was  not  that 
an  earthquake."  Tlie  other  was  the  cellarer 
who  went  occasionally  to  and  fro  to  fetch  up 
wine.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  that  beast  of  a  giA 
must  be  awake  and  kicking  about  in  her  bed 
with  anger."  "  But  then,"  said  the  other  one, 
**  I  think  she  would  get  up  and  scold  at  ub 
roundly."  "  No,"  said  the  cellarer,  "our  queen 
has  taken  thought  of  that.  K  she  awoke  she 
was  to  be  tongue-tied,  and  to  lie  awake  till 
cockcrow  looking  at  us."  "  Hue  amusement 
that  would  be^"  Swanhilda  grumbled  to  her- 
self. ** I  was  right,"  said  the  cellarer,  laugh ing- 
tremendously,  "the  beast  is  awake,  "ftetty 
manners,"  thought  Swanhilda.  "  I  am  a  bc^a^ 
am  I !    Oh  I  wish  I  could  speak." 

^Ah^  my  young  lady,"  said  the  cellarer, 
answermg  her  thoughts,  "  it  is  well  for  our 
ears  that  you  cannot.  Ton  see,"  he  added  ta 
his  friend,  "the  immense  destruction  of  pro- 
pertnr  she  has  occasioned  is  not  to  be  made 
gooa  to  us,  the  queen  says,  until  this  creature 
has  married  one  of  her  rejected  suitors,  and 
made  handsome  presents  to  all  the  others. 
Before  she  can  do  that  she  must  catch  fish 
for  her  living." 

A  little  before  cockcrow  the  feasting  ended, 
and  the  tables  being  broken  up  the  fairies 
disappeared.  At  cockcrow  Swanhilda  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  till  noon.  Then  she  got  up 
and  went  to  her  washing-stand.  There  was 
no  water  in  the  basin ;  and,  fidling  at  once  into 
a  great  rage,  she  called  her  maid.  "  How  is 
this  1 "  she  said  to  her.  "  No  water ! "  The 
maid  was  sure  that  she  had  put  water,  but 
she  went  for  more.  Presently  she  returned, 
looking  much  frightened.  "There  is  no 
water,  she  said,  "in  the  tub,  none  in  the 
pump,  none  in  the  cistern."  Swanhilda 
thought  directly  of  the  fairies,  and  said, 
"Never  mind.  Get  me  my  breakfaat.  I 
will  take  a  sausage  and  two  breasts  of 
Pomeranian  goose."  "  Oh  miss,"  the  servant 
answered,  "  there's  no  sausage,  and  no  goose, 
and  no  food  of  any  kind,  and  every  cask  in 
the  cellar  is  empty,  and  the  casks  are  rotten, 
and  the  furniture's  gone  out  of  the  house. 
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and  the  cattle  out  of  the  stalls,  and  yoar 
Barbara  courser's  gone,  and  the  hay  is  all 
mould  in  the  mftnger,  and  the  litter's  rotten, 
and  aU  the  fruit'sgone  off  the  trees,  and  the  trees 
are  dead,  and  the  grass  and  every  bit  of  the 
country  round  is  -withered  up— only  look  out 
of  the  window,  miss — ^and  the  servants  have 
all  gone,  and  oh  if  you  please,  miss,  I  am 
going.**  Swanhilda  went  out  and  found  that 
all  was  true  ;  the  ^iries  had  really  consumed 
all  her  substance.  **  I  won't  be  forced  into 
marrying,"  she  said,  "  and  I  won't  fish.  I 
don't  care.  I  know  what  I'll  do.  Ill  starve 
myself."  She  kept  to  this  resolution  for  three 
days ;  but  then  starvation  became  so  uncom- 
fortable, that  she  went  out  to  look  for  food. 

Everything  was  dry  and  barren,  but  there 
was  the  castle  lake ;  and  when  she  came  to 
that  it  was  a  surprise  to  see  how  full  of  fish 
it  was,  and  how  they  leaped  and  swam  toge- 
ther at  the  surface.  There  was  a  fishing-n>d 
close  by  her,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  a  worm  already  fixed  upon  it.  She 
dipped  it  into  the  lake,  and  a  fish  bit  instantly. 
She  threw  the  line  down,  and  was  oanying 
home  the  fish  for  dinner,  when  it  began  sud- 
denly to  smell  so  detestably  that  she  was 
forced  to  throw  it  away. 

^  Ha  ha,"  chuckled  the  little  cellarer,  who 
-was  lounging  upon  a  moss  rose  close  by,  and 
drinking  the  maddest  draughts  out  of  a  small 
cup  borrowed  from  heath  blossom.  ^We 
know  how  to  tame  you.    Now  fish."  f 

Swanhilda  picked  up  the  fishing-rod,  and 
^ruck  at  the  impertment  elf  with  all  her 
might.  ^  Infamous  imp  ! "  she  cried.  She 
knocked  the  rose  to  pieces,  but  the  fairy  had 
leapt  off  and  fixed  himself  upon  her  nose. 
^You  have  a  remarkably  soft  nose,  you 
vixen,"  he  observed.  "  Now  fish  !  Do,  my 
dear  Swanhilda,  take  the  rod,  and  while  you 
are  fishing  I  will  play  you  the  most  charming 
music"  Swanhilda  dashed  at  him  with  her 
fingers,  but  he  bit  them.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
be  obstinate ;  she  was  obliged  to  fish,  and 
while  she  fished  he  sat  astride  upon  her  nose, 
and,  beating  time  upon  it  with  his  heels, 
played  hal^a-dozen  instruments,  and  sang  a 
song  at  the  same  time.  In  his  song  he  bade 
her  put  the  fish  she  caughjb  into  a  basket  that 
lay  at  her  feet  wreathed  about  with  flowers. 
It  was  soon  full,  and  then  she  was  forced  to 
carry  it  to  market. 

But  if  she  was  to  go  to  town  and  sell  fish 
before  all  the  world,  she  determined  that  she 
would  at  least  disguise  herself.  So  she  went 
first  into  the  castle  to  look  for  some  common 
clothes.  But  the  cupboards  and  presses  were 
all  empty.  No  garment  was  left  her  but  the 
one  she  wore,  the  grand  velvet  riding-habit 
in  which  she  had  been  used  to  go  a  hunting. 
She  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  set  out  in  that, 
and  was  promised  a  hot  sop  for  supper  upon 
her  return.  The  fairies  made  her  lalK>ur 
light  for  her.  She  sold  her  fish ;  and,  when 
she  came  home,  found  a  little  water  running 
from  the  spring,  a  fire  alight  in  the  oourt-yarc^ 


and  a  piece  of  bread  beside  it.  She  made 
some  water  hot,  crumbled  the  bread  into  it, 
ate  her  hot  sop  and  fell  asleep. 

Next  monung  she  awoke  very  thirsty,  but 
there  was  no  water.  The  little  cellarer 
was  at  her  elbow  to  remind  her  that  she 
must  ^o  fishing  and  marketing  before  she 
breakfasted.  She  fell  at  once  mto  a  great 
rage.  "I  wish,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "  I 
wish  you  were — where  the  pepper  grows." 
At  once  she  felt  the  elf  upon  her  nose,  where 
he  began  to  punish  her  with  a  thick  bristle, 
beating  her  cheeks  and  tickling  her  nostrils 
so  that  she  half  killed  herself  with  sneezing. 

"Wait  a  bit,  madam,"  he  cried.  "Ill 
leach  you  politeness.  Where  the  pepper 
grows,  indeed  !    I'll  pepper  you." 

Swanhilda  fished  and  went  to  market, 
where  two  of  her  rejected  suitors  saw  her, 
and  came  up  at  once,  to  buy  some  of  her  fish 
and  to  mock  her.  So  the  year  and  the  next 
year  passed;  the  suitors  came  one  after  an- 
other, jeering  at  Swanhilda.  She  took  every 
day  to  market  a  basketful  of  the  finest  fisli^ 
and  in  exchange  carried  home  every  day,  so 
much  money,  mat  she  was  after  all  a  little 
c(Hnforted.  But  she  was  compelled  to  put  the 
money  by,  and  live  on  the  spare  diet  that  the 
cellarer  provided.  And  while  she  was 
thus  humbled,  Swanhilda  saw  that  among  all 
the  old  suitors  who  mocked  at  her  in  her 
day  of  disgrace,  there  came  one  who  ap- 
proached her  always  as  of  old,  with  blushing 
reverence,  and  honoured  her  as  much  as  ever, 
though  she  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
fish-wife.  Her  heart  then  softened,  and  she 
understood  the  worth  of  love.  Therefore, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  she  consented  to 
marry  this  yonng  kn^ht.  The  produce  of 
her  marketing,  m  which  the  fairies  had 
always  helped  her  to  success,  amounted  by 
that  time  to  a  vast  sum,  so  that  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  obeying  the  rest  of  the  directions 
of  the  little  cellarer,  who  had  been  made  her 
major-domo  by  the  fiury  queen.  To  every 
one  of  her  old  suitors,  rude  as  they  had  lately 
been,  in  recognition  of  her  own  former  rude- 
ness, she  sent  many  fair  words  and  costly 
gifts.  Blushing  with  maidenly  humility  and 
modesty,  she  was  led  to  the  altai*  by  the 
suitor  who  had  loved  her  with  a  true  devo- 
tion, and  to  the  friendly  fairies  who  attended 
at  her  wedding  she  made  her  last  promise, 
which  she  kept  faithfuUv.  It  was  never  to 
ride  any  more  Barbary  horses,  but  to  amble 
on  a  palfrey  as  a  gentle  lady  should. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  this  legend  of  the  Taming  of  a 
Shrew-  with  the  apparent  roughness  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  current.  But  of 
course  there  are  less  pleasant  phantoms  than 
the  fairies  haunting  the  wild  solitudes  of 
Oberlansitz.  The  most  popular  of  themi 
a  local  Mephistopheles,  is  Dr.  Horn,  who 
walks  over  the  whole  land  on  one  leg,  and 
is  to  be  met  with,  not  at  night  only,  but  also 
in  the  hottest  blaze  of  noon.     In  these  days 


he  carriea  his  head  under  his  arm,  and  ^aves 
it  politely,  ad  men  wave  their  hatd,  to  passers 
by.  Formerly  he  used  to  wear  it  on  his 
Moulders,  and  take  it  off  when  he  bowed  on 
meeting  any  one,  so  that  it  spoke  its  **  Bcftt- 
jour  '* — ^for  it  always  used  French  greetings 
-^while  it  Was  being  flourished  in  the  air. 
A  certain  chaplain  dsmoged  the  doctor's 
head  somewhat  in  bowling  at  it  when  it  was 
set  up  with  others  f<^  a  game  at  nine-pins. 
The  same  chaplain  after^rards  decamped  in  a 
hurry  with  a  piece  of  the  doctor's  property  ; 
and  when  the  robbed  spirit  snatched  up  his 
head  to  follow,  he  put  it  on  so  badlr  that  St 
wiffered  further  damage.  It  fitted  indeed 
erer  afterwards  so  loosely  that  it  fell  for- 
wards, and  hung  down  over  hra  breask 
Annoyed  at  this,  and  not  willing  to  be  taken 
for  a  meditative  man,  the  Doctor  at  last 
idtogether  left  off  wearing  his  head  on  his 
shoulders,  and  has  for  a  long  time  past  ear* 
Tied  it  about  under  his  arm.  Doctor  Horn 
has  one  leg,  and  wears  on  the  foot  of  that  a 
large,  loose  yellow  slipper.  Instead  of  the 
other  leg,  there  is  attached  to  him  a  brightly- 
painted  adder,  which  is  his  wife,  and  which, 
after  coiling  three  times  as  a  garter  round 
the  neighbouring  thigh,  streams  out  behind, 
twisting  its  head  this  way  and  that,  ana 
hissing.  Dr.  Horn  carries  in  one  hand  a 
stick  with  a  skull  for  its  top,  in  the  mouth  of 
which  is  stuck  always  a  lighted  dgar. 

The  chaplain  who  has  been  mentioned,  and 
whose  story  is  attached  to  a  spring  called  the 
Priest's  Fountain,  near  Zittau,  was  a  young 
man  vowed  to  the  Virgin  before  birth.  His 
sense  of  fan  appeared  so  strong  in  him  as  a 
baby,  that  his  mother  was  in  anguish  lest  he 
should  grow  up  so  fond  of  life  as  to  refuse 
being  made  into  a  mummy  by  the  monks,  and 
prayed  for  help.  One  day,  while  she  was  so 
distressed,  the  casement  opened  of  itself,  and 
a  silver  mist,  that  had  risen  from  a  neighbour- 
ing spring,  floating  into  the  room,  took 
the  foim  of  a  beautifiil  and  slender  woman, 
with  mild  blue  ^es  and  a  heavenly  ex- 
pression. She  gave  to  the  poor  mother  a 
uttle  keepsake,  by  the  use  of  which  her  son, 
if  tempted  when  he  had  taken  priest*s  orders, 
might  save  himself.  It  was  a  small  book  that 
seemed  to  be  of  no  weight,  though  bound  in 
stone — ^the  kind  of  stone  on  which  you  see  the 
images  of  many  i^irubs  and  trees.  It  was 
clasped  with  two  silver  threads,  fixed  cross- 
wise, that  no  force  could  break. 

The  child  crew  to  be  a  lusty,  joUy  youth, 
who  met  Dr.  Horn  one  sunny  day  among  the 
rocks,  and  was  so  bold  and  innocent  as  to  talk 
freely  and  jest  with  him.  The  doctor  said  it 
was  a  shame  that  one  so  able  to  enjoy  life 
should  become  a  monk.  Hie  youth  replied  that 
80  it  was  settled,  and  that  so  it  must  be  in 
Ck)d's  name ;  whereupon  the  doctor  sped 
away  on  his  one  leg,  and  in  a  minute  was 
upon  the  other  side  of  a  high  mountain. 

The  mother  died.  The  youth  received  the 
spirit's  keepsake,  and  in  due  time  was  or^ 


dahled  ft  pwrish  priests  8oen  afterwards,  the 
feelings  natural  to  matt  tormented  liim.  He 
xrna  on  the  point  of  eonsulting  Dt*.  Horn, 
whom  b«  WM  not  a^ndtl  to  face,  priest  m  he 
was,  if  he  took  with  him  his  scapvdar  and 
ootisecrated  crucifix.  While  lookic^  for  the 
scapular,  the  little  book  with  the  stone  cover 
eame  into  his  head  and  ehanged  the  cua'rent 
of  his  thoughts.  Tiie  trees  upon  the  stone  ap- 
peared to  shift  Slid  change ;  they  reseml^ed 
presently  a  water  plant  called  naiades  hair, 
that  #oated  into  a  border  round  the  little 
book  and  formed  words — a  rhyme — ^by  which 
he  was  UM  that  a  drop  from  that  foontain, 
now  ealled  Priest's  Fountatn,  falling  at  tali 
moon  cm  ihe  silver  threads  weuld  loosen 
them.  The  young  priest  wailed  for  full- 
moon,  smd  tried  the  spell.  The  tinreads  be- 
came a  silver  crown  and  flk)ated  ^the  water ; 
the  book  opened,  and  was  foimd  to  contain  a 
WHter4ity.  The  end  was  the  appeai*ance  of 
the  blue^ed  nymph  of  the  icmntain;  an 
angelic  spirit  who  became  the  Priest's  Egeria, 
and  with  whom  under  erery  full  moou  he 
held  converse  that  satisfied  his  heart. 

One  night,  having  become  too  confident,  the 
priest  set  out  to  t^  his  nymph  when  there 
was  no  full  moon,  and  even  such  moon  as 
there  was  the  clouds  were  covering.  He  met 
Dr.  H(Hii  upon  the  road,  but  wonld  not 
answer  hina — and,  indeed,  ran  away  fh)m  him. 
He  met  Dr.  Horn  again  sit  the  fountain.  The 
spell  failed.  The  doctor  taunted  and  tempted. 
The  chaplain  became  desperate^  and  being  re- 
solved to  try  his  charm  again  at  mid- 
night, was  enticed  to  pass  tlw  time  until 
that  hour  over  a  game  of  cards.  Dr.  Horn, 
and  the  chaplain  sat  down  by  a  block  of 
stone.  The  doctor  pulled  the  ten  black  nails 
off  his  own  fingers,  and  as  he  laid  them  down 
upon  the  rock  5iey  became  cards.  On  each  was 
written  one  of  the  commandments.  rDoes 
any  legend  of  this  nature  lurk  behind  oui' 
rulffar  styiing  of  an  angry  woman's  finger- 
nail her  ten  commandments  ?)  The  doctor 
shook  a  pair  of  dice  out  of  the  two  eyes  of 
his  skulL  The  game  he  proposed  to  play— an 
easy  one— was  called,  he  said,  Soul's  Hazard, 
and  the  cards  to  be  won  or  lost  were  the  com- 
mandments. The  rest  of  the  legend  tells 
of  the  conflict  beffeween  Dr.  Horn  and  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  fountain.  Tlie  chap- 
lain sinned,  and  suffered.  Like  Faust 
behind  Mephistopheles,  he  rode  on  a  bbw!k 
horse  behind  Dr.  Horn  witii  the  doctw's 
fiery  mantle  sweeping  over  him ;  played 
ffhastly  games  for  the  stake  of  his  heart  and 
his  love  with  the  doctor  and  a  crew  of 
ghosts,  all  in  grey  mantles ;  enclosed  a  demon 
adder  in  his  keepsake-book,  and  killed  hia 
nymph  unwittinrfy  ;  rashed  to  her  from  the 
clutches  of  Dr.  Horn,  to  see  her  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  spring,  dead,  and  mourned  by  silent 
water-nymphs  ;  was  protected  by  the  nympha 
against  the  fViry  of  the  doctor  and  his  crew 
of  devils ;  leaped  down  to  his  beloved  ;  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  brook  next  morning. 
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Tke  brewers  m  Zittaia  believe  tk«t  a  phan- 
tom monk  blessea  the  malt  on  a  certain  night 
in  erery  year,  and  that  if  he  does  not  come  to 
blees  it,  the  brew  turns  out  ill.  Conneeted 
with  this  monk  there  is,  of  course,  a  legend. 
The  Franciscans,  who  k>ng  bad  a  monastery 
near  the  town,  being  forbidden  to  drink  wine, 
were  very  partienl^  about  their  beer.  At 
one  time^  they  were  ruled  by  an  abbot  who 
knew  how  to  provide  all  good  things  for  him* 
self  and  for  his  brethren.  He  declared 
that  the  beer  brewed  in  Zifctan  and  sent 
to  the  monastery  was  aot  fit  to  drink, 
and  obtained  from  the  town  a  grant 
of  a  building  in  which  t^  monks*  ale  might 
be  brewed  under  monastic  ovwrsighft.  The 
derieal  inspector  set  over  this  brewery  was  a 
witless  monk  named  Laurence,  in  whom  there 
was  no  sense  developed  beyond  an  aeate 
sense  of  the  qnaiity  of  beer.  The 
OMnks*  beer  infinitely  surpassed  all  o^ei^— 
not  because  it  was  brewed  differemthr,  bat 
because  Brother  Laurence  wandered  day 
and  night  abo«t  the  brewery,  riioveliing 
up  here  a  little  malt ;  there,  pouri&g  a  little 
wort  into  a  rosewood  cap  that  he  carried  in 
his  cowl,  tasting  and  judging  and  selecting, 
the  very  fiittest  time  ibr  every  turn  in 
the  process  of  beer*-making.  IVom  a  sob- 
t^nanean  gallery  he  passed  into  the 
brewery  at  night,  and  there  wandered  abovt, 
mumbling  and  tastiDg  also,  and,  in  his  wit- 
kssness  and  his  great  k>vo  of  beer, 
blessing  ^o  casks  in  a  fimtastic  way, 
as  though  he  were  in  the  chapel  blessing  con* 
cr^atiottB.  The  brewers  were  aH  mined, 
beoauae  the  Zittaa  publio  ran  after  the  monks* 
beer,  and  bought  no  other. 

The  lay  keeper  of  the  Bonks*  brewery  had 
a  danghter  betrotbed  to  a  young  brewer  of 
Uie  town^  for  whose  sake  she  pla^^  the  ^y. 
In  consequeoDce  of  informatien'  gsren  by  a&t, 
the  entire  fraternity  of  brewers  conspired 
together ;  and  one  n^;ht,  seizing  brother  Lao- 
rence,  carried  him  away  by  fS»roe.  The  town 
thttk  treated  with  the  abbot,  offering  to  re- 
lease the  beer  inspector,  on  condition  that  he 
tasted  and  blesMd  Ibr  the  town  as  weU  as  for 
the  monastery.  Consent  was  given  ;  but  the 
result  was  a  eeaiplete  apoilmg  of  all  the 
town  beer,  and  a  triumph  for  the  monka  more 
glorious  than  ever.  The  united  brewers  de- 
sponded; the  loivws  again  conspiired.  They 
detenmned  that  the  monk's  power  of  tasting 
la^  in  his  rosewood  eup»  Me  had  lost  his 
wits  after  b^ng  carried  away  by  the  &irie8 
to  duristen  aculd  for  them,  and  had  received 
the  christening  cup  on  that  occasion  as  hia 
lee.  It  was  a  &iry  cup,  with  such  power  lor 
dev^oping  flavour  as  the  little  people  needed. 
They  must  get  possession  of  the  cup,  and 
also  learn  tiie  words  of  the  priest's  bleasiog. 
l^ey  accordingly  lay  in  wait  one  night ;  and, 
when  baother  Lam*ence  was  in  the  act  of 
blessing  a  great  tub,  the  powerfiil  young 
brewer  ran  behind,  and,  tripping  him  up, 
held  him  hy  the  legs  over  the  beer«  in  ^^ch 


his  shaven  crown  occasionally  dipped.    The 

?:irl  had  snatched  the  cup  as  the  priest  fell. 
n  that  position  Brother  Laurence  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender  all  his  spells ;  bot  never 
sensiUe  when  upright,  he  was  more  conl^sed 
than  ever  when  turned  upside  down.  The 
brewer  saw  that,  and  endeavoured  to  replace 
him  on. his  legs;  bat — ^horrible  discovery — 
the  fat  priest  was  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  back. 
The  young  pec^o  were  in  dismay.  Barbara 
the  ^1  leaned  forward  to  help  by  pulling  at 
the  Brother^*  hand,  and  Brother  Laurence, 
in  his  stnmles.  clutched  her  with  such  force 
that  he  poSM  her  in.  The  young  brewer,  of 
course,  went  after  her,  and  bo  it  was  that  all 
three  sank  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  vat  Only 
the  rosewood  cup  remained  upon  the  surface. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  men  came  to 
their  work,  they  were  surprised  to  see  the 
pnest's  cup  left,  as  they  thought,  behind  him, 
but  tasted  the  beer  by  help  of  it,  and  were 
astonished  at  its  fiavour.  They  called  the 
master,  who  called  others,  and  before  noon 
half  t^  chief  beer-drinkers  in  the  town  had 
tasted  the  best  liquor  ever  brewed  in  Zittau. 
A  huge  quantity  was  sent  off  to  the  abbot. 
But  before  the  vat  was  empty  the  beer  sud- 
denly ceased  ruoning  from  the  tap.  The 
obstruction  was  looked  for.  The  t^ree  bodies 
^rore  found.  The  town  was  shocked.  Many 
died,  and  unong  ^em  the  abbot.  Not  a 
barrel  of  monks*  beer  was  ever  again  asked 
for.  The  rosewood  cnp,  which  had  in  some 
way  been<k)st,  was  not  seen  again  until  one 
n^ht,  after  the  town  brewers  had  regained 
all  their  prosperity :  a  man  by  chance  kft  in 
a  malting  room  heavd  a  noise  at  the  window, 
and  saw  a  train  oi  fisdries  enter.  The  fairies 
led  in  slate  the  ffhoet  of  a  fat  monk  with  a 
rosewood  cup  in  nis  hand.  Behind  the  monk 
two  lovers  followed  merrily — they  were  t^e 

f hosts  of  the  young  brewer  and  Barbara, 
fore  fairies  followed,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cession went  about  the  brewery,  the  monk 
tasting  everything.  When  the  visitors  had 
been  through  all  the  floors,  they  travelled 
out  a^ain  into  the  moonlight ;  and  it  is 
ascertained  that  a  visit  of  t^is  kind  is  paid 
every  year,  on  a  cartain  night,  to  all  the 
breweries  in  Zittau,  always  excepting  those 
belonging  to  men  who  have  incvired  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  fairies. 

This  malt-monk  is  a  ghost  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  spirit  of  the  barley  ;  which,  as  a 
matter  oi  course,  haunta  the  wort  at  night 
whenever  and  wherever  there  is  brewing 
done. 


COMMISSION  AND  OMISSION. 

Wkat  London  wants,  and  what  every  town 
must,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  have,  in  the 
way  of  dndni^e,.  if  the  civilisation  of  this 
country  be  not  checked  long  before  it  has 
attained  anvthing  like  perfection  (for,  though 
we  are  highly  civilised,  we  are  by  no  means 
fuHy  civilised  at  present),  may  be  told  in  a 
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few  sentences.  Coming  out  from  the  midst 
of  all  the  controversy  raised,  of  hite  years, 
between  this  system  and  that — setting  aside 
all  thought  of  existing  propositions  for  town 
drainage,  and  asking  ourselves  simply  what 
we  want  done,  in  oi^er  that  we  may  have  a 
well-defined  notion  of  that,  before  taking  any- 
body's answer  to  the  question  how  to  do  it— ■ 
we  find  certain  facts  that  require  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  put  beyond  dispute.  The  object 
of  drainage  is  to  carrv  off  the  refuse  of  a 
town.  Good  drains  are  tnose  which  do  carry  it 
off,  and  which  leave  none  of  it  to  stagnate  and 
putrefy  under  our  streets  and  houses.  That 
form  is  best  and  that  material  is  best  for 
house-draining  and  sewers  which  will  allow  the 
sewage  matter  to  escape  from  under  us  with 
the  most  speed  and  with  the  least  obstruction. 
What  material,  or  what  form  this  may  be,-— 
what  Should  be  the  size  of  drains,  —  what 
their  slope — and  how,  whether  by  pumping 
or  otherwise,  the  difficultv  should  oe  over- 
come of  draining  town  land  below  high-water 
mark, — all  these  are  questions  for  the  engi- 
neers to  settle.  Upon  this  only  the  public 
has  to  maintain  its  unalterable  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  drains  to  carry  off 
our  refuse  matter  promptly  and  efficiently, 
so  that  it  may  get  out  of  town  before  it  has 
had  time  to  putrefy.  Surrounded  as  we  are 
by  monuments  of  engineering  skill,  we  must 
refuse  utterly  to  believe  Uiat  engineers  are 
incapable  of  making  town  drains  able  to  per- 
form their  work.  They  are  not  performing 
their  work  when  thev  are  so  constructed 
that  the  Chairman  of  tne  Metropolitan  Com- 
mission  of  Sewers  can  unite  with  his  praise 
of  theur  excellence  the  warning,  that  to  trap 
them  in  the  street^  and  so  force  into  houses 
the  foul  gases  they  contain,  would  be  to  breed 
another  plague  of  London.  Those  gases 
which  would  rise  in-doors  to  cause  ><katb, 
rising  out  of  doors  must  at  Jeast '  cause 
disease.  When  the  City  Cpmmission  of  Sewers 
praises  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  a  citizen 
who  undertakes  to  carry  up  tho  foul  air  from 
the  gully-holes  in  his  vicimty,  by  a  tall  shaft 
built  against  his  premises,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  C'ty  sewers  are  not  of  the  right  coi^ 
struction ;  because,  if  they  were,  n<]^4tizen 
would  lie  under  the  necessity  of  building 
chimneys  to  convey  away  the  poison  that  they 
breed.  When  an  engineer  plans  a  system 
^f  town  drainage,  and  part  of  his  plan  con- 
sists in  the  building  of  tall  chimneys  here 
and  there,  aided  by  furnaces,  to  carry  up  the 
poison  that  is  to  be  bred  out  of  matters  stag- 
nating and  rotting  in  his  drains,  the  public 
may  at  once  be  sure  that  he  is  not  the  gen- 
tleman by  whom  the  mystery,  if  mystery  it 
be,  of  sound  and  wholesome  drainage  has 
been  fathomed.  Drains  which,  in  their  first 
design,  set  out  with  the  understanding  that 
they  snail  be  foul  and  beget  noisome  gases, 
are  not  the  drains  want^  by  any  towns- 
people who  value  wholesome  air.  By  a  proper 
adjustment  of  form,  material,  and  slope  in  the 


sewera^,  and  by  connecting  it  with  a  decently 
ordered  system  of  water-supply,  means  can  be 
found — and  if  they  have  not  been  found  or 
nearly  found  already,  must  be  sought — for 
the  real  drainage  of  towns.  We  know  what 
drainage  means  when  it  refers  to  a  glass  of 
wine ;  we  must  be  determined  that  it  shall 
mean  as  much  when  it  refers  to  town  refuse, 
and  cry  emphatically  to  our  engineers,  "  No 
heeltaps ! " 

It  is  the  heeltaps  in  the  drainage  that 
contribute  so  much  to  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don, and  to  the  sorrows  bred  by  sickness  in 
town  families  all  over  Europe.  They  helped 
to  aggravate  the  cholera,  which  is  but  an 
occasional  scourge  after  all ;  they  maintain  a 
constant  large  mortality  by  typhus  fever, 
which  abides  in  the  land  as  a  never-ceasing 
pestilence;  they  add  to  the  &tal  effect  of 
other  preventible  diseases,  and  convert  harm- 
less maladies,  such  as  a  child's  scarlet-fever, 
into  awful  and  malignant  forms.  We  do  not 
refer  all  preventible  disease,  or  any  one 
disease  especially,  to  a  deficient  drainage,  or 
deny  that  our  bad  dnuns  are  fifty  times 
better  than  none.  Many  monster  evils  prey 
upon  health.  It  happens  to  be  just  now  our 
business  to  direct  attention  only  to  tliis  one ; 
but  we  do  not  mean  to  forget  the  rest. 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  enough  to  every  man's 
nose  that  the  system  of  drainage  notf  in 
common  use  does  not  produce  satisfiBUitory 
results.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  a  survey  was 
made  of  the  sewerage  under  London,  called 
the  Subterranean  Survey.  Things  remiuning 
nearly  as  they  used  to  be,  some  sentences 
from  the  reports  made  during  the  survey 
will  be  enough  to  suggest  reflections  upon 
which  we  shall  not  dwelL  On  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  water,  where  our  London  drainage 
is  in  the  worst  state,  i|;  was  said  that  ''the 
deposit  is  usually  two  feet  in  depth,  and  in 
s(»ne  cases  it  amounts  to  nearly  five  feet  of 
putrid  matter.  The  smell  is  usually  of  the 
most  horrible  description,  the  air  being  so 
foul  that  explosion  and  choke-damp  are  very 
frequent.  On  the  twelfth  of  January,  we  were 
very  nearly  losing  a  whole  party  by  choke- 
damp,  the  last  man  being  dragged  out  on  his 
back  (through  two  feet  of  black  foetid  deposit) 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Another  explosion 
took  place  on  the  twelftii  of  February,  in  the 
Peckham  and  Camberwell  Boad  sewer,  and  one 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  in  the  Ken- 
nington  Boad  sewer.  In  both  cases,  the  men 
had  the  skin  peeled  off  their  faces  and  their 
hair  singed.  The  sewers  on  the  Surrey  side 
are  very  irregular ;  f  Ten  when  they  ajre  in- 
verted, they  frequently  have  a  number  of 
steps  and  inclinations  the  reverse  way, — 
causing  the  deposit  to  accumulate  in  elon- 
gated cesspools.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  the  surveyors  arrived  at  the  following, 
among  other  conclusions :  **  That  much  of 
the  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Westminster  is  in 
the  rotten  state,  and  contains  a  laige  amount 
of  foul  deposit;  that  in  the  more  modem 
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district  of  Belgrave  and  Eatou  Squares, 
although  the  brickwork  of  the  sewers  is 
generally  sound  and  good,  they  contain  several 
Btulty  places,  and  abound  with  noxious  matter, 
—in  many  cases  stopping  up  the  house-drains, 
and  smelling  horribly  ;  that  in  the  district  of 
Grosvenor,  Hanover,  and  Berkeley  Squares, 
as  a  rule,  considerable  deposit  is  found  in  the 
sewers,  emitting  much  effluvia ;  that  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  sewers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clare  Market^  Covent  Gar- 
den, Soho  Square  and  Fitisroy  Square ;  that 
much  of  the  work  north  of  Oxford  Street^ 
about  Cavendish,  Bryanstone,  Manchester, 
and  Portman  Squares,  is  in  such  a  state  of 
rottenness  and  decay,  that  there  is  no  security 
for  its  standing  from  day  to  day  ;  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  the  most  loathsome  de- 
posit in  these  sewers,— but  the  act  of  flushing 
might  bring  some  of  them  down  altogether  ; 
that  even  throughout  the  new  Paddinston 
district,  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  and  the  costly  squares  and  streets 
adjacent,  the  sewers  abound  with  the  foulest 
depositi  from  which  the  most  disgusting 
effluvium  arises."  It  arises '  through  the 
guUy-holes,  as  we  all  know,  into  the  streets, 
and  it  arises  through  the  lesser  drains  into 
Uie  houses.  It  enters  our  lungs  and  eats  our 
lives  away.  After  such  a  ghmpse  into  the 
subterranean  world,  we  are  not  slow  to  be- 
lieve ^e  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sewers  Commission,  when  he  tells  us  that  if 
the  sewers — which  he  declares  to  be  so  sweet 
— were  not  allowed  to  exhale  their  poison 
into  the  street,  they  would  ^uff  it  up  into  our 
houses,  and  so  breed  a  pestilence  as  horrible 
as  tlie  Great  Plague. 

It  is  a  choice  of  evils  we  are  told,  and  so  it 
is.  It  is  an  offer  to  us  of  neat  poison,  or  of 
poison  mixed  freely  with  air.  We  choose  to 
have  what  ia  not  at  present  offered  to  us— a 
drainage  that  shall  oeget  no  poison  at  aU. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  tney  are  riaht 
who  warn  the  public  against  trapping  guUy- 
holes.  A  great  many  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  newspapers  upon  this  subject, 
doring  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  there  exists  in  the  public 
mind  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  about 
trapping.  Perfect  trapping,  to  begin  with,  is 
in  any  case  almost  impossible.  Siphon-trape, 
closed  by  water,  are  opened  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  ^e  water  in  hot  weather,  precLiely 
when  we  wish  for  the  protection  they  affl>rd ; 
flap-traps  seldom  close  accurately,— the  best 
of  them  can  be  untrapped  by  a  straw.  The 
closing  of  the  holes  that  allow  access  of  cold 
air  into  the  drains  hastens  decomposition, 
and  intensifies  the  deadliness  of  all  its  pro- 
ducts. Afl  they  are  developed,  they  increase 
their  pressure  on  the  waUbB,  by  which  they 
are  restrained;  they  force  a  way  through 
even  the  best  traps,  and  they  gush  up  through 
house-drains  into  the  houses  that — ^to  use  the 
comparison  made  by  Mr.  Simon,  the  excellent 
officer  of  health  for  the  City — are  placed  over 


them,  as  a  bell-glass  may  be  placed  over  the 
neck  of  a  retort. 

Here  we  stop  to  remark  upon  a  strange 
argument  used  by  one  of  the  ingenious 
authors  of  the  engineers'  report  to  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners  of^  Sewers.  In  a 
report  intended  to  appease  in  some  measure 
the  public  wrath  against  bad  sewerage,  it  was 
urged  that  in  districts  accused  of  fatally  bad 
drainage,  investigation  proved  that  the  deaths 
could  have  had  no  connexion  with  the  drains, 
because  most  of  them  were  found  to  have 
occurred  in  uppermost  rooms.  Of  course  we 
must  guard  ourselves  always,  against  fixing 
our  attention  too  much  on  one  thing.  The 
lodgers  in  uppermost  rooms — garrets — are 
the  poorest  ana  most  wretched  ;  they  suffer 
the  most  privation ;  and,  having  to  carry  their 
water  up  and  down  many  steps,  they  are  the 
least  likely  to  be  dean.  But  it  is  also  precisely 
in  the  uppermost  rooms  that  the  drain- poison 
would  accumulate.  It  would  rise  from  below 
and  be  carried  by  the  draught  up  the  great 
shaft  of  the  staircase,  which  has  been  called 
the  aerial  sewer  of  a  house,  until  it  would  be 
stopped  by  the  roof  and  collected  in  the  upper 
chambers.  In  a  large  house,  on  a  roasting  or 
a  washing  day,  meat  or  soapsuds  will  be  smelt 
very  distinctly  in  the  attics,  though  there 
may  be  but  little  trace  of  either  in  3ie  lower 
bed-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  or  parlours.  Deaths 
among  lodgers  in  uppermost  rooms  would 
therefore  be  the  likely,  and  not,  as  the 
engineer  supposed,  the  unlikely  consequences, 
of  foul  drains. 

If  the  sewerage — ^meaning  of  course  the 
existing  system  of  sewerage — ^were  sealed  up 
both  in  house  and  street,  sewers  could  be 
entered  only  upon  penalty  of  instant  death. 
Since  in  that  cade  they  never  could  be 
cleansed,  occasional  undei^^und  explosions, 
and  a  horrible  accnmumtion  of  deposit 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  whole  system. 
But  the  gases  would  not  renudn  long  pent 
up.  The  sewers  nea^  Westminster  Hall 
were  once  very  effectually  trapped.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  atmosphere  within  them 
came  to  be  found  intolerable  by  the  rats,  and 
the  rais  worked  their  way  towards  a  better 
air  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Courts  of 
Justice  wfaidi  Dr.  Beid  was  then  engaged  in 
ventilating.  Thus,  it  soon  happened  that  the 
more  vigorously  the  doctor  pumped,  the  more 
plentifully  did  he  suck  up  foul  smells  through 
the  rat-holes,  and  at  last,  one  of  the  judges 
bein^  seconded  with  much  emphasis  bv  the 
bar,  in  declaring  that  **  he  preferred  God's  air 
to  Dr.  Beid's,"Uie  unlucky  doctor  fell  himself 
into  bad  odour  among  men  of  law.  It  was 
not  until  long  afterwards  that  the  cause  of 
this  annoyance  was  discovered ;  and  the  doctor 
never  could  persuade  the  lawyers  to  allow, 
upon  fresh  evidence,  a  second  hearing  and 
reversal  of  the  judgment  in  his  case. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  far  upon  matters 
quite  beyond  the  pale  of  controversy :  upon 
evils  which  no  party  denies.     Engineers  who 
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lisdain  to  sacn^ee  profeaaional  tradition  to 
he  exigencies  of  the  public  health,  call  such 
hings  necessary  ;  othearS)  who  are  of  different 
pinion, they  denounce  as  theorists.  Here  the 
iiapate  lies^  and  meanwhile  there  is  Timon's 
Jessing  on  the  matter  in  dispute : — 

**  What  is  amise,  plague  and  infection  mend  !** 

k>  determined  is  the  No  Progress  party  in 
ts  resistance  to  the  labours  of  men  active  in 
ndeavours  to  promote  the  public  health,  that 
b  appears  bent  upon  crying  Nay  whenever 
hey  say  Yea,  and  Yea  whenever  they  say 
>ray.  For  example,  we  have  lately  had  in  the 
>apei*s  evidence  of  an  enffiaeer  upon  some 
treet  severely  attacked  by  diolera.  Tho 
tonses  wanted  drainage,  aad  the  fault  was  all 
scribed  to  the  houseowners.  A  new  sewer 
lad  been  formed*  but  although  the  owners 
,long  its  course  had  received  formal  notice  of 
he  lict,  only  a  few  had  drained  their  houses 
nto  it  There  is  an  agi^ravation  of  evil  in  such 
ases,  because  it  is  oovious  that  a  sewer  built 
o  convey  away  the  drainage  of  a  hundred 
louses,  if  it  receive  sewage  matter  only  from 
k  score  has  only  a  small  part  of  its  proper 
>ower,  and  wants  force  for  the  full  onward 
weep  of  its  contents.  Thereupon,  ery  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  O  ye  perverse 
owners !  but  the  true  cry  should  be,  O  ye 
>erverse  Commissioners  of  Sewers  I  Certain 
)ower8  exist  lor  the  protection  of  ratepayers. 
The  Commissioners  may  offer  to  connect  any 
lumber  of  houses  with  the  sewers  by  house 
Iraius  made  at  once  under  a  common  con- 
ract,  and  to  distribute  the  charges  on  the 
)roperty  over  a  space  of  thirty  years,  making 
t  payable  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  district  to 
vliich  the  I^iblic  Health  Act  is  ^pHed,  by  a 
)rivate  improvement  rate.  The  Conmiis- 
loners  have  refused  to  adopt  this  course. 
Chey  only  give  notice  in  eadi  ease  that^  a 
(ewer  having  been  formed,  the  owners  may 
;onnect  their  house  drains  with  it  if  they 
)lease.  Should  any  o\mer  beg  of  them  to  do 
he  work  on  his  behalf  or  estimate  its  oost, 
le  is  referred  by  them  to  the  sewer  con- 
ractor  or  to  his  own  bricklayer.  The  sewer 
^ntractor  or  the  bricklayer  gets  £or  the 
leparate  draining  of  a  house  never  less  than 
wice,  often  three  times  what  it  would  cost  to 
\vtdn  it  as  one  of  a  group  nnder  a  common 
»ntract.  Twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pouncb 
¥ill  be  the  charge  to  a  house  owner  for  work 
vhidi  by  the  other  system  might  have  oost  but 
lix :  the  payment  even  of  that  six  being,  if 
lecessaiy,  taken  by  small  instalments  spread 
>ver  a  series  of  years-  Fourteen  pounds,  cash 
lown,  is  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  drainage  ;  a 
ihilling  a  quarter  for  a  term  of  years  is  some- 
;hing  altogether  difierent.  The  owbocb  of 
iie  poorer  class  of  houses  are  often  lessees 
vith  short  terms  and  short  interests  in  the 
}remi8es  £or  which  they  aare  allowed  the 
>ption  of  incurring  or  not  inenrring  an  imme- 
hate  heavy  charge.  The  high  charges  there- 
ore  prevent  proper  work  for  house  drainage 


in  poor  districts  from  becoming  general.  But 
in  these  charges  the  sewers  contractors  have 
an  intarestb  Of  one  ociall  contractor  alone 
we  know  that  he  has  made  two  thousand 
a-year  by  house  draiaaffe  jobs.  This  is  ths 
system  maintained,  in  defianos  of  the  public 
interests,  by  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Com- 
ndstioB ;  and  maintained  in  spite  of  am{^ 
powers  to  do  good,  which  liiat  CommiaskMiy 
ouit  of  its  perversiAy,  refuses  to  employ. 

During  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Lon- 
don, accusations  were  made  agamet  the  Com- 
nussionexs  of  Sewers  which  were  perhaps  not 
well  founded.  It  was  said  that  they  should 
not  have  been  engaffed  in  drainage  works 
during  the  hot  weauer,  when  at  the  same 
time  a  severe  epidemic  was  abroad.  Qood 
works  are  never  out  of  season,  if  they  be 
discreetly  done.  All  depends  upon  the  dis- 
cretion. As  managed  when  left  in  the  hands 
of  common  workmen,  drainage  works  in 
summer  time  are  serie^y  mischievous.  Br. 
Bigby,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Healidi  of 
Towns  Oommissionezs,  has  related  how  sudat 
men  woridng  in  a  common  ditch  spread  tlra 
contents  on  a  bank  near  a  lying-in  hospital, 
and  established  in  that  way  an  evfl^)orating 
surface  which  kd  to  the  sacrifice  of  many 
patients'  lives.  The  late  Board  of  HealtA 
never  trusted  such  workmen  unless  they  were 
superintended  by  a  medical  offieer  in  all 
operations  out  c^  which  by  wrong  manage- 
ment risk  could  arise.  Carefully  done  drainage 
works  are  of  service  during  an  epidenuc^ 
because  they  give  immediate  rehef  by  the 
clearing  of  cesspools  and  removal  of  evapo- 
rating surfitces.  Out  of  a  hundred  cases  of 
death  examined  at  Croydon,  three  only  could 
be  ascribed  to  sewering  operations,  and  in 
those  three  cases  the  oessjpool  matter,  instead 
of  being  removed  with  one  precaution,  had 
been  spread  about  the  premises  of  the  de-^ 
ceased  persons. 

The  mention  of  Croydon,  which  is  one  of 
the  war  cries  in  a  sanitary  quarrel,  turns  us 
aside  to  the  mention  of  a  scheme  of  drainage 
which  is  said  there  to  have  fSuIed,  and  whidi 
is  an  attempt>--^hether  successful  or  not  time . 
will  prove^— to  fulfil  the  conditions  requisite 
to  the  complete  efficiency  of  any  sewera|{«i 
What  thoee  conditions  are  we  have  already 
stated,  and  the  public  okol  have  no  dispute 
about  them*  The  question  only  is,  whether 
by  pipe  drainage-HeK>  they  call  the  scheme 
which  is  said  to  have  £uled  at  Croydon — ^theee 
conditions  really  are  fulfilled.  Upoft  this 
question  we  hold  no  dogmatical  opinions. 
Certain  materiaJs  exist  for  the  formation  of  a 
judgment,  which  are  perhaps  insujSlcient ;  but 
they  are  more  abundant  than  most  people 
suppose,  and  they  are  net  exactly  those  which 
are  most  commonly  forced  by  combatants  mt 
public  notice.  Pipe  drainage  appears  to  s«e- 
oeed  in  many  places,  while  we  are  being  told 
only  of  one  or  two  in  which  it  hss  been  said 
to  fiul.  Even  of  Croydon,  the  last  we  heard 
was  that  the  builders  of  additional  plots  of 
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boiues  weve  payuig  oat  of  their  own  pockets 
for  brancli  pipe  eewers,  in  orckr  that  thejr 
might  anticipate  their  turn  for  havioff  hoosea 
joined  to  the  new  syatera  of  pipe  drftinage 
works.  Two  o»  three  facts,  however,  are 
worth  telUnjT  about  Cn^don.  The  general 
lines  of  dnJnage  were  laid  down  by  an 
inepector  Irom  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
execution  of  the  worics  was  entrusted  bj  a 
local  jobbing  ^spointment  to  1^  son  of  a  rich 
tradesman  of  the  plaoew  He  drained  not 
wiselr  nor  too  welL  A  }M*ett7  obTious  iact 
had  been  carefully  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
those  concerned  abont  the  works — namely, 
that  the  inlets  to  the  whole  system  should  be 
smaller  than  all  other  parts  of  it,  so  that  any 
substance  once  entering  the  drains  might 
hare  a  perfectly  free  passage  through  them. 
The  first  inlets  to  the  house  drains  were  to  be 
at  most  two  and  a  half  inches  or  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  house  drains  were  to  enlarge 
gradually  to  three  inches  and  a  half  before 
entering  a  fonr-indi  branch  sewer  pipe  ;  such 
branches  of  four  inches  in  diameter  having 
been  shown  by  experiment  to  be  of  the  size 
proper  to  transmit  the  drainage  of  abont  half 
a  dozen  houses.  The  manager  appointed  by 
the  Croydonites,  in  spite  of  all  instmetions, 
acted  with  incredible  stupidity.  He  began 
with  four4Dch  inlets,  which  were  much  too 
large,  but  did  not  allow  proportionate  en- 
hu*gement  to  the  bran(di  pipes  into  which  th^ 
led.  These  were  retained  at  the  foor-inch 
diameter ;  and  furthermore,  instead  of  draining 
by  such  a  branch  pipe  six  houses,  he  joined 
on  to  it  as  many  as  twenty !  This  is  nre- 
cisely  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  nad 
deliberately  intended  to  occasion  stoppage. 
Yet  even  in  &pite  of  this  gross  blundering, 
which  was  not  discovered  imtil  late  in  t£d 
coarse  of  the  subsequent  inquiry,  the  drains 
worked  tolerably  well,  and  most  of  the  stop- 
pages were  found  to  have  had  origin  in 
msdice.  Down  one  of  the  big  inlets  th^re 
had  been  sent  a  bullock's  heart,  and  there 
were  also  found  in  the  drains  such  plugs  as 
dead  cats,  or  brickbats  wrapped  in  shavings. 
This  faulty  work  being  discovered,  it  was  not 
amended  by  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
large  inlets,  but  the  four-inch  branch  pipes 
were  pulled  up,  and  eight-inch  pipes  laid  in 
their  stead.  In  no  oUSer  part  of  the  system 
had  stoppage  occurred.  The  defect  was  one 
begotten  of  stupidity  in  a  sixteenth  part  of 
the  whole  length  of  works.  Yet  upon  ground 
furnished  by  such  a  case  is  the  whole  system 
of  pipe  drainage  commonly  condemned.  We 
never  hear  of  Eugby,  Tottenham,  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  Barnard  Castle,  Sandgate — yes, 
indeed,  we  have  heard  lately  of  Sandgate  : 
cholera  having  broken  out  tnerc,  the  public 
is  at  once  industriously  and  carefully  in- 
formed that  Sandgate  is  pipe-drained  ! 

This  is  not  fair  plav,  and  it  will  be  easy, 
though  not  short  work,  to  show  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  misrepresentation  by 
which  the  public  judgment   has  been  con- 


fused with  respect  to  all  questions  of  drainage 
and  some  other  topics  l^at  concern  the  health 
of  the  community.  Of  this  we  probably  sluiU 
have  occasion  to  say  mudi  hereafter. 

For  the  present  we  cannot  be  employed 
more  usefnily  than  in  supplying  to  those 
readers  who  require  it,  a  reminder  of  the 
histOTy  of  that  body  of  Sewers  Commissioners 

E  which  the  greater  part  of  London  has  to 
a  large  dependence  for  its  drainage. 
I  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty« 
seven,  London  was  parcelled  out  among  many 
distnct  sewers  commissions,  in  whose  opera- 
tions there  was  no  uniformity  of  dt^sign  what- 
ever. There  was  a  commission  for  the  City 
of  London,  and  another  for  the  City  of  West- 
Minster,  another  for  Finsbury  and  Holbom, 
another  for  Begent  Street,  another  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  another  for  St  Katherine's, 
and  there  were  more  than  these.  With  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  health 
these  commissions  were,  at  tne  time  just 
specified,  consolidated.  One,  that  for  the 
City  of  London,  being  left  intaot — as  it  still 
remains — the  others  were  superseded  by  a 
single  Metropolitan  Commission.  That  com- 
mission was  composed  of  men  who  were 
thought  likely  to  take  comprehensive  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  The  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Ebrington,  Pi:ole68<»>  Owen,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
Dr.  Amott,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and 
others.  Next  year,  the  military  engineers. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  detain  Dawson,  Captain 
Veitch,  and  more,  were  added  to  the  list 
The  new  commissioners  began  their  work  in 
a  straightforward  way.  They  ascertained 
the  state  of  the  existing  sewerage,  perceived 
its  defects,  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
very  simljale  conditions  which  the  sewerage  of 
a  great  town  ought  to  fulfil,  and  then  set 
themselves  to  solve  the  problem  so  suggested. 
After  much  careful  investigation,  these  re- 
sults were  arrived  at :  that  biick  sewers 
large  enough  for  men  to  travel  through,  are 
more  costly  and  less  efficient  t)uui  necessity 
requires ;  that  the  absorbent  surface  of  brick, 
and  the  rough  surface  of  coarse  brick  and 
mortar  work  are  not  so  well  siuted  as  smooth 
glazed  pipes  for  the  steady  and  complete 
transmission  of  whatever  flows  (or  ought  to 
flow)  through  the  drains ;  that  the  drainage 
of  a  town  by  means  of  such  pipes,  their  right 
proportions  having  been  first  carefully  ascer- 
tained and  adopted,  if  there  were  connected 
with  it  a  good  system  of  water  supply — 
equally  necessary  to  all  kinds  of  drainage- 
would  be  perfect,  and  about  three  times 
cheaper  than  the  inefficient  mode  of  drainage 
formerly  in  use. 

Trial  works  were  set  on  foot,  not  only  for 
the  putting  of  these  principles  to  a  full  proof, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  infor- 
mation as  to  the  rate  of  flow  through  drains 
of  given  sizes,  and  as  to  the  proportions  that 
would  have  to  be  observed  in  any  applicatic 
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of  pipe  drainage  to  a  town  or  district.  The 
results  were  striking,  and  so  far  as  they  went 
decisive.  One  illuslration  will  suffice.  There 
was  a  certain  line  of  brick  sewer  three  feet 
wide,  with  an  average  fall  of  one  in  a  hundred 
and  eighteen.  In  it,  the  deposit  from  twelve 
hundred  houses  accumulated  in  a  putrefying 
mess  at  the  rate  of  six  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  month.  Inside  this  gallery  of  brickwork 
there  was  placed  a  pipe  of  only  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  somewhat  slighter  incli- 
nation, one  in  a  hundred  and  fifty-three.  It 
did  the  work  that  the  brick  drains  had  failed 
to  do,— carried  off  all  the  sewage  matter  at  a 
steady  pace,  without  leaving  an  atom  of 
matter  to  stagnate  and  rot  While  these 
inquiries  were  on  foot,  interests  threatened 
by  the  new  principles  of  drainage  cried  out 
against  the  conmiissioners  for  doing  nothing, 
and  a  new  commission,  composed  chiefly  of 
engineers,  promising  to  be  more  active,  was 
appointed. 

The  second  commission  included  the  mili- 
taiy  engineers  of  the  previous  board,  with 
Mr.  Stephenson,  and  Sir  William  Cubitt, 
Mr.  Peto,  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  and  some 
others.  Instead  of  continuing  the  investiga- 
tions of  its  predecessors  at  the  point  where 
they  had  left  off,  this  commission  pulled  down 
the  stages  constructed  for  trial  works,  then 
about  half  completed,  and  pulled  up  the  pipes 
that  had  been  laid  in  certain  sewers,  though 
they  were  performing  most  efficiently  the 
duty  that  the  sewers  had  been  found  unable 
to  perform, — and  to  pull  up  the  pipes  was  to 
cause  the  deposit  to  accumulate  again  pre- 
cisely as  before.  The  engineer  of  this  com- 
mission, Mr.  Frank  Forster,  devised  with 
great  skill  a  plan  of  town-drainage  on  the 
ancient  system.  The  Thames  was  to  be  kept 
pure  by  an  intercepting  tunnel  on  eabh  bank, 
which  would  receive  the  filth  now  poured 
into  the  stream,  and  there  was  to  be  a  second 
tunnel  for  the  Middlesex  side  about  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  following  the 
line  of  Holbom  and  Oxford  Street,  to  catch 
tlie  sewage  from  the  higher  parts  of  London. 
The  estimatea  cost  of  these  works  was  con- 
Biderable;  but  before  the  plan  could  be 
brought  to  maturity,  the  commission  by 
which  it  wa3  to  be  promoted,  perished  of 
internal  dissensions. 

A  third  commission  was  then  issued,  in  the 
year  eighteen  himdred  and  fifty-two  :  some  of 
the  engineers  belonging  to  the  previous  board 
being  retained  upon  it.  That  is  the  commis- 
sion which  exists  at  present  upon  sufiferauce. 
A  successor  to  it  has  been  promised  in  the 
shape  of  a  commission  which  is  to  consist  of 
seven  nominees  of  government  and  a  delegate 
fi-oui  each  metropolitan  borough.  But  the 
public,  we  imagine,  would  be  glad  now  to 
have  some  better  security  for  the  carrying 
out  of  whatever  may  be  proved  a  right 
system  of  drainage  than  the  appointment  of 
a'lourih  commission,  which  most  probably  will 
go  the  way    of  those  which  have  already 


perished.  The  third  commission  has  con- 
ceived, of  course,  its  scheme  of  London 
drainage,  and  it  is  one  that  seems  to  have 
been  especially  desifiped  as  a  full  benison  on 
bricklayers.  The  first  design  on  the  old 
system  for  town  drainage  separate  from  the 
Thames  put  forward  by  Mr.  Morewood,  re- 
quired only  one  tunnel  to  catch  the  fidl  of 
sewage  from  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The 
second  commission  adopted  that  design,  and 
added  a  second  tunnel  along  the  line  of 
Holbom  and  Oxford  Street.  The  third  com- 
mission adopts  the  first  tunnel  and  the 
second  tunnel,  and  adds  a  third  tunnel 
through  Hackney,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Kentish  Town.  Demanding  three  millions 
from  parliament  for  outlay  upon  these  worksL 
it  ffets  only  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum,  ana 
witn  the  wisdom  peculiar  to  itself  spends  that 
on  Battersea  ana  Hackney ;  for,  it  is  bent 
upon  executing  first  of  all  a  tunnel  to  catch 
drainage  from  that  part  of  town  which  lies 
a  hundred  feet  above  high  water,  and  it  is 
also  anxious  to  get  to  work  on  the  middle 
tunnel  for  the  benefit  of  P^ple  living  more 
than  sixty  feet  above  the  Thamea  No  heed 
seems  to  be  paid  by  it  to  those  low  lying  parts 
of  London  which  are  in  the  most  urgent  need 
of  help.  On  the  Surrey  side,  the  existing 
drains  are  to  be  removed  for  one  or  two  miles 
from  the  river,  so  that  they  may  flow  to  the 
first  of  two  intercepting  sewers  placed  at  that 
distance  beyond  the  bridges.  This  scheme  for 
the  protection  of  Thames  water  from  foul 
pollution — an  object  earnestly  and  rightly 
sought  by  a  large  section  of  the  public — is 
devised,  we  should  add,  in  the  present  year, 
by  the  same  commissioners  and  engineers 
who  last  year  before  a  drainage  committee 
denied  the  pollution  of  the  Thames,  and  con- 
tended for  the  postponement  of  outfkll  drains. 
Want  of  a  true  earnestness  of  purpose  has  in 
fact  characterised  all  the  proceedings  of  this 
third  commission. 


GIVE. 

Ski  the  rivers  floiviDg 

Downward  to  the  tea, 
Pouring  all  their  treasures 

Bountiful  and  free — 
Yet  to  help  their  giving 

Hidden  springs  arise ; 
Or,  if  need  he,  showers 

Feed  them  from  the  skid ! 

Watch  the  princely  flowers 

Their  rich  fragrance  spread. 
Load  the  air  with  perfumes, 

From  their  heauty  shed — 
Yet  their  lavish  spending, 

Leaves  them  not  in  deaitb, 
With  iresh  Ufe  replenished 

By  their  mother  earth  ! 

Give  thy  heart's  best  treasures  1 
From  fair  Nature  learn ; 

Give  thy  love,— and  ask  noty 
Wait  not  a  retnra  1 
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And  tbe  more  thou  ipendest 
From  thy  little  itore, 

With  A  double  bounty^ 
God  will  giTe  thee  more. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  MART  BARTON. 


CHAPTER  THB  TWSNTT-BBCOND. 

Margaret  was  shown  iuto  the  drawings 
rooiD.  It  had  retomed  into  its  normal  state 
of  bag  and  covering.  The  windows  were  half 
open  because  of  the  heat,  and  the  Venetian 
blinds  covered  the  ghiss,  —  so  that  a  gray 
grim  light,  reflected  from  the  pavement 
below,  threw  all  the  shadows  wrong,  and 
combined  with  the  green-tinged  upper  light 
to  make  even  Margaret's  own  &ce,  as  she 
caught  it  in  the  mirrors,  look  ghastly  and 
wan.  She  sat  and  waited;  no  one  came. 
Every  now  and  then  the  wind  seemed  to 
bear  the  distant  multitudinous  sound  nearer ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  wind !  It  died  away 
into  profound  stillness  between  whiles. 
Fanny  came  in  at  last. 
'^  Mamma  will  come  directly,  Miss  Hale. 
She  desired  me  to  apologise  to  yon  as  it  is. 
Perhaps  you  know  my  brother  has  imported 
hands  from  Ireland,  and  it  has  irritated  the 
Milton  people  excessively — as  if  he  had  not  a 
right  to  get  labour  where  he  could  ;  and  the 
stupid  wretches  here  would  not  work  for 
him  ;  and  now  they've  frightened  these  poor 
Irish  starvelings  so  with  their  threats,  that 
we  daren't  let  them  out.  You  may  see  them 
huddled  in  that  top  room  in  the  mill,— -and 
they're  to  sleep  there  to  keep  them  safe  from, 
those  brutes,  who  will  neither  work  nor  let 
them  work.  And  mamma  is  seeing  about 
their  food,  and  .tohn  is  speaking  to  them,  for 
some  of  the  women  are  crying  to  go  back. 
Ah !  here's  mamma  ! " 

Mrs.  Thornton  came  in,  with  a  look  of 
black  sternness  on  her  &ce,  which  made 
Margaret  feel  she  had  arrived  at  a  bad  time 
to  trouble  her  with  her  request  However, 
it  was  only  in  compliance  with  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton's expressed  desire  that  she  would  ask  for 
whatever  they  might  want  in  the  progress  of 
her  mother's  illness.  Mrs.  Thornton's  brow 
contracted,  and  her  mouth  grew  set,  while 
Margaret  spoke  with  gentle  modesty  of  her 
mother's  restlessness,  and  Dr.  Donaldson's 
wish  that  she  should  have  the  relief  of  a 
water-bed.  She  ceased.  Mrs.  Thornton  did 
not  reply  immediately.  Then  she  started  up 
and  exclaimed —  ^ 

**  They're  at  the  gates !  Call  John,  Fanny, 
— call  him  in  from  the  mill !  They  are  at  the 
^tos!  Thev  will  batter  them  inl  Call 
John,  I  say  I 

And  simultaneously  the  gathering  tramp 
—to  which  she  had  been  listening,  instead  ot 
heeding  Margaret's  words— was  heard  just 
right  outside  the  wall,  and  an  increasing  din 


of  angry  voices  raged  behind  the  wooden 
barrier,  which  shook  as  if  the  unseen  mad- 
dened crowd  made  battering-rams  of  their 
bodies,  and  retreated  a  short  space  only  to 
come  with  more  united  steady  impetus  against 
it,  till  their  great  beats  made  the  strong  gates 
quiver,  like  reeds  before  the  wind. 

The  women  gathered  round  the  windows, 
fascinated  to  look  on  the  scene  which  terrified 
them.  Mrs.  Thornton,  the  women-servants, 
Margaret, — all  were  there.  Fanny  had  re- 
turned, screaming  upstairs  as  if  pursued  at 
every  step,  and  had  thrown  herself  in  hyste- 
rical sobbing  on  the  so£ft.  Mrs.  Thornton 
watched  for  her  son,  who  was  still  in  the 
mill.  He  came  out,  looked  up  at  them — the 
palo  cluster  of  faces — and  snnled  good  cou- 
rage to  them,  before  he  looked  the  factory- 
door.  Then  he  called  to  one  of  the  women  to 
come  down  and  undo  his  own  door,  which 
Fanny  had  fastened  behmd  her  in  her  mafl 
flight.  Mrs.  Thornton  herself  went.  And 
the  sound  of  his  well-known  and  commanding 
voice  seemed  to  have  been  Hke  the  taste  of 
blood  to  the  infuriated  multitude  outside. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  voiceless,  wordless, 
needing  all  their  breath  for  their  hard 
labouring  efforts  to  break  down  the  gates. 
But  now,  hearing  him  speak  inside,  they  set 
up  such  a  fierce  uneartnly  groan,  that  even 
Mrs.  Thornton  was  white  with  fear  as  she 
preceded  him  into  the  room.  He  came  in  a 
little  flushed,  but  his  eyes  gleaming,  as  in 
answer  to  the  trumpet-call  of  danger,  and 
with  a  proud  look  of  defiance  on  his  fiice, 
that  made  him  a  noble,  if  not  a  handsome 
man.  Margaret  had  always  dreaded  lest  her 
courage  should  fail  her  in  any  emergency, 
and  she  should  be  proved  to  be,  what  she 
dreaded  lest  she  was — a  coward.  But  now, 
in  this  f  eal  great  time  of  reasonable  fear  and 
nearness  of  terror,  she  forgot  herself  and  felt 
only  an  intense  sympathy — intense  to  pain- 
fulness — in  the  interests  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Thornton  came  frankly  forwards : 

"  I  am  sorry.  Miss  Hale,  you  have  visited 
us  at  tins  unfortunate  moment,  when,  I  fear, 
you  may  be  involved  in  whatever  risk  we 
have  to  bear.  Mother  !  had  not  you  better 
go  into  the  back  rooms  I  I'm  not  sure  if  they 
may  not  have  made  their  way  from  Pinner  s 
lane  into  the  stahle-yard  ;  but  if  not,  you  will 
be  safer  there  than  here.  Go  Jane  I "  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  the  upper  servant.  And 
she  went,  followed  by  the  others. 

"  I  stop  here  !"  said  his  mother.  "  Where 
von  are,  there  I  stay."  And  indeed,  retreat 
into  the  back  rooms  was  of  no  avail ;  the 
crowd  had  surrounded  the  outbuildings  at 
the  rear,  and  were  sending  forth  their  awful 
threatening  roar  behind.  The  servants  re- 
treated into  the  garrets,  with  many  a  cry  and 
shriek.  Mr.  Thornton  smiled  sconifully  as  he 
heard  them.  He  glanced  at  Margaret,  stand- 
ing all  by  herself  at  the  window  nearest  to 
the  factory.  Her  eves  glittered,  her  colour 
was  deepened  on  cheek  and  lip.    As  if  she 
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felt  hk  look,  she  tmmed  to  him  and  asked  a 
question  that  had  bee&  for  some  time  in  her 
mind  : 

**Wibere  are  the  poor  imported  work- 
peopk?    Inthe&etorytheore?" 

**  Yes  I  I  kft  them  oowered  up  in  a  small 
room,  at  the  head  of  a  back  flight  of  stairs  ; 
bidding  ^em  nm  all  risks,  and  escape  down 
tiiere,  if  they-  heard  anj  attack  made  on  the 
mill-doovs.  Bu;^  it  is  not  them-— it  is  me 
they  want." 

''When  can  the  soldiers  be  here!"  asked 
his  mother,  in  a  low  bat  not  unsteady  Toiee. 

He  took  out  hk  watch  with  the  same 
measured  composure  with  which  he  did 
everything.    He  made  some  little  calculation  : 

"  SupfxwiDg  Williams  got  straight  off  when 
I  told  him,  and  had  not  to  dodge  about 
amcrngst  them — it  must  be  twenty  minutes 
yet." 

**  Twenty  minutes  !  "  said  hm  mother,  for 
the  first  time  showing  h^  terror  in  the  tones 
of  her  voice. 

"Shut  down  the  windows  instantly, 
mother,"  exdaimed  he :  **  the  gates  won't  bear 
6ttch  another  shock.  Shut  down  ^lat  window, 
Miss  Hale." 

Margaret  shut  down  her  window,  and  then 
wait   to  assist   Mrs.  Thornton's  trembling 


^r(Hn  some  cause  or  other,  th^e  was  a 
pause  of  several  minuteff  in  the  unseen  street. 
Mrs,  Thornton  looked  with  wild  anxiety  at 
her  son's  countenance,  as  if  to  gain  the  inter- 
TOnetation  of  the  sudden  stillness  from  him. 
His  face  was  set  into  rigid  lines  of  con- 
temptuous defiance;  neither  hope  nor  fear 
could  be  read  therew 

Famy  raised  herself  up : 

^  Are  they  gone  ? "  asked  die,  in  a  whisper. 

''Gone! '^replied  he.    "Listen!"  ^ 

She  did  listen ;  they  all  could  hear  the  one 
great  straining  breath ;  the  creak  of  wood 
slowly  yielding ;  the  '#rench  of  iron ;  the 
mighty  &11  of  the  ponderous  gates.  Fanny 
stc^  up  tottering— made  a  step  or  two 
towards  her  mother,  and  fell  forwards  into 
her  arms  in  a  fitintiag  fit  Mrs.  Thornton 
lifted  her  up  with  a  strength  that  was  as 
much  that  of  the  will  as  of  like  body,  and 
carried  her  away. 

"ThanJc  God  ! "  said  Mr.  Thornton,  as  he 
watched  her  out  '^  H^d  you  not  better  go 
upstairs.  Miss  Hale?" 

Margaret's  lips  formed  a  "  No  I " — but  he 
could  not  hear  ner  speak,  for  the  tramp  of 
innumen^^  steps  right  under  the  very  wall 
of  the  lumse,  ana  the  fierce  growl  of  low  deep 
angry  voices  that  had  a  ferocious  murmur  of 
satis&ction  in  them,  more  dreadful  than  their 
bc^ed  crits  not  many  minutes  before, 

*'  Never  mind  ! "  said  he,  liibiking  to  en> 
courage  her.  **  I  am  very  sorry  you  should 
have  been  entrapped  into  all  this  alarm  ;  but 
it  cannot  last  long  now  ;  a  few  minutes  mcHre 
and  the  soldiers  will  be  here." 

''Oh,  God  I"    cried   Margaret,    saddenly. 


"  There  is  Boucher.  I  know  his  face,  though 
he  is  livid  with  rage, — he  is  fighting  to  get  to 
the  front— look  !  look  !  " 

"Who  is  Boucher?"  asked  Mr.  Thornton 
coolly,  and  coming  close  to  the  window  to 
discover  the  man  in  whom  Margaret  took  8U(^ 
an  interest.  As  soon  as  they  saw  Mr.  Thornton 
thev  set  up  a  yell, — to  cmI  it  not  human  is 
nothing, — it  was  as  the  dsemoniac  desire  of 
some  terrible  wild  beast  for  the  food  that  is 
withheld  from  his  ravening.  Even  he  drew 
back  for  a  moment,  dismayed  at  the  intensity 
of  hatred  he  had  provoked. 

''Let  them  yell!"  said  he.  «In  five 
minutes  more — .  I  only  hope  my  poor 
Irishmen  are  not  terrified  out  of^their  wits  by 
9VLch  a  fiendlike  noise.  Keep  up  your  courage 
for  ^ve  minutes,  Miss  Hi^." 

"  Dont  be  afraid  for  me,"  she  said  hastilv. 
"  But  what  in  five  minutes  ?  Can  you  do 
nothing  to  soothe  these  poor  creatures  I  It 
is  awfiH  te  see  them." 

"The  soldiers  will  be  here  directly,  and 
that  will  bring  them  to  reason." 

"To  reason!"  said  Margaret,  quickly. 
«  What  kind  of  reason  ?  " 

"The  only  reason  that  does  with  men  that 
make  themselves  into  wild  beasts.  By 
heaven !  they  've  turned  to  the  mill-door  ! " 

"Mr.  Thornton,"  said  Margaret,  shaking 
all  over  with  her  passion,  "go  down  this 
instant,  if  you  are  not  a  coward.  Go  down, 
and  lace  them  like  a  man.  Save  these  poor 
strangers  whom  you  have  decoyed  here. 
Speak  to  your  workmen  as  if  they  were 
human  beings.  Speak  to  them  kindly.  Don't 
let  the  soldiers  corae  in  and  cut  down  poor 
creatures  who  are  driven  mad.  I  see  one 
there  who  is.  If  you  have  any  courage  or 
noble  quality  in  you,  go  out  and  speSc  to 
them,  man  to  man." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  while  she 
spoke.  A  dark  doad  came  over  his  face 
while  he  listened.  He  set  his  teeth  as  he 
heard  her  words. 

"I  will  go.  Perhaps  I  may  ask  you  to 
accompany  me  downstairs,  imd  bar  the  door 
behind  me  ;  ray  mother  and  sister  will  need 
that  protection." 

*  Oh  !  Mr.  Thornton  I  I  do  not  know— I 
may  be  wrong— only — " 

But  he  was  gone ;  he  was  downstairs  in 
the  ball ;  he  had  unbarred  the  front  door ; — 
all  she  could  do  was  to  follow  him  quickly, 
and  fasten  it  behind  him,  and  clamber  up  the 
stairs  again  with  a  sick  heart  and  a  dizzy 
head.  Again  she  took  her  place  by  the 
farthest  window.  He  was  on  the  stepe  below ; 
she  saw  that  by  the  direction  of  a  thousand 
angry  eyes ;  Imt  she  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  anything  save  the  savage  satisfaction  of 
the  rolling  angry  murmur.  She  threw  the 
window  wide  open.  Many  in  the  crowd  were 
mere  boys ;  cruel  and  thoughtless, — cruel 
because  they  were  thoughtless ;  some  were 
men,  gaunt  as  wolves,  and  mad  for  prey. 
She  knew  how   it   was ;    they   were   like 
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Boiicher, — ^with  starving  children  mt  home 
— relying  on  ultimate  succeM  in  their  eflbrt» 
to  get  hi^er  wages,  and  eniagiod  bejond 
meaaore  at  diacovering  that  Irishmen  were  to 
be  brought  in  to  rob  tiieir  little  ones  of  bread. 
Margaret  knew  it  all ;  she  read  it  in  Bou- 
cher 8  face,  forlornly  desperate,  and  livid  with 
rage.  If  Mr.  Thornton  woald  but  say  some- 
thing to  them — ^let  them  h«ar  his  voice  onl^, 
— it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  better  than  this 
wild  beating  and  raging  against  the  stony 
silence  that  vouchsafeKi  them  no  word,  ereft 
of  an^er  or  reproach.  Bat  perhaps  his  waa 
speakmg  now  ;  there  waa  a  momentary  hash 
of  their  noiscy  inarticulate  as  that  of  a  troop 
of  animals.  She  tore  her  bonnet  off;  and 
bent  forwards  to  hear.  She  eoold  onlv  see ; 
for  if  Mr.  Thornton  had  indeed  madb  the 
attempt  to  speak,  the  momeBtary  insiinoi  to 
listen  to  him  was  past  and  gone^  and  the 
people  were  raging  worse  than  ever.  He 
stood  with  his  arms  frided ;  still  as  a  statue  ; 
his  £ftce  pale  with  re^maed  excitement. 
They  were  trying  to  mtimidate  him— to 
make  him  flincn  ;  each  was  umng  the  other 
on  to  some  immediate  act  of  personal  vio* 
lence.  Maigaret  UAt  intuitively  that  Ib  an 
instant  all  would  be  uproar  ;  the  first  touch 
would  cause  aa  ezplosioD,  in  which,  among 
such  hundreds  of  isioriated  men  and  mckkss 
boys,  even  Mr.  Thornton's  life  would  be 
unsafe, — ^that  in  another  instant  the  stormy 
passions  would  have  passed  their  bounds,  and 
swept  away  all  barriers  of  reason,  or  appre» 
hension  of  consequence.  Even  while  s^ 
looked,  she  saw  lads  in  the  back-ground 
stoopinf  to  take  off  their  heavy  wooden  ch^fs — 
the  readiest  missile  they  coold  find;  she  saw  it 
was  the  spark  to  the  gunpowder,  and,  wiUi 
aery,  which  no  «ie  haard,  ahe  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  down  stairs, — she  had  lifted  the 
great  iron  bar  of  the  door  with  an  imperious 
»)ree — had  thrown  the  door  open  wide— and 
was  there,  in  face  of  that  angry  sea  of  men, 
her  eyes  smiting  them  with  flaming  arrows 
of  reproach.  The  clogs  were  arrestra.  in  the 
handathat  hdd  them — the  countenances,  so 
fellnot  a  moment  before,  now  looked  irresolute, 
and  as  if  asking  what  this  meant.  For  she 
stood  between  &em  and  their  enemy.  She 
could  not  speak,  but  held  out  her  anas  to- 
wards them  till  she  could  recover  breath. 

*^  Oh,  do  not  use  riolenoe  i  He  is  one  man, 
and  you  are  many;"  but  her  words  died 
away,  for  there  was  no  tone  in  her  voice ;  it 
was  out  a  hoarse  whieper.  Mr.  Thornton 
stood  a  little  on  one  side  ;  he  had  moved  away 
from  behind  her,  as  if  jealous  of  anything  that 
should  come  between  him  and  danger, 

'^  Go  !  "  said  she^  once  more  (and  now  her 
voice  was  like  a  ciy).  ''The  soldiers  are 
sent  for — are  coming.  Go  peaceably.  Go 
away.  You  shall  have  relief  from  your  com- 
plaints, whatever  they  are.** 

**  Shall  them  Irish  blackguards  be  packed 
bade  again  1  '*  asked  one  from  out  the  crowd, 
with  fierce  threatening  in  hia  voioe. 


**  Never  for  your  bidding  J  *'  ezdaimed  Mr. 
Thornton.  And  instantly  the  storm  broke. 
The  hootings  rose  and  filled  the  air, — but 
Margaret  d^  not  hear  them.  Her  eye  was 
on  the  group  oi  lads  who  had  armed  them- 
selves with  their  dogs  some  time  before.  She 
saw  their  gesture — &»  ksew  its  meaning,— 
she  read  their  aim.  Another  moment,  tokd 
Mr.  Thornton  might  be  smitten  down, — he 
whom  she  had  urged  and  goaded  to  come  to 
this  perilous  place.  She  only  thought  how  she 
coola  save  hinxi  She  threw  hat  arms  around 
him ;  she  made  her  body  into  a  shield  from 
the  fierce  people  beyond,  ^ill,  with  his  arms 
folded,  he  shook  her  ofL 

"Go  away,**  said  he,  in  his  deep  voice. 
"  This  is  no  place  for  you." 

''It  is!**  said  she.  "You  did  not  see 
what  I  saw.*'  II  she  thoucht  her  sex  would 
be  a  protectiony-— if,  with  shrinking  eyes  she 
had  turned  away  from  tha  terrible  angjor  of 
these  men,  in  any  hope  that  ere  she  looked 
again  tliey  would  have  paused  and  reflected, 
and  slunk  away,  and  vani^Md, — she  was 
wrong.  Their  reckless  paaston  had  earned 
than  too  fiir  to  stop— at  least  had  csnied  s(Mne 
of  them  too  £ar ;  for  it  is  alwavs  the  savage 
lads,  with  their  fove  of  cruel  excitement, 
who  head  the  riot — reckless  to  what  blood- 
shed it  may  lead.  A  dog  whizzed  through 
the  air.  Margaret's  fascinated  eyes  watdied 
its  pomgresa;  it  missed  its  aim,  and  she 
turned  siek  with,  affright,  but  dmnged  not 
her  position^  only  hid  Mr  fooe  on  Mr.  Thoni- 
ton*8  arm.  Then  she  turned  and  q>dKO 
again : 

.Tor  Qod*b  sake!  do  not  damage  your 
cause  by  this  violence.  You  do  not  Imow 
what  you  are  doing.'*  She  strove  to  make 
her  words  distmct 

A  sharp  pebble  flew  by  hor,  graaing  fore- 
head ana  cheek,  and  drawing  a  bSnding  sheet 
of  light  before  her  eyes.  She  lay  liKe  one 
dead  on  Mr.  Thomtoa's  shoulder.  Then  he 
unfolded  his  arms,  and  hdd  her  eneircled  in 
one  for  an  instant : 

"Yoa do  well!"  said  he.  ^Yoaeometo 
oust  the  innocent  stranger.  You  £all— you 
hundreds  on  one  man ;  and  when  a  woman 
comes  before  you  to  ask  you  for  your  own 
sakes  to  be  reasonable  creatures,  your 
cowardly  wrath  fidla  upon  her  I  You  do 
well  \ "  13iey  were  silent  while  he  iqaoke. 
They  were  watching,  open-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed,  the  thread  of  darkried  blood  which 
wakened  them  up  from  their  trance  of  paSi- 
sion.  Those  nearest  H^  gate  stole  out 
ashamed;  there  was  a  morem^t  through 
all  the  crowd — a  retreating  movement*  Omy 
one  voice  cried  out : 

"Th*  stone  were  meant  for  thee ;  but  thou 
wert  d^lteved  behind  a  woman ! " 

Mr.  Thornton  quivered  witii  rage.  The 
blood-flowing  had  made  Marsraret  consdous 
— dimly,  vi^dy  conscioas.  He  placed  her 
gently  on  the  door-step,  her  head  leaning 
against  the  frame» 
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"Can  you  rest  there?"  he  asked.  But 
without  waiting  for  her « answer,  he  went 
slowly  down  the  steps  right  into  the  middle 
of  the  crowd.  "  Now  kill  me,  if  it  is  your 
brutal  will.  There  is  no  woman  to  shield  me 
here.  You  may  beat  me  to  death— you 
will  never  move  me  from  what  I  have  deter- 
mined upon — not  you !  "  He  stood  amongst 
them,  with  his  arms  folded,  in  precisely  tne 
same  attitude  as  he  had  been  in  on  the 
steps. 

But  the  retrograde  movement  towards  the 
gate  had  begun — ^as  unreasoningly,  perhaps 
as  blindly,  as  the  simultaneous  anger.  Or 
perhaps  the  idea  of  the  approach  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sight  of  that  pale,  upturned 
face,  with  closed  eyes,  still  and  sad  as 
marble,  though  the  tears  welled  out  of  the 
long  entanglement  of  eyelashes,  and  dropped 
down  ;  and,  heavier,  slower  plash  than  even 
tears,  came  the  drip  of  blood  from  her 
wound.  Even  the  most  desperate — Boucher 
himself— drew  back,  faltered  away,  scowled, 
and  finallv  went  oS,  muttering  curses  on  the 
master,  who  stood  in  his  imchanging  attitude, 
looking  after  their  retreat  with  defiant  eyes. 
The  moment  that  retreat  had  changed  into 
a  flight  (as  it  was  sure  from  its  very  cha- 
racter to  do),  he  darted  up  the  steps  to 
Margaret. 

She  tried  to  rise  without  his  help. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  with  a  sickly 
smile.  '^The  skin  is  grazed,  and  I  was 
stunned  at  the  moment.  Oh,  I  am  so 
thankful  they  are  gone  1 "  And  she  cried 
without  restraint. 

He  could  not  sympathise  with  her.  Hjs 
anger  had  not  abated ;  it  was  rather  rising 
the  more  as  his  sense  of  immediate  danger 
was  passing, away.  The  distant  clank  of  the 
soldiers  was  heard ;  just  five  minutes  too 
late  to  make  this  vanished. mob  Xeel  the 
power  of  authority  and  order.  He  hoped 
they  would  see  thd  troops,  and  be  quelled  by 
the  thought  of  their  narrow  eaostfe.  While 
these  thoughts  crossed  his  mino,  Margaret 
clung  to  the  doorpost  to  steady  herself :  but 
a  film  came  over  her  eyes — he  was  onlv  just 
in  time  to  catch  her.  ''Mother — molJber  I  " 
cried  he.  **  Come,  down— they  are  gone,  and 
Miss  Hale  is  hurt ! "  He  bore  her  into  the 
dining-room,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa  there  ; 
laid  her  down  softly,  and  looking  on  her  pure 
white  face,  the  sense  of  what  she  was  to  him 
came  upon  him  so  keenly  that  he  ipoke  it  out 
in  his  pain  : 

"  Ob,  mv  Margaret-^my  Margaret !  no 
one  can  tell  what  you  are  to  me  !  Dead — 
cold  as  you  lie  ther&  you  are  the  only  woman 
I  ever  loved !    Oh,  Margaret — ^Margaret  1  ** 

Inarticulately  as  he  spoke,  kneeling  by 
her,  and  rather  moaning  than  saying  the 
words,  he  started  up,  ashamed  of  himself  as 
his  mother  came  in.  She  saw  nothing  but 
her  son  a  little  paler,  a  little  sterner  than 
usual. 

''Miss  Hale  is  hurt,  mother.    A  stone  has 


grazed  her  temple.  She  has  lost  a  good  deal 
of  blood,  I  am  afraid." 

"She  looks  very  seriously  hurt, — I  could 
almost  fancy  her  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  a 
good  deal  alarmed. 

"  It  is  only  a  fainting-fit.  She  has  spoken 
to  me  since."  But  all  tne  blood  in  his  body 
seemed  to  rush  inwards  to  his  heart  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  absolutely  trembled. 

"  Go  and  call  Jane,--Hshe  can  find  me  the 
thincrs  I  want ;  and  do  you  go  to  your  Irish 
people,  who  are  crying  ana  shouting  as  it 
they  were  mad  with  fright." 

He  went.  He  went  away  as  if  weights 
were  tied  to  every  limb  that  bore  him  from 
her.  He  called  Jane;  he  called  his  sister. 
She  should  have  all  womanly  care,  all  gentle 
tendance.  But  every  pulse  beat  in  him  as  he 
remembered  how  she  had  come  down  and 
placed  herself  in  foremost  danger, — oould  it 
be  to  save  him  1  At  the  time  he  had  pushed 
her  aside,  and  spoken  gruffly ;  he  had  seen 
nothing  but  the  unnecessary  danger  she  had 
placed  herself  in.  He  went  to  his  Irish 
people,  with  eveir  nerve  in  his  body  thrilling 
at  the  thought  of  her,  and  found  it  difficult 
to  imderstand  enough  of  what  they  were  say- 
ing to  soothe  and  comfort  away  their  fears. 
There,  they  declared,  they  would  not  stop ; 
they  claimed  to  be  sent  back. 

And  so  he  had  to  think,  and  talk,  and 
reason. 

Mrs.  Thornton  bathed  MargareVs  temples 
with  eau  de  Cologne.  As  the  spirit  touched 
the  wound,  which  till  then  neither  Mrs. 
Thornton  nor  Jane  had  perceived,  Margaret 
opened  her  eyes ;  but  it  was  evident  she  did 
not  know  where  she  was,  nor  who  they  were. 
The  dark  circles  deepened,  the  lips  quivered 
and  contracted,  and  she  became  insensible 
once  more. 

"She  has  had  a  terrible  blow,"  said  Mrs. 
Thornton.  "  Is  there  any  one  who  will  go  fur 
a  doctor  1 " 

"  Not  me,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  ^d  Jane, 
shrinking  back.  "  Them  rabble  may  be  aU 
about;  1  don*t  think  this  cut  is  so  deep^ 
ma'am,  as  it  looks." 

"  I  will  not  run  the  chance.  ^  She  was  hurt 
in  our  house.  If  you  are  a  coward,  Jane,  I 
am  not.    I  will  go." 

"F^y,  ma*am,  let  me  send  one  of  the 
police.  There's  ever  so  many  come  up,  and 
soldiei-s  too." 

"  And  yet  you're  afraid  to  go !  I  will  not 
have  their  time  taken  up  with  our  errands. 
They'll  have  enough  to  do  to  catch  some  of 
the  mob.  You  will  not  be  afraid  to  stop 
in  this  house."  she  asked  contemptuously, 
"and  go  on  bathing  Miss  Hale's  forehead, 
shall  you  f  I  shall  not.be  ten  minutes  away.'* 

"  Could  not  Hannahgo,  ma'am  ? " 

"  Why  Hannah  ?  "Wiy  any  one  but  you  I 
No,  Jane,  if  you  don't  go,  I  da" 

Mrs.  Thornton  went  first  to  the  room  in' 
which  she  had  left  Fanny  stretched  on  the 
bed.    She  started  up  as  her  mother  entered. 
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**  Ob,  mamma,  how  you  terrified  me !  I 
thought  you  were  a  man  that  had  got  into 
the  house." 

**  Nonsense  !  The  men  are  all  gone  away. 
There  are  soldiers  all  round  the  place,  seeking 
for  their  work  now  it  is  too  late.  Miss  Hale 
is  lying  on  the  dining-room  sofa  badly  hurt. 
I  am  going  for  the  doctor." 
.  "  Oh  !  don't,  mamma  !  theyll  murder  you." 
She  clung  to  her  mother's  ^own.  Mrs. 
Thornton  wrenched  it  away  with  po  gentle 
hand. 

**  Find  me  some  one  else  to  go ;  but  that 
girl  must  not  bleed  to  death." 

**  Bleed  !  oh,  how  horrid !  How  has  she 
got  hurt  ? " 

"I  don't  know, — I  have  no  time  to  ask. 
Go  down  to  her,  Fanny,  and  do  try  to  make 
yourself  of  use.  Jane  is  with  her;  and  I 
trust  it  looks  worse  than  it  is.  Jane  has 
refused  to  leave  the  house,  cowardly  woman  I 
And  I  won't  put  myself  in  the  way  of  any 
more  refusals  from  my  servants,  so  I  am 
going  myself." 

"  oh,  dear,  dear ! "  said  Fanny,  crying,  and 
preparing  to  go  down  rather  than  be  left 
alone,  with  the  thought  of  wounds  and  blood- 
shed in  the  very  house. 

**  Oh  Jane  !  "  said  she,  creeping  into  the 
dining-room,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  How 
white  she  looks  !  How  did  she  get  hurt  1 
Did  they  throw  stones  into  the  drawing- 
room  1" 

Margaret  did  indeed  look  white  and  wan, 
although  her  senses  were  beginning  to  return 
to  her.  But  the  sickly  daze  of  the  swoon 
made  her  still  miserably  faint.  She  was  con- 
scious of  movement  ai*ound  her,  and  of  re- 
freshment from  the  eau  de  Cologne,  and  a 
craving  for  the  bathing  to  go  on  without 
intermission ;  but  when  they  stopped  to  talk, 
she  could  no  more  have  opened  her  eyes,  or 
spoken  to  ask  for  more  bathing,  than  the 
people  who  lie  in  death-like  trance  can  move 
or  utter  sound  to  arrest  the  awful  prepara- 
tions for  their  burial,  while  they  are  yet  f\illy 
aware  not  merely  of  the  actions  of  those 
around  them,  but  of  the  idea  that  is  the 
motive  of  such  action. 

Jane  paused  in  her  bathing  to  reply  to 
Miss  Thornton's  question. 

**  She'd  have  been  safe  enough,  miss,  if  she*d 
stayed  in  the  di-awing-room, or  come  up. to 
US ;  we  were  in  the  front  garret,  and  could 
see  it  all,  out  of  haim's  way." 

"Where  was  she  then?"  said  Fanny, 
drawing  nearer  by  slow  decrees  as  she  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Margaret's 
pale  face. 

"Just  before  the  front  door,  with  master  V* 
said  Jane,  significantly. 

"  With  John !  with  my  brother !  How  did 
she  get  there  1 " 

"Nay,  miss,  that's  not  fbr  me  to  say," 
answered  Jane,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her 
head. 

"  Sarah  did" 


"Sarah  whatl"  said  Fanny,  with  im- 
patient curiosity. 

Jane  resumed  her  bathing,  as  if  what  Sarah 
did  or  said  was  not  exactly  the  thing  she 
liked  to  repeat. 

"Sarah  whati"  asked  Fanny,  sharply. 
"  Don't  speak  in  these  half  sentences,  or  I 
can't  understuid  you.** 

"Well,  miss,  since  you  will  have  it,  Sarah, 
you  see,  was  in  the  best  place  for  seeing, 
being  at  the  right-hand  window;  and  she 
says,  and  said  at  the  very  time  too,  that  she 
saw  Miss  Hale  with  her  arms  about  master^s 
neck,  hugging  him  before  all  the  people." 

**  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Fanny.  "  I  know 
she  cares  for  my  brother ;  any  one  can  see 
that ;  and  I  dare  say  she'd  give  her  eyes  if 
he'd  many  her, — ^which  he  never  will,  I  can 
tell  her.  But  I  don't  believe  she'd  be  so  bold 
and  forward  as  to  pat  her  arms  round  his 
neck." 

"  Poor  youne  lady !  she's  paid  for  it  dearly 
if  she  did.  It^  my  belief  that  the  blow  has 
given  her  such  an  ascendancy*  of  blood  to  the 
head  as  she'll  never  get  the  oetter  from.  She 
looks  like  a  corpse  now." 

"  Oh  I  wish  mamma  would  come !  "  said 
Fanny,  wringing  her  hands.  "  I  never  was 
in  the  room  with  a  dead  person  before." 

'^  Stay,  miss  !  She's  not  dead :  her  eye- 
lids are  quivering,  and  here's  wet  tears 
arcoming  down  her  cheeks.  Speak  to  her, 
Miss  Fanny ! " 

"  Are  you  better  nowl "  asked  Fanny,  in 
a  quavering  voice. 

No  answer  ;  no  sign  of  recognition ;  but  a 
faint  piuk  colour  returned  to  her  lips, 
although  the  rest  of  her  face  was  ashen 
pale. 

Mrs.  Thornton  came  hurriedly  in  with  the 
nearest  surgeon  she  could  find. 

"  How  is  she  ?  Are  you  better,  my  dear  ? " 
as  Mamiret  opened  her  filmiy  eyes,  and  gazed 
dreamily  at  her.  "Here  is  Mr.  Lowe  come 
to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Thornton  spoke  loudly  and  distinctly, 
as  to  a  deaf  person.  Margaret  tried  to  rise, 
and  drew^  her  ruffled,  luxuriant  hair  in- 
stinctively over  the  cut. 

"I  am  better  now,"  said  she,  in  a  very 
low,  faint  voice.    "  I  was  a  little  sick." 

She  let  him  take  her  hand  and  feel  her 
pulse.  The  bright  colour  came  for  a  moment 
into  her  face,  as  he  asked  to  examine  the 
wound  in  her  forehead ;  and  she  glanced  up 
at  Jane,  as  if  shrinking  from  her  inspection 
more  than  from  the  doctor's. 

"It  is  not  much,  I  think.  I  am  better 
now.    I  must  go  home." 

"  Not  until  I  have  applied  some  strips  of 
plaster,  and  you  have  rested  a  little." 

She  sat  down  hastily,  without  another 
word,  and  allowed  it  to  be  bound  up. 

"  Now,  if  you  please,"  said  she,  "  I  must 
go.  Mamma  will  not  see  it,  I  think.  It  is 
under  the  hair,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Quite ;  no  one  could  telL'* 
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**  But  you  must  not  go,"  saod  Mrs. 
Thornton,  impatiently.  "You  are  not  fit 
to  go." 

"  I  must," aaidMarffaret,  decide^.  *frhink 
of  mamma.  If  they  should  hear  Besides, 

I  must  CO,**  said  she,  vehemently.  **!  can- 
not stay  liere.    May  I  ask  for  a  eab  ?  ** 

"You  are  quite  flushed  and  feverish," 
observed  Mr.  lK>we. 

"  It  is  only  witli  being  here  when  I  do  so 
want  to  go.  The  aiiv-getting  away  would 
do  me  more  good  than  anything^"  plecMled 
she. 

"  I  really  believe  it  is  as  she  says,"  Mr. 
Lowe  replied.  "  If  her  mother  is  so  ill  as 
you  told  me  on  the  way  here,  it  may  be  very 
serious  if  she  hears  of  this  riot,  and  does  not 
see  her  daughter  back  at  the  time  she 
expects.  The  injury  is  not  deep.  I  will 
fetch  a  cab,  if  your  servants  are  still  afraid 
to  go  out." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  said  Margaret  "It 
will  do  me  more  good  than  anvthing.  It  is 
the  air  of  this  room  that  makes  me  feel  so 
miseraWe." 

She  leant  back  on  the  80&,  and  doeed  her 
eyes.  Fanny  beckoned  her  mother  out  of  the 
room,  and  told  her  something  that  made  her 
equally  anxious  with  Margaret  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter.  Not  that  she  ftilly 
believed  Fanny's  statement ;  but  she  credited 
enough  to  make  her  manner  to  Margaret 
appear  very  much  constrained,  at  wishing  her 
good-bye. 

Mr.  Lowe  returned  in  the  cab. 

"If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  see  you 
home,  iiiss  Hale.  The  streets  are  not  very 
quiet  yet" 

Margaret's  thoughts  were  quite  alive 
enough  to  the  present  to  make  her  desirous 
of  getting  rid  o^  both  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  cab 
betore  she  reached  Crampton  Crescent,  for 
fear  of  alarming  her  fatner  and  mother. 
Beyond  that  one  aim  she  would  not  look. 
That  ugly  dream  of  insolent  words  spoken 
about  herself  could  never  be  forgotten — but 
could  be  put  aside  till  she  was  stronger — ^for. 
oh !  she  was  very  weak ;  and  her  mina 
sought  for  some  present  fact  to  steady  itself 
upon,  and  keep  itself  from  utterly  losing 
consciousness  in  another  hideous^  sickly 
swoon. 

CHAFTIIR  VBB  TWVNTT-nBnRD. 

MARGARin?  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
when  Mr.  Thornton  came  in,  his  face  all 
a-glow. 

"I  could  not  come  sooner:  the  super- 
intendent would Where  is  she  t "    He 

looked  around  the  dining-room,  and  then 
almost  fiercely  at  his  mother,  who  was 
quietly  re-arranging  the  disturbed  furniture, 
and  did  not  instantly  reply.  "Where  is 
Miss  Hale  ?  "  asked  he  agam. 

"  Gone  home,"  said  she,  rather  shortly. 

"Gone  home!" 

"Yes.    She  was  a  great  deal  better.    In- 


deed, I  don't  believe  it  was  so  very  much  of 
a  hurt ;  only  some  people  faint  at  the  least 
thing." 

"  I  am  sorry  she  is  gone  home,"  said  he, 
walking  uneasily  about  "She  could  not 
hare  been  fit  for  it" 

"She  said  she  was;  and  Mr.  Lowe  sidd 
she  was.    I  went  for  him  myself." 

"Thank  you,  mother."  He  stopped,  and 
partly  held  out  his  hand  to  give  her  a  grate- 
ful shake.  But  she  did  not  notice  the  move* 
ment 

"What  have  you  done  with  your  Irish 
people  1 " 

•  Sent  to  the  Dn^n  for  a  good  meal  for 
them,  poor  wretches.  And  then,  luckily,  I 
caught  Father  Grady,  and  Tve  asked  him  in 
to  speak  to  them,  and  dissuade  them  from 
coing  off  in  a  body.  How  did  Miss  Hale  go 
home )    Tm  sure  she  could  not  walk." 

"She  had  a  cab.  Everything  was  done 
properly,  even  to  the  paying.  iZt  us  talk  of 
something  else,  ^e  has  caused  disturbance 
enough." 

"I  dont  know  where  I  idiould  have  been 
but  for  her." 

"  Are  you  become  so  helpless  as  to  have  to 
be  defended  by  a  girl  ?  "  staked  Mrs.  ^om- 
ton  scornfully. 

He  reddened.  "Not  many  girls  would 
have  taken  the  blows  on  herself  which  were 
meant  for  me.  Meant  with  right  down  good- 
will, too." 

"  A  girl  in  .love  will  do  a  good  deal,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Thornton,  shortly, 

"  Mother ! "  He  made  a  step  forwards ; 
stood  still ;  heaved  with  passion. 

She  was  a  little  startled  at  the  evident 
force  he  used  to  keep  himself  calm.  She  was 
not  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  emotions  she 
had  provoked.  It  was  only  their  violence 
that  was  clear.  Waa  it  anger  ?  His  eyes 
glowed,  his  figure  was  dilated,  his  breath 
came  thick  and  fast.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
joy,  of  anger,  of  pride,  of  glad  surptiae,  of 

g tinting  doubt;  but  ahe  could  not  read  it 
till  it  made  her  imeasy,  as  the  presence  of 
aU  strong  feeling,  of  which  the  cause  is  not 
fully  understooa  or  sympathised  in,  always 
does.  She  went  to  the  sideboard,  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  out  a  duster  which  she 
kept  there  for  any  occasional  purpose.  She 
had  seen  a  drop  of  eau  de  Cologne  on  the 
polished  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  instinctivelY 
sought  to  wipe  it  ofi^  But  she  kept  her  back 
turned  to  her  son  much  longer  than  was 
necessary ;  and  when  she  spoke  her  voloe 
seemed  unusual  and  constrained. 

''You  have  taken  some  steps  about  the 
rioters,  I  suppose?  You  donX  apprehend 
any  more  violence,  do  you  1  Where  were 
the  police  1  Never  at  hand  when  they're 
wanted ! " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  saw  three  or  four 
of  them,  when  the  pites  gave  way,  struggling 
and  beating  about  m  fine  fashion ;  and  more 
came  running  up  just  when  the  yard  was 
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dearin^.    I  miglit  have  giTen  soae  of  the 
liellows  in  charge  then  if  I  had  had  my  wits 
about  me.    Bat  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
l^enty  of  people  ean  idemtify  then.** 

"<  But  wont  they  com*  back  to-night  I** 

''I'm  going  to  see  about  a  niffieieut  guard 
for  the  prerndsea  I  hare  apfxrinted  to  meet 
Captain  fianbury  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
atatt(m.*' 

^  Ton  miMt  haT»  soikm  tea  fint.** 

<<Tea  (  Yea,  I  auppose  I  mmst.  1%*b  half- 
paat-Bix,  and  I  may  be  out  for  some  time. 
Don't  sit  up  fnxr  ma,  mother.*' 

"You  expect  me  to  go  to  bed  before  I 
have  eeett  yon  eale^  do  you  )  ** 

''Well,  perhaps  not"  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  ^  But,  if  I  bare  time,  I  shall  go 
round  by  Orampton,  after  I  have  armnged 
witii  tiie  police  am)  seen  Hamper  and  Chmc- 
son."  Their  eyes  met ;  tbey  looked  at  each 
other  intently  for  a  minute.  Theft  ^e 
asked: 

^  Why  are  you  going  round  by  Crampton  t  *^ 

''To  ask  after  Miss  Hale.** 

^  I  will  send*  Williams  must  take  the 
water-bed  she  came  to  ask  for.  He  shall 
inquire  how  she  is." 

**  I  must  go  myself** 

**  Not  mei*ely  to  ask  how  Miss  Hale  is  9  ** 

^  No,  not  merely  for  that.  I  want  to  thank 
her  for  the  way  in  which  she  stood  between 
me  and  tiie  mob.** 

"What  made  you  go  down  at  all?  It 
was  putting  your  head  into  the  li<m*s 
mouth !  '* 

He  glanced  sharply  at  her ;  saw  that  she 
did  not  know  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Margaret  in  the  drawing-room;  and 
replied  by  another  question  : 

^  Shall  you  be  afraid  to  be  left  without  roe 
until  I  can  get  some  of  the  police ;  or  had 
we  better  send  Williams  for  them  now,  and 
Uiey  could  be  her»  by  the  time  we  have  done 
tea  ?  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  must 
be  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 

Mrs.  Thornton  left  the  room.  Her  ser- 
vants wondered  at  her  direetions,  usually  so 
sharply-cut  and  decided,  now  ccmfused  and 
uncertain.  Mr.  Thornton  remained  in  the 
dining-room,  trying  to  think  of  tho  busiBess 
he  had  to  do  at  the  polkc'^office,  and  in 
reality  thinking  of  Margaret.  Everything 
seem^  dim  and  vague  beyond^^b^ind — 
besides  the  touch  of  her  arms  round  his 
neck — the  soft  clinging  which  made  the  dark 
eolour  come  and  go  in  his  cheek  as  he 
thought  <^  it. 

The  tea  would  have  been  very  silent,  but 
for  lVmny*s  perpetual  deseripticm  of  her  own 
feelings;  how  she  had  been  alarmed->and 
then  bought  they  were  gone — and  then  felt 
sick  and  6int  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"There,  that's  enough,**  said  her  brother, 
nsing  from  the  table.  **The  reality  was 
enough  for  me.**  He  was  going  to  leave  the 
room,  when  his  mother  stopped  him  with  her 
hand  up<m  his  arm. 


*  You  will  come  back  here  before  you  go 
to  the  Hales*,**  said  she,  itt  a  low,  anxious 
voice* 

**  I  kno>w  what  I  knc^,**  said  Famy  to 
herself. 

''Why I  Will  it  be  too  kte  to  disturb 
tbeml** 

"  John,  come  back  to  me  for  this  one  even- 
ing. It  will  be  late  for  Mrs.  Hale.  But  that 
is  not  it*  To-morrow  you,  will—  Come 
back  to-night,  John!**  She  had  seldom 
pleaded  with  her  son  at  all — she  was  too 
proud  for  that :  but  she  had  never  pleaded  in 
vain. 

**  I  will  return  straight  here  after  I  have 
done  my  businees.  You  will  be  sure  to  in- 
quire after  them  ? — after  her  t  ** 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  by  no  means  a  talkative 
oompcmion  to  Fanny,  nor  yet  was  she  a  good 
list^ier.  But  her  eyes  and  ears  were  keen 
to  see  and  to  listen  to  all  the  details  her  son 
could  ^ve,  as  to  the  steps  hs  had  taken  to 
secure  himself  and  those  whom  he  chose  to 
employ  from  any  repetition  of  the  day*s  out- 
ra^s.  He  clearly  saw  his  object.  Punishment 
acKi  suffering,  were  the  natural  consequences 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  riot.  All 
that  was  necessary,  in  order  that  jH-operty 
should  be  protected,  and  tiiat  the  will  of  the 
proprietor  might  cut  to  his  end,  dean  and 
sharp  as  a  swc^. 

"  Mother !  You  know  what  I  have  got  to 
say  to  Mies  Hale^  to-morrow  1  ** 

The  question  came  upon  her  suddenly, 
during  a  pause  in  which  she,  at  least,  had 
forgotten  Margaret. 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

•*  Yes !  I  do.  I  ou  can  hardly  do  otherwise.'* 

*•  Do  otherwise  !    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that,  after  allowing  her  feelings  so 
to  overcome  her,  I  consider  you  bound  in 
honoinr— ** 

"  Bound  in  honour,"  said  he  scornfully.  **  I 
am  afraid  honour  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
*  Her  feelings  overcome  her !  *  What  feelings 
do  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  Nay,  John,  there  is  no  need  to  be  angry. 
Did  she  not  rush  down,  and  ding  to  you  to 
save  you  from  danger  1  ** 

"  She  did !  **  said  he.  "  But,  mother,"  con- 
tinued he,  stopping  short  in  his  walk  right  in 
front  of  her,  "  I  dSre  not  hope.  I  never  was 
faint-hearted  before ;  but  I  cannot  bdieve 
such  a  creature  cares  for  me.** 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  John.  Such  a  creature  ! 
Why  she  might  be  a  duke's  daughter,  to  hear 
you  speak.  And  what  proof  more  would  you 
have,  I  wonder,  of  her  caring  for  you  ?  I  can 
believe  she  has  had  a  struggle  with  her  aris- 
tocratic way  of  viewing  things  ;  but  I  like 
her  the  better  for  seeing  clearly  at  last.  It  is 
a  good  deal  for  me  to  say,'*  said  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton, smiling  slowly,  while  the  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes ;  "  for  after  to-night  I  stand  second. 
It  was  to  have  you  to  myself,  all  to  myself, 
a  few  hours  longer,  that  I  begged  you  not  to 
go  till  to-morrow  I  " 
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''  Dearest  mother  !  '*  (Still  love  is  selfish, 
and  in  an  instant  he  reverted  to  his  own 
hopes  and  fears  in  a  way  that  drew  the  cold 
creeping  shadow  over  Mrs.  Thornton's  heart.) 
"  But  I  know  she  does  not  care  for  me.  I 
shall  put  myself  at  her  feet — I  must ;  if  it 
were  out  one  chance  in  a  thousand— or  a 
million — I  should  do  it." 

'^  Don't  fear  I "  said  his  mother,  crushing 
down  her  own  personal  mortification  at  the 
little  notice  he  had  taken  of  the  rare  ebullition 
of  her  maternal  feelings — of  the  pang  of 
jealousy  that  betrayed  the  intensity  of  her 
disregarded  love.  **  Don't  be  afraid,"  she 
said,  coldly.  *^  As  far  as  love  may  go  shc^  may 
be  worthy  of  you.  It  must  have  ta^en  a  good 
deal  to  overcome  her  pride.  Don't  be  afraid. 
John,"  said  she,  kissing  him,  as  she  wishea 
him  good  night.  Ana  she  went  slowly  and 
majestically  out  of  the  room.  But  when  she 
got  into  her  own,  she  locked  the  door,  and 
sate  down  to  cry  unwonted  tears. 

Margaret  entered  the  room  (where  her 
father  and  mother  still  sat,  holding  low  con- 
versation together),  looking  very  pale  and 
white.  She  came  close  up  to  them  oefore  she 
could  trust  herself  to  speak. 

"  Mrs.  Thornton  will  send  the  water-bed, 
mamma."f« 

**  Dear,  how  tired  you  look !  Is  it  very  hot, 
Margaret?" 

'^Very  hot,  and  the  streets  are  rather 
rough  with  the  strike." 

Margaret's  colour  came  back  vivid  and 
bright  as  ever ;  but  it  fiaded  away  instantly. 

"Here  has  been  a  message   from    ~ 


Higgins,  asking  you  to  go  to  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Hale.    "  But  1  m  sure  you  look  too  tired." 

"  Yes !  "  said  Margaret.  "  X  am  tired.  I 
•cannot  go.'* 

She  was  very  silent  and  trembling  while 
she  made  tea.  She  was  thankful  to  see  her 
fatlier  so  much  occupied  with  her  mother 
as  not  to  notice  her  looks.  Even  after  her 
mother  went  to  bed,  he  was  not  content  to  be 
absent  from  her,  but  undertook  to  read  her 
to  sleep.    Margai'et  was  alone. 

"Now  I  will  think  of  it — now  I  will 
remember  it  all.  I  could  not  before — ^I  dared 
not."  She  sat  still  in  her  chair,  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  knees,  her  lips  compressed,  her 
eyes  fixed  as  one  who  sees  a  vision.  She 
drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  I,  whonate  scenes — ^I,  who  have  despised 
people  for  showing  emotion — who  have 
thought  them  wanting  in  self-control — I  went 
down,  and  must  needs  throw  myself  into  the 
mS16e,  like  a  romantic  fool !  Did  I  do  any 
good  ?  They  would  have  gone  away  without 
me,  I  dare  say."  But  this  was  over-leaping 
the  rational  conclusion,  as  in  an  instant  her 
well-poised  judgment  felt.  "No,  perha^ 
they  would  not.  I  did  some  good.  But 
what  possessed  me  to  defend  that  man  as  if 
he  were  a  helpless  child  !  Ah  1 "  said  she, 
clenching    her  hands    together,    ^it  is  no 


wonder  those  people  thought  I  was  in  love 
with  him,  after  disgracing  myself  in  that 
way.  I  in  love — ^and  with  him  too  1 "  Her 
pale  cheeks  suddenly  became  one  flame  of 
fire ;  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  When  she  took  them  away  her 
palms  were  wet  with  scalding  tears. 

"  Oh  how  low  I  am  fallen  that  they  should 
say  that  of  me  !  I  could  not  have  been  so 
brave  for  any  one  else,  just  because  he  was 
80  utterly  indifferent  to  me — i^  indeed,  I  do 
not  positively  dislike  him.  It  made  me  the 
more  anxious  that  there  should  be  fair  play 
on  each  side  ;  and  I  could  see  what  fair  play 
was.  It  was  not  fiur,"  said  she  vehemently, 
"  that  he  should  stand  there  sheltered,  await- 
ing the  soldiers,  who  might  catch  those  poor 
maddened  creatures  as  in  a  trap — without  an 
efibrt  on  his  part,  to  bring  them  to  reason. 
And  it  was  worse  than  unfair  for  them  to  set 
on  him  as  they  threatened.  I  would  do  it 
again,  let  who  will  say  what  they  like  of  me. 
If  I  saved  one  blow,  one  cruel,  angry  action, 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  conmiitted, 
I  did  a  woman's  work.  Let  them  insult  my 
maiden  pride  as  they  will — I  walk  pure 
before  God !  " 

She  looked  up,  and  a  noble  peace  seemed 
to  descend  and  calm  her  face,  till  it  was 
^stiller  than  chiselled  marble." 

Dixon  came  in : 

"If  you  please.  Miss  Margaret,  here's  the 
water-bed  from  Mrs.  Thornton's.  It*s  too 
late  for  to-night,  I'm  afraid,  for  miasus  is 
nearly  asleep:  but  it  will  do  nicely  for 
to-morrow." 

"  Very,"  said  Margaret  "  You  must  send 
our  best  thanks." 

Dixon  left  the  room  for  a  moment. 

"If  you  plf>afle.  Miss  Margaret,  he  says 
he's  to  ask  particular  how  you  are.  I  think 
he  must  mean  missus ;  but  he  says  his  last 
words  were  to  ask  how  Miss  Hale  was." 

"  Me  ! "  said  Margaret,  drawing  herself 
up.  "  I  am  quite  well.  Tell  him  I  am  per- 
feddj  well."  But  her  complexion  was  as 
deadly  white  as  her  handkerchief ;  and  her 
head  ached  intensely. 

Mr.  Hale  now  came  in.  ECe  had  left  his 
sleeping  wife  ;  and  wanted,  as  Margaret  saw, 
to  be  amused  and  interested  by  something 
that  she  was  to  tell  him.  With  sweet 
patience  did  she  bear  her  pain,  without  a 
word  of  complaint ;  and  rummaged  up  num- 
berless small  subjects  for  conversation — all 
except  the  riot,  and  that  she  never  named 
once.    It  turned  her  sick  to  think  of  it 

"Good  night,  Margaret.  I  have  every 
chance  of  a  good  night  myself,  and  you  are 
looking  very  pale  with  your  watching.  I 
shall  call  Dixon  if  your  mother  needs  any- 
thing. Do  you  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  like  a 
top  ;  for  I'm  sure  you  need  it,  poor  child  !" 

"  Good  night,  papa." 

She  let  her  colour  go — the  forced  smile 
fade  away— the  eyes  grow  dull  with  heavy 
pain.    She  released  her  strong  will  from  its 
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laborious  task.     Ull  monilng  she  might  feel 
ill  and  ^eary. 

She  lay  down  and  never  stirred.  To  move 
hand  or  foot,  or  even  so  much  as  one  finger, 
would  have  been  an  exertion  beyond  the 
powers  of  either  volition  or  motion.  She  was 
so  tired  so  stunned,  that  she  thought  she 
never  slept  at  all;  her  feverish  thoughts 
passed  and  repassed  the  boundary  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  and  kept  their  own 
miserable  identity.  She  could  not  be  alone, 
prostrate,  powerless  as  she  was,^a  cloud  of 
faces  looked  up  at  her,  giving  her  no  idea  of 
fierce  vivid  an^er.  or  of  personal  danger,  but 
a  deep  sense  of  shame  that  she  shoiud  thus 
be  the  object  of  universal  regard — a  sense  of 
shame  so  acute  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  would 
£Bdn  have  burrowed  into  the  earth  to  hide 
herself  and  yet  could  not  escape  out  of  that 
unwinking  glare  of  many  eyes. 


CHIP. 


OUR  RUSSIAN  RELATIONS. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Danson  tells  us^  in  a  paper  re- 
cently read  before  the  Statistical  Society  on 
Our  Commeroe  with  Bussia,  that,  while 
Great  Britain  exports  goods  to  the  annual 
value  of  sixty  shillings  ror  ev^ry  inhabitant, 
and  France  to  the  value  <^  thirty-three 
shillings  per  individual,  the  shipments  from 
Bussia  amount  to  no  more  than  four  shillings 
and  twopence  per  head.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting at  this  time  to  understand  our  own 
trading  relations  with  Bussia,  since  the  war 
must  &ect  the  price  of  the  articles  derived 
from  that  source.  Her  principal  exports  to 
Great  Britain  are  sprain  ana  flour  to  the 
value  of  three  and  a  half  millicms  sterling  per 
annum ;  tallow  two  and  a  quarter  millions ; 
flax  and  linseed  two  and  a  half  millions ; 
hemp  one  million ;  sundries  one  million. 
TataX  ten  and  a  quarter  millions.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Bussian  pe(^le  are  customers 
to  us  for  not  more  than  four  millions  in  value; 
the  difference  or  balance  of  trade  being  made 
up  to  them  by  remittances  in  cash. 

By  observing  of  what  these  four  millions 
worth  of  goods  are  composed,  and  in  what 
manner  they  are  distributed  for  consumption, 
we  obtain  some  insight  into  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  Bussian  people.  About  one 
third  of  these  imports  is  composed  of  tropical 
or  southern  produce,  and  is  entirely  con- 
sumed by  the  nobility  of  the  land.  Another 
third  is  equally  imported  for  their  behoof 
and  consists  of  manuflBkctured  goods  of  silk, 
cotton,  linen  and  wool :  the  nobles  scorning 
to  use  the  home-made  fistbrics,  pay  no  regard  to 
the  enormous  prohibitory  duties  levied  on 
these  imports.  Another  third  is  made  up  of 
salt,  which  finds  its  way  amongst  both  rich  and 
poor,  and  of  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton, 
silk,  and  dyes,  for  the  supply  of  the  highly 
protected  native  manufactures.    It  is  there- 


fore not  without  justice  that  the  remark  has 
been  made  by  a  writer  on  Bussia,  that  the 
peasantry  produce  the  exports  and  the  nobi- 
lity consume  the  imports. 

The  exports  fi*om  Bussia  to  this  country 
are  tallow,  to  the  extent  of  seventy-two  per 
cent  of  our  entire  imports  of  that  article ; 
flax  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-six  per 
cent ;  hemp  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-two 
per  cent,  and  grain  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
per  cent.  The  supplies  of  Bussian  flax  have 
mcreased  of  late  years  at  the  rate  of  only 
five  per  cent,  our  other  foreign  supplies 
havmg  augmented  by  forty  per  cent ;  and 
whilst  Bussian  tallow  has  decreased  by  twenty 
per  cent,  other  tallows  have  increased  one 
hundred  per  cent. 


BULLFBOG. 

I  CLAiH  to  be  a  free-bom  Briton.  I  have 
been  told  I  am,  so  many  times,  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent persons^from  so  many  platforms,  news- 
paper columns,  and  honourable  houses,  to 
which  honourable  gentlemen  come  down  on 
purpose  to  tell  me  that  I  am  free  and  a  Briton, 
that  I  have  grown  quite  to  believe  in  my 
freedom  and  my  British  birth.  I  believe  iu 
them  implicitly  and  without  reservation. 

I  say,  I  am  a  free-bom  Briton,  and  I 
am  proud  of  it.  I  pay  my  taxes, — a  few  with 
pleasure,  more  with  reluctance,  some  with 
grambling  and  aversion ;  but  I  do  pay  them 
all,  somehow.  I  know  that  my  house  is  my 
castle ;  that  the  blackest  bondsman  landing 
on  my  shores  becomes  free  ;  that  my  repre- 
sentative system  does  (in  a  certain  bungling 
manner)  represent  me,  my  wife  and  children, 
my  wants  and  wishes;  that  my  ministers 
only  hold  ofiSce  during  good  behaviour  ;  that 
my  press  is  free  as  Sxe  air  I  breathe ;  that 
the  Queen  cannot  shut  me  out  of  her  parks 
(even  if  she  wished  to  do  so,  of  any  such  in- 
tention of  doing  which  I  entirely  acquit  the 
illustrioui^  lady) ;  that  the  Woods  and  Forests 
cannot  shut  me  out  of  Westminster  Hall,  nor 
the  sheriff  out  of  the  gallery  of  the  Old 
Bailey, — at  least  that  they  cannot  legally  da 
so^  though  they  do  shut  me  out  from  time  ta 
time  on  the  pretexts  of  half-crowns,  interest- 
ing murder  trials,  &c  I  know  that  I  am 
legally  free  and  independent ;  that  I  have  & 
legal  guardian  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  three 
le|ral  nursing  mothers  in  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners ;  that  all  in  this  great  Bes  Publica 
is  done  for  me  and  by  m&— The  People. 

It  is  because  I  know  this,  and  have  read 
and  sung  Bule  Britannia,  chorusing  till  I  was 
hoarse  &at  Britons  never,  never,  never  will 
be  slaves,  that  I  am  determined  not  to  submit 
to  the  tyranny  of  Bullfrog.  Who  is  Bull- 
frog I  should  like  to  know,  that  he  is  to 
dictate  to  me  how  I  am  to  act  and  speak  and 
think ;  whom  I  am  to  like  and  dislike ;  what 
I  am  to  read  and  write ;  what  I  am  to  eat. 
drink,  and  avoid ;  whom  I  am  to  recognise  ana 
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whom  to  cut?     Who   is  Bullfrog,  that  he 
should  stand  at  my  elbow,  a  thousand  times 
more  exigent  and  obtrusive  than  Sancho*s 
physician,  and   with  his  puny  b&ton   wave 
away  the  viands  that  I  love,— nay,  with  even 
more  insolence  and  pretension  than  the  Bara- 
tarian  practitioner,  insist  upon  my  gorging 
myself  with  meats  of  his  selection — meats 
which  my  stomach  rebels  against  and  my 
soxil  abhors  ?  Is  it  because  Bullfrog  is  related 
by  the  mother's  side  to  the  Bellows  family, 
and  is  a  distant  connection  of  the  Blowers, 
and  the  Puffs,  and  the  Biatants  ?    Is  it  be- 
cause he  married  Miss  Hogg  (of  the  Whole- 
combe  family),  that  I  am  to  pin  my  faith  on 
Bullfrog,  and  reverence  his  dicta  in  aU  matters 
of  taste  as  well  as  conduct,  and  accept  him  as 
my  arbiter  elegantiarum, — my  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  fnend !    Am  I  to  giye  up  my 
convictions,    to   abandon    my    preconceived 
notions,  to  write  myself  down  an  ass,  which 
is  a  himdred  degrees  worse  than  being  written 
down  one  by  som^ebody  else  ?    Am  I  to  see 
through  Bullfroff 's  specUcles ;  to  ride  behind 
him  on  his  hobbyhorse  and  a  pillion;    to 
stand  in  his  shoes ;  be  fed  with  mind-pap 
from  his  spoon,  and  learn  my  ABC  from  his 
hornbook  1  No,  not  for  a  thousand  Bullfrogs. 
It  is  my  steadfast  opinion  that  the  Brituh 
public  are  not  only  in  danger  of  falling  under 
the  tyranny  of  Bullfrog,  but  that  a  consider- 
able section  of  them  are  absolutely  subjeot  to 
his  huBuliating  domination.  Not  believing  ia» 
or  setting  the  slightest  store  by  the  omnions 
of  Bullfrog,  I  am  sensible  thalt  he  has  legions 
of  du^es,  Mmirers,  and  adherents.    I  deplore 
this.     I  consider  Bullfrog  to  be  a  shallow, 
conceited,  mischievous  impostor^  and  I  de- 
nounce  him  as  such.    I  don't  care  about  his 
being  on  visiting    terms  with    Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  and  having  Dangle  ftnd  Sneer  at 
his  elbcrw.    I  don't  care  for  his  kinsman  Mr. 
Pufi's  tragedy,  in  which  the  heroine  goes  mad 
in  wiiite  satin  and  the  confidant  in  white 
linen.    I  don't  care  for  his  having  the  "  press 
under  his  thumb **  (as  he  boasts);   for  his 
telling  me  "  what  they  say  at  ikke  dubs ;"  for 
his  a&er-dinner  speeches;   for  his  platform 
speeches;   for  his  stage  speeches;    for  his 
pulpit  speeches ;  for  hw  advertisements,  pla- 
csurds,  posters,  slips,    cards,    circulars,   fuod 
handbilla.    I  won't  believe  in  his  coats,  his 
hats,  his  cookery,  his  books,  his  patriotism^ 
his  piUs,   his  temperance,    his   acoomplish- 
m^its  as  a  linguist,  his  leaders,  his  travels 
I  don't  know   how  far  beyond  the  Booky 
Mountains,  has  aesthetic  tragedies,  his  poetry 
(spasmodic   or  oUiyerwise),  his  pictures,   his 
lectures,  his  Shakespearean  impersonationa, 
Ins  Seers  (of  Poughkeepsie  or  otherwise),  his 
remedial  measures,  and  his  finality.  I  snap 
my  fingers  at  the  statistics  which  he  Tomits ; 
I  scorn  his  tables  that  tttzn,  his  ehefibniers 
that  ai]gue,  and  his  music-stools  that  reason. 
Let    him  pass    acts    of  parlianMnt,  I    will 
drive  six-in-hand  through  them,  till  they  are 
repealed.     Let  Imn  croak,  puii^  blow,  and 


swell  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  ha  will  burst  at 
last,  and  his  marsh  will  know  him  no  more. 

For  Bullfrog  would  not  be  BuUirog  if  he 
were  not  contmually  emulating  that  emerited 
prototype  of  his  in  the  fable,  and  straining 
till  his  eyes  start  out  of  his  head,  and  the 
froggish  blood  out  of  his  veins,  in  a  miserable 
attempt  to  attain  the  size  and  stature  of  the 
lordly  bull  above  him.  Whenever  a  great  thing 
is  done,  a  great  principle  recognised,  a  ^eat 
man  made  manifest,  forthwith  up  rises  Bull- 
frog from  the  mud  and  the  rushes ;  forthwith 
he  swells  and  swells  and  swells.    He  is  ridi- 
culous of  course  ;  it  would  be  well  enoui^h  if 
he  were  only  ridiculous ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  other  frogs  believe  in  him ;  likewise 
the  toads^  and  the  tadpoles,  and  the  newts :  they 
all  believe  in  him,  and  cry  what  a  fine  frog  he 
is  as  thev  see  him  swell,  and  hear  him  roar  (for 
your  Bullfrog  can  roar  lustily) — till  he  bursts. 
When   a    few    learned    and    pious    men 
possibly  vain,   perhap   mistaken,  certainly 
enthusiastic,   obviously  disinterested,  pai-ted 
from  the  church  that  reared,  and  the  schools 
of  learning  that  nurtured  them,  then,  from 
afar  off,  uprose  Bullfrog,  and  swelled    and 
roared.    Bullfrog  gave  up  no  fat  living  :  not 
he.    Prebend  he  stuck  to,  and  fellowship  ha 
held  on  to  with  prehensile  tenacity ;  but  he 
parted  his  hair  down  the  middle,  and  allowed 
it  to  grow  down  his  back ;  he  left  oS  wearins 
collars  to  his  coat,  collars  to  his  skirt,  and 
bows  to  his  neckcloth ;  ibe  fastened  his  waist- 
coat behind ;  abjured  pomatosi ;  shav^  three 
times  a  day ;   cut  out  a  large  cross  m  red 
cloth,  and  pasted  it  on  his  prayer-book ;  and 
dated  his  latters  Feast  of  St.  Puteipotte,  £ve 
of  St.  GiUes.    He  did  not  read  the  Fathers, 
but  he  quoted  them.    He  dined  upon  parched 
peas  twioe  a  week,  and  was  suspected  of  wear- 
ing vegetables  of  that  description  in  his  patent 
leather  boots.    He  did  not  cond^nu  while 
mildly  refraining  from  absolutely  approving 
the  wearing  of,  mix  shirts,  spiked  girdles^  and 
sackcloth  drawers.     He  talked  of  lectern^ 
piscintty    pyx^    octaves,    novenas^   matin£L 
vespers,  and  complins.     He  almost  ruined 
himself  in  the  purchase  of  flowers  for  the 
communion-table  of  his  quiet,  humble,  little 
country  church.    He  preached  in  a  surplic^ 
and  put  the  ragged  little  boys  of  the  village 
into  surpliees  too,  and   made  them   chant 
drearily,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  white- 
headed  organist  and  the  parish  derk.    He 
made  more  bows  than  a  dancing-^naster,  and 
went  throu^  ittore  postures  than  an  acrobat^ 
in  the  solemn*  simple  Xituiigy.     He  wrote 
foolish    letters  to    his   bishop,  and  fodish 
pamphlets  Cmt  the  benefit  of  ms  buttermajBu 
He  iiiiared,  with  lap-dogs^  bearded  musio- 
masters,   and  quadc<Klocton^  ih»  capricious 
admiration  of   wheezy  dowagers  ana  senti- 
mental yonii^  ladies  with  long  auburn  ringlets. 
In  ahort'-^-wnat  i»eurio«s,bnt  perfectly  recon- 
ciliJ»ls  with  the  Bullfrog  organiaatioa^he 
made  an  ass  of  himself. 
Bullfrog's   £^pe«b  «ynosure*-the   buU^-is 
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remarkable  for  his  obtiise  Derveraity  in  run- 
ning at  a  gate :  it  is  all  tne  same  to  Bull 
should  the  gate  happen  to  be  a  railway  one, 
with  an  express  train  passing  in  front  of  it^  at 
tiie  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  In  a  parity 
of  perrerseness  the  ecclesiastical  Bullfrog  en- 
deavours to  puff  the  poor  twopenny  wax  taper,  \ 
anent  which,  with  its  attendant  candlestick ' 
there  is  such  a  terrible  pother  between  him 
and  his  bishop,  into  the  dimensions  of  that 
famous  candle  which  Latimer  told  good 
master  Eidley  should  never  be  extinguished 
in  England.  But  it  will  not  do  Bullfrog. 
We  know  which  is  the  twopenny  taper  and 
which  the  church  candle.  You  may  preach 
in  a  surplice,  a  shirt  over  your  clothes,  like  a 
Whiteboy,  a  smock-frock,  a  flournaack,  or  a 
harleqmn's  jacket,  if  you  like ;  you  may 
make  such  reverences  and  gyrations  before 
carved  screens  and  ornamental  brass-work 
as  may  warrant  your  being  mistaken  for 
my  friend  Saltimbanque  tumbling  over  head 
and  ears  in  the  booth  yonder;  you  mav 
wear  your  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  behind, 
before,  or  twisted  into  a  t^dl,  after  the 
Chinese  fashion;  you  may  mortify  yourself 
with  fasts,  macerations,  vi^ls,  and  disciplines, 
tin  you  become  as  emacia^d  as  Jean  Baptiste 
Whatshisname,  the  living  skeleton  (a  dead 
skeleton  now,  I  opine) ;  you  may  publidi 
whole  libraries  of  controversial  portmanteaus, 
bandboxes,  and  Cheshire  cheese  wrappers, 
but  you  shall  not  ride  over  me,  Bullfrog. 

I  am  a  free-bom  Briton  (I  think  I  observed 
that  before)  and  I  hate  cant — which  is  Bull- 
frog. Also  arrogance.  Which  is  Bullfrog. 
Also  the  conceited  puffery  and  exaggeration 
of  ridiculous  and  offensive  ceremonies  into 
rules  of  faith  and  conduct.  Bullfrog  again. 
If  I  am  to  be  a  religious  Briton  let  me  have 
by  aU  means  as  much  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
as  possible ;  but  don't  tell  me  that  there  is 
any  faith,  or  hope,  or  charity  in  the  Reverend 
Bim&og  bribing  the  blackguard,  **  little  Frog- 
geee,**  to  pelt  his  rivals — ^the  billstickers — 
with  rotten  eggs,  on  a  diluted  question 
of  churchwardens    and  canolesticks. 

You  had  better  paint.  Bullfrog.  No  free- 
bom  Briton  in  this  favoured  island  would  be 
happier  than  I  would  be  to  recognise  and 
admire  a  good,  a  great  picture  from  your 
pencil  And  though  I  denounce  you  by  times, 
as  an  imitator,  I  would  in  no  case  decry  imi- 
tation in  art  where  imitation  is  associated 
wi^  study,  with  appreciation,  with  progress. 
Copy,  follow,  dwell  upon  those  grand  old 
masters  of  the  Log^ie  and  Stanze,  ^mose  foot- 
steps echo  through  the  corridors  of  Time. 
Pin  your  faith  upon  a  Giotto  or  a  Cimabue. 
Cry  with  Gainsborough  that  you  are  going  to 
heaven,  and  that  Vandyke  is  of  the  com- 
|ttny ;  paraphrase  Erasmus,  and  say,  ^  Sancte 
Bafaelle,  orate  pro  nobis  ; ''  be  a  disci^e,  and 
a  passionate  one,  of  the  colourists  of  Venice, 
the  draughtsmen  of  Florence,  and  the  thinkers 
of  Home.  Do  this.  Bullfrog,  and  I  will  imme- 
diately change  my  name  from  Muggins  to 


MsDcenas,  and  give  you  oonunissions  for  can- 
vases fifty  feet  by  twenty,  the  painting  of  which 
shall  last  you  Hfe  long,  and  nmke  you  a  mil- 
lionnaire.  But  you  can't  do  it,  Bullfrog. 
Here  are  two  or  three  good  and  true  young 
men.  Scholars,  enthusiasts,  thinkers ;  indefa- 
tigable in  study,  triumphant  in  performance. 
They  paint  pictures  in  which  the  subtle  delicacy 
of  thought  and  poetical  feeling,  aims  itself 
against  the  world  in  the  chain-mail  of  reality. 
&cauae  these  painters  depict  with  minute 
fidelity  the  minutest  accessories  to  .the  story 
they  tell ;  because  they  conquer  the  mani- 
pulated representation  of  the  mortar  between 
the  bricks,  the  reticulations  of  the  leaves,  the 
bloom  on  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  the  riMldle 
on  the  sheep,  the  pores  of  the  flesh,  the  re- 
fleddon  of  the  £ace  m  the  glass  and  the  form  in 
the  water ;  therefore  Bullfrog,  who  thinks  he 
had  better  paint  and  be  a  broUier  too,  perches 
himself  on  the  tonmost  peak  of  the  easel, 
and  begins  to  swell  and  croak  for  brother- 
hood. "  Let  us  have  the  B.  R  B.,  the  Beauty 
in  Bricks  Brotherhood,"  says  Bullfrog.  No 
more  aerial  perspective,  no  more  middle 
distance,  no  more  drawing  from  the  antique, 
no  more  classical  landscape ;  have  we  not  the 
bricks  in  the  workhouse-wall  opposite,  to 
study  from  ?  Axe  they  not  real  1  Go  for 
reality.  Go  for  a  basket  of  sprats  with  every 
osier  in  the  basket  and  every  scale  on  the 
sprats,  because  the  basket  is  a  basket, 
and  the  sprats  axe  sprats.  Go  for  bad 
di-awing,  because  you  cannot  draw ;  for  grimy 
colour,  because  a  factory  chimney  is  grimy ;  for 
violently  inharmonious  colour,  because  a 
yellow  bonnet  with  scarlet  poppies  in  it, 
though  producing  a  violent  ana  inharmonious 
effec^  is  real.  Go  for  ugliness,  because  ugli- 
ness is  oft^itimes  terribly  real,  and  because 
you  cannot  depict  beauty.  Eeality  is  ugly 
(sometimes)  and  must  be  faithfully  rendered 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  B.  B.  B., 
certainly.  A  laystaU  is  ugly ;  a  wretched, 
tagged,  untaught,  street  Arab  boy  is  ugly ;  but 
you,  miserable  Bullfrog,  can  you  paint,  can 
you  even  imderstand,  the  beauties  of  the  gold 
and  silver  skies,  the  leafy  woods,  the  spangled 
and  jewelled  fields,  the  sounding  sea? 

It  is  because  I  wish  the  character  of  Bull- 
frog to  be  thoroughly  known  (with  a  view  to 
his  being  as  thorou^y  exposed  and  ultimately 
demolished)  that  I  now  call  attention  from 
his  mischievous  imitative  foolery  to  his  more 
mischievous  imitative  roguery.  It  is  the 
delight  of  this  reptile  friend  of  mine  to 
foist  delusions  on  the  public  mind ;  to 
pass  off  brainless  impostors  for  transcendant 
geniuses;  to  exaggerate  back-stairs  scanmag- 
gery  intoffrave  conspiracies ;  to  set  ignorance 
and  impuoence  and  conceit,  side  by  side  with 
wit  and  learning  and  pathos ;  to  persuade 
Pennywhistle  tfiit  the  eyes  of  Europe  aie 
upon  him ;  to  tell  Eartnworm  that  forty 
centuries  look  down  upon  him  from  the  pyra- 
mids ;  to  elevate  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley 
Street  into  the  people  of  England. 
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•  ^Bullfrog  must  be  literary,  of  oottrte.  Here 
is  a  brave  but  tender-hearted  Christian  gen<* 
tlewoman,  who  sits  down  and  writes  as  a 
good  book  upon  a  subject  fb»t  must 
come  home  to  every  Christian  iMm  and 
woman  in  this  working  world.  Suppose 
we  call  the  book  the  great  Patagonian 
novel.  Bullfrog  is  on  the  alert  He  has  his 
pen  ready  nibbed,  his  distending  apparatus 
m  first-rate  wotking  order.  He  covers  the 
dead  walls  and  hoardings  with  gicantic 
announcements  of  the  forthcoming  publica- 
tion of  the  great  titDB-Patagonm0  novel 
—the  Scavenger.  Twelve  million  copies 
sold  m  twelve  weeks,  llfty-five  llKNisand 
cambric  pocket-handerohiefe,  and  forty -eight 
thousand  phials  of  sal-volatile  purchased  in 
trans-Patagonia  on  the  illtt  day  of  publica- 
tion. Everybody  ought  to  read  tiie  Sca- 
venger. I  read  it,  and  don't  like  it. 
I  don't  think  much  of  the  oilter  great  Pata- 
gonian novel — the  Mudlark^  though  it  con- 
tains that  exquisitely-sentimental  lyric, 
Little  Dirty's  Song  of  the  Bushliffht  I 
don't  care  for  Gauze  and  Guilt,  Mrs.  Modely's 
great  Crim-Tartar  novel  I  yawn  over  Miss 
Wiredraw's  Passion  and  Pantomim^  ninety- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  e%hty-6iz 
copies  of  which  were  disposed  of  in  the 
space  of  three  days,  four  hours,  nine  ttiinutes, 
and  twelve  seconds.  I  fall  asleep  over 
Miss  Ada  Johnnycake's  Tears,  Treittle,  and 
Terror.  I  find  in  all  these  greai  novels 
little  but  platitudes,  wishy-washy  s«timent, 
contemptible  and  transparent  imitatious 
of  great  exemplars,  and  endless,  drouthy, 
watery-eyed,  maudlin  "talkee."  I  revei^ 
ence  real  pathos  and  real  sentimeat ;  but 
I  scorn  Bullfrog  hiding  his  fiit  fodiish  face 
in  a  pocket  handkerchief  ^squinting  over 
the  comer  thereof  at  the  puhasher's 
ledger),  and  weeping  sham  tears  enouffh 
for  that  lai*ger  reptile  friend  of  his,  the 
crocodile. 

Bullfrog  is  a  noisome  pest  in  every  field  of 
litei-ature.  Young  Flackus,  for  instance 
(Horace  is  his  Christian  name),  is  a  poet 
He  writes  the  most  delicious  ditties,  the  most 
captivating  sonnets.  He  flings  flowers  of 
grace,  and  loveliness,  and  humour,  and 
pathos,  around  him  with  the  most  delightful 
caprice.— bless  him  !  But  sometimes  he  has 
what  the  French  call  lubies.  He  is  dark 
mysterious,  hazy,  vehement  about  nothiug. 
He  is  occasionally  nonsensical  He  grinds 
his  teeth,  and  is  spasmodic  Bullfrog  be- 
holds him,  and  instantly  has  the  stomach- 
ache, and  foams  at  the  mouth.  His  friends 
Bagg,  and  Tatters,  and  Bwvius,  and  Msevius, 
have  frightful  spasms,  roll  on  the  hearthrug, 
and  make  poetry  hideous  by  their  bowlings. 
Bad  grammar,  involved  style,  fogsy  ideas,  inco- 
herent declamation,  wordy  bombast,  pass  (at 
least,  Bullfrog  endeavours  to  make  them  pass) 
current  for  poetry.  Thus,  too,  because  Viking, 
the  great  Nordt-konig  of  philosophy,  is  strong 
and  terrible  to  look  upon ;  because  he  writes 


an  adamantine  stylet  upon  a  plate  of 
iefdi-times  tempered  Steel  ;  because  ha 
knows  what  Thor  said  and  Odin  thought; 
beeause  he  has  so  many  good  words  and  good 
tkouchta  at  his  command  tiiat  he  is  occa- 
fioniuly  troubled  with  the  embarras  de  rich- 
eeses,  and  becomes  complicated;  Brilfirog, 
jAo  has  nothing  whatever  to  eay,  except 
Hhroak,"  attempts  to  oonoeal  his  ignorance 
hf  the  assuming  to  be  complicated. 

You  are  not  to  suppose,  Bttllfro|^  if  I 
Only  adduce  one  more  instance  ef  yoor 
iihii|Bity,  that  I  am  at  iH  at  a  loss  for  sub- 
JiAa,  on  which  to  vent  my  just  indignation 
hgtiitA  you.  There  are  things  I  knew  about 
yo«,  my  friead,  connected  witii  the  Beer 
gyestiop,  the  general  Sunday  question,  the 
whMMlion  question,  the  Colonisation  ques- 
tion^ the  Prison  discipline  question — ^tilings  Ik 
wkidi  you  have  manifesto  enough  rancour, 
iflMMMiv  ^^^  presumption,  to  bring  you  a 
tbMNid  times  to  shame,  if  shame  you  had^ 
or  knew,  or  ever  heard  of. 

hk  ooflunon  with  many  other  free-bom 
BritoMlhave  great  liking  and  respect  foe 
puUic  eanvsements.  I  like  the  sound,  sterling, 
nervous  English  drama — the  good  play,playM 
by  good  actors.  But  if  my  friend  Ciiaries 
Bodger  chooeee  to  get  up  the  second  part  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  at  the  Boyal  Pantechnicon, 
with  the  most  gorgeous  accessories  of  sc^iery, 
costume,  and  decorative  furniture  in  ceneru, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  him,  nor  will  I  stand 
out  for  the  text  the  mere  text,  and  nothing 
butt  the  text.  I  am  for  catholicity ;  but  for 
tflftsttttion  in  oatholicity.  Bope  dancing  is 
geod  in  its  place.  Tumbling  and  posturing 
are  good  (though  painful)  in  their  place.  1 
like  to  see  the  down  steal  sausages  at 
Christmas,  but  not  in  the  awful  play 
scene  in  Hamlet.  Bichardson's  show  is 
admirable ;  Horse-riding  is  capital.  Let 
Bullfrog  fool  himself  with  fire-eaters,  sword- 
swallowers,  ribbon-vomiters,  conjurors,  acro- 
bats, learned  pigs^  live  armadillos,  and  spotted 
girls.  But  do  net  let  Bullfrog  tell  me  that  the 
drama  is  to  be  revived  tiirough  the  agency  of 
the  live  armadillo,  or  that  the  only  hope 
of  the  admirers  of  Shakenpeare,  rests  on  the 
spotted  girl.  Neither  shall  Bullfrog  revive 
the  drama  by  crystal  curtains,  distributions  of 
soup,  coals,  and  counterpanes  to  the  ruffians 
of  Low  Lane,  or  presentations  of  a  glaas 
of  ale  and  a  sandwich  to  every  visitor  to 
the  pit,  and  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and 
trimmings  to  every  occupant  of  a  private 
box.  Herein,  as  in  his  other  presentmentsL 
Bullfrog  swells  and  swells  exceedingly  ;  and 
when  he  is  swollen  to  his  largest  dimensions 
— ^bursts! 
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MR  BULL'S  S0MNAMBX7LIST. 

Ak  tzireBiely  difficult  case  of  sonmam- 
Imlisiiii  occurriDg  in  the  fiimily  of  that 
respected  gentleman  Mr.  Bull,  and  at  the 
present  time  deyeloping  itself  without  any 
Biitigation  of  its  apparently  hopeless 
qripptomsy  will  furnish  the  sul^'eet  of  the 
preseftt  paper.  Apart  ftvat  its  earious 
mohoiogioal  interest,  it  is  worth  inyestSga- 
iion;  as  hnying  caused  and  still  causiog  Mr. 
Bull  great  anxie^  of  mind  when  ho  CUlsinto 
low  spirits.  I  may  obssrv^  as  one  of  the 
medical  attomianto  of  the  taiily,  that  this 
»  not  very  often  thecase, all  things  ceostdered: 
Mr*  Ball  being  of  a  sanguine  tempemment^ 
fMi-iiataMdtoafiuilt,andh]ghly  eoofldent 
ni  the  str«Bgth  of  his  oonstitution.  This 
cottfidenee^I  regret  to  add^  nukes  him  too 
fire<|iieiitly  neglect  hisMelf  when  thore  is  an 
uMut  necessity  for  his  being  carefuU 

^lie  patisnt  in  whom  are  manifosMthe 
iisto  issing  ^mptons  of  sonmanibullsm  I 
shaU  .  describe,  is  an  old  woman— Mrs. 
ASMAlXi  I^Air.  The  recognised  abbrcTiation 
eC  het  almost  obsolete  Christian  name  is 
wed  for  brevity's  sake  in  Mr.  Bull's  fieanily, 
lad  she  is  always  known  in  the  House  as 
AnsT  I^AJr.  ]^  tha*  name  I  shall  call  her^ 
thscefore^  in  recording  her  sympioms. 

As  if  everything  about  this  old  woman 
Here  destined  to  be  strange  'and  exceptional, 
H  is  renarhable  that  although  Abby  Dean 
kat  the  bend  of  the  Upper  Servants'  Hall, 
md  oceupies  the  poet  of  housekeeper  in  Mr. 
BttH'k  jfomily,  nobody  has  the  leaii  Confidence 
In  her^  and  even  Mr.  Boll  himself  has  not  the 
^Khtestidea  how  idie  sot  into  the  situation. 
When  prihiod  upon  the  subject,  as  I  have 
sometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  preising  him, 
he  scratches  his  head,  sta^  and  Is  unable 
to^e  any  oUier  explanation  than  ''Well! 
These  she  is.  That's  all  /  know !  **  On 
these  occasions  he  is  so  exceedingly  disoon- 
eorled  and  ashamed,  that  I  have  forborne  to 
point  out  to  him  the  absurdity  of  histaking  her 
without  a  dutfacter,  or  ever  having  supposed 
(as  I  aMume  he  must  have  supposed)  that 
sneh  a.sopecannuated  person  could  be.  worth 

The  tSlowing  extr»BU  irom  my  notes  of 
fte  case  wHl  describe  her  in  her  normal  conr 
dition :  **  Abby  Dean.    Phlegmttio  tempera^ 
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ment  Bilions  habit.  Circulation,  very 
sluggish.  Speech,  drowsy,  indistinct,  and 
confused.  Senses,  feeble.  Memory,  short. 
Pulse,  very  languid.  A  remarkably  slow 
goer.  At  all  times  a  heavy  sleeper,  aim  diffi- 
cult to  awaken.  When  awakened,  peevish. 
Earlier  in  life  had  fits^  and  was  much  con- 
tOTted — first  <m  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other." 

It  was  within  a  lew  weeks  of  her  inexpli- 
cable  appearance  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Bull's 
fMnily,  that  this  ancient  fomale  fell  into  a 
state  of  Bcminambulism.  Mr.  Bull  observed 
her--I  quote  his  own  words— **  eternally 
moonbg  about  tiie  House,"  and,  putting  some 
questioDS  to  her,  and  finding  that  her  replies 
were  mere  gibberish,  sent  K»r  me.  I  found 
her  on  a  bench  in  the  Upper  Servants'  Hall, 
evidently  fost  asleep  (th<nigh  her  eyelids  were 
open^,  and  breathiBg  stertorouuy.  After 
shaking  her  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Bull's 
assistanci^  I  inquired.  **  Do  you  know  who 
you  are?"  She  replied,  ''Lord  !  Abby  Dean, 
to  be  sure  !  "  I  said,  ^  Do  you  know  where 
you  aret"  She  answered,  with  a  sort  of 
fretfol  defiance, "  At  the  head  of  Mr.  Bull's 
establishment"  I  put  the  question,  ^  Do  you 
know  what  you  havetodo  there  t "  Her  reply 
was,  <<  Yes— nothfaig."  Mr.  BuU  then  inter- 
posed, and  informed  me,  with  some  heat,  that 
this  was  Uie  utmost  satis&oUon  he  had  been 
able  to  elicit  "firom  the  confounded  old 
woman,"  since  she  first  brought  her  boxes 
into  the  fomSly  mansion. 

She  was  smartly  blistered,  daQy,  fi»r  a  con- 
siderable timo.  Mustard  poultices  were 
fredy  apf^ied;  caustic  was  used  as  a 
countenrritant ;  setons  were  inserted  in  her 
neck ;  and  she  was  trotted  about,  and  poked, 
and  pio^hed,  almost  unremittingly,  by  cer- 
tain servants  very  zealous  in  their  attach- 
ment to  Mr.  Bull  I  regret  to  state  that 
under  this  treatment,  shaiply  continued  at 
intervals  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
she  has  become  worse  mstead  of  better.  She 
has  now  subsided  into  a  state  of  constant  and 
confirmed  somnambulism,  from  whidi  there 
is  no  human  hope  of  her  recovery. 

The  case,  being  one  fd  a  comatose  nature, 
is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  obstinacy.  Its 
phenomena  are  not  ffcnerally  attractive 
to  the  imagination.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  at  BO  period  of  her  invidided  career 
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has  any  moment  oi  biilliadKj  trndinted  tlie 
lethargic  sUite  of  this  uD£c!rtiiDate  female. 
Her  proceedings  are  in  accordance  with  those 
of  mo9t  of"  tlfee  ^rtaitfesk  somunmbulifts.  of 
whom  W4  ka^  «  Kld^blb  rarord.  Sh«  will 
fi^et  up  and  dress  herself,  and  go  to  Mr.  Bull's 
Treasury,  or  take  her  seat  on  he£  usual 
Beuch  in  the  Uf^per  Servants*  UaH^  amcRsg 
on  the  way  the  kuockiag  of  b^r  head  against 
walls  and  doors,  but  giving  bo  other  sign  of 
intellectual  vigour.  She  will  aometimea  ait 
up  very  late  at  night,  moaning  and  mutt6irii>g; 
and  occasionally  rising  on  her  legs  to  com- 
plain of  being  attacked  by  enemies.  (The 
e«mmon  delusUn  thalr  jKople;  ave  tODspinng 
againafc  ler,  ia,  m  Bitgfat  Datmally  W  «d- 
mitad,.  a  Iea1mi*e  of  her  Aiaaan.)  Sin  wiM 
m|uliitly  csanr  iuAo  heer  pQofeeter  a  largt  ao 
enmulaitiQn  of  Mr.  BnU'a  laUn)  pkias  for  Iha 
iaitprwemMit  of  bis  estate,  and  otbtF  doeur- 
menta  of  imfMrtaiiee,,  a»d  will  drop  the-aaoDe 
without  any  reasoa,  anok  refwae  t»  take  tiiem 
up  again  when  they  are  offered  to  her.  Olhev 
fluaifaar  paper»  riie*  wiU  bid«  ta  holes  and 
eomers,  (^uicklyfergettingwiuitsbahas  done 
witk  tkem.  SoBie%imea^  she  will  fM  to 
WHiigMig  bev  hamda  in  t&a  eaime  of  Irav 
WtttfMherag^intWHouac^andjto  cbelariiig^tlMfl 
«nle69  she  Ib  treated  wUh  |^*ea*er  (kikt^mto 
afae  wili  "  go  oul^  But^  stiff  a  cmriousJlkiSK 
tratfon  of  ^e  euanisg  often  misgM  with 
Ihaa  diaovder  that  she  haa  nearer  stirred  an 
kioh  beyond  the  dk>0r ;  having  eviskntly,  some 
latent  oonseiainBese  ia  tb»  midit  of  hev 
atiApor,  that  M  she  once  went  emt^  no  earUilijF 
ooneidepattoft  wovld  prvvaai  en  Mr.  BuU  t« 
lefc  her  m  again. 

Her  eyes  are  in^variably-open  in-  the  steep- 
waking  state,  but'  their  po^pev  of  vision  i« 
mnoli  contraoto^.  It  has  lonr  bsen  evideivl 
tT^aUobserver^ofhermeifeiticholj^ease,  thatsfav 
la  bund*  to  wihat  most  peopia  can  easily  seei 
-  The  circnmstanee' which  I  oottetdmr  speotal 
lo*  the  case  of  Abby  BoaB-,  aod  greati^)  am^ 
mentive  of  it9  alainning'eharao^ery  I  now  pro* 
oeed  to  mentien.  Mr.  Bull  has*  in  his  posses- 
sion a  C^inety  of  medera  manufikcture  and 
curious  workmanship,  eomposedf  el  ^arioua 
pieoea  of  various  woodsy  inlaid  moA  do vetaited 
vidth  tolerable!  ingenuity  conaidferinr  tbeir 
|prea4l  dififereneetr  of  gnus  and  groiw<» ;  ^t, 
Urnnist  be  admitted,  oiumsiiy  put  together 
on  the  whole,  aadl  liable,  at  any  time^  to 
&Ii;  to  ptecest  It  eontacna^  however,  Boai» 
eseellent  specimens  el  Eiigliiih  timbei^  that 
have,  in  previous  pieces  (k*  fUrniture^  been* 
highfy  serviceable  to*  Mr.  Batt :  aimong  whieh' 
may  be  mentioned  aifionall  tHough  tough  and' 
ssvnd  speetmen  of  geBuine*psila!sde«k^whioh 
Mr.  Bull  is  aecustomed  to  point,  out  W  M» 
friends'  by  the  playM  name  of^^  ^hany;**' 
This  Cabinet  hasne^mr  been  aItogetlhepptea»- 
i&g  to  Mr.  Bull ;  buf  witon  it  waa^sent  home 
by  the  manufheturei^  ha  oenseDted  to  make 
Bse  of  it  m  de^ult  of  a  betten  With  a  Mttie 
grumbling^  he  entrusted  his  efcoioest  posses*- 
awns*  to  Its  safe-lteeiMng^  awl  plsfcetf  it^  is 


OQODiBon  witli  the  rest  of  his  workHy  goods, 
under  the  care  of  Abby  Dean.  Now,  I 
am  not  at  the  present  moment  prepared 
with  a.  theory  of  the  means  by  ^ioh  this 
ifl-siarred  flnvde  ia  enabled'  ta  exercise  a 
subtle  influence  on  inert  matter ;  but,  it  is 
unqueationabbr  a  fact,  known  to  many  thou- 
'sanSbof  credible  persons  who  have  watched 
the  case,  that  she  has  paralysed  the  whole 
Cabinet !  Miracnfeus  as  it  may  appear,  the 
Cabinet  has  derived  infection  from  her  som- 
nambulLatie  guardianship.  It  is  covered 
with  dust,  fhlf of  moth,  gone  to  decay,  and  all 
but  useless.  The  hinges  are  rusty,  the  locks 
are  stifl^.  tba  creaking  dx>OEB  and  drawers  will 
neither  open  nor  shut,  Mr.  Bull  can  inai- 
Bonite  nothing  inte  k^  aM  can  get  DoMiinff  out 
ef  it  but  offiee  paper  and  red  tape-— of  imch 
artlicb-  be  is  in  neueed  whatever,  haviBg'  a  vast 
supply  en  hand.  Bvea  Jbbnny  is  not  dls- 
tiBgaialiable^  in  tba  general  shrinkiag^  and 
warping  of  itadll^fitted  maAerials*;  and  I  doubt 
if  toeve  ever  were  such  a  ridte^  piece  of 
fnm«tu««>  beheld  in  the  world ! 

Mr.  BuITb  distresa  of  miail  is  so*  difficoit 
to«  separate  frem  hie  housekeeperHi  somnam- 
balism,  thwt  I  cannot  present  anything  like  a 
pepuftur  aeeonnt  of  the  okk  WH«afi*s  (fisor* 
der,  with^ent  &equent)wnamiiw  her  unfbrtii- 
nate  Bttster.  Mr.  Bull,  then,  has  fallen  into 
great  troubd««  of  laAe^  the  growClt  of  whdch  ha 
Ibids  it  d&fficult  to  separate  from  hia  8on»» 
nanibnliat.  Tkm.  One  Nick^a  mortal  enemy 
of  Mr.  Bo^'s — and  possessiae  ao4Biui^£Bmily 
resemblance  to  h«-  aiptritual  enemy^  of  the 
same  name^  that  if  that  Kick  be  the  ^titer  of 
Mes^  tibts  Nick  is  at  Usast  the:  unde — ^became 
estremely  overbearing  and  asgressive,  and^ 
among  ofAver  kvwless  proceedings,  seicad  a 
Turk^  which  was  kep^  in  a  Okra»eeBt  in  Mr. 
BaJdiVneigMkourhood.  How,  Mr.  Bull,  ses- 
srble  m^t  if  the  plain  ruiee  of  right  and 
wron^weve  once  ev>erbome,  the  securitv  of 
his  own  possessions  was  at  an  end;  jemed 
;lhe€?lrescent  im  demanding  tliat  the  Turkey 
siiould  be  restored'.  Not  that  he  oared  par- 
l  ttcularly  about.  tl>e  bird  itsel^whiefa  was  qoite 
unfit  for- Ohristmaw  pui^poscs,  but^  because 
jNlek'H  prioeinles  were  of  vital  tinportanee  to 
his  peace.  Me  tberelbre  instructed  Abbv 
Dean  tx>  represent,  with  patience,  fent  with 
the  utmost  resolution  and  firmnees^thalf  there 
must  be  no  steajhng  of  Turkeys,  or  an  ythinff 
elae^  without  punishment;  and  tlmt  iftJn8.Ni(£ 
eonduoted  himself  in;  a<fblenious  way,  he  (hSx^ 
Bull)  would  feel  constrained  to  ehoiitise  niuL 
^  What  doestheold  woman  in  pursuanoeof  these 
jmstpuotions^  batbsffin  gabbJing*  in  a  manner 
so  dirowsy.  heaipy,  baitings  and  feeble,  that  liie 
I  more  l^^os^  treats  with  her,  tiie  more  per- 


'snaded  he  beoomes^-HUid  naturady  ti»o — ibat 
Mir.  Bull  is«.eoward,  who  has  no  ea/mstsieBi' 
in  him!  Consequently-^  he  stiekaT  to  his 
wicked  intents,  which  there  is  agreWnroba- 
bilify  he  might  otherwise  have  abaoidoned. 
and  Mr.  Bull  is  obliged  to  send  his(rbsknwc 
cfaidi^air  oui  to-  fi^  nink 
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The  familj  of  Mc  Bull  ja  uo  brave,  their 
nature  is  so  astonishingly  firm  iiD(]er  diffi- 
culties, and  they  are  lu  race  so  nnaubduable  in 
the  might  of  their  yaloury  that  Mr.  Bull  can- 
not hear  of  their  ffreat  ezploita  againat  hie 
enemy^  irithoutentnusiaatic  emotions  of  pride 
and  pleasure*  But,  he  has  a  real  tenderiiesa 
lor  me  childrenV  Uvea  in  time  of  war — un- 
happily he  is  leaa  senmble  of  the  value  of  life 
in  time  of  peace — and  the  good  old  man 
often  veeps  in  private  when  he  thinks  of  the 
paUant  Uood  inexpreseibly  dear  to  htm,  that 
IS  shed,  and  is  yet  to  beahed,  in  this  eause^ 
An  exasperating  pari  of  Abby  Dean'a  aom- 
aambulism  is^  tnat  at  thia  momentoua  and 
painful  crisis  in  Mr.  Builds  life^  she  still  goea 
«n  ''mooning  about/'  (I  again  quote  the 
worthy  gentlemaa'a  word^  m  her  old  haaj^y 
waf  1  presenting  a  contrast  to  tlM  energy  of 
hia  <mildren.  which,  is  so  ejLtremely  disagree- 
able, that  Mr.  Bull,  though  not  a  violent  man,, 
is  sometimes  almost  goaded  into  knockingker 
^n  the  head. 

Another  ^sature  in.  this  case — which  we 
find  to  obtain  in  other  eases  of  somnanibur 
lism  in  the  books—is,  that  the  patient  often 
becomes  couiused,  touching  her  own  identity. 
She  is  observed  to  confound  herself  with 
those  noble  children  of  Mr.  Bull  whom  I  have 
|ust  mentioned,  and  to  take  to  herself  more 
or  lees  of  the  soaring  reputation  of  their 
deeds,  I  clearly  foresee,  on  aa  attentive  ex- 
amination of  the  latest  sjanptoma^  that  this 
delumon  will  increase,  and  tliat  within  a  Ipw 
months  she  will  be  found  sleepilj  insinuating 
to  all  the  House  that  she  has  some  real  share 
in  the  glory  those  faithful  sons  have  won.  X 
am  of  opituon  also,  that  this  is  a  part  of  her 
disease  which  she  will  be  capable  of  myste- 
riously communicating  to  the  Cabinety  and 
that  we  shall  find  th«  whole  of  that  lumber- 
ing piece  of  furniture,  at  about  the  same 
time,  similarly  afiQicted. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  as  an  incident 
of  this  perplexed  case  of  sleep -waking,  that 
the  patient  has  sufficient  consciousness  to 
excuse  herself  from  the  performance  of  every 
duty  she  undertook  to  ojscharge  in  entering 
Mr.  Bull's  service,  by  one  unvarying  reference 
to  the  fight  in  which  his  children  are  en^ 
gsged.  "fhe  House  is  neglected,  the  estate  is 
UlxaanAged,  the  necessities  and  complaints  of 
the  people  are  unheeded,  everything  is  put 
off  and  left  undone,  for  this  no-reason. 
^  Wbrereas,'*  as  Mr.  Bull  observes^— and  there 
k  DO  gainsaying  it—''  if  I  be  unhappily  in- 
volved in  all  this  trouble  at  a  distance,, let  me 
at  least  do  some  slight  good  at  home.  Xiet 
me  have  some  compensating  balance^  here, 
£ca:  all  my  domestic  loss  and  sorrow  there.  If 
my  precious  children  be  slain  upon  my  right 
hand,  let^nie^  for  Qod's  sake,  the  better  teach 
and  nurtdre  those  now  growing  up  upon  my 
left"  But  where  is  the  use  of  saying  this,  or  of 
laying  aaWthing,  to  a  somnambulist  1  Further 
sUll,  thanythis. — Abby,  in  her  mooning  about, 
^r  I  agaw^  qu4>te  the  words  of  Mr.  duU)  is 


frequently  overheard  to  mumble  that  if  any«* 
body  touches  her,  it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  ULtt 
Bull's  brave  children  afar  0%  who  will,  in  that 
events  sufier  some  mysterious  damage*  Now, 
although  the  meanest  hind,  within  or  without 
the  Hoiise,  might  know  better  tlian  to  sup- 
pose this  true  or  pessiUe,  I  grieve  to  relate 
that  it  has  a  powerf^il  ^eet  in  preventing 
effi>rts  to  awake  her ;  and  that  many  persons 
in  the  establishment  who  are  capable  of  ad- 
ministering powerful  shakes  or  wholesome 
wringings  of  the  noee^  are  restrained  hereby 
from  offering  their  salutary  aid.  I  should 
observe,  as  the  dosing  feature  of  the  case^ 
that  these  mumblings  are  echoed  in  an 
ominous  tone,  by  the  Cabinet ',  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  frem  what  I  observe,  that  ite  echoes 
will  become  louder  in  about  January  or 
Eebruacy  next^  if  it  should  hang  te^thar 
so  long. 

This  is  the  patient's  state*  The  qiMstioft 
to  be  resolved  is.  Can  she  be  awakened  ?  It 
is  highly  important  that  ska  sh^ild  be^  ii 
Science  can  deiviae  away  ;  for,  until  she  eau 
be  roused  tp  some  seese  of  hev  condition  ia 
reference  te  Mr.  Bull  and  his  affairs^  Mr. 
Bull  can  by  no  humane  means  rid  himself  oi 
her.  That  she  should  be  got  into  a  stat* 
to  receive  warning,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bull  in 
deeming  of  the  highest  importance^  Although 
I  wish  him  to  avoid  undue  exoitemen^  -I 
never  can  remonstrate  with. him  when  he  re« 
presents  to  me  (as  he  does  very  of(en>  that^  ift 
this  eventful  time, what  he  requires  to  have  at 
the  head  of  his  astabliskment^  is— emph»» 
tically,  a  Man. 

UIMLD  SEBRTIO& 

A  raAcriGAi.  work  has  just  been  compiled 
by  the  joint  labours  of  several  experienced 
Artillery  officers^  from  which  we  glean  t^ 
variety  of  facts,  that  may  prove  interestii^ 
in  reference  to  the  great  eventa  of  the  last 
few  weeka. 

The  niost  destructive  and  soientifie  arm 
of  the  service^  is  herse^  or  flying  artillery ;. 
the  performances  of  a  troop  of  which  are 
sometimes  astonishing,  J^  battery  ef  hoise 
artillery  is  in  fact  a  beamtifml  machine,  com- 
posed 01  a  great  number  and  variety  of  parts^ 
iSay  it  is  a  battery,  of  six  nine-pounder  guns, 
with  their  concomitants.  It  is  waited  upon 
by  one  hundred,  and  ninety  men  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  horses^ — anomented^ 
during  the  present  war,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  horsesi  Amox^  the  men  we  find 
six  offioei-s ;  that  is,  the  captain  of  the  troops 
a  seooad  oaptai%  three  lieutenants,  and  one 
assistant  surgeon — there  being  no  want  oi 
medical  aid  for  such  an  important  arm.  Then 
there  are  two  experienced  staff-sergeants,  atid 
thirteen  other  non-commissioned  officersL 
The  gunners  and  drivers  fgrm  the  greater 
portion  of  the  privates,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  itfid  si^ty  men.  Tlie  resi- 
due   is   made  up    of  two    trumpeters^     U 
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traiiMBit  the  iigiiaLi  which  are  givtn  to 
them  by  word  of  mouth  fktMn  the  officers  ; 
ft  ikrrler;  'four  ehoeing  amkhs  (eaeh  hone 
requires  twelve  sets  of  shoes  a  year) ; 
tiro  whedwri^ts ;  taaA  two  eoUar^nakers, 
with  some-  ot&erS.  Of  the  horses,  two  eaeh 
are  allowed  to  the  officers ;  there  are  four  to 
mare  J  and  the  rest  are  attaohed,  with  their 
ttders,  to  the  nine^poUBder  guns  for  firing 
•olid  lihot ;  the  twent^Monr-potuider  howitzer 
for  firiiog  8he0%  whieh  aocompanies  them  ; 
the  ammimitkda  waggon;  the  store  Umber 
iramm ;  the  store  oart ;  the  for^^e  waggon ; 
and  the  rooket  and  spare  gun  fiarnages.  The 
list  of  the  artielea  oarried  wiith  the  guns 
and  waggona  is  a  long  one^  Beimd  ^e  gun 
and  limter  ^the  Ikbber  ia  the  hinder  part  of 
the  gVB  carnage^  ooataimn|^  ammttnitien  for 
iimnedicte  ase^  and  which,  like  the^tender  to  a 
locomotive  engine^  can  he  detaefaed  from  the 
tMdl  of  the  gnn-eairiage)  are  placed  feUing- 
aica,  bill-hooksy  greaae^pots,  ropes,  spades, 
pickaxes,  backets,  Hfting-jacks,  swingle-trees 
to  which  the  tmeea  are  fastened,  a  prMooffeor 
drag-rope^  port-fire^  spare  asta  of  horse-noes, 
ten^poiesypegSypioket-posts,  reaping-hooks  for 
tMtting  forage  amnfa,  eamjHcettlci^  Uankets, 
aiMl  eom<aok8;"*-ail  of  eonrse  -packed  •  in 
tbejnest  perfisct  apple-pie  order.  Amoii^ 
tike  contents^  of  the.  viuioas  boxM  attached 
to  eadi  gun-oaniage  -»*-iiear-boX|  eff-box, 
middle-box,  and  so  on  —  are  ooj^cscrews, 
files,  fmmek,  ftBcboixes^  fcniresi  Unch-piDs, 
wallets^  pittoers,  sawa  and  a  aetCer,  scissors, 
needtes^  and  a  homely  hale  of  worsted ; 
aoeompanied  hy  'SoUd  ahot,  cartridges, 
lArspael  dteUs,bine8ier8,  osiok-matchaBd  fuse- 
bagS)  witiiotheriaflammADlaa.  CkMetothegun 
are  bexea  ooiitai»in|pik  slow  match,  a  aet  of 
primhig  irons,  a  tm  pnmer--a  gnik*lock, 
ten  flnita,  two  panches^  two  spikesi  a 
tfponge^ead  for  the  gnn-  cleaner,  and 
tunmb-vtalls ;  whieh  an  flanked  by  a 
wadhook,  spare  spoime,  hammers,  hand- 
spikes, wrenches,  and  piiaoen.  80  much 
for  the  gnn-canrtage  aad  limber.  Upon 
looking  at  the  amxnunitioib>waggoft  we  see 
a  little  magazme  with  dnplioate  supplies 
of  every  sort  of  mMMiiiAn -•^aeveniy  or 
e^hty  solid  shot^  abundanee  of  cartridges, 
port^fires,  tabes,  sfanttpael  sheila,  foses,  ana 
other  aeientifio  appiiAiices  for  mowing  down 
^good  tali  fellows "  ist  the  most  decisive 
manner.  The  ray  siaht  of  these  would 
lunre  utterly  extinguiihed  the  dandy  lord 
who  tiied  the  patience  of  Hotsirar^  when, 
'^dry  with  rage  aad  extreme  toil,"  after  a 
hard  fight.  All  are  careteUy  stowed  away, 
according  to  the  homely  Tsrssa  Tidy  maxim, 
which  is  the  soul  of  miiitaryarraogementa — a 
place  for  everything,  aad  everything  in  its 
place.  To  these  are  adMed  store  cart  aad  store 
limber  waggon  iMrrying  supplies  of  rough 
iron,  wood,  aad  leather,  for  repairs ;  also 
took  and  miscellaneoaB  neosasariea  and 
light  baggage,  tj^  Jorge  waggon  carries 
smiths*  tools,  beUowsi  iron,  shoes,  and,  coaL 


There  is  besides  a  spare  gun-carriage  with 
stores,  besides  a  rocket-waggon.  Twelve- 
pounder  rockets  are  destruction  against  troops 
at  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards  rang^ 
and  against  buildinga  at  six  hundred  yaiSa, 
They  are  espectally  useful  to  frighten  horses  i 
but  they  require  careful  management; 
without  which  they  are  as  destructive  to 
friend  aa  to  foe.  In  this  train  the  heaviest 
load  ia  a  twenty-four  pounder,  on  carnage 
comjplete,  for  which  ten  or  twelve  horses  are 
regmred.  The  wonderfully  rapid  evolutions  dT 
this  expert  corps  ougbt  to  be  witnessed  on  a 
review-day  at  their  head-quarters,  Woolwich. 
On  one  occa8ion,we  are  told  a  troop  advanced 
five  hundred  yards  (more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile)  fired  two  rounds,  retired  five  hundred 
yards,  and  fired  one  round,  in  three  minutea 
and  four  seconds.  To  appreciate  this  feat  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that,  beisides  getting 
over  tiie  ground,  at  each  halt  the  guns  have 
to  be  nnlimbered,  loaded,  pointed,  fixed  and 
limbered  up  again.  A  ricochet  fire  shoiild 
be  tried  as  much  as  poesibb;  that  isi 
tiie  shot  should  be  made  to  graze  ti^ 
surfiftoe  at  a  ground-hop,  and  then  ny 
off  again — ^like  a  boy  playing  at  ducf£i 
and  dnJLCs  in  the  water.  It  will  sometiines 
hit  the  ground  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  times,  and 
more.  The  most  elevated  positions  are  not 
the  best  for  artillery,  for  the  greatest  effects  are 
produced  at  a  height  equal  to  one-hnndiredth 
part  of  the  range  of  the  shot 

When  carnring  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
the  weight  of  the  man  and  his  appointments 
is  reckoned  at  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
Tide  is  less  than  for  a  heavy  dragoon-horse; 
which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  carries  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  pounds,  exclusive  of  six 
pounds  ration  for  the  man,  and  twenty  pounds 
ration  for  the  beast.  Troop  horses  are  not 
altogether  teetotallers.  They  find  a  wine- 
glass .  of  spirits  in  half  a  pint  of  water  a 
yety  refreshing  cordiaL  XheV  are  very  f(»[^d 
of  sweets  aiM>,  In  the  Peninsular :  war, 
they  throve  remarkably  well  on  a  dally 
ration  of  eight  pounds  of  sugar  and  seven 
pounds  ot  h&y,  with  no  com.  When  their 
drimking-water  is  hard,  a  knob  of  day  mixed 
with  it  softens  it. 

Six  horses  with  a  nine-pounder  can  marA 
four  miles  in  one  hour  and  a  hal^  or  sixteen 
miles  in  ten  hours,  allowing  for  periodic 
halts.^  The  trot  is  put  at  the  rate  of  eeren 
miles,  and  the  gallop  at  eleven  miles  an  hour. 

Cttptaia  Lefroy  gives,  in  his  Hand  Book 
for  field  Service,  some  sood  rules  for 
<dioo6ing  a  military  horse,  followed  by  useful 
chapters  on  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  asSty- 
ject^  and  rules  of  age.  The  latter  beeiimihr 
with,  **  As  a  horse  never  dies  of  ^ld  age  ^ 
sounds  like  a  cruel  doom;  but  it  ia  true 
that  he  generally  dies  by  the  haiid  of  the 
executioner,  either  in  the  battlci^d  or 
in  the  knacker*s  yard.  The  formidable  list 
of'  equine  infirmities  will  remind  tfce  r^er 
of    the    practical   knowledge    STUcespeare 
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displi^s  in  Iu«  description  of  tlie  steed 
rocfe  by  that  mad  wag,  Petruchio  :  — "  His 
horse  nipped  with  an  old  motley  saddle, 
the  stiirnps  of  no  kindred:  besides,  posr 
ceased  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose 
in  the  clime  ;  troubled  with  the  laim)Ms,  in- 
fected with  the  fashion's,  fall  of  wmdgiJls, 
fiped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows, 
past  cure  of  the  fires,  stark  spoiled  with 
the  stagers,  begnawn  with  the  bots ; 
swayed  m  the  back,  and  shoulder-ehotten.** 
Inferior  hoi^es  are  useful  in  the  baggage- 
train  ;  for  which  mules  and  oxen  are  mso 
found  useful ;  the  latter,  especially,  for  heayy 
draught  in  a  rugged  country.  The  ok  m 
welcome  for  a  more  substantial  reason,  as  he 
jrields,  when  the  time  comes  to  cut  him  up, 
three  huudred  and  seventy-five  to  five  hun- 
dred rations  of  beef  of  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  to  each  man;  while  a  sheep  fur- 
nishes only  forty  to  fifty  rations.  AHnongfa 
the  cancel,  in  a  sandy  soil,  goes  only  two 
.  miles  an  hour,  he  will  keep  it  up  for  twenty 
koui^B,  and  cany  six  to  ten  hundred  weis^t 
Camels  are  important  assistants  in  Indian 
war&re,  and  they  have  been  found  of  great 
use  in  the  Crimea.  Cattle  employed  ibr  the 
oonvejance  of  baggage  are  tecnnically  called 
bat  (sounded  **  baw*')  animds,  just  as  of&cers' 
servants  are  styled  "  baw  "  men. 

Prom  an  interesting  chapter  on  strategical 
science,  we  leam^  among  other  things,  ^lat 
^a  gentle  slope  is  the  most  advantageous 
ffround  to  have  in  front  of  a  battery ;  *'  and 
that  •  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
soft  marslQr  ground,  where  the  enemy's 
shot  would  gink;  gullies  or  ravines  erossing 
the  enemy's  fire  at  right  angles  with  a 
terrace  of  six  to  ten  feet  elevaticm,  about 
twenty  paces  in  front  ot  a  battery ;  are  all 
good  obstacles  to  the  enemy's  m*e."  This 
afanost  describes,  verbatim,  the  best  points 
of  the  Bussian  position  above  the  Alma. 

Some  curious  facts  and  calculations  rela- 
tive to  the  distance  and  proximity  of  an 
enemy,  so  important  to  be  judged  d  in  war- 
fare, are  set  forth  by  the  same  authority. 
It  is  calcolated  that  if  the  enemy  s 
eavalrv  are  one  thousand  yards  off  wh^n 
they  begin  to  move^  they  will  take  abont 
4Kven  minutes  to  come  up— *first  at  a  gentle 
Crot,  then  at  a  round  ti^  and  &Mdly  at  a 
gallop ;  and,  during  this  interval,  each  |;an 
ean  msoharge  at  them,  with  great  precision^ 
ten  rounds  of  round  shot  and  mur  of  case  shot 
(that  is,  shot  put  up  into  a  oylind«r) ;  or 
about  one  round  every  half  minutOi  TboB  is 
exclusive  of  the  fire  of  the  infantry  with 
tfaedr  small  arms.  The  effects  of  a  steady 
ftre  may  be  instanced  by  what  took  plaoe  at 
Dresden  under  Napoleon's  eye,  A  body  of 
eight  thousand  splendid  Austrian  cavalry 
4f«hed  down  an  easy  slope  at  the  French-^a 
terrible  y  sight  to  a  young  reoroit ;  but  on 
this  occasion  they  were  met  by  the  Eirpevor's 
Old  6i^rd,  who  were  used  to  it  They 
reserved  ;their  fire  till  the  enemy  wem  ckwe 


upon  them  ;  and,  when  they  did  fire  and  the 
smoke  bad  deared  away,  jfour  thouaaad  -ot 
that  immense  host  were  on  the  flreund,  either 
killed  or  dismoottted  by  the  £ath  of  their 
horseo. 

Ai  two  thousand  yards  off  a  sin|^  man  or 
horse  look*  like  a-  dot ;  at  twelve  hundred 
yards  infiuitry  can  be  distingiBshed  from 
cavalry ;  at  nine  hundred  the  movements  .b^ 
come  dear ;  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
heads  of  oeknmiy  can  be  made  out  Infantry 
marching  atpd  oi^  strong  lights,: and,  if  the 
Tefleetip»be  biiUiant,  it  is  probable  thaJK  they 
are  marchiog  towards  you..  The  dust  rabedbj 
cavalry  and  artillery  forms  a  thick  dovid ;  bfi 
thia  is  fiftinter  when  ioaused  by  infiuitry* 

Under  the  head  ef  Marches,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Maisbal  Saxe's  profousMl  die^om, 
that  the  whole  secret  of  war  is  in  'Hbe  leg8«^ 
Marches  'preface  the  vietoiies,  which  baUles 
decide,  and  puteuit  eompletea.  TheKicder  uf 
march  of  an  army  is  this^^— infiintry,  itotillMy, 
baggnge,  caraliy ;  and  a  column  of  thir^ 
^ousand  men  thus  disposed^  would  cvMropf 
tluree  miles,  and  would  require  two  hours  at 
least  to  range  hi  two  lines  ol  battle*  A  day's 
march  with  the  i%htly  armed.  Qomaas  vet 
eighteen  and  a  -half^miles  ;  but,  for  otdinarv' 
armies  in  modem  times  fiftettPLmilesisdUoweiL 
in  eonsideration  of  the  artiHery^  baggage,  ana 
other  ImpedimeDts.  But  we  mast  not  over- 
look wh«t  caai  be^  done  on  eJitnMHrdinai^ 
emeigencies. 

For  instanee^  General  OcawfiHrd  asitonished 
even  the  Duke  «f  WeUingtoBr  ^f^^i^  be  joJu»ed 
him  after  the  battle  of  Talavera»  with  his 
light  bngade,  having  mar  died  sbUy-twe  miles 
in  twenty-eix  hob«i»  Lovd  Lake's  oaiabiy 
gallop  of  seventy^'thiee  miles,  to  ike  scene  pt 
Holkar's  defeat  at  f  oniuekabad,  was  per- 
formed, in  the  sane  Bxanber  of  houm  In 
foreed  marches,  the  greatest  obetaole  to  the 
iafantiy  is  blii^»i^  leet,  to.  prevent  whioh, 
feetshould  be  greased  weU/befoeehand.  Tal- 
krw  dro|^>ed  tern  the-  oandle  into  common 
spirits,  and  rubbed  well  into  the  feet*  is  a 
oure  of  blisters  already  raised.  The<«rdinary 
quick  step  ie  equal  to  three  miles  aahour ; 
but  this  rate  eannot  be  kept  np  after  the  first 
hour  er  two.  Double  quiek  is  At  ^  rate  of 
seven  miiesAn  honr«  On  parade^  a  miliUry 
pace  is  l^irty  inches,  two  thousand  one  him* 
dred  and  twehre  of  which  equal  a  mUe^ 

Where  troops  sleep  without  oovei^— as  we 
kiM>w  will  eometimea  happen  with  the  best 
regulated  arnnes-i^md  .must  often  hapoen  in 
armies  under  red-tape  snle,  in  whicn  the 
men  are  governed  by  the  generaJt  their  Ibod 
by  the  cenmii8saria%  and  their  twts  by  the 
ordnanee ;  eadt  depertment  utterly  indepen- 
d^t  of  the-other^^-they  sleep,  with  their  ieet 
towards  the  fire  (one  to  to  six  men) ;  but  in 
a  manby'  eountrjT  they  should  be  made  to 
deep  between  two  fires,  which  >  promotes  a 
firee  cneulation  of  air— the  great  secret  ol 
health  where  fever  and  ague  are  preva- 
lent.    A  useful  ioookery  hint:— Take  your 
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wMaa  ttf  UMt,  wmp  4t  in  a  i^eee  of  popwr 
or  okytb)  and  oover  i4  witk  a  ertist  of  oImt  ; 
ikem  yofJL  many  bake  it  in  any  sort  of  holea 
well  covered  e^er  witii  red-hot  embers ;  and 
with  good  economy  too;  for  not  a  jotW  tke 
)»ioe  of  the  nnat  ie  lost 

From  fire  we  paw  to  iee»  to  motttion 
a  recipe  ibr  impvoytng  the  pMsage  aeroee 
a  freeaDg  river.  When  the  iee  is  thiek 
enovgh  to  bear  a  man,  lay  eix  inohee  e€ 
iriaraw  down  and  povr  water  on  it;  and 
when  the  whole  maas  has  frosen  together, 
lay  down  planks,  and  it  will  be  atrong  enough 
to  bear  a  train  of  fiekl  aitiUery.  Oreat 
eantioB  ia  used  in  pasaing  a  pontoon  bridge, 
as  well  aa  a  iMiapeMiea  bridge;  and,  te 
ce«ntevaot  the  daagero«s  rookiiig  to  which 
there  is  a  tendency,  the  troops  ahoold  nev^er 
keep  step,  or  halt  npen  it^  unleas  it  has 
begun  te  rock^  In  swimming  a  horae,  gire 
him  his  head  ;  and,  if  he  k  distressed  tlmw 
^Durself  off  and  hold  on  hfy  the  Dume,  or  tiie 
taU ;  for  he  eannot  kiek  in  the  water.  Bot^  as 
he  swims  nearly  wpright,  the  aaane  is  more 
eoDvenient. 

Temporary  works  in  the  field  are  bafltfly 
raised  toaflbrd  pvoteotton  to  the  eacnp,  aad 
to  enaldle  the  troopa  to  annoy  the  enemy 
nore  eifeetnalfy.  The  main  ^tnros  are  a 
parapet  breast  high,  for*  screen;  andaditoh 
or  trenoh  ontnde.  The  onbfoal  ooatents  ot 
these  two  are  aibont  eqnai ;  se  that  wliat  is 
thrown  out  of  the  trench  just  serves  to  jnake 
the  parapet ;  as  in  pUmning  a  railway,  the 
great  ait  of  the  engiaeer  b  te  lay  hia  line  at 
such  ineliaaltoBs,  that  the  eton  taken  from 
the  <mtttngs  shail  suffice  to  ienm  the  em- 
bankments. One  to  two  onbie  yarda  p« 
hour  is  the  aUowaace  for  eaah  eoidier,  who 
tmder  these  oirevoMitanoss  works  without 
additiooid  pay ;  the  «se  ot  the  spade,  pick* 
note,  and  h«R«w  bMig  as  essential  for  the 
defensive,  as  that  of  the  musket  and  bsyonet 
ior  the  oflbusive  qiecatioBs  oC^m  mtmj.  An 
eKoeption  is  hewerer  jually  made  ^r  the 
petfommnce  of  oertain  duttes  aA  sieges'-HMy, 
the  siege  of  SebastppoV«-4kDd  in  n»aiiial  cases. 
Where  the  soil  is  nmfKVGweMe^  or  time 
forbids  ita  vb%  artlfieiai  parapets  are  raised 
withpilsB  of  gabions,  fasoines,  and  saldbaga. 
To  ebstraot  the  enemy,  sharp  palisades  are 
ituck  in  the  grsnnd  here  and  there;  and 
abatis^  or  small  trees  in  the  rongfa  state,  are 
tHapened  in  all  directions. 

The  fiisoine  is  a  large  fltgffot,  the  Ml  siae 
«f  which  is  eighteen  feet,  and  the  weidtit  one 
hundred  and  £arty  powids :  the  gabion  is 
a  oeaise  basket,  a  fwt  and  -tlMree-qwsrtetn  to 
two  Iset  and  tfaree^uartem  hi^,  wetghias 
wl»en  filled  fbrty  pontMiB.  Along  with  tarred 
sandbags,  these  are  used  in  {mmense  aaan- 
tities,  to  bnild  up  tite  extempore  walls  o< 
batteries,  made  en  the  same  principle  as 
the  field-works.  It  is  the  proper  business 
of  the  sappers  and  mtneia  ef  the  engineer 
depnrtment  to  construct  such  batteries, 
and  it  is  usuaUy  petfonned  at  night-time^ 


(hat  the  men  may  be  less  eaposed  to  tlie 
enemy's  fare.  Working  parties  are  at  th« 
rate  of  eleven  to  fourteen  per  gun,  assiBted  by 
▼oiuDteerB  from  the  rest  cf  the  army.  In  tl^ 
sicgeo  of  ^e  Bminsular  war,  next  to  the 
si^3perS|  the  guards,  .we  are  told,  were  found 
to  be  the  best  workmen ;  and  this  is  the  dia- 
racter  they  bear  at  Sebastopoi.  Such  is  the 
aeal  of  their  oSeers,  that  tbey  do  not  disdain 
to  act  the  j)art  of  foremen  over  their  men^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineera 

The  maaagement  of  battering  trains  re- 
qnires  groat  energy,  patieDee,  and  attentiou 
mm  the  artillery  offioer.  First,  he  has  to 
oonsider  the  qoantlty  of  ordnance-— oik  guns 
being  vsedte  every  four  howitaers  or  mortars^ 
besides  allowicg  for  spare  guns:  then,  the 
ammunition  ;  and  next,  the  means  of  trans- 
poit.  With  regard  to  the  ammunition,  it  ia 
stated  tliat  at  the  eiege  of  Oiudad  BodrigOi 
in  «4k  days,  eighteen  nundred  and  twenty- 
fiTe  bamels  cC  powder  were  expended ;  ait 
Badejez;  m  eight  days,  two  thoosand  two 
hunds^  and  seyeaty-one  barrels ;  and  at 
the  two  aiegea  of  Saiut  fiebastian,  fiye  thon- 
aand  and  twenty-ene  barrels.  As  to  shot,  the 
BFrerage  per  gun  may  be  (this  is  meaidag 
roughly)  about  fiye  hundred ;  and  of  diiell& 
one  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  the  general 
conclusion  from  former  sieges  is  that  a  breaoh^ 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  oan  be  made  by  the 
expenditure  of  ten  thcrasand  six  hundred 
twen^4eu^^»ounder  ibot,  at  five  hnndrod 
yards  diotanee.  With  a  commanding  poaitioi^ 
much  leas,  will  snffice. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  executfon  done  we 
find,  fipom  elabcHrate  experiments  tried  in 
eaghteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  at  ti^  great 
airalery  school  at  Metz,  a  thirty«six  pounder, 
with  only  one-third  ohfar^,  at  one  thousand 
yards,  penetrated  twelve  inches  into  good  rub- 
ble maisottry,  ^trtfHone  inches  into  sound  oak^ 
and  nearly  six  feet  into  a  mma  of  earth,  saud 
and  day.  An  eij^ht-inoh  ^ell  penetrates 
twenty^hree  foet  into  eempaot  earth.  One 
thirteen-ineh  iron  mortar,  at  an  angle  of 
for^-fi^e  degrees^  with  a  charge  of  twenty- 
fiye  pounds,  ranged  four  thousand  eight  huit- 
dred  and  fifty  yards.  Weak  powder  is  sensibly 
improved  by  heating  it,  with  proper  care. 
Bxposure  to  the  sun  is  useful 

Double-^ottinff,  which  is  ohiefiy  praetised 
in  the  navy,  nu^  be  eafely  tried  at  short  dis- 
tances with  heavy  guns.  It  would  seem  easy 
to  sink  a  ship  by  hitting  her  below  abater; 
but  the  ^Eiet  is,  the  resistanoe  of  the  water  ia 
so  ffreat,  that  a  shot  can  hardly  penetrate  it ; 
and  the  only  way  to  damage  the  diip,  nFould 
be  to  catch  her  as  she  heels  over,  ateameia 
with  their  maehinery  below  the  water-line 
are  as  safo  as  sailing  vessels;  even  maay 
holes  in  the  fonaelsare  of  eiieht  consequence. 

IXie  smooth  bored  peroosston  musket  ynJl 
fireaixty  rounds  in  thirty  minutesi  and  carry 
two  hun<ked  yards.  The  carbines  ^d  by 
Uie  artUlery  and  cayakr  carry  one  Jnuadrea 
and  fifl^  yanJk    Tiiese^  however,  ar^  nothing 
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to  the  new  rifle  nrasketa  asid  tcarluiias  witb 
HniiS  balb  whteh  are  good  at  eight  huivitred 
to  one  thonsand  yards.  Artillery  do  not  need 
carbines    xjarrying   beyond    tln-ee    hundred 

erds,  as  their  heavy  ordnance  eflfectnaily 
eps  ^e  enemy  at  a  respeetfni  distance. 

A  few  hints  for  the  transporta^on -of  troops 
by  rail  are  drawisi  from  the  instrae^toiiB 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  in  France. 
One  is  to  the  eflfect  that  horses  should  be 
embarked  in  the  tram  before  feeding,  and  fed 
on  the  journey,  which  keeps  them  qaieter. 
But  with  regard  to  the  railway,  it  is  found 
tfa&t  when  infantry  travel  by  rail  ^e  expense 
is  double  that  of  a  raivch  ;  tiiat  o/  cavalry, 
six  times ;  -and  that  of  artillery,  fifteen  times ; 
for  which  reasons,  as  well  as  on  aeeou&t  of 
the  importance  of  keeptog  up  the  habit  «f 
long  marches,  the  railway  is  TOBOfted  to  only 
on  particular  emergencies. 

Skill  in  measunn^  dislxinoes  is  va  im- 
portant bracdi  in  military  edvcation.  The 
use  of  instruments,  and  eertaui  matheniBAioal 
rules,  must,  of  course,  be  ieeirnt ;  but  withewt 
tiiem,  distance  can  be  accurately  reckoned  by 
sound.  The  flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  before  the 
report  is  heard;  mumnly  e^wy  second  of 
that  interval  by  three  hundred  and  eighty 
yards,  every  beat  of  the  pulse  in  health  by 
three  hundred  and  foar  yards,  and  you  get 
the  exact  distance  of  yourself  from  die  gun. 
There  is  "the  peak  of  a  cap'*  method; 
winch  k  said  to  be  good  lor  ^istaciees 
under  «  hundred  yards,  on  level  ground. 
Suppose  you  want  to  measure  the  mtance 
of  an  inaccessible  point,  say  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  river,  draw  yimr  cap  over  yo«r 
eyes,  tiM  the  peak  just  meets  the  point; 
then  turn  smooUily  on  yowr  heeli^  keep 
your  head  stiff,  and  notice  when  tlie  peak 
covers  some  other  point  which  is  aceesmle. 
Ton  can  then  mectsurs  the  fi;rou<nd  between 
yourself  and  t^at  aecesaible  pokit,  by 
pacing.  The  distaiMewill  of  eourse  be  the 
saxne  asthfct  to  the  inaooessible point.  But  the 
be0t,«r  ratftier  the  moat  usefol  of  alloaleuUtors, 
is  the  eye  itself ;  which,  8^«r  repeated  trials, 
will  register  distanoes  with  greoH  aoeuracy. 
The  ralue  of  musketry  and  «rtiliery  in  action 
depencteonanoffioer's  judgment  in  this  respect 
His  sketch  of  the  fieMfor  the  useof  the  general 
is  executed  with  the  eye,  the  pocket  compass, 
and  by  pacing.  An  officer  on  service  haa 
better  be  wil^out  his  watok  than  a  eompsM. 
Yet  motlier-wit  is  all  in  all.  When  M«i4- 
bcQ^ugh  was  9ent  on  a  mission  to  (%aHes  the 
Twelfth,  he  noticed  a  pair  of  oompasses  lying 
on  the  map,  with  ^e  legs  pointing  towards 
St  Petersburg,  and  instantly  eonekiderd  that 
^le  King's  thoughts  turned  that  way^  which 
was  the  case.  liajor-General  Arthur  Wel- 
ksley  coming  to  a  river  which  his  guides 
insisted  was  impassable,  was  nahsr  puiszled, 
his  reak*  being  exposed  to  an  oi^erwaelming 
force  of  the  enemy's  cav&lry ;  bot>  seeing  a 
fow  cottages  on  its  banks,  he  took  what 
ieemed  the  ^desperate  resoluftion  of  making 


for ilhe  river, ^dhioovered  Afford,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Assaye;  end  aU  from  ^essiqg 
tihat  men  did  tiot  i)mld  v^Usfies  on  opposite 
sides  of  fL  «tP0am  ^^n^thiynt  some  means  of 
communioatioB  betfween  tbe>m. 

No  soldier  ^lould  be  urttfeout  useful 
hints  4n  ikte  case  el  wounded  or  sick  men, 
when  the  doctor  is  not  at  hs/nd.  Fever, 
ague,  «md  dysentery,  «re  tl^  diseases  S(A- 
diers  are  most  liable  1x>.  For  ague  there 
are  several  common  vegetable  substitutes,  in 
the  absence  of  quinine,  the  king  of  all :  such 
as  wHlow  baric,  u>range4aaf  water,  the  soot  of 
t^  swteet-flDanted  fl^  oak  bark,  genthin, — 
to  wfHch  add  eateohu  and  bitten  m  general 
for  ^yBontevyor  <Kan4Mea,  and  hrslly  basic  for 
afgoe.  The  laet  veoMdy  on  the  list  is  a  tno^ 
mili!tax7one---^samel3r,*ohAFgeGf powder  swat- 
lowed  in  wnter  k  a  prompt  £dA  safe  emetio. 

Fopularly,  m  regiment  is  said  to  consirt  of 
a  thousand  men;  but  Mt  present  the  acteal 
strength  of  an  miantry  regmient  as  a  Imttahon 
of  thirteen  bnndrod  and  thi«tty-seven  men  «f 
aH  ranks.  One^ttod  of  tiiis  nunUier,  «r  four 
companies  ('saeh  company  being  oeapoeed  erf 
a  captain,  two  subaltems,  fiv«  sengeauta,  five 
corporals,  ninetf-fi'Ps  privates),  form  the  deoM 
or  reser^  at  home ;  while  the  other  eigkt, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five 
men,  are^ser^ce  eompaaies  on  4[kity  ab»>ad. 
A  regiment  «f  CMndry  numbevs-two  hundred 
and  sev^oty-one  horees^  or  three  hundred  «&d 
aiKi^^ne  henws  fa  the  dragoons,  and  as  many 
as  setien  hundred  and  three  in  the  Ekst  Indies. 
Whiat  is  called  a  diviskm  of  an  army  i»  » 
force  of  from  Ave  to  ten  thomand  men,  in  com- 
mand «f  a  general,  and  made  wp  of  two  or 
three^brigaM  of  three  ovfonr  regnnente  each 
of  intetry,  two  or  three  ffmHbevttsriee  of  six 
pieecs  «aeh,  n»d  a  proportion  of  eairalry.  in 
reckoning  their  mumber,  it  is  eastoaotry  to 
dedoet  ten  per  «ent  sick  or  disabled ;  so  that 
ifvi»  i«egim«nts  <yf  my  eight  hundred  each 
would  lepiegsut  tliroe  l^onsand  six  handred 
fighting  men  aotuatly  in  t^e  Md.  A  diviskm 
in  line  of  battle  is  posted  in  two  tines,  one  in 
re«r  of  th#  etther,  with  the  cvralry  behind, 
and  e  resenne  of  gmn  and  one  or  two  v^gi- 
ments  behind  tlMse,  to  be  kept  fredi  m. 
casoof  need.  Some  idea  of  tiie  •extent  of  a 
line  may  be  gathered  from  these  numbers :  » 
regimewl  of  eisfat  hiundred  stretehes  two 
hmndvid  «nd  ftftyyvrds;  a  division  of  three 
brigades,  seven  hmSbed  aiid  thirty-Ave  yards, 
aUoMftng  for  cpaoee  bou^en ;  sjm  a  regimont 
of  oaveSry,  four  hemdred  yazds.  The  g«Bs 
are  posted  in  fiont^  or  at  the  flanks,  at  each 
end  of  the  Hae ;  the  right  flank  and  wing 
being  tft  your  r^glit  hnmd  as  you  face  the 
enemy,  <^  left  flank  at  yavr  left  hand*  Gkne- 
rstty,  IhetwiiHery  have  the  hommr  to  be^ 
t^  ^ncosntea*,  supported  by  the  Are  of  in- 
fiintry.  When  the  former  havo  done  sutt- 
cisBt  execttlioa,  the  latter  advance  with  the 
bnyonel  ta.  complete  the  business;  a»d 
when  the  ea&mj  is  disorgauised,  or  in 
€ight)  caralry  foUow  up  the  b£»wand  dart  off 
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in  pursuit     Artillery  are  usually 


opposite  arttirery,  cavklry  against  cavalry, 
a&d  so  OB,  according  to  ciroUtnstaBces.  It 
ii  only  ''derils  dreMed  m  red  and  ^hiU" 
irho  go  up— as  the  gallant  light  diriidoB  of 
Mbntry  at  the  Alma  did— and^  contrary  to  all 
the  rufes  of  strategy,  tak^  a  battery  of  artil- 
kry  In  the  face  of  an  astouisfaed  foe. 


CHIP. 


BURINa  HBR  MAJftsrrs^  PLBASOBB. 

AHOKQerr  the  many  things  not  genendiy 
known,  I  hare  no  hesHation  in  placing  tho 
number  of  insane  criminals  of  thi*  connti^y. 
I  do  not  allude  to  those  conrieted  crhninals 
who  become  insane  whilst  serring  out  their 
term  of  punishment,  bnt  to  a  class  of  persons 
whose  existence  is  not  known  beyond  the 
littfits  of  jails  and  lunatic  asylums.  i)r.  Hood, 
a  writer  on  criminal  lunacy,  tells  us  that 
during  the  fifteen  years  ending  with  eighteeh 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  there  were  not  leiis^ 
ihsn  four  hundred  and  fbrty^one  prisoners  at 
farions  assizes  who  were  either  found  hisane 
on  arraignment,  or  were  ax^ttitted  on  the  plea 
of  insanitr.  Of  these,  abov«  one-h^  were 
indicted  ror  offences  against  the  person,  th^ 
oilher  half  fbr  oil^nces  a^inst  property. 

It  is  a  mercH^t  provimon  ot  oup  Uiwa  that 
DO  insane  person  or  idiot  ctai  be  hdd  account- 
Me  M  his  a^,  and  catmot  thenafore  \>e 
trlod  fi>r  any  offences  committed  wltiist  in 
that  state.  The  same  laws  empower  the 
sovereign  to  interfere  in  all  such  Oases  ;  and: 
by  royal  Warrant,  to  order  insane  oQ^nders 
into  safe  custodr  in  jatfe  or  astlums  during^ 
her*  Majesty's  pfeadore.  Thlia  imtX  irarrant 
is  mi  irrevocable  instrument.  'FWeommhted 
tttder  it  are  ever  liberated,  no  matter  what 
their  a(W  condition  may  be ;  and  thns  it 
happens  that  persons  indioted  for  imeh  of^ 
fences  hm  nnmslaughter  or  ordinary  offtnoes 
i^ittst  property,  though  acquitted  as  insane^ 
are  in  r^t^  placed  in  a  worse  position  than 
if  lound  guilty. 

This  state  of  things  arises  IVoin  defective 
leglsktlon.  The  laws  provide  for.  the  tem« 
port^  custody  of  insane  offenders,  and 
deblare  that  they  shall  be  so  retained  until 
her  Migesty\i  pleasure  be  made  ktlown.  It 
happens,  however,  very  unfortmiatefy  for  tliose 
persans,  that  her  Majesty  never  does  declare 
.any  pleastire  or  wish  on  the  subjM  of  thetr 
^custody.  The  royal  warrant  is  traced  in  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  and  thus  it  hitppens  that 
fenr  IrundredaBd  forty-one  persons  are  lost 
sight  of ;  an  average  of  thirty  annttatly  being 
handed  over  to  the  custody  of  county  jai& 
and  hmatic  asvlums  for  the  remaind^  of 
thdr  natural  lives.  Many  of  these,  as  may 
bb  imagined^  are  persons  of  education,  station, 
and  refinement,  who  hdve^  whilst  Icibonring 
under  the  influence  of  a  disordered  inteU^c^ 
committed  offences  against  the  laws  of  their 
country.  Yet  these  persons  are  shut  np,  "With 
on  hope  of  release  ftom  their  bondage.    Ao* 


quitted  by  a  jury,  thejr  are  punished  by  laws 
which  ^eave  them  withouFan^  protection. 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  in  this  instance,  is  a 
flctionj  and  the  legislature  bannot  interfere 
too  soon  fbr  the  relief  of  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  unfortunates  who  have  been  do  long 
waiting  her  Majesty^s  pleasure. 

~~-       BAG  FAIR  IN  PAKia 

Tbe  PlMrisians  have  a  notion  that  the  art  of. 
dressing  Well  is  attMu&ble  only  in  their  own 
capital.  This  may  be  true  enough  with  re- 
gard to  ladles ;  but  as  far  as  the  male  sex  are 
concerned.  I  scarcely  agree  with  them.  The 
question,  nowever,  is  sO  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste,  that  it  is  hoi  worth  discussing;  and, 
sUve  that  the  Parisians  make  more  of  them- 
selves externally  than  we  do — a  thing  easily 
accomplished — ^there  is  not  much  difference 
pow-a-davs  between  us.  Clifford  Street  iyr 
the  Eue  de  Oboiseul  turn  out  very  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  made-up  man.  Of  course,  if  you 
choose  to  go  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  suffer 
yourself  to  be  guided  by  what  you  see  there,  . 
in  the  windows  of  the  riBady-made  establish- 
ments, you  may  procure  a  costume  infinitely 
more  striking  than  you  are  likely  to  find  in 
Oxford  Street  6r  the  Strand,  but  I  do  not 
exactly  know  the  place,  not  a  lunatic  asylum, 
where  you  could  safely  wear  it  For  instance^ 
it  was  only  last  week,  that  t  paused  admir- 
iugly  at  th^  ,ta!Ior*s  shop  close  to  the  Frdres 
Proven9anx,  my  attention  being  riveted  on 
a  suit  of  male  attire,  to  array  oneself  in  which 
would,  I  think,  have  been  as  severe  a  test  of 
moral  courage  as  imythat  could  possibly  be 
dovised.  The  gentleman  who  exposed  it  for . 
sale  said  it  "was  tr^  simple,  and  so,  in. one  re- 
spect it  was ;  for  the  pantalon  and  gilet  were 
all  of  a  piece,  and  m)ght  be  indued  in  a  . 
moment ;  in  point  of  construction,  therefore, 
he  was  i^ight.  But  on  tho  score  of  decoration 
it  could  scarcel  V  be  praised  for  its  simplicity^ , 
utd  when  I  jramer  snrnffsed  my  shoulders  at 
the  tefU)  he.iqadd  use  o^ he  instantly  met  the 
objection  hf  asserting  that  the  style  waa 
tout  ik  fkit  nouveau.  Here,  too,  he  was  right 
a^in.  It  tra«  quite  new,  as  you  shall  ju<^ 
Tiie  combined  finrmenta  of  which  I  have 
spoken  presented  the  semblance  of  a  very  ' 
tight,  hteadlessj  armless  man,  without  his  coat. 
They  were  made  of  cashmere,  of  a  bnght, 
butter-cup  yeHow,  and  were  pi^ftisely  eni- ' 
embroidered  with  scarlet  braid,  of  a  worm^f 
p^tt^m,  which  clittibed  up  th^  legs  Of  the  ' 
pant^lon,  and  spread  itself  atl  over  the  breast 
of  the  gilet.  ^^Arid  what  kind  of  coat,*  I* 
asked,  when  I  had  gazed  mr  fill  at  these  as- 
tounding continuauons,  ^what  kind  of  ^oat 
do  you  recommend  to  go  with  these!" 
"  VoiU^  monsiewr,"  replied  the  tjulor,  trium- 
phantly, making  ft  dart  nt  a  ^ingote,  which 
stood  by  itself,  •^irfc  It  tuerveule !"  He 
evidently  thought  he  had  got  a  custorii^.'  It 
Witt  a  short  frook,  of  a  classeur-like ; cut;, ex-, 
panding  immoderately  at  the^bosj^ii  ^4 
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skirtSj^and  contraclin^  to  the  smallest  wear- 
ajble  aimensioDS  at  the  waist.  Its  hue  was  a 
ridb  snuff-coloured  browu,  and  like  the  gar- 
ments which  it  so  exqoisitelj  compaaioned,  it 
was  overlaid  with  scarlet  worsted  embroidery^ 
in  vandy ked  brandenboorgs,  as  thev  are  called, 
in  front,  and  of  a  tendnl-formed  ^^vice  on 
the  sleeves  a^  rotmd  the  lower  edges.  **  And 
i^Qwhat  occasion,*^  I  asked,  '^cpuld  this 
aniiit  be  worn  ?"  ^But,  whenever  |£onsieur 
pleases,"  was  the  reply ;. "  though,"  he  added, 
perceiving  probably  so^e  symptoms  of  doubt 
in  my  countenance, ''  I  invented  that  costume 
<^iedy  for  in-doors  wear ;  in  the  morning,. at 
breakfast,  for  example,  ^or  study  and  for  re- 
pose." Study  and  repose!  In  such  garments!  I 
made  the  tailor  a  low  bo^  and  left  him  to 
fiitd  another  customer^  and  I^dare  say^  he  has 
secured  one  before  this. 

It  would  be  a  curioue  history,  no  doutt,  if 
one  could  trace  Wat  suit  of  clothes  from  the 
first  purchaser  to  .the  last ;  from  its  original 
display  in  the  Palais  Boyal  to  its  final  ewbi- 
tibn  in  Bag  Fair.  This  thought  suggested  to 
n\e  the  idea  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  (rreajt  re- 
pository of  cast-on  finery  in  the  Bue  dti  Tem- 
ple, and,  hailing  a  citadine  as  I  left  the  Palsls 
Boya),  I  desired  to  be  driven  there.  Cabmen 
have  one  common  propensity  in  aQ  g^eat 
cities ;  they  invariabty  choose  their  course 
through  the  most  ol^cure  and  narrowest 
streets.  Perhaps,  considering  the ,  point  I 
started  fjcbm,  there  was  not  much  choice  on 
this  occasion^  for  iny*  route  lay^through.  the 
heart  of  Pans,  traversing  the  Place,  des  Yic- 
tojrea  (I  wonder  if  the  statne  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  is  reconciled  yet  to  the  low  pejlghT 
bourhood),  and  cutting  s^cross  the  Biie  Mont- 
martre,  thi  Bue  St,-!(]^nB9,  the  3^tte  St.-2i(ai> 
ti%  and  threading^  streeta  [  that  bear  the 
strangest  names,  .until  I  emerged  into  positive 
daylight,  in  a  broad  part  of  the  Bus  du 
Tfem^e,  close  to  the  place  I  waa  in  search  of., 
The  easiest  and  j^easantest  way».if  you  ,are 
on  the  north  si^e  of  Pitris,  is  to  take  tne  line 
of  the  Boulevards,  but  there  .is  np  jdifficulty  in 
readiing  the  spot  from  any  c^V^i^rter ;  only  it 
is  ia  well  to  give  the  name  of  the  (street  .in 
which  the.  Haue  an  Yieux-Iinge  isotuatecl, 
or  you  may  be  taken  to  some  pther  depot  or 
frippery,  there  beiiig  two  or  three  m<;ire  in 
Pans,  though  on  fismaUer  scf^e.  . 

tTntil  the  gifeat  street,  now  in  progresa-^- 
which  so  T)olaly  cuts  its  way  through  every- 
thing— was  begai^  few  parts  of  rurm  had 
witnessed  more  change  ..than  the  (^uartier  da 
Temple.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  quartierao, called  derives  ita  name  from 
an  e^blishment  of  Knights-Templars.  Those 
military  nionks,  th^  offspring  of  the  Crnsades^ 
were  settled  in  Paris  as  far  back  as 'anno 
Doniini  eleven' hundred  and  forty-seven,  in 
whfch  ye^  they  held  a  chapter  of  their  order  ; 
nd>^  it,  is  believed,  ttppn  the  present  site  ot 
tJie"  Temple,,  which,  however^  was  founded' 
wh^te  it  afterwards  remained,  somewhere 
about  anno  Domini  eleven  hnndred  and  eighty. 


According  to  an  old  map  of  Paris,  the  build*- 
ins  Atood^  i\ot  onhr  at  some  ^ietance  frgm  tha 
inhabited  part  of  the  city,  bmt  nearly  half  a 
mile  outside  the  wall^  between^  the  stream, 
called  Henil-Montant  and  the  Porte,  dn 
Braque^  one  of  the  fortified  gates  of  the  third 
enclosure  of  Paris,  which  was  made  by  Philip 
Augustus.  Ton  would  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  trace  the  course  of  that  stream  now,  and  if 
vou  wished  to  find  the  £9rtified  gate^  you  must 
look  .fpr  its.  former  locality. close  to  the.  im- 
perial Pr^ting^-office>  in  the  Bue  Vieille  dn 
Temple — ^an  ^ilice  which,  beftre  h  was  con-r 
vetted  to  its  present  uses^  was  owned  \^  the 
Cardinal  de  Xtohau,  too  celebrate^  for  the 
part  he  played  in  the  a£SEiir  of  the  Diamqnd 
Necklace  .  The  Temple  was  originally  q^ 
simple  moiaastery,  but  iub  the  brotherhood  in-* 
creased  in  wealth  and  extended  their  territory 
(until  their  domain  bore  the.  designation  of 
Ville  Neuve  du  Temple)>  thei  necessity  for 
defendina  their  proa>ertv  arose,  and  ii^  the 
yev  twelve  hundred  and. twelve,  Hubert,  the 
treasurer  of  the  order,  conatructed  the  fjampus 
to^ejr^  whichf  nearly  »ix  centuries  afterwards, 
became  the  pnson  of  Louis  the  Bixteenth  and 
Marie  Antoinette^  It  was  built  in  the  fonin 
of  a  squltre,  with  the  great  tower  m  t)ie  centre 
and  four  turrets  at  the  apgles  of  tnel^ty 
walls,  and  as  the  qitycontiAued  to  increase, 
it  stood  in  the  midst  of  clvUisetion  an  un- 
ehaQged,  memorial  of  feudal  anarchy.  The 
fate  of  its  earliest  occujpaijita  is^  well  knowJ^ 
For  9,.  hundred  years  after  the  creetipUt  ot 
their  ,|brtr^as».  the  J^ghts-Temnlan^  conr 
tinned  to  flpurab^  And  h^d  eo  higV  a*  jnris- 
dictipn  that  tiie  £ncloB.  du  Temple--as  ^t  was 
termed— became,  like  the  precincts  ,Df  one 
^own  'V^itelHars,  a  sanctuary  for  hoq^oidec^ 
icutpursesy  bankrupts,  and  debtQ];s  of  every 
d^^ee^  the  two  laist-named  classes  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  asylum  down  to.the  peru^  of 
th/Q  first  French  revolution.  But,,at  the  cduv 
mencement  of  the'  fourteenth  century, .  the 
wefdth  of  t)ie  Templ«^  had  become  eo  fxef^t 
that  Philippe  le  Bel,  who  at  that  time^  reigned 
over  France^  resolved  Ujpon  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  their  uttsr  e^^terminatipiv 
Tjbe  cruelty  of  hia  persecution  stands  onut  iu 
dark  relief  even  against  the  many  horroirs  th^t 
were^.  perpetrated  dm:ixig  th^  middle  ^es ; 
and  with  the  death  of  «facques  do  Jdlolai^the 
Gr^d  Master,  who  was  burnt  ^t  the  stake  in 
thirteei^  hundjed  and  fourteen,  the  Order  of 
the  Knights-Templars  entirely,  passed  away. 
The  kiufip  immediately  seized  upon  their  tf  ear 
sureSy  of  whicl^  however,  he  had  but,  brief 
eiyoy^Doient)  being,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  i^ut  eight  youths  afterwards^  The 
forta:e^  helceptas a roy^l treasury ;  and  the 
monastery,  with  its  dependencies,  he  gave  to 
the  Hjospitdllers  of  St.  John  of  Jferusalem^-^a 
brotherhooa  better  known  in  later  times  »8 
the  Eni^ta  of  Malta.  These  latter,  who  buiit 
a  magni^ent  palace  in  the  enclosure,  retained 
possession  of  the  property  until  their  order 
wasy  in  its  torn,  extingniahed.    The  ascetic 
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habits  of  tlie  primitive  brotherhood  had  lon^ 
"b^en  forgotten ;  but,  under  the  Regent  Orleans, 
there  existed  a  Grand  Prior  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  who  did  his  best  to  make  the  excesses 
of  the  Temple  vie  with  the  orgies  of  the  Palais 
Boyal.  This  was  Philippe  de  Venddme,  a 
royal  prince,  and  worthily  allied  by  blood  to 
^0  dissolute  Begent.  In  his  time  the  suppexB 
at  the  Temple  were,,  with,  all  their  license,  con- 
sidered the  pleasantest  in  Pariis,  owing  to  the 
wit  and  social  qualities,  of  the  guests  whom 
the  Crrand  Prior  collected  round  him.  La 
Fare  shone  there  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  hia 
wit  and  gaiety;  ChauKexi.  who  inhabited  a 
house  ih  the  enclosure, — naying  most  likely 
excellent  reasons  for  doing  so,— was  the  habi- 
tual companion  of  M.  djs  Tend(Vme,  and  at 
eighty  years  of  age  sang,  like  Anacreon,  the 
Joys  of  love  and  wine ;.  Mademoiselle  de  Laimay 
did  not  withhold  her  charms  and  her  clever 
repartees ;  and  the  name  of  BiEiptiste  Bousseau 
is  to  be  found  on  the  conviTiaT  Ust.  His 
name  recals  that  of  the  more  celebrated  Jean 
Jacques,  vho^  fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Prince  de  Contl  was  QVand  Prior  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  sought  protection  in  the 
Temple  from  his  political  enemies^  and  from 
those  which  were  conjured  up  by  his  own 
sombre  imagination.  It  is  said  that  the 
right  of  asylum  in  the  Temple  lasted  until  the 
revolution.  It  was  a  privil^e  which  a  French 
nobleman  of  that  time  would  not  willingly 
part  with,  on  account  of  the  large  revenue  it 
brought  to  the  Grand  Prior, — the  houses  in 
the  enclosure  letting  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  the  best  hotels  in  Paris.  The  tenants  of 
these  abodes  kept  carefully  wMiin  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctuary  during  six  days,  of  the 
week,  for  fear  of  capture  from  tiie  numerous 
officers  of  justice  who  were  constantly  on  the 
watch ;  but  the  Sabbath  was  free  to  them  to 
issue  fbrth,  as  the  Sunday  of  Queen*^  Bench 
*  rulers."  Of  the  imprisonmtmt  of  Louis-  the 
Sixteenth  and  his  unfortunate  family  in  the 
tower  of  the  Temple,  it  Is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  speak;  but  of  other  celiebrated  persons 
who  were  confined  there  I  may  mention  the 
names  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  escaped  from 
it ;  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  who  was  only 
removed  to  die  in  the  fort  of  Joax ;  and  of 
Pichegru  and  Captain  Wright,  both  of  whom 
committed  suicide  within  its  walls.  The  Order 
of  tiie  Knights  of  Malta  was  suppressed  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety,  and^^the  tower 
itself  was  demolished  in  eighteen,  hundred 
and  eleven,  having  stood  just  long  enough  to 
witness  the  most  singular  transformation  that 
ever  befel  a  monkish  colony. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundlred  and  nine;^  in 
conformity  with  previous  ordinances  decreeing 
the  same,  on  the  site  of  the  splendid  palace  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  the  first  stone  was  laid 
of  an  immense  market  for  the  sale  of  old 
clothes,  rags,  apparel  of  the  cheapest  kind, 
and  all  those  nondescript  articles,  tattered, 
battered,  musty,  rusty,  worn-out  and  used- 
up,  which  in  London  are  cong}on)erated  in 


dealers'  shops  under  the.  name  ef  marine 
stores !  The  ^ound  which  constituted  the 
enclosure  of  the  Temple  was  conceded  to 
the  city  of  Paris  for  this  purpose — and  thia 
only— ("ne  pourra  5tre  oonsacr^iaucun  autxe 
Usage**}  for  the  space  of  ninety^nine  y/sars^  a& 
an  annual  fixed  rentaJ,  and,  Iw  a.decreD  date4 
from  the  imperial  camp  of  O^teiade^  and 
signed^by  Napoleon  the  First,  it  was  ordained 
that  upon  the  space  above  indica^bed  tham 
should  be  oonstructsd  a  covered  market,  coii- 
sisting  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eighfe 
stalls  for  shops,  divided  into  two  series  of 
nine  hundred  and  fourty-four  each.  When  X 
say  that  every  one  of  these  stalls,  and  a  host 
of  subsidiary  establishments  round  about,  axe 
devoted  entirelv  to  the  sale  of  chiffons,,  yon 
may  imagine  the  briskness  of  the  trade  o£ 
Paris  Rag  Fair ! 

Take  any  ayenoe  you  please — t^re  «ne 
plenty  for  choice — and  you  see  at  onca  the 
natui^  of  the  traffic  that  is  carried  on.  Ta 
economise  spac^  the  staHa  are  grouped  m. 
blacks  of  four  each,  two*  side  hy  side  beiuf 
backed  by  two  more  similarly  piaoed,  a^ 
having  a  passage  all  round  them  which  admits 
of  two  persona  walking  abreast,  to  survey  at 
leisure  the  various  wares  displayed*  The 
main  avenues  are  rather  wider^  and  unleee 
your  object  be  special,,  it  is  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  to  ^rambulate  these.  '^Qu* 
est-ce  que  vous  d^sirez,  monsieur  t-"  or  **  ma- 
dame,^  as  the  case  may  be  (What  d'ye 
lack  t),  greet  you  at  every  step.  You  are  a 
stranger,  weUndressed,  and  it  might  be  aup* 
posed  are  there  only  from  naotives  of  curiosity  ; 
but  the  boutiquiSres,  or  noguettes,  as  th^ 
used  to  be  termed  (they  are  chiefly  women)^ 
understand  nothing  of  the  sort — in  that  place 
— end  ui^e  you  to  buy  the  most  unneoessair 
things.  X  ou  have  nothing  to  do,  they  tm 
you,  out  to  "  regulate  your  choice," — &  thing 
more  easily  said  than  done,  particnlarlf 
when  you  have  no  idea  of  buving  anything. 
If  ever  the  embarras  des  rldiesses  exist^ 
anywhere,  it  is  in  the  Halle  au  Vieuj^-Liage. 
Let  me,  as  well  as  mj  memory  will  peipnit^ 
describe  a  few  of  the  objects  which  are  there 
arranged. 

Bonnets  of  all  sorts,  of  every  size»  shape, 
nmterial,  and  colour  i  in  the  oldest  style,  o£ 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  in  the  newest 
fashion,,  which  you  may  hesitate  to  believe, 
though  the  assurance  of  the  fact  is  most 
positive.  Dangling  beside  them,  from  hooka 
m  the  framework  of  the  stall,  are  the  substi- 
tutee  and  congeners  of  bonnets :  caps  of  l&c% 
net,  muslin,  cambric,  and  cotton,  for  day  or 
night  wear,  and  what  ladies  call  caprfronts^ 
things  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  caps 
that  collars  do  te  shirts,  only  they  are  mudi 
more  ornamental^  and  rival  the  rainbow  iA 
variety  of  hue.  On  one  siUe,  on  a  counter,  He 
heaps  of  soiled  and  faded  artificial  flowerv 
from  out  of  which  a  pair  of  buav  hands  aeleot 
the  cleanest  and  least  damaged,  and  by  dint 
of  wire  and  thread,  weave  them  again  into 
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.'wreatbfl,  which^as  fust  as  thej  are  completed, 
are  hung  tip  as  proud  epecimens  of  the  latest 
iDventioiiy — as  indeed  tiiey  are.  On  another 
side  you  turn  and  behola  piles  of  sta^  and 
stacks  of  di3located  vbalebone,  vhicb^  by 
•weU-^nauaged  appliance,  shall  once  more  lend 
shape  and  symmetry  to  the  overgrown  and 
outgrown  female  form.  If  your  eye  wanders 
a  little  further,  it  will  light  on  scores  of  veils, 
black,  white,  blue,  green,  and  brown, — and  do 
not  doubt  that  even  real  Chantilly  may  have 
crept .  in  amongst  the  commoner  nets  and 
gauzes.  Bo  of  the  velvets  :  those  bodies  and 
skirts,  whidi  are  being  so  carefiilly  unpidced, 
oame  from  Genoa  and  Lyons  as  well  as  from 
meaner  places ;  good  and  bad  are  hers  as 
much  mixed  as  elsewhere^  and  all  are  turned 
to  account.  If  that  robe  which  onoe  swept  a 
royal  parouet  may  never  do  so  again,  there 
are  parts  oi  it  still  available  for  less  ambitioos 
purposes ;  but  no  efiforl  is  spared  in  the  way 
of  renovation, — and  how  much  may  be  dons 
by  restoring  and  retrimming  none  can  say 
vho  have  not  bou^t  a  ball  dress  at  Ka^ 
«  Fair.  To  the  uninitiated,  all  those  bundles  <m 
scraps,  to  which  no  definile  geometrical  shape 
belongs,  seem  as  if  they  could  only  be  used 
for  garden  shreds ;  but  see  how  carefully  they 
are  tied  up  and  set  aside.  A  fortnight  hence 
they' will  be  returned  by  the  dyer  as  ready  for 
service  as  when  they  first  were  fashioned. 
You  fency  that,  amongst  these  remnants  of 
bj'ffone  finery,  some  at  least  must  be  wholly 
useless.  Undeceive  yourself:  a  fudl-grown 
gown  must  have  been  sadlj^  damaxred  by  ita 
Utiit  owner  if  it  cannot  furnish  forth  the  ma- 
terials for  a  child's  frock.  It  is  the  same 
with  every  article  of  dress  that  you  can  think 
of, — ^fVirs,  feathers,  silks,  serge,  muslin,  calico ; 
dirty  now,  clean  to-morrow ;  restored,  reha- 
bilitated, adapted  again  and  again  to  '^s^ 
brighter  ray  and  more  beloved  existence," 
Aprons,  scaifs,  fichus,  foulards,  mysterious 
objects  which  bear  the  name  of  postiches, 
and  have,  I  dare  say,  some  hidden  virtue, 
fans,  gloves,  slippers,  shoes,  boots,  parasols, 
umbreilaS)  even  jewell«ry, — after  its  kind, — 
have  a  loeua  aliuid*  in  this  HalW  an  Yieux- 
Linge,  where  old  Haen,  though  it^Edims  its 
share,  has  by  bo  msaas  an  niidae  prominence. 
It  is  imposime  that  3^ou  can  be  at  a  loss  for 
anything :  e<|tmlly  impoasible,  think  the  stall- 
keepers,  that  you  am  pass  through  this  forest 
of  decayed  wardrobes  without  weaving  for 
yourself  a  garland  fh)m  the  fallen  leaves.  If 
you  give  credit  to  their  seductive  phrases,  the 
only  difference  between  Madame  Choichillon, 
Boutique  No.  treize  cent  soixante-dix-huit, 
and  JMUdame  La  PIubm,  BaeNettve-Vitienne, 
No.  dix,  au  premier,  is  that  at  the  former  you 
may  buy  for  eight  francs  a  chapeau  which  at 
the  latter  shall  cost  you  eifftity  ;  and  M^kdame 
ChoiekiUon  ^nwranteev  that  whatever  you 
parohftse  shail  be  without  any  reserve, — in- 
contestibly  du  dermer  goftt.  If  you  doubt 
her  assertion,  try  on  the  bonnet  she  now 
offers^-^look  at  yousself  in  the  glass^ — these 


%  a  looking-glass,  I  believe,  in  every  one  ot 
these  bo  itiquee^ — and  sajy  oaadidly  wheuxec, 
in  the  w.iole  course  of  your  life,  you  ever  saw 
anything  more  becoming.  /,  howevec,  would 
not  ofitir  mf  guarantee  as  to  the  heconingnesi 
of  your  appsftrance  in  some  of  the  kaia,  coats, 
waistcoats^  and  treuasra,  whioh  are  no  leoi 
freely  ofiEered  than  the  female  habiliments  I 
have  spoken  of :  neither  do  I  think  vou  would 
find  muoh  utility  in  the  coatente  of  the  marine- 
store  shops^  particularlv  if  you  bap^pen  to  bs^ 
as  I  was  when  I  visited  Ba^  £Wj^  a  traveller 
en  route  for  Switaerland^  with  onl^  a  earpefr- 
bag  Ibr  hokUng  everything^  Under  sueh  cip> 
eumstaneesy  horse-shoes,  nat-iroiisy  shovel^ 
ehadns,  door4oQk%  and  tenpenay  nail%  are 
Ukelv  to  be  an  ineumbranoe. 

Of  the  general  SMpeet  ef  t|ie  starket-^whidk 
ia  kept  perfectly  dean — I  may  observe,  that 
the  more  aristoeratie  gari»entB, — those  that 
lia.ve  cleaved  to  thie  forms  of  duchstses,  coun^ 
tessesi  and  00  forth, — are  chiefly  to  be  found 
near  the  central  avenues  ;  that  the  commoner 
sort  taper  off  lateeaUy^  and  that  it  is  on  the 
very  outsides  you  must  look  far  tlie  greater 
part  of  tike  articlee  of  male  attire.  The  ready* 
made  bootmakers,  cobblers,  vampers,  and  all 
wtho  deal  in  shoe-leather^  have  indeed  estaln 
lisI^Bd  a  oomplete  sortUm  round  the  laarket ; 
and,  as  their  boutiques  face  tiie  street,  they 
are  enabled  to  add  ic>  the  lores  by  which  they 
inveigle  castomera  the  attraction  of  painted 
signs  ad  libitum.  In  the  displ^  of  these  they 
exhibit  great  brilliancy  of  imagjination  and 
richness  of  foa«^, — not  always  aeoordanty  how-» 
ever,  with  the  ttJling  of  the  sons  of  SU  Crispin. 
"Xake  the  following  as  specimens : — ^^^Au  bleu 
soleil ;"  here  you  have  ablue  ami  on  a  golden 
ground,  the  reverse,  I  believe,  of  the  oi*ainarv 
operation  of  nature^  ^'  Au  reveil  matin  y* 
this  is  a  domestic  male  fowl,  aW  blu%  crowing 
with  all  his  might.  ^'A  la  ^Qs6e;"  aa 
enormoua  heartsease^  whi^  entirely  covexo 
the  signboard.  '' Au^knt  j^dinier ;''  a  «pi<^ 
and-span  new  gaixlenea^  with,  a  fiower-poi  ia 
one  hand  and  a^  spade  in  the  other,,  seleoted 
as  an  emblem  probablj  on  aeoouni  of  hia 
wearing  a.  striking  pair  of  highlows.  ''  A  1% 
petite  chaise;"  a  chair,  and  nothing  more^ 
figuratii^  perlu^  of  the  seat  you  mifh^ 
oceupy,  if  you  went  in  to  try  on  a  pair  of 
boots.  "Au  papillon  bleu:"  a  very  hand* 
some  butterfly,  possibly  the  blue-winged  but- 
terfly of  Caohemire,  **  the  sadiant  <|ueen  of 
Eastern  sprins^,**  which  makee  a  figure  in  the 
Bride  of  Abydos ;  you  will  notice  thai  blue 
has  the  call  throughouk  "  Aux  deux  entdt^ ;" 
there  ie  a  mystery  about  this  sign  which  I  am 
unable  to  explain ;  a  young  lady,  without  her 
bonnet,  is  endeavouring  to  oonduei  a  donkey 
towards  some  undisoovsred  bourne;  the 
animal  resists,  as  donkevs  only  can  resist,  per- 
suasion :  the  young  la4y  tugs  at  th%  halter ; 
the  quadruped  plants  its  feet  firmly,  neithw 
can  stir  a  p^— obetinapy  beautifulW  deve* 
loped.  The  next^  ''A  lagueule  dans  (en)  peine*' 
is  a  painted  rebus,  explained  hj  a  bar  of  musie 
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'fla),  a  ip'oatli  wide  cfpen  (gueulel  a  set  of  teetli 
(dents),  ancl  a  comb  (peigue).  All  honour  to  the 
inventor  of  this  hieroglyphic  t  Equally  ob- 
scure in  hs  application  to  hc(r  trade  is  the 
slffii  over  the  snop  of  Madame  Heawinkal^ 
who,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  chooses  to 
call  I^erself  a  mouse  (dite  Souris).  Her  em- 
blem, '^  A  la  petite  souris,**  exhibits  a  lively 
"^presentation  of  a  bam,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
kmfe,  a  tumbler,  and  a  mouse  and  a  mouse- 
trap. ,0n  looking^  at  it,  I  asked  myself  these 
questions — not  wishing  to  disturb  Madame 
Meswinkal,  who  ha4  fallen  asleep  while  in 
the  act  of  mending  an  old  shoe — ^Why  should 
the  mouse  be  expected  to  go  into  the  trap  when 
the  provisions  are  placea  on  the  floor  i  And 
of  wnat  use  to  a  mouse  are  an  empty  tumbler 
and  a  table-knife  ?  Accessories,  you  will  say, 
,which  oonvey  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  the 
jplenty  which  begets  temptation;  but,  again  I 
ask.  in  what  respect  do  they  conoem  boots 
ana  ^oes?  ^Hiere  is  some  meaning  in 
the  words  "chat  bott6*'  and  "loup  bottfi," 
though  it  has  never  been  mv  fortune  to  meet 
wHh  either  a  cat  or  a  wolf  in  boots.  The 
'*  retit  Soulier  blanc,**  an  embroidered  white 
satin  slipjper  on  a  golden  cushion,  tells  its 
own  tale  J  the  '^Botte  chinoise'*  is  equally 
pertinent ;  and  "  Le  coq  et  la  feotte**  is  per- 
Ipaps  intended  to  impress  one  with  the  belief 
that  a  well-polished  boot  is  many  degrees 
miperior  to  a  looking-glass.  Such  signs  as 
*£e  perroquet*'*  "  Le  oSien  fiddle,**  and  "  La 
raquette^'^  prcKluce  no  greater  effect  than 
commonplace  people  in  lively  society. 

But  the  operations  of  the  great  Paris  Kag 
^air  are  not  confined  to  the  regular  halles. 
In  addition  ^  theae,  there  is  a  high  oval- 
shaped  buildme,  witn  an  arcade  extending 
.all  arpnnd  i1^  called  the  Botonde,  in  which,  as 
In  the  coulisses  at  the  Bourse,  a  great  deal  of 
business  is  transacted.  Chiefly  m  the  thea- 
trical liuf  :  that  branch  of  it  which  travels  in 
wiuideringt>ooth&  and  appears  suddenly,  with 
a  great  noise  ot  drums  and  trumpets,  in 
remote  country  towns  and  villages.  A  thea- 
trical wsHrobe  and  set  of  prop^ies,  let  it  be 
never,  so  orthodox  or  well  mounted,  wears  a 
steange  aspect  in  the  garish  light  of  day,  and 
,whe»  the  sun  blazes  full  vapon  the  ^  traps** 
^at  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Botonde  da 
Temple,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  the  effect 
is  likely  to  be,  supposing  you  are  not  a  pur- 
chaser of  aueh  articles,  as  their  proprietors 
kijiiUy  invite  you  to  become.  What  spoils 
are  here  of  Greek  and  Boman  tragedies,  of 
zoioyen-age  melodramas,  of  antediluvian 
comedies,  of  creaking  operas,  and  of  womout 
vandevilles!  The  dagger,  the^  bowl,  the 
knightly  sword,  the  armour  of  (tinsel)  proof, 
the  chapeau-galonn6.  the  robe  h  guirlande, 
the  pantalon  ray6,  tne  bottes  2k  P^cuydre ! — 
JmWjgTimed,  how  besmirched,  bow  faded,  how 
tamahed,  how  utterly  and  absolutely  (as  it 
■eema)  ,nsed-up  are  all  these  things !  And 
vet,  setting  them  out  on  the  pavement  and 
hanging  tfiem  up  to  the  pillars,  as  if  only  that 


moment  removed  from  silver  papeK  Monsieur 
Nory,  wbose  afliche  tells  von  that  ne  owi)s  a 
theatrical  w«rdrobe  (tient  la  garderobetniSa- 
trale),  parades  his  costumes  And  properiifQs 
with  as  mvwb  importaaoe  as  if  1m  soaroelf 
thought  ii  probable  that  tits  united  vealth  of 
Paris  could  bny  him  up.  It  is  not^  howevez^ 
to  the  interests  of  tlye  .drama  ^hat  dl.the 
shops  lA  the  Botonde^nd  btherplacOi^adJaeent 
are  devoted.  AnoAher  affehe,  freqaenkl v  re- 
peated, says  that  Monsieur  Jules  Lollier, 
Monsieur  G^un^  or  some  other,  ia  a  ^mar- 
ohand  d*habits  pour  la  province,;**  ^ind  this 
explains  a  good  deal  respecting  the  very  odd 
sort  of  costume  which  you  so  oft^n  meet  with 
on  fl6te  days  in  villages  some  twenty  or  thir^ 
miles  from  Paris ;  though,  fpr  that  matter,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  travel  ^yoi^d  the 
Marais  to  light  at  anv  time  upon  some  figure 
of  fun.  Ton  have  also  the  marcband  char 
poller  pour  la  province,  and  many, other 
merchants,  wbo  take  care  of  country  falk/9  in 
various  ways.  With  all^  the  principle  appears 
to  be,  that  old  clothes  ai*e  Immortal,  ana  ihat 
there  is  nothing  so  r&p6  but  may  somehow  be 
turned  to  account.  Do  these  mercbants,  then, 
never  throw  anything  away  ss  quite  unsale- 
able and  useless  )  Sometimes  th€^  do  so^  but 
mistakenly,  for  even  their  ref^ise  has  attrac- 
tions for  somebody.  Li  a  heap  of,  dust  and 
decayed  vegetables  I  saw  an  old  n^an  curiously 
diving  witn  i^  long  stick.  He  poked  out  a 
few  discoloured  rags^  turned  them  over  care- 
fully, and  then,  as  somethlng^  caught  his  ^je^ 
stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  piece  of 
string,  which  he  put  into  a. basket,  already 
half  mil  of  similar  fragments.  He  called  him? 
seL^  I  suppose,  a  marcband  de  ficelle,  and 
very  likely  made  a  ^ood  thing  of  it  .  Ajsl 
did  not  expect  to  find  a  Ipwor  deep  than  tUs^ 
I  weiit  back  to  my  citadine  and  took  ]baye  qf 
BagFabr.  ^ 


two  SONlTeXS.       ., 


ffitUE  xfe  sM  thinowi— sodituriirtfi  Vut  orBnif^ 

And  dreamt  perchance  our  inner  waking  life ; 

For  an  tnreal  is  dm  Oisg^t  eeki^     ^> 
And  airiest  yisions  oft  with  truth  are  rife. 
Why  theuM  «e  ^rish  in  this  pinf<fli  Mfc,     .  / 

Of  passions  wtld-^he«f^  TSio-^4ti»i  tturpo^os  . 

Wild  it  the  haffled  nigbt  of  stArmy- teas, ,  > 
And  not  with  this  world  var^-even  to  the  koifi^ ., 
Knew  we  our  glory  ?    From  a  distant  laod,     . .  ^ .  ^ 

Thro*  th^  long  vista  of  the  years  we  pass, 

Like  pictures  fleeting  o*er  the  wizard's  glsfS^ '    , 
To  learn  to  suffer,  ere  we  may  commsn^  ;  \ 
And  yet  we  sink  supinely — like  the  grass 

That  heaTes  on  the  dead  surf  <»f  Leibd's  iliiilft»" 


Fanned  «f  imkiiowii  iiMttortilel0iabtatV->   - 

Bright  sigmeBts  we  4f  H«oan*»  vaatc^lnl  M^'j" 
Whose tsteoce  ill  pefeTadM«i^  BfaiM  pfmin||%^  « 
TU  grsat^  niysteiious,  Mreiinpi^^  Qn^  I  .y  (  w.  u I r, 
Semey  lil^  dread  comets  in  t|ieir  Miusea ^a  ;,  .  j  .„{ 
And  steadiast  some,  like  earth's  superior  t>^  '^,^  . 
System  on  system  in  themselves  absorb ;' 
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J^iA  soiDfuliJ^e  Bta^v^fui  bni^-dar  it  done,  ,., 
Oii<lieA  VUi  ^vebihg.     But  ti^e*  tnig)ity  whole, 
'^  KovJnjr  kntf'burnTnsr,  tttill  th<|r  flooiJi  of  itght 
^  Etenial,  dtm^tierhig  ihroogh  the  fi^i  of  ni^t, 
<3&ft^titfdieitte  o'er  wMte  the  re%n  of  loal  t 
Sittkftog*  *t  tongth  i«to  tlit«  bosom  hnf^t, 
'<  llioiriidtWuilbattt^prtttgMMl^the&tfiiuAgtHdl 


^NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

'      BT  TpS  AUfBOB  OF  HAfit  BABTf^. 


f '  l*HEnext  moriiing.Marfifaret  dra^g'ed  he 
ti|V  tbaukful  that  the  night  was  over, — t\ 


t  herself 
«  .  -nnre- 

tfeahed,  yet  rested.  All  tad  gone  well  through 
tti6  house :  her  mother  had  avij  wakened 
(n^^^  A'  little  br^eeze  was  stirring  in  the  hot 
iii*,  aend  though  there  we^  no  trees  to  show 
i^e  playful  ios^ing  movement  cau^d  "by  the 
^jHiicl  among  the  kavcs,  Margaret  knew  how, 
somewhere  or  another,  bj  wayaide,  in  copses, 
or  hs  thick  green  woods,  there  Was  a  pleasant, 
murmunng,  dancing  sound,— a  rushing  and 
ialUnff  noise,  the  very  thought  of  which  was 
'&n  ^cno  of  distant  gladness  m  her  heart. 
**'  She  sat  at  her  wdrk  ih  Mrs.  Hale*s  room. 
^  soon\as  that  fbrenoon  slumber  was  over, 
*hii  WotiM  help  her  mother  to  dressi  after 
^her,  she  would  go  and  see  Bessy  Bjggin^ 
fi^e  would  banish  all  ^collection  of  the 
f^bmton  fomily, — no  need  to  think  of  them 
^  they  absolutely  stood  before  her  in  flesh 
and  blood.  But,  6f  course,  the  effort  not'  to 
.^dilnk  of  them  brought  them  only  the  more 
ktrongfy'b^o^e  her  j  and  "the  hot  flush  came 
6ver  nei:  pale  face  from  time  to  time,  sweep* 
jSfg  itrtnto  colour,  as  a  sunbeam  from  between 
jjrstery  clouds  come6  '  swiftly  moYing  oVdr 
ih'clBes.'  ,  '     '•  •-..,. 

:  Dixon  opened  the  door  Very  softly,  inij 
^e'on  tiptoe  up  to  Margaret,  sittih^  py  tl^e 
shaded  window. 

'^^•itfr.  Thornton^  Miss  Margaret    He  is  in 
the  drawing-r^Q^.^  '       ^ 

Marsaret  dropped  h^r  sewing. 

'^X^  he^  Afl)^  tor  mel  J^not  ]papf^  <i90|f 
inl**    .     ; 

"He  asked  for  you^  nisfr ;^  acad  mastot  is 
out"  -        /  '  ,  , 

''Yery^'weU,  I  wiU  come,*'  aaid  Margarel;, 
quitfti^r'  Bot^she^imored  strftngely. 

Mr.  Thomton  stood  by  one  of  the  wikid^ws 
with  *&  bwek  to  the  door,  apparently  abstfrbed 
in  watching  somethibjg  in  the  street  Bitt,  iti 
truth,  he  was  afraid  of  hfmself.  His  he^rt 
beat  thick  at  the  thought  of  her  coming.  Be 
could  not  forget  the  touch  of  her  arms  arouna 
his ji^gi^,  im^i^^y  felt  as  it  |iad  been  at 
the^time ;  but  now  the  recollection  of  her 
cUogine  defence  of  him  seemed  to  thrill  him 
through  audi  *brAghy*-4oc  mok,  iiwi^  evevy 
resohilMii^  ulL'powvv  of  s^£^ootttiroi»  as  if  it 
WM^'WA-  before  m  fire.  Ke  dreaded  lest  he 
should  go  IbrWAMLs  to  meet  her -with  his  anobs 
held  o«(P  itf  mute  eiitr^ty  thaft  she  would 
come  ttnd  nestle  there,  as  lihe  had  done,  all 


>mhe^edL^the  day  before,  but  neier  ui^^ed 
again.  His  heart  throbbed  loud  and  quick, 
^ropg  mail  as  he  was,  he  trembled  at  the 
anticipation  of  whkt  he  had  to  say,  and  how 
it  might  be  received.  She  might  droop,  and 
flush,  and  flutter  to  his  artus^  its  to  her  natund 
home  ^d  resting-place.  Une  moment  he 
jglowe4  with  imnatiehce  at  the  thought  that 
she  might  jo  this,-^th^  lieXt  he  feared  ^ 
passionate  rejection,  the  tery  idea  6f  which 
withered  up  his  fatiu*e  ^ith  so  deadly  )t 
blight  that 'he  refus^  to  think  of  it.  He  was 
8tartle4  by  the  i^enge  (^  the  presence  of  some 
one  else  in  the  room.  He  turned  round.  She 
had  come  in  so  gently,  that  he  had  neve^r 
heard  h^r;  the  street  noises  had  been  *more 
distinct  to  his  inattentive  ear  than  her  slow 
movements  in  her  soft  itiuslin  g<^wn. 

She  stood  by  the  table,  not  offering  to  Ait 
down.  Her  eyelids  Weij-e  drop{)ed  hiQl  over 
her  eyes;  her  teeth  Were  shtjt,  iiot  com- 
pressed ;  her  lips  were  just  parted  Over  them, 
allowing  the  white  lipe  U>  be  seen  between 
their  curve.  Her  slow  deep  breathings  dilated 
her  thin  and  beautiful  nostrils ;  it  was  the 
only  motion  visible  on  her  countenance.  The 
flhe-grained  skin,  th^  oval  dieek.  the  rich 
outline  of  her  mouth,  its  corners  dieep  set  In 
dimples, — were  aH  wan  and.  pale  to-day ;  the 
Joss  of  their  usual  natural  healthy  colour 
being  made  niore  evideiit  by  the  heavy  shadoi^ 
of  the  dark  hair,  brOugKt  down  upOn  the 
temples  to  hide  an  agn  of  the  bid w  she  had 
received.  Her  head^'for  ail  its  droopidg  eyec^ 
was  thrown  a  little  back  In  thfe  old  proud 
atUtude.  Her  long  arms  hxing  motionless  by 
her  s^jdes.    Altogether !  she  looked  Hke  some 

{>risotier  &lsely  ftccoSed  Of  4  crime  that  she 
oathed  and'  despised,  and  from  wMdh  she  was 
loo  in^giiaht  tojustify  h^df.  '\ 

Mr,  'Dioi'ntpn  made  a  hasty  step  Or  two 
forwards ;  recovered  himself,  and  went  witt 
qui^t.flrmn^ss  to  the  door  (which  she  had  left 
^peh),  and  shut  it.  Theh  he  came  bacl^  ani 
Stood  opposite  to  hei*  for  a  moment,  receiving 
the  general  hnprfession  of  h^r  l)eiutif\il  pre- 
sence, before  he  dated  to  di^urb  it,  perhaps 
to  repel  it,  by  whkt  he  had  to  say.  ' 
;  **  Miss  Hale,  I  was  very  ungratcfftti  yestep- 
iiny— */ 

•<  Tou,  h^  noftiing  to  be  grateftil  for,*  said 

she,  raisin^  her  eyes,  and  looking:  fiul  and 

straight  at  nim.    "  You  me2tn,rsiippo0e|  that 

bu  belieVe  yon  Ought  to  th«ink  me  for  what 

did.**  In- spite  ofherself— in  defiance  of  her 
^nger^ — the  thick  blushes  Came  all  over*  her 
fkce,  and  burnt  Jnto  her  Very  eyes  j  which  fell 
hot  nevertheless  from  thfetr  grave  arid  steady 
look.  "It  was  only  a  naturiljhstihct, any 
If  Oman  would  have  done  just  the  same.  "We 
all  ffeel'the  sanctity  of  our  sfer^  ihigh  privi- 
lege when  We  see  danger.  1  ou^ht  rather,* 
said  she,  hastily,  **to  apologfae  to  you  for 
having  said  thoughtless  Words  which  sent  yoa 
down  into  the  danger.'^ 

*^I^  was  not  your  words ;  it  tjDis  the  tl^th 
that  they  conveyed^  pttngently  ti'  it    wa« 
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expxotted.  Bat  yea  shall  Betdriveme  off  upon 
l^t,  and  eo  escape  Ulb  espreBsioa  of  my  deept 

rtiUide,  my-^*'  he  wm  oa  the  TSfge  siaw ; 
would  not  Bpeak  ia  the  hAsie  of  hk  hot 
pagBioQ ;  he  would  weigh  aaeh  word.  He 
would;  and  his  will  was  triuaiphsat.  He 
stopped  ia  mid  career. 

''tdonot  try  to  osoape  fsom  aajthingy** 
said  she..  "I  simply  say,  that  ytmowome 
nogFaUtudo ;  and  I  may  add,  that  any  ox- 
presaion  of  it  will  be  pamfal  to  me,  becttoae 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  deserve  it  StiU,  if  it  will 
te/iAv^  you  horn  ev^L  »  tiacied  obligatiOB, 
Apeak  oiu" 

''I  do  not  want  k»  bo  relieved  fromviy 
obligaUoo^**  said  he,  ^aded  by  her  oalm  naa- 
ner.  ''  Faaeied,  or  mot  fantiedr-rl  qoesttoanot 
myself  to  know  which— I  choose  to  believe  I 
owe  my  ¥»ry  life  to. you— ay — emUe,  and 
thiols  it  an  exaggeratieii  if  you  wilL  I  be- 
lieve it  because  it  adda  a  value  to  that  life  to 
think— oh,  Miss  Hale !  **  eontinued  he,  lower- 
ing his  voice  to  suoh  a  tender  intensify  of  pas- 
sion that  she  shivered  and  trembled  berore 
him,  **  to  think  eircumsiance  ao  wrouf^t^  that 
whenever  I  exult  ia  existence  henceforward, 
I  may-  say  to  myself  '  Ail  this  f^adness  in 
life^  all  honest  pride  in  doing  my  werk  in  the 
world,  all  this  keen  sense  of  beings  I  owe  to 
her.*  And  it  doubles  the  gladness^  it  mdces 
the  pride  glow,  it  sharpens  the  sense  of  ob- 
istentfe  tiU  I  hardly  know  if  it  is  pain  or 
pleasure,  to  think  that  I  owe  it  to  one — ^nagr, 
vou  must ;  you  shall  hear '' — said  he,  stepping 
forwards  with  stem  detearminatioa — ''to  one 
whom  I  love  as  I  do  not  believe  man  erer 
loved  woman  before."  Ho  held  her  hand 
tight  in  his.  He  pamted  as  he  listened  for 
what  should  come.  Ho  threw  the  hand  away 
with  indignation  as  he  hoMrd  her  icy  ta»e ;  kit 
is^  it  was,  though  the  words  came  &ltering 
out,  as  if  she.  knew  not  where  to  find  them. 

^  Your  way  of  apeakinff  shocks  me.  It  is 
blasphemous.  I  eanaot  help  it  if  that  is  my 
first  feoliDg.  It  might  not  be  so,  I  dare  say, 
if  I  understood  the  kind  of  feeling  you  de- 
scribe. I  do  not  wantto  vex  you  ;  sjnd  besides, 
we  must  speak  geatly,  foff  mamma  is  asleep, 
but  your  whoU  manner  ofifends  me—'* 

"How  !  "  exclaimed  he.  "Offends  you!  I 
am  indeed  most  unfortaaate." 

"  Yes !  "  said  she,  with  recovered  dignity. 
"  I  do  £8el  offended ;  and  I  think  Justly.  You 
seem  to  tlUnk  that  my  oondjact  of  yesterday  *' 
— again  the  deep  caraatAoa  hlas%  but  Uk\B 
time  with  eyea  kindling  with  indignation 
rather  than  i&ams — ^*  was  a  personal  aet  be- 
tween you  and  me ;  and  that  you  may  some 
and  thank  me  ibr  it,  instead  of  perceivmg,  as 
a  gentleman  wouldr--yea !  a  gentleman,"  she 
refuted,  in  allusion  to  their  fbmuar  oonvec^ 
sation  about  that  word,  "  that  any  woman, 
worthy  of  the  name  of  woman,  would  come 
forward  to  shield  with  her  reverenesd  help* 
lessness,  a  man  in  danger  from,  the  viole&oe 
of  numbeca." 

"  And  the  gsntlewan  thna  XMcned  is  £Hr* 


bidden  the  relief  of  thiuiks  !  ^  he  broke  hi 
contemptaously*  "  I  am  a  man.  I  daim  the 
right  of  expressing  my  feelings.** 

"  And  1  yiekled  to  the  ri^t ;  simply  say- 
ing that  you  gave  me  pain  by  insisting  upon 
it,^  she  replied  proudly.  "  But  you  seem  to 
have  imagined  tnat  I  was  not  merely  guided 
by  womanly  instinct,  but** — and  here  the 
pasucmate  tears  (kept  down  for  long;  struggled 
with  vehemently)  came  up  into  her  eyes,  and 
choked  her  voice — ^"  but  that  I  was  prompted 
by  some  particular  feeling  for  you — you ! 
Why,  there  was  not  a  man — ^not  a  poor 
desperate  man  in  all  that  crowd — for  whom  I 
had  not  more  sympathy — for  whom  I  should 
not  have  doas  what  little  I  oonld  aioro 
heartUy." 

"You  may  speak  on,  Miss  Hale;  I  am 
aware  of  all  these  misplaeed  sympathies  of 
yoora  I  now  believe  that  it  was  oo^  yo«r 
innate  sense  of  oppression — ^yes ;  I,  though  a 
master,  may  be  oppressed — that  made  yo« 
act  so  nobly  as  you  did.  i  know  you  deq[>is» 
me ;  allow  me  to  say,  it  is  becaiMo  ysn  db 
not  understand  me.** 

"  I  do  not  care  to  understand,**  she  repMedi 
taking  hold  of  the  table  to  steady  heiaelf ; 
for  she  thought  hixk  cruel— ^m,  indeed,  he 
wae — and  she  was  weak  witii  her  indignattoa. 

"No,  I  see  you  do  not.  You  are  unfair 
and  unjust** 

Margaret  oon^resmd  her  Hpe.  She  Tvooli 
not  apeak  in  answer  to  sueh  aecusatioaa 
But,  for  all  that — ^for  all  his  savage  worda,  he 
couU  have  thrown  himselt  at  iMr  feety  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment.  She  did  not 
speak ;  she  did  not  move.  The  tease  «f 
wounded  pride  fell  hot  and  fast.  He  waited 
awhile,  longing  for  her  ta  say  aomsihiag^ 
even  a  taunt,  to  which  he  might  reply;  Bat 
she  was  silent.    He  took  up  hie  hat. 

"One  word  more.  You  look  as  if  yon 
thought  it  tainted  you  to  be  kfod  by  bhi 
You  cannot  avoid  it.  Nay,  I,  if  I  would, 
cannot  cleanse  you  from  it.  But  I  woaM 
not,  if  I  could.  I  have  never  Urmd  any 
woman  before :  my  lifo  has  been  toa  busy, 
my  thoughts  too  much  absorbed  with  other 
thinga.  Now  I  loveyand  I  will  love.  But  do 
not  be  afraid  of  too  much  expression  on  ny 
part** 

"  I  am  not  afraid,**  she  vepfied^  lifiing  hm^ 
s^  straight  up.  "  No  one  yet  has  ever 
dared  to  be  impertiaenA  to  me,  and  noi  eos 
ever  shalL  Bat>  Mr.  Thornton,  you  haw 
been  very  kind  to  my  £athexv*^  said  ahi^ 
changing  her  whole  tone  aMl  bsanng  to  a 
most  womanly  softness.  "  Don't  let  us  goon 
making  each  other  angry.  Pray  doB*tt* 
He  took  no  notioe  of  her  worda :  he  aeoupted 
himself  in  smoothing  the  nap  of  hia  hat  with 
his  ooat^eeve  for  half  a  binate  or  ao;  aad 
then,  rejecting  her  offered  hand,  aadmafciBg 
as  if  he  did  net  see  h^  grave  loo|c  ok  regrst> 
he  turned  abruptly  away,  and  le^  the  room* 
Margaret  caught  one  glance  at  hib  Cmo  bef<Nra 
he^ 
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When  he  y^an  gcMiei^ahe  tbwi^  %hB  had 
seeu  the  gleam  oi  washed  teara  in  hia  eyea ; 
and  that  turned  her  proud  dialikeuinto  aome- 
tiding  difierent  and  kinder,  if  nearljf  as  pain- 
tnl — self-reproach  for  having  caused  auix 
tnortification  to  any  one. 

**  But  how  could  I  help  it  ?  *"  asked  she  of 
herself.  "X  never  liked  him.  I  was  .civil; 
but  I  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  my^  in- 
di^rence.  Indeed^  I  nefver  thought  about 
myself  or  hiiVi^  so  my  manners  must  have 
shown  the  truth.  All,  till  yesterday,  he 
mi^t  mistake.  But  that  is  hia  faulty  not 
mine.  I  would  do  it  a^ain,  if  need  wtfe, 
though  it  does  lead  me  injba  all  this  shame 
and.trouble." 

OHAPTER  7H1I  TWXKTT'KIVTH. 

ICab^lbbt  began  to  wonder  if  all  offers  [ 
were  as'  unexpected  beforehand,— aa  dietrees- 
ing  att  tbe  time  ol  tMr  oeeurrenea,  as  the  ; 
twftrikahadhad.  An  ivroltmtary  eompni- 
son  between  Mr.  Lennox  and  Mr.  'niomton 
sfoee  in-hermind..  She  had  been  sorry  that 
an  expression  of  any  other  feelia^  than  fnend- 
ship  nad  been  lured  oat  by  dfcumstances 
from  Hianry  !L6B»ox:  That  regret  was  the 
uredominaut  feeliag  on  the  first  oeoaaioa  ei 
Mrneceorvnig  a  proposaL  She  bad  not  fbk 
so  stunned — so  impressed  as  she  did  now, 
wiien  eehoes  of  Mr.  Thmmtwi's  voice  yet 
liagwed.aboa*.  the  room.  In  Lennox's  ease^ 
he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  havoslvd  ov«r  iA^ 
boulidxury between friendiriap  and.  love;  and 
Hkm  iastaut  afterwarda  to  regret  it  neazly  aa 
mudh  as  she  did,  although  for  diffinrent  rea» 
sonftr  In  Mr.  Tkaraton^s  oas%  aa  &r  aa  Mav* 
garetkaewof  it^iherewaa  no  intetvisningstage 
of  Maadahip.  Their  intereonise  had  been  one 
aontiniied  aeries  of  opposition.  Their  opinions 
(dashfid  ;  aid  isdaed,  she  had  never  perceived 
tlMt  he  had  cared  for  her  opinioQB,  as  belong- 
iBg  to  bar,  the  indimdnal.  Aa  &r  aa  diey 
dcmad  hia  rook-like  power  of  cfaavaeter,  his 
paananHitrwigth,  he  seemed  ta  thro wtbeni  off 
horn  him  with  eontamp^  until  she  felt  the 
weaariBeea  of  tlie  axevtton  of  making  naelees 
protesta;  and  bow  ha  had  oome^  in  tliis 
atrange  wikl  paaskmate  way^  to  make  known 
hia  lo^K  I'  Vopy  alCfaough  at  first  lit  had  struck 
her  that  his  offer  was  forced  and  goaded  ontof 
him  by  sharp  eompaafii<Mi  for  the  eacposure 
nba  hid  made  of  herself, — ^whiah  he,  like 
otiMra,  might  miwiiKiierstand-^yet,  even  before 
he  left  the  room, — and  certainly,  not  fivie 
a^utea  after,  the  clear  oonvidiion  dbwned 
ufKrn  her,.shkied  bright  upon  her,,  that  be  did 
love  her ;  that  he  had  loved  her ;  that  he 
would  love  her.  Aad  she  shrank  and  shud- 
dured  aa  nnder  the  fi^aoination  of  some  great 
pmnei!,  xepugnant  to-her  whde  previous  li&. 
«[ie  crept  away,  and  hid  frem  hia  idea.  But 
ikwiaa  of  iM  nee.  Te  parodjy  a  Hne  ou^  of 
Fairfax'a  Tasso— 

HW  strong  iSem  -wandered  thnragh  hertbought 


She  disliked^iim  the  morefor having maatarediQonldnot  haze  come  yesteiday,  my  mother 


her  Inaer-wiiL  How  dared  he  say  thai  he 
would  love  her  still,  even  though  she  shook 
him  off  with  oontempt  ?  She  unshed  she  had 
spoken  more— stnongjer.  Sharp^  decisive 
Reaches  came  thronging  into  her  mind,  now 
that  it  was  toa  late  to  utter  them.  The  deep 
impression  made  by  the  interview  waa  like 
that  of  a  horror  in  &  dream ;  that  wUl  not 
leave  the  room  althongh  we  waken  up,  and 
rub  our  eyea^  and  fierce  a  stiff  rigid  smile 
upon  our  lips.  It  is  there — there,  oowering 
and  gibbering  with  fixed  ffhaatly  eyeainsome 
c^nar  of  the  chamber,  liaiening  to  hear  if 
we  dare  to  breathe  of  its  presence  to  aity 
one.  And  we  dare  not ;  poor  cowards  that 
weaoal 

And  so  she  shnddered  away  feem  the 
thaeat  of  his  enduring  love.  What  did  he 
mean?  Had  ^e  not  the  power  to  daunt 
him?  fflie  would  see.  It  was  more  darinff 
than  became  a  man  to  ^reaten  h6r  so.  Di  d 
he  ground  it  upon  the  miserable  yesterday  1 
If  need  were,  she  would  do  the  same  to- 
morrow^— by  a  crippled  beggar,  willingly  and 
gladly,— but  by  mm,  she  would  do  it^  just 
aa  bravely^  in  spike  of  hia  deductions^  and  the 
cold  slime  of  women's  impertinence.  She  did 
it  because  it  waa  right,  and  simple,  and  true 
tto  save  where  she  oould  save ;  even  to  try  to 
save.  '^Faia  ce  que  dois,  advienae  que 
pouraa." 

Hiiharte  she  had  aot  stirred  from  where 
he  had  left  her  ;  no  outward  tircamstanoea 
had  roused  her  out  of  the  trance  of  thought 
in  which  ahe  had  been  plunged  by  his  &st 
words,  and  by  the  look  of  his  deep  intent 
passionate  eyes,  as  their  flames  had  made  her 
own.  fall  before  them.  She  went  to  the  win- 
dow^  and  threw  it  open,  to  dispel  the  oppres- 
sion which  hnng  around  her.  Then  she  went 
and  opeoed  the  door,  with  a  sort  of  impetuous 
wish  to  shake  off  the  recollection  of  tne  past 
houi^  in  the  comDao^  of  others^  or  in  active 
exertion.  But  ail  was  profoundly  hushed  in 
the  noonday  stillnesa  oi  a  house,  where  an 
invalid  catches  the  unrefreshing  sleep  that  is 
denied  to  the  night-hours.  Margaret  would 
not  be  alone,  what  should  she  do  f  ^Go 
and  see  Bessy  Higgma^  of  course,**  thought 
die,.aa  the  recollection  of  the  message  sent 
the  night  before  flaahed  into  her  mind.  And 
awi^  she  went 

when  she  got  there,  she  fonnd  Bessy  lyins 
on.  the  settle,  moved  dose  to  the  ^r%  though 
the  day  was  sultry  and  oj^preasive.  She  waa 
laid  down  quite  nat,  aa  if  resting  languidly 
after  some  paroxysm  of  pain.  Margaret  felt 
sure  she  ought  to  have  the  greater  freedom  ot 
breathing  which  a  more  sitting  posture  would 
procure ;  and  without  a  ward  sue  raised  her 
up,  SAd  so  arranged  the  pillows,  that  Bessy 
was  more  at  ease,,  though  very  languid. 

''  I  thought  I  should  na*  ha  seen  yo 
again,*'  said  she,  at  last^  looking  wistfully  in 
Margaret!s  face. 

"Fm  afraid  yon*re  much  worse.    But  I 
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%iM  io  ill— for  mall/ reas^ohd^**  said  Margaret^ 
colouring. 

"YoMm*appetit!iitik  I  went  t)eyotid  my 
place  in  sei^ling  Mar/  for  yo.  But  the 
wrangHn*  and  the  loud  volceg  had  ja&t  torn 
me  to  pieces,  and  I  thought  when  father  lefb, 
oh !  if  I  could  just  bear  her  voice,  reading 
me  some  words  o*  peace  and  promise^  I  coula 
die  away  into  the  silence  and  rest  o*  God, 
just  as  a  babby  ik  hushed  up  to  sle^  by  Its 
mother*s  lullaby. 

**  Shall  I  read  jrou  a  cbapteir,  now  )  " 

"Aye,  do!  M'appen  I  shan't  Ustieii  to 
th*  sense,  at  first ;  it  will  seem  far'  i^way-^but 
when  yo  come  to  words  T  like-— to  the  com- 
forting texts — it  will  seem  close  in  my  ear, 
and  going  through  me.  as  It  were.*' 

Margaret  began.  Bessy  tossed  to  and  fro. 
If  by  an  effort  sbe  attended  for  a  moment,  it 
seemed  as  though  she  were  convulsed  Into 
double  restlessness '  the  ne^t.  At  last,  she 
burst  out :  •'Don't  go  on  readinj^.  It's  no 
use.  I'm  blaspheming  all  the  time  ia  my 
mind,  wi'  thinking  angrily  pn  what  canna  be 
helped,  Yo'd  hear  of  th*  riot,  m^appen^ 
yesterday  at  Marlborough  MiHs  ?  Thornton's 
factory,  yo  know7'      j     ,   , 

**  Xour  fathep  was'  not  there^  was  heT* 
said'Margai'et,  colouring  deep. 

"Not  he,^  He'd  ha'  given  his  right  hand 
if  It  had  never  come  to  pass,  It's  that  that's 
fretting  me.  He's  fkirly  knocked  down  in 
his  mind  b^  it.  It's  np  use  telling  him  foots 
will  always  break  out  b' bounds.  52*o  never 
saw  a  man  so  dowii-hearted  as  he  ife.** 

"Bat,  why?'*  asked  Margaret.  **!  do^t 
understand.^ 

^tVhy,  TO  see,  lie's  a  committee-man  on 
this  special  strike.  'Hi'  Union  appointed  him 
because,  though  I  say  it  as  shouila  nqt  say  it. 
he's  reckoned  a  "deep  chap,* aria  true  to  ^li 
back-bone.  And  b^  wi  t'other  committee- 
men Md  their  plans.'  They  were  to  hon'd  to- 
gether through  thick  and  thin ;  what  the 
mfyor  part  thought,  t'others  werp  to  think, 
whether  they  would  or  no.  And  above  all 
ther^  was  to  be  lio  goin^  again  the  law  o^  the 
land.  Fplk  would  go  with  them  it  they  saw 
them  striving  and  starving  wi'  dumb  patience; 
Iw^t  if  there  was  once  any  noise  o'  fighting 
and  ^truggling-;-even  wf  knobsticks — ui  was 
up,  as  they  Ipiew  by  th'  experien^  of  many, 
and  many  a  time  before.  Tqey  would  try  and 
get  speedi^  0*  th'  knob-stjcka,  and  coax  ,*em, 
and  reason  wi'  'em,  and  m'appen  warn  'em 
ofT— but  whatever  came.  Committee  charged 
all  menxbere  o'  th'  Union  to  lie  down  and  die, 
if  need  were,  without  striking  a  blow  ;  and 
then  ihey  reckoned  they  were  sure  o'  carry- 
ing th'  public  with  thenu  And  beside  all 
that,  Committee  knew  they  were  right  in 
their  demand,  and  they  did  not  w^t  to  have 
right  all  mixed -up  wf  wrong,  till  folk  can't 
separate  it,  no  more  nor  t  can  ttf,  physic- 
powder  from  th*  jelly  yo  gave  me  'to  mix  it 
in ;  felly  is  much  the  biggest,  l)ut  powder 
tastes  it  all  through.    WeU,  IVe  told  yo  at 


\  nave  a   nis  wors  unaone,  ana  uy^ 

ol  as  Boucheiv  who  must  neadk  to 

:ain    the    orders    6f     Omimittee/ 

th'  strike,  just  as  bad    aa   if   he* 


length  about  this'n,  but  Pfti  tired  out  To' 
just  think  for  yo'rsel  whnct  it  munbe  fo^* 
fkther  to  have  a*  his  work  undone,  and  by^ 
such  afbol  as  Boucher,     '  •    ^ 

right    again 
and  ruin  th* 

meant  to  be  a  Judas. '  lEhf  but  fkther  giVif  ' 
it  him  last  night !  He  went  so  fkr  as  to  sa^ 
heM  go  and  telt  police  where  they  mig|!it  fiA^ 
th*  nngleadei  o'  th'  riot;  he'd  givemmW* 
to  th'  mill-owners  to  do  what  they  would  w^^ 
him.  He'd  show  the  worM  that  th*  rear 
leaders  o*  th'  strike  were  not  such  a»Bottcher» ' 
but  steady  thoughtful  tnen';  grood' hands,  and' 
good  citizens,  wno  were  friendly  to  law  kai^ 
judgment,  and  would  uphold  ot^et ;'  who'* 
only  Wanted  their  right  wage,  and  would 
not  work,  even  though  they  fitarve<^  lift* 
they  got  them;  but  who  would  ne'er" 
injure  property  or  life.  J^r,"  dropping 
her  voice,  *'  they  do  say  that  Boucher^ 
threw  a  stone  at  Thomtoti^B  sister,  that  weQy 
killed  hef.'* 

**Thafs  not  true,"  said  Mai^jaret;  *It 
was  not  Boucher  that  threw  the  stone  "-Hih& 
went  first  red,  then  white.  ■ "-  ' 

"  Yo'd  be  there  then,  were  yo?"  aak^ 
Bessy  languidly :  for  indeed,  she  had  spoken 
with  many  pauses,  as  if  speech  was  unusuaHy 
difficult  to  her. 

**Ye8.  Nevermind.  Goon.  Only  it  waif ' 
not  Boucher  that  threw  the  stone.  Bift^hat ' 
did  be  answer  to  your  father  f  '* 

"  He  did  na'  speak  words.  He  virere  all  \n  ' 
such  a  tremble  wi'  spent  passion,  I 'could  na^** 
bear  to  look  at  him.  I  heard  his  breath  com-' 
ing  <^ick,  and  at  one  time  I  thought  he  ^k/^' 
sobbmg.  But  when  father  said  he^d  ffive  hini 
up  to  police,  he  gave  a  great  cry^  and  dtrnck^ 
father  on  th'  face  wi'  his  closed  fist^  a)id  W 
off  like  lightning.  Father  wefe  stunned  nrf* 
the  blow  at  first,  for  all  Boucher  were  ^^^'] 
wi'  passion  and  wi'  clemming,  fie  sat  dowtt . 
a  bit,  and  put  his  hand  afore  his  eyes  ;'aiia 
then  made  for  th*  door.'  I  dunn6*  Vhere' ^; 
got  strengUi,  but  I  threw  mysel'  off  th'  setil^' 
and  cluiig  to  him.  *  Father,  father  T  ftiid  L  * 
^Thoul't  never  go  peach  on  that  pdor  ^^lepk'^ 
med  man.  1*11  never  lei^ve  go  on  thee,  till*, 
thou  i^yst  thou  wunnot'  '  0unnot  be  a  fodljf  ^[ 
sa3rs  he,  ^  w6rds  come  readier  than  dee^  tq^^l* 
most  men.  I  never  thought  o'  telling,  i^| 
police  on  him  ;  though  by  CJ*— .  he  dese^Mi 
It»  and  I  should  na*  ha'  minded  if  sojue^ae 
eke  had  done  the  dirty  work^  and  got  hiiOL, 
clapped  up.  But,  now  he  has  8tra<^fiai^ 
me,  I  could  do  it  less  hor  ever.  for/jJ[^ 
would  be  getting  other  men  to  t4^ke  iId^ 
my  quarreL  But  if  ever  he  geta  we^ . 
o'er  tnis  clemming,  and  is  in 'good  ooq-',' 
dition,  he  and  I  will  have  an  U^ai^d  ddw&^ 
fight,  purring  an'  a',  and  I'll  see  Jwliial'  ,J  £^*. 
do  for  him.'  And  so  father  ahopi  file  pj^*-- 
for  indeed,  I  w^  low  and  fmitfei^opji^  .^;m1^ 


his  face  was  all  plav  white,  ^^®^jij5^f!i^ 

bloody,  and  turned  me  kick  to*  Ic^k  atr' And 

I  know  not  if  I  slept  or  waked,  oiif  were  in  a 
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jead-awQon^tillJiiAryjcomem;  and  I  telled 
]^ef  to  Uuhyo,  io  a»^  . ^^okI- dow 4aimQl Jtalk 
tp,«i^  l>u(  juifc  xead  out  tji'  chapter,    I'xu 

?,9if  r  m  ipy  mind  Ibi^  Lavjog  spit  it  out ;  but 
Vai^  ^om^  thought^  of  thQ  world  that's  far 
away  to  take  the  weary  taste  of  it  out  o*  my 
i^Quth.  Bead  me— uot  a  sermon  ohaptex,  but 
%  edbQr^^iapter;^  thejVe  pictures  .in  them« 
which  X  see  whea  my  eyes  are  shut.  Bead 
akoutthe  {Tew  Heayens,  and  the  New  Earth; 
l^ld  m'appen  VU  forget,  this.'*  ,      . 

'  Margai^t  read  ia  her  soil  h) w  voice.  Thoiuzb 
9e^y'^  eyes  were  ^k^t,  slie  waa  li^tenipg  Cmt 
sbiiie  time,  for  the  moiat^re  of  tears  gathered 
Heavy  on.  her  eyelashes.  At  last  .e&  slept ; 
with  many  starts,  and  muttered  pleadings. 
Utta^areib  coveted  her  up«  and  lefb  her,  for  ime 
had,  an  ufieasy  consciouanesa  that  she  might 
lie  wanted  at  h^me,  and  yet,  until  aow,  it 
veeinea  cruel, to  l^xe  the  dying  girL 
;  Mrs.  Hale  wsa  in  the  drawing-room  on  her 
daugl^tec's  return.  ,  It  waa  one  of  her  better 
days,  aud  ahe  was  fo^  of  praises  of  the  water; 
bed.  It  had  been  more  like  the  beds  at  Sir 
John  Bere8fprd'*8  than  aigr thing  she  had 
slept  on  since.  £he  did  not  knpw  how  it 
was,  but  people  seemed  to  have  lost  the  art 
of  making  the  sapue  kind  of  beds  as  they 
nsed  to  (b  in  her  youth.  One  would  think  it 
WAS  easy  enough ;  ihere  was  the  same  kind 
or  feathers  to  be  had,  and  yet  somehow^  till 
t^is.  last  night  she  did  not  know,  when  ahe 
had  ^d  a  good  sound  resting  sleep.  .  . 

'Mr.  Hide  suggested  that  something  of  the 
merits  of  the.  feather-beds  of  former  days 
mt^t  be  attributed  to  the  activity  of  youth, 
which  gave  a. relish  to  rest;  but  this  idea 
was  not  kindly  received  by  his  wife. 

**  1^0^  indeed^  Hr.  Hale^  it  was  those  beds 
at  Sij-  John's.  Now,  Margaret,  you  're  young 
enough,  and  go  about  in  the  day;  are  the  Jbeds 
cc^iStrtabl|i  I  appeid  to  you.  .Do  they 
giv^  you  a  leeling  of^perfect  repose  when  you 
u^,  down  upon  them ;  or  rather,  don't  you 
tiju  about,  and  try  in  vain  to  find  aii«  easy 
p^itioi^and  wakei^  in.  the  morning  as  tired 
as  when  ytm  went  to  bed  1" 
»  Margaret  laughed.  "I'o  tell  the  truth, 
fltamma^  I  Ve  never  thought  about  my  bea 
at  all,  wVt.  kii^d  it  is.  T  am  so  sleepy  at 
atght^  that  if  I  o^y  lie  down  anywhere,  I  nap 
off  dir^tly.  So  I  don't  think  I'm  a  com- 
p^^nt  wiwess.  But  then. .  you  know,  1 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  tryiiur  Sir  John 
Bereiford's  beds.  I  Qever  was  at  Oxenham." 
^^  W^  not  you  1  Oh,  no !  to  be  sure.  It 
wia  poor  darling  Fred  1  took  with  me,  I 
ramem]Der.  I  only  went  to  Oxenham  once 
after  Iwi^  married^—to  your  Aunt  Shaw's 
wading ;  and  poor  little  Fred  was  the  naby 
theiL  And  I  know  I>ixon  did  not  like  chang- 
ing from  lady's  maid  to  nurse,  and  I  was 
aMid  that  if  I  took  her  near  her  old  home, 
i^  amongst  her  own  people,  she  might  want 
tq  leave  mei  But  poor  paby  was  taken  ill 
^l^xenham,  with  his  teething ;  and,  what 
w)t&^'m/,b6ijug  a  great  deal  with  Anna  just 


"    1  ■■■!-'■ — T 

before  her  ^ 

8tr(^ig,^pnBelf^\Dixonliadxnorppf  th^*charge 
of  him  than  she  ever  had  before.;  and  it 
mada  her  so  fond  of  him,  and  she  waa  so 
proud  when  he  would  turn  awav  from  every 
one  and  ding  to  her,  that  I  don  t  believe  she 
ever  tliought  of  leaving  me  again  :  though  it 
was  very  different  from  what  she  d  been  ac- 
customed to.  Poor  Fred  !  Every  body  loved 
him.,  He  was  jbomwith  the  gift  of  winning 
hearts*  Jt  makes  me  think  very  badly  of 
Captain  Beid  when  I  know  that  he  disliked 
my  owndear  boy.  I  think  it  a  certain  proof 
be  had. a  bad  heart.  Ah  /  l^our  poor  father, 
Margaret  He  has  left  the  room..  He  can't 
bear  to  hear  Fred  spoken  of,'* 

**  1  love  to  bear  about  him,  mamma.  Tell 
me  all  you  like.;. you  never  can  tell  me  too 
much*    T^U  me  what  he  was  like  as  a  baby.'* 

**  Why !  ^iargaret|  you  must  not  be  hiir^ 
but  he  was  mu(m  prettier  than  y<^  were.  I 
remember,  when  I  first  saw  you  in  Dixon's 
arms,^  I  said.  *£>ear,  what  an  ugly  little 
thinff  ] '  And  she  said.  *  It 's  not  every  child 
that  s  like  Master  Fred,  bless  him  I '  D^ar ! 
how  well  I  reniember  it.  Then  I  could  have 
had  Fred  in  my  Arms  every  minute  of  the 
day,  and  his  cot  was  close  by  my  bed  j  and 
now,  now — ^MaMjaret-rl  donT;  know  where 
my  boy  is,  and  sometimes  t  think  1  shall 
never  see  him  again." 

Margaret  sat  down  by  her  mother's  sofa  oi^ 
a  little  stpol,  and  softly  took  l^pld  of  her 
hand,  caressing  it  and  kissing  It,  as  if  to  com- 
fort. Mrs.  Hale  cried  without  restraint.  At 
last,  she  sat  straight,  stiff  up  on  the  sofa,  and 
turning  round  to  her  daughter,  she  said  with 
tearfdl,  almost  solemn  earnestness,  ''i&lar- 
garet^  if  I  can  ffet  better,-;-if  God  lets  me 
have  a  chance  ofrecovery,it  must  be  through 
seeing  my  son  Frederick  once  more.  It  will 
waken  up  all  the  poor  springs  of  health  left 
in  me."  ,         . 

She  paused,  and  seeified  to  try  and'  gather 
strepgtn  for  sometbinff  more  yet  to  be  said. 
Her  voice  was  choked  as  she  went  on  ;  was 
quavering  as  with  the  contemplation  of  some 
strange,  jet  closely-present  idea. 

"  And.  Margaret,  if  I  am  to  die— if  I  am 
one  of  those  appointed  to  die  before  many 
weeks  are  over,  f  must  see  my  child  first.  I 
cannot  think  how  it  must  be  managed  ;  but 
I  chaise  you,  Margaret,  as  you  yourself  hope 
for  comfort  in  your  last  illness,  bring  him  to 
me  that  I  may  bless  him.  Only  for  five 
minutes,  Matgaret  There  coaild  be  no  danger 
in  five  minutes.  Oh,  Margaret,  let  me  see 
him  before  I  die !  •• 

Margaret  did  not  think  of  anvthing  that 
might  be  utterly  unreasonable  in  t^ia  speech : 
we  do  not  lool^  for  reason  or  logic  m  the 
passionate  entreaties  of  those  who  are  8i<^ 
unto  death  ;  we  are  stung  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  thousand  slighted  opportunities  of 
fulfilling  the  wishes  of  those  who  will  soon 
pass  away  from  among  us :  and  dp  they  ask 
ns  for  the  future  happiness  of  our  livea^  We 


marriage,  and   not    being  very 
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lay  it  Kt;  ^leir  frat,  «Rd  irlll  it  bm«j  from  xm 
But  this  wish  of  BCn.  Hid«%  was  so  nalnral, 
so  JO8t,^80  njAt  to  both  parties,  that  Mai^ 
garet  Mt  «fl  n,  on  Predericn  aceount  as  well 
as  on  her  molih«r*8,  -lAte  ot^ht  to  oreriook  all 
mtermediate  chances  of  &nger,  and  pleclge 
herself  to  do  «ver ^  ^hing  in  her  power  lor  its 
realisation.  The  large  pleadiog  dihited  eyes 
were  ikod  upon  her  wisi^llj,  steady  in  their 
ffaze,  though  the  poor  white  lips  quiverod 
like  those  of  a  ohild.  Margaret  gently  rose 
np  and  stood  opposite  to  her  frail  mother ;  -so 
that  riie  mi^ht  gather  the  seeare  ^Ifil- 
ment  of  her  wish  from  the  ttAm  steadiness  of 
her  datighterHt  f^ee. 

"  Mamma,  I  will  write  to-night,  and  UHl 
Frederidc  what  yon  say.  I  am  as  sura  that  lie 
will  come  directly  to  tis,  as  I  an  snre  ef  my 
lift.  Be  easy,  mamma,  yofu  shall  see  him  as 
§Kr  as  anything  earthly  can  be  promised/' 

"Yon  will  write  to-night !  Oh,  Mar^ret ! 
the  post  goes  out  at  ft^ — ywi  wiU  wnte  by 
it,  won't  youl  I  have  so  few  hours  leA — 1 
feel,  dear,  as  if  I  shonld  not  recover,  though 
sometimes  your  iftither  oveiMpersuades  me 
into  hopmg ;  yon  will  write  weotly,  wont 
you  1  Donx  lose  a  single  post ;  for  just  by 
that  very  post  I  mtiy  miss  him." 

**  But,  mamma,  papa  is  out." 

^  Papa  is  ourt !  and  wtet  then  t  Bo  yvn 
mean  that  he  would  deny  me  tins  last  wish, 
Ifargaretl  Why,  I  should  not  be  tii^-be 
dying — if  he  had  not  taken  me  away  from 
HeMone  to  this  imheaMy,  smoky,  flonless 
place.*' 

*^  Oh,  mamma ! "  said  Margaret. 

"Yes ;  it  is  «o,  mdeed.  He  knows  It  him- 
self ;  he  has  said  vo  many  a  time.  He  ^onld 
do  anything  ifor  me;  yon  don't  mean  he 
would  refuse  me  tins  last  wnh -sprayer,  if 
you  wilL  And,  indeed,  Margafret,  the  long^ 
mg  to  see  Frederick  stands  netween  me  and 
God.  I  cannot  pray  till  I  have  this  one 
Uiing;  indeed,  I  cannot.  Don't  lose  time, 
dear,  dear  Margaret  Write  by  this  ▼erf- 
next  poet  Hien  he  mar  be  here — here  in 
twenty-two  di^l  Tot  he  is  rare  to  comn. 
No  cords  or  diains  can  keep  him.  In  twenty* 
two  days  I  riiall  see  my  boy."  €^  fell  back, 
and  for  a  short  tfane  she  took  no  notlee  ef  t^ 
fact  that  Margaret  mit  moiionlessi,  her  hand 
blading  her  eyes. 

**  Von  are  not  writing  !*•  wiid  her  mic^her 
at  last  **  Bring  me  some  pens  and  paper ;  I 
will  try  and  write  myself.''  She  -sat  jrp, 
tremblijQg  all  o^ear  with  feTorish  eagerness. 
Margaret  took  her  hand  down  and  k^ked  at 
her  mother  sadly. 

'^Only  wait  till  papa  comes  in.  Let  ns  ask 
him  how  best  to  do  it" 

**  You  promised,  Margaret^  nOt  a  tjoarter  ^ 
an  hour  ago  ^-yon  said  he  should  come." 

''And  so  he  shaU,  mamma ;  don\  cry,  my 
own  dear  mother.  I'll  write  here,  now, — ^yon 
shall  see  me  write,-^and  it  shaH  jo  by  this 
Tory  post ;  and  if  papa  thinks  fit,  he  ean 
write  again  when  he  comes  in,— it  is  only  a 


day^i  delay.    Oh,  mamma,  don^t  oiy  so  "pifti* 
fully, — it  ofits  me  to  the  heart** 

Mrs.  Hale  conkl  not  -Mop  her  team ;  they 
eame  hyeteriealiy;  and,  in  trwtii,  she  made 
no  effort  to  control  them,  bot  rather  caHed 
np  an  the  mctnres  of  ttie  happy  past,  and  tka 
probable  ralnro  painting  l^e  aeene  when 
ske  «hoald  lie  a  corpse,  wtth  the  son  she  had 
longed  to  see  in  life  weeping  orer  her,  and 
she  uocoBBoions  of  his  pi'ssoi^e^-^ll  «he  wm 
melted  by  self-pity  into  a  state  of  veMying  and 
eodtonstion  that  made  Mazwarot^  keait  «che. 
But  at  last  «he  was  eum,  and  greodiiy 
watched  her  daughter,  as  ehe  b^ui  hor 
letter ;  wrote  it  with  ^pwif^  mgOBt-eirtreaty ; 
sealed  it  up  hurriedly,  lor  four  her  motlrar 
siiould  ask  to  aee  it :  wad  l^en,  to  make 
seourity  moSt  sure,  at  Mrs.  Hale^  own  h4d» 
ding,  took  it  herself  to  the  po9tK)ffioe.  6ha 
was  coming  home  wh«n  her  father  oreiiook 
her. 

''And  where  have  you  been,  my  ^ptsUy 
maid  t "  asked  he. 

^  To  the  post  office,— ^tk  a  letter ;  a  lottar 
to  iVederiok.  Oh,  papa^  periiaps  I  have  done 
wrong :  bat  mamma  was  seized  with  sneli  « 
passtonato  yoamkig  to  aee  hhn — she  said  It 
would  make  her  well  agsiB,-^and  then  aha 
said  that  she  nrast  see  him  before  ahe  died,— 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  ur^ntahe  was.  Did  I 
do  wrong^" 

Mr.  &1b  ^M  not  lepiy  at  Irst.  Then  h» 
said: 

"  You  fl^uM  have  wiaHecl  tiK  i  OBma  in^ 
Mai^arot." 

"I tried  to  pomiade  bsr,— " and  tben  fld» 
was  silent 

''I  doni  know,"  said  Mr.  Hain,  afler  a 
pause.  *'  She^ngkt  to  see  him  if  ^m  wishes  it 
so  moch  ;  for  I  believo  it  woold  do  her  mnoli 
more  i^ood  than  aM  the  dootcur^s  medioine,— 
and  perhaps  set  her  «p  altogeth^ ;  bvt  tisa 
teiger  to  him,  I  'm  Mfraid,  is  very  great" 

^  All  these  years  sinoe  the  mutiny,  papa  t  ** 

"Yes;  itisiioceasary,of •ourseyforgovon- 
moDt  to  take  very  stringent  measwos  foe 
the  repression  of  ofilencos  against  authetitfy 
more  particularly  in  the  navy,  wbeare  aeom- 
manding  officer  needsto  be  surrounded  »i  his 
men's  eyes  with  a  ^vid  oonsciousness  of  all 
the  power  thei«  is  at  heme  to  back  horn,  aid 
take  up  his  cause,  and  ^ave^ge  any  juries 
efiered  to him,if  need  be.  Ah  I  it's  no  matti»r 
to  t^m  how  far  t^ieir  anthorities  have  tyraa* 
nised|— galled  hasty  tempers  to  madfiess,*— er 
if  that  oaa  be  any  excuse  afterwards,  it  ia 
never  allowed  for  in  the  first  instance ;  ihtj 
^are  no  expense,  they  send  out  ships, — th^ 
scour  the  seas  to  lay  hold  ^f  the  offenden^— 
the  lapse  of  years  does  not  wash  ont  the 
memory  -of  the  offence^ — ^It  is  a  fresh  and  virid 
orime  on  the  Admirailty  books  till  it  m 
blotted  oat  by  blood.** 

^  Oh,  papa,  whaA  have  I  done  I  And  yet 
it  seemed  so  right  at  the  time.  I*m  soro 
Frederick  himself  would  run  the  risk." 

''So  he  woold ;  so  he  shauid4    Nay,  Mar- 
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f)«xfrt,  Fm  i^aH  ft  is  done,  thoi^h  I  dtnrsi  not 
£aTe  done  it  myatAf,  Vta  thankfUl  it  ts  as  it 
li;  I  a^onki  hare  liesitated  till  perrbapsit 
mi^gfatlnrpe  been  too  late  to  do  ftny  good.  Denr 
M^rpar^  jwi  hare  done  iriiat  ie  right  i^nt 
it;  ittid  the  end  is  beyond  onr  control.** 

It  w<w  aH  y^rj  well ;  but  bef^  father\i  ac- 
eojint  of  Ibe  relewtfeas  nianser  in  which  nm- 
tiflleB  wn^  ptmififtked  made  Margaret  rfiiver 
and  creep.  If  she  bad  decoyed  her  brother 
kefBie  to  mot  out  the  memory  of  hia  err«T  by 
hiB  Mood  t  dbe  nw  her  father's  anxiety  lay 
dee|>er  than  tiie  source  of  Ms  latter  cheering 
wonis.  She  took  his  srm,  and  walked  home 
pei^Tely  and  wterily  by  his  eide. 
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WfiBK  Ifr.  ^Rioittton  bad  left  the^  house 
tiMit  moning  he  was  almost  blinded  by  his 
baffled  passton.  fie  was  as  dizzy  as  if  Mar- 
garet, instead  of  looking,  and  speaking,  and 
moYing  like  a-  tender  graoeiul  woman,  had 
been  a  sturdy  fish-wife,  and  giten  him  a 
sound  blow  with  her  iists.  He  had  poeitiye 
bodily  pain,  —  a  violent  headache,  and  a 
tbroMiag  intenaiMent  pidee.  fie  could  not 
besr  the  noise,  I3ie  garish  l%bt,  the  continued 
mmble  and  movement  of  the  street.  He 
eidled  bimtoelf  a  fool  for  suflierii^  so  ;  and  yet 
he  could  not,  at  the  mement,  recollect  t^e 
Cause  of  bis  suffering,  and  whether  it  was 
adequate  to  the  consequ^ices  H  had  pro- 
duced. It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  him  if 
he  could  have  Wkt  down  mnd  cried  on  a  door- 
step by  a  little  child  who  was  raging  and 
tkoraaing,  thxongb  his  passional  tearef,  at  some 
hajury  he  had  received.  Hesaidtohii^elftfast 
he  iiated  Margar^  bnt  a  wild,  sharp  sensa- 
tion of  love  deft  bis  ^uli  thunderous  feeling 
lycn  lightning,  evm  as  lie  -shaped  the  words 
expressive  of  hatred.  His  greatest  comfort 
WIS  in  bugging  his  torment ;  and  in  feeling, 
as  he  had  inde^  said  to  her,  t^mt  though  she 
might  despise  %dm,  eontenin  him,  treat  Mm 
with  her  proud  sovereign  indifference,  he  did 
net  change  one  whit  6he  couid  not  make  him 
flhasge.  fie  loved  her,  and  woukl  lore  her ; 
and  defy  her,  and  this  miserable  bodily  pain. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  to  make  this 
tesointion  firm  and  clear.  There  was  an 
omnibus  passmg,  — *  going  into  the  country ; 
the  conductor  bought  he  was  wishinff  for  a 
place,  and  stopped  near  the  pavement  It  was 
loo  much  trouble  to  apologise  and  explain; 
S9  be  mounted  upon  it,  and  was  borne 
away,— past  long  rows  of  bouses — then 
past  d^tcmed  villas  witii  trim  gardens,  tHl 
they  came  to  real  country  hedge-rows,  *nd, 
by*«nd-by,  to  a  small  country  town.  Then 
everybody  got  down  ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Thorn- 
ion,  and  because  they  walked  awa^  he  did  so 
too.  He  went  into  the  fields,  w<dkmg  briskly, 
because  the  sharp  motion  relieved  his  mind. 
He  eoiild  remember  all  about  it  now;  Hit 
pitiful  fieure  he  must  have  cut ;  the  absurd 
way  in  wtitch  he  had  gone  and  done  the  very 
ddng  he  had  so  ofi»a  agreed  witii  himself  in 


thinking  would  'be  the  most  foolish  thing  iii 
tlie  wond ;  and  had  met  with  ezaotly  the 
consequ^ices,  whic^,  in  these  wise  moods,  he 
had  always  foretold  were  certain  to  follow,  if 
i^e  ever  did  make  such  a  fool  of  himself; 
WaB  he  bewitched  by  those  beautiful  eyes, 
that  soft,  half-open,  sighing  mouth  which  lay 
so  close  -upon  nis  should^  only  yesterday  ? 
He  could  not  even  sliake  off  the  recollection 
that  she  had  been  there  ;  that  her  arms  had 
been  round  him,  once — if  never  again.  Ho 
only  caught  glimpses  of  her;  he  did  not 
undentaml  her  altogethei*.  At  one  time  she 
was  so  brave,  and  at  another  so  timid  ;  now 
so  tender,  and  then  so  haughty  and  regal- 
proud.  And  then  he  thought  over  every 
time  he  had  ever  seen  her  once  again^ 
by  way  of  finally  forgetting  her.  He  saw 
her  in  ervery  dress,  in  every  mood,  and 
did  not  know  which  became  her  best  Sven 
this  morning,  how  magnificent  she  had 
looked,— ber  eyes  fiashing  out  upon  bim  at 
the  idea  that,  because  wae  had  shared  his 
danger  yesterday,  she  had  oared  for  tiim  the 
least! 

If  Mr.Tliomtonwas  a  feol  in  the  mormng,  aa 
he  assured  himself  at  least  twenty  times  he 
was,  he  did  not  grow  much  wiser  in  the 
afternoon.  All  tlhat  he  gained,  in  return  for 
his  sixpenny  omnibus  ride,  was  a  more  vivid 
conviction  that  there  never  was,  never  could 
be,  ainy  one  like  Mai^garet ;  that  she  did  not 
love  hmi  and  nevvr would  ;  but  tiiat  she — no! 
nor  the  wboie  world — should  never  hinder 
him  from  loving  her.  And  .so  he  netumed 
to  the  little  mariret-plaee,  and  remtyunted  the 
omnibus  to  return  to  Miltx>n. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  whto  be  was 
set  down,  near  his  warehouse.  The  accus- 
tomed places  brought  back  the  accustomed 
habits  and  trains  of  thought.  He  knew  how 
much  be  bad  to  do-nnore  than  bis  usual 
work,  owhc^  to  the  commotion'  of  the  day 
before.  He  bad  to  see  his  brother  magis- 
trates ;  he  had  to  complete  lite  arrangements, 
only  half  made  in  the  morning,  for  the  com* 
fbrt  and  safety  of  bis  new^y  imported  Irish 
hands ;  he  had  to  secure  l^m  from  all 
(^nce  of  communication  with  the  discon- 
tented workpeople  of  Milton.  Last  of  all,  he 
had  to  go  home  and  eneounter  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Thornton  had  sat  in  the  dining-room 
all  day,  every  moment  expecting  tbe  news  of 
her  8on%  acceptance  by  Miss  Euile.  ^e  had 
braced  herself  up  many  and  many  a  time,  at 
some  sudden  noise  in  the  bouse  ;  had  «nught 
up  the  half-dropped  work,  and  begun  to  ply  her 
needle  dififfentiy,  though  thronghdimmed  epeo- 
tades,  and  wi^  an  unsteady  mmd ;  and  many 
times  had  the  door  opened,  and  some  indif- 
feent  person  entered  on  some  insignificant 
errand.  Then  her  rigid  face  unstiffBnedfL*om  its 
my  frost-boimd  expression,  and  the  features 
dropped  into  the  relaxed  look  of  despon- 
dency, so  unusual  to  their  sternness.  She 
wrenched  herself  away  from  the  contemplation 
of  all  the  dreary  changes  tiiat  would  be  brought 
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Bhoni  to  li«trseK  by  her  «oa*«  vujrriiige ;  ahe 
forced  l^r  thouf W ,  iotQ  the  accustomed 
hpvusebold  grooves.  The  newlj-married  couple- 
^be  vouU  need  freah  household  stocks  of 
Uma  ;  and  3f  rs*  Xhorntoa  hud  clothes-basket 
Vpon  clothes-basket,  full  of  table-clotha  and 
napkins^  brought  iu,  and  began  to  reckon  up 
the  ntore.  There  was  some  confusion  between 
what  was,  her^  and  consequeutl/  marked 
G.  H.  T.  (for  George  and  Hannah  Thornton), 
iHid  what,  was  her  son,*s>-^;-boueht  with  his 
mof^y,  marked  with  his  initials  Some  ^f 
those  marked  G,  H.  T.  were  Dutch  damask  of 
the  old  kind,  exquisitely  fin^ ;  none  were  like 
them  now.  Mrs*  Thornton  stood  looking  at 
them  loi^ — they  had  been  her  pride  when 
sha  was  fijrst  married.  Then  she  ki^tted  her 
brows,  and  pinched  and  oompressed  her. lips 
tigh%  and  carefully  unpicked  the  Gu,  H.  She 
went  BO  far  as  to  seai^^  foi?  the  Turkejr-red 
marking-^tl^read  to  put  in  the  new  initials; 
b^  it  waa  all  used^T^^  9^^  had  no  heart  to 
•ej»d  for  any  a^ore,  just  yet^  So  she  looked 
^edly  at  vaeanoy ;  a  series. of  visions  passii^l^ 
before  her,  in  all  of  which  her  son  was  tb^ 
nriuoipaK  the  sole  olyectj-*-her  son,  her  pride, 
her  propeirty* ,  StiU  he  did  not  come.  Doubtr 
less  Jbe  was  with  uVliss  Hale.  The  new  love 
was  diaplaciog  herralready  from  her  place  as 
fisst  An  hia  heart*  A  terrible  pain^a  pang  of 
vain,  jealousy-rrshot  through  her ;,  she  hard^ 
knew  if  it  was.^^e  pbyj^oad  or  mentsJl ;  but 
it  ibtfc^  he^  to  sit  ()own»  In  a. moment,  she 
i^rfifi  iup  Again  as  i^lght  as  .eyer,^^-a  grim 
amile  ypon ,hep  fao^  Cm:. the  first  time  that 
day,  r^jr  ior  the  door  opening,  and  the 
r^oifiing  truinipihant  on^  ^ho  should  never 
know  the  sore  regpet  Jbis  mother  felt  at.  his 
marvvige*  In  alUhia  there  was  little  Uiought 
fj^ough  of  the  fptuf;e^  4^ghte^-in-Uw  as  an 
inoiioduaL  ShewfistobeJohn*swifa.  To  take 
^nkThor»toi|i*«  placeas  mi^ressx^f  tbe  house 
waa  only  one  of  the  ri^h'  ^nsequences  which 
decked  out  the  supreme  glorv ;  M  household 
plenty  a^d,  oon^fort,  aU  pivrple  apd  line  line% 
honour,  love,  ohedlem^^  troops  of  friend]^ 
WQuld  all  oome  asnaturaUy  as  jewela  on  a 
k^s*s«  robe,  %pd  b©  as  Jittle  thought  of  for 
tjieir  sepairate  yalue^  To  he  chosen  byJol^B 
wonld  1^"^!^  1^  mtohen-wencb  fron^  the  ;rest 
oi^  t^  wopl^.  Ai^d  Miss,  Hale  wsa  not  sp 
bad*  If  fthe,  had,  been  a  M^ton  lass,.  Mra 
Thornton,  would  have  positively  Uked  her. 
She  yrfA  pungent^  and  had  taste,  and  spirit^ 
and  flsiyour  in  her.  ^ru%  she  waa  sadly,  pre^ 
iu4iced,4nd  very  agnprant ;  ^ut  t^at  was  to 
pe,  ep^pected  from  ^r .  southan^  breeding.  A 
strange  sort  of  morticed  comparison  of  Janny 
with  her,  went  on  in  Mrs.  Thomton*s  mlxui ; 

3nd  ibr  once  she  spok^  hsrshly  to  her 
^  aughter  '^  abused  her^roundly  ;  and  then,  as 
if  hy  way  of  penance,  she  took  up  Heury> 
Commentari^  a)»d  tried  to  fix  her  attention 
on  itj  instead  of^jHiDsuiug  the  e^loymeut  sh^ 
too)(  pride  and  pleasure  ixu.  ^d  continuing 
herinspection  of  the  table-linen, 
ifisstepatkst!  She  heard  hisv  even  wh% 


she  thought,  she  tWas .  finishing  ^,  se^  J^|os^ 
while  her  eye  did  pass  over  it,  and  U^  m  team 
could  mechanically  hav«  repe{ite4  it  fvira 
for  word,  aba  heard  hinfi.  coipe  m  at  th^HthaU 
door.  Her  quickisned  sense  6>uld  inl 
every  sound  of  motvon :  now  he  was 
^at-stand,  now  at  the  very  rbom-doov. 
did  he  pause  t    Let  her  know  tbo  wont 

Yet  ner  head  was  down  over  the,.b< 
she  did  not  look  up.  He  ca^e  dose  ito  th4 
table,  and  stood  a^l  there,  waiti^  till  Vh^ 
should  have  finished  the .  paragrsfh  iriiich 
apparently  absorbed  her.  .  JBy  an  efi&>rt.ahe 
looked  up.    « Well,  John?*'     .       ,      ;.;.;    ; 

He  knew  what  that  Mttle,  spe^h  m^t 
But  he  had  steeled  himself.  £te  longed  to 
reply  with  a  jest ; , the. bitterness  of  hu|  heant 
could  have  uttered  one,  but  1m#  9^ther 
deserved  better  of  hi^L  •  He  came,  rouii^ 
behind  her^  so.tnat  she.qpuld  not  s^4»y 
looks,  and,  bending  back  her.  gf^r  etoqy 
face,  ne  ki/ued  \%,  mum^ri^ :  .     ..^ 

''No  one  loves  me, — no  one  cares  for  inie 
but  you  mother."  , 

He  turned  a  way -and  stood  leaning  his  head 
against  the  jnanU^pieee,  tears  forcmg  th^- 
selves  ^ito  his  manly  eyes.  $he  stood;  ^J}fT 
she  tottered.  Tor  the  first  tim^  in  ,her  life, 
the  stroiig  woman  tottered.  Sh^  pu^  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders;  she/^as  a,  ta^ 
woman.  She  looked  into  his  iace ;  sl^e  inade 
him  look  at  h^r..  ^ ;  ^,|^ 

"  Mother's  love  is  given  J)y  Gpd,  J6hi^[  ^ 
holdf  fast  for  ever  and. ever.  A.  f^V^  l^vy^'ie 
like  a.  puff  of  smoke,7T>it  change  witU^eveiy 
wind.  And  she  '^ouldnot  have  you,  my, own 
lad^.would  npt  she  V  She  set  her  t(ee<3i.';  s|^ 
showed  them  Hke  a  dog  for  ^he  whol^e  l^nj^ 
of  her  mouth. .  He  jshook  his  heaOp       /  .^^,  / 

**J[  am  npt  fit  for  her,  motj^r  iX  knew | 
was  not.".      ,,.  >    .  '.  '..  V   ,  -.;     /  /. 

She  ground  out  w6rd§  between  her  cjp^e^ 
teethe  £(e  could,  not  hear  what  sh^  skiS{^ 
but  the  look  in  her  eyes  interpreted  ii  to  hej^ 
curse^r~i^  not  as  coarsely  worded,  as  fell  ^ 
intent  as  ever  was  uttered.  And  ^ei,  t^ 
heaii  leapt  up  light  to  know  h?  was  neir.'oTft^ 
again.  *,        . 

.  *' Mother  r  ^  he,  hurriedly,  *'I  ^a^jft 
hear  a  word ,  against  her.  Spare  me.  ^sp^ 
n^e  I  I.  am  very  y^^^k  in  my  sore  neartj>-- 
X  lore  her  yet ;  £  We  her  more  than  aver,* 

"  And  I  hate  har,^  said  Mrs.  Thornjtoh  m> 
low  fierce  voice*  X  tried  not  ^  .hate  h& 
whep  she  stood  between  you  and  ^iej.becaua^ 
—  1  said  .to  myself.^ she  will  ipake,  hi 
happy ;  and  I  would  givp  my  heJEirCs  dk 
to  do  that  $1^  now,  I,  hate  her  fol^  yp\ 
misery^s  sf^ke.  x  e^  Jphn,.  it's  no,  lu^ 
up  vpur  aching  heart  from  mei  lam  .^ 
mother  that  bore  you^  and  j^ur  sorrow I4  my 
agpny ;  a,nd  if  you  don't  ha&  her,  1 4o.^'. ,' 

**  Then,  mbtner,  you  make  me  tove..1i& 
more.  She  is  unjastly  treated  byy6u,^ii4l 
must  make  the  oalauce  ^ven.  BMt  W^y  do 
we  talk  of  love  or  hatred  1  She,  ^oes  not  care 
for  me^  and  that  is  enough^Tr-top^iiiino^'   i^st 
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wr  imM^  nknie  ih«  ftuhjc^t  again.  It  is  th6 
<M^r  tfainif  yon  can  do  Ibrme  in  fh6  nattor. 
I^ettitiieT^riiam^  her.** 

^■WHJh  all  'my  Meart.  I  only  wiiA  that  she 
ihd  all  belonging  to  her  -were  swept  back  to 
tt«iAa(^  they  came  from.*' 

*  BE^  stood  9tiH.  gating  into  tHe  fire  for  a 
minnte  or  two  longer.  H*r  dry  dkn  ereB 
filled  nHth  ttuwottt^  tears  aa  she  looked  at 
llfm  \  bttt  she  seemed  just  as  grim  and  qtiiet 
U  nsnal  whto  he  next  spoke. 

•  '^•W atrantr  art  ont  against  three  men  for 
conspiracy,  mother.  The  riot  yesterday  helped 
to  kuock.up  the  stHke.*' 

''iM  Mtct^tr^'s  name  was  no  more  men- 
tioned between  Mrs.  Thornton  and  her  son. 
They  ftU  batfk  into  their  nenal  mode  of  talk, 
^>^*«botit  fiiets,  not  opinion^  &r  less  fedmgs. 
99ie1t^  voices  and  tones  were ealm  and  cold; 
«  stranger  might  have  gone  away  and  thought 
iKat  lie  liadf  u6ter  seen  sudt  fngtd  tndffferenee 
of  demeanour  b^ween  itieh  near  relations. 

PLAY, 

A  roxjva  gentleman  of  parts,  and  my 
friend,  was  once  obliging  enough  to  recount 
to  me  the  fallowing  anec(lote.  In  bis  hot 
youth,  while  partaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
town'  (he  was  of  the  Corinthmn,  or  Tom  and 
JT^rry  era),  he  ffell   Into  tlie  edifying  and 

Such  sought  after  company  of  the  fampud 
r.  Crockford.  Says  my  mend  to  Mr.  C; 
"^  What  is  the  best  main  to  call  at 
hazard  !•*'  Answers  Mr.  C.  to  my  frtend: 
*'1'1I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Touiig  man.  You 
tiiay  6iJi  mains  at  hassard  til)  your  hair  grows 
'dutfof  your  hat  and  your  toes  grow  out  of 
your  bopts.'  Therefor^  my  advice  to  you  Is, 
iiot  to  call  any  mains  at  alL''    This,  from  a 

Ewho  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
i  fortune  at  the  gam!ng-tajbie ;  who 
called  all  the  mains  under  the  sun  sue- 
^ee^uUy,  and  fbund  that  even  in  them  was 
^VaifiHy,  ought  surely  to  have  been  to  my 
friena  a  sufficient  dissuasive  against  "  play**** 
fo^'  the  retadainder  of  his  natural  tifb. '  I  ques-. 
ticm  if  i^  .tMM,r  though. 

tte  authtw  of  the  best  work  I  know  upon 
the  game  of  6cart6  chooses  as  a  motto, fbr  his 
title-page  this  sighHicantju-eoept  J  *Hay  not 
at  ait**^  Said  a  worldly  Padslan  td  his  heir, 
Sft^om  he  dfscovet^d  lameiiting  overan  empty 
jj^i^rse : '"  My  ison,  until  you  have  fotar  eyes  in 
your  head'  risk  bot  a  sou  at  pi<quet.  And  yet 
%c^^  is  the  nightly  amusement  at  the  Four 
jCipgs  C^ob  (and  many  other  chibs)  till  all 
,s6k^  of  unholy  *  hours  {'  and  old*  one^yed 
O)loi[el  Iftnimp  plays  piquet,  for  heavy  stakes 
too,  at[  l^ast  three  hundred  nights  a  year. 

Augustus  de' Morgan,  protessor  of  math e- 
.^n^ics,  detnonstrates  the  Talla^  of  play  even 
more  concltisively,  thus :  **  The  infittuation 
wbi<^  lead4  persons  ta  suppose  that  they  can 
ulthnately  Win  from  a  bank  which  has  chosen 
a  1^0  In  Which  the  chances  are  against  the 
played,  !&  one  wHieh  can  only  be  cured,  if  at 


aH,  by  a  qu!«ft  stvdy  of  the  thedry  of  pM>bi^ 
bilUies";  and  straightway  thtf  Professor  pro^ 
eeeds  to  shovr,  by  the  cnapter  and  verse  of 
mathematicians,  fisures,  that  at  rouge  et 
noir — a  game  on  which  vou  can  rei^  make 
more  calculations  of  winning  than  on  any 
other — the  chances  of  tb^  bank  (the  game 
being  played  fairly,  which  few,  oh  I  how  few 
play  games  are)  aire  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent  against  the  player. 

Still  the  dice-box  ratines.  In  spite  df 
Mr.  Crockford  and  his  mains ;  notwith- 
standing ihe  scholiast  upon  6cart6  and 
his  motto ;  despite  the  worldly  Parisiaii 
and  his  four  eyes;  in  defiance  of  Professor 
de  Mor^n  abd  his  predecessors — Huyffbens, 
James  Bemouilli,  Laplaoe  and  Be  Moivre, 
with  their  tmatiawerabie  figures ;  in  the  teeth 
of  the  terrible  examples  of  Mr.  Beiverley'a 
dy\m  a^bies^  the  remorse  of  Captain  Glen^ 
roy,  the  lamentable  end  of  the  winner  of  the 
lotterr  prize  in  the  T^imer*8  Story;  the 
despair  of  Frederic  Lemaitrein  Thirty  Years 
in  the  life  of  a  Qarobler,  as  exem^fled  in 
the  acting  dituna;  in  despite  of  Mr.  Inspector 
Beresford  ;  of  all  the  bills  that  Mr  Attorney- 
Genenil  can  draw  against,  gaming-houses  and 
betting-shops ;  ofthe  fierce  forays  of  racecourse 
policemen  aealnst  thimbleriggers  and  Charley- 
pitchers ;  in  ttiefaceofmorality,  lair,  reason,  and 
common  sense,  people  go  on  gambling  in  holes 
and  comers-^urtively  aud  tfurt^piftiously,  it 
is  true  ;--but  black  still  win«  and  r«d  stO) 
loses;  and  six  to  two  b  still  laid  on  thd 
caster;  and  gentlemto  are  still  entlreated  to 
make  their  game,  for  the  game  is  inade. 

X  have  heara  Ifim  called  a'  reasoning 
animal  (which  he  ^  ibr  he  will  reason 
against  reason),  a  gregkrious  idiimal,  a  temi- 
vorous  anhnal,  a  pugnacious  ahhnal,  and 
many  other  animalic  names.  He  shares 
all  these  attributes,  except  the  first,  with 
other  tribes  more  or  less  anthropomor^ 
phous ;  but  it  is  not  only  as  a  reasoning 
animal  that  he  stands  alone,  and  confined  iik 
singularity  in  the  scale  of  creation^  It  Is  the 
proud  prerogative  of  man  to  be  innately  aod 
solitarily  (in  his  kind)  a  gaming  abknal. 
Monkeys  don't  toss  up  for  each  othS^s  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  cats  don't  go  the  odd  m^n  for  mice. 
When,  as  good  M.  Lafontain^  teWs  us,  the 
fion,  tiie  goat,  and  the  dow  went  a  Ininting; 
and  caught  a  6tag,  the  lion  did  not  propose  to 
have  the  **bones^  in  and  try  ttfe  highest 
thi^ w ' for  the  carcass.  Even  the  foi,  canning 
^nd  rapacious  as  he  is,  has  nevet  been  known 
to  go  five  out  of  nine  with  thi  wolf  for  a 
fet  goose  or  a'  baby.  .The  Fearned  pig,  it  is 
true,  had  a  weakneiss  tor  cards' j  but  he 
merely  went  through  feats  of  dexterity  with 
them :  he  never  pli^red  fbr  ^ound-nuts.  So 
with  AlphonscL  the  accommish^  poodle  of 
the  Champs  Elys^  and  Chademi^orid  the 
erudite  elephant  Both,  by  a  cruel  fate,  and 
the  baton  of  a  remorseless  taskmaster,  were 
compelled  to  do  conjuring  tricks  with  a 
pack  of  cards— *itic>m  tefling  the  day  of  the 
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month  to  poinUug  out  the  greatest  rogue  in 
com])aDj ; — but  who  ever  heard  of  the  poodle 
pegging  more  holes  than  he  is  entitled 
to  at  cribbage,  or  of  the  elephant  hiding  four 
kings  in  his  trunk ! 

I  think  it  is  Mr.  Bobson^  who  in.  the 
most  excruciatingly  humorous  portion  of 
Vilikina  and  his  l)mah  says. —  *^This  is 
not  a  comic  song."  Tery  wideljr  parar 
phrasing  the  dictum  of  that  aamirable 
comic  actor,  I  miuy  say  that  this  is  not  an 
historical  essay  on  the  subject  of  gaming. 
Else  might  I  discourse  to  you  on  the  history 
of  playmg  cards :  how  they  were  invented 
for  the  delassement  of  the  poor  old  imbecile 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France  ;  how  Cardinal 
Mazarin  played  at  cards  on  his  death -bed; 
how  an  edict  of  proscription  written  on  the 
back  of  a  nine  of  diamonds  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  caused  that  sanguinary  card  to 
be  ever  afterwards  known  as  the  **  curse  of 
Scotland";,  how  at  a  fatal  card  party  the 
Prince  of  Talleyrand,  playing  at  Douillotbe 
with  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  suddenly  laid 
down  his  cards  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  his  cokl  impassible  voice 
asked :  *^  Has  the  Prince  de  Coiid6  any  other 
children  save  the  Due  d'Enghien  1  — ^how 
the  Duchess  was  astonished,  and  wished  to 
know  why  he  asked  such  a  question,  seeing 
that  he  must  know  that  Conde  had  no  other 
child  but  Eiighien.  How  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  replacing  his  watch  in  his  pocket, 
answered,  still  coldly  and  impassibly,  "^^Then 
the  house  of  CondS  is  finished";  which  in- 
deed it  was,  for  in  that  very  hour  and  minute 
the  last  of  the  Cond6s  was  being  shot  to 
death  in  the  ditch  of  Vincennee.  It  shall  be 
my  task  rather,  in  my  rambling  way,  to 
touch  upon  a  few  of  the  social  aspects  of 
play,  its  votaries  and  its  dupea 

Play  is  no  longer  one  of  our  public  shames. 
The  ulcer  has  been  banished  from  the  epi- 
dermis, but  it  is  an  inward  sore  now,  and 
not  less  deadly.  The  demon  of  gambling  is 
scotched,  not  killed.  He  is  hydra-headed, 
and  no  Hercules  has  yet  been  found  provided 
with  a  red-hot  iron  to  sear  the  first  trunk 
while  he  severs  the  second  head.  Drive  the 
devil  of  the  dice-box  from  Westminster,  and 
jou  will  find  him  walking  up  and  down, 
und  going  to  and  fro  in  South wark.  Chase 
him  from  the  hazard-table,  and  he  takes 
refuge  in  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  "Comer." 
He  is  not  to  be  exorcised,  to  be  laid  in  the 
Red  Sea,  to  be  eradicated  by  chloride  o£ 
lime,  fumigation,  ventilation,  or  fire.  Sweep 
the  streets  clean  as  a  Dutch  village  from 
Play ;.  he  mocks  at  you  from  the  housetops. 
Drive  in  the  gaming  house  door  with  sledge- 
iiammers.  Play  leers  at  you  from  the  second- 
floor  window  pound  the  corner.  Like  his 
master,  Satan,  Play  has  been  headlong, 
hurled 

WMi  hideous  ruin  and  comLuition  down 
To  bottomleM  perdition. 


Yet  he  lies  still  floatinf^^'mADy  &  rood^ 
upon  the  molten  lake  of  avarice  and  sent 
suality, — ^his  brother  Death — his  sister  Sicv 
Yet  does  he  soar  on  evil-flappisj^  wingm  and 
hover  about  the  scenes  of  La  mmner  orwt 
triumphs.   Look  at  St»  Jamea^s^ 

I£  I  had  with  me  that  young  Greek  gentle- 
man of  a  few  thousand  years  a^o^- Blank 
Anacharsis,.  Esquire — whose  travels  aoMpg 
the  Scythians  must  be  in  the  recollecti<uu 
of  my  readers,  what  homilies  might  I  not 
deduce  for  his  benefit  from,  the  Qonaider- 
ation.  of  the  parish  of  St  James^a  West'* 
minster,  in  a  Play  point  of  view.  Se% 
Anacharsis,  would  I  say,  shade  thine  eves 
with  thine  hand,  standing  in  Piccadilly,  that 
thoroughfare  of  ambiguous  etymelegj,  eixeat 
at  the  comer  of  Arlington  Street,  and  look 
down  the  avenue  of  palaces,  called-  by  loea 
Saint  James's  Streets  Every  street  in  Loo- 
don  ha»  a  character.  There  are  wealthy 
streets,  starving  streets^  pious  streets,  eossia 
streets,  mortuary  streets,  proud  street^ 
slavish  streets,  drunken  streets,  thievish 
streets,  shameful  streets,  shameless  streets. 
That  street  you  are  looking  down,  Ansm 
charsis,  is  pre-eminently  the  most  gambling 
and  the  most  fashionable  street  in  Europe* 
Adduce  not  Bond  Street:  it  had  but  a  tranr 
sitorv,  ephemeral,  factitious  glory,  and  that 
has  departed.  Set  no  store  by  Biegent  Street : 
its  broad  pavement  is  disfigured  by  bearded 
foreigners,,  by  fiddlers  with  embroidered 
shirts^  by  milliners  out  for  an  airing,  St. 
Jameses  Street  is  the  home  of  fasbkm.  and 
play,  and  their  head-quarters.  It  has  been  so 
this  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  first  gen? 
tleman  in  Europe  has  lounged  with  Dick 
Sheridan  in  the  bow-windows  of  its  clubSf 
and  made  sportive  bets  upon  passing 
crockery-girls.  In  those  dull,  dingy  housea 
thousands  of  pounds  have  changed  hands 
between  the  great  and  noble  of  the 
land,  in  bets  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns,  the  South  Sea  Bubbler 
the  Pretender's  march  to  Derby,  the  trial  ot 
Admiral  Byng^  the  sex  of  the  Chevalief 
d'Eon,  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Eiba, 
the  result  of  Qneen  Caroline's  trial,  the 
winner  of  the  Derby,  the  duration  of  the 
Wliig  Minbtry,  the  Loss  of  the  President,  the 
favourite  for  the  Legiar,  the  battles  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  the  fate  (too  well  known,  no^ 
alas  !^  of  the  Arctic  Navigators,  In  those- 
club*  houses,  lords  wildi  stars  and  lords  with 
carters  have  play edat whist  vinfft-ew-uu,4eart^ 
loo,  Pope  Joan,  piquet,  cribbagiBL  4>^iU^ 
maniUe  and  basto,  more,  blind  hookey, 
roulette,  rouge-et-noir,  boston,  bouillottaf 
lansquenet^  tric-trac,  nut,  all  fours,  pea- 
beck,  begoar-my-neignbour,  Strip-  Jack- 
naked  (my  lord  too^  naked,  o£Un),  shov»- 
hal^enny,  odd  or  even,  baoJcgammon — na|^ 
have  even  descended  to  cut  card*  for 
guineas,  to  toss  half-crowns  in  a  hat,  to  spit 
upon  a  window-pane  (?)  forsSteak^  to  bet 
upon  a  beetle  race,  the  colour  of  a  horae^  the 
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ttttJobeF  o£  ptrgps  in  a  bools;,  the  numher  of 
bz^ks  in  »  orusk.  !&  those  QkibrhattS6%  tke 
fairest  patrimonies  haFe  beeA  'wasted,  tb^- 
vobleat  uames  soiled,  the  miost  glorlarus 
ftiahiev^ments  dragged  in  tke  dirt.  Tbere, 
iiiet  mnerV  soil  naa  aquandered  the  old 
iDan^B  d^arbp  boarded  pisoes;  therc^  the 
|ointare!of  the  \vidow  ana  ti^epovtion  of  the 
^arphaai  ha.v«  been  wasted ;  there^  tha  seeds  of 
BBtadnesa  haw  been  sown,  and  the  crop  of  dis- 
honest reaped ;  th^rav.  those  dicexr  oath%. 
aft  famouslT  false,  hare  been  .swozn ;  thsM,. 
Hun  Jew  DilUdisG»untera  and  iaortgag<^ 
moDgera  hawa  snuffed  their  pce^  aa  the* 
▼nlture  does  the  oamal^  in  Mr»  Warren'si 
pitttnce,  mui  in  good  time  hai^m  battened 
npon  them  ;r-they  have  been,  the  hella  and 
helL 

And  yet,  withal^  how  fashionahLy.  Eoi,  j«a. 
must  knowy  Anaehaxsia^  that  at  tb^  bottom  of 
the  stseeft  yonder,,  ia  Saint  JamesV  Palace^i 
wheie  kings  have  lived, — where,  the  band  of 
the  Qqeen*^  gnards  pla|:a  daily  —  whera 
levels  and  drawing-rooms  are  held — where 
(faithful  ta  the  play  traditions  of  the  loca- 
lity) public  and  noble  esmbling  was  tolerated,, 
na^  eneoutaged,  and  on  birthnighta  w» 
oiMbr  the  special  aoepices  of  the  gjtoom 
norter.  In  St.  James*a  Street,  dukea 
do  not  derogate  from  their  rank  by 
walking  with  umbrellas  under  their  arms,. 
and  goloshes  upon  their  noble  feet  Deanaia 
fiiU  canonicala,  marchionesBea  and  conntesses* 
withr  brocaded  trains,  field-maxahala  in  thair 
Uazing  uniforms,  lord  mayors  and  sherifia  in. 
their  mbes  of  office  and  collars  of  SS,  Judges^ 
in  l&eir  ermine,  biahops  in;  their  lawn,  oEeputj^ 
llefutenants  in  their  mystarious  unifOTms, 
xsqght  honourables  in  their  Windsor  imiiuiina,, 
hooDurables  and  geniies  in  conrt-auits,  bap- 
wigs  and  swords.;  all  these}  may  be  seen  m 
Saint  Jnaaoes'a  Street  on  tliose  Thussdays  in 
the  aeaaon  on  which  her  gracious  Majesty 
aUowa  two  or  ^ree  thousand  people  this 
honour  o£  kissing  her  hand.  St.  James*a 
Street^  lavonred  of  fashion,,yoa  luu7&  seen,  tha 
Boots  of  Mr.  Brummel — ^those  famous  boots 
the  soles  of  which  wera  blacked  as  well  aa 
the»nppar  leathers;  yout  bava  witnessed  the 
first  appea(ranoe  of  starch  in  fuihionable 
curdes ;  yon  have  seen  the  advent^  apogee,, 
and  decadence  of  buckle^  pigtailsi  hair 
powder,  top-hoots  and  bucJmktns,  Cossack 
tconsera^hessian  boots,  D^Ora^  hats»  Water- 
fiord  paletetS)  the  myriad  ephemera,  of  the 
mode.  The  greatest  dandies  of  the  world 
have  stood  on  y^xor  cluh4ionse  steps.  Yon 
hftve  re^ieed  in  the  smiles  of  Mr..  £rummers 
« fat  fideni**— seen  **  old  Q'a"  rough  cheeks- 
heard  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams's  coacse 
jokes — BubbDoddington's  niaiseriea — ^Hcfface 
Walpole's  maccaroni  diilettantlsm,  and 
George  Selwyn's  Tyburn  anecdotes.  You 
have  known  the  B/ometr  Cbates's^  the  pea- 
flrreev  Hayues,  the  Petershamfl^thebncks,the 
beaax,  bloods,  pretty  feUowa  fops,  maoca- 
ronies,  awells,  nobi^^nd  butterflies  o£  the  beau 


moade  evec  sUi<s&  tha  house  of  Brunswick 
aseended  the  throne. 

But  flay,  Anacharsis  might  ask  me»  Tdl 
BM  about  St  James'a  Street,  la  ita  connec- 
tion with  gamblinff.  Didr  .7sshion  biing 
flay  hither,  oc  did  Play  follow  upon 
Fashion'a  haeli  ?  Look,.  Anarchasis.  You 
see  the  atatelj  dubs^  What  '<  play"  myateriea 
the  card-tablea  and  bilUard-rooms  of  those 
palaces  could  disclose-  of  the  gaming  follies  of 
tha  present  day ;  it  ia  not  my  purpose  to 
in({uvre.  A  triple  hedge  of  baJlot-boxes,, 
black-balls^  and  yearly  subscriptions  screens 
the  alumni  of  the  dubs  &om  the  impertinent 
sorati^y  of  the  profaaum  vulgua.  But  time 
was,  0  Anarchasis, — ^and  not  so  many  years 
ago,  either — ^when,  in  St  Jameses  Street 
and  its  purlieus^  there  werer  numerous  public 
cbd>houses^  where  black  balls  were  unknown 
but  blacklegs  prevalent,  and  the  only  qualifi- 
cation for  enlarance  to  which  was  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  golden  feathers,  and  a 
general  approximation  to  the  similitude  of  a- 
'*  pigeon." 

Yonder  is  Number  three  hundred  and 
three.  They  are  pulling  it  down  now,  for  the 
newParallelopipedon  Clubhouse  is  te  be  built 
on  lie  site  ^  but  fifteai  years  ago  that  was  the 
Cocked  Hat  Club — a  noted  gaming-house. 
Above  the  door  (up  a  steep  flight  of  steps)  of 
the  Cocked  Hat  Club  might  with  advantage 
have  been  written  that  famous  line  of  Dante^. 
(stolen,,  by  the  way,  by  the  Florentine  bard 
irom  a  Greek  inscription  in  the  style  of 
Flautus  over  the  the  door  of  a  tavern  fourteen 
hundred  years  ^^  '^  Lasciate  ogni  speranza^ 
voi  ch*entBate  "—Ye  who  enter,  leave  iJI  hope 
behind.  Closed  blinds,  closed  doors,  silence 
and  mystery  reigned  in  the  Cocked  Hat  Club 
by  day ;  but  at  night  the  brisht  gaslight 
streamed  through  the  chinks  of  &e  shutters  ; 
at  night  the  trusty  janitor  of  the  Club  posted 
himself  behind  the  inner  door,  and  through  a 
barred  wicket  surveyed  those  who  sought  for 
admission,  and  gave  or  denied  them  ingress 
at  his  pleasure.  From  his  decision  there  was 
no  appeal  He  was  a  match  fbr  twenty 
Bufibns  or  Audubons  in  ornithology.  He 
knew  the  hawk  and  the  pigeon  at  a  glance. 
He  could  detect  the  jay  in  peacock's  feathers 
instantaneously.  The  two  first  were  always 
welcome.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
private  boxes  of  theatres  were  shrouded  in 
ghostly  brown  holland ;  when  late  supper 
parties  in  Haymarket  oyster-shops  were 
breaking  up  ;  when  the  deserted  streets, 
glad  of  companionship,  repaid  the  resonance 
of  policemen's  boots  and  passing  cabwheeb 
with  a  compound  Interest  of  echoes ;  when 
dogrs  shut  up  in  distant  kennels  tried  the 
register  ot  their  voices  in  long-prolonged 
howls ;  when  conscientious  cocks  began  to 
divide  the  latter  part  of  their  ni^t's  rest  into 
short  naps,  remembeiin^  that  it  was  almost 
time  to  begin  to  think  about  crowing ;  when 
latch-keys  were  unsteadily  sought  for;  and 
the  baskets  of  Covent  Garden  Market  began 
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to  moTe  ;  and  Uw  Ifttoit  and  moat  peniideia 
of  DJgbt  rerellen  entravtad  tha  monej-takera 
at  Waterloo  Bridge  to  troat  them  the  toll, 
and  failing  therein  were  fiun  to  go  round  bj 
Weatminater  or  Blaekirian ;  Iban,  in  the  ritrr 
witching  time  of  nijiht,  when  chnrchjarda 
were  donfoUeaa  yawning  and  gravea  giving  np 
their  dead  in  haunted  neighbourhoooa  ^hen 
would  the  elegantly  appointed  private  cabriolet 
of  the  Honourable  Captain  Hawk  (he  drivea 
a  Hanaom  for  hia  HveHnood,  at  preaent)  arrive 
at  the  Cocked  Hat  Club,  the  higheat-ateppinff 
of  cabhoraea  before,  the  trimmeat  of  top-bootea 
tigera  behind,  the  Honourable  Captain  Hawk 
inside,  and  by  hia  aide  Tom  Ffgeon,  in  flhiltz- 
cut  habiliment,  in  ecataciea  at -hia  ariatooatie 
acquaintance,  and,  if  the  truttt  mual  ba  told, 
alightly  in  liquor  into  the  barnuL 

The  janitor  luiew  the  CaptJfcwalL  Many 
and  mauy  a  pigeon  had  the  OaMJi  brooght 
to  the  Cocked  Hat  aub,  to  be  {JMM ;  With 
all  the  dodgeain  thatoaaema4Blusltpr<Mded. 
The  heavify  barred  iron  door  turned  on  itf 
hiogea ;  the  pcnrtal  waa  antenell ;  and  Hope, 
together  with  the  cab  and  thtl^er,  were  left 
behind. 

Lieht,  from  brilliant  chandetiera,  and  wax 
candles.acarcely  leaa  brilliant,  carving,  gilding, 
mirron,  mahogany,  ahining  plate^  and  anowy 
linen— all  theae  oflfored  Ui^maehrea  to  the 
enraptured  gaze  of  the  doomed  ^geon.  He 
had  dined  ^th  the  Captain  at  a  Bond  Street 
hotel— dined  oopioualy,  and  drunk  fxt  more 
copioualy  still  of  the  choiceet  winea  Of  course 
he  had  been  to  the  theatre  afterwarda,  and  to 
tiie  ndoon  of  the  theatre  (tiha  saloon  waa  an 
institution  than),  to  tha  Bae  Poita,  the 
Anglesey,  and  the  finbh.  Oreourte  he  had 
looked  in  at  Himmera'a  hatai  in  Dence-ace 
Street,  the  Captain'a  own  Dwouriteland  parti- 
cular crib,  wl^re  he  had  played  a  little  at  a 
delightfully  aimple  game  Known  aa  ^  wUMl 
murder,"  and,  marvelloua  to  atate,  had  won 
aevengnineaaand  ahalf ;  thM^after  looking  in 
at  a  few  aporting  houaea,  fiffhtinff  houaea,  and 
public  houaea  of  no  particular  cnaraeter  aave 
an  execrably  bad  one,  whence  the  Captain  had 
borne  him  off  in  triumph  to  the  Cocked  Hat 
Club.  Of  courae  the  Captain  had  paid  for  all 
tlieae  amuaementa — fbr  all  the  viands  and  all 
the  liquors,  from  the  creamy  cbamnaffne  to  tl>e 
seven  quarterns  of  gin  with  which  Bludkins 
the  nobby  sweep,  and  Dick  Buffles  the  laritv 
cabman,  were  regaled  at  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Eye,  Job  Smouchey'a  old  house  in  Clare 
Market  The  Captain  always  tMdd  for  anch 
amuaementa.  Seven  timea  haa  he  slapped 
Tom  Pigeon  on  the  back  ;  nine  times  ba!a  he 
declared  him  to  be  a  trump,  and  a  fellow 
after  hia  own  heart ;  thrioe  nad  he  promised 
to  introduce  him  to  Lord  Ameaaoe,  Sir 
Thomaa  Treydeuoe,  and  y^ung  Cully  of  the 
Quarda.  No  wonder  Pigeon  waa  in  ecataciea  ; 
and,  conaiderioff  the  quantity  of  port^  aherry, 
champagne  atiU  and  aparkbng,  daret,  bot- 
tled ale  and  atout,  brandy  and  water,  rum 
ounoh.  a^hiatioaAed  porter^   and  raw  gin,l 


ha  had  imbibed  afnce  fottr  o*doek  tiiai 
afternoon,  it  ia,  I  tbiric,  no  wonder  either 
that  Pigeon  wito  in  liquor. 

Ligh^  more  l^bt,  a pleAdid  au]iper  laid 
out  on  aide  tablea^Xa<igbter,  load  toiiYenation, 
much  alapping  on  iMicks  and  fri6iidly  name 
calling.  It  ia  aatonishing,  i\M  aft^r  Tom 
Pigeon  had  eaten  more  viatida.  and  drunk 
more  choice  winea  ;  after  he  haa  been  intro-' 
duc^d  to  Lord  Ameaace;  Sir  Thomaa  'Bray* 
deuce,  and  young  Cully  of  the  Quarda,  wna 
all  happened  (fbrtuitonaly)  to  be  at  the  Cocked 
Hat  Club  that  night,  he  ahonld  be  perauaded 
to  try  his  luck  ;  to  approach  that  fatal  greeik 
table ;  to  call  a  frightful  quantity  of  mains,  to 
bet  wildly,  madly,  deaperately,  uneonaeiondy, 
yet  attll  continnine  to  bet  wiUi  that  inathMt 
which  the  devil  ^nda  ua  when  our  better 
aenaea  are  quite  gone  and  drowned  in  drink. 

Tom  Pigeon  won  fifty  golden  peituda  thai^ 
mp^  He  went  the  next  night  to  the  Cocked 
Hk  Club,  and  won  again,  and  more.  Soon, 
iMIry  soon,  hto' needed  no  Captain  HaWk  to 
ahow  him  the  way  and  be  hia  meator.  Then 
he  began  to  loae.  More,  inc^,  nkore^  enrery^ 
night.  Sir  l%dinaa  Treydeuoe  ealled-  on  hint 
o'  mcmiinga,  and.  finding  the  wretched  lad^ 
Ithing  in  beo,  witli  hts  toiin  en  fire 
[ping  down  hia  aoda  and  brahdy,'ahowed 
a  LO.U.'a  for  large  amonnta  which  he  had 
gtven  him  the  night  before.  Lord  'Ameaaoe 
Wrote  to  him,  to  f^  when  it  would  be  cdove- 
hient  to  pay  that  laat  five  hundred.  Toung' 
Cnily  of  the  Quards  was  soiry  to  trouble  hto^ 
but  waa  dencedly  hard  up,  and  would  be  ttnidk 
obMged  for  the  two'  ponies  loet  laM  iredc 
Then  tike  Cocked  Hat  Chib  would  not-aufllcO 
fer  TomV  appetite  for  play.  There  waa  gam* 
bfing  to  be  had  in  race-course  booths,  in  ambi-' 
gnoua  otgar-afaopa,  in  f^owa*  rooma ;  in  low 
publle-hotoea.  He  had  them  all,  and  loat 
Then  tliere  began  to  spring  up  within  him 
that  moat  miaerable-of  all  hopM—^bat  rotten^ 
caUed  anchor  that  never  nnda  ilny  bottom 
saTO  a  quiekaand— -the  gambler'a  hope :  the 
hope  that  leada  ita  wretched  Tictim  to  lie^ 
to  cheat,  to  at^,  to  forge,  in  the  fidlaciomr 
certainty  of  winnint  to-morrow. 

nren,  of  course,  T<»n  Pigeon  went  to  the 
bad  altogeilier.  Thouaanda  ofaimilarPigeMie 
went  to  the  bi^  in  those  times  every  yc^. 
They  atill  go,  in  the  aame  dismal  direction  aaof 
yore.  Though  the  Cocked  Hat  Club  baa  loi^ 
since  been  numbered  with  the  gaming-^honMW 
that  were ;  thoudi  gandng-houaea  theuaelvee 
have  bete  rooted  out  of  St  Jamea^a  Street' 
and  ita  environa ;  though  fine  and  inmrilRnK 
ment  menace  the  detected  mmUer :  Pu^ilSI 
flonriabea,  and  Pigeona  atill  oiaport  themm^ea 
in  their  guden  plumage,  aa  ready,  aa'anxion% 
and  aa  certain  to  be  {Mucked  aa  ever. 
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THE  LOST  ARCTIC  VOYAGERS. 


Db.  Rax  may  be  consickred  to  have 
blisbed;  by  tbe  mute  but  aolenm  testtmony 
of  the  relics  he  has  brought  home,  that 
Sib  John  Framkun  a^d  his  party  are  no 
more.  But^  there  is  one  passage  in  his  me- 
lancholy report,  some  examination  into  the 
ErobabUities  and  improbabilities  of  which,  we 
ope  will  tend  to  the  consolation  of  those  who 
take  the  nearest  and  dearest  interest  in  the  fate 
of  that  unfortunate  expedition,  by  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe,  that  any  of  its  members  prolonged 
their  existence  by  the  dreadful  expedient  of 
eating  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions. 
Quite  apart  from  the  very  loose  and  unre- 
liable nature  of  the  Esquimaux  representa- 
tions (on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
ceive with  great  caution,  even  the  commonest 
and  most  natural  occurrence),  we  believe  we 
shall  show,  that  dose^  analogy  and  the  mass 
of  experience  are  decidedly  against  the  recep- 
tion of  any  such  statement,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  such  men  as  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  two  lost  ships  would, 
or  could,  in  any  extremity  of  hunger,  alleviate 
the  pains  of  starva-  '-^n  by  this  horrible  means. 
Before  proceeding  ->  the  discussion,  we  will 
premise  that  we  find  fault  with  Dr.  Bae, 
and  that  we  thorougL  y  acquit  him  of  any 
trace  of  blame.  He  has  himself  openly  ex- 
plained, that  his  duty  demanded  that  he 
should  BMike  a  faithful  report,  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  or  the  Admiralty,  of  every  cir- 
cumstance stated  to  him ;  that  he  did  so,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do,  without  any  reservation ; 
and  that  his  report  was  made  public  by  the 
Admiralty :  not  by  him«  It  is  quite  clear  that 
if  it  were  an  ill-considered  proceeding  to  dia- 
eeminate  this  painful  idea  on  the  worst  of 
evidence.  Dr.  Rae  is  not  responsible  for  it.  It 
is  not  material  to  the  question  that  Dr.  Bae 
believes  iu  the  alleged  cannibalism  ;  he  does 
so,  merely  ^  on  the  substance  of  iiiformation 
obtained  at  various  times  and  various 
sources,**  which  is  before  us  all.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  most  readily  concede  .that  he  has 
all  the  rights  to  defend  his  opinion  which  his 
high  reputation  as  a  skilful  and  intrepid  tra- 
T^er  of  great  experience  in  the  Arctic 
Regions — combined  with  his  manly,  consci- 
entiousi  and  modest  personal  character  —  can 


invest  him  with.  Of  the  propriety 
of  his  immediate  return  to  England  with  the 
intelligence  he  had  got  together,  we  are  fully 
convinced.  As  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity, 
he  peroeived  that  the  first  and  greatest  ac- 
count to  which  it  could  be  turned,  was,  the 
Erevention  of  the  useless  hazard  of  valuable 
vea ;  and  no  one  could  better  know  in  how 
much  hazard  all  lives  are  placed  that  follow 
Franklin's  track,  than  he  who  had  made  eight 
visits  to  the  Arctic  shores.  With  these  remarks 
we  can  release  Dr.  Rae  from  this  inquiry, 
proud  of  him  as  an  Englishman,  and  happy 
m  his  safia  return  home  to  well-earned  rest. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  report 
to  which  we  invite  attention  :  **  Some  of  the 
bodies  had  been  buried  (probably  those  of  the 
first  victims  of  famine);  some  were  in  a  tent 
or  tents ;  others  under  the  boat,  which  had 
been  turned  over  to  form  a  shelter ;  and 
several  lay  scattered  about  in  different  direc- 
tions. Of  those  found  on  the  island,  one  was 
supposed  to  have  been  an  officer,  as  he  had  a 
telescope,  strapr^ "".  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
doubW-barrellea  gun  lay  underneath  him. 
From  the  mutil^^ted  state  of  many  of  the 
corpses  and  the  contents  of  tbe  kettles,  it>-  is 
evident  that  our  wretched  countrymen  had 
been  driven  to  the  last  resource— <;annibaliBm 
— as  a  means  o  prolonging  existence.  .... 
None  of  the  £  ^*iimaux  with  whom  I  con- 
versed had  see^A  —  whites,*  nor  had  they 
ever  been  at  the  place  where  the  bodies  were 
found,  but  had  their  informati<m  from  those 
who  had  been  there,  and  who  had  seen  the 
party  when  travelling.*'  _^.— -^ 

We  have  stated  our  belief  that  the  extreme 
improbability  of  this  inference  as  to  the 
last  resource,  can  be  rested,  first  on  close 
analogy,  and  secondly,  on  broad  general 
grounds,  quite  apart  from  the  improbabilities 
and  incoherencies  of  the  Esquimaux  evidence  : 
which  is  itself  given,  at  Idie  very  best,  at 
second-hand.  More  than  this,  we  presume  it 
to  have  been  given  at  secona-hand  through 
an  interpreter ;  and  he  was,  in  all  probabili^, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  he 
translated  to  iha  white  man.  We  believe  that 
few  (if  any)  Esquimaux  tribes  speak  one 
common  dialect;  and  Franklin's  own  expe- 
rience of  his  interpreters  in  his  former  voyage 
was,  that  they  and  the  Esquimaux  they  en- 
countered understood  each  other  **  tolerably'* 
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— an  expresBion  winch  he  fk-eqnently  uses  in 
his  book,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
showing  that  their  communication  was  not 
altogether  aatiifactory..  But,  evea  making  the 
very  large  adtoiaeion  that  Dsr.  Bae*8  mter- 
preter  perfectly  understood  what  he  was  told, 
there  yet  remains  the  question  whether  he 
could  render  it  into  language  of  coxvespond- 
iDg  weight  and  value.  We  recommend  any 
reader  who  does  not  perceive  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so  and  the  skill  required,  even  when  a 
copious  and  elegant  European  language  is  in 
question,  to  turn  to  tlie  accounts  of  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline,  and  to  observe  the  constant 
discuasions  that  aroie — sometimeeiy  very  im- 
portant— in,  reference  to'the  worth  in  English, 
of  words  used  by  the  Itnliaa  witneasea  There 
still  remains  aiioUier  consideration,  and  a 
grave  one,  which  is,  that  ninety-niue  inter* 
pretersout  ofahundi^  whether  savage,  half- 
savage,  or  wholly  civilised,  interpreting  to  a 
person  of  superior  station  and  attainments,  will 


would  of  itself  cause  dreadful' dUkl'^f^o^^^t^ — 
woeful  mutilation  —  but,  more  TWi  that^ 
it  would  not  only  soon  annihilate  the  desire 
to  eat  (eweeially  to  eat  flesh  of.  any  kind), 
bat  wonlcl  aanihilate  the  pew«r..  Lastly,  no 
man  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  under- 
take to  affirm  that  this  sad  remnant  of 
Fraiiklin*8  gallant  band  were  not  set  upon 
and  slain  by  the  Esquimaux  themselves.  It 
is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  any  race  of  savages,  from  their 
deferential  behaviour  to  the  white  man  while 
he  is  strong.  The  mistake  has  been  made 
again  and  again  ;  and  the  moment  the  white 
man  has  appeared  in  the  new  aspect  of  being 
weaker  than  the  savage,  the  savage  has 
changed  and  sprung  upon  him.  There  are 
pious  persons  who,  in  their  practice,  with  a 
strange  inconai8ten<nr,  claim  for  every  diild 
bom  to  civilisation  all  innate  depravity,  and 
for  every  savage  bom  to  the  woods  and  wUda 
all  innate  virtue.  We  believe  every  savage  to 


be  under  a  strong  temptation  to  exaggerate.  beinfai»heartcovetoas,treachen)(U8,and  cruel; 
This  temptation  will  always  be  strongest^  I  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  knowledge 
precisely  where  the  person  interpreted  to  is  |  the  white  man^lost,  hooselese,  shipless,  appa- 
seen  to  be  the  most  excited  ana  impressed  renUy  forgotten  by  hi»  race,  plainly  &mine- 
by  what  he  hears  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  he  is  |  stricken,  weak,  frozen,  helpless,  and  dying — 
moved,  the  interpreter's  importance  is  in-  ' 
creased.     We  have  ourself  nad  an  oppor 


tunity  of  inquiiing  whether  any  part  of  this 
awful  information,  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  **  various  times  and  various  souroes,*'  was 
conveyed  by  gestures.  It  was  so,  and  the 
gesture  described  to  us  a»  often  repeated — 
that  of  the  informant  setting  his  mouth  to 
his  own  arm< — would  quite  as  well  describe  a 
man  having  opened  one  of  his  veins^  and 
drunk  of  the  stream  that  flowed  from  it.  If 
it  be  inferred  that  the  officer  who  lay  upon 
hiadouble-barrelledgun,  defended  his4i^  to  the 
last  against  ravenous  seamen,  under  the  boat 
or  el^where,  and  that  he  died  in  so  doing, 
how  came  his  body  to  be  foimd  ?  That  was 
not  eaten,  or  even  mutilated,  according  to  the 
description.  Neither  were  the  bodies,  buried 
in  the  frozen  earth,  disturbed ;  and  is  it  not 
likely  that  if  any  bodies  were  resorted  to  as 
food,  those  the  most  removed  from  recent  life 
and  -**jpanion8hip  would  have  been  the  first  ? 
Tniquor^,  any  fuel  in  that  desolate  place  for 
oooking'^he  contepte  of  the  kettles"  ?'  If 
none,  would  the  Utile  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp 
the  travellers  ma^  havt  had  with  ttiem,  have 
sufficed  for  such  a  purpose  ?  If  not,  would 
the  kettles  have  been  defiled  for  that  purpose 
at  all?  '^Some  of  the  corpses,"  I)r.  Bae 
adds,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  ''had  been 
sadly  mutilated,  and  had  been  stripped  by 
those  who  had  the  misery  to  survive  them, 
and  who  were  found  wrapped  in  two  or  three 
suits  oi  clothes*"  Had  there  been  no  bears 
thereabout,  to  mutilate  those  bodies;  no 
wolves,  no  foxes  ?  Most  probably  the  scurvy, 
known  to  be  the  dreadfullest  scourge  of 
Europeans  in  those  latitude^  broke  out 
among  the  party.  Virulent  as  it  would 
inevitably  be  under  such  circumstances,  it 


'  has  of  the  gentleness  of  Esquimaux  nature. 
Leaving,  as  we  purposed,  this  pari  of  the 


subject  with  a  glance,  let  us  put  a  suppositi- 
tious case. 

K  a  little  band  of  British  naval  officers, 
educated  and  trained  exactly  like  the  officers 
of  this  ill-fated  expedition^  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  command  of  a  party  of  men 
vastly  inferior  to  the  crews  of  these  two  ship% 
penetrated  to  the  same  regions,  and  been  ex- 
posed to  the  rigours  of  the  same  dimate; 
if  they  had  undeiigone  such  &Ugue,  exposure, 
and  disaster,  that  scarcely  power  remained 
to  tiiem  to  crawl,  and  they  tottered  and  fell 
many  times  in  a  journey  of  a  fbw  yards  ;  if 
they  could  not  bear  the  contemplation  of 
their  ''filth  and  wretchedness,  each  other*s 
emaciated  figures,  ghastly  countenances^ 
dilated  eyeballs,  and  sepulchral  voices  " ;  if 
they  had  eaten  their  shoes,  such  outer  clothes 
as  they  could  part  with  and  not  perish  of 
cold,  the  scraps  of  acrid  marrow  yet 
remaining  in  the  dried  and  whitened  spines 
of  dead  wolves  ;  if  they  had  wasted  away  to 
skeletons,  on  such  fare,  and  on  bits  of  putrid 
skin,  and  bits  of  hide,  and  the  covers  of  guna 
and  pounded  bones;  if  they  had  passed 
through  all  the  pangs  of  famine,  had  reached 
that  point  of  starvation  where  there  is  little 
or  no  pain  lefh  and  had  descended  so  far  into 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death,  that  they 
lay  down  side  by  side,  calmly  and  even  cheer- 
fully awaiting  their  release  from  this  world : 
if  they  had  suffered  such  dire  extremity,  ana 
yet  lay  where  the  bodies  of  their  dead  com- 
panions lay  unburied,  within  a  few  paces  of 
them ;  and  yet  never  dreamed  at  the  last 
gaspof  resorting  to  this  said  "  last  resource ;  ** 
would  it  not  be  strong  presumptive  evidence 
against  an  incoherent  Esquimaux  story,  ool- 


koted  at  "  varioiis  times"  a»lt  wandered  f]X)m 
^  various  sourcea ''  ?  But,  if  the  leader  of  that 
party  were  the  leader  of  this  very  pafty  too ; 
tE  Frauyin  himself  bad  undergone  those 
dreadful,  trials,  and  had  been  restored  to 
health,  and  strength,  and  had. been — ^notfor 
days  and  months  alone,  but  years — the  Chief 
of  this  very  expedition,  infusing  into  it,  as 
sneh  a.  man  necessarily  must,  the  force  of  his 
character  and  discipline,  patienco  and  forti- 
tude ;  would  there  not  be  a  still  greater  and 
stronger  moral,  improbability  to  set  against 
tike  wild  tales  of  &  herd  of  savages  1 

Now,  this  icas  Franklin^s  case.  S«  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  we  have  desoribed. 
He  was  the  Chief  of  that  expedition,  and  he 
waa  the  Chief  of  this.  In  this,  he  com- 
manded a  body  of  picked  English  seamen  of 
tite  first  class ;  in  that,  he  and  his  three  offi- 
cers had  but  one  English  seaman  to  rely  on ; 
the  rest  of  the  men  being  Canadian  voyagers 
and  Indians.  His  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819-22,  is  one 
of  the  most  explicit  and  enthralling  in  the 
whole  literature  of  Voyage  and  Travel.  The 
^cts  are  acted  and  suffered  before  the  reader*s 
eyes,  in  the  descriptions  of  FitANKLur,  Rich 
AEDSON,  and  Back  :  three  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  heroic  endurance. 

See  how  they  gradually  sink  into  the  depths 
of  misery. 

"  I  was  reduced,"  says  Franklin,  long  be- 
fore the  worst  came,  "almost  to  skin,  and 
bone,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  partjj  suf- 
fered fix>m  degrees  of  cold  that  would  have 
been  disne^ded  whilst  in  health  and 
vigour."  "  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  Saint  Germain,  to  hasten  his  ope- 
rations (making  a  canoe),  but  though  he  was 
only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  I  spent 
three  hours  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  him, 
my  strength  being  unequal  to  the  labour  of 
wading  through  the  deep  snow;  and  1  re- 
turned  quite  exhausted,  and  much  shaken  by 
the  numerous  falls  I  bad  aot.  My  associates 
were  all  in  the  same  debuitated  state.  The 
voyagers  were  somewhat  stronger  than  our- 
selves, but  more  indisposed  to  exeHiou,  on 
account  of  their  despondency.  The  sensation 
of  hunger  was  no  longer  felt  by  any  of  us, 
jet  we  were  scarcely  able  to  converse  upon 
any  other  subject  than  the  pleasures  of  eat- 
ing." "We  had  a  small  quantity  of  this 
■weed  (tripe  de  roche,  and  always  the  cause  of 
miserable  illness  to  some  of  them)  in  the 
evening,  and  the  rest  of  our  supper  was  made 
ttp  of  scraps,  of  roasted  leather.  Th e  d istance 
walked  to-day  was  six  miles."  "Previous 
to  setting  out,  the  whole  party  ate  the  re- 
mains of  their  old  shoes,  and  whatever  scraps 
of  leather  they  had,  to  strengthen  their 
flftomachs  for  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  journey." 
**  Not  being  able  to  find  any  tripe  de  roche, 
"we  drank  an  infusion  of  the  Labrador  tea- 
plant,  and  ate  a  few  morsels  of  burnt  leather 
tor  supper."  "  We  were  unable  to  raise  the 
tent^  and  found  its  weight  too  great  to  oairy 


it  on  ;  we  therefore  cut  it  up,  and  took  a  part 
of  the  canvass  for  &  cover.  Thus  growing 
weak-er  and  weaker  every  day,  they  reached^ 
at  lasty  Fort  Enterprise^  a  lonely  and  desolate 
hut,  where  Eicharason — then  Dr.  Bichardson, 
now  Sir  John — and  Hepburn,  the  English 
seaznan,  from  whom  they  had  been  parted, 
rejoined  them.  "We  were  all  shocked  at 
beholding  the  emaciated  countenances  of  the 
Doctor  and  Hepburn,  as  they  strongly  evi- 
denced their  extremely  debilitated  state.  Th% 
alteration  in  our  appearance  was  equally  dis- 
tressing to  them,  for,  since  the  swellings  had 
subsided,  we  were  little  more  than  dcin  and 
bone.    The  Doctor  particulariy  remarked  Uie 

us  to  make  more  cheerful,  if  possible,  quite 
unconscious  that  his  own  partook  of  the  same 
key."  "In  the  afternoon  Peltier  was  so 
irnch  exhausted,  that  he  sat  up  with  diffi- 
and  looked  piteously ;  at  length  he 
b*.  irom  his  stool  upon  the  bed,  as  we  sup- 
posed to  sleep,  and  in  this  composed  state  he 
remained  upwards  of  two  hours  without 
our  apprehending  any  danger.  Wo  were 
then  alarmed  by  hearing  a  rattling  in  his 
throat)  and  on  the  Doctor's  examining  him 
he  was  found  to  be  speechless.  He  died  in 
the  oourse  of  the  night.  Semandr6  sat  up  Idie 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  even  assisted  in 
pounding  some  bones  ;  but,  on  witnessing  the 
melancholy  state  of  PelUer,  he  became  very 
low,  and  bej^  to  complain  of  cold,  and  stiflT*- 
ness  of  the  joints.  Beting  xmable  to  keep  up 
a  sufficient  fire  to  warm  him,  we  laid  him 
down,  and  covered  him  with  several  blankets. 
BJe  did  not,  however,  appear  to  get  better, 
and  I  deeply  lament  to  add,  he  also  died  be- 
fore daylight.  We  removed  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  into  the  opposite  part  of  the  house, 
but  our  united  strength  was  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  interring  them,  or  even^-  '  .ngthem 
down  to  the  river."  "  The  seveir  loek  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  dissolutic  jf  our  two 
companions^  rendered  us  very  ^melancholy. 
Adam  (one  of  theinterpreters)  became  low  and 
despondent ;  a  change  which  we  lamented  the 
more,  as  we  perceived  he  had  been  gaining 
strength  and  spirits  for  thetwo  preceding  days. 
I  was  parUouLarlv  distressed  by  the  thought 
that  the  labour  of  collecting  wood  must  now  de- 
volve upon  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn,  and 
that  my  debility  would  disable  me  from  afford- 
ing them  any  material  assistance ;  indeed  both 
of  them  most  kindly  urged  me  not  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  found  it  necessary,  in  their  absence, 
to  remain  constantly  near  Adam  and  to  con- 
verse  with  him,  in  order  to  prevent  his  reflect- 
ing on  our  condition,  and  to  keep  up  his  spirits 
as  far  as  possible.  I  also  lay  by  his  side  at 
night."  "The  Doctor  and  Hepburn  were 
getting  much  weaker,  and  the  limbs  of  ihe 
latter  were  now  greatly  swelled.  They  came 
into  the  house  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  rest  theraaelves,  and  wlien  once  seated 
were  unable  to  rise  without  the  help  of  one 
another,  or  of  a  stick.    Adam  was  for  ihe 
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most  part  in  the  same  low  state  aa  yesterday, 
but  sometimes  he  surprised  us  by  getting  up 
and  walking  with  an  appearance  of  increased 
Btrencth.  £[is  looks  were  now  wild  and 
ghastly,  and  his  conversation  whb  often  inco- 
herent" "I  may  here  remark,  that  owing 
to  our  loss  of  flesh,  the  hardness  of  the  floor, 
from  which  we  were  only  protected  by  a 
blanket,  produced  soreness  over  the  body, 
and  especially  those  parts  on  which  the 
weight  rested  in  lying ;  yet  to  turn  ourselves 
for  relief  was  a  matter  of  toil  and  difficulty. 
However,  during  this  period,  and  indeed  all 
along  after  the  acute  pains  of  hunger,  which 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  had  subsiaed,  we 

Ssnerally  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  few  hours* 
eep.  The  dreams  which  for  the  most  part 
but  not  always  accompanied  it,  were  usually 
(though  not  invariably)  of  a  pleasant  cha- 
racter, being  very  often  about  the  enjoyments 
of  feasting.  In  the  daytime,  we  fell  into  the 
pi*actice  of  conversing  on  common  and  light 
subjects,  although  we  sometimes  discoursed, 
with  seriousness  and  earnestness,  on  topics 
connected  with  religion.  We  generally  avoided 
speakiug,  directly,  of  our  present  sufferings, 
or  even  of  the  prospect  of  reliefl  I  observed, 
that  in  proportion  as  our  strength  decayed, 
our  minus  exhibited  symptoms  of  weakness, 
evinced  by  a  kind  of  unreasonable  pettish- 
ness  with  each  other.  Each  of  us  thought 
the  other  weaker  in  intellect  than  himself 
and  more  in  need  of  advice  and  assistance. 
So  trifling  a  circumst&nce  as  a  change  of 
place,  recommended  by  one  as  being  warmer 
and  more  comfortable,  and  refused  by  the 
other  from  a  dread  of  motion,  frequently 
called  forth  fretful  expressions,  whicn  were 
no  sooner  uttered  than  atoned  for,  to  be  re- 
peated, perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes. The  same  thing  often  occurred  when 
we  endeavoured  to  assbt  each  other  in  carry- 
ing wood  to  the  fire  ;  none  of  us  were  willing 
to  receive  assistance, although  the  task  was  dia- 
proportioned  to  our  strength.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Hepburn  was  so  convinced  of  this 
waywardness,  that  he  exclaimed,  'Dear  me,  if 
we  are  spared  to  return  to  England,  I  wonder 
if  we  shall  recover  our  understandings! ' " 

Surely  it  must  be  comforting  to  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  Franklin  and  his  brave 
companions  in  later  dangers,  now  at  rest,  to 
reflect  upon  this  manly  and  touching  narra- 
tive ;  to  consider  that  at  the  time  it  so 
aflfectingly  describes,  and  all  the  weaknesses  of 
which  it  so  truthfully  depicts,  the  bodies  of 
the  deiid  lay  within  reach,  preserved  by 
the  cold,  but  unmutilated  ;  and  to  know  it 
for  an  established  truth,  that  the  sufferers 
had  passed  the  bitterness  of  hunger  and  were 
then  dying  passively. 

They  knew  the  end  they  were  approaching 
very  well,  as  Franklin's  account  of  the  arrival 
of  their  deliverance  next  day,  shows.  "  Adam 
had  passed  a  restless  night,  being  disquieted 
by  gloomy  apprehensions  of  approaching 
deaths  which  we  tried  in  vain  to  dispel,    liu 


was  so  low  in  the  morning  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  speak.  I  remained  in  bed  by  his 
side,  to  cheer  him  as  much  as  possible.  The 
Doctor  and  Hepburn  went  to  cut  wood. 
They  had  hardly  begun  their  labour,  when 
they  were  amazed  at  hearing  the  report  of  a 
musket.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that 
there  was  really  any  one  near,  until  thej 
heard  a  shout,  and  immediately  espied  three 
Indians  dose  to  the  house.  Adam  and  I 
heard  the  latter  noise,  and  I  was  fearful  that 
a  part  of  the  house  had  fallen  upon  one  of  my 
companions ;  a  disaster  which  had  in  £ack 
been  thought  not  unlikely.  My  alarm  was 
only  momentary.  Dr.  Richardson  came  m 
to  communicate  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
relief  had  arrived.  He  and  myself  imme- 
diately addressed  thanksgiving  to  the  tlurone 
of  mercy  for  this  delivei'ance,  but  poor  Adam 
was  in  so  low  a  state  that  he  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  information.  When  the 
Indians  entered,  he  attempted  to  rise,  but 
sank  down  again.  But  for  this  seasonable 
interposition  of  Providence,  his  existence 
must  have  terminated  in  a  few  hours,  and 
that  of  the  rest  probably  in  not  many  days." 
But,  in  the  preceding  trials  and  privations 
of  that  expedition,  there  was  one  man, 
Michel,  an  Iroquois  hunter,  who  did  con- 
ceive the  horrible  idea  of  subsisting  on  the 
bodies  of  the  stragglers,  if  not  of  even  mur- 
dering the  weakest  with  the  express  desrj^n 
of  eating  them — which  Is  pretty  certam. 
This  man  planned  and  executed  his  wolfish 
devices  at  a  time  when  Sir  John  Bichardson 
and  Hepburn  were  afoot  with  him  every 
day;  when,  though  their  sufferings  were 
very  great,  they  had  not  fallen  into  the  weak- 
ened state  of  mind  we  have  just  read  of;  and 
when  the  mere  difference  between  his  bodily 
robustness  and  the  emaciation  of  the  rest  of 
the  party — to  say  nothing  of  his  mysterious 
absences  and  returns — might  have  engen- 
dered suspicion.^  Yet,  so  far  off  was  the  un- 
natural thougl^  ot  cannibalism  from  their 
minds,  and  fpf)m  that  of  Mr.  Hood,  another 
officer  who  accompanied  them — ^though  they 
were  all  then  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  were  sinlving  every  hour-^tiiat  no  sus- 
picion of  the  tfutn  dawned  upon  one  of  thehi. 
until  the  same  hunter  shot  Mr.  Hood  deaa 
as  he  sat  by  a  fire.  It  was  after  the  com- 
mission of  that  crime,  when  he  had  become  an 
object  of  horror  and  distrust,  and  seemed  to 
be  going  savagely  mad,  that  circumstances 
began  to  piece  themselves  together  in  tiie 
minds  of  the  two  survivors,  suggesting  a 
guilt  so  monstrously  unlikely  to  both  of  thvn 
that  it  had  never  flatJttid  upon  the  thoughts  of 
either  until  they  'Enew  tne  wretch  to  be  a 
murderer.  To  >)e  rid  of  his  presence,  and 
freed  from  the  danger  they  at  length  per- 
ceived it  to  be  fraught  with,  Sir  John 
Rtchardsbn,  nobly  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility he  would  not  allow  a  man  of  commoner 
station  to  bear,  shot  this  devil  through  the 
head — to  the  infinite  joy  of  all  the  genera- 
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tionB  of  readeca  who  will  honour  him  in  his 
admirable  narrative  of  that  transaction. 

The  words  io  which  Sir  John  Richardson 
mentions  this  Miphel,  after  the  earth  is  rid 
of  him,  are  extremely  important  to  our  pur- 
pose, as  almost  describing  the  broad  general 
ground  towards  which  we  now  approach. 
"  His  principles,  unsupported  by  a  belief  in 
the  divine  truths  of  Christianity,  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  pressm^e  of  severe  distress. 
His  countrymen,  the  Iroquois,  are  generally 
Christians,  but  he  was  totally  uninstructed, 
and  ifipoi*ant  of  the  duties  incmlcated  by 
Christianity ;  and  from  his  long  residence  in 
the  Indian  country,  seems  to  have  imbibed, 
or  retained,  the  rules  of  conduct  which  the 
southern  Indians  prescribe  to  themselves.** 

Heaven  forbid  that  we,  sheltered  and  fed, 
.  and  considering  this  question  at  our  own 
warm  hearth,  should  audaciously  set  limits 
to  any  extremity  of  desperate  distress  !  It 
is  in  reverence  for  the  brave  and  enterprising, 
in  admiration  for  the  great  spirits  who  can 
endure  even  unto  the  end,  in  love  for  their 
names,  and  in  tenderness  for  their  memory, 
that  we  think  of  the  specks,  once  ardent 
men.  "  scattered  about  in  different  directions" 
on  tne  waste  of  ice  and  sdow,  and  plead  for 
their  lightest  ashes.  Our  last  claim  in  their 
behalf  and  honour,  against  the  vague  babble 
of  savages,  is,  that  the  instances  in  which  this 
"  last  resource  "  so  easily  received,  has  been 
permitted  to  interpose  between  life  and 
death,  are  few  and  exceptional ;  whereas 
the  instances  in  which  the  sufierings  of 
hunger  have  been  borne  until  the  pain  was 
past,  are  very  many.  Also,  and  as  the  citadel 
of  the  position,  that  the  better  educated  the 
man,  the  better  disciplined  the  habits,  the 
more  reflective  and  religious  the  tone  of 
thought^  the  more  gigantically  improbable 
the  ''  last  resource"  Incomes. 

Beseeching  the  reader  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  lost  Arctic  voyagers  were 
carefully  selected  for  the  service,  and  that 
each  was  in  his  condition  no  doubt  far  above 
the  average,  we  will  test  the  Esc^uimaux  kettle- 
etories  by  some  of  the  most  trymg  and  famous 
eases  of  hunger  and  exposure  on  record. 

This,  however,  we  must  reserve  for  an- 
other ajid  concluding  chapter  next  week. 


BE  ASSURED. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  joint  stock 
companies  in  London  say,  as  with  one  voice- 
be  assured.  It  mattei's  not  what  may  be  the 
objectof  yoursolicitude — ^be  assured.  Whether 
vou  are  thinking  of  the  safety  of  your  life  by 
land,  or  by  railway,  or  by  sea,  or  of  the  un- 
broken condition  of  your  arms  and  legs,  or 
of  the  maintenance  of  general  health,  or  of 
comfort  and  competence  in  your  old  age,  or  of 
the  interests  of  wife  or  children  when  you 
may  be  no  more,  or  of  a  provision  for  your 
boy  when  he  reaches  the  apprenticing  age,  or 
ei  the  happy  marriage  and  the  wedding  por- 


tion of  your  little  Mary  Anne,  one  day  to  be, 
you  hope,  a  blushing  bride,  now  a  tiny 
prattling  fairy  of  two  or  three  years  ;  or  of 
the  honesty  of  your  clerk,  or  of  the  safety  of 
rent  due  from  your  tenant,  or  of  the  security 
of  money  due  from  your  debtor,  or  of  the 
security  of  your  house  and  property  from 
fire,  or  of  the  immunity  of  your  plate- 
glass  windows  from  a  smash,  or  of  the 
preservation  from  loss  of  your  fkrming-stock 
from  the  effects  of  a  hailstorm — ^never  mind 
the  subject-matter :  be  assured. 

Tliis  subject  of  assurance,  or  insurance,  is 
for  more  curious  than  is  generally  supposed. 
One  roan  insures  because  his  neighbour  has 
done  so,  and  has  reaped  obvious  benefit  by  so 
doing ;  but  he  seldom  thinks  why  two  or 
three  hundred  companies  should  take  the 
trouble  to  look  after  his  interest  in  this  way. 
It  is  worth  while  to  know  more  about  this 
than  is  generally  known  ;  for  insurance  is  one 
of  the  very  best  modes  of  bringing  about  in  a 
healthy  way  the  maxim  share  and  share  alike. 

John  Smith,  aged  forty,  insures  his  life  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  payable  to  his 
widow  or  children  when  he  dies.  He  is  called 
upon  to  pay  to  the  insurance  office  about 
three  pounds  a  year,  a  little  more  or  less, 
as  long  as  he  lives.  Now  how  can  the  com- 
pany Know  that  this  three  pounds  per  an- 
num will  be  an  equitable  return  tor  the 
liability  which  they  incur  ?  If  Smith  lives 
only  two  years,  they  will  lose  ninety-foUr 
pounds  by  their  engagement  less  interest 
upon  the  money  he  has  paid.  If  he  live 
forty  years,  they  will  gain  considerably.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  go  upon 
but  past  experience.  If  there  are  one 
thousand  men,  aged  forty  each,  it  is  found 
—by  the  experience  of  insurance  offices,  and 
by  the  tables  of  the  Registrar  General — 
that  they  will  live,  one  with  another,  a  cer- 
tain definite  number  of  years  longer ;  this 
definite  number  is  the  expectation  of  life  at 
that  age.  The  company  cannot  possibly 
know  whether  Smith  will  live  more  or  less 
than  this  number  of  years ;  but  they  feel 
safe  in  depending  on  that  average,  especially 
if  their  range  of  business  be  extensive.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  other  Smiths  or 
Browns,  all  aged  forty,  will  be  pretty  certain 
to  bring  them  right  in  the  end.  If  in  any 
given  case  the  insurer  die  before  this  average 
time,  his  widow  and  children  are  gainers  by 
the  insurance  having  been  effected :  if  other- 
wise, he  will  have  paid  more  than  they  will 
have  to  receive  ;  but  this  loss  is  very  little  in 
effect ;  he  did  not  feel  the  small  yearly  pay- 
ments—  they  wUl  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
receipt  in  one  useful  sum  ;  while  the  company 
pays  its  way,  not  by  this  or  that  insurance, 
out  by  an  average  of  the  whole.  In  fact,  the 
disastrous  effect  of  the  deaths  of  all  the  John 
Smiths — disastrous  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren— is  shai'ed  by  all  the  shareholders  in  all 
the  insurance  officer,  and  is  thus  rendered 
individually  less  to  those  more  immediately 
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otmoerDdd.  It  ia  an  appFoaoh  to  sluure  aad 
chare  alike.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  about  iiH 
auxvuee  which  iduety  per  cent  of  the  legion  of 
John  Smiths  cannot  ^et  oyer :  they  cannot 
scrape  together  ^ama  lazge  enough  fur  yearly, 
baif-yearly,  or  quarterly  preniiuma.  Some 
quidc  and  safe  insurance  ai>sorbeut  for  their 
spare  weekly  shillings  is  very  much  wanted, 
even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
science  of  hfe  assurance.  Such  fun  office 
baa  recently  been  established,  and  will  be 
especially  useful  to  working  men.  Many  such 
offices  exist  already  it  is  true;  but,  their 
working  has  hitherto  not  be^i  wholly  satis^ 
factory.  A  new  company  of  a  like  nature 
which  has  recently  oeen  started  promises 
welL    It  is  called  emphatically  The  Safety. 

All  sorts  of  engagements  ftre  now  entered 
into  by  the  liie^insuranoe  offijces.  Insu- 
rances on  children,  to  be  paid  to  them 
at  the  period  of  schooling,  ^^>renticing, 
coming  of  age,  or  marvyiDg  ;  insurances  for 
a  definite  term  of  years,  payable  only  in  the 
event  of  the  person  Hying  that  number  of 
y^ears ;  annuities  terminable  or  deferred-*all 
the  sorts  which  are  now  so  £Guniliarly  known 
in  English  society— are   dependent  on  the 

Srobabiliticfi  of  the  expectation  of  the 
uration  of  life,  which  differs  in  amount 
at  every  age.  No  one  knows,  in  the  lottery 
of  life,  which  iasurer  will  drop  off  first.; 
but  the  companies  find  that  they  can  pre- 
dict, with  an  extraordinary  approach  to 
accuracy,  the  average  result  among  a  laiffe 
number  of  insurers.  life  assurance  honestly 
conducted  is  truly  a  blessing;  the  c<Mn- 
paiiies  gain  by  it;  and  families  experience 
a  great  alleviation  of  miaery  by  its  means 
-—simply  by  means  of  shaje  and  share  alike. 

But  what  of  all  the  several  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  ?  Death  is  surely  notthe  only  personal 
^  visitation  that  brings  mourning  into  a  house- 
hold ;  and  among  deaths,  there  are  those 
which  depart  very  widely  from  what  are 
termed  natural,  j^evertheless,  natural  or 
not,  all  are  brought  within  the  share  and  share 
alike  maxim;  in  respect  to  all  of  them, 
there  are  companies  which  say — be  assured. 
For  example,  there  are  companies  which 
put  forth  tables  for  the  .insuninGe  of  seamen 
and  maritime  passengers  when  braving  the 
«UtiBger8  of  the  seas  ;  who  can  alBo  aaaore 
tiieir  baggage  Irom  loss  or  deatrufition. 
A  seaman  pays  a  certain  premium  on 
^OMideoration  tliat  a  oertain  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  his  widow  or  children  if  he 
be  lost  in  such  a  vessel  within  the  year ; 
4i  he  is  to  reeeive  ako  compensation  for 
ADV  injuries  short  of  death,  he  has  to  pay 
%  higher  premium  at  the  outset;  and  [as 
Poor  Jack,  the  common  sailor,  is,  taking 
all  things  together,  exposed  to  more  risk  than 
the  .captain  er  the  mates,  he  has  in  some 
offices  to  pay  a  higher  premium  for  a  given 
amount  of  insurance.  For  vflasels  engaged 
ttt  the  foreign  trade,  a  lower  rate  of  premium 
ia  demanded ;  beeause  the  dangers^  and  the 


eanssquant  prohaliility  of  loss  of  .life,  are  leas 
in  the  open  sea  than  near  the  .ooast.  Pilots 
fishermen,  and  boatmen,  are  exposed  to  dan- 
gers vajrying  in  each  particular  case,  and  the 
premiums  vary  also.  It  mi^t  appear  abso-r 
lutely  impossible  to  asy  beforehand  what 
would  be<a  fair  aad  equitable  premium  for  any 
such  insurance.  One  office,  The  Nelson,  pxo- 
tecte  flhipowners  firom  being  heavily  mulcted 
in  obedience  to  Mr.  Caldwell's  clauses  in 
the  Shipping  Act,  which  render  every  ship- 
owner liable  to  compensate  passengers  or  sur-r 
vivors  for  loss  of  life  or  limb  through  want  of 
proper  precaution,  or  the  misconduct  of  crewsi 
Whocaa  say  whether  the  crew  of  a  particular 
ooaster  will  meet  with  a  fatal  mishap  in  tha 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  f  Who 
can  pr^ict  whether  the  captain  will  be  more 
Lttfikless  than  the  jnen,  or  the  men  than  the 
captain  ?  The  very  pith  of  the  insurance  sys- 
ism  consists  in  a  consciousness  that  these 
queations  only  admit  of  uncertain  answers  aa 
to  individuals,  but  ihat  .they  admit  of  certain 
answers  as  to  averages.  ^ 

There  are  thousands  of  railway  travellerg 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  one-pennyworth  of 
insurance  against  railway  accidents  can  be 
bon&  fide  ;  yet  bon&  fide  it  assuredly  is.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  little  ittcredulitymay  be  pardoned.  A  rail- 
way accident  need  not  necessarily  occur ;  and 
therefore  an  insuranfle  against  it  appears  more 
uneertain  than  even  0ne  in  an  ordinary  life* 
office.  In  the  latter  ^ase  we  know  that  the 
death  will  occur,  but  not  when ;  in  the  former 
case  we  do  not  4&now  that  .the  event  insured 
againat  will  ever  take  place.  Then,  how 
to  calculate  the  ja:emium  ?  There  are,  uevei:- 
thelesi^  jrules  for  guidance.  ^U  serioua 
railway  aaoidents  l^ome  known,  and  are 
tabulated  onee  a  year  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
destroyed  lives  >and  broken  hones  <>coup^ 
plaees  in  the  tables;  and  tliose  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  matter  find  that  ;they 
can  strike  a  kind  of  yecurly  avjoratfe  eve^ 
amagig«uoh  things  as  broken  axles,  defective 
tires,  jreokless  drivam,  and  thoughtless  ,pas* 
sengers.  The  number  of  railway  joumeya. 
the  number  of  juiles  in  each  iourney,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  in  each  train,  com- 
pared, with  tbe  number  of  lives  lost  and 
limbs  broken,  afibrd  data  on  which  the 
company  proceed ;  and  thus  we  have  the 
table  of  rates.  You  proceed  on  a  railway 
journey ;  you  p«^  one,  two^  or  three  j)ence 
for  an  insurance  ticket;  and  if  you  lose 
your  life  by  aa  accident  during  that  journej^ 
your  irepreseatatives  will  receive  two,  fivi^ 
or  ten  hundred  pounds.  You  may  insuro 
for  a  single  joui*ney,  a  double  joun^^j^^ 
or  for  all  j<>umeys  within  a  stated  definite 
time.  Again,  railway  servants,  and  others 
who  ijravel  much,  can  in  like  T»ajm^i> 
be  insured,  but  at  .higher  rates  of  premiun^ 
on  account  of  tbe  higher  risk.  .Nor  is  thia 
all ;  if  the  insurer  sufier  personal  injur/ 
without  loss.of  life;,  he  jaoeives  compensotioA 
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fbr  medieal  ••srvioes  and  loss  of  time.  Thk 
mfBtem  is  reaJly  what  it  pnrfeaBes  to  be.  In 
about  ^(mr  yeanrs,  «moDg  tke  railway  Uat- 
inelkrs  who  produced  thi^  vtry  eeononucal 
insomnee  tioketa,  move  than  foor  himdred 
met  with  railway  aooidente,  of  one  kind  or 
otther,  in  req>ect  to  which  one  oompany  paid 
fourteen  thoamnd  pounds,  giving  an  average 
of  about  tiiirty-five  pounds  to  taek  penon 
injured.  In  some  casee  one  penny  wub  paid 
to  the  oompany,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
repaid  6^  the  company. 

It  is  found  that»  after  a  lai^  batch 
of  railwi^  aecidents,  people  rush  to  the  oem- 
pany  to  obtain  tickets  ;  but  when  aeoidetitB 
are  few,  passengers  forget  all  about  it  A 
year  or  two  ago  one  of  the  <]breat  Western 
dire(!torB  lost  ha  life  by  a  railway 
aeeident ;  he  had  an  ineuranee  for  one 
thousand  pounds ;  the  money  was  paid 
to  his  representatives ;  and  forthwith  a  great 
ii^ax  of  insurers  appeared.  Theikn*  half  of 
ihe  present  year  was  not  ^rioh^'  in  fatal 
railway  aosidents,  and  insurers  did  noi  c 
foi^vanl  in  lar^  numb^Ee ;  but  the  ptesent 
half-year  has  been  more  iatal.  When  ike 
hapless  excursion  ttmin  went  from  Dover  to 
the  Sydenham  Pidace  in  Augart  last,  ^ere 
were  seventy  exoursioniats  who  held  in- 
suranee  tickets  ;  but  n^riy  all  of  these  hi^- 
pened  to  take  their  seats  in  the-first  halfaf 
^e  train,  which  reached  the  Crystal  Palaoe 
in  safety,  and  the  company  have  had  to  bear 
a  light  instead  of  a  severely  heavy  pnssure. 
Oonsidering  how  much  reod  one  penny  will 
-thus  buy,  we  oould  wish  Uiot  railway  insuren 
were  reckoned  hy  hundreds  of  thousands 
rather  than  by  tens  of  ^ousands.  If  some 
l^an  oould  be  adopted  between  all  the  oom^ 
panies,  whereby  one  payment  and  one  ticket 
might  cover  both  the  insurance  and  the  jour- 
ney, almost  every  traveller  would  be  willing 
to  incur  this  extra  charge  of  a  penny  mr  twa 

'But  'by  a  yet  greater  exarcise  of  boldness 
aecidentB  of  every  description  have  been 
brought  within  the  -ayatem.  Q^esv  m  a 
company  whose  directors  ap^  ^e  ^role 
of  averages  to  other  tlmn  iwlwi^  mis- 
fintunes.  They  grant  iueuropoes  against 
d^th  and  perso^  hyury  mrising  from 
aeeident  or  violence  of  every  des^ipAion. 
They  will  pay  a  fixed  «iim  in  'die  enrent  of 
deatii  onW  ;  they  will  pay  fixed  sums  in  the 
event  of  death  or  loss  of  lunbs  or«igfat ;  they 
wiH  pay  a  fised  weekfysum  during  disahiliiiy 
arising  from  any  kind  of  aoeident  whioktdoes 
not  terminate  &taUy,  together  wi&  a  sum 
for  medical  expenses,  and  a  sum  in  the  event 
'(€  death ;  tbev  will  pay  a  fixed  «um  in  ithe 
«vent  of  death  from  railway  aceidsnt,  irre- 
apeetive  of  other  catastrophes  ;  or  tkey-will 
p«y  compensation  ^r  non-<fatal  railway  acei- 
dents.  And  they  nMike  a  difference  in  tthe 
rate  of  premium,  aoeording  to  ihe  degree  of 
probabilily  that  accidents  will  happen  -to  the 
insurer.  T^na,  builders,  engineer^  and  per- 
sons eceupied  vdth  horses,  have  to  pay  mther 


hi^  rates;  and  boatmen,  railway  servants, 
miaets,  and  colliers,  yet  higher ;  and  persona 
on  kmg  voyages,  yet  higher ;  and  sailors  and 
soldien  engaged  in  war,  yet  higher.  All 
this  is  equitable  enough  ;  the  ecdy  wonder 
is,  how  It  is  possible  to  fix  on  rates  which 
shall  \te  just  to  the  insurers,  and  still  leave 
a  amall  margin  of  profit  to  the  company. 
A  put  his  knee  out  of  joint  while  playing 
cricket ;  he  reoeived  a  hundred  guineas  iu 
virtue  of  his  insurance.  B  tumbled  into  a 
sawpit  and  hurt  his  spine ;  he  received 
twentv  nounds.  C  fell  in  a  snowdrift 
and  broke  his  ribs;  he  received  thiity 
pcoinds.  D  was  thrown  from  a  dog-cart, 
and  hurt  his  brain  ;  he  received  tweuty-one 
^unds.  £  slipped  his  foot  and  spraiDed  his 
ankle ;  he  reocoved  twenty-eight  pounds — 
and  so  forth :  the  sum  received  always  de- 
pends upon  the  terms  of  the  original  contract 
Bat  met  only  ma^  you  insure  your  life  and 
limbs  mud  health  against  all  kinds  of  misfor- 
tunes: you  may  insure  your  property  alsa 
A  disastrous  fire  may  desteoy  your  house  and 
fumitare  in  a  few  JBLOurs-;  but  this  need  not 
impovecish  you.  There  are  eompanies  which 
come  to  your  aid,  if  you  have  had  forethought 
oAough  to  insure  before  the  calamity.  As  to 
ihe  question — what  is  the  {roper  rate  of 
premium  ?  This  depends  on  averages,  as  in  the 
former  iastanees.  Fbes  even  oMerve  a  cer- 
tain general  law  of  frequency  in  great  cities; 
whicn  affords  a  guidanoe  to  the  companies. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  exception — as  in  the 

E resent  autumn,  when  tlu*ee  great  fires 
ave  oeourred  at  Newcastle,  Manchester, 
and  liverpoc^,  nearly  at  one  time ;  but  the 
eompaaies  will  look  out  for  a  compensation 
in  a  comparative  pauoity  of  great  fires  at 
some  eiher  time,  and  perhaps  in  the  larger 
number  ^of  persons  who  will  be  led  to  con- 
sider the  bene&ts  of  insurance  cr^oanies 
agMASt  fire.  Who  oan  doub^v  icially 
on  the  mutual  system,  the  iay  j  value 
<^  fire  insurance  ?  Whe  doe^  y  see  how 
strikingly  it  diffases  a  calaa.*<^among  a 
whole  body  of  shareholders,. so  that  each  one 
juay  bear  a  portina  whioh  is  quite  insig- 
mfioant  in  amount.  Instead  of  one  family 
^^^?  beggared  at  a  simple  bWw,  ten  liiousand 
famines  ^ar  a  loss  or  a  few  shillings  each. 
A«  to  the  insunmee  of  sh^psy  many  persons 
to  whom  the  isuls|[^ct  is  new,  feel  as  muoh 
.puozled  to  understand  this  as  any  other 
branch  of  msuranee.  How  can  any  one  pre- 
dict ^the  result  of  the  next  voyage  of  the 
splendid  clipper  Star  of  t^  East,  Al  ?  True, 
jM>  one  can  predict  4  but  underwriters,  and 
inauranoe  brokers,  jmd  marine  insuranoe 
ooanpMiies  ^d  that,  out  of  a  total  aggregate 
of  ships,  a  certain  uniform  average  meet 
with  some  kind  ^  disaster  yearly.  In  the 
year  eighteen  himdred  and  fifly^two  there 
were  ekven  hundred  ships  wrecked  on  the 
Briiash  coasts — a  fearful  number,  renderad 
more  fearful  by  the  loss  of  nine  hundred 
human  lives.    J^^arful  as  these  numbers  are, 
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the  people  at  liloyd'a  submit  them  to  sober 
calculation  in  sober  books,  auij  arrive  at  cei^ 
taiu  averages  which  safely  enable  them  to 
insure  ships  against  all  calamities  in  all  seas^ 
and  under  all  variation  of  aeason  and  Tveathef  . 
The  very  complete  and  remarkable  organisa- 
tion whereby  the  marine  assurance  business 
is  conducted  at  Lloyd^s  has  been  described  in 
an  earlier  volume.* 

How  can  you  possibly  tell  whether 
Simpson,  your  porter,  will  thrust  the 
comer  of  a  shutter  through  a  monster  square 
of  plate  glass  in  your  brilliant  shop  win- 
dow (  Sinjpson  is  not  more  careless  than 
other  porters ;  and  yet  he  may  have  this 
misfortune.  Or  a  mischievous  rascal  out  of 
doors  may  hnrl  a  stone  at  the  window,  ana 
diatter  the  crystal  Bheet*-who  knows  ?  There 
appears  to  be  a  company  whose  directors  are 
not  appalled  by  the  diificulty  of  the  matter. 
They  say  that  plate  glass  windows  itfe  broken 
by  the  carelessness  of  servants,  by  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  shop  fronts,  by  the  cleaning 
of  windows,  by  explosion  (torn  gas,  by  the  sul^ 
sidence  or  settling  of  buildings,  by  the  crowded 
stjite  of  thoroughfares,  by  alternations  of  tem- 
pea'ature,  by  malicious  design,  by  stones  east 
up  by  the  feet  of  horses  in  macadamised 
roads.  They  say  that^  according  to  the  pre- 
sent law,  if  a  square  of  plate  glass  be  tinln- 
tentionally  broken,  the  owner  can  only 
recover  the  value  of  common  glass  of  a  cet^ 
tain  size.  They  say  that  they  will  venture 
to  insure  plate  glass  Of  every  description, 
whether  used  as  windows,  panels,  enclosures, 

I)ila8ter8,  show-glasses,  shop-side  cases,'  or 
ooking-glasses ;  by  replacing  the  same  with 
flass  of  similar  description  and  quality  •  by 
ecoraing,  in  fact,  a  glazing  company  as  well 
a9  an  insuring  company.  Moreover,  they 
announce  their  intention  of  becoming  the 
nnivereal  protectors  of  shop-windows,  by  pro- 
secuting all  malicious  breakers  thereof 
Of  course  the  premium  demanded  for  all 
these  benefits,  must  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  the  parties  concerning  the  average  proba- 
bility of  glass -fracture. 

It  is  ditBcult  for  the  mind  to  grasp  all  the 
responsibility  of  companies  which  offer  to 
guarantee  against  losses  arising  from  rob- 
beries, forgeries,  frauds,  debts,  insolvency, 
and  non-payment  of  renti  One  company 
ventures  upon  a  rouffh  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable average  number  of  robberies,  and 
amount  of  property  stolen;  of  the  ten- 
dency of  men  to  commit  fdrgery ;  of  the 
numberless  peccadilloes  includ^  under  the 
name  of  fraud.  Another  company  insures 
the  debts  which  ought  to  be  paid  at  a  certain 
tiuie,  or  within  a  certain  limit :  there  is  of  bad 
debts  a  per-centage  which  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  year  to  year ;  and  among  the 
tradesmen  carrying  on  business,  the  number 
who  become  insolvent  through  roguerv  or 
misfortune  bears  a  nearly  constant  ratio  to 
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those  who  pay  their  way }  and  of  all  the 
rent  owing  from,  teoaat .  tc^  laadlord^  ao 
much  in  the  pound  may,  with  safety,  be 
considered  as  lost  through  <the  imwiilipgafleg 
or  iAabiiity  of  the  tenants  or  lodgera  to  pay* 

With  respect  to  ineoiv^iciea  aw  had  deota 
there  is  some  force  in  this  remark^  ^  ih»t»  | 
when  every  businefls,  notwRhaUAdiug  indl-*' 
vidual  and  oocasioiud  failures^  k  in  the  main 
profitable,  it  must  be  e^dent  that  the  losaes 
form  only  a  peaH^entage  upoa  tkbs  gains ;  and 
that  if  the  foni^r  could  i>e  spread  ov^  the 
whole, instead  of  iallingupon.a  few,  failure 
would  become  almost  impo6Siible(  the  general 
unoertatnty  would  be  converted  iuto  oeiv- 
tainty  for  each,  and  individual  chanoee  Aod 
aocsdents  would  be  neutoHaed  by  the  pre- 
vaiUttg  safety.**  In  other  words  the  whole 
trading  commuikity  would  share  such  losses, 
and  share  alike.  On  what  basis  the  estimate 
is  grounded,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  there  is  a 
rough  guess  that  the  losses  of  debts  and,  rents 
in  the  United  Kiagdom  reach  the  enormous 
amount  of  sixty  millions  sterling  annually. 
But  no  matter  aboui  the  amount ;  if  it, main- 
tain anything  lik«2  a  ffeneral  yearly  average^ 
the  materiak  may  be  Ibund  whereon  to 
ground  an  insunuice  against  those  losses — 
the  insurers  who  do  not  lose,  helping  to  share 
ths  burden  of  those  who  do.  With  r^ard 
to  the  rents  of  houses,  there  is  this  siniiuiiur 
fact  observalde--»that  not  only  do  rent* 
de&ulteirs  boar  a  stated  ratio  to  rent-payr 
ers,but  that  empty  bouses  and  a)>artments 
present  a  nearly  uniform  percentage  to  thosa 
whi<}h  are  occupied  ;  and  there  is  one  com- 
pany which,  combining  these  two  ratios  or  per- 
centages, actually  undertakes  to  stcure  for 
us  a  certain  income  fnom  property,  whether 
the  houses  be  occupied  or  uuocoupied.  A 
paradox,  but  not  a  fallacy ;  for  it  all  depeoda 
upon  the  premium  per  cent  chai^ged  ^  the 
insurance. 

In  theft,  fraud,  forgery,  and  so  foith^  there 
are  more  efficmil  nieans  for  estabUshiAg 
averages,  than  in  respeet  to  rents  and  bad 
debts,  because  they  cense  moro  frequenUy 
uuder the  eognisaacee^  the  law.  Few  per-, 
sons  would  suppose,  on  a  consideration  of  the  I 
subject^  how  littie  change  there  is  in  the 
number  of  our  rascals,  or  the  extent  of  their 
rascality,  from  year  to  year.  Take  the 
metropolis  aloMs,  and  take  the  number  of 
robbenes  which  occurred  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  My,  and  the  two  following  years ; 
in  no  year  were  there  less  than  thirteen, 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  in  no  year  weve 
there  so  maay  tm  thirteen  thousand,  six 
hondred ;  the  amount  of  property  stolen  and 
not  afterwaitis  recovered,  was  in  eaoh.  vear  i 
between  thirty^four  and  thirty-ei^t  thotK 
sand  pounds.  •  Not  only  for  those  tht«e  yeaci^ 
but  also  before  and  sinoe^the  average  vsli^ 
of  property  lost  by  robbery  in  the  metropoAwii - 
for  eieh.  year,  difEsred  very  Httle  ind^ 
from  forty-seven  shillings  per  robbery^  If  j^i 
hundred  ^ousand  dwellers  in  tke  metrst- 
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poUs  chose  lo  share  amoog  them  the  loss 
of  fifty  thonsaud  pouods  annually,  which  is 
occasioned  by  robbery,  it  would  ouly  be  ten 
ahillingB  a-year  each  ;  nobody  would  feel  it. 
This  is  the  priudple  oi  mutnal  insurance 
thoroughly  developed. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  curious  ex- 
amples of  insurance  which  we  have  brought 
forward,  there  is  one  which  perhaps  exceeds 
in  peculiarity  all  the  others.  It  is  that  in 
whieh  each  insurer  guarantees  the  honesty  of 
idl  the  others.  There  is  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  societies  which  imdertake  this  work, 
that  we  must  fain  think  there  is  something 
feasible  in  it. 

Their  main  obteet  is  to  obviate  the  inoon- 
venience  and  de/ects  of  suretyship  by  means 
of  private  bondsmen,  by  offering  the  security 
of  a  company  having  a  subscribed  capital.  ,  It 
is  known  that  pereons  of  high  chanicter  and 
qualifications  sometimes  decline  valuable 
appointments,  either  from  an  unwillingness 
to  place  themselves  and  their  friends  under  so 
senous  an  obligation,  or  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sat^actery  sureties.  Let  this 
matter  w  taken  up  by  a  public  company,  aud 
mach  of  the  pain  and  dtmcoky  ceases.  The 
company  undertakes  for  a  small  yearly  pre- 
mhim  to  make  good  to  the  employer  any  loss 
by  fraud  or  dishonesty  of  the  peinson  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  amount  specified  in 
the  bond.  The  result  as  regards  others,  is 
b^eved  to  be  this ;  that  employers  are 
assiu^  of  the  continued  solvency  of  the 
surety  for  the  person  empbyed,  whereby  the 
security  becomes  a  permanent  oae  ;  and  that 
frknds  and  relatives  are  relieved  of  the  fear  of 
those  pecuniary  losses  to  which  persons  are 
exposed,  who  become  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  otherti. 

Bankers  and  commercial  men  gradually 
acquire  experience  concerning  clerks  and 
sbopHieQ  who  erobeezle,  or  wrongly  ap- 
propriate ;  they  begin  by  d^rees  to  know 
the  ratio  which  the  bad  bear  to  the  good ; 
aad  only  when  this  is  pretty  well  known  can 
a  Guarantee  Society  do  based  on  a  really 
sound  fo^ondation.  How  strikingly  doea  thus 
show  how  much  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
general  honesty  !  An  honest  clerk  at  a  hun* 
dred  a-;year,  is  obliged  to  provide  surety  or 
security,  because  there  are  soaae  clerks  at  a 
hundred  a-year  who  are  not  honest,  and  for 
this  surety  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  small  sum 
annually  to  a  Guarantee  Socie^  ;  he  forfeits 
somethkng,  not  for  his  own  misdoings,  but  for 
the  misdoings  of  others.  From  the  tables  of 
vanoQS  companies,  it  would  seem  that  an 
almual  premium,  varyinff  from  ten  to  forty 
BMUtngs  per  cent  according  to  Una  circam- 
sta&ces  of  each  particular  case,  is  deemed 
am  equita]^  pigment  for  the  surety  ob^ 
tcHtaed. 

Thus  it  isy  then.  If  you  lose  your  life,your 
Mlow-men  provide  something  for  those  who 
may  be  left  to  mourn  you*  .  U  you  meet  with 
an  accident^  they  will  support  you  while  on 


your  sick  bed*  If  your  house  be  burnt,  or 
your  ship  sunk,  they  will  share  the  loss  with 
you.  If  your  debtor  or  your  lodger  run 
away  and  forget  to  pay  you,  they  will  bear 
part  of  your  burden.  If  you  are  insolvent, 
they  will  pay  your  debts.  If  you  are  want- 
ing iu  houes^  to  your  employer,  they  will 
b€»Eir  the  loss  as  sureties.  That  is,  they  will 
do  so  to  you  if  you  will  do  so  to  them.  And 
if  all  join  in  these  mutual  arrangements^  the 
effects  will  be  two, — ^loss  and  suffering  will 
not  fall  so  heavily  on  any  one  person ;  and 
every  member  of  the  commumty  will  be 
directly  benefited  by  the  honesty  and  careful- 
ness of  all  the  others. 

THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

DOLMA  BJlKJAH. 

BoLHA  Bakjah,  signifying  literally  a  gar- 
den for  those  little  stuffed  vegetable  marrows 
of  which  the  Turks  are  very  fond,  is  rather  a 
remarkable  name  for  a  Sultanic  residence. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  name  of  the  new 
palace  to  bo  occupied,  in  some  distant  age, 
by  the  Sultans  of  Turkey.  I  felt  some 
curiosity  to  ascertain  who  gave  it  that 
strange  name,  —  who  were  its  godfathera 
or  godmothers ;  but  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  any  wise 
man  of  the  East  who  has  been  either  able 
or  disposed  to  gratify  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  I  still  continue  to  think  is  but  reason- 
able. 

The  name,  however,  is  not  altosether  a 
misnomer;  for.  the  ground  on  which  the 
palace  is  still  bulldmg  has  been  a  sort 
of  Tommy  Tiddler's  ground  to  all  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  grow  little  stuffed 
vegetable  marrows  at  the  present  moment. 
It  has  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  among 
the  rioald  and  envious,  that  a  man 
would  be  rich  who  might  possess  for  hia 
whole  fortune  no  more  than  five  per 
cent  on  the  money  which  has  been  stolen 
during  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  time 
which  the  palace  has  taken  to  build.  The 
palace  has  been  building  so  long  a  time^ 
that  the  oldest  attach^  to  tne  British  Embassy 
cannot  remember  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stone.  It  is  said  even  that  tlie  architecta 
and  workmen  have  got  into  such  a  hopeless 
state  of  confusion  that  the  Greek  Ka- 
lends is  the  only  date  which  can  be  fixed 
with  certainty  for  the  termination  of 
their  labours.  The  earliest  raised  part  of  the 
structure  will,  it  Is  expected,  be  iv  ruins  be- 
fore thp  whole  is  completed.  To  be  sure,  as  the 
palace  is  understood  not  to  be  wanted  at  all— 
the  Sultau  haviug  already  a  great  many  more 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with — there  is  no 
particular  occasion  for  hurry,  and  I  have 
therefore  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  large 
number  of  little  stuffed  vegetable  marrows 
still  remains  to  be  grown  upon  its  unbuilt 
ground  before  the  picturesque  dresses  of  the 
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TTorkmen  will  give  place  to  the  eunncbs  and 
cavasses,  the  cooka  and'  the  harem  of  Abd  nl 
Medgid. 

Forgetthese  tronbleaome,  intrasive  scandals 
— ^forget  all  one  would  rather  not  remember 
juflt  now — and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  lovelier 
fdght  than  this  Eastern  palace  rising  oat  of 
the  charmed  waters  of  the  Bosphorus.  It 
stands  close  by  the  shore  with  its  snowy 
terraces  and  towenr  reflected  in  the  clear 
calm  element.  Beautiful  as  is  the  reality, 
I  love  the  shadows  in  the  deep  waters 
best.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
home  of  me  pearl  queen,  whither  the 
prince  went,  in  the  feiry  tale.  Indeed, 
there  is  quite  a  kingdom  beneath  that  tran- 
quil seaiet ;  and  if  some  good  Ikiry  would 
grant  me  one  of  those  dreamy,  delightful 
wishes,  we  all  I  suppose  have  as  children,  I 
thiiik  I  should  like  to  be  the  kin^  of  it 
There  is  something  so  soft  and  luxurious,  so 
strange  and  fur  away  about  it,  that  I  never 
saw  anything  which  gave  me  so  vivid  a  pic- 
ture of  enchanted  land.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  half  at  least  of  the  beautiful  imagery  or 
Arabian  and  Persian  tales  owes  its  origin  to 
shadows  and  reflections  in  the  water.  I\ir 
as  the  eye  can  reach  stretches  the  same 
white  line  of  dazzling  palaces,  with  now  and 
tlien  a  tranquil  churchyard  overgrown  with 
cypresses,  or  a  coffee-house  crowded  with 
revellers  and  musicians,  the  very  sound  of 
their  uncouth  instruments  taking  a  softer 
tone  as  it  comes  mellowed  over  its  sparkling 
and  gorgeous  pathway. 

We  step  on  shore  to  the  sound  of  it,  and 
are  nearly  blinded  by  dust  It  is  one  of 
those  sharp  conti-asts  between  romance  and 
reality  which  are  constantly  hitting  one  in 
the  face — not  an  inapt  simile  in  Turkey. 
We  soon  find  our  paradise  vanish  when 
we  enter  it.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
whole  host  of  people  who  have  nothing  to 
do  about  all  Eastern  places  ;  and  at  last 
a  limp  individual,  who  allows  his  con- 
temptuous disgust  at  Franks  to  be  subdued 
by  the  alluring  hope  of  backsheesh,  comes 
forward  to  attend  us;  He  has  no  particular 
idea  of  there  being  any  duties  attached  to 
this  office  or  any  other—no  Turk  has.  He 
likes  the  backsheesh  ;  but  no  possible  argu- 
ment would  persuade  him  that  it  is  at 
all  necessary  to  earn  it  His  attendance 
merely  consists  of  dogging  us  solemnly 
wherever  we  go  till  he  is  bought  off.  Several 
friends  also  arrive  to  help  him  in  an  occupa- 
tion so  congenial ;  but  they  will  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  us,  for  we  are  dogs  ;  and 
when  we  desire  to  bark,  or,  in  other  •words, 
to  make  the  smallest  inquiry,  they  perse- 
veringiy  look  another  way.  Your  vulgar 
Turk  is  really  and  truly  a  sulky  bigot,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  He  is  almost  as  intract 
able  and  inconvenient  as  the  Moslem  gentle- 
man b  courteous  and  eager  to  oblige.  A 
common  Turk  will  never  be  civil  unless  he 
believes  you  have  the  power  of  the  bastinado> 


over  him,  with  the  administrative  eon^e- 
niences  at  hand  fbr  instantly  carrying  that 
punishment  into  effect 

The  Grand  Hall,  where  the  state  reeeptioiw 
are  to  be  held,  and  the  court  of  iMe  Sultan 
will  appear  in  all  its  splendour,  ia  a  fine 
lofty  place  enough.  There  are  some  beau- 
tifVu  specimens  of  marble  among  the  many 
columns ;  but  there  is  too  much  gilding,  and 
the  decorations  will  not  bear  close  examina^ 
iioTU  They  are  done  by  inferior  artists.  The 
flowers,  which  are  the  chief  ornament  eveiy* 
where,  are  miserable  daubs.  Passing  up  a 
mean  staircase,  we  come  to  a  gallery  carefully 
guarded  by  iealous  trellice  wcwrk.  This  i» 
where  the  ladies  of  the  harem  will  sit  to  eat 
bon-bons  and  watch  the  proceedings.  We 
wander  from  room  to  room,  noticiue  nothing 
verv  remarkable  save  a  good  deal  of  that 
make-believe  which  I  think  forme  an  essen- 
tial qufdity  of  all  Orientals.  For  instance : 
we  are  in  me  palace  of  the  Sultan  ;  yet  these 
are  no  real  curtains.  They  are  painted  above 
the  doors  and  windows  painted  a  gorgeous 
crimson  velvet,  with  deep  gilded  embroideriee. 
ITothing  is  real  in  the  East  Bead  bistoiy 
and  you  will  understand  why.  The  accouni!» 
we  have  of  Oriental  splendour  tpere  trae,  but 
they  are  no  longer  so.  The  East  was  onoe 
the  treasui^  of  the  civilised  world.  Bead 
Ducas  and  Pbranza,  and  Anna  Oomnena, 
and  Ohalcocondylas,  and  you  will  learn  how 
tlie  treasures  it  contained  were  wasted  hj 
ignorance,  profbsion,  priestcraft^  and  eon- 
quest  But  the  taste  for  gold  and  glitter 
remained  when  the  ore  and  jewels  had  be«i 
scattered.  Show  is  part  of  the  Eastern 
character  ;  and  if  they  cannot  any  longer 
cheat  themselves  tiiey  may  at  least  try  to 
dazzle  vou  and  me. 

The  mterior  of  Dolma  Bakjah  is  that  of  a 
palace  —  nothing  more.  I  have  seen  fkttw 
better  and  as  many  worse.  There  is  no  grand 
conception  in  it  —  no  imposing  beauty.  The 
staircases  are  all  mean ;  the  passages  are 
dark,  the  rooms  generally  are  low,  and  the 
carpenter's  and  joiner's  work  is  bad.  The 
fireplaces — ^necessary  thines  enough  in  the 
Bosphorus — are  too  small;  there  is  no 
freedom  of  handling  or  grace  of  idea  about 
any  one  apartment  though  the  e^dence  ef 
almost  reckless  expense  strikes  you  at  eyerr 
turn.  The  very  floors,  all  things  considei^d^ 
might  have  been  laid  down  in  silver  at  a  less 
cost ;  yet  they  are  not  handsome.  The  beat 
things  I  noticed  were  some  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  marble  in  tiie  dining-room,  and  s 
charming  effect  of  the  setting  son  shining 
down  through  some  lofty  stained  glass 
windows.  The  square  formal  garden  is  sin* 
gularly  ugly. 

Let  me  own  I  was  shocked  at  the  waste  of 
wealth  about  this  needless  place.  I  am  not 
^ing  to  speak'  of  many  a  deserted  home  I 
had  seen  in  a  distant  province,  many  a  bare 
hut  with  the  housewife  wailing  in  the  midst 
for  her  husband  imprisoned  to  wring  the  st^m 
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tax  from  haadft  which  ocmld  no  longer  pay  it. 
I  will  itoi  speak  of  Uie  awful  amount  of 
miawy  I  had  witnessed  but  yesteixiay  in  the 
Greek  l^tlands.  It  is  I  know  &  fashiouabie 
philosophy  to  say  that  public  works  is  one  of 
the  beat  remedie»  for  all  thia,  and  that  the 
profusion  of  the  wealthy  is  tiie  hope  of  the 
poor.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  point ; 
Dot  I  tJunk  that  even  f)r  the  poor,  money 
majT  be  spent  much  more  wisely  than  in  un* 
productive  splendour,  and  on  the  useless  and 
tastelesa  tri^ppiugs  of  royalty^ 

▲    TITBKTSH    BATH. 

F^flfflno  through  a  pleasant  paved  court 
ornamented  with  flowers  enough,  and  with  a 
merry  Little  talkative  fountain  in  the  centre, 
I  was  soon  inducted  into  the  bath  toilet, 
which  consisted  merely  of  a  particoloured 
garment,  rather  rough,  bound  round  my 
loixia^  and  a.  towel  tied  turban-form  about  my 
head.  Thus  equipped,  I  was  mounted  upon 
a  most  rickety  pair  of  wooden  dogs,  and 
led  eiogerly  into  the  first  or  outwai-d 
cbamhiftr  of  the  bath.  It  had  once  been  a 
noble  apartment,  with  a  lofty  roof  and 
fretted  marble  walls  and  ooi'nices.  It  now 
shared  the  fate  of  all  things  Turkish,  and 
had  tumbled  into  a  dreary  state  of  ruin  and 
decay.  A  large  Ut,  black  rat  dashed  game- 
somely  by  ua  aa  the  door  opened,  and  he 
sprinkled  some  water  over  my  leg  with  his 
frolicsome  tail  I  had  not  thought  a  rat 
was  such  a>  playful  thing. 

A  stoong  smell  of  boiled  Turk  now  made 
itself  so  outrageously  demonstrative  that  a 
pipe  became  a  necessity ;  and  while  en- 
f^ed  in  its  discussion,  I  found  myself 
mtroduced  into  a  Mohammedan  company 
rather  more  numerous  than  I  had  anticir 
pated,  or,  indeed,  than  appeared  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  ablution.  I  soon  per- 
ceived tnat  the  bath  is  a  regular  house  of 
call  for  scandal  and  gossiping;  and  I  Viit- 
nessed  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  many  persons- 
in  authority,  an  operation  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  was  performed  with,  the  same 
lirellne8»  ana  spirit,  the  same  racy  appetite 
for  forbidden  things  which  I  have  so 
often  obstrved  amongst  the  western  nation  of 
which  I  am  a  native. 

Turk»  of  vmous  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in 
divers  stage*  of  their  interminable  washing, 
stalked  £rom  ehamber  to  chamber,  or  stood 
together  conversing  in  groups  while  the  bath- 
men  shaved  the  hair  fc^  their  armpita  But 
persons  of  overwhelming,  dignity  shut  them- 
B^re^  and  their  pipes  up  in  little  private 
den%  and  kept  the  vulgar  off  by  means  of 
towels  spread  carefully  over  the  doorwi^s. 
The  bathmen  I  noticed  seemed  to  be  all  cha- 
racters— licensed  jesters^  like  the  one-eyed 
boots  of  sporting  inns^  They  seemed  to 
hiiow  everybody's  secrets  and  sly"  plaoe»^  H 
was  refreshing  to  observe  the  use  diey  made 
of  these  acouisitions.  It  ib  my  belief  that 
iBM^  a  lordfy  old  Meadir  went  toi  that  bath 


to  obtain  treasonable  matter  for  the  ensuing 
week's  coffee-house  conversation.  Fpr  the 
rest,  the  general  and  distinctive  character  of 
the  Turks  was  here  completely  bst,  as  far  as 
their  api>earance  goes  to  outward  eyes.  Many 
a  man  who  half  an  hour  before  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  muscular  power  enough  to  rouse 
the  envy  of  a  British  Grenadier,  peeled  but 
poorly.  I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  such 
a  r<>markable  collection  of  arms  and  legs. 
A  strag;;;luig  assemblage  of  very  gnarled 
and  knotty  broomstickB  will  by  no  means 
convey  to  the  mind's  eye  an  adeauate  idea 
of  their  very  singular  leanness  and  crooked- 
ness. 

From  what  may  be  called  tlie  talk  and 
perspiration-room,  I  was  now  led  hobbling 
into  another,  much  hotter.  It  had  a  dome- 
like roof,  with  little  round  windows  to  let  in 
the  light.  They  would  have  looked  like 
holes,  out  for  the  dense  steam  which  collected 
on  tiiem.  I  remember  that  a  condensed 
drop  fell  upon  my  nose.  I  did  not  like  it.  I 
could  not  divest  my  imagination  of  an  idea 
th'it  there  was  a  greasiness  about  the  water. 
In  fact,  an  impression  began  to  make  itself 
generally  felt  about  me  that  one  would  want 
rather  more  good  wholesome  washing  after 
a  Turkish  bath  than  before  it. 

I  smiled  feebly  as  my  attendant  led 
me,  skating  awkwardly,  over  the  marble 
floor  till  we  came  to  a  little  brass  tap 
and  a  marble  basin.  Here  he  bade  me 
ait  down;  and  I  did  so.  I  was  unwilling 
to  hurt  his  feelings  by  expressLig  my 
opinion  that  the  wnole  affair,  as  rar  as 
cleanliness  might  be  concerned,  was  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare  ;  beside,  resistance  was  im- 
possible. I  closed  my  eyes,  therefore,  upon 
toe  filthy  puddles  round  about,  and  meekly 
resigned  myself  to  my  fate^  whatever  it 
might  be. 

Now,  if  anybody  was  to  interrupt  an 
English  and,  still  more,  an  Irish  gentleman 
taking  a  bath,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country,  the  bather  might,  could,  should,  or 
would,  in  all  probability,  knock  the  intruder 
down ;  but,  in  the  East,  such  an  achievement 
would  be  fkii'ly  impossible.  I  began,  there- 
fore, for  the  first  time,  to  understand  how 
attacking  a  tyrant  in  his  bath  has  always 
been  such  a  very  favourite  and  convenient 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him.  An  eastern  bather, 
six.  feet  oy  four,  is  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He 
hobbles  or  skates,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
wooden  clogs,  three  inches  high,  attached  to 
the  instep  by  a  single  narrow  strap.  He  is 
laid  down  on  a  block  which  Iooks  like  a 
sarcophagus  turned  topsyturvy.  He  is 
swathed  up  like  a  mummy,  and,  a  pipe  being 
put  into  his  lips,  he  is  left  till  ne  feels 
drowsy.  Then  there  looms  through  the  mist, 
ffigantic,  a  man  with  a  wonderfully  senous 
Sice,  who  affords  himself  a.  very  curious  enter- 
tainment at  the  expense  of  hisprostiate  victim. 
His  open  hands  press,  and  punch,  and  poke 
the  bather   in  ail  possible   and  impossible 
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IfHi^yMly 


plaoeal  A  fancifnl  kidivWual  saffering  thiis 
might  suppose  himself  to  be  the  old  onginaJ 
Prometheus,  and  his  tormentor,  the  vulture, 
about  to  dine  upon  him.  Having  been  now 
pundied,  and  poked,  and  pulled,  and  pressed 
sufficiently,  tlie  victim  is  lifted  up  by  the 
hand  as  helpless  as  an  heir  Bp|>arent,  and 
then  being  reseated  he  shares  passively  in  a 
wild  orgy  which  we  "will  call  lathering.  Hie 
demon  of  the  bath  takes  a  long  stringy  thing 
in  his  hand — it  looks  like  a  mop  without  h 
handle — and  he  scrubs  the  miserable  body 
confided  to  him  with  stem  animation.  Some- 
thing comes  off  it  in  flakes.  The  advocates  of 
the  bath  maintain  these  flakes  to  be  composed 
of  the  Various  impurities  of  the  skin  ;  but  I 
am  much  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  opinion,  and  having  suffered  the  most 
acute  pain  from  the  subsequent  contact  of  my 
clothes,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
very  nearly  flayed  during  this  process, 
though  from  havhig  been  previously  nearly 
boiled,  and  the  attoosphere  being  generally 
warm  and  greasy,  the  operation  did  not  cause 
me  the  acute  agony  at  the  time  which  it 
would  cause  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Having  been  lathered  more  than  sufficiently, 
with  eyes,  nose,  ears,  mouth,  and  every 
crick  and  cranny  in  his  body  utterly  stopped 
up  and  glutinous  with  soap,  the  wretched 
searcher,  after  cleanliness  under  difficulties, 
is  at  Inst  perfectly  soused  with  a  deluge  of 
scalding  water,  and  being  swaddled  up  anew 
and  led  into  the  outer  apartment,  the  air  of 
which  strikes  upon  hhn  as  that  of  an  ioe* 
house,  he  sinks  exhausted  beside  the  con- 
soling pipe  and  coffee  which  have  been 
prepared  for  him.  Never  is  sleep  more 
grateful  than  that  which  follows,  though  I 
am  bound  to  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  1 
could  not  help  dreaming  fitfully  of  the  vulture 
who  had  been  clawing  me,  and  at  last  I 
woke,  in  imminent  apprehension  of  him,  and 
found  the  barber. 

The  Eastern  barber  is  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage. He  has  been  so  under  all  rabid 
despotisms.  It  was  found  inconvenient  not 
to  treat  with  considerable  deference  an  indi- 
vidual who  also  eiyoyed  a  sort  of  absolute 
despotism, — who,  in  point  of  fact,  was  a  rival 
potentate  in  his  way,  and  might  doom  you  to 
execution  if  ever  me  idea  should  occur  to 
him  as  being  agreeable  or  advantageous.  It 
is  not  surprismg  that  barbers  invested  with 
so  much  aignity  should  have  a  lively  con- 
sciousness of  their  exalted  station  in  society. 
The  most  elderly  and  experienced  person, 
when  admitted  to  the  honourable  craft  of 
viscounts  or  barons,  has  the  satne.  It  is 
indeed  a  natural  sentiment,  and  common  to 
all  magnates  alike.  I  notice,  therefore,  with- 
out surprise,  that  the  shaver  now  introduced 
to  me  has  a  dignified  charm  of  manner  and 
grace  of  attitude  while  taking  the  small  hair 
out  of  my  nose,  and  the  gray  hairs  out  of  my 
eyebrows,  which  almost  causes  me  to  forget 
the  excruciating  anguish  arising  from  so  un- 


looksd-for  a  procteding.  He  polielws  me  vj» 
indeed  to  such  a  powerful  and  surpnsing^ 
extent,  that  I  do  not  know  my  cnra  fiace  itt 
the  pretty  little  toi*toiseshell  «ad  uocaio* 
framed  looking-glass  which  he  liands  mev  that 
I  may  admire  in  it  tiie  perfection  of  faJa  art% 
He  hassjiaved  me  with  such  alight  hand  that 
I  set  that  individual  dowft  as  a  goose  who 
sbaveth  himself  in  Turkey.  My  dun  is  aa 
smooth  as  a  very  dark  species  of  ivory;  mr 
eyebrows  have  been  niiriuiuloiisly  atfched.  I 
feel  for  the  favourite  tuft  on  my  right  ear  in 
vain.  My  visage  and  all  thereto  pertaining 
is  as  bare  as  the  palni  of  a  lady's  Inmd.  I 
liave  grown  quite  juvenile  during  this  strsnce 
operation.  I  came  hither  a  rusty  eldeny 
gentleman  as  needs  to  be.  I  shall  depart  an 
adventurous  youth  on  my  travels,  and  hotel- 
keepers  will  rejoice  to  take  me  in.  I  vow  and 
declare  that  my  moustaches  are  twisted  into 
points  sharp  and  dark  and  insinuating 
enough,  to  go  straight  through  the  heart  of 
sweet  seventeen.  The  barber  contemplates 
the  improvement  in  my  personal  appearance 
with  due  gmvity  and  enjoyment.  I  am  the 
last  triumph  of  his  art,  and  he  is  proud  of  me» 
If  it  were  not  for  a  slight  twinge  of  a  most 
intrusive  and  unaccountable  rheuniAtism,  I 
should  be  proud  of  myself. 

The  barber  veils  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  prostrates  himself  before  the  BeyS  Ad6. 
I  notice  with  a  k^dred  pang  that  Hamet  is 
distressed  at  the  depth  of  his  reverence,  and 
I  prophesy  that  my  store  of  Turkish  small 
change  in  the  Albanian  pouch  will  senmbly 
shiuiK  ere  that  barber  departeth. 

Let  us  dress  and  depart  also.  Hamed 
brin^  my  linen,  which  has  been  washed  at 
the  bath  during  my  ablutions,  and  holds  a 
curtain  before  me  as  a  screen  from  the  valgar, 
while  1  put  it  on.  He  is  always  very  parti- 
cular in  this  respect,  and  he  will  not  allow 
me  to  be  seen  by  profane  eyes  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves on  any  account.  I  must  be  arrayed  in 
the  full  glory  of  a  gay-coloured  plaid  ^ootmg 
coat  (bought  of  a  Maltese  Jew),  and  I  must 
have  on  my  eyeglass  (which  I  hear  the 
Bhodians  have  mistaken  for  a  British  mili- 
tary order  of  a  high  class)  before  he  will  let 
me  go  forth.  His  fierce  rugged  &ce  and 
well-knit  figure,  the  splendour  of  his  Albanian 
dress  and  his  glittering  arms,  contrast,  as 
they  often  do,  oddly  enough,  with  the  em* 
ployment  he  has  imposed  on  himself. 

And  now  comes  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
so  pathetically  mentioned  by  old  Babelida. 
I  must  pay  for  the  loss  of  my  skin  and 
for  my  renovated  youth.  Unhappily  for 
my  slender  purse,  which  has  long  oeen  in 
a  galloping  oonsumptaon,  people  in  Turkey 
do  not  pay  what  things  are  worU))  but  whi^ 
they  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  worth. 
Now  they  appear  to  find  it  conveniemt 
wherever  I  owe  anything  to  call  me  Beys 
Ad6,  which  signifies  ffreatlord,  or  somethin^r 
altogether  out  of  Uie  common  way;  and 
therefore  I  am  ruthlessly  mulcted  of  «  fiom 


i|»itb«r  ffitet«r  dian  that  I  ftfaould  have  to 
pay  iu  Bond^rMt^— viz.,  about  tea  sUUliDgs 
•i^a' powerful  gum  for  a  both.  If  mj  aer- 
▼ani  Ivad  ««t  bkywii  my  trnmpet  with  sudi 
iMiightiDeM  and  yiyapity  while  entertaining 
hk  IttUo  -world  of  admirers  in  the  anteiioom, 
I  miglort  ha^e  got  off  lor  twopence,  as  other 
people  do.    Ah,  iiamed  1  Hamed  I 

.  NOIiTH  AND   SOUTH. 

BY  •FHfi  AUTHOR  OP  MARY  BARTON. 
CHAPfEIt  teB  TWfiKTY*SEV!ENTH. 

Mr,  Thoenton  went  straight  and  hard  into 
an  the  intereata  of  the  following  day.  Tliere 
was  a  slight  demand  for  finished  goods  ;  and, 
aa  it  affected  his  branch  of  the  trade,  he  took 
advantage  of  it.  and  drove  hard  bargains.  He 
was  sharp  to  the  hour  at  the  meetini?  of  his 
brother  magistrates, — giving  them  the  beat 
assistance  of  his  strong  sense,  and  his  power 
of  seeing  consequences  at  a  glance,  and  so 
coming  to  a  rapid  decision.  Older  men,  men 
of  long  standing  in  the  town,  men  of  far 
ffreatei*  wealth  —  realised  and  turned  into 
^nd,  while  his  was  all  floating  capital,  en- 
gaged in  his  trade—looked  to  him  for  prompt 
re&dy  wisdom.  He  was  the  one  deputed  to  see 
and  aw'ange  with  the  police — to  lead  in  all  the 
requisite  steps.  And  he  cared  for  their  uncon- 
scious deference  no  more  than  for  the  soft 
west  wind,  that  scarcely  made  the  smoke 
^om  the  great  tall  chimneys  swerve  in  its 
straight  upward  course.  He  was  not  aware 
of  tl^  silent  respect  paid  to  him.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  he  would  have  felt  it  aa  an 
obstacle  in  his  progress  to  the  object  he  had 
in  view.  As  it  was,  he  looked  to  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  that  alone.  It  was  his 
mother^s  greedy  ears  that  sucked  in,  from 
the  womenkind  of  these  magistrates  and 
wealthy  men,  how  highly  Mr.  This  or  Mr. 
That  thought  of  Mr.  Thornton ;  that  if  he 
had  not  been  there,  things  would  have  gone 
on  very  differentl^y, — very  badly,  indeed  He 
swept  off  his  busmess  right  and  left  that  day. 
It  seemed  as  though  his  deep  mortification  of 
yesterday,  and  the  stunned  purposeless  course 
of  the  hours  afterwards,  had  cleared  away  all 
the  mists  from  his  intellect.     He  felt  his 

S'      ower  and  revelled  in  it.    He  could  almost 
e(y  his  heart.    If  he  had  known  it,  he  could 
have  sang  the  song  of  the  miller  who  lived  by 
Jihe  river  Dee  : — 
..  .,  I  «aro  for  nobody-^ 

Nobody  oarei  for  me. 

Th^  eivideno(^  against  Boucher  and  other 
lingleaders  of  the  riot  was  taken  before  him  ; 
iiiat  a^inst  the  three  others,  for  oonspiracy, 
^dled.  Bat  he  sternly  chained  the  police  to 
%io  o&  the  watdi ;  for  the  swift  right  arm  of 
'  th^  ktw  should  be  in  readiness  to  strike  as 
itoon  as  they  could  prove  a  fiuilt.  And  then 
he  left  1^0  hot  reelung  room  in  the  borough 
oonii,  tod  went  out  into  the  fi^esher  but  still 


«Ury  street  It  seemed  as  though  he  gave 
way  all  at  once ;  he  was  so  languid  that  he 
could  not  control  his  thone hts ;  they  would 
wander  to  her;  they  would  brin^  back  the 
ecener— not  of  his  i-epulse  and  rejection  the 
day  before,  but  the  looks,  the  actions  of  the 
day  before  that  He  went  along  the  crowded 
streets  mechanically,  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  people,  but  never  seeing  them,— 
almost  sick  with  longing  for  that  one  half- 
hour— that  one  brief  space  of  time  when  she 
clung  to  him  and  her  neart  beat  against  his 
— to  come  once  again. 

"Why.  Mr.  Thornton !  you're  cutting  me 
very  coolly,  I  must  say.  And  how  is  Mrs. 
Thornton  ?  Brave  weather  this !  We  doctors 
don't  like  it,  I  can  tell  you  I " 

"  J  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Donaldson.  I 
really  did  not  see  you.  My  mother's  quite 
well,  thank  you.  It  is  a  fine  day,  and  good 
for  Uie  harvest,  I  hope.  If  the  wheat  is  well 
got  in,  we  shall  have  a  brisk  trade  next  year, 
whatever  you  doctors  have." 

"Ay,  ay.  Each  man  forhimselfl  Your 
bad  weather,  and  your  bad  times,  are  my 
good  ones.  When  trade  is  bad,  there's  more 
undermining  of  health,  and  preparation  for 
death,  going  on  among  you  Milton  men  than 
you're  aware  ofl" 

"  Not  with  me,  Doctor.  I'm  made  of  iron. 
The  news  of  the  worst  bad  debt  I  ever  had 
never  made  my  pulse  vary.  This  strike, 
which  ajffects  me  more  than  any  one  else  in 
Milton,— more  than  Hamper,— ^never  comes 
near  my  appetite.  You  muse  go  elsewhere 
for  a  patient^  Doctor." 

"By  the  way,  you've  recommended  me  a 
good  patient,  poor  lady!  Not  to  go  on  talking 
in  this  heartless  way,  I  seriously  believe  that 
Mrs.  Hale— that  lady  in  Crampton,  you  know 
'-hasn't  many  weeks  to  live.  1  never  had  any 
hope  of  cui-e,  as  I  think  I  told  you  ;  but  I  Ve 
been  seeing  her  to-day^  and  I  think  Yexj 
badly  of  her." 

.  Mr.  Thornton  was  silent  The  vaunted 
steadiness  of  pulse  failed  him  for  an  instant 

"Can  I  do  anything.  Doctor  1"  he  asked, 
in  an  altered  voice.  "  You  know — ^you  woula 
see  that  money  is  not  verjr  plentiful ; — are 
there  any  comforts  or  dainues  she  ought  to 
have  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  shaking  his 
head.  "  She  craves  for  fruit, — she  has  a  con- 
stant fever  on  Iter  ;  but  jargonelle  pears  will 
do  as  weU  as  anything,  and  there  are  quan- 
tities of  them  in  the  market." 

"  Yon  will  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  oan 
do,  I  'm  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Thornton.  "  I  rely 
upon  you." 

"Ohi  never  fear  I  I'll  not  spare  your 
purse, — I  know  it's  deep  enough.  I  wish 
you'd  give  me  carte-blanche  for  all  my 
patient^  and  all  their  wants.*' 

But  Sir.  Thornton  had  no  general  bene- 
volence, —  no  imiversal  philanthropy ;  few 
even  would  have  given  him  credit  for  strong 
affections.    But  he  went  straight  to  the  first 
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fnitrtkop  in  MUton,  and  cfaoae  out  the  bnndi  Qitod,  aftemoop,  Me.  Hi^  Good  l^fe^ 
of  psrple  grapes  with  the  most  delicate  bloom  ma'am.** 

Qpoo  themy— the  richest-eoloared  peaches, —  He  was  gone.  Not  one  word ;  not  one 
the  freshest  Wne-leaves.  They  were  packed  bok  to  Mai^^iret.  She  bellaved  that  he  kwl 
into  a  basket)  and  the  shopman  awaited  the  |  not  seen  her.  She  went  £6e  a  plate  iasileuosy 
aiurwer  to  his  inquiry,  ^  Where  shall  we  send  '  and  lifi»d  the  fruit  out  tenaerly,  with,  thte 


''To  Maiiborough 


<'Qive  the 


Hkem  to,  air  f  ** 

There  was  bo  reply. 
Mills,  I  suppose,  sir  i " 

**  No  ! "  Mr.  Thornton  said, 
ba^et  to  me,— I'll  take  it.** 

It  took  up  both,  his  hands  to  carry  it ;  and. 
he  had  to  pass  through  the  busiest  part  of 
the  town  for  feminine  shopping.  Many  a 
young  lady  of  his  acquaintaoce  turned  to  look 
after  him,  and  thought  it  strange  to  see  him 
occupied  just  like  a  porter  or  an  errand-boy. 

He  was  thinking,  "  I  will  not  be  daunted 
from  doing  as  I  choose  by  the  thought  of  her. 
I  like  to  take  this  fruit  to  the  poor  mother, 
and  it  is  simply  right  that  I  should.  She 
shall  never  soom  me  out  of  doing  what  I 


points  of  her  delicate  taper  fingecsw    It 
good  of  him  to  bring  it ;  and  after  yesterday 
too! 

"  Oh  !  it  is  80  delicious  i  *'  said  Mrs.  Hale, 
in  a  feeble  voice.  ''How  kind  of  him  tothink 
of  me  I  Margaret  love,  only  taste  these 
grapes  !    "Was  it  not  good  of  him  ?  ** 

**■  Yes  1  '*  said  Mar^^aret,  quietly, 

"  Margaret !  '*  said  Mrs.  Hale,  rather 
querulously,  "you  won't  like  anything  Mr. 
Thornton  does.  I  never  saw  anybodjr  so 
prejudiced.** 

Mr.  Hale  had  been  peeling  a  peach  for  his 
wife,  and,  cutting  off  a  small  piece  for  himself, 
he  said : 

"  If  I  had  any  prejudices,  the  jrift  of  such 


please.  A  pretty  joke,  indeed,  if,  for  fear  of  delicious  fruit  as  this  would  melt  them  aU 
a  hangh^  girl,  I  fiiiled  in  doins  a  kindness  to  away.  I  have  not  tasted  such  fruit — no  I 
a  man  I  liked  !    I  do  it  for  Mr.  Hale, — I  do  not  even  in  Hampshire — since  I  was  a  boy; 


it  in  defiance  of  her.** 

He  went  ab  an  onusual  pace,  and  waft  soon 
at  Orampton.  He  went  upstairs  two  steps  at 
a  time,  and  entered  the  drawing-room  before 
Btxoniconid  announce  him, — ^his  fitce  fluslied, 
his  ms  shining  with  kindly  earnestness. 
Mra.  Hale  lay  on  the  8o£s  heated  with  fever. 
Mr.  Hale  was  reading  aloud.  Margaret  was 
working  on  a  low  stool:  by  her  mother's  side. 
Her  heart  fluttered,  if  his  did  noty  at  this 
interview.  But  he  took  no  notice  of  her, — 
hardly  of  Mr  Hale  himself;  he  went  up 
strai^t  with  his  basket  to  Mrs.  Hale,  and 
said,  in  that  subdued  and  grille  tone  which 
is  so  touohing  when  used  by  a  robust  man  in 
foil  health  faking  to  a  feeble  invalid — 

''I  met  I>n  Donaldson,  ma*am,  and.  as  he 
said  fruit  would  be  good  for  you,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty — the  great  liberty— of  Ringing 
you  some  that  seemed  to  me  fine.**  Mrs. 
Hale  was  excessively  surprised ;  excessively 
pleased  ;  quite  in  a  tremble  of  eagerness.  Mr. 
Hale  with  ftfwet  words  expressed  a  deeper 
gratitude. 

"  Fetch  a  plate,  Margaret — a  basket— any- 


and  to  boys,  I  fancy,  all  fruit  is  good.  I 
remember  eating  sloes  and  crabs  with  a  relish. 
Do  you  remember  the  matted- up  cuirant 
bushes,  Margaret,  at  the  comer  of  the  west-* 
wall  in  the  garden  at  home  ?  ** 

Did  she  not  1  did  she  not  remember  every 
weather-stain  on  the  old  stone  wall ;  the  graj 
and  yellow  lichens  that  marked  it  like  a  map; 
the  little  ci'ane's-bill  that  grew  in  the 
crevices  ?  She  had  been  shaken  oy  the  events 
of  the  last  two  days ;  her  whole  life  just  now 
was  a  strain  upon  her  fortitude ;  and,  some* 
how,  these  careless  words  of  her  father's^ 
touchiuj^  on  the  remembranoe  of  the  sonny 
times  of  old,  made  her  start  up,  and,  drop[Mng 
her  sewing  on  the  ground,  sne  went  hastily 
out  of  the  room  into  her  own  little  chamber. 
She  had  hardly  given  way  to  the  first  choking 
sab,  when  she  became  aware  of  Dixon  stand- 
ing at  her  drawers,  and  evidently  searching 
for  something. 

^  Bless  me,  miss !  How  you,  startled  me ! 
Missus  is  not  worse,  i&  sdie  1  Is  anything  the 
matter?" 

"No,  nothing.    Only  Fm  silly,  Dixon,  and 


thing."    Margaret  stood  up  by  the  table,  half!  want  a  glass  of  water.  'What  are  vou  looking 
afraid  of  moving  or  making  any  noise  to  |  for  ?    I  keep  my  muslins  in  that  drawer.** 


aronse  Mr.  Thornton  into  a  cons(uonsuess  of 
her  being  in  the  room.  She  thought  it  would 
be  so  awkward  for  both  to  be  brought  into 
conscious  collision ;  and  fancied  that,  from  her 
being  on  a  low  seat  at  first^  and*  now  standing 
behind  her  father,  he  had  overlooked  her  in 
his  haste.  As  if  he  did  not  feel  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  presence  all  over,  though  his  eyes 
had  never  rested  on  her  I 


Dixon  did  not  speak,  but  went  on  runi!- 
maging«  The  scent  of  lavender  came  out  and 
perfumed  the  room. 

At  last  Dixon  found  what  she  wanted ; 
what  it  was  Margaret  oould  not  see.  Dixon 
faced  round,  and  spoko  to  her : 

"Now  I  don't  like  telling  you  what  I 
wanted,  because  you*ve  frettii^  enough  to  ^ 
through,  and  I  know  you*ll  fret  about  this. 


"  I  must  go,**  said  he,  ^  I  cannot  stay.    If!  I  meant  to  have  kept  ft  from  yon  till  ni||hJ^ 
you  will  forffive   this    Hbertr, — my  rouffh  may-be,,  or  such  times  as  that." 
ways,— too  abrupt,  I  fear— but  I  will  be       "What  is   the  matter?   pray,    tell  me, 
more  gentle  next  time.    You  will  allow  me  Dixon^.at  once." 


the   pleasure    of   bringing  you  some  fruit 
again,  if  I  diiould  see  any  that  is  tempting 


"That  young  woman 
Higgins,  L  meiUL" 


you  go  to  see— 
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^W«U!  she  died  this  morning,  and  her 
sister  is  here-^ome  to  beg  a  strange  thing. 
It  seems  the  yonn^  woman  who  died  had  a 
fitacj  for 'being  buned  in  something  of  yonrs, 
and  so  the  si&ter  eome  to  ask  for  it^ — and  I 
was  lookiaag  for  a  nightrcap  that  was^nt  too 
good  to  give  awav.'' 

**  Oh !'  let  me  nnd  one,"  said  Mazgaret^  in 
the  midst  of  her  teaiH»  ''Poor  Besej!'  I 
nfi¥dr  thought  I  should  not  see  her  again.*' 

"Why,  that's  another  thing.  This  girl 
down-stairs  wanted  me  to  ask  you  if  ypu 
would  like  to  see  her." 

**  But  she'sdead ! "  said  Margaret;,  turning 
atMtti^  pale.  **  I  never  saw  a  dead  person. 
No !    I  would  rather  not." 

"  I  should  never  have  asked  you  if  yon  had 
not  come  in.    I  told  her  you  would  not," 

''  I  will  go  down  and  speak  to  hei^"  said 
Margaret,  a&aid  lest  Dixon's  harshness  of 
manner  might  wound  the  poor  girl  So, 
taking,  the  cap  in  her  hand,  sne  went  to  the 
kitchen.  Mary's  face  was  all  swollen  with 
crying,  and  she  burst  oat  afresh  when  e^e 
aaw  Margaret. 

"Oh,  noa'am,  she  loved  yo,  she  loved  yo, 
she  did  indeed ! "  And  for  a  long  time 
Margaret  could  not  ^et  her  to  say  any th ins 
more  than  this.  At  last^  her  sympathy,  and 
Dixon's-  scolding,  forced  out  a  few  facts. 
!Niicholas  Higgins  had  gone  out  in  the  morn- 
ing^ leaving  Bessy  as  well  aa  on  the  day 
bafoze.  But  in  an  hour  she  was  taken  worse ; 
snme  neighbour  raa  to  the  room  where  Mary 
was  working;  they  did  not  know  where  to 
find  her  father  ;  Mary  had  only  come  in  a  few 
minates  before  she  died. 

**It  were  a>  day  or  two  ago  she  axed  to 
be  buried  in  somewhat  o'  youm.  She  were 
nervier  tired  o'  talking  o'  yo.  She  used,  to  say 
yo,  wiere  the  prettiest  thing  she'd  ever 
dapped  eyes  on.  She  loved  yo  dearly.  Her 
Imt  w<n:ds  were,  '  Give  her  my  affectionate 
naspeets  ;  and  keep  father  fro'  drink.'  Yo'U 
ooane  and  see  her,  nui'am.  She  would  ha' 
thought  it  a  great  compliment,  I  know." 

MtiTgaret  shrank  a  little  from  answering 

•*  Yes,  perhaps  I  may.  Yes,  I  will  I'll 
come  before  tea.  But  where's  your  feither, 
Ma^l" 

Mary  shook  h^  head,  and  stood  up  to  be 
going. 

"  Miss  Hale,"  said  Dixon,  in  a  low  voice, 
^<  where's  the  use  o'  your  going  to  see  the  poor 
thing  laid  out  ?  I'd  never  say  a  word  against 
it^  if  it  co^d  do  the  giri  any  good ;  and  I 
w^suld'nt  mittd  a  bit  going  myself,  if  that 
would  satisfy  her.  They've  just  a  notion 
these  common  £olks,  of  ite  being  a  respect  to 
tbe  departed.  Here/'  said  she,  turning 
sharply  round,  ^  I'll  come  and  see  your  sister. 
Miss  Hale  is  buj^,  and  she  can't  come,  or  else 
she  would." 

The  girl  looked  wistfully  at  Margarets 
Dixon's  coming  might  be  a  compliment^  luit 
itiraa  not  the  aame  thing  to  the  poor  aisteiv 


who  had  had  her  little  pangs  of  jealousy 
during  Bessy's  life-time  at  the  intimacy 
between  her  and  the  young  lady. 

"  No,  Dixon  ! "  said  Mai^garet  with  decisiou^ 
"  I  will  go.  Maij^,  you  shall  see  me  this 
afternoon."  And  for  fear  of  her  own 
cowardice,  she  went  away,  in  order  to  take 
from  herself  any  ohanoe  of  changing  her 
determinatba. 

GHAFTEB  THB  TWEHTTBIOHTH. 

That  afternoon  ^e  walked  swiftly  to  the 
Higgins's  house.  Mary  was  looking  out  for 
her,  with  a  half-distrustful  fswe.  MftEffitret 
smiled  into  her  eyes  to  re<-asaiire  her.  They' 
passed  quickly  through  the  house-place,  ujp- 
stairs,  and  into  the  quiet  presence  of  the 
dead  Then.  MargM*et  was  glad  that  she  had 
come.  The  face^.  often  so  weary  with  pain,  so 
restless  with  troublous  thoughts,  had  now  the 
faint  soft  smile  of  eternal  reet  upon  itw.  The 
slow  tears  gathered  into  Margaret's  eyes,  but 
a  deep  calm  entered  into  her  soul.  And  that 
was  death !  It  looked  more  peaceful  than 
life.  All  beautiful  scriptures  came  into  her 
mind.  "  They  rest  from  their  labours."  ''The 
weary  are  at  rest."  ^  He  giveth.  Hie  beloved 
sleep." 

Slowly,  slowly  Marff^et  turned  away  from 
the  bed.  Mary  was  humbly  sobbing  in  the 
back-ground.  They  went  downstairs  without 
a  word. 

Besting'  his  hand  upon,  the  house-table, 
Nicholas  Higgins  stooa  in  the  midst  o£  the 
floor ;  his  great  ^es  starUed  open  by  the 
news  he  had  heard<  as  he  came  along,  the 
court  from  many  himy  tongues.  His  eyes 
were  dry,  and  fierce  ;  studying  the  reality  of 
her  death ;  bringing  himself  to  understand 
that  her  place  should  know  her  no  more.  Eor 
she  had  been  sickly,  dying  so  long^  that  he 
had  persuaded  himself  she  would  not  die ; 
that  she  would  "pull  through." 

Margaret  felt  as  if  she  had  no  business  to 
be  there,  £[kmiiiarly  acqujunting  herself  with 
the  surroundings  of  the  death  which  he,  the 
father,  had  only  just  learnt  There  had  been 
a  pause  of  an  instant  on.  the  steep  crooked 
stair,  when  she  first  saw  him ;  but  now  ekt 
tried  to  steal  past  lua  abstracted  gaa9,  and  to 
leave  him  in  the  solemn  circle  ox  his  house* 
hold  misery. 

Mary  sat  down  on  the  first  chair  she  came 
to,  and  throwing  her  apron  over  her  head^ 
befi»n  to  cry. 

The  noise  appeared  to  rouse  hiniL  He  took 
sudden  hold  of  Margaret'e  arm^  and  held  her 
till  he  could  gath^  words  to  speak.  His 
throat  seemed  dry  ;  they  came  up  thick,  and 
choked,  and  hoarse : 

''Were  yo  with  her?  Did  yo  aee  her 
die?" 

''  No  ! "  replied.  Mai^garet,  standing  still 
with  the  utmost  patience,  now  she  found 
herself  perceived.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  spoke  again^  but  he  kept  his  hold  on  her 
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*^  All  men  most  die,**  said  he  at  last,  with 
a  straoge  sort  of  gravity,  which  first  sug- 
gested to  Mai*garet  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
drinking — ^not  enough  to  intoxicate  himself, 
but  enough  to  make  his  thoughts  bewildere^ 
**  But  she  were  younger  than  me."  Still  ne 
pondered  over  the  event,  not  lookine  at  Mar- 
garet, thoufih  he  graspNsd  her  tight  Sud- 
denly, he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  wild, 
searchioff  inquiry  in  his  jglance.  "  Yo're 
sure  and  certain  8he*s  deaa~-not  in  a  dwam, 
a  faint  1 — she's  been  so  before,  oflen." 

"  She  is  dead,**  replied  Margaret.  She  felt 
no  fear  in  speaking  to  him.  though  he  hurt 
her  arm  with  his  gripe,  ana  wild  gleams  came 
across  the  stupidity  of  his  eyes. 

''She  is  dead!'*  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  still  with  that  searching 
look,  which  seemed  to  fade  out  of  his  eyes  as 
he  gazed.  Then  he  suddenly  let  go  his  hold 
of  Slargaret,  and,  throwing  his  body  half 
across  Uie  table,  he  shook  it  and  every  other 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  with  his 
violent  sobs.  Mary  came  trembling  towards 
him. 

"  Get  thee  gone  ! — get  thee  eone  ! "  he 
cried,  striking  wildly  and  blindUy  at  her. 
«  What  do  I  care  for  thee  ? "  Margaret  took 
her  hand,  and  held  it  softly  in  hers.  He 
tore  his  hair,  he  beat  his  head  against  the 
hard  wood,  then  he  lay  exhausted  and  stupid. 
Still  his  daughter  and  Margaret  did  not 
move.    Mary  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

At  last — ^it  might  have  been  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  it  might  have  been  an  hour — he 
lifted  himself  up.  His  eyes  were  swollen  and 
bloodshot,  and  ne  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  any  one  was  by ;  he  scowled  at  the 
watchers  when  he  saw  them.  He  shook 
himself  heavily,  gave  them  one  more  sullen 
look,  spoke  never  a  word,  but  made  for  the 
door. 

"  Oh,  father,  father ! "  said  Mary,  throw- 
ing herself  upon  his  arm, — "  not  to  night ! 
Any  night  but  to-night.  Oh,  help  me  !  he*s 
ffoing  out  to  drink  again  I  Father,  I'll  not 
leave  yo.  Yo  may  strike,  but  I'll  not  leave 
yo.  She  told  me  last  of  aU  to  keep  yo  fro' 
drink!" 

But  Margaret  stood  in  the  doorway,  silent 
yet  commanding.  He  looked  up  at  her 
defyingly. 

''It's  my  own  house.  Stand  out  o*  the 
way,  wench,  or  I'll  make  yo ! "  He  had 
shaken  off  Mary  with  violence  :  he  looked 
ready  to  strike  Margaret  But  she  never 
moved  a  feature —<  never  took  her  deep, 
serious  eyes  off  him.  He  stared  back  on  her 
with  gloomy  fierceness.  If  she  had  stirred 
hand  or  foot,  he  would  have  thrust  her  aside 
with  «ven  more  violence  than  he  had  used  to 
his  own  daughter,  whose  face  was  bleeding 
firom  her  fall  against  a  chair. 

"  What  are  yo  looking  at  me  in  that  way 

for  ?  "  asked  he  at  last  daunted  and  awed  by 

her  severe  calm.     "  If  yo  think  for  to  keep 

Vom  going  what  gait  I  choose,  because 


she  loved  yo— and  in  my  own  house,  too, 
where  I  never  asked  y o  to  come,  yoV  mistaken. 
It's  very  hard  upon  a  man  that  he  can*t  go  to 
the  only  comfort  left." 

Margaret  felt  that  he  acknowledged  her 
power.  What  could  she  do  next !  He  had 
seated  himself  on  a  chair,  close  to  the  door ; 
half-conquered,  half-resenting;  intending  to 
go  out  as  soon  as  she  left  her  position,  but 
unwilling  to  use  the  violence  he  had 
threatened  not  five  minutes  before.  Mar* 
garet  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  said.  '^Cbme  and 
see  her." 

The  voice  in  which  she  spoke  was  very  low 
and  solemn  ;  but  there  was  no  fear  or  doubt 
expressed  in  it,  either  of  him  or  of  his  com- 
pliance. He  sullenly  rose  up.  He  stood  un- 
certain, with  do;;g^  irresolution  upon  hia 
face.  She  waited  him  there ;  quietly  and 
patiently  waited  for  his  time  to  move.  He 
had  a  strange  pleasure  in  making  her  wait  ; 
but  at  last  he  moved  towards  the  stairs. 

She  and  he  stood  by  the  corpse. 

**  Her  last  words  to  Mary  were,  *  Keep  my 
father  fro' drink.'" 

"  It  canna  hurt  her  now,"  muttered  he. 
**  Nought  can  hurt  her  now."  Then,  raising- 
his  voice  to  a  wailing  cry,  he  went  on :  **  We 
may  quarrel  and  fall  out — we  may  make 
peace  and  be  friends — we  may  clem  to  skin 
and  bone — and  nought  o'  all  our  griefe  will 
ever  touch  her  more.  Hoo's  had  her  portion 
on  'em.  What  wi'  hard  work  first,  and  sick- 
ness at  last,  hoo's  led  the  life  of  a  dog.  And 
to  die  without  knowing  one  good  piece  o* 
rejoicing  in  all  her  days  I  Nay,  wench, 
whatever  hoo  said,  hoo  can  know  nought 
about  it  now,  and  I  mun  ha'  a  sup  o*  dxwk 
just  to  steady  me  against  sorrow.^ 

"No,"  said  Margaret,  softening  with  his 
softenea  manner.  "You  shall  not  If  her 
life  has  been  what  you  say,  at  any  rate  sh^ 
did  not  fear  death  as  some  do.  Ob,  yoa 
should  have  heard  her  speak  of  the  fife  to 
come — ^the  life  hidden  with  God,  that  she  i* 
now  gone  to." 

He  shook  his  head,  glancing  sideways  up 
at  Margaret  as  he  did  so.  His  pale,  haggard 
face  struck  her  painfully. 

"  You  are  sorely  tired.  Where  have  yon 
been  all  day — ^not  at  work  t" 

"  Not  at  work,  sure  enough,"  said  he,  widi 
a  short,  grim  laugh.    *•  Not  at  what  yon  call 
work.     I  were  at  the  Committee  till  I  were 
sickened  out  wl*  trying  to  make  fools  hear 
reason.    I  were  fetched  to  Boucher's  tA^ife 
afore  seven  this  morning.     She's  bed'fit^t, 
but  she  were  raving  and  raghig  to  kno^ 
where  her  dunder-headed  brute  of  a  chap  ' 
was,  as  if  Fd  to  keep  him— as  if  he  were  fit 
to  be  ruled  by  me.     The  d— d  fool,  who  hae^  * 
put  his  foot  in  all  our  plans !    And  I've 
walked  my  feet  sore  wi'  going  about'  for  t6 
see  men  who  would  not  be  seen,  no#  the  law  ' 
is  raised  again  us.    And  I  were  sor^helu*te4," 
too,  which  is  worse  than  sore-footed  ;  and  if  I 
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did  see  a  friend  who  ossed  to  treat  me,  T 
never  knew  hoc  Uy  a- dying  here.  Bess,  lass, 
thon'd  believe  me,  thou  would'st — woulastn't 
thou  1 "  turning  to  the  poor  dumh  form  with 
wild  appeal. 

'flasL  sare,"  said  Margaret,  "I  am  sura 
you  did  «ot  know  :  it  was  quite  sudden.  But 
iiow„  you  see,  it  would  he  different ;  you  do 
know ;  you  do  see  her  lying  there  ;  you  hear 
wimt  she  said  with  her  mst  breath.  You 
win  not  go  1 " 

No  answer.  In  fact,  where  was  he  to  look 
for  comfort  ? 

"Come  home  with  me,"  said  she  at  last, 
with  a  bold  venture,  half  trembling  at  her 
owA  proposal  as  she  made  it  "  At  least  you 
ahallhave  some  comfortable  food,  which  Fm 
eurevou  need." 

^  Yo're  father's  a  parson  1 "  asked  he,  with 
a  sudden  turn  in  his  ideas. 

"  He  was,"  said  Market,  shortly. 

"  I'll  go  and  take  a  dish  o'  tea  with  him," 
since  yoVe  asked  me.  I've  many  a  thing  I 
often  wished  to  say  to  a  parson,  and  Tm 
not  particular  as  to  whether  he's  preaching 
now,  or  net." 

Margaret  was*  perplexed ;  his  drinking  tea 
with  her  iatlier,  who  would  be  totally  unpre- 
pared for  his  visitor — her  mother  so  ill — 
seemed  utterly  out  of  the  question ;  and  yet 
if  she  drew  back  nowj  it  would  be  worse  than 
ever — sure  to  drive  him  to  the  gin-shop.  She 
thought  that  if  she  could  only  get  him  to 
their  own  house,  it  was  so  great  a  step  gained 
that  she  would  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  the  next. 

**  Goodbye,  ou'd  wench  !  "We've  parted 
company  at  last,  we  have!  But  thou'st 
been  a  blessin'  to  thy  father  ever  sin' 
thou  wert  bom.  Bless  thy  white  lips,  lass, 
^-they've  a  smile  on  'em  now  !  and  I  m  glad 
to  see  it  once  again,  though  I'm  lone  and 
forlorn  for  evermore." 

He  stooped  down  and  fondly  kissed  his 
daughter ;  covered  up  her  face,  and  turned  to 
follow  Margaret.  She  had  hastily  gone  down 
stairs  to  teu  Mary  of  the  arrangement ;  to  say 
it  was  the  only  way  she  could  think  of  to  keep 
him  from  the  gin-palace  ;  to  urge  Mary  to 
come  too,  for  her  heart  smote  her  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  the  poor  affectionate  girl  alone. 
But  Mary  had  mends  among  the  neighbours, 
she  Said,  who  would  come  in  and  sit  a  bit 
with  her ;  it  was  all  right ;  but  father — 

He  was  there  by  them  as  she  would  have 
spoken  more.  He  nad  shaken  off  his  emotion 
as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  having  even  given 
way  to  it ;  and  had  even  o'erleaped  himself 
so  mueh  that  he  assumed  a  sort  of  bitter 
mirth,  like  the  ci^aokling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot* 

**  I'm  going  to  take  my  tea  wi*  her  father, 
I  ami" 

But  ke  slouched  his  cap  low  down  over  his 
brows  aa  he  went  out  into  the  street^  and 
lo^^d  neLther  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left^ 
w^e^  he  tramped  along  by  Margaret^s  side ; 


he  feared  being  upset  by  the  words,  still  more 
the  looks,  of  sympathising  neighbours.  So  he 
and  Margaret  walked  in  silence. 

As  he  got  near  the  street  in  which  he  knew 
she  lived,  he  looked  down  at  his  clothes,  his 
hands,  and  shoes. 

**I  should  m'appen  hi*  cleaned  mysel', 
first?" 

It  certainly  would  have  been  desirable,  but 
Margaret  assured  him  he  should  b^  allowed 
to  go  into  the  yard,  and  have  soap  and  towel 
provided ;  she  could  not  let  him  slip  out  of 
her  hands  just  then. 

While  he  followed  the  house-servant  along 
the  passage,  and  through  the  kitchen,  stepping 
cautiously  on  every  dark  marie  in  the  pattern 
of  the  oil-doth  in  order  to  conceal  his  dirty 
foot-prints,  Margaret  ran  upstairs.  She  met 
Dixon  on  the  landing. 

"  How  is  mamma  I — where  is  papa  t  *• 

Missus  was  tired,  and  gone  into  her  own 
room.  She  had  wanted  to  go  to  bed,  but 
Dixon  had  persuaded  her  to  lie  dotm  on  the 
sofa,  and  have  her  tea  brought  to  her  there  ; 
it  would  be  better  than  getting  restless  by 
being  too  long  in  bed. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  where  was  Mr.  Hale  ? 
In  the  drawmg-room.  Margaret  went  In 
half  breathless  with  the  hurried  story  she  had 
to  tell.  Of  course,  she  told  it  incompletely ; 
and  her  father  was  rather  "taken  aback  "  by 
the  idea  of  the  drunken  weaver  awaiting  him 
In  his  quiet  study,  with  whom  he  was  expected 
to  drink  tea,  and  on  whose  behalf  Margaret 
was  anxiously  pleading.  The  meek,  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Hafe  would  have  readily  tried  to 
console  him  in  his  grief,  but,  unluckily,  the 
point  Margaret  dwelt  upon  most  forcibly  was 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  drinking,  and  her 
having  brought  him  home  with  her  as  a  last 
expedient  to  keep  him  from  the  gin  shop. 
One  little  event  had  come  out  Of  another  so 
naturally  that  Margaret  was  hardly  conscious 
of  what  she  had  done,  till  she  saw  the  slight 
look  of  repugnance  on  her  father's  &ce. 

**  Oh,  papa !  he  really  is  a  man  you  will  not 
dislike — if  you  won't  be  shocked  to  begin  with." 

"But,  Margaret,  to  bring  a  drtmken  man 
home— and  your  mother  so  ill]  •' 

Margaret's  countenance  fell.  '^I  am  sorry, 
papa.  He  is  yery  quiet — ^he  is  not  tipsy  at 
all  He  was  only  rather  strange  at  first,  but 
that  might  be  the  shock  of  poor  Bessy's 
death."  Mai^ret's  eyes  filled  with  tears: 
Ml*.  Hale  took  hold  of  her  sweet  pleading 
&ce  in  both  his  hands,  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

**  It  is  all  right  dear.  VH  go  and  make 
him  as  comfortable  as  I  can,  and  do  yott 
attend  to  your  mother.  Only,  if  you  can 
come  in  and  make  a  third  in  the  study,  T 
shall  be  glad." 

•*  Oh,  yes— thank  you."  But  as  Mr.  Hald- 
was  leaving  the  room,  she  ran  after  him  : 

**  Papa — ^you  must  not  wonder  at  what  ho 
says :  ne*s  an—  I  mean  he  docs  not  be< 
lieve  in  much  of  what  we  do." 
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<'0h  dear!  a  drunken  infidel  weaver!" 
said  Mr.  Hale  to  himself,  in  diamAj.  But  to 
Margaret^  he  only  said,  "IS  yeur  mother 
goes  to  fileep,  be  sure  you  come  directly.'* 

^largaret  went  into  iier  mother's  room. 
Mrs.  Hale  lifted  herself  up  from  a  doze. 

"  When  did  you  write  to  Prederiok,  Aiar- 
garet  ]    Yesterday,  or  the  day  before  1 " 

"  Yesterday,  momma." 

*^  Yesterday.    And  the  letter  wmii  1 

"Yes.    I  took  it  myself." 

"  Oh,  Margaret^  I'm  ao  afraid  of  his  coming ! 
If  he  should  be  recognised !  If  he  should  be 
taken  !  If  he  should  be  executed,  after  all 
these  years  that  he  has  kept  away  and  lived 
in  safety  !  I  keep  fall  log  aaleep  and  dreaming 
that  he  is  caught  and  beiug  tried." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  don't  be  afraid.  There  will 
be  some  risk,  no  doubt ;  but  we  will  lessen  it 
as  much  as  ever  we  can.  And  it  is  so  little  ! 
Now,  if  we  were  at  Jgelstone,  there  would  be 
twenty — a  hundred  ihnegu^ag^uch.  There 
evei7body  would  remember  him  ;  and  if 
there  was  a  stranger  known  to  be  in  the 
house,  the^  wouUT  be  sure  to  guesB  it  was 
Frederick ;  while  here,  nobody  knows  or 
cares  for  us  enough  to  notioe  what  we  do. 
Dixon  will  keep  the  door  like  a  dragon—- 
won't  you.  Dixon — while  he  is  here  1 " 

"They'll  be  clever  if  they  come  in  .past  me !  " 
said  Dixon,  showing  her  teeth  at  the  bare 
idea. 

"And  he  need  not  go  out,  ^u!ept  in  the 
dusk,  poor  fellow  ! " 

«  Poor  feUow  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Hale.  «  But  I 
almost  wish  you  had  not  written.  Would  it 
be  too  late  to  stop  him  if  you  wrote  a^ain, 
Margaret  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  would,  mamma,"  said  Mar- 
garet, remembering  Ihe  urgency  witdi  which 
she  had  entreated  him  to  come  directly,  if  he 
wi&hed  to  see  his  mother  aHve. 

"  I  always  dislike  that  doii^  things  in  such 
a  hurry,"  said  Mrs.  Hale, 

Margaret  was  silent. 

*  Come  now,  ma'am,"  said  Dixon,  with  a 
kind  of  cheerful  authority,  "  you  know  see- 
ing Master  Frederick  is  jint  the  verj  thhig 
of  all  others  you're  longing  £ca*.  And  I'm 
glad  Miss  Margaret  wrote  off  straight 
without  shilly-shallying.  I've  had  a  gi^at 
mind  to  do  it  myeelC  And  we'll  keep  him 
snug,  depend  upon  it  There's  only  Martha 
in  the  house  that  would  not  do  a  good  deal  to 
save  him  on  a  pinch  ;  and  I've  been  thinklug 
she  might  go  .and  see  iher  imother  just  at 
that  very  time.  She's  been  saying  onoe  or 
twice  she  should  like  io  go,  for  her  mother 
has  had  a  stroke  since  she  came  here.;  only 
she  didn't  like  to  asL  But  I'll  see  about 
her  being  safe  oS,  as  soon  as  we  know  when 
he  comes,  God  bless  him !  So  take  your  tea, 
ma'am,  in  comfort,  and  trust  to  me. 

Mrs.  Hale  did  trust  in  Dixon  more  than  in 
Margaret,  Dixon's  words  quieted  her  for 
the  time.  Margaret  poured  out  the  tea  in 
silence,  trying  to  think  of  somethii^  agree- 


able to  say  ;  but  her  thon^ts  made  answer 
something  lU&e  Daniel  O'Bottike,  wlien  the 
maa-in-the-moon  asked  him  to  get  off  his 
reaping-hook,  ^Tbe  more  yo«  ax  us,  tiie 
more  we  won't  stir."  The  more  she  tried  i^ 
think  of  somethin^;^ — anything  besides  the 
danger  to  which  Frederick  would  be  ezpoaed 
— the  more  closely  her  imagination  oluDg  ie 
the  unfortunate  idea  presented  to  her.  Her 
mother  prattled  with  Dixon,  and  seemed  to 
have  utterly  forgotten  the  possibility  of  Fre- 
derick being  tried  and  executeor— mtterly 
forgotten  that  at  her  wish,  if  by  Mazsaret% 
de^,  he  was  »immoned  into  this  umger. 
Her  mother  was  one  of  thoee  who  throw  out 
terrible  possibilities,  miserable  probabilities 
unfortunate  chanees  of  all  kinder  a0  a  rocket 
throws  out  spai'ks ;  but  if  the  epasks  light 
on  sooke  combustible  matter,  they  sxooulder 
first,  and  burst  out  into  a  frightful  flame  at 
last.  Margaret  was  glad  when,  her  filial 
duties  gently  and  carefully  performed,  she 
could  go  down  into  the  study.  She  w<ui- 
dered  how  her  father  and  Mcholas  Higgins 
4l^d  got  on« 

In  the  first  place,  the  deooroua,  kind- 
hearted,  -Mjnple,  old-fashioned  gentleman,  had 
unconscious^  oalLed  out,  bv  his  own  refiae* 
meut  Mid  asnirteousneas  of  manner,  aA  the 
latent  courtesy  ia.  the  other. 

Mr.  Hale  treated  all  his  fellow-creatures 
alike  :  it  never  entered  into  his  head  to  mi^e 
any  differencebecauite  of  their  rank.  He  placed 
a  chair  for  Nicholas  i;  stood  up  till  he,  at  l(bi 
Hale's  request,  took  ^^eat ;  and  caUed  him, 
invariably,  "Mr.  Hi^ins,"  instead  of  tiie 
curt  "  Nicholas  "  or  "  Higgins,"  to  which  the 
*' drunken  infidel  weaver  had  been  aecus- 
tomed.  But  Nicholas  was  neither  aa  habiituel 
drunkard  nor  a  thorough  infideL  He  drank 
to  drown  oare,  as  .he  woidd  have  himself  ex« 

Eressed  It ;  .and  he  was  infidel  so  far  bb  he 
ad  never  yet  found  any  fort©  of  ^itk  io 
which  he  eould  attach  hijDteen>i^M»rt  4tnd 

soul:  ^^      

Mai^ret  wss  a  little  surprieed,  ted  ^erj 
much  pleased,  when  she  found  her  ffttaer  aul. 
Higgins  in  earnest  eonvexsation,— ^each  "9^"^ 
ingwith  gentle  politeness  to  the  otherfev- 
ever  their  opinions  might  clash.  Niofaqis  ■ 
dean,  tidied(if  onlyat  tbe.pampntroughkaod 
quiet-spokai — -was  a  new  creature  tcftw» 
who  had  onhr  seen  him  in  the  rough  fide* 
pendens  of  his  own  hearthstone.  HeA^i 
*'slicked"  iiis  hair  down  with  the  fpS^ 
wAter ;  he  had  a^josted  his  ne<di 
chie^  and  bomrowed  an  .odd  candle-en<^ 
polish  his  nlogs  with  ;  and  there  he. sat/ 
forcing  some  opinion  on  her  father,  wi^ 
strong  Darkehire  aceent,  it  is  ^true,  buf 
a  lowered  voice,  and  a  good  earnest 
posure  on  his  lace.  Her  father,  too,  »y 
mterested  in  what  his  companion  was  saym  5 
He  looked  round  as. she  came  ii^snuled, 
quietly  gave  her  his  chair,  and  then  sat  di 
afresh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  a 
bow  of  ajiology  to  his  guest  foar  the  '"^*'^ 
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ikon,  H%gmfi  nodded  to  her  as  a  sign  of 
greetiDr ;  and  the  sofUy  adjusted  her  working 
materifUs  on  the  table,  sad  prepared  to  listen. 

^*  As  I  was  aHBaying,  sir,  I  reckon  jo*d  not 
ha'  modi  belief  in  yo  if  yo  lived  hcie,  —  if 
yo'd  been  bred  here.  I  ax  yonr  pardon  if  I 
me  mreng-wtnrde ;  but  what  I  mean  by  belief 
jfffit  now,  is  a^'thiuking  on  sayings  and  maxims 
and  promises  made  by  folk  yo  never  saw, — 
about  1^  things  aad  the  me  yo  never  saw, 
nor  no  one  eke.  Ifow,  yo  eay  these  are  tme 
things,  and  true  sayings,  and  a  true  life.  1 
just  eay,  where's  the  proof  ?  There's  many 
aiMl  many  a  one  wiser,  and  sooares  better 
learned  than  I  am  around  me,~^folk  whoVe 
had  timeio-tiiink  on  these  things, — while  my 
time  bos  had  to  be  gi'en  up  to  getting  my 
bsead.  Well,  I -sees  these  people.  Their  lives 
is  pretty  moeh  open  to  me.  They're  xeal 
foik.  Thej  don^  believe  i'  the  Bime^— rnot 
they.  They 'Biav  say  they  do,  for  farm'B  sake ; 
hot  Lord,  sir,  d*ve  -think  their  first  tary  V  th' 
morning  is,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  get  hold  on 
ekomal  lifoT  or  'What  ^lall  I  do  to  fill 
my  parse  this  blessed  day  ?  Where  shall  I 
go  f  What  bargains  shall  I  strike  1 '  The 
purse  and  the  gold  and  the  notes  is  real 
things ;  things  as  can  be  felt  and  touched ; 
tham's  realitiee  ;  and  eternal  life  is  all  a  talk, 

very  fit  for 1  axe  your  pardon,  sir  ;  yo're 

a  parson  out  o'  work,  I  believe.  Well  I  I  '11 
never  speak  disrespectful  of  a  man  in  the 
same  fix  as  I'm  in  mysel'.  But  I'll  just  ax 
yo  another  qneation,  sir,  and  I  dnnnot  want 
yo  to  answer  'it,*only  ^  put  it  in  yo'r  pipe, 
and  smoke  it,  afore  yo'  go  for  to  set  down  us, 
who  only  believe  in  what  we  see,  as  fools 
and  noddks.  If  -salvation,  and  Hie  to  come, 
and  what  net,  was  true — not  in  men^  words, 
bat  m  Bften's  hearts'  oare-niun  yo  not  think 
they'd  din  us  wi'  it  as  they  do  wi'  polhieal 
'oonomy  ?  They're  mighty  anxious  to  eome 
round  «s  wi'  -tiiat  piece  o'  wisdom;  but 
dottier  'Would  be 'a  greater  oonvarsion,  if  it 
were  tme." 

<<3iit  tiie  maalers  have  notiiing  to  do  with 
yaor  Isligioa.  All  that  tiiey  are  eonneeted 
witk  you  in  is  trade,— hso  they  think, — and  all 
that  it  concerns  them,  therefore,  to  rectify 
jrmir^opinions  in  is  the  aotense  of  trade." 

"  I'm  diad^'sir,"  said  fiigig^ns,  with  a  curious 
wmk  of  his  eye,  *^tiiat  yo  put  in,  'so  tiiey 
thinks'  I'd  ha'  thought  yo  a  hypocrite,  I'm 
afimrd,  if  yo  hadnt,  for  all  yo'r  a  parson,  or 
taytherbecaoseyo'ra'parsoiL  Yosee,ifyo'd 
vpoikmn.  -o'  religion  as  a  thing  tfao^  if  it  was 
itme,  it  didn't  ooBcem  all  men  to  press  on  all 
mem^s  atteutteo,  above  everjrtbing  else  in  tins 
Sdovsal  earth,  I  should  ha'  tl^ght  yo  a 
kafcVtt  4or  to  be  a  'parson ;  and  I'd  ^nsther 
thank  jo  a  fi>Ql  than  aicnave.  Vo  offenoe,  I 
hope,  sir." 

**  Kosie  at  all.  Ton  coamder  me  mistaken, 
and  I  eoneider  you  for  more  foikally  mistaken. 
I  den't  expest  to  convince  you  in  a  day,*-not 
in  ottB  conversation ;  but  let  us  know  each 
otheif,  aad  -apeak  ireelgr  to  eooh  other  aboot 


ihtse  things,  and  the  truth  will  prevail.  I 
should  not  believe  in  Qod  if  I  did  not  believe 
that.  Mr.  Higgins,  I  trust,  whatever  else  you 
have  given  up,  you  believe"  —  (Mr.  Hale's 
voice  dropped  low  in  reverence)— •*  you  be- 
lieve in  Him." 

Kicholas  Higgins  suddenly  stood  straight, 
stiff  up.  Margaret  started  to  her  feet^ — fixr 
she  thought,  1^  the  working  of  his  face,  he 
was  goinff  into  convulsions.  Mr.  Hale  looked 
at  her  msmayed.  At  last  Higgins  found 
words: 

**  Man  1  I  could  fell  yo  to  the  ground  for 
tempting  me.  What  ten  business  have  yo  to 
try  me  wi'  your  doubts  ?  Think  o'  her  Jying 
tkneere,  after  the  life  hoo's  led  ;  and  think  then 
how  yo'd  deny  me  the  one  sole  comfort  left— 
that  there  ia  a  God,  and  that  He  set  her  her 
lifo.  I  dunnot  believe  she'll  ever  live  again,** 
said  he,  sitting  down,  and  drearily  going  on, 
as  if  to  the  uisBympathising  fire.  ^'1  dunnot 
believe  in  anv  other  life  than  this,  in  which 
she  dreed  su^  trouble,  and  had  such  never- 
ending  care  ;  and  I  canno  bear  to  think 
it  were  all  a  set  o'  chances,  that  might  ha' 
been  altered  wi'a  breath  o'  wind.  There's 
many  a  time  when  I've  thought  I  didua 
believe  in  God,  but  I've  never  put.it  fair  out 
before  me  in  words  as  raanj  men  do.  I  may 
ha'  laughed  at  those  who  did,  to  brave  it  out 
like — but  I  have  looked  round  at  after,  to 
see  if  He  heard  me,  if  so  be  there  was  a  He  ; 
but  to-day,  when  I'm  leil  desolate,  I  wunnot 
listen  to  yo  wi'  yo!r  questions,  and  yo'r  doubts. 
There's  but  one  thing  steady  and  quiet  i'  all 
this  reeling  world,  and,  reason  or  no  reason, 
I'll  ding  to  that.  It's  a'  very  well  for  happy 
folk—" 

Jlargaret  touched  his  arm  very  softly.  She 
hod  not  spoken  before,  nor  had  he  heard  her 
riOB. 

"  Nicholas,  we  do  not  want  toTeason  ;  you 
misunderstand  my  father.    We  do  not  reason 


believe ;  and  so  do  von.  It  is  the  one 
sole  oomfort  in  such  times.''^ 

He  turned  round  and  caught  her  hand. 
"  Av ;  it  is.  it  is  " — (bmahing  away  the  tears 
with  the  Dock  of  his  hand). — '*'But  yo 
know,  she's  lying  dead  at  home ;  and  Im 
welly  dazed  wi'  sorrow,  and  at  times  I  hardly 
know  what  I'm  saying,  it^  as  if  apeeches 
folk  ha'  made— clever  and  smart  things  as 
I've  thought  at  the  time — come  up  now  my 
heart's  welly  brossen.  Th'  strike's  foiled  as 
well ;  dun  yo'  know  that,  miss  !  I  were  com- 
ing whoam  to  ask  her^  like  al>eggar  as  I  am^ 
far  a  bit  o'  comfort  i'  that  trouble ;  and  I 
were  knocked  down  bv  one  who . tolled  me  ^he 
were  dead— just  deacl.  That  were  all ;  but 
Uuct  were  enough  for  me." 

Mr.  Hale  blew  his  nose,  and  got  up  to 
snuff  the  candles  to  ooneeal  his  emotion. 
^  He's  not  an  infidel,  Margaret ;  iiow  could 
you  say  so?"  muttered  he  reproachfully. 
'^  I've  a  good  mind  to  read  him  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Job." 

^lieiyet,papa,I  thmk.    Flerhapa  not  at 
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fdl.  Let  tts  ftsk  him  about  the  strike,  and 
give  him  all  the  sympathy  he  needs,  and 
hoped  to  hare  from  poor  Bessy." 

So  they  questioned  and  listened.  The 
workmen^s  calculations  were  based  (like  too 
many  of  the  mastera*)  on  false  premises. 
They  reckoned  on  their  fellow-men  as  if  they 
possessed  the  calculable  powers  of  machines, 
no  more,  no  less;  no  allowance  for  human 
passions  getting  the  better  of  reason,  as  in  the 
case  of  Boucher  and  the  rioters ;  and  believing 
that  the  representations  of  their  injuries 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  strangers  &r 
away  as  the  injuries  (fancied  or  real)  had 
upon  themselves.  They  were  consequently 
surprised  and  indignant  at  the  poor  Irish, 
who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  imported 
and  brought  over  to  take  their  places.  This 
indignation  was  tempered  in  some  degree  by 
contempt  for  "  them  Irishers,"  and  by  plea- 
sure at  the  idea  of  the  bungling  wayinwnich 
they  would  set  to  work,  and  perplex  their 
new  masters  with  their  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity, stranffe  exaggerated  stories  of  which 
were  already  spreading  through  the  town. 
But  the  most  cruel  cut  of  all  was  that  of  the 
Milton  workmen,  who  had  defied  and  dis- 
obeyed the  commands  of  the  Union  to  keep 
the  peace,  whatevercame ;  who  had  originated 
discord  in  the  camp,  and  spread  the  panic  of 
the  law  being  arrayed  agfunst  them. 

^  And  so  the  stiike  is  at  an  end/*  said 
Margaret." 

"  Aye,  miss.  It*s  save  who  save  can.  Th' 
factory  doors  will  need  open  wide  to-morrow 
to  let  in  all  whoUl  be  axing  for  work  ;  if  it's 
only  just  to  show  they'd  nought  to  do  wi'  a 
measure,  which  if  we'd  been  made  o'  th' 
right  stuff  would  ha'  brought  wages  up  to  a 
point  they'n  not  been  at  this  ten  year." 

"  You'll  get  work,  shan't  you  ? "  asked 
Margaret.  ^  You're  a  famous  worirman,  are 
not  you?" 

"  Hamper  '11  let  me  work  at  his  mill,  when 
he  cuts  off  his  riffht  hand^-^ot  before,  and 
not  at  after."  said  Nicholas,  quietly.  Mar- 
garet was  silenced  and  sad. 

«  About  the  wages  1"  said  Mr.Hale.  *' Youll 
not  be  offended,  j^t  I  tiiink  you  make  some 
sad  mistakes.  I  should  like  to  read  you 
some  remarks  in  a  book  I  have."  He  got  up 
and  went  to  his  book-shelves. 

"  Yo  needn't  trouble  yoursel',  sirv"  *ud 
Nieholas.  *^  Their  bodc-stuff  goes  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  t'other.  I  can  make  nought 
ont.  Afore  Hamper  and  me  had  this  split, 
th'  overlooker  telled  him  I  were  stirring  up 
th'  men  to  ask  fm*  higher  wages  ;  and  Hamper 
met  me  one  day  in  th'  vard.  He  had  a  thin 
book  i'  his  hand,  and  says  he,  ^Higgins, 
I'm  told  you're  one  of  those  damned  fools  that 
think  you  can  get  higher  wages  for  asking 
for  'em;  ay,  and  keep  'em  up  too,  when 
you've  forced  'em  up.  Now,  1 11  give  yo  a 
chance  and  try  if  yo've  imy  sense  in  yo. 
Here's  a  book  written  by  a  friend  o'  mine, 
and  if  yoli  read  it  yoll  see  how  wages  find 


their  own  level*,  without  either  mastera  or 
men  having  aught  to  do  with  them  j  excefit 
the  men  cut  their  own  throats  wi'  striking, 
like  the  confounded  noodles  they  aare.'  WelL 
now,  sir,  I  put  it  to  yo^  beinff  a  parson,  and 
having  been  in  the  preaching  un«,  and  havini^ 
had  to  try  and  bring  folk  o'er  to  what  yo 
thou^t  was  a  right  way  o'  thinking-^id  yo 
begin  by  calling  'em  fools  and  sudi  like,  <dr 
didnt  yo  rayther  give  'em  some  kind  words 
at  first  to  make  'em  ready  for  to  listen  and 
be  convinced,  if  they  could ;  and  in  yo'r 
preachinff  did  yo  stop  every  now  aad  then, 
and  say,  half  to  them  and  half  to  yo'rsel', '  But 
yo're  such  a  pack  o'  fools,  that  IVe  a  strong 
notion  it's  no  use  my  trying  to  put  sense 
into  yo  ? '  I  were  not  i'  th'  best  state^  I'll 
own,  for  taking  in  what  Hamper's  friend  had 
to  say— I  were  so  vexed  at  the  way  it  were  put 
to  me — ^but  I  thou^t,  *  Come,  I'll  see  what 
these  chaps  has  got  to  say,  and  try  if  it's  them 
or  me  that's  th'  noodle.'  So  I  took  th'  book 
and  tugged  at  it ;  but,  Lord  bless  yo.  it  went 
on  about  capital  and  labour,  ana  labour 
and  capital,  till  it  fair  sent  me  off  to  sleep. 
I  ne'er  could  rightly  fix  i'  my  mind  whum 
was  which  ;  and  it  spoke  on  'em  as  if  they 
was  vartues  or  vices  ;  and  what  I  wanted  for 
to  know  were  the  rights  o'  men,  whether 
they  were  rich  or  poor—«o  be  they  only 
were  men." 

<'  But  for  aU  tbat>"  said  Mr.  Hale,  <^amd 
granting  to  the  full  the  ofifenaiveuess,  tiie 
foUy,  the  unchrlstianness  of  Mr.  Hamperls 
way  of  speaking  to  you  in  recommending  his 
friend's  book,  yet  if  it  told  you  what  he  said  it 
did,  that  wages  find  their  own  level,  andtiist 
the  most  successful  strike  can  only  fovoe 
them  up  for  a  moment,  to  siidc  in  far  greater 
proportion  aiierwards  in  coBsequenoe  of  t^Mt 
very  strike,  the  book  would  have  toM  you 
the  truth." 

^  Well,  sir,^'  said  HiggiBS,  rather  doggedly ; 
**  it  might,  or  it  mi^t  not  There's  two 
opinions  go  to  settling  that  point.  But  si^ 
pose  it  was  truth  douUe  strong,  it  weve  «> 
truth  tomeifl  oouldna  takeitin.  TdioPttrnf 
there's  truth  in  yen  Latin  book  on  yoor 
Selves;  but  it's  gibbexaefa  and  not  troth  to 
me,  unless  I  know  the  meaning  o'  the  woi^ 
If  yo,  sir,  or  any  other  knowl^gable  patient 
man  come  to  me,  and^says  he'll  lam  me  what 
the  words  mean,  and  not  blow  me  up  if  Fm 
a  bit  stupid,  or  forget  how  one  thing  bangs 
on  another^why,  ib  time  I  may  a^t  ix>  see 
the  truth  of  it ;  or  I  may  not  ill  aot  fae 
bound  to  say  I  rimll  end  in  thinking  the  atmtb 
as  any  man.  And  I'm  not  one  who' think 
truth  can  be  shaped  out  in  words,  all  neiit 
and  clean,  as  th'  men  at  th'  foundry  cut  out 
sheet-iron.  Same  hones  won't  go  dowa  wi* 
every  one.  It'll  stick  here  i'  this  man's  throat, 
and  there  i'  t'other's.  Let  alone  tfaat^  when 
down,  it  may  be  too  strong  for  thb  one,  too 
weak  for  that  Folk  who  sets  up  to  doctor 
th'  world  wi'  their  truth,  must  suit  diffftt'ent 
for  different  minds  ^  and  be  a  bat  tender  in 
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th'  way  of  giving  it  too,  or  th*  poor  sick 
fools  may  spit  it  out  i*  their  £fice8.  Now 
Hamper  fir^  gi'es  m»  tb  box  on  my  ear,  and 
(hea  no  throws  his  big  bolus  at  me,  and  says 
lie  peohons  it  'II  do  me  no  good,  Tm  sneh  a 
foo^  bnt  there  it  is.*' 

**  I  wirii  some  of  the  kindest  and  wisest  of 
the  masters  would  meet  some  of  you  men, 
and  hare  a  good  talk  on  these  tlungs ;  it 
would,  surely,  be  the  best  way  of  getting  over 
your  difficulties,  which,  I  do  believe,  arise 
fi^emyonr  ignoraaee*— excuse  me,  Hr.  Hiffgins 
*— on  subjects  which  it  is  for  the  mutual  in- 
texest  of  both  masters  and  men  should  be 
well  ufiderstDod  by  both.  I  wonder" — (half 
to  his  daughter),  "  if  Mr.  Thornton  might  not 
be  induced  to  do  s«ch  a  thing  1  "* 

'^Bemember,  papa,"  said  she,  in  a  very 
low  voice,  ''what  he  said  one  day — about 
govemments,  you  know."  She  was  unwilling 
to  make  any  clearer  allusion  to  the  conversa- 
tion they  had  held  on  the  mode  of  governing 
work-people  —  by  giving  men  intelligence 
enough  to  rule  themselves,  or  by  a  wise  des- 
potism on  the  part  of.  the  master — for  she 
saw  that  Higgins  had  caught  Mr.  Thornton's 
name,  if  not  ute  whole  of  the  speech:  indeed, 
he  b^an  to  speak  of  him. 

'<  Thornton !  He>s  the  chap  that  wrote  off 
at  once  for  these  Irishers  ;  and  led  to  th*  riot 
that  rained  th'  strike.  Even  Hamper,  wi*  all 
his  bullying,  would  ha*  waited  a  while*<-but 
it's  &  word  and  a  blow  wi*  Thornton.  And, 
now,  when  th*  Union  would  ha*  thanked  him 
for  following  nn  th^  chase  after  Boucher,  and 
them  chaps  vrbo  went  right  again  our  com- 
maods^  it's  Tbormton  who  steps  forrard  and 
eooUy  says  that,  as  th*  strike's  at  an  eiid,he,  as 
party  injured,  doeen*t  want  to  press  the  charge 
aeaiai  the  rioters.  I  thought  he'd  had  moa» 
pluck.  I  thought  he*d  ha  carried  his  point, 
and  hard  his  wwaa^  in  an  open  way ;  but 
says  he  (one  in  court  tolled  me  his  very  words) 
^they  are  well  known ;  they  will  find  the 
Battnral  pumshment  o£  their  conduct,  in  the 
d^oolty  they  will  meet  wi'  in  getting  employ- 
ment. That  will  be  severe  enough.*  I  cmiy 
wish  they'd  ootched  Bouchsr»  and  had  him 
up  before  Hamper.  I  see  th*  oud  tiger  setting 
on  him  1  wohld  he  Jba'  let  him  off  i    Not  he  !  " 

'f  Mr.  ThomtofD  was  light,'*  said  Margaret. 
^Tou  are  angry  against  Boucher,  Nicholas  ; 
or  else  vou  would  be  the  first  to  see  that 
where  the  natural  pupaishment  would  be 
aevBre  enough  for  the  offence,  any  fieuiher 
pMoiahmeiM!  would  be  something  like  revenge." 

'^My  daughter  is  no  great  friend  of  Mr. 
Thornton's,**  said  Mr.  Hale,  smiling  at  Mai^ 
flaret ',  while  she,  as  red  as  any  carnation, 
begaa  to  work  with  double  diligenoe^  ''  but  I 
beueive  what  ahe  says  is  the  truth.  I  like 
him  for  it*" 

*^  Well,  mr  I  Tins  strike  has  been  a  weary 
pieoe  o*  business  to  me ;  and  yo*ll  not  wonder 
if  I'm  a  bit  put  out  wi'  seeing  it  fail,  just  for 
a  lew.  men^  who  would  na  soSbi  iu  silence, 
and  hou'd  out,  brave  and  firm." 


"  You  for^ ! "  said  Margaret  « I  don't 
know  much  of  Boucher ;  but  tht»  only  time  I 
saw  him  it  was  not  his  own  suffeinnes  he 
spoke  o^  but  those  of  his  sick  wife — ^his  little 
children." 

^  True !  but  he  were  not  made  of  iron  him- 
sel*.  He'd  ha'  cried  out  for  his  own  sorrows, 
next.    He  were  not  one  to  bear." 

**  How  came  he  into  the  Union  ? "  asked 
Margaret,  innocently.  "You  don't  seem  to 
have  had  much  respect  for  him  ;  nor  gained 
much  good  from  having  him  in." 

Higgins's  brow  clouded.  He  wbb  silent 
f(»r  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  said,  shortly 
emough: 

'^It's  not  for  me  to  speak  o'  th*  Union. 
What  they  does,  they  does.  Them  that  is  of 
a  trade  must  hang  together ;  and  if  they're 
not  willing  to  take  their  chance  along  wi'  th' 
rest,  th'  Union  has  ways  and  means." 

Mr.  Hale  saw  that  Higffins  was  vexed  at 
the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken,  and  was 
silent.  Not  so  Margaret^  though  she  saw 
Higgins's  feeling  as  dearly  as  he  did.  By 
instinct  she  felt,  that  if  he  could  but  1>e 
brought  to  express  himself  in  plain  words, 
something  clear  would  be  gained  on  which  to 
argue  for  the  right  and  thejust. 

"And  what  are  the  UQuon's  ways  and 
means  1 " 

He  looked  up  at  her,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
dogged  resistance  to  her  wish  for  informatidn. 
But  her  calm  face,  fixed  on  his,  patient  and 
trustful,  coinpelLed  him  to  answer. 

"Well!  If  a  man  doesn't  bdong  to  th* 
Union,  them  as  works  next  looms  has  orders 
not  to  speak  to  him — ^if  he's  sorry  or  ill  it's  a' 
the  same  ;  he's  out  o'  bottnds ;  he's  none  o* 
us  ;  he  comes  among  us,  he  works  among  us, 
but  he's  none  o'  us.  I*  some  places  them's 
fined  who  speaks  to  him.  Yo  try  that,  miss; 
try  living  a  year  or  two  among  them  as  looks 
away  if  yo  look  at  'em  ;  try  working  within 
two  yards  o'  crowds  o'  men  who  yo  kna# 
have  a  grinding  grudge  at  yo  in  their  hearts 
— to  whom  if  yo  say  yo'r  ^ad,  not  an  eye 
brightens,  nor  a  lip  moves, — to  whom  if  yo'r 
heart's  he^vy,  yo  can  never  say  nought,  be- 
cause they'll  ne'er  take  notice  on  your  sighs 
or  sad  looks  (and  a  man's  no  man  who'll 
groan  out  loud  'bout  folk  asking  him  what's 
the  matter  1 )— ^ust  yo  try  that,  miss— ten 
hours  for  three  hundred  days,  and  yo'U  know 
a  bit  what  th'  Union  is." 

**  Why !  '*  said  Margaret,  "  what  tyranny 
this  is!  Nay,  Higgins,  I  don't  care  one 
straw  for  your  anger*  I  know  you  can't  be 
angry  with  me  if  you  would,  and  I  most  tell 
YOU  the  truth :  that  I  never  read,  in  all  the 
history  I  have  read,  of  a  more  slow  lingering 
torture  than  this.  And  you  belong  to  i& 
Union  I  And  you  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
masters  1  ** 

"  Nay,"  said  Higgins,  **yo  may  say  what 
yo  like !  The  dea^'.  stand  between  yo  and 
every  angry  word  o'  mine*  D'ye  think  I  fop- 
get  who's  lying  there,  and  how  hoo  loved  yo  1 
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And  it's  th*  ixumUib  ae  has  made  uiatn,  if  th'' 
Union  is  a  sin.  Not  this  ffenention  niayb«, 
but  their  fathora  Their  mthers-  ground  our 
Others  to  the  y«t^  dost; — ^gcound  us  to 
powder  !  Parson !  I  reckon,  I've  beerd  my 
mother  read  out  a  text, '  The  fathers  have  eaten 
aour  grapes-  and  th'  children's  teeth,  are  set 
on  edge.*  It's  so  wi'  tiiem.  In  those  days  of 
sore  oppresraou  th'  Unions  began ;  it  were  a 
neoessitj.  It^s  a  neeessitj  now,  according  to 
me.  It's  a  withstanding  of  injustice,  past, 
present,  or  to  come.  It  may  be  like  war ; 
along  with  it  come  crimes ;  but  I  think  it 
wera  a  greater  crime  to  let  it  alone.  Our 
only  chance  is  binding  men  together  in  one 
common  interest ;  and  if  some  are  coinards 
and  some  are  fools,  they  main -come  along  and 
join  the  great  march,  whose  only  strength  is 
in  numbers." 

'^  Oh  !  "  said  Mr,  BJale,  sighing,  ^  your 
Union  in  itself  would  be  beautiful,  glorious, 
— it  would  be  Christianity  itself — 1£  it  were 
but  for  an  endwhieh  affected  the  good  of  all, 
instead  of  that  mueMy  of  one  daae  as  opposed 
to  another." 

''I  reckon  it's  time  for  me  to  be  goingv 
sir,"  said  Higgiue,  as-  the  dock  struck  ten. 

'^  Home  1 "  said  Margai«t,.yery  aoflly.  He 
understood  her,  and  took,  her  o£Eered  hand. 
"  Home,  miss.  Yo  may  trust  me,  tho*  I  am 
one  o'  th'  Union." 

"  I  do  trust  you  most  thoroug^y,  Nicholas." 

**  Stay ! "  said  Mi*.  Hale,  luirrying  to  the 
book-shelves.  "  Me.  Higsins !  I'm  sure  you'll 
join  us  in  family  prayer  1 

Higgins  looked  at  Margaret,  doubtfiilly. 
Her  gnaxre  sweet  eyes  met  his ;  there  was  no 
compulsion,  only  deep  interest  in  theoL 
He  did  not  speak,  but  he  kept  his  place. 

Margaret  the  Church  woman  ;  her  father  the 
Dissttiter ;  Hiffsins  the  Infidel ;  knelt  down, 
together.    It  did  them.  Jto  harm. 


PARIS  UPON  WHEELS. 


Thb  population  of  Paris  living  upon  wheels 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes*  In 
the  first  place  there  are  the  cabmen  who 
drive  the  vehicles  which  ply  for  hire  from 
their  public  stands  near  the  kerb  stone. 
These  are  drivers  of  voitures  de  place.  In 
the  second  place  there  are  the  drivers  of  the 
more  aristocratic  broughaon,  wfaidi  wait  for 
their  fare  under  private  gateway^  and  which 
have  all  the  appearance  without  entailing  the 
expense  of  a  private  cacriaga  These  are 
dnvezB  of  voitures  de  remise.  In  the  third 
place  there  are  the  drivevs  and  conductors  of 
oranibuseSi 

Of  this  population  upon  wheels  I  propose 
to  give  some  carious  details  which  are  not 
fanuliar,  I  believe,  to  Snglish  readers.  I 
shall  begin  with  the  hackney  cabmen,  their 
vehidea,  and  regulations. 

The  hackney  cabs  of  Paris  are  ninetsen 
himdred  and  ninety-nine  in  number.  Of  these 
not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  and  fbrt^Hsix 


are  in  eonstantuse;  They  are  ditftrib«ted'  iu 
seventy-four  stands.  They  aTO  Idie  property 
of  seven  or  eight  companies  or  administn^ 
tions,  whose  head-quarters  are  tiie  Barr^re 
du  Ccmibat,  the  Barridre  de  la-  YiUete,  aad 
the  Barridre  du  Maine.  Each-  two-horee  cab 
has  a  reserve  of  two-  heroes :  each:  one-horae 
cab  gives  emplojrment  to  ifm^  qna^brupeds. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  hackney  cab  horses- of 
Pacis  are  six  thousand  strong.  They  are 
generally  worn-out  cavalry  sfce^bi,  bought  fbr 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  frauoa 
The  &re8  of  these  cabs  ywpj  fi-om  one  fnmt 
two  sous  to  one  franc  and  a  half  the  journey 
— between  any  two  points  within  theBavridres. 
To  these  fares  should  be  added  tlie  pourfoeir6 
which  the  traveller  is  expected  to  grve  to  <^ 
cabmam  This  pourboire  system  may  be 
noticed  as  the  worst  feature  of  any  systoir  ef 
s«Tioe  in  Paria  A  lady  orders  a.  osip  to  be 
sent  home — the  boy  who  cM^ries  it  begs- a 
pourboire:  a  pastrycook  sends-  a  tart  fcft 
dinner;  invariably  his  smart  apprentice' adiM 
for  a  few  sous ;  and  very  sulkily  t^e  shoe*- 
maker's  lad  turns  from  your  apnartment  should 
you  fiiil  to  reward  him,  for  carrying  his 
master'ff  goods,  with  a  trifiing  gratuity.  Bat 
the  Paris  cabman,  particularly,  may  be  re- 
marked for  his  rapacity  in  the  matter  of 
poarboires* 

The  aspirant  for  the  honours  and  gains  <^ 
a-  cabman's  seat  in  Paris-must  serv«  an  appren^ 
ticeship.  He  is  compelled,  by  the  police  regn* 
lations  of  the  capital  to  spend  a  month  upon 
a  coaoh4>ox  with  a  cabman  who  knows  the 
streets  well.  Having  done  this,  he  must  pre*' 
sent  himself  at  the  Prefbeture  of  Police  for 
examination.  He  is  required  to  know  the 
byways  of  Paris'  thorou^ly.  Should  this 
knowledge  fall  him  he  is  not  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  oondueting  people  from  the 
Louvre  to  tdie  Madeleine  by  the  way  of  the 
Quai  Voltaire.  But,  having  pMsed  hie^  exa- 
mination he  has  not  won  his  seat.  Before 
be  can  get  even  a  tumbledown  cabriolet 
miloiyl,  he  must  deposit  one  hundred  francs 
ae  guarantee  with  his  masters  ;  and  he  mnsi 
be  prepared  with*  a  second  hundred  francs  to 
be  invested  in  the  pat«chase  of  his  livery. 
This  livery  generally  consists  of  a  black 
glazed  hat,  bound  with  a  gay  riband ;  a  bright 
blue  frock  coat^  a  seariet  waist^nxit,  and  blue 
trowsers.  Thus  equipped,  he  mounts  the  cab 
box  in  the  morning,  and  departs  for  his 
appointed  cab  stand,  there  to  wait  the  nod  of 
the  passers-by.  His^ay  is  three  francs  a  dfef^ 
and  he  ie  supposed  to  carry  home  all  he  gains. 
In  addition  to  hui  salary  he  is  allowed  to* 
pester  his  customers  for  pomrboin&s ;  and  ff 
is  estimated  that  these  contributions  usmtUy 
raise  his  daily  earnings  to  five  fVancs;  Whe- 
ther he  occasionally  puts  a  &re  into  hw 
own  pocket  is  a  question  which  I  leave  with 
his  conscience.  It  is  oertain  that  he  ir 
narrowly  watched ,  l^at  the  Way  to  stolen 
wealth  is  dlfiicult;  since  each  stand  has  its- 
appointed   chef^    and   underMshef,   who   are 
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ohasgtd,  by  tiM  polios,  with  t^e  dat^  of 
aaeordiag  the  departure  sod  arrival  of  every 
«ab  upon  the  staiui ;  and)  a»  empty  eafoa  are 
not  allowed  to  linger,  oiv  a»the  Parieiaiis  ba^e 
it,  "  maimnd  *'  idbont  iAke  streets^  but  must 
proQsed  diieot  to  the  nearest  stand  when 
they  have  dischoiged  their&re,  the  difficulty 
ia-  ob^iDUS,  especaally  as  maranding  entaik-  a 
fine  of  fifteen  francs  in.  eadi  inetaiice.  The 
ehef  may  be  noticed  ensconced  in  a^  little  box 
about  the  sise  of  a  turnpike  house  neap  every 
stand.  Fsom  his  little  window  he  notices  the 
axiivab  and  departures;  an^  by  his  oloek 
paasengeni  are  able  to  see  the  time  at  which 
they  take  a  cab,  should  they  wish  to  hire  it 
hy  the  hour.  These  chefs  and  mndep-cfaels 
are  paid  by  the  police — the  former  receiving 
between  eight  hundred  and  one  thousajid 
fioancs  a  year ;  and  the  latter  thirty  sous  a 
day.  The  nndep-chef  makes  up  hia  iaoome 
by  looking  after  the  interests  ot  the  oabm^ft 
while  they  are  amxising  themselres  in  the 
nearest  wdne-ahop ;  for  which,  duty  he  receives 
oooasional  pourboires. 

The  cabman  of  Paris  is  severely  watched 
by  the  police ;  and  he  is>  generally  a  surly 
fallow,  upon  whom  slight  puniahment  would 
possibly  have  little  eSecU  He  is  certainly 
either  a  Norman  or  a  Savoyard— just  as  cor^ 
tiunly  as  the  water-carrier  is  an  Auvei^grnat. 
For  the  first  oomplaint  made  against  him  of 
extortion  or  in^p^iinence  he  is  fined,  and  his 
badge  is  taken  from  him  for  four  days.  The 
fe|>etition  of  misconduct:  speedily  entails 
dismissal  from  the  oab^box  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand  the  police  reward  honest  cab^ 
men  who  resist  temptation,  and  carry  to  the 
Pi^cture  goods  or  money  they  may  find 
in  their  vehicles.  The  names  of  these  honest 
awn  is  placarded  publicly  upon  all  the  cab- 
stand boxes  for  the  admiratiou  of  the  pass^rs- 
bj»  This-  honour  is  likely  to  stimulate  the 
men  to  do  their  duty :  to  reward  also  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  bound  to  punislu  In 
ei^^iteen  hundred  and  fifty^ree,  thus  stimiir 
lated,  the  cabmen  of  Paris  carried,  in  bank 
notes  and  coin,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  hun* 
dred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  and  sixl^ 
fi»nc8  to  the  Prefecture. 

The  common  cabs  and  cabriolets  of  Paris 
are  siipassed  in  numbers  and  in  the  elegance 
of  their  appointments  by  those  weli-known 
vehicles  in  which  sly  lovers  repair  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulo^e;  in  which  people  wishing  to 
make  an  mipression  eo  their  rounds  to  leave 
their  cards;  and  in  which  lorettes  dinplay  the 
last  fashions.  So  brisk  is  the  busineas  of 
love^  and  show,  and  vanity,  that  ample  busi- 
ness is  fonnd  within  the  fortifications  for  &vb 
thousand  six  hundsed  and  eerventy-ene  of 
these  carriages.  They  closely^  resemble  the 
doctor's  brougham  of  suburban  London.  They 
are  driven  by  well-dressed  coachmen,  who  get 
only  two  tiraucs  and  a  half  daily  from  their  mas- 
ters, because  the  pourboire  for  the  driver  of  a 
remise  exceeds  that  ecpected  by  the  common 
cabman.  TenaonS|  foxinstancs,  i»aa  ordinary 


nourbeire  to  a  remise  driver.  The  single 
orougham  msj  be  had  tor  one  f^nc  fifteen 
sous  per  hour ;  the  cabriolets  of  the  remise 
class  cost  one  A*aTic  and  a  half  per-hour ;  and 
t^o  cai^faes,  which  are  el^ant  open  vehicles 
carrying  four  persons,  charge  two  francs  per 
hour.  These  well-eppointed  hackney  car- 
riages are  also  let  out  by  the  hour  for 
two  francs  and  a  half ;  or  for  the  month  at 
about  five  hundred  francs,  with  a  pourboire 
of  twenty-five  francs  ft)r  the  driver.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  not  more  thim  four  hundred  of 
these  carriages  in  Paris.  But  within  this  time 
the  social  aspect  ot  Parts  has  changed  con- 
siderably. Every  year  the  number  of  visitors 
increases ;  every  year  the  Bourse  counts  new 
ladcy  adventurers;  every  year  some  fresh 
impulse  is  given  to  the  commerce  of  the 
capital ;  and  thus  every  year  more  people 
are  ready  to  pass  from  the  convenience  of  the 
cab-stand  to  the*  more  aristocratic  vehicle 
which  rests  under  a  gateway.  The  man  who 
can  now  aflbrd  to  mne  at  Vachette's  drives 
thither  in  a  remise  ;  forgetting,  if  he  can,  the 
less  sunny  hours,  when  it  was  a  treat  to 
rumble  to  a  Barridre  once  a  week  in  the 
rickety  miloid,  ft)r  the  advantage  of  a  cheap 
repast.  A  recent  IVench  writer  on  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  assures  his  readers  that  French 
countesses,  who  drive  past  the  Madrid  at  the 
fashionable  hour  in  their  own  gay  carriages, 
finequant  the  more  lonely  avenues  of  the  wood 
in  a  remise  during  the  evening,  accompanied 
by  their  lovers,  and  with  the  curtains  down. 

It  may  be  remarked  as  a  characteristic  of 
ihe  common  Paris  cabmen,  and  the  drivers  of 
the  remise,  that  they  do  their  work  with  a 
listlessness,  iHiich  has  something  saucy  in  it. 
They  loll  upon  their  boxes  ;  plant  their  feet 
npon  the  board  before  them ;  let  the  reins 
hang  looselv  upon  the  horse's  back ;  glance 
sulkily  to  the  right  and  left;  and  stop  the 
vehicle  in  obedience  to  yonr  request  without 
either  looking  at  you  or  moving  from  the 
comfortable  position.  Ask  them  Tor  change, 
and  they  slowlv  proceed  to  gain  the  perpen- 
dicular, dirag  the  heavy  leather  purse  trom 
their  pocket,  pause  to  exhibit  the  nicety  of 
the  art  of  expectoration;  place  your  five-franc 
piece  between  their  teeth,  and  then  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  minutes,  enlivened  by 
sundry  guttural  expressions  of  annoyance, 
manage  to  drop  the  full  change  into  your 
hand.  Give  them  a  pourboire  of  ten  centimes 
only  and  they  will  receive  it  and  deposit  it 
in  their  bag  without  appearing  to  notice  yonr 
existence  ;  but  if  wm  require  to  be  thanked 
you  must  invest  at  least  twenty-five  centimes. 
The  cabmen  of  Paris,  it  must  be  allowed,  have 
neither  the  low  vocabulary  nor  the  insolent 
menaces  of  the  London  tribe ;  but  they  have 
a  saucy,  contenoptuous  manner,  which  is 
equally  galling.  They.say  very  little,  because 
they  know  that  every  oath  may  cost  them  a 
round  twenty  fhtncs  ;  but  you  can  see  that  it 
is  only  the  fear  of  police  interference  that 
restrains  them. 
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I  have  yet  to  notice  the  third  daas  into 
which  the  Paris  population  upon  wheels 
naturally  divides  itself.  As  a  rule  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  the  omnibus  conductors 
of  Paris  are  a  better  class  of  men  than  those 
who  attend  to  the  doors  of  the  people's 
carriages  in  London.  They  never  push  passen- 
gers into  their  vehicle,  and  give  the  driver 
notice  to  proceed  before  people  are  seated ; 
they  never  try  to  cram  more  than  the  proper 
number  into  tiie  carriage.  They  are  civil  to 
gentlemen— extremely  courteous  and  respect- 
ful to  ladies.  They  never  shout  along  the 
road  for  passengers ;  but  wwt  quietlv  watch- 
ing till  they  are  hailed.  They  are  all  dressed 
alike.  They  wear  caps  ribbed,  and  drawn 
out  like  accordions ;  short  jackets  with  gay 
buttons,  and  blue  trowsers. 

During  the  progress  of  the  vehicle  they  are 
usually  occupied  with  their  acoounts ;  and 
correspondance  tickets,  which  they  have  by 
them  systematised  and  always  convenient. 
Indeed  the  writing  and  bookkeeping  of  a 
Paris  conductor  appears  to  be  his  chief  em- 
ployment. They  are  well  checked,  so  that 
robbery  of  the  employer  is  a  difficult  matter. 
The  dial  which  is  at  the  end  of  every  Paris 
omnibus,  indicates  the  number  of  passengers 
within.  As  each  person  enters,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  conductor  to  advance  the 
hand  of  the  dial  one  point.  It  is  known  to 
all  the  passengers  that  this  is  his  duty,  and 
should  he  neglect  it,  the  fact  is  known  to  all 
within  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
be  reported  at  the  next  bureau  before  which 
the  vehicle  stops.  Again,  the  conductor  is 
liable  to  a  visit  at  anv  moment  from  an 
inspector ;  and  should  this  official  find  that 
the  number  of  passengers  within  is  not  marked 
upon  the  dial,  a  fine  of  five  francs  is  at  once 
inflicted.  The  repetition  of  the  offence  quickly 
leads  to  dismissal.  Of  the  omnibus  driver, 
with  his  chrome-yellow  hat,  I  have  nothing 
to  remark,  save  that  he  is  paid  a  salary  of 
three  francs  a  day ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to 
deposit  a  guarantee  of  one  hundred  francs 
with  his  master.  The  pay  of  the  conductor 
is  also  three  francs  a  day  ;  and  he  is  obliged 
not  only  to  purchase  his  own  livery,  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  francs,  but  also  to  deposit 
two  hundred  francs,  as  a  guarantee,  with  his 
master.  Thus  the  conductor  must  be  able  to 
command  three  hundred  fitmcs  before  he  can 
find  work — a  sufficiently  heavy  tax  upon  so 
limited  a  salary.  There  is  a  comfort,  however, 
that  the  Paris  conductor  enjoys,  which  would 
be  ffratefull^  acknowledg^ed  by  the  London 
conductor — it  is  the  projecting  roof  which 
screens  him  from  sun  and  rain. 

There  are  no  less  than  four  hundred  omni- 
buses plying  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  giving 
work  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  horses. 
These  vehicles  all  work  harmoniously  together ; 
and  by  their  system  of  correspondance,  a  pas- 
senger canffo  from  any  point  to  any  part  of  the 
capitaL  ^re  passengers  wait  in  winter  by 
a  comfortable  fire,  until  the  official  in  attend- 


ance informs  them  that  the  omnibus  proceed- 
ing to  or  in  correspondence  with  tne  point 
they  wish  to  reach  is  at  the  door.  Nor  need 
they  crowd  to  the  omnibus.  On  entering  the 
waiting-room  the  chef  inquires  where  voa 
wish  to  go.  Your  reply  produces  a  number. 
If  you  are  the  first  applicant  in  the  waiting- 
room  for  your  omnious  you  have  number 
one.  This  ticket  entitles  you  to  enter  the 
omnibus  on  its  arrival  before  any  other  pas- 
senger who  may  come  after  you.  Thus 
pushing  and  scrambling  are  unavailing ;  for, 
as  the  omnibus  draws  up,  the  chef  places 
himself  at  the  door,  and  receives  the  tickets 
from  the  holders,  in  regular  rotation  as  they 
take  their  seats.  And  how  commodious  thees 
seats  are !  Every  passenger  has  a  comfortable 
arm  chair,  with  room  to  stretch  his  legs 
without  annoying  his  opposite  neighbour. 
There  is  ample  space  also  between  the  tallest 
passenger's  hat  and  the  roof.  Let  me  add 
that  this  commodious  carriage  is  lighted  hy 
two  powerful  lanterns  which  en^le  any 
person  present  to  read  comfortably.  The 
general  fare,  for  any  distance  within  the 
barridres,  is  six  sous ;  but  there  are  omnibuses 
which  run  from  the  Barridre  de  TEtoile  to 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  for  three  sous !  I 
may  add  that  the  men  who  govern  the  wut- 
ing  rooms  are  paid  eight  hundred  imnoB  a 
year — ^an  income  which  they  contrive  to  in- 
crease by  selling  perfumes  and  other  light 
articles. 

To  the  foregoing  notes  concerning  Paris 
upon  wheels,  I  may  add  that  in  Paris  the 
hackney  carriages  are  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  police.  The  horses  are  inspected  ;  the 
cleanliness  of  the  vehicles  is  insured.  Even 
the  genteel  remises  are  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  municipal  body.  On  the  fiat 
Tuesday  of  every  month  the  police  inspectors 
aasemble  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  and  the 
remises  of  Paris,  having  formed  a  line — which 
often  extends  to  the  Tiiileries — pass  sloidy 
before  them  :  each  vehicle  undergoing  a  vigi- 
lant inspection,  inside  and  out,  as  it  passes  : 
the  height  and  Inreadth  of  every  seat  being 
duly  measured.  Those  which  are  found  de£ 
cient  in  any  essential  are  turned  back,  and 
are  not  suffered  to  ply  for  hire  before  tiiey 
have  undergone  proper  repairs.  Thus  Paris 
on  wheels  includes  a  thoroughly  regulated 
body  of  people  ;  and  is  drawn  by  weU  fed  if 
not  elegant  horses.  The  result  is  that  all 
people  may  ride  in  comfort  and  securi^. 
The  pace  is  undoubtedly  slow,  but  the  pro- 
gress is  more  than  equally  sure. 
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THE  LOST  AKCTIC  VOYAGEES. 

"We  resume  our  subject  of  last  week. 

The  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  ship- 
wrecked men,  in  Don  Juan,  will  rise  into 
most  minds  as  our  topic  presents  itself. 
It  is  founded  (so  far  as  such  a  writer 
as  Btron  may  choose  to  resort  to  fEicts,  in  aid 
of  what  he  knows  intuitively'),  on  several  real 
cases.  Blioh's  undecked-boat  navigation, 
after  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty ;  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  Centaur,  the  Peggy,  the 
.Pandora,  the  Juno,  and  the  Thomas  ;  had 
been,  amons  other  similar  narratives,  atten- 
tively read  by  the  poet. 

In  Blights  case,  though  the  endurances  of 
all  on  board  were  extreme,  there  was  no 
movement  towards  the  "  last  resource."  And 
Uiis,  though  Bligh  in  the  memorable  voyage 
which  showed  his  knowledge  of  navigation  to 
be  as  good  as  his  temper  was  bad  (which  is 
very  high  praise),  could  only  serve  out,  at  the 
best,  "  about  an  ounce  of  pork  to  each  per- 
son," and  was  fain  to  wei^h  the  allowance  of 
bread  against  a  pistol  bullet,  and  in  the  most 
urgent  need  could  only  administer  wine  or 
rum  by  the  teaspoonful.  Though  the  neces- 
sities of  the  party  were  so  great,  that  when  a 
stray  bird  was  caught,  its  olood  was  poured 
into  the  mouths  of  three  of  the  people  who 
were  nearest  death,  and  "  the  body,  with  the 
entrails,  beak,  ana  feet,  was  divided  into 
eighteen  shares."  Though  of  a  captured 
dolphin  there  was  ''  issued  about  two  ounces, 
including  the  offals,  to  each  person  ; "  and 
though  the  time  came^  when,  in  Blights 
words,  "there  was  a  visible  alteration  for 
the  worse  in  many  of  the  people  which 
excited  great  apprehensions  in  me.  Ex- 
treme weakness,  swelled  legs,  hollow  and 
chastly  countenances,  with  an  apparent  de- 
bility of  understanding,  seemed  to  me  the 
melancholy  presages  of  approaching  disso- 
lution." 

The  Centaur,  man-of-war,  sprung  a  leak  at 
sea  in  very  heavy  weather ;  was  perceived, 
after  great  labour,  to  be  fast  settUng  down 
by  the  head ;  and  was  abandoned  by  the 
captain  and  eleven  others,  in  the  puinace. 
They  were  "  in  a  leaky  boat,  with  one  of  the 
gunwales  stove,  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
Western  Ocean  ;  without  compass,  quadrant, 
or  sail :  wanting  great  coat  or  cloak  ;  all  very 


thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  with  a 
great  sea  running."  They  had  "  one  biscuit 
divided  into  twelve  morsels  for  breakfast, 
and  the  same  for  dinner;  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  broke  off  with  the  cork  in  it,  served 
for  a  glass ;  and  this  filled  with  water  was 
the  allowance  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  each 
man."  This  misery  was  endured,  without 
any  refeir^nce  whatever  to  the  last  resource, 
for  fifteen  days :  at  the  expiration  of  whiidi 
time,  they  happily  made  land.  Observe  the 
captain's  words,  at  the  height.  **  Our  suffer- 
ings were  now  as  great  as  human  strength 
could  bear;  but,  we  were  convinced  that 
good  spirits  wei*e  a  better  support  than 
great  oodily  strength ;  for  on  this  day 
Thomas  Mathews,  quartermaster,  perished 
from  hunger  and  cold.  On  the  day  before,  he 
had  complained  of  want  of  slrength  in  his 
throat,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  swallow  his 
morsel,  and  in  the  night  grew  delirious  and 
died  without  a  groan."  What  were  their 
reflections  ?  That  they  could  support  life  on 
the  body  1  "As  it  became  next  to  certainty 
that  we  should  all  perish  in  the  same  manner 
in  a  day  or  two,  it  was  somewhat  comfort^ 
able  to  reflect  that  dyin^  of  hunger  was  not 
so  dreadful  as  our  imagmations  had  repre- 
sented." 

The  Pandora,  frigate,  was  sent  out  to  Ota- 
heite,  to  bring  home  for  trial  such  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty  as  could  be  found 
upon  the  island.  In  Eudeavour  Straits,  on 
her  homeward  voyage,  she  struck  upon  a 
reef;  was  got  off,  by  great  exertion ;  but  had 
sustained  such  damage,  that  she  soon  heeled 
over  and  went  down.  One  hundred  and  ten 
persons  escaped  in  the  boats,  and  entered  on 
"  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage."  The  daily 
allowance  to  each,  was  a  musket-ball  weight 
of  bread,  and  two  small  wineglasses  of  water. 
"  The  heat  of  the  sun  and  reflexion  of  the 
sand  became  intolerable,  and  the  quantity  of 
salt  water  swallowed  by  the  men  created  the 
most  parching  thirst ;  excruciating  tortures 
were  endured,  and  one  of  the  men  went  mad 
and  died."  Perhaps  this  body  was  devoured  1 
No.  "  The  people  at  length  neglected  weighings 
their  slenaer  allowance,  their  mouths  be- 
coming so  parched  that  few  attempted  to  eat; 
and  what  was  not  claimed,  was  returned  to 
the  general  stock."  They  were  a  fine  crew 
(bat  not  so  fine  as  FrankUn's),  and  in  a  state 
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of  high  discipline.    Only  this  one  death  oc- 
curred, and  all  the  rest  wei'e  saved. 

The  Juno,  a  rotten  and  unseaworthy  ship, 
Bailed  from  Rangoooi  for  Madras,  with  a  cai^go 
of  teak-wood.  She  had  been  oat  three  weeks, 
and  had  already  struck  upon  a  sandbank  and 
sprung  a  leak,  which  the  crew  imperfoctly 
stopp^,  when  she  became  a  wreck  in  a 
tremendous  storm.  The  second  mate  and 
others,  including  the  captain's  wife,  climbed 
into  the  mizen-top,  and  made  themselves  fast 
to  the  rigging.  The  second  mate  is  the  nar- 
rator of  tlieir  distresses,  and  opens  them  with 
this  remarkable  avowal.  "We  saw  that  we 
might  remain  on  the  wreck  till  oarried  off  b^ 
famine,  the  most  frightful  shape  in  whi<m 
death  could  appear  to  as.  I  confess  it  was 
my  intention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest,  to 
prolong  my  existence  by  the  only  means  tbftt 
seemed  likely  to  occur— mating  the  flesh  of 
any  whose  life  might  terminate  before  my 
own.  But  this  idea  we  did  not  communicate, 
or  even  hint  to  each  other,  until  long  after- 
wards ;  except  once,  that  the  gunner,  a 
Soman  Catholic,  asked  md  if  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  sin  in  having  reconrse  to  such  an 
e9q)edient."  Now,  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed,  with  this  beginning,  that  the  wreck 
of  the  Juno  furnishes  some  awful  instances 
of  the  "last,  resource"  of  the  Esquimaux 
stories.  Not  one.  But,  perhaps  no  unhappy 
creature  died,  in  this  mizen-top  where  the 
second  mate  was  ?  Half  a  dozen,  at  least, 
died  there;  and  the  body  of  one  Lascar 
getting  entangled  in  the  rigging,  «o  that  the 
survivors  in  their  great  w^uuiess  could  not 
for  some  time  release  it  and  throw  it  over- 
board— which  was  their  manner  of  disposing 
of  the  other  bodies — hung  there,  for  two  <w 
three  days.  It  is  worthy  of  all  attention, 
that  as  the  mate  grew  weaker,  the  terrible 
phantom  which  had  been  in  his  mind  at  first 
(as  it  might  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  any 
other  person,  not  actuallv  in  the  extremity 
imagined),  grew  paler  and  more  remote.  At 
firsts  he  f^t  sullen  and  irritable;  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  day  he  bad'  a  refreshing 
sleep,  di-eamed  of  his  father,  a  country  cler- 
gyman, thought  that  he  was  adminuBteruag 
the  Sacrament  to  him,  and  drew  the  cup 
away  when  he  stretched  oat  his  hand  to  take 
it.  He  chewed  canvas,  lead,  any  subetance 
he  could  find — would  hare  eaten  his  shoes, 
earlv  in  his  misery,  bat  that  he  wore  none. 
Aud  yet  he  says,  and  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
his  story  too,  "After  all  that  I  suffered,  I 
believe  it  fell  short  of  the  idea  I  had  formed 
of  wliiit  would  probably  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  a  situation  as  that  to  which 
we  were  reduced.  I  had  read  or  heard  that 
no  person  coald  live  without  food,  beyond  a 
fow  days  ;  and  whcm  several  had  elapsed,*  I 
was  astonished  at  my  having  existed  so  long, 
and  concluded  that  every  sacoeeding  day 
must  be  the  last  I  sxpeoted,  as  the  affonies 
of  death  approached,  that  we  should  be 
isaring  the  flesh  Xiom  each  otlier*s  bonss.'* 


Later  still,  he  adds  :  **  I  can  give  very^ 
account  of  the  rest  of  the  time.    The  a 
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tion  of  hunger  was  lost  in  that  of  weaknt^^e^ '» 
and  when  I  could  get  a  auraly  of  fresh  wat^^^? 
I  was  comparatively  easy.  When  land  wasS^ 
at  last  descried,  he  had  become  too  indifferent  ^ 
to  raise  his  head  to  look  at  it,  aud  continued  i 
lying  in  a  dull  and  drowsy  state,  much  as 
Adiun  the  interpreter  lay,  with  Franklin  at 
his  side. 

The  Peggy  was  an  Ameidcan  sloop^  sailing 
home  from  the  Azores  to  New  York.  She 
encountered  j^reat  distress  of  weather,  ran 
short  of  provision,  and  at  length  had  no  food 
on  board,  and  no  water,  "  except  about  two 
gallons  which  remained  dirty  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cask."  The  crew  ate  a  cat  they  had  on 
board,  the  leather  from  the  pumps,  their 
buttons  and  their  shoes,  the  candles  and  the 
oil.  Hien,  they  went  aft,  and  down  into  the 
captain's  cabin,  and  said  they  wanted  him  to 
see  lots  fairly  drawn  who  should  be  killed  to 
feed  the  rest.  The  captain  refusing  with 
horror,  they  went  forwara  again,  contrived  to 
make  the  lot  fall  on  a  negro  whom  they  had 
on  boards  shot  him,  fried  a  part  of  him  for 
sapper,  and  pickled  the  rest>  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  head  and  fingers  which  they  threw 
overboard.  The  greediest  man  among  them, 
dying  raving  mad  on  the  thh^  day  after  this 
event,  they  threw  his  body  into  the  sea — it 
would  seem  because  they  feared  to  derive  a 
contagion  of  madness  from  it,  if  they  ate  it* 
]  Nine  days  having  elapsed  in  all  since  the 
I  negro's  death,  and  they  being  without  food 
I  again,  they  went  below  once  more  aud 
repeated  their  proposal  to  the  captain  ^who 
lay  weak  and  ill  in  his  cot,  having  oeen 
unable  to  endure  the  mere  thought  of  touch- 
ing the  negro's  remains),  that  he  should  see 
lots  fairly  drawn.  As  he  had  no  security  but 
that  they  would  manage,  if  he  still  refused, 
that  the  lot  should  fall  on  hun,  he  consented. 
It  fell  on  a  foremast-man,  who  was  the 
favourite  of  the  whole  ship.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  die,  and  chose  the  man  who  nad 
shot  the  negro,  to  be  his  executioner.  While 
he  was  yet  living,  the  cook  made  a  fire  in  the 
galley ;  but,  they  resolved,  when  all  was  ready 
for  his  death,  that  the  fire  should  be  put  oat 
again,  and  that  the  doomed  foremast-man 
should  live  until  an  hour  before  noon 
next  day;  after  which  tliey  went  once  more 
into  the  captain's  cabin,  and  begged  him  to 
read  prayers,  with  supplications  that  a  sail 
might  heave  in  sight  before  the  appointed 
time.  A  sail  was  seen  at  about  eight 
o'clock  next  morning,  and  they  were  taken 
off  the  wreck. 

Is  there  any  ciroumstance  in  this  case  to 
separate  it  from  the  others  already  described, 
and  from  the  case  of  the  lost  Arctic  voyagers  1 
Let  Uie  reader  judge.  The  ship  was  ladea 
with  wine  and  bran^.  The  crew  were  inoe»- 
santly  drunk  from  the  first  hour  of  their 
oalamities  falling  upon  them.  They  were 
not  sober,  even  at  the  moment  when  they 
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proposed  the  drawing  of  lots.  They  were 
with  difficulty  resti-aiued  from  making  them- 
selves wildly  intoxicated  while  the  strange 
«idl  bore  down  to  their  rescue.  And  the 
mate,  who  should  have  been  the  exemplar  and 
preserver  of  discipline,  was  so  drunk  after 
all,  that  he  bad  no  idea  whatever  of  any- 
thuig  that  had  happened,  and  was  rolled  into 
the  boffiit  which' saved  his  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  Thomas,  the  surgeon 
bled  the  man  to  death  on  whom  the  lot  fell, 
and  his  remains  were  eaten  ravenously.  The 
details  of  this  shipwreck  are  not  within  our 
reach ;  but,  we  confidently  assume  the  crew 
to  have  been  of  an  inferior  class. 

The  useful  and  accomplished  Sm  John 
Babrow,  remarking  that  it  is  but  too  well 
established  "  that  men  in  extreme  cases  ka'ee 
destmyed  each  other  for  the  sake  of  appeasing 
hunger,'*  instances  the  English  ship  the 
Nautilus  and  the  French  ship  the  Medusa. 
Let  us  look  into  the  circumstances  of  these 
two  shipwrecks. 

The  Nautilus,  sloop  of  war,  bound  for 
England  with  despatches  from  the  Dardan- 
elles, struck,  one  dark  and  stormy  January 
nighty  on  a  coral  rock  in  the  Mediterranean, 
jmd  soon  broke  up.  A  number  of  the  crew 
got  upon  the  rock,  which  scarcely  rose  above 
the  water,  and  was  less  than  four  hundred 
yards  long,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
broad.  On  the  fourth  day — they  having  been  in 
the  meantime  hailed  by  some  of  their  comrades 
who  had  eot  into  a  small  whale-boat  which 
was  hanging  over  the  ship's  quarter  when 
Ai&  struck ;  and  also  knowing  that  boat  to 
have  made  for  some  fishermen  not  far  off— 
tiiese  shipwrecked  people  ate  the  body  of  a 
young  man  who  had  died  some  hours  before  : 
notwithstanding  that  Sir  John  Barrow^s 
words  would  rather  imply  that  they  killed 
some  unfortunate  person  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  surely  after  what  we  have  just  seen 
of  the  extent  of  hnman  endurance  nnder 
similar  circumstances,  we  know  this  to 
be  an  exceptional  and  uncommon  case.  It 
may  likewise  be  argued  that  few  of  the 
people  on  the  rock  can  bav^e  eaten  of 
this  fearful  food;  for,  the  survivors  were 
iifty  in  number,  and  were  not  taken  off 
until  the  sixth  day  and  the  eating  of  no 
ether  body  is  mentioned,  though  many  per- 
sons died. 

We  come  then,  to  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa, 
of  which  there  is  a  lennrthened  French  account 
by  two  surviving  members  of  the  crew,  which 
was  very  indifferently  translated  into  English 
some  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  She  sailed 
from  France  for  Senegal,  in  company  with 
three  other  vessels,  and  had  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  souls  on  board,  including 
A  number  of  soldiers.  She  got  among  shoa£ 
and  stranded,  a  fortnight  after  her  de- 
parture from  Aix  Roads.  After  scenes  of 
tremendous  confusion  and  dismay,  the  people 
at  length  took  to  the  boats,  and  to  a  raft 
made  /of  topmasts,  yards,  and  other  stout 


spars,  strongly  kshed  together.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  mortals  were  crammed  together  on 
the  raftL  of  whom  only  fifteen  remained  to 
be  saved  at  the  end  of  thirteen  days.  The 
raft  has  become  the  ship,  and  may  always  be 
understood  to  be  meant  when  the  wreck  of 
the  Medusa  is  in  question. 

Upon  this  raft,  every  conceivable  and  in- 
conceivable horror,  possible  under  the  cilr- 
cumstances,  took  plaoe.  It  was  shamefully 
deserted  by  the  boats  (though  the  land  was 
within  fifteen  leagues  at  that  time),  and  it 
was  so  deep  in  tne  water  that  those  who 
clung  to  it,  fore  and  aft,  were  always  im- 
mersed in  the  sea  to  their  middles, 'and  it 
was  only  out  of  the  water  amidships.  It  had 
a  pole  iov  a  mast,  on  which  the  top-gallant 
sail  of  the  Medusa  was  hoisted.  It  rocked 
and  rolled  violently  with  every  wave,  so  that 
even  in  the  dense  crowd  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  without  holding  on«  Withm  the  first 
few  hours,  people  were  washed  off  by  dozens, 
flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  were  stifled  in 
the  press,  and,  getting  entangled  among  the 
spars,  rolled  lifeless  to  and  fro  under  foot. 
There  was  a  cask  of  wine  upon  it  which  was 
secretly  broached  by  the  soldiera  and  sailors, 
who  drank  themselves  so  mad,  that  they  re- 
solved to  cut  the  cords  asunder,  and  send  the 
whole  living  freight  to  perdition.  They  were 
headed  by  ''an  Asiatic,  and  soldier  in  a 
colonial  regiment :  of  a  colossal  stature,  with 
short  curled  hair,  an  extremely  large  nose, 
an  , enormous  mouth,  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  hideous  air.*'  Him,  an  officer  cast  into  the 
sea;  upon  which,  his  comrades  made  a  chaise 
at  the  officer,  threw  him  into  the  sea,  and,  on 
his  being  recovered  by  tlieir  of^xMients  who 
launched  a  barrel  to  him,  tried  to  cut  out  his 
eyes  with  a  penknife.  Hereupon,  an  incessant 
and  infernal  combat  was  fought  between  the 
two  parties, with  salures,  knives,  bayonets,nail% 
and  teeth,  untd  the  rebels  were  thinned  and 
cowed,  and  they  were  all  ferociously  wild  to- 
gether. On  the  third  day,  they  ^  fell  upon  the 
dead  bodies  with  which  the  raft  was  covered, 
and  cut  off  pieces,  which  some  instantly  de- 
voured. Many  did  not  touch  them  ;  almost  all 
the  officers  wereof  this  number.**  On  the  fourth 
''  we  dressed  some  fish  (they  had  (ire  on  the  taft) 
which  we  devoured  with  extreme  avidity ; 
but,  our  hunger  was  so  great,  and  our  portion 
of  fish  so  small,  that  we  added  to  it  some 
human  flesh,  which  dressing  rendei^d  less 
disgusting;  it  was  this  which  the  officers 
touched  for  the  first  time.  From  this  day 
we  oon tinned  to  use  it;  but  we  could  not 
dress  it  any  more,  as  we  were  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  means,*'  through  the  accidental 
extinction  of  their  fire,  and  their  liaving  no 
mateiials  to  kindle  another.  Before  the 
fourth  night,  the  rav'mg  mutineers  rose 
again,  and  were  cut  down  and  thrown  over- 
board until  only  thirty  people  remained 
alive  upon  the  i*aft.  On  the  seventh  day, 
there,  were  only  twenty-seven  ;  and  twelve  of 
these,  being  spent  and  ill^  were  every  (Hie  cast 
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into  the  sea  by  l^e  remainder,  who  then,  in 
an  access  of  repentance,  threw  the  weapons 
away  too,  all  but  one  sabre.  A£ter  that, 
"the  soldiers  and  sailors"  were  eager  to 
devour  a  butterfly  which  was  seen  flutter- 
ing on  the  mast ;  after  that^  some  of  them 
besan  to  tell  the  stories  of  their  lives ; 
and  thus,  with  grim  joking,  and  i*aging 
thirst  and  reckless  bathing  among  the 
sharks  which  had  now  begun  to  follow  the 
raft^  and  general  delirium  and  fever,  they 
were  pLck^  up  by  a  ship :  to  the  number, 
and  after  the  term  of  exposure^  already 
mentioned. 

Are  there  any  cireumstanoes  in  this  fiighi- 
lul  case,  to  aoconnt  for  its  peculiar  horrors  ? 
Again,  the  reader  shall  judge.  No  discipline 
worthy  of  the  name  had  oeen  observed  aboard 
the  Medusa  from  the  minute  of  her  weighing 
anchor.  The  captain  had  inezpTicablydelegatea 
his  authori^  "  to  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  sta£  He  was  an  ex-officer  of  the  manue, 
who  had  just  left  an  English  prison,  where 
he  had  been  for  ten  years."  Tnis  man  held 
the  ship*s  oourse  against  the  protest  of  the 
officers,  who  warned  him  what  would  come 
of  it.  The  work  of  the  ship  had  been  so  ill 
done,  that  even  the  common  manceuvres 
necessary  to  the  saving  of  a  boy  who  fell 
overboard,  had  been  bungled,  and  the  boy 
had  been  needlessly  lost.  Important  signals 
had  been  received  from  one  of  the  ships  in 
company,  and  neither  answered  nor  reported 
to  the  captain.  The  Medusa  had  been  on 
fire  through  negligence.  When  she  struck, 
desertion  of  duty,  mean  evasion  and  fierce  re- 
crimination, wasted  the  precious  moments.  *'  It 
is  probable  that  if  one  of  the  first  officers  had 
set  the  example,  order  would  have  been  re- 
stored j  butevery  one  was  left  to  himself."  The 
most  virtuous  aspiration  of  which  the  soldiers 
were  sensible,  was,  to  fire  upon  their  officers, 
and,  failing  that,  to  tear  their  eyes  out  and 
rend  them  to  pieces.  The  historians  compute 
that  there  were  not  in  all  upon  the  raft 
—before  the  sick  were  tlirown  into  the  sea — 
more  than  twenty  men  of  decency,  educa- 
eatlon,  and  purpose  enough,  even  to  oppose 
the  maniacs.  To  crown  all,  they  describe 
the  soldiers  as  ''wretches  who  were  not 
worthy  to  wear  the  French  uniform.  They 
were  the  scum  of  all  countries,  the  refuse 
of  the  prisons,  whei*e  theyhad  been  collected 
to  make  up  the  force.  When,  for  the  sake 
of  health,  they  had  been  made  to  bathe  in 
the  sea  (a  ceremony  from  which  some  of 
them  had  the  modesty  to  endeavour  to  excuse 
themselves]^,  the  whole  crew  had  had  ocular 
demonstration  that  it  was  not  upon  their 
breasts  these  heroes  wore  the  insignia  of  the 
exploits  which  had  led  to  their  serving  the 
state  m  the  ports  of  Toulon,  Brest,  or 
Rochefort"  And  is  it  ^th  the  scourged 
and  branded  sweeplnfts  ot  tlie  ^leys 
of  France,  in  their  debased  condition  of 
eight-and-thirty  years  ago,  that  wo-  shall 
compare  the  flower  of  the  trained   adven- 


turous spirit  of  the  English  Navy,  raised 
by  Parry,  Franklin,  Bichardson,  and 
Back? 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  cele- 
brated case  of  famine  occurred  in  the 
Jacques,  a  French  ship,  homeward-bound 
from  Brazil,  with  forty-five  persons  on  boar^ 
of  whom  twenty-five  were  the  ship's  company. 
She  waaacrazv  old  vessel,  fit  for  nothing  but 
firewood,  and  bad  been  out  four  months,  and 
was  still  upon  the  weary  seas  far  from  land, 
when  her  whole  stock  of  provisions  was 
exhausted.  The  very  maggots  in  the  dust  of 
the  bread-room  had  b^n  eaten  up,  and 
the  parrots  and  monkeys  brought  from 
Brazil  by  the  men  on  board  had  been  killed 
and  eaten,  when  two  of  the  men  died.  Their 
bodies  were  committed  to  the  deep.  At  leasQb 
twenty  days  afterwards,  when  they  had  had 
perpetual  cold  and  stormy  weather,  and  were 
grown  too  weak  to  navigate  the  ship  ;  when 
they  had  eaten  pieces  of  the  dried  skin  of  the 
wild  hog,  and  leather  jackets  and  shoes,  and 
the  horn-plates  of  the  ship-lanterns^  andallthe 
wax-candles;  the  gunner  died.  His  body 
likewise^  was  committed  to  the  deep.  They 
then  began  to  hunt  for  mice,  so  that  it  became 
a  common  thing  on  board,  to  see  skeleton-men 
watching  eagerly  and  silently  at  mouse-holei, 
like  cats.  They  had  no  wine  and  no  water ; 
nothing  to  drink  but  one  little  glass  of  cider, 
each,  per  day.  When  they  were  come  to  this 
pass,  two  more  of  the  sailors  **  died  of  hunger." 
Their  bodies  likewise,  were  committed  to  the 
deep.  So  long  and  ooleful  were  these  expe- 
riences on  the  barren  sea,  that  the  people 
conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  that  another 
deluge  had  happened,  and  there  was  no  land 
left.  Yet,  this  ship  drifted  to  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  no  "  last  resource "  had  ever 
been  appealed  to.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that,  a/c^  they  were  saved,  the  captala 
declared  he  had  meant  to  kill  somabpdy, 
privately,  next  day.  Whosoever  has  been 
placed  in  circumstances  of  peril,  with  con^ 
panions^  will  know  the  infatuated  plea- 
sure some  imaginations  take  in  enhancing 
them  and  all  their  remotest  possible  con- 
sequences, after  they  are  escaped  from,  an«t 
will  know  what  value  to  attach  to  this  d^ 
daration. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  3hip\B 
master  and  fifteen  men  escaped  from  a  wreck 
isi  an  open  boat,  which  they  weighed  down 
ver^^heavy,  and  were  at  sea,  with  no  fresh- 
watei^and  nothing  to  eat  but  the  floatine 
sea-we^.  seven  days  and  nights.  "  We  wifl 
all  live  ot  die  together,"  said  the  master  <mx 
the  third  d^y,  when  one  of  the  men  proposed 
to  draw  lot^-*-not  who  should  become  the 
last  resourc^  but  who  should  be  thrown 
overboard  to  Dghten  the  boat.  On  the  fii^h 
day,  that  man  3pd  another  died.  The  r^at 
were  **very  weak  and  praying  for  death.;** 
but  these  bodie^  also,  were  committed  to 
tlie  deep. ,  <  ,         , 

In  the  reign  of  Oeorge  the  Third,  the  Wager, 
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Baan-of-war,  one  of  a  squadron  badly  found 
and  provided  in  all  respects,  sailing  from 
England  for  South  America,  was  -v^re^ed  on 
the  coast  of  Fataconia.  She  was  commanded 
hy  a  hruxtbi.  thou^  bold  captain,  and  manned 
by  a  turbnlent  crew,  most  of  whom  were 
exasperated  to  a  readiness  for  all  mutiny  by 
baring  been  pressed  in  the  Downs,  in  the 
hour  of  their  arrival  at  home  from  long  and 
hard  service.  When  the  ship  struck,  they 
broke  open  the  officers*  chests,  dressed  them- 
selves in  the  officers*  uniforms,  and  got  drunk 
in  the  old,  Smollett  manner.  About  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  made  their  way  ashore, 
and  divided  into  parties.  Great  distress  was 
€Xperienced  fcom  want  of  food,  and  one  of  the 
boy^,  "  having  picked  up  the  liver  of  one  of 
the  drowned  men  whose  carcase  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces  a^nst  the  rocks,  could  be 
with  difficulty  withheld  ffom  making  a  meal 
of  it.^  One  man,  in  a  quarrel,  on  a  spot 
which,  in  remembrance  of  their  sufferings 
there,  they  called  Mount  Misery,  stabbed 
another  mortally,  and  left  him  dead  on  the 
ground.  .  Though  a  third  of  the  whole  number 
were  no  more, chiefly  through  want,  in  eight  or 
ten  weeks  ;  and  though  they  had  in  the  mean- 
time eaten  a  midshipman's  dog,  and  were  now 
C*  I  to  feast  on  putrid  morsels  of  seal  that 
been  thrown  away; certain  men  came 
back  to  this  Mount  Misery,  expressly  to  |;ive 
this  body  (which  throughout  bad  remained 
tmtouched),  decent  bunal  r  assigning  their 
lat(^  misfortunes  "  to  their  having  neglected 
this  necessary  tribute,"  Afterwards,  in  an 
open-boat  navigation,  when  rowers  died 
at-  tkeir  oars  of  want  and  its  attendant 
weakness,  and  there  was  nothing  to  serve  out 
but  bits  of  rotten  seal,  the  starving  crew  went 
ashore  to  buty  the  boidies  of  their  dead  com- 
^janions,  in  the  sand.  At  such  a  condition  did 
even  thebe  «ill-nurtured,  ill-commanded,  ill- 
nsed  men  arrive,  without  appealing  to  the 
''last  resoui'ce,"  that  they  were  so  mnch 
^naciated  **  as  hardly  to  have  the^  ^hape  of 
men,"  while  the  captain's  legs  ^^  resembled 
posts,  though  his  body  appea^d  to  be 
nothhig  but  skin  and  boae,*^  and  he  had 
,ikllen  into  that  f^ble  state  of  intellect 
^At  he  had  positively  forgotten  his  own 
name. 

In  the  same  reign,  an  East  Indiaman,  bound 
Dpowl  Surat  to  Mocha  and  Jidda  in  the  Dead 
8ea,  took  fire  when  two  hundred  leagues 
distant  from  the  nearest  land,  which  was  the 
^oast  of  Malabar.  The  mate  and  ninety-five 
other  peofde,  white,  brown,  and  blaek,  found 
themselves  in  the  long-boat,  with  this  voyage 
before  them,  and  neither  water  nor  provisions 
on  board.  The  account  of  the  mate  who  con- 
ducted the  boat,  day  and  night,  is,  **  We  were 
never  hungry,  though  our  thirst  was  extreme. 
On  the  seventh  day,  our  throats  and  tongues 
swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  conveyed 
our  meaning  by  signs.  Sixteen  died  on  that 
dav,  and  almoBt  the  whole  people  became 
nlly,  and  began  to  die  laughing.   1  eatikestly 


petitioned  God  that  I  mi^t  continue  in  my 
senses  to  my  end,  which  He  was  pleased  to 
^raut :  I  being  the  only  person  on  the  eighth 
day  that  preserved  them.  Twenty  more 
died  tha^  day.  '  On  the  ninth  I  observed  land, 
which  overcame  ihy  senses,  and  I  fell  into  a 
swoon  with  thankfulness  of  joy."  Again  no 
last  resource,  and  can  the  reader  doubt  that 
they  would  aU  have  died  without  it  ? 

In  the  same  reign,  and  within  a  few  years 
of  the  same  date,  the  Philip  Aubin,  bark 
of  eighty  tons^  bound  from  Barbadoes  to 
Suriimm,  broached-to  at  sea,  and  foundered. 
Tlie  captain,  the  mate,  and  two  seamen,  got 
clear  of  the  wreck  and  into  **  a  small  boat 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long."  In  accom- 
plishing this  escape,  they  all,  but  particularly 
the  captain,  showed  great  coolness,  oourage, 
sense,  and  resignation,  l^ey  took  the  cap- 
tain's dog  on  board,  and  picked  up  thirteen 
onions  which  floated  out  of  the  ship,  after  she 
went  down.  They  had  no  water,  no  roast, 
sail,  or  oafs ;  nothinc;  but  the  boat,  what  they 
wore,  and  a  kt^ife*  The  boat  had  sprung  a 
leak,  whidi  Was  stopped  with  a  shirt.  Thev 
cut  pieces  of  wood  from  the  boat  itself^  which 
they  made  into  a  mast ;  they  rigged  the  mast 
with  strips  of  the  shirt ;  and  they  hoisted  a 
pair  of  wide  trousers  for  a  sail.  The  little 
boat  being  cut  down  almost  to  the  waters  edge, 
they  made  a  bulwark  against  the  sea,  of  their 
own  backs.  The  mate  steered  with  a  top- 
mast he  had  pushed  before  him  to  the  boat, 
when  he  sWam  to  it.  On  the  third  day, 
they  killed  the  dog,  and  drank  his  blood  out 
of  a  hat.  On  the  fourth  day,  ihd  two  men 
gave  in,  saying  they  would  rather  die  than 
toil  on  ;  and  one  persisted  in  refusing  to  do  his 
part  in  baling  the  boat,  iiiough  the  captain 
implored  him  on  his  knees.  But,  a  very 
decided  threat  from  the  mate  to  steer  him 
into  the  other  world  with  the  topmast  by 
bringing  it  down  upon  his  skull,  induced  him 
to  turn-to  again.  On  the  fiA^  day,  the  mate 
exhorted  the  rest  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  his 
thigh,  and  quench  their  thirst ;  but,  no  one 
stiiTed.  He  had  eaten  more  of  the  dog  than 
any  of  the  rest,  and  would  seem  from  this 
wild  proposal  to  have  been  the  worse  for  it, 
though  he  was  quite  steady  again  next  day, 
and  derived  relief  (as  the  captain  did),  frx}m 
turning  a  nail  in  hki  month,  and  often 
sprinkBng  his  head  with  salt-water.  The 
captain,  first  and  last,  took  only  a  few 
mouthnils  of  the  doc^,  and  one  of.  the  seamen 
only  tasted  it,  and  the  other  would  not  touch 
it.  The  onions  they  all  thought  of  small 
advantage  to  them,  as  engendering  greater 
thirst.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  two  seamen, 
who  had  soon  relapsed  and  become  delirious 
and  quite  oblivious  of  their  situation,  died, 
within  three  hours  of  each  other.  Tlie 
captain  and  mate  saw  the  Island  of  Tobago 
that  evening,  but  conld  not  make  it  until  late 
in  the  ensuing  night.  The  bodies  were 
found  in  the  ^t,  unnratilated  by  the  last 
resource.   . 


In  the  8am«  reign  fctlll,  and  within  three 
Tears  ef  this  disaster,  the  American  brig, 
l^rrel,  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  Island 
of  Antigua.  She  was  a  miserable  tab, 
grossly  tmfit  for  sea,  and  twnied  bodily  over 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  five  days  after  her  dei>ar- 
tttre.  Seventeen  people  took  to  a  boat, 
nineteen  f^t  and  a  half  long,  and  less  tb&n 
six  feet  and  a  half  broad.  They  had  half  a 
pedc  of  white  biscuit,  changed  into  salt  dongh 
by  the  sea-water ;  and  a  peck  of  common 
snip-biscnit.  They  steered  their  course  by 
the  polar-star.  Soon  after  snnset  on  the 
ninth  day,  the  second  mate  and  the  carpenter 
died  very  peaceftilly.  "  All  betook  them- 
selves to  prayers,  and  then  after  some  little 
time  stripped  the  bodies  of  their  two  unfor- 
tunate comrades,  and  threw  them  overboard.** 
Next  night,  a  man  aged  sixty-four  who  had 
been  fifty  years  at  sea,  died,  asking  to  tAie 
last  for  a  drop  of  wnter ;  next  day,  two  more 
died,  in  perfect  repose;  next  ni^ht,  the 
gunner;  lour  more  in  tiie  succeedmg  four 
and  twenty  hour?.  Five  others  followed  in 
one  day.  And  all  these  bodies  were  quietly 
thrown  overboard — thongh  with  gi*eat  diffi- 
culty at  last,  for  the  survrvors  were  now 
exceeding  weak,  and  not  one  had  strength 
to  pnll  an  oar.  On  the  fourteenth  «r  fifteenth 
morning,  when  there  were  only  tiiree  left 
alive,  and  the  body  of  the  cabin  boy,  newly 
dead,  was  in  the  boat,  the  chief  mate 
**  asked  his  two  companions  whether  they 
tliought  they  could  eat  any  of  the  boy*8 
flesh  ]  They  signified  their  inclination  to  try ; 
whence,  the  body  being  quite  cold,  he  cut  a 
piece  from  the  inside  of  its  iSiigh,  a  little 
above  the  knee.  Part  of  this  he  gave  to  the 
captain  and  boatswain,  and  reserved  a  small 
portion  to  himself  But,  on  attempting  to 
swallow  the  fl^esh,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
stomachs  of  all,  and  the  body  was  therefijre 
thrown  overboard."  Yet  that  captain,  and 
that  boatswain  both  died  of  fiimrae  m  the 
night,  and  another  whole  week  elapsed  be- 
fore a  schooner  picked  up  the  chief  mate, 
left  alone  in  the  boat  with  their  unmolested 
bodies,  the  dumb  evidence  of  his  story.  Which 
bodies  the  crew  of  that  schooner  saw,  and 
buried  in  the  deep. 

Only  four  years  ago,  in  the  antumn  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fiftjr,  a  party  of  British 
missionaries  were  most  indiscreetly  sent  ont 
by  a  Society,  to  Patagonia.  Tliev  were  seven 
^  in  number,  and  all  died  near  the  coast  (as 
but  a  miracle  could  have  prevented 
3oinj),  of  starvation.  An  exploring 
under  Captain  Moorshead  of  her 
y*8  ship  Dido,  came  upon  their  traces, 
md  the  remains  of  four  ot  them,  lying 
by  their  two  boats  which  they  had  hauled  up 
for  shelter.  Captaiw  G  ARntNER,  their  super- 
intendent, who  had  probably  exprb-ed  the  fast, 
had  kept  a  journal  until  the  pencil  had 
dropped  from  his  dying  hand.  They  had 
bnned  three  of  their  party.  Tike  Christian 
men,  and  the  rest  had  fiwied  awayifi  q«iet 


resignation,  and'^HpthoutgneatsufferiBg.  They 
were  kind  and  h^m^  to  oneaavtber,  to  the 
last.  One  of  the  oomii^ga  men,  just  like  Adam 
with  FrankHn,  wn  ^  dM|tdown  at  the  loss  of 
his  comrades,  and  wandMl|g  in  his  imiid  ** 
before  he  passed  away. 

Against  this  strong  ease  in  support  of 
general  position,  we  will  ftuthfhlly  set 
four  oppM^  ittstanoes  we  have  sought 
out. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  the  New  Horn, 
Dutch  vessel,  which  was  burnt  at  sea  and 
blew  up  with  a  great  explosion,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Seventy-two  people 
escaped  in  two  boats.  The  eld  Dutch  eap- 
tain  s  narrative  being  rather  obscure,  and 
^  we  believe)  scarcely  traceable  beyond  a 
French  translation,  it  is  not  easy  to  undei^ 
stand  how  long  they  were  at  sea,  before  th« 
people  fell  into  the  state  to  which  the  ema- 
mg  description  applies. .  Aecordtng  to  our 
calculation,  however,  t^y  had  not  l^n  ship- 
wrecked many  days-^we  take  the  period  to 
have  been  less  than  a  week — ^and  ther  had 
httd  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  biscuit  on  board. 
**  Our  misery  imily  inereased,  and  the  rage  of 
hunger  urging  us  to  extremities^  tlie  people 
began  to  regard  eadt  other  with  ferociotte 
lo<3cs.  Consulting  among  themselves,  they 
secretly  determined  to  devour  the  boys  on 
board,  and  after  their  bodies  were  consuoMd, 
to  throw  lots  who  should  next  suffer  death^ 
that  the  lives-of  the  rest  might  be  preserved.** 
The  captain  dissuading  them  from  thie  with 
the  utmost  loathing  and  horror,  they  reeonn- 
dered  the  matter,  and  decided  **  thiit  should 
we  not  get  sight  of  land  in  three  days,  the 
boys  should  be  sacrificed."  On  the  last  of 
the  three  days,  the  land  was  made;  so^ 
whether  any  of  them  would  have  executed 
this  intention,  can  never  be  known. 

The  second  case  runs  thus.  In  the  last  yenr 
of  the  last  century,  six  men  were  induced  te 
desert  from  the  Engiish  artillery  at  St  Helena 
— a  deserter  from  anv  hone^  service  is  not  a 
character  from  which  to  expect  much — ami 
to  go  on  board  an  American  sldp,  the  only 
vessel  then  lying  in  those  roads.  After  thef 
got  on  Ooard  in  the  dark,  they  saw  lights 
moving  about  on  shore,  and,  fearfol  that  thcrf 
would  be  missed  and  taken,  went  over  tbe 
side,  with  the  connivance  of  the  ship's  people, 
got  into  the  wlnde  boat,  and  made  off :  par* 
poeing  to  be  taken  up  again  by  and  by^ 
when  the  ship  was  under  weigh.  But,  thsy 
missed  her,  and  n/^ed  and  sailed  about  for 
sixteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which  their  pie* 
visions  were  all  consumed.  iAfter  chewing 
bamboo,  and  gnawing  leather,  and  eating  a 
dolphha,  one  of  them  proposed,  when  ten  dajs 
more  had  run  out,  that  lots  should  be  drawft 
which  deserter  should  bleed  himself  to  deaAy 
to  support  lifo  in  the  rest.  It  was  agreed  te^ 
and  done.  They  could  take  very  Kttie  rf 
this  food.  ' 

The  third,  is  the  ^e  of  ^e  NV^|lgj||lnifa 


Galley,  trading  from  Qreat  Britain  1 
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which  was  wrecked  on  a  roc]c  caUsd  Boon 
Island,  off  the  coaat  of  Maaaachnsetta.  About 
two  days  afterwards'-<th«  xuirrativd  is.  not 
very  dear  in  its  d^tails^-^e  cook  died  ou 
tha  rock.  '' Therefor^**  writes  the  captai% 
''we  laid  him  ia  a  couvenieixt  place  for  the 
sea  to  carry  him  away.  None  then  proposed 
to  eat  hia  body,  though  several  auerwards 
acknowledged  that  tbey,  as  weU  a3  myself, 
had  thoughts  of  it"  They  were  "  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  fresh-water  throughout. 
But,  when  they  had  been  upon  the  rock  about 
&  fortnight^  som.  had  eaten  all  their  pco  visions, 
the  carpenter  died.  And  then  the  captain 
writes :  "  We  suffered  Uie  bodv  to  remain 
witii  us  till  nuMrning,  when  I  desired  those 
who  were  best  able  to  remove  itL  I  crept  out 
myself  to  see  whether  Providence  had  yet 
awti  us  anything  to  satisfy  our  craving  appe- 
tites. Baturuing  before  noon,  and  observing 
that  the  dead  hodj  still  remained,  I  asked 
the  men  why  they  had  not  removed  it :  to 
whkh  they  answered^  that  all  were  not  able. 
I  therefore  fastened  a  rope  to  it^  and,  giving 
the  utmost  of  my  assistance^  we,  with  some 
diffumlty,  got  it  out  of  the  tent  But  the 
fatigue  ana  consideration  of  our  misery 
together,  so  overcame  my  spirits,  that,  being 
xeady  to  JEednt,  I  ore^^  into  the  tent  and  was 
no  sooner  there,  than,  as  the  highest  aggravar 
tiffli  of  distress,  the  men  began  requestwg 
nue  to  give  them  the  body  of  their  lifeless 
comrads  to  eat^  the  better  to  support  their 
own  existence."  The  captain  ultimately 
complied*  They  becan^a  brutalited  and 
:^eciouft;  but  they  suffered  him  to  keep 
the^  remains,  on  a  high  part  of  the  rock :  and 
they  were  not  oonsumed  when  relief  arrived. 
The  fourth  and  last  caae»  is  the  wreds.  of  the 
St.  Lawrenae,  bound  from  Qaebec  for  ^^w 
York.  Aa  ensign  of  foot,  bringing  home 
def^ptatohee^  relatea  how  she  went  ashore  on  a 
desolate  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America,, 
and  how  those  who  were  saved  from  the  wreck 
suffered  great  hardships,  both  hf  land  and 
98%  and  were  thinned  in  their  numbers 
\^  death,  and  bujpied  their  dead.  All  this 
tuua  they  had  some  provisions,  though  they 
isan  shorty  but  at  length  they  were  reduoed  to 
liva  upon  weeds  and  tallow  and  melted  snow. 
The  taJlow  bein^  all  gone,  they  lived  on 
weed  and  snow  ror  th^  oays^  and  then 
the  ensign  came  to  this :  **  The  tune  was  now 
arrived  wiien  I  thought  It  highly  expedient 
to  put  the  plan  be^re  mentioned  (casting 
lots  who  should  be  killed)  into  execution  ; 
hvt  on  feeling  the  puke  of  my  oompa- 
nions,  X  found  some  of  them  rather  averse 
to  the^  proposaL,  Tha  desire  of  life  still  pre- 1 
Tailed  above  every  other  sentiment^  notwith- ' 
standing  tha  wretchedness  of  our  condition,, 
and  the  impoaeibility  of  preserving  it  by  any ; 
other  method.  I  thought  it  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  infatuation,  that  men  ^ould  pre- 
fer the  certainty  of  a  lingering  and  miserable 
deftith,  to-  the  diatant  ohance  of  escaping  one 
imt»  immMjate  and  leaa  painful.    However, 


on  oonsnliing  with  the  mate  what  was  to  be 
done^  I  found  that  although  they  objected  to 
the  proposal  of  casting  lots  for  tlie  victim, 
yet  all  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  some 
one  being  sacrificed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rest.  The  ozdy  cpiestion  was  how  it 
should  be  determined  ;  when  by  a  kind  of 
reasoning  more  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
self-love  than  justice,  it  was  agreed,  that  as 
tha  captain  was  now  so  exceedingly  reduced 
as  to  be  evidently  tlie  first  who  would  sink 
under  our  present  complicateil  nusery  ;  as  he 
had  been  the  person  to  whom  we  considered 
ourselves  in  some  measure  indebted  for  all 
our  misfortunes;  and  further,  aa  he  had 
ever  since  our  shipwreck  been  the  most 
remiss  in  his  exertions  towards  the  general 
good — he  was  undoubtedly  the  person 
who  should  be  the  first  sacrificed.  The 
design  of  which  the  ensign  writes  with 
tlua  remarkable  coolnesat,  waa  not  carried 
into  execution^  by  reason  of  their  fklling 
in  with  some  Indians;  but^  some  of  the 
party  who  were  afterwards  separated  from 
the  rest,  declared  when  they  rejoined  them, 
that  they  had  eaten  of  the  remains  of  their 
deceased  companions.  Of  this  case  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  tha  captain  is  alleged  to  have 
been  a  -  nouere  kidnapjper^  sailing  under  false 
pretences,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have 
had  by  any  means  a  ohoioe  crew ;  that  the 
greater  j^t  of  them  got  drunk  when  the 
Slip  was  m  danger ;  and  thai  they  had  not  a 
very  sensitive  associate  in  the  ensign,  on  his 
own  highly  disagreeable  showing. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  influence  of  great 
privation  upon  the  lower  and  least  disciplined 
class  of  character,  is  much  more  bewilder- 
ing and  maddening  at  sea  than  on  shore. 
The  confined  sgaoey  the  monotonous  aspect  of 
the  waves,  the  mournful  winds,  the  mono- 
tonous motion,  the  dead  uniformity  of  colour, 
the  abundance  of  water  that  cannot  be  drunk 
to  (juanch  the  raging  thirst  (which  the 
Ancient  Mariner  perceived  to  be  one  of  his 
tarmenta)-*theae  seem  to  engender  a  diseased 
mind  wiui  greater  quickness  and  of  a  worse 
sort.  The  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferers that  they  hear  voices  csdling  for  them ; 
that  they  descry  ships  coming  to  their  aid  ^ 
that  theiv  hear  the  firing  of  guns,  and  see  the 
flash ;  that  they  can  plunge  into  the  waves 
without  iujurjT,  to  fetch  something  or  to  meet 
somebody ;  is  not  often  paralleled  among 
suffering  travellers  by  land.  The  mirage 
exodptad — a  delusion  of  the  desert,  which 
has  its  counterpart  upon  the  sea,  not  included 
imder  these  heads — we  remember  nothing 
of  this  sort  experienced  by  Brucb,  for 
instance,  or  by  Mungo  Park  :  least  of  all 
by  Franklin  in  tha  memorable  book  we 
have  quoted.  Our  comparison  of  the  re- 
eorda  of  the  two  kinds  of  trial,  leads  us 
to  believe,  that  even  men  who  might  be  in 
danger  of  the  last  resource  at  sea,  would  be 
very  likely  to  pine  away  by  degrees.  Mid 
never  come  to  it,  ashore. 
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In  bis  published  account  of  the  aseent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  is  an  excellent  little 
book,  Mr.  Albert  Smith  describes,  with  very 
humorous  fidelity,  that  when  h«  was  urged 
on  by  the  guides,  in  a  drowsy  state  when  he 
would  have  given  the  world  to  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep  for  ever,  he  was  conscious  of  being 
greatly  distressed  by  some  diffijcult  and 
altogether  ima^nary  negotiations  respecting 
a  non-exiatent  bedstead  ;  also^  by  an  xmpres- 
aion  that  a  familiar  friend  m  Xondon  came 
up  with  the  nreposterous  *  intelligeince  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  objected  to  the'  party's 
advancing,  because  it  was  his  gi-ound.  But^ 
these  harmlesa  vagaries  are  not  the  present 
(question,  being  commonly  experienced  under 
most  circumstances  where  ^  an  effort  to,  fix 
the  attention,  or  exert  the  body^  contends 
with  a  strong  disposition  to  sleep.  We  have 
been  their  sport  thousands  of  time^,  and 
have  passed  through  a  series  of  naost  inoon- 
sisteut  and  absurd  adventures,  while  trying 
hard  to  follow  a  short  dull  story  related 
by  some  eminent  conversatlonidist  after 
dinner. 

Ko  statement  of  cannit^lism^  i whether 
on  the  deep  or  tjie  dry  land,  is  tp  be 
admitted  supposititiously,  or  inferentially, 
or  on  any  but  the  most  direct  and  positive 
evidence :  no^  not  even  as  occurring  among 
savage  people,  against  whom  U  was  in  earlier 
times  too  often  a  pretence  fp;r  cruelty  ajftcj 
plimder.  Me.  Prescott,  in  hi^'  brilliant 
history  of  the  Concjuest  of  Mexipo,  observes 
of  a  fac|t  80  astonishing  as  the  exJustenoe  of 
cannibalism  among  a  people  who  baa  attained 
considerable  advancement  in  the  arts  and 
graces  of  life,  that  "they. did  not  £eed  on 
human  flesh  merely  to  gratii^  a  brutish  appe^ 
tite,  but  in  ob^ience  to  their  religion — a 
distinctiyn,"  he  justly  say?.  "  wbr^hy  of 
notice."  Besides  which,  it  is  to  te  remark^d^ 
that  many  of  these  feeding  pratctices  rest  op. 
the  authority  of  narrators  who  distinctly  saw 
St,  James  and  the  Virgin  Mary  fighting  at 
ttie  head'  of  the  troops  of  Cortes,  and  wbo 
possessed,  therefore,  to  say  the  l^ast,  an 
unusual  range  of  vision.  It  i9  curious  tp 
consider,  with  our  general  impressions  on  the 
subject — very  often  derived,  we  have  no  doubt, 
from  EoBuooN  Crusoe,  if  the  oaks  o£  men*3 
beliefs  could  be  traced  back  to  acorns — ^how 
rarely  the  practice,  even  among  sayagea,  has 
been  proveq.  The  "Mrord  of  a  gavagp  is  uot 
tp  be  taken  for  it  ;  firstly,  because  he  is  a^ 
liar;  secondly,  because  he  b  a  l^oaater; 
thirdly,  because  he  often  talks  figuratively ; 
fourthly^  because  he  is  given  to  a  superstitious 
notion  that  when  he  tells  you,  he  has  hia 
enemy  in  his  stomach,  you  will  logicallr 
give  him  credit  for  having,  his  enemy  s 
valoiup  in  his  heart.  Even  the  sight  of 
cooked  a^d  dissevered  h«iman  bodies  among 
this  or  that  tattoo'd  tribe,  is  not  proof.  Such' 
appropriate  offerings  to  their  borbaroos, 
wide -mouthed,  goggle-eyed  gods,  savages 
have  been  often  seen  aua,  luipwii  tp  nmke* 


And  although  fit  may  usually  be  ^held  as 
a  rule,  that  the  fraternity  of  priests  lay 
eager  hands  upon  everything  meant  for 
the  .god£i»  it  is  always  ]x>ssibie  that  theaa 
offerings  are  an  exception :  a^,  at  once 
investing  the  Sdols  with  an  awfhl'  character, 
and  the  priests  with  a  touch  of  diflintereated- 
ness,  whereof  their  order  may  occasioni41j 
stand  in  need. 

The  imaginative  people  of  the  East,  in  the' 
palmy  days  of  its  romance — ^not  very  much 
accustomed  to  the  aea,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
familiar^  by  experience  and  tradition  with 
the  perils  of  the  desert — had  no  notion  of 
the  "last  resource"  among  civilised  human 
creatures.  In  the  whole  wild  circle  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  it  is  reserved  for  ghoules^ 
gigantic  blacks  with  one  eye,  monsters  like 
towers,  of  enormous  bulk  and  dreadful 
aspect^  and  unclean  animals  lurking  on  the 
seashore,  that  puffed  and  blew  their  way  into 
caves  wpere  the  dead  were  interred.  Evesi 
for  SiNBAJt>  the  Sailor,  buried  alive,  the 
story-teller  found  it  easier  to  provide  some 
natural  sustenance,  in  the  shape  of  so  many 
loaves  of  br6ad  and  so  much  water,  let  dowa 
into  the  pit  with  each  of  the  other  people 
buried  alive  after  him  (whom  he  killed  wiQi 
a  bone,  for  he  was  not  nice),  than  to  invent 
thjus  disBial  expedient. 

\Ve  are  brought  back  to  the  position  almoat 
embodied  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  mchM47 
sqn  towards  the  close  of  the  former  chapter, 
^n  weighing  the  probabilities  and  improba- 
bilities of  the  "last  resource,"  the  foremost 
question  ^a— not  the  nature  of  the  extremity; 
but,  the  nature  of  the  men.  We  submit  thaj^ 
the  memory  of  the  lost  Arctic  voyagers  is 
placed,  by  reason  and  experience,  high  above 
the  taint  of  this  so  easily-allowed  connection  j 
and  that  the  noble  conduct  andexampleof  such 
men,  and  of  their  own  great  leader  himself 
under  similar  endurances,  belies  it,  and  out- 
weighs by  the  weight  of  the  whole  imiverse 
the  chatter  of  a  gross  handful  of  uncivilised 
people,  >^tli  a  domesticity  of  blood  and 
blupber.  Utilitarianism  will  protest  "  they 
are  dead ;  why  cai-e  about  this  5  *'  Our  reply 
shall  be,  ."^Because  they,  ars  dead,  therefore 
we  eare.  about  this.  Because  they  served^ 
theijr*  country  well,  and  deserved  well  of  her, 
and  can  a3k,  no  more  on  this  earth,  for  her 
justice  or  her  loving-kindness;  give  them> 
both,  fuU  measure,  pressed  down,  running 
over.  Because  no  IVanklin  can  come  back,  tor 
write  the  honest  atory  of  their  woes  and 
resignation,  read  it  tender^  and,  trul^  in  the 
book  he  has  left  u^.  Because  they  lie  Mc»th 
tered  on  thoae  wastes  of  snow,  and  are  aa 
defenoeless .  against  the  remembrance  pi 
coming  generations,  as  against  the  eieim^mai: 
in^  which  they  are  resolving,  and  the  winter 
wmds  that  alone  can  waft  them  hooie,  noiif,' 
impalpable  air ;  therefore,  cheri^u  thevft 
gently,  even  in  the  boxiasts  of  ^  chjldien^, 
Therefore,  teach  no  ooe  to  ahuddler  ^thooit^ 
reason,  at  the  history  of  their  end.  1  )?h«iD9feK% , 
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confide  with  their  own  firmness,  in  their 
fortitude,  their  lofty  sense  of  duty,  theii 
courage,  and  their  religion. 


MADAAIE  BUSQUEU 

Beusve  me,  Eusebiufl  (to  be  claaslcal  and 
genteel),  that  many  more  good  things  exist 
in  this  world  than  are  dreamt  of  in  any 
philosophy — ^from  that  of  the  most  rose- 
colonred  optimist  to  that  of  the  sourest 
eynic.  Don't  put  any  faith  in  yonder  ragged, 
morose,  shameful  old  man,  who,  because 
he  lives  in  a  tub  instead  of  decent  lodg- 
ings, and  neglects,  through  sulky  laziness, 
to  trim  his  h^  and  beard  and  vre&r  clean 
bodv-linen,  calls  himself  Diogenes  and  a 
philosopher,  forsooth.  If  the  old  cynic  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  clean  the  horn  sides 
of  his  lantern,  and  trim  the  wick  of  the 
candle  within  it,  he  would  not  find  it  quite  so 
difficult  to  find  an  honest  man.  lliat  all 
is  vanity  here  below,  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  admit ;  but  have  no  confidence  in  the  phi- 
losophy,  which,  with  its  parrot-prate  of  the 
Prince  of  Wisdom's  apothegm — vanity — 
turns  up  its  nose  at,  dt  pretends  to  ignore, 
the  existence  of  the  hidden  good.  iSelieve 
me,  good  is  everywhere. 

Poor,  naked,  hungry,  sick,  wronged  as  we 
mav  bo  through  long  rears,  snug  incomes, 
well-cut  coats,  good  dmners,  sound  health, 
justice  and  fame  will  come,  must  come  at 
last,  if  we  will  only  wait,  and  hope,  and 
work.  All  have  not  on  equal  share,  and 
some  men,  by  It  continuous  infelicity 
which  the  most  submissive  are  tempted  to 
regard  as  an  adverse  and  remorseless  Date, 
lafi  down  weary  and  die  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  mundane  reward  ;  but  let  any 
average  man — ^the  medium  between  Miser- 
rimus  and  Felicissimus — look  retrospectively 
into  himself,  and  consider  how  many  good 
things  have  happened  to  him  unexpectedly, 
unasked  f6r,  undeserved;  how  many  happi- 
nesses of  love,  friendship,  sight,  feeling,  have 
come  upon  nim  unawares — ^have  "turned 
up,**  so  to  say  familiar^.  A  great  Italian 
poet  has  said  that  there  is  no  greater  sorrow 
than  the  remembrance  in  misfortune  of  the 
happy  time.  It  can  be  scarcely  so.  It  is 
bahn  rather  than  anguish  for  a  man  when 
fortune  has  thrown  the  shadow  of  a  cypress 
ov^  him,  to  recall  the  dear  friends,  the 
jx>yous  meetings,  the  good  books,  th6  lei^ 
days  of  old  ;  lor  with  the  remembrance 
comes  hope  that  these  good  things  (present 
circumstances  looking  ever  so  black)  will 
return  again.  It  is  only  when  we  know  that 
we  have  spumed,  misused,  wasted  the 
jewelled  days  in  ike  year's  rosw^,  that 
remembrance  becomes  sorrow;  for  Eemem- 
brauce  then  is  associated  with  Idtonsieur 
Bemorse  ;  and  we  wfeh— ah,  how  vainly  ? 
ah,  how  bitterly  J— that  those  days  had  never 
been,  or  that  they  might  be  iigain,  and  Wie 
iri»  diem  better. 


All  things,  good  or  bad,  are  relative  ;  and 
though  it  would  not  be  decent  to  express 
as  much  joy  for  the  'discovery  of  a  good 
dinner  as  of  a  good  friend,  yet,  both  being 
relatively  good  in  their  way,  I  may  iS 
permitteid  to  rejoice  relatively  over  both  in 
my  way.  I  have  not  been  very  successful 
lately  in  the  friendship  line ;  but  in  the  ai'ticle 
of  dmners  I  have  really  made  a  discovery, 
A  succulent  daily  banquet  has  popped  upon 
me  suddenly ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  record 
its  excellences  here,  to  the  glory  of  the  doc- 
trine of  fortuitous  good  in  general,  and  of 
Madame  Busque  in  particular. 

I  am  resident  in  I^arls,  and  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  dining  seven  consecutive  times  a 
week.  Such  a  necessity  is  not  felt  in  the 
same  de^e  in  London.  A  man  may  take  a 
chop  in  the  city,  a  snack  at  lunch  time,  a  steak 
witn  his  tea,  a  morsel  after  the  play.  None 
of  these  are  really  dinners,  but  are  considered 
sufficient  apologies  for  them.  Moreover,  you 
can  call  upon  a  friend,  and  be  asked  to  take 
a  "  bit  of  dinner  "  with  him.  People  don't 
ask  vou  to  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  them  in 
Pans.  With  the  French,  dinner  is  an  insti- 
tution. You  are  asked  to  it  solemnly.  Pro- 
bably you  dine  at  a  restaurant,  and  know 
how  much  the  repast  costs  your  friend ; 
for  you  see  him  pay  the  bill.  Besides,  going 
out  to  dinner  costs  more  njoney  in  gloves, 
fine  linen,  starch,  cab-hir^  and  losses  at 
cards  afterwards,  than  a  nrst-rate  dinner 
given  by  yourself  to  yourself.  So,  as  I  am 
neither  a  diplomatist,  a  subscriber  to  a 
table-d*-h6te,  a  marrying  man,  or  a  pique- 
assiette  (by  which  I  mean  an  individual 
who  gets  invited  to  grand  dinners  by  asking 
to  be  asked),  I  find  that  the  great  majority 
of  my  quotidian  dinners  have  to  be  pro- 
vided at  my  own  coat  and  charges.  I  cannot 
dine  at  home  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  one 
can  do  scarcely  anything  at  home  in  France 
save  sleep  ;  in  tiie  second  place,  because  I 
an^  alone,  and  must  have  company  at  dinner, 
be  it  only  a  waiter,  a  chandelier,  or  that 
bald-headed  old  gormandiser  with  the  legion 
of  honour,  fUU  of  gravy  and  gravity,  who 
sits  opposite  to  me  at  the  Caf6  Corazza,  eats 
seven  courses,  and  has  two  silver  hooks  fas- 
tened to  the  lappels  of  his  coat,  whereon  to 
suspend  the  nM)kin  that  shields  his  greedy 
old  shirtfront  from  falling  sauces. 

Now  I  like  dining  at  the  CafS  Corazza, 
which  was  kept,  in  my  time,  by  Ouix  my 
friend.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  about  ninety 
years  old ;  rouged ;  had  curly  hair  and  mous- 
t^iches  aa  black  as  jet,  and  Used  to  tell  stories 
of  the  days  when  he  was  maitre-d'h6tel  to 
Charles  the  Tenth,  and  brought  in  the  first 
dish,  dressed— Ouix,  not  the  dish — in  a  court 
suit  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  I  like  all  the 
downstairs  Palais  Boyal  dimners  ;  Verrey's j 
Vefours ;  the  Three  Proven^l  Brothers.  I 
like  Vadiette's  on  the  Boulevard.  I  like 
the  tiewly  invented  DlnerS  de  Paris,  where 
for  three  frtmcfi  ^fty  you  may  eat  like  an 
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alderman.  I  like  the  Blue  Quadrant ;  the 
Houseof  Gold ;  thereetaurant  of  the  Magdalen. 
I  like  chevetd,  lobsters,  and  delicacies  out  of 
season.  I  like  Marengo  fowls,  eels  as  female 
sailors,  ortolans,  blown  omelettes,  pies  of  fat 
liver,  trufiBed  turkeys,  and  kidneys  jamped 
with  wine  of  Champagne.  They  ar©  good, 
and  I  like  them  ;  so  do  wiser  and  better  men. 
I  like  a  bumper  of  Burgundy  to  be  filled, 
filled  for  me,  and  to  mre  to  those  who  prefer  it 
Champagne.  I  likelBeaune,  M&oon,  Chablis, 
Sauteme,  Lafitte,  M6doc,Thorins  Chambertin, 
Pommard,  Clos  Vougeot,  Boman^  Mercury 
(not  blue  pill  by  any  means),  and  all  the 
generous  wmes  of  the  golden  coast  which  are 
so  delicious  and  are  growing  so  wofnlly  dear. 
In  a  word,  I  like  ^od  dinners ;  but  alas ! 
my  name  is  not  Botnschild,  nor  Boyalty,  nor 
Mathew  Marshall.  I  can  dine  well  once  in 
a  way,  and  that  is  all. 

Resident  in  Paris  some  fortnight  ago^  I  had 
dined  well — very  well,  once,  peniaps  twice  in 
a  way :  and  be^n  to  i*ecognise  the  necessity 
of  mediocrity  in  dining.  No  more  for  me 
were  the  golden  colnmniated  down-stairs 
saloons  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Gold  and 
columns  and  plate  glass  I  could  have  in  the 
upper  apartnoents  of  that  palace  of  gastro- 
nomy, and  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  but  the 
good  meats,  good  sauces,  good  wines — they 
remained  below.  "  Prix  fix6  "stared  me  in 
the  face.  Dinners  at  a  fixed  tariff  of  prices 
and  a  fixed  tarifif  of  badness.  I  could  hare 
six  courses  for  one  and  eightpenee,  bnt  what 
courses !  Gloom  began  to  settle  upon  me.  I 
saw  visions  of  dirty  Tittle  restaurants  in  back 
streets  ;  of  biftecks  like  ffutta  percha ;  of 
wine  like  pjrroligneous  acid,  with  a  dash  of 
hemlock  in  it  to  ^ve  it  body ;  of  sour  bread 
in  loaves  of  the  length  of  a  beefeater's 
halbert ;  of  winy  stains  on  the  tablecloth  ;  of 
a  greasy  waiter ;  of  a  pervading  odour  of 
stale  garlic ;  of  having  to  ask  the  deaf  man 
with  the  asthma  and  the  green  shade  over 
his  eyes  yond«r,  for  the  saH.  Better  I  said,  to 
buy  cold  halves  of  fowls  at  the  roasters' 
shops,  and  devour  them  in  the  solitude  of  my 
fifth  floor;  better  to  take  to  a  course  cf 
charcuterie  or  cold  pork-butchery;  Lyons 
sausages,  black  puddings,  piss'  feet)  poKmies 
with  garlic,  or  sparerib  with  savoury  jelly. 
Better  almost  to  go  back  to  the  Arcadian 
diet  of  red-shelled  eggs,  penn'orths  of  fried 
potatoes,  fromage  de  Brie,  and  ha'poiths  of 
ready-cooked  spinach — of  which,  entro  nous, 
I  had  had  in  my  time  some  experience.  I  was 
meditating  between  this  and  the  feaabiHtj  of 
cooking  a  steak  orer  a  French  wood  fire  at 
home  (a  feat  never  yet  accomplished,  I  be- 
lieve, by  moi*tal  Englishman)  ;  1  had  almost 
determined  to  subscribe  for  a  month  to  a 
boarding-house  in  the  BanUeue,  where  the 
nourishment  as  described  on  the  public 
walls  was  **  simple  but  fortifying,"  when  the 
geuius  of  fortuitous  good  threw  Madame 
Bnsque  in  mv  way. 

Through  the  intermediary  of  a  friend,  be  it 


undm-stood.  He  and  I  had  dined  well,  th* 
once^  twioa,  «r  thrice  in  a  way  at  which  I 
have  hinted.  He  mentioned  at  toe  conclusion 
of  our  last  repast  that  he  must  reall/  dine  at 
Madame's  to-morrow. 

I  don't  know  what  time  in  the  afternoon  it 
was,  but  it  was  getting  very  near  dinner^iBe. 
A  certain  inward  dock  of  mine  that  never 
goes  wrong  told  me  so  unmistakabl j.  It  was 
very  cold,  but  we  were  sitting  outside  a  caft 
on  the  Boulevard  ;  which  yon  cam  do  in  Paris 
till  the  thermometer  is  all  serts  of  degrees 
below  zero.  We  were  sitting  ikett  of  eonrae 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  reachnff  the  latest 
news  from,  the  Crimea ;  but  in  deferenoe  te 
reoerved  caf6  opinion  we  wene  imbibiiig  two 
petits  Torres  of  absmtbe,  which  is  a  ddlidova 
cordial  of  gall,  wormwood,  and  a  few  seasntiri 
oils,  and  which  mixed  with  a  little  ankeedl 
and  diluted  with  ioed  water  will  give  a  msft 
a  famous  appetite  for  dinner.  And  there- 
anent  I  ventured  to  propound  the  mometttosa 
question :  "  Where  shatl  we  dine  t " 

''  Well,**  said  mj  friend,  ^'  I  was  tUnkiag 
of-^f  a  crib — ^well,  a  sort  of  clirt>  in  Uai, 
where  I  dine  almost  every  day  when  I  am  In 
Paris.'' 

I  suggested  that  he  might  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  me,  a  stranger^  to  t^ 
dub  in  question. 

"Why,  no^*'  he  aoiswered;  ^because  joa 
see  it  isn't  exactly  a  club,  because  it's  a  sort 
of  '  oreameiy*;  and  in  fiaot,  if  you  dcu't  miad 
meeting  a  few  fellows^  I  think  we'd  bettar 
dine  there*" 

I  suggested  that  we  had  better  go  home 
and  dress. 

''Oh,"  exdaimed  my  friend,  '' nobody 
dresses  there.  To  teD  the  truth,  it's  only  at 
Madame  Busque's ;  and  so  I  think  we'd  better 
be  off  as  fast  as  we  can,  for  nobody  waits  fer 
anybody  there.** 

I  confided  myself  blindly  to  the  guidance 
of  my  friend,  consoling  myself  with  the  coa- 
yiction  that  whatever  Uie  club  or  **  creamery" 
might  be,  the  dinner  oould  be  but  a  dinnar 
after  all,  and  amount  to  so  many  franca  on 
this  side  a  napoletm. 

We  went  up  and  down  a  eoed  many  atreela 
whose  names  I  shall  not  teu  you ;  for,  imleas 
I  know  what  sort  of  a  man  you  be,  and  what 
are  your  likings  and  dislikings,  1  would  not 
have  you  go  promiscuously  to  Madame 
Busque's,  and  perchance  abuse  her  cookery 
afterwards.  At  length,  after  pursuing  the 
sinuosities  of  a  verv  narrow  street,  one  of  the 
old,  genuine,  badly -paved,  worse  lighted 
streets  of  Paris,  we  slackened  our  fo«festepi 
before  a  lordly  mansion, — a  vast  hotel,  witk 
a  porte-oodidre  and  many-barred  green  shut- 
ters. My  heart  sank  within  me.  This  nrast 
be  some  dreadfnllv  ariatoorattc  club,!  thoi^h^ 
and  still  mentally  I  counted  my  store  of 
five-franc  pieoee,  and  wondered  tremblingly 
whether  they  played  lansquenet  after 
dinner.  y 

"Is  it  here?**  I  faltered.  ^ 
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"Not  exactly,"  answered  nay  ooFmpaiu(»t^ 
but  next  door, — ^behold  I " 

''He  raiaed  his  hand  and  pointed  to  a  little 
sign  swinging  fitlolly  in  the  night  air  and 
the  light  of  a  littde  lamp ;  and  I  read  these 
words  : — 

"Speciai^itiI  »b  Pumpkin  Pie." 

«  Enter,"  said  my  friend. 

We  entered  a  little,  a  very  little  shop,  on 
whose  tiny  window-panes  were  emblazoned 
half-effaced  legends  in  yellow  paint  i^elative 
to^gga,  nvillr,  cream,  o#ffee,  ana  broth  at  all 
^KHuiB.  A  solitary  candle  cast  a  feeble  light 
upon  a  little  cottixter,  where  there  was  a  tear 
eop,  aad  an*aeeount-book  of  extreme  narrow^ 
ffeess,  but  of  prodigious  length.  Behind  the 
eounter  loomed  in  the  darkness  visible  some 
i^elves,  with  many  bottles  of  many  sixes. 
Some  tall  loaves  were  leaning  up  in  a  comer 
fts  if  they  were  tired  of  being  the  staff  of  life, 
Mid  wanted  to  rest  themselves.  A  spectre  of  a 
pumpkin,  a  commentary  of  the  text  ontaide, 
:Wtnked  in  the  crepnscuLe  like  a  yellow  e3re, 
•There  were  no  eggs,  broth,  cream,  or  coffee 
io  be  seen  ;  but  ti^re  was  a  pieasant  odour 
^  coeking  palpable  to  the  olfactory  netrves, 
•nd  this  was  alL 

'*  Push  on,"  said  my  friend. 

I  pushed  on  towards  another  littJb  light  in 
"the  dislanee,  and  then  I  became  sensib^  of  a 
atrongar  and  yet  pleasanter  odour  of  cook- 
ing ;  of  a  cheery  voice  that  welcomed  my 
4hend  as  Monsieur  Tompkins  (let  us  say), 
4Uftd  of  another  calmer,  softer,  sweeter  voice. 
tiiBt  saluted  him  as  her  *' amiable  cabbage, 
—both  femalo  voices,  and  good  to  hear. 

Pushing  still  onwards,  I  found  myself  in  a 
very  smaU  manvHsided  apartment,  which,  but 
ibr  a  round  table  and  some  chairs,  seemed 
fumi^ed  exclusively  with  bottlesi.  There 
were  bottles  here  and  bottles  there,  bottles 
*bove  and  bottles  below,  bottles  everywhere, 
like  the  water  round  the  ship  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  but  the  sunilarity  stopped  there, 
for  there  were  many  drops  to  drink.  At  the 
round  table,  m(»re  than  three  parts  covered 
with  bottles,  sat  five  men  with  beards.  They 
were  ail  large  in  stature  and  in  beard,  and 
were  eating  and  drinking  vigorously.  Pasted 
en  the  walls  above  were  several  portraits  in 
efaaUc,  among  whioh  I  immediately  recognised 
those  oi  the  five  bearded  guests.  Kobody 
flpeke,  but  the  five  beards  were  bowed  in 

fftve  courtesy:  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
rks  relaxed  for  a  moment,  to  reoommence 
with  redonUed  ardour ;  and  two  additional 
places  were  found  for  us  at  the  round  table 
with  miraculous  silence  and  promptitude. 
Then  the  proprietor  of  the  cheery  voice,  a 
Msy-oheeked  country  girl,  with  her  handker- 
chief tied  und^  her  chin,  which  at  first  sug- 
gested toothache,  but  eventually  became  pio- 
tureeque,  placed  before  me  bread,  butt^,  a 
aoowy  napkkt,  a  knife  and  fork,  and  a  bottle 
of  wine.  Then  the  ddm,  soft,  sweei  voice 
became  w  pneseBce  incarnated  in  a  mild 
with  A  gray  dceas  «nd  sad  ey  es,  who 
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addressing  me  as ."  dear  friend  of  Mousieur 
Tompkins,"  suggested  jwttage,  —  in  which 
suggestion  I  acquiesced  immediately. 

The  rpund  table  was  of  simple  oak,  and 
there  was  no  table-cloth.  The  chairs  were 
straw-bottomed  and  exceedingly  comfortable. 
The  floor  was  tiled  and  sanded.  A  solitary 
but  very  large  wax  candle  burnt^  in  an  iron 
candlestick.  The  salt-cellar  (to  prevent  any 
one  asking  or  being  asked  for  it)  was  neatly 
poised  on  the  top  of  a  decanter,  aud  was 
visible  to  all.  Pepper  was  a  superfluity,  so 
excellently  seasoned  were  the  dishes.  A^; 
intervals  hands  appeared,  very  much  in  the 
White  Cat  fashiooi,  and  tendered  sardines^ 
olives,  the  mild  cheese  of  Brie,  the  pungent 
.Roquefort,  and  the  porous  Gruydre. 

I  don't  m,ean  to  say  that  I  had  any  ortolans ' 
quails,  fbreed  asparagus,  or  hot-house  grapes 
at  Madame  Busque's  (though  I  might  liave 
had  them  too,  by  ordering  them),  out  I  do 
mean  to  declare  that  I  had  as  good,  plentiful, 
clean,  well-dressed  a  dinner  as  ever  Brillat- 
Savarin  or  Dr.  Kitchener  would  have  de- 
sired to  sit  down  to.  Wines  of  the  best, 
liqueurs  of  the  best,  coffee  of  the  best,  cigars 
of  the  best  (these  last  at  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  a. penny  a  piece),  and,  above  all,  conversa- 
tion of  the  veiy  best. 

For  vou  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  five 
bearded  men  were  silent  during  the  entire 
evening.  Dinner  once  discussed  and  cigars 
<mce  lighted,  it  turned  out  that  the  proprietor 
of  bne  beard  was  a  natural  philosopner  ;  ano- 
ther an  Oriental  linguist ;  a  third  a  newspaper 
correspondent ;  a  fourth  a  physician ;  a.  fiftli  a 
vice-consul:  —  that  all  had  travelled  very 
nearly  over  Europe,  had  ascended  Vesuvius, 
had  smoked  cigars  in  the  Coliseu£a,had  taken 
long  walks  in  the  Black  Forest  Travel,  anec- 
dote, science,  literature,  art,  political  discus- 
sion, utterly  free  from  personality  or  preju- 
dice.— ^all  these,  with  a  good  and  cheap  dinner, 
did  I  find  haphazard  at  Madame  Busque's. 

Nor  perhi^s  was  this  the  only  sood  thing 
connected  with  the  "  creamery."  I  have  since 
found  myself  the  only  Englishman  among  some- 
times not  five,  but  fifleen  subjects,  of  a  certain 
Great  Republic,  three  thousand  miles  away  : 
and  up  to  this  mometit  J  have  never  heard 
the  slightest  allusion  to  guessing,  calculation, 
gouging,  bowie-kuiving^  repudiation,  hTichin^, 
locofocos,  knownothings,  "Hard-shells,'"  alh- 
gators,  snags  or  sawyeira,  or  any  of  the  topics 
on  which  our  Republican  cousins  are  sup- 
posed almost  exclusively  to  converse.  More 
than  this,  the  mnch-to-be  abhorred  questions 
of  dollars  or  cents  are  never  broached  bj  any 
chance. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  dine  very  frequently 
at  Madame  Busque's.  I  like  her ;  her  cookery ; 
her  guests  ;  hcrgood-humoured  servant  Flo- 
rence, and  her  fumpkin  Pie,  for  which  she 
has  a  speciality,  and  the  confection  of  which 
was  taught  her  by  the  vice-consuL  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  how  cheap  her  dinners  are, 
OK  where  they  are  to  be  had,  till  I  know  more 
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of  you ;  but  if  you  will  send  to  this  office 
certificates  of  your  ^ood  temper  and  citizen- 
ship of  the  world,  I  don't  mind  commvmi- 
cating  Madame  Bueque's  addreas  to  jou,  in 
strict  confidence. 


THE  SAUOY  AKETHUSA. 

I  WJBU  I  were  a  naval  genius  I  Why  is  this 
my  aspiration )  Because  I  have  passed  the 
morning  of  Hie  very  day  on  which  I  commit 
these  lines  to  the  post  for  England,  on  board 
of  the  Arethusa, 

I  should  like  to  relate  the  pleasant, 
cheery,  open-hearted  sort  of  con  venation 
I  have  h9li  onboard  the  Arethuaa,  with  as 
fine  and  gallant  a  set  of  English  gentlemen 
as  ever  trod,  a  plank.  I  hope  the  words 
"  trod  a  plank ''  Bxe  naval ;  if  not  I  beg  to 
retract  them  and  apologize;, 

I  like  to  recall  the  talk  of  those  young 
men.  There  was  something  about  it  so 
modest  and  unassuming,  so  courteous  and 
gentle,  yet  laughing  and  unrestrained,  that  X 
oould  not  help  thinking  what  a  proud  con* 
trast  they  made  to  the  youth  of  most  other 
nations.  My  patriotism  seemed  to  kindle 
atresh  amon^  those  hearts  of  oak,  and  niy 
pride  in  old  England  to  grow  wanu^. 

The  Arethusa  was  lyin^  at  anchor  near 
tjhe  areienid  of  Constantinople.  She  was  going 
to  Malta  in  a  few  hours  for  repairs ;  as  she 
had  suffered  severely  on  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  when  the  bombardment  of  Sebas* 
topol  was  commenced.  She  and  the  Albion, 
X  am  toldy  were  the  vessels  which  stood 
closest  in  against  the  Russian  fortiress*  The 
Arethusa  was  in  action  one  hour  and  fbrtgr 
minutes,  during  whieh  time  she  fired  fifty- 
two  roiutds  from  each  gun,  and  expended 
more  than  ten  tons  of  powder.  She  did  noble 
service^  but  she  sufiered  severely.  The  ezplo- 
aion  of  one  shell  only,  killed  two  men  and 
wounded  ten.  The  stain  of  blood  is  stiU  on 
the  mast  near  which  those  two  brave  fellows 
fell,  and  it  tinges  the  deck  beside  it  Water 
will  not  wasli  it  out--*will  tears  S 

The  men,  X  mean  the  men  before  the  mast, 
showed  such  true  English  pluck  and  spirit, 
that  when  a  shell  exploded  and  wounded  one 
slightly,  striking  an  officer  near  him  sharply 
on  the  lag,  though  without  making  a  wound, 
the  tar  merely  hitched  up  his  trousers,  and 
said  quaintly  to  bis  officer,  **  That  was  a  near 
shave,  sir*"  Even  a  British  canary  refused 
to  show  the  white  feather  when  the  cabin,  in 
which  its  ca^e  was  hung^  caught  fire  fix>m 
the  exploai<»i  of  a  shell,  and  it  sang  merrily 
during  the  whole  action.  Xt  was  touching  to 
hear,  in  such  simple  language,  how  those 
brave  men,  in  the  neat  of  battle,  had  cared 
for  the  little  bird  and  rescued  it.  X  saw  afler- 
wards  a  Bivssian  cat  an  officer  had  saved 
from  a  burning  hay-rick !  Any  hearts  so 
fearless  and  gentle,  so  staunch  and  steady, 
yet  so  tender,  where  shall  we  find  ? 

Kot  even  a  battle  lacks  a  funny  story  if  one 


goes  to  look  for  it.  A  iieutemuM^  on  boa^ 
the  Albion  was  standing  near  the  place  wher« 
a  shell  expbded.  He  waa  not  wounded,  bu# 
hia  trousers  appear  to  have  hud  somethii^ 
strangely  attractive  ^bout  them,  for  the  fra^ 
ments  were  drawn  towards  them,  mid  toi^ 
them  to  ribands !  They  will  become  aa 
honmirable  an  heirloom  as  a  imf^>i4>^  award, 
or  a  dented  and  battered  shield.  A  sailor, 
wounded  ib  th0  leg  loi^  l^ard.  tih^  mai$  Aip, 
looked  at  the  shattered  limb  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  and  merely  said, "  Well,  I  can 
stump  about  without  ye,  if  they  take  the 
other."  A  maritae  who  tost  ati  eye  went 
back  to  his  dut^  without  paying  Uie4ef»t 
attention  to  the  circumstoioe.  pother  man 
refused  to  be  bound  ioj;  an  amputation.  ^  Off 
with  un,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  **J 
shan't  hurt,  if  you  don't."  ITnhappilv,  owipg 
to  the  cock-pit  (X  think  they  call  it)  baring 
been  set  apart  for  the  wounded  aceording  t^^ 
ancient  usage,  the  surgeon  of  the  Albion  waa 
the  fimt  man  iDJiii*ed.  Tbere  was  only  opft 
other  medical  man  on  board ;  and  after  the- 
action  a  great  many  of  the  sailors  were  fbuiiA 
wounded^  **Whj  don't  you  go  and  get 
your  hurt  dressed?"  asked  an  officer  of  eome. 
of  tl^em,  "  Ay  ay,  sir,  time  enough  for  uf^  ,^ 
replied  the  spokesman,  **  we  am't  got  nothii^ 
particular,  let  him  attend  to  them  as  has? 
And  so  it  seems  that  the  acts  of  quiet  h^oiiwa! 
and  unselfishness  before  the  mast  were  quit» 
equal  to  those  of  the  officers,  and  that  Englia!)^ 
men,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  are  marvel**, 
lously  ^ike.  Alike  valiant  and  merciful--- 
alike  heedful  jof  another'a  pain ^*- unfeeling, 
only  for  their  own. 

There  was  also  a  thing  occurred  on  board, 
t^e  ArethusSy  which,  two  centuriea  agOL 
would  have  been  called  a  miracle.  A  shetl 
exploded  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  a  parti;-, 
tiou  save  where  hung  a  portrait  of  the  Queen^ 
about  a  foot  squares  It  waa  pleasant  Uh 
notice  the  cordial  good  feeling  among  tho. 
officers,  and  among  the  men  and  officen,  on. 
board  the  **  saucy  Arethusa."  X  thought  X, 
observed  a  general  affection  towards  ^he 
captain  which  one  would  be  glad  to  see  oftenei^ 
The  ship  seemed  quite  fresh  and  inspiriting 
with  health  and  good  hudsiour ;  and  it  la 
really  asto9ishing  how  very  dQUch  a  pleasant 
chief  van  do  to  render  any  jidace  whatever 
agreeable  under  his  command,  \M)ile  a  costrveL 
surly  fellow  will  i-ender  it  as  Stretched  ami 
uncomfortable  as  Mr.  Xiegree's  pwtadon. .     . 

We  have  excellent  reason  to  ^  satisn^i 
with  our  army  and  navy  in  lb«  ^^^^^■ 
They  have  done  almost  as  much^  renaer 
us  popular  and  respected,  where^^  tbej 
have  been  seen,  as  our  diplomaV  ^^^ 
consular  service  has  done,  and  is  d«Ft&  ^ 
render  us  hated  and  feared.  The^tiMM^ 
hardly  been  an  instance  of  nfiisconduct  cv^*^ 
kind  among  the  thousands  of  men  wUF*^^ 
sent  to  a  foreign  land  where  laws  arg^^^*^ 
lax  than  enough,  and  impunity  ij^r  ^ 
certain.    Wherever;  oar  heroes  have^Bji^  t^ 
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€M]!i|)Olf,  Bciitari,  Viwna,  they  have  bdrM 
AWaff  golden  opIniobB,  and' they  are  a  ttophy 
frjr  no  means  to  oe  tinderrated  even  in  Turk^. 
As  for  their  militaiy  exploits  this  is  iiot  the 
ta*ce  to  speak  bf  them.  Enough  that  we  have 
Sfti'ple  evidence  to  shotr,  ten  of  the  enemy* 
hiive  hitherto  &Ilen  (bt  one  of  the  allies. 


NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

'  \   px  T^M  AUTHOR  OF  MABY  BARTON, 

*  Ttas  text  morning  brought  Margaret  a 
letter'  fr6m  Edith.  It  was  aflfectionate  and 
itlc6nseqiient  like  ^le  tj^ter.  Bat  the  affec- 
t!bo  was  charming  to  Mai-garet's  "owii  atfec- 
tibnate  nature ;  and  sbd  had  grbwn  up  with 
iM  i^cbnsequence  so  she  did  not  perceive  it. 
It  was  as  follows  :— 

'"Oh,  Margaret,  it  Is  worth  a  journey  ft-om 
Bti^land  to  see  my  'boy  f  He  is  a  bupet4^  little 
ffelKw,  especftdly  in  his  capis,  and  most  especi- 
sSW  m  the  one  yon  sent  him,  you  good, 
dfertnty-fingered,  persevering  little  lady ! 
£(kving  made  allthe  mothers  here  envious,  I 
want  to  show  him  to  somebody  toew,  and  hear 
af&esh  Set  of  adhiiring  expressions  ;  pei'hap^, 
thSVa  all  the  reason  ;  perha|[)8  it  is  not, — nay, 
p6^ib!y,'  theHB  is  just  a  little  cousinly  loVe 
mbded  with  it ;  but  I  dd  want  you  so  touch  to 
cltoe  here  Margaret  1  Vm  sure  it  Would  bcthe 
rety '^iest  thing  for  Aunt  Hale's  health; 
eretM>ody  here  is  young  and  well;  and  oiur 
skiles  atid  alwrfs  mue,  and  bur  liun  always 
splines,  and  the  band  plays  delidousiy  'from 
ja^bMhg  till  iiight ;  atid,  tO  come  back  to  the 
btnf4en  of  my  ditty,  my  baby  always  smiles.  I 
atii  eoiistantlv  wanting  you  to  draw  him  fof 
me,  Margaret.  It  does  not  signify  what  he  is 
dbtn^  5  that  very  thing  is  prettiest,  grace- 
ftileirt,'  best.  I  think  I  love  him  a  great  deal 
better  than  mf  husband,  who  is  getting  stout, 
a|id  grumpy, — ^what  he  calla  *  busy.*  No  \  he 
ii  not.  He  has  just  come  (n  with  news  of  such 
a  charmhigpic-nic,  given  by  the  oflflcets  of  the 
Hazard,  at  anchor  in  the  bay  beldw.  BeOaUse 
hcr  has  brought  in  such  a  pleasant  piece  of 
news,  I  retract  all  I  sctid  just  now.  Did  not 
86ttii«Dody  bum  his  hand  for  having  said  or 
dbtie  something  he  was  Sorry  for  ?  "Well,  I 
ciaiX  burn  mine,  because  it  would  hurt  me, 
tak&  the  scar  would  be  tigly  i  but  1*11  retract 
all  I  said  as  fast  as  I  can.  Cosmo  is  quite  as 
^neat  3i  darliug  as  baby,  aitd  not  a  bit  stout, 
a^^  un-grumpy  as  bver  husband  was ;  chily 
sbfne^mes  he  is  very,  very  busy.  I  may  say 
thai; '  without  love — ^wifely  duty— where  was 
lf-*-I  had  something  very  particular  to  say,  I 
ktaow,  once.  Oh,  it  is  tnls— Dearest  Mar- 
garet!—  you  must  come  and  see  me — it 
would  do  Aunt  Hale  good,  as  I  said  before. 
G6t  the  doctor  to  order  it  for  her.  Tell  him 
^ifie  smoke  of  Milton  that  does  her  harm, 
riiavfe  do  doubt  it  is  that,  really.  Three 
mbiAh^  (you  must  not  come  for  less)  of  this 


delicious  climate — all  sunshine,  arid  grapes  Us 
common  as  bkckberries,  would  quite  cure 
her.  r  doti't  ask  my  uucle  "—(Here  the  htter 
became  more  Constrained,  atad  better  written; 
Mr.  Hale  was  in  the  corner,  like  a  naughty 
child,  for  having  given  up  his  living.) — 
"because,'  I  dale  say,  he  disapproves  of  war, 
and  soldiers,  and  bands  of  music  ;  at  least,  I 
know  that  many  Dissenters  are  niembei-tf  of 
the  Peace  Sociefy,  and  I  am  afraid  he  would 
not  liko  to  come  ;  but^  if  he  would,  dear,  pray 
say  that  €osmo  arid  I  will  do  our  best  to  make 
him  happy  ;  and  I'll  hide  up  Cosmo's  red  Coat 
anti  sword,  ahd  muk*  the  baxid  play  all  sorts 
of  ^aVe, solemn  thhigs;  or,  if  Qieiy  do  play 
pOmpar  and  vanities,  it  shall  be  in  dcmble  slow 
time.  Dear  Margaret,  if  he  would  like  to 
accompany  you  and  Aunt  Hale,  we  Will  try 
and  make  it  pleasant,  though  I'm  rather 
afraid  of  any  one  who  has  done  something  for 
conscience  sake.  '  You  never  did  I  hope.  Tell 
Aunt  Hale  hot  to  bring  many  wstrm  clothes, 
though  I'm  afraid  it  WSl  be  hlte  in  the  year 
before  yotf  can  coihe.  But  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  heat  here  !  I  tried  to  Wear  my  great  beauty 
Indian  shawl  irt  a  pic-nic.  I  kept  myself 
up  With  proverbs  as  lon^  as  I  could; 
^PH^  must  abide,*-i--and  such  wholesome 
pieces  df  pith";  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  was 
like  toammia^  little  dog  Tiny'  with  an 
elephant's  trappings  on  ;  smothered,  hidden, 
killed  with  my  finery  ?  Sol  made  It  into  a 
capital  carpet  for  uti  all  to  sH  down  upon. 
Here's  this  boy  of  mine,  Mai^aret,rMf  you 
don't  pack  .hp  your  things  as  soon  as  you  get 
this  letter,  ancF  come  straight  off  to  Se^  him,  t 
shall  think  you*re  descended  from  Kincr 
Herod!"    • 

Margaret  tIM  long  ibr  a  day  of'  Edil^'s  life 
-^er  freedom  from  care,  her  oherftil  home, 
her  sunny  skies.  If  a  wish  cOuld  have  trans* 
pointed  her  slie  would  have  gone  off;  just  for 
6ne  day.  She  yearned  for  the  stretch  which 
such  a  chatoge  would  give,-^v6n  tor  a  few 
hOtirs  to  be  in  the  midst  of  that  bright  life, 
and  to  feel  young  again.  Not  yet  twenty  I  and 
she  had  had  to  bear  up  ag^nst  such  hard 
pressure  that  she  lfelt'4uite  old.  That  was 
her  first  feeling  after  reading  Edith's  letter. 
l%en  she  read  it  agahi,and;  forgetting  herself, 
Was  amused  at  its  liketiess  to  Bdith's  self,  and 
was  laughing  mernly  over  It  wheto  Mrs.  HUe 
came  into  the  dmwiirg-room,  leaning  on 
Dixon's  arm.  Margaret  flew  to  adjust  the 
pillows.  H^  mother  seemed  more  than 
usually  feeWe. 

'  •'IVhat  were  you  laughing  at,  Mat^garet?" 
adked  ^e^  as  soon  as  she  had  recoveirad  from 
the  etertion  of  settling  herself  on  tho  soik. 

**A  letter  I  have  had  this  morning  from 
Edith.    Shall  I  f  ead  it  you,  mamma  ?  '^ 

She  tead  it  aloud,  and  for  a*  timo  it  seemed 
to  interest  her  mother,  who  kept  wondering 
what  name  Edith  had  given  to  her  boy,  and 
^glS^ii)^  &11  probable  names,  and  all  posi»ible 
reasons  why  €ach  and  all  of  these  names 
should  be  gi?en.  Lito  the  ve^y  midst  of  these 


wonden  Mr.TkorntOB  c&tne,  bringing  another 
off(»riiig  of  frini  fer  Mrs.  Hale.  He  could  not 
— Baj  rather,  he  would  not — deny  himeelf  the 
olMUM)e  of  ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  Margaret 
He  had  no  end  in  this  but  the  present  gratis 
fioatloB.  It  was  the  sturdy  wilfulness  of  a 
man  usually  most  reasonable  and  self-con^ 
troUed.  He  entered  the  room,  taking  in  at  a 
glance  the  faot  of  Margarets  presence ;  but 
afber  tike  first  oold  distant  bow,  he  never 
seemed  to  let  his  eyes  fiitll  on  her  again.  He 
0Dly  stayed  to  present  his  papers — to  speak 
some  gentle  kindly  words — ana  then  his  oold 
offended  eyes  met  Marg&ret*s  with  a  grave 
£u*ew€^  as  he  1^  the  room.  She  sat  down 
silent  and  pale. 

"  De  you  know,  Margaret,  I  really  begin 
quite  to  like  Mr.  Themton." 

No  answer  at  first.  Then  Margaret  forced 
out  an  icy  "Do  you  1 " 

"  Yes !  I  tiunk  he  is  reallj  getting  quite 
polished  in  his  mumers.'* 

Margar0t*8  voice  was  more  in  order  now. 
She  replied, 

^  He  ie  very  kind  and  attentive, — ^there  is 
no  dcnbt  of  that." 

**1  wondw  Mrs.  Thornton  never  calls.  She 
must  kttew  I  am  ill,  because  of  the  water- 
bed.*' 

"  I  dare  say  she  hears  how  yoa  are  from 
her  son.'* 

**  Still  I  should  like  to  see  her.  You  have 
so  few  friends  here,  Margaret." 

Margaret  &lt  what  was  in  her  mother's 
thoughts, — a  tender  craving  to  bespeak  the 
kindness  of  «ome  woman  towards  the  daughter 
that  might  be  so  soon  left  motherleas.  But 
she  could  not  speak. 

*'  Do  you  think,'*  said  Mrs.  Hale,  after  a 
fMrase,  ''that  you  could  go  and  ask  Mrs. 
TlM»nton  to  come  and  see  me  ?  Only  (mce,— 
I  don't  want  to  be  troublesome." 

**  I  will  do  anything,  if  you  wish  it,  mamma, 
—but  if— but  wh«i  Frederick  comes" 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure !  we  must  keep  our  doors 
shut, — we  must  let  no  one  in.  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  dare  wi^  him  to  come  or  not. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  would  rather  not.  Some- 
times I  have  such  frightful  dreams  about 
him." 

'^  Oh,  mamma]  we'll  take  good  care.  I  wilt 
puft  my  arm  in  the  boH  sooner  than  he  should 
oome  to  t^e  slightest  harm.  Trust  the  care 
of  him  to  me,  mamma.  I  will  watch  over 
hisa  like  a  lioness  over  her  young." 

**  When  can  we  hear  from  him  f " 

"  Not  far  a  week  yet,  certainly,— perhaps 
more." 

^  We  must  smd  Martha  away  in  good  time. 
It  would  never  do  to  have  her  here  when  he 
comes,  and  then  send  her  off  isi  a  hurry.*' 

'*  Dixon  is  sure  to  remind  us  of  that.  I  was 
tbinkiuf  that  if  we  wai^d  any  help  in  the 
house  wkole  he  is  here,  we  could  perhaps  get 
Mary  Higgins.  She  is  very  slack  of  work, 
a»d  is  a  good  gitd,  and  would  take  pains  to 
do  her  bes^  I  am  sure,  and  would  sleep  at 


home,  and  need  never  come  upstairs,  so  as  to 
know  who  is  in  the  house." 

"  As  you  please.  As  Dixon  pleases.  Buf^ 
Margaret,  don't  get  to  use  these  horrid  Milton 
words.  '  Slack  of  work :'  it  is  a  provincialiam. 
What  will  your  aunt  Shaw  say  if  she  hears 
you  use  it  on  her  return  ? " 

''Oh,  mamma  !  don't  try  and  make  a  bug- 
bear of  aunt  Shaw,"  said  Margaret,  laughing. 
*'  Edith  picked  up  all  sorts  of  military  slaug 
frt)m  Captain  Lennox,  and  aunt  Shaw  never 
took  any  notice  of  it."  « 

"  But  yours  is  factory  slang." 

"And  if  I  live  in  a  factory  town,  I  must 
speak  factory  language  when  I  want  it 
Why,  mamma,  I  could  astouish  you  with  a 
great  many  words  you  never  heard  in  your 
fife.  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  a  knob^ 
stick  is." 

"  Not  T,  child.  I  only  know  it  has  a  very 
vulgar  sound  ;  and  T  don't  want  to  hear  you 
using  it." 

"  Very  well,  dearest  mother,  I  won*t  Onty 
I  shall  have  to  use  a  whole  explanatory  sen- 
tence instead."  ' 

**  I  don't  like  this  MUton,"  said  Mrs.  Haku 
"£dith  is  right  enough  in  saying  it's  the 
smoke  that  has  made  me  so  iU." 

Margaret  started  up  as  her  mother  said 
this.  Her  &ther  had  just  entered  the  roon^ 
and  she  was  most  anxious  that  the  faint  im- 

Kression  she  had  seen  on  his  mind  that  the 
[iltonair  had  injured  her  mother's  health, 
should  not  be  deepened, — should  not  receive 
any  confirmation.  She  could  not  tell  if  he  had 
heard  what  Mrs.  Hale  had  said  or  not ;  but 
she  began  speaking  hurriedly  of  other  things^ 
unaware  that  Mr.  Thornton  was  following 
hiuL 

"  Mamma  is  aoousing  me  of  having  picked 
up  a  great  deal  of  vulgarity  since  we  came  to 
MUtou." 

The  "vulgarity"  Margaret  spoke  of  referred 
purely  to  the  use  of  local  words,  and  the  ex- 
pression arose  out  of  the  conversation  th^ 
had  just  been  holding.  But  Mr.  Thornton^ 
brow  darkened  ;  and  Margaret  suddenly  £edt 
how  her  speech  might  be  misunderstood  by 
him ;  so,  in  the  natural  sweet  desire  to  avoid 
giving  unnecessary  pain,  she  forced  herself  to 
go  forwards  with  a  little  greeting,  and  con- 
tinue what  she  was  saying,  addressing  her- 
self to  him  expressly. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Thornton,  Uiou|;h  knobstick 
has  not  a  very  pretty  sound,  is  it  not  expres- 
sive ?  Could  I  do  without  it  in  q)eaking  of 
the  thing  it  represents  1  If  uaing  local  words 
is  vulgar,  I  was  very  vulgar  ih  Uie  Fores^ — 
was  I  not,  mamma  t " 

It  was  unusual  with  Margaret  to  obtrude 
her  own  sul:|iect  of  conversation  on  others ; 
but  in  this  case  she  was  so  anxious  to  prevent 
Mr.  Thornton  from  feeling  annoyance  at  the 
words  he  had  accidentally  overheard,  that  it 
was  not  until  she  had  done  speaking  that  she 
coloured  all  over  with  conscionsness,  more 
espoeudly  as  Mr.  Thornton  aeev^gd  hardly  to 
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undeistond  the  eaaet  gist  or  bearing  of  what 
ahe  was  8ay]ii&  but  paesed  her  by,  with  a 
eold  leserve  oT  eeremoidous  movement,  te 
speak  to  Mrs.  Hale. 

The  sight  of  him  reminded  her  of  the -wish 
to  see  bis  mothec,  and  eonunend  Margaret  to 
her  eare.  Maivaret^  sittinj^  in  burning 
silence,  vexed  and  ashamed  of  her  dijQieulty 
in  keeping  her  light  place»  and  her  caJxn  un- 
eonsaieusness  of  heart,  when  Mr.  Thornton 
was  by,  heard  her  mother's  low  entreaty  that 
lAxB*  Thomten  would  come  and  see  her ;  see 
her  Boen ;  to-morrow,  if  it  were  possible.  Mr. 
Thornton  promised  that  she  ahouki — con- 
versed a  little,  and  then  took  his  leave ;  and 
Margaret's  movements  and  voice  seemed  at 
ence  released  from  some  invisible,  chains. 
He  never  looked  ait  her ;  and  yet  the  careful 
avoidance  of  his  eyea  betokeiMa  tluut  in  eome 
way  he  knew  eatactly  where,  if  they  fell  hj 
ikiace,  they  would  rest  on  her.  If  t^  spoke 
he  gave  no  sign  of  attention,  and  yet  his  next 
speeoh  to  anv  one  else  was  modified  by  what 
she  had  sadd;  sometimes  there  was  an  ex- 
press answer  to  what  she  had  remairked,  but 
given  to  another  person  as  thoush  unsi:^ 
gested  by  her.  It  was  not  the  bad  manners 
cf  ignorance :  it  was  the  wilful  bad  manners 
arising  from  deep  offence.  It  was  wilful  at 
the  time;  repeated  of  afterwards.  But  no 
deep  plan,  no  careful  cunning  could  have 
stood  him  insuchgood  stead.  Margaret  thorught 
about  him  more  than  she  had  ever  done 
before ;  net  with  any  tinge  of  w^t  is  called 
love,  but  with  regret  that  she  had  wounded 
him  80  dee^y, — and  with  a  gentle^  patient 
striving  to  return  to  their  former  position  of 
antagonistic  fiiendship ;  for  aMena's  position 
was  what  she  found  l^at  he  had  held  in  her 
fcgard,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
lamilj.  Th^re  was  a  pretty  humility  in  ^er 
behaviovr  to  himy  as  if  muitripr  apo^gising 
for  the  ever-strong  words  which  ware  the 
reaction  from  the  deeds  oC  the  da^  of  the 
riot. 

But  he  resented  thoae  words  latterly.  They 
rung  in  his  ears ;  and  he  was  proud  of  the 
aeose  of  justice  which  made  hun  go  on  in 
every  kindness  he  oould  offsr  to  her  parents. 
He  exulted  in  the  power  he  showed  in  com- 
pelling hinkself  to  face  her,  whenever  he  could 
think  of  any  action  which  could  give  her 
&tber  or  mother  pleasure.  He  thought  that 
be  disliked  seeinff  one  who  had  mortiued  him 
so  keenly  ;  but  no  was  mistaken.  It  was  a 
stinging  pleasure  to  be  in  the  room  with  her, 
and  fed  her  presence.  But  he  was  no  great 
analyser  of  his  own  motives^and  was  mi»- 
taken,  as  I  haveaaid. 

OBAFTEIL.THS  THIBTIBTH. 

Mbs.  Thormtok  came  to  seeMrs.  Hale  the 
next  morning.  She  was  much  worse.  One 
of  theae  sud&n  changes — ^those  great  visible 
atrides  towards  deaths— ^lad  been  taken  in 
the  night,  and  her  own  fetmily  were  stjurtled 
by  the  gniy  sm^en  look  her  feafaurea  had 


asaumed  in  that  one  twelve  hcuss  of  suffering. 
Mr&  Thornton — who  had  not  seen  her  for 
weeks— ^as  softened  aU  at  ones.  .She  had 
oome  because  her  son  asked  it  freat  her  as  a 
personal  favour,  but  with  all  the  proud  bat- 
ter feelings  of  her  nature  in  arms  aeainst 
that  ismuy  of  whush  Margaret  f^med  one. 
She  doubted  the  reality  of  Mrs.  Hale's  iUnosa; 
she  doubted  any  want  l^ond  a  mementary 
fancy  on  that  lady's  part,  which  should  take 
her  out  of  her  previously  settled  course  of 
employment  for  the  day.  She  told  her  son 
that  she  wished  they  had  never  oome  aear 
the  place ;  that  he  had  never  got  ae<fuuuted 
with  them ;  that  there  had  beoi  no  such  use- 
less languages  as  Latin  and  Greek  ever  in- 
vented. He  bore  all  this  pretty  sikotly; 
but  when  she  had  ended  her  invective  against 
the  dead  langnagecL  be  quietly  retur^d  te 
the  shorf^  «urt,  decided  expression  of  his  wish 
that  she  shooJd  go  and  see  .Mrs.  Hale  at 
the  time  aigKUiKted,  aa  most  like^  to  be 
oottvenient  to  the  invalid.  Mrs.  ThomtoA 
submitted  with,  as  had  a  grace  as  she  eould 
to  her  son's  desire,  all  the  time  liking  him 
the  better  ior  havii^  it;  and  exaggerating 
in  her  own  mind  the  same  notion  that  he  had 
oi  extsaoxdinary  {goodness  on  his  part  inso 
perseveriai^  heepn^  iq>  with  the  Hi^bes. 

His  goodness  vergmg  on  weakness,  as  aU 
the  softer  virtues  £d  in  her  mind,  and  her 
own  contempt  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haley  and 
positive  dislike  to  Margaret,  were  the  ideas 
whicb  oceuped  Mrs.  TW»ton  till  she  was 
stlraek  into  nodungness  before  the  dadc 
shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death. 
There  lay  Mrs.  HiSe— a  mother  like  kersetf 
— a  mnch  yonnger  woman  than  she  wasy— ^n 
the  bed  from  which  there  was  no  sign  of  hope 
that  she  might  ever  rise  again.  No  more 
variety  of  light  and  shade  for  her  in  that 
darkened  room ;  no  power  of  action,  scarcely 
change  <^  movement;  faint  alternations  of 
whispered  sound  and  studious  silence;  and 
yet  that  manotonoas  life  seemed  almost  too 
much !  When  Mrs.  Thornton,  strong  and 
prosperous  wi^  life,  came  in,  Mrs.  H^  lay 
stilly  although  from  the  look  on  her  &ce  she 
was  evidently  censcioos  of  wbo  it  was.  But 
she  did  not  even  open  her  eyes  for  a  minute 
or  two.  The  heavy  moistnre  of  tears  stood 
on  the  eyelashes  before  ahe  looked  np  ;  then, 
with  her  hand  groping  feebly  over  the  bed- 
olothesy  for  the  toiieh  of  Mrs.  Thornton's  large 
firm  fingers,  die  said,  scarcely  above  her  breath 
— Mrs.  Thomtoahad  to  stoop  .from  her  ereet- 
ness  to  listen,-*- 

**  Macifaret — yon  have  a  daughter— ^ my 
sister  is  in  Italy.    My  child  will  be  without 
a  mother.;— in  a  etranfle  plaoiL-4f  I  die 
wiUyou" 

And  her  filmy  wandering  eyea  fixed  theo^ 
selves  iFith  an  intensity  of  wisttulness  on  Mrs. 
Thornton's  face.  For  a  miaute  there  was  no 
change  in  it's  rigidness;  it  was  stem  and 
unmoved ;— oiay,  m  that  the  eyes  of  the  siok 
woman  were  growing  dim  with  the  slo w-gathsr- 
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ing  tears,  the  might  have  seen  a  dark  cloud 
cross  the  cold  features.  And  it  was  no 
thought  of  her  son.  or  of  her  living  daughter 
Fanny,  that  stirrea  her  heart  at  last ;  but  a 
sudden  remembrance,  suggested  by  something 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  room,— of  a  little 
daughter— <&ad  in  infancy — lon^  years  ag^o  ; 
that^  like  a  sudden  sunl^eam,  melted  the  icy 
crust,  behind  which  there  was  a  real  tender 
woman, 

''Tou  wish  me  to  be  a  fiiend  to  Miss 
Hale,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  in  her  measured 
voice,  that  would  not  soften  with  her  h^art, 
but  came  out  distinct  and  dear. 

Mrs.  Hale,  her  eyes  still  fixed  onMrs.  Thorn- 
ton's face,  pressed  the  hand  that  lay  below 
hers  on  the  coverlet  She  could  not  speak. 
Mrs.  Thornton  sighed^  '^I  will  be  a  true 
friend,  if  circumstances  require  it  Not  a 
tender  friend.  That  I  cannot  be,"— ("to  her," 
she  was  <m  the  point  of  adding,  but  she 
relented  at  the  sight  of  that  poor,  anxious 
lace.) — "It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  show 
affection  even  where  I  feel  it,  nor  do  I  volun- 
teer advice  in  general.  Still,  at  your  request, 
—if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you,  I  will  pro- 
mise you."  Then  came  a  pause.  Mrs. 
Thornton  was  too  conscientious  to  promise 
what  she  did  not  mean  to  perform ;  and  to 
perform  anything  in  the  way  of  kindness  on 
behalf  of  Margaret^  more  disliked  at  this 
moment  than  ever,  was  difficult;  almost 
impossible. 

**  I  promise,"  uaXd  she,  with  grave  severity  j 
whick  after  all,  inspired  the  dying  woman 
with  faith  as  in  somethinj^  more  stable  than 
lile  its(d^ — dickering,  flittmg.  wavering  life  ! 
"  I  promiae  that  in  any  difficulty  in  which 
Miss  Hale'' 

*'  Call  her  Margaret ! "  gasped  Mrs. 
Hale. 

^*  In  which  she  comes  to  me  for  help,  I  will 
help  her  with  every  power  I  have,  as  if  she 
were  my  own  daughter.  I  also  promise  that 
if  ever  I  see  her  doing  what  I  think  Is 
wrong  " 

"But  Margaret  never  does  wrong — not  wil- 
fully wrong,'"  pleaded  Mrs.  Hale.  fi[rs.  Thorn- 
ton went  on  as  before ;  as  if  ^e  had  not 
heard: 

"  If  ever  I  see  her  doing  what  I  believe  to 
be  wrong — such  wrong  not  touching  me  or 
mine,  in  which  case  I  might  be  supposed 
to  have  an  interested  motive — I  wiU  tell 
her  of  it,  £stithluljy  and  plainly,  as  I  should 
wish  my  own  daugnter  to  be  told." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Mrs.  Hale  felt  thsit 
this  promise  did  not  include  all;  and  yet  it 
was  much.  It  had  reservations  in  it  which 
she  did  not  understand;  but  then  she  was 
weak,  diz£y«  and  tired.  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
reviewing  all  the  probable  cases  in  which 
she  had  pledged  herself  to  act  She  had  a 
fierce  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  telliug  Margaret 
unwelcome  truths,  in  the  shape  of  per- 
formance of  duty.  Meb.  Hale  began  to 
speak: 


^I  thank  you.  I  pray  Qod  to  bless  you. 
I  shall  never  see  you  again  in  this  world. 
But  my  last  words  are,  I  thank  you  fot 
your  promise  of  kindness  to  my  child." 

"Not  kindness!"  testified  Mrs.  Thornton, 
ungraciously  truthful  to  the  last  But  having 
eased  her  conscience  by  saying  these  words, 
she  was  not  sorry  that  they  were  not  heard. 
She  pressed  Mrs.  Hale*s  soft  languid  luuid; 
and  rose  up  and  went  her  way  out  of  ths 
house  without  seeing  a  creature. 

Durin«r  the  time  that  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
having  this  interview  with  Hri.Qale,  Margaret 
and  Dixou  were  laying  their  heads  together 
and  consulting  how  they  should  keep  Frede- 
rick's coming  a  profound  secret  to  all  out  of 
the  house.  A  letter  from  him,  mic^t  now  be 
expected  any  day ;  and  he  would  assuredly 
follow  quickly  on  its  heels.  Martha  must  be 
sent  away  on  her  holiday  ;  Dixon  must  keep 
stem  guard  on  the  front  door,  only  admitting 
the  lew  yisitors  that  ever  came  to  the  house 
into  Mr.  Hale's  room  downstairs— Mrs.  Hale^s 
extreme  illness  giving  her  a  good  excuse  for 
this.  If  Mar^  Higfi;ins  was  required .  as  a 
help  to  Dixon  m  theKitchen,  she  was  to  b^ 
ana  see  as  little  of  Frederick  as  possible ;  anid 
he  was,  if  necessary,  to  be  spoken  of  to  her 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  But  her 
sluggish  and  incurious  nature  was  the.  greatest 
safefi^ard  of  all.  ^  , 

They  resolved  that  Martha  should  leave 
them  that  very  afternoon  for  this  visit  to  her 
mother.  Marearet  wished  that  she  had  been 
sent  away  on  vie  previous  day,  as  she  fancied 
it  might  be  thought  strange  to  give  a  servant 
a  houday  when  ner  mother's  ^te  required 
so  much  attendance. 

Poor  Margaret !  All  that  afternoon  she' 
had  to  act  the  part  of  a  Roman  daughter^  and 
mve  strength  out  of  her  own  scanty  stock  tp 
her  father.  Mr.  Hale  would  hope,  wouJLd  not 
despair,  between  the  attacks  of  his  wife)s 
malady;  he  buoyed  himself  up  in  everr 
respite  from  her  pain,  and  believed  that  » 
was  the  beginning  of  ultimate  recovery.  An4 
so,  when  the  paroxysms  came  on,  eacSi  mord 
severe  than  the  last,  they  were  fresh  HSf^. 
nie^  and  greater  disappointments  to  h>in. 
This  afternoon  he  sat  m'the  drawing-roo^ 
unable  to  bear  the  solitude  of  his  study,  qpc 
to  employ  himself  in  any  way.  He  buriejl 
his  head  in  his  arms,  which  Jay  folded  on  t£|^ 
table.  Margaret's  heart  ached  to  see  hioL^ 
yet,  as  he  did  not  speak,  she  did  not  like  li^ 
volunteer  any  attempt  at  comfort  Mart^ 
was  gone.  Dixon  sat  with  Mrs.  Hale  Wlul« 
she  slept  The  house  was  very  still  and  quiet^ 
and  darkness  came  on,  without  any  moveqx^tMl 
to  procure  candles.  Margaret  sat  at  th^  wm> 
dow,  looking  out  at  the  lamps  and  the  zire^^ 
but  seeing  nothing, — only  alive  to  her  fiithei^s 
heav^  sighs.  She  did  not  like  to  go  ddWn  for 
lights,  lest  the  tacit  restraint  of  aer  j^^ik^c^ 
being  withdrawn,  he  might  give  wayto'iii^fij! 
violent  emotion,  without  her  being  at  hana^ 
to  comfort  him.    Yei  she  waa  JuflTlfUbkk&i^ 


tliat  she  oiighTILo  go  and  see  aller  tlie  well- 
cfoing  of  the  kitchen- fire,  which  there  vaa 
nobody  but  herself* to  attend  to,  when  shfi 
Heard  the  muffled  door-bell  ring  with  so 
violent  a  pull,  that  the  wres  jingled  all 
through  the  bouse,  though  the  positive  sound 
was  not  great.  She  started  up, — passed  her 
fiither,  who  had  never  moved  at  the  veiled 
dull  sound, — returned,  and  kig^d  him  ten- 
derly. Am  still  he  nevel*  moved,  nor  took 
any  notice  of  her  fond  embrace.  Then  she 
went  down  softly,,  through  the  dark  to  the 
4oor.  JDixon  would  have  put  the  chain  on 
before  she  opened  it,  but  M<u*garet  had  not  a 
thought  of  fear  in  her  pre-occnpied  mind.  A 
mau*8  tail  figure  stooa  between  her  and  the 
Ki^inoud  street.  He  was  looking  away ;  but 
at  the  Sound  of  the  latch  he  turned  quickly 
round. 

.  •^  Is  this  Mr.  Hale's  1 "  3aid  he,  in  a  dear, 
ftill,  delicate  voice. 

Margaret  trembled  all  over;  at  first  she 
did  i)ot  answer.  In  a  moment  she  $ighed  out, 

*  Frederick  ! "  and  stretched  out  both  ber 
hands  to  catch  his,  and  draw  him  in.. 

**  Oh,  Mai'garet  I "  said  he,  holding  her  off 
by  her  shoulden^  after  they  had  kissed  each 
other,  a^  if  even  in  that  darknesa. he  could 
^e  her  face,  and  read  in  its  expression  a 
4nicker  answer  to  his  question  than,  worda 
could  give, — 

,"  My  mot^her  I  is  she  alive  ?  ** 
''  **Ye8,  she  Is  alive,  d6ar,   dear  brother! 
^e — as  in  as  she  can  be  she  ia  j  but  alive  ! 
8he  is  alive  !  " 
'   "ThankGodr*  said  he. 
.  "  Papa  ia  utterly  prostrate  whh  thiB  or^t 
frfef." 

,"  You  expect  .m^  dpp't  you  t** 
.   *  JTo,  v^e  have  had.  no  letter.*' 

*  Hien  1  have  come  before  it.  But  my 
)[hother  knows  I  am  coming  ?  '*  - 

,  *  Oh  f  we  all  knew  you  would  come.  But 
w^t  a  little !  Step  in  here.  Give  me  your 
fcind.  What  is  this  7  Oh  I  your  catpet-bag. 
pi^on  has  shut  tlie  shutters;  but  this  id 
j^pa's  study,  and  I  can  take  you  to  a  chair  to 
rest  yourself  for  a  few  minutes ;  while  I  go 
and  teU  Mm." 

'/She  groped  her  way  to  the  taper  and  the 
lucifer  matcibes.  She  suddenly  felt  shy  when 
^0  little  feeble  light  made  them  visible.  Alt 
^  6ouId  see  was  that  her  brother's  face  was 
TOUsually  dark  in  complexion,  and  sbd  caught 
tlje  stealthy  look  of  a  pair  of  remarkably 
li>Vg^<ait  blue  eyes,  that  suddenly  twinkled  up 
4ltn  a  droll  consciousness  of  their  mutual 
JMii-pose  of  inspecting  each  other.  But  though 
t^e  brother  and  sister  had  an  instant  of 
sympathy  in  their  reciprocal  glances,  they  did 
apt  exchange  a  word;  only  Margaret  felt 
lore  that  ^ne  should  like  her  brother  as  a 
^Qilipanion  as  much  its  she  already  loved  him 
i  1^  near  relation,  tier  heart  was  wonderfully 
Hghter  ^s  she  went  ujpatairs ;  the  sorrow  was 
^^lefs  in  reali(^,  but  it  became  less  oppressive 
frqipl^Jt^viQg  some  one  in  precisely  tne  same 


relation  to  it'  as~that  in  which  she'  stoodi 
Not  her  father's  desponding  attitude  had 
power  to  damp  her  now.  He  lay  across  the 
table,  helpless  as  ever ;  btit  she  had  the  speU 
by  which  to  rouse  him.  She  used  it  perhaps 
too  violently  in  her  ovm  great  reliel 

"  I*apa,"  said  dhe,  thi;owing  her  arms  fondly 
round  his  neck  ;  pulling  his  weary  head  up 
in  fact  with  her  gentle  violence,  till  it  rested 
in  her  arm^  and  she  could  look  into  his  eyes, 
and  gain  strength  and  assurance  from  hers. 

•'Fapa  J  guess  Who  is  here  !  '^ 

He  looked  at  her ;  she  saw  the  idea  of  the 
truth  glimmer  into  their  :filmy  sadness,  and 
be  dismissed  thence  as  a  wild  imagination. 

He  threy  himself  forward,  and  bid  his  fkce 
once  more  in  his  stretched-out  arms,  resting 
upon  the  table  as  heretofore.  She  heard  him 
whisper ;  she  bent  tenderly  down  to  listen. 
**  I  don't  know.  Don't  tell  me  it  is  Frederick 
— ^not  Frederick.  I  cannot  bear  it, — I  am  too 
weak.    And  hi^  mother  is  dying  ! " 

He  began  to  cry  and  waif  like  a  child.  It; 
was  so  .difierent  to  all  which  Margaret  had 
hoped  and  expected,  that  she  turned  sick  with 
disappointment,  and  wad  silent  for  an  instant. 
Then  she  spoke  again — very  different^ — ^not 
so  exultingly,  far  more  tenderly  and  care- 
fully. 

*^  Papa-  it  ifl  Frederick !  Think  of  mamma, 
how  glad  she  will  be !  And  oh,  for  her  sakej 
how  glad  we  ought  to  be  !  For  his  sake  too^ 
— our  poor,  poor  boy  I  ^' 

Her  father  did  not  change  his  attitude,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  understand  the  fact. 

"  Where  is  he  f"  asked  he  at  last,  his  face 
atill  hidden  in  his  proatjrate  arms. 

"In  your  study,  quite  alone.  I  lighted  the 
taper,  and  ran  up  te  tell  you.  He  is  quite 
alo^ne,  and  will  be  wondering,  why — " 

*  I  will  go  to  him,"  broke  in  ber  fiither ; 
and  V  li,fled  himself  np  and  leant  on  her  arm 
as  on  that  of  ^  guide. 

Margaret  led  him.  to  the  study  door,  but 
her  spirits  were  do  agitated  Ijhat  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  the  meetbg.  She 
turned  away,  and  ran  up  stairs,  and  cried 
most  heartily.  It  wt^  the  first  time  she  had 
dared  to  allow  herself  this  relief  for  days^ 
The  strain  had  b^en  terrible,  as  she  now  felt. 
But  Frede^ck  was  come !  He,  the  one  pre- 
cious brother,  was  there,  safe,  amongst  them 
again  1  She  could  hardly  believe  it  She 
stopped  h^r  crying,  and  opened  her  bedroom 
door.  She  beard  no  sound  of  voices,  and 
almost  fbared  she  might  have  dreamt.  She 
went  down  stairs,  and  listened  at  the  study 
door.  She  heard  the  buzz  of  voices;  and 
that  wa^  enough.  She  went  into  the  kitchen^ 
and  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  lighted  the  house, 
and  pi^paredTfor  the  wanderer's  refreshment. 
How  fortunate  it  Was  that  her  mother  slept ! 
She  knew  that  she  did,  from  the  caudle- 
lighter  thrust  through  the  keyhole  of  her 
bedroom  door.  The  traveller  could  be  re- 
freshed and  bright,  and  the  firdt  excitement 
of  the  meetbg  with  liis  father  all  be  over, 


befora  har  molher  beoim»  tmtLB%  of  aBything 
iiniisuaL 

When  all  waa  ready,  Mai|;ar8t  opened  the 
study  door,  and  went  in  like  aaerviiiff-iiiatdeii, 
with  a  heavy  tray  held  in  her  e3Etenaed  arms. 
She  was  proud  of  serving  Frederick.  But  h«L 
when  he  saw  her,  sprang  up  in  a  minute,  and 
relieved  her  of  her  burden.  It  waa  a  t]npe, 
a  sign,  of  all  the  coming  relief  which  his 
presence  would  bring.  The  brother  and 
sister  arranged  ihe  table  together,  saying 
little,  but  their  hands  tooohing,  and  their  eyes 
speaking  the  natural  language  of  expression, 
so  iuteUigible  to  those  of  the  same  biood. 
The  fire  had  gone  oat ;  fKid  Margaret  applied 
herself  to  light  it,  for  the  evenings  had  begun 
to  be  chilly ;  and  yet  it  wa»  desinbletonuike 
aU  noises  as  distant  as  passible  from  Mrs. 
Hale*s  room. 

^  Dixon  says  it  is  a  gift  to  light  a  fire ;  not 
an  art  to  be  acquired." 

''  Poeta  nasoitur,  non  fit,"  mumnured  Mv. 
Hale  ;  and  Marguret  was  glad  to  hear  a  quo- 
tation once  more,  however  languidly  given. 

*"  Dear  old  Dixotl  !  How  we  shall  loss  eneh 
other !  "  said  Frederick.  ^She  used  to  kiss 
me,  and  then  look  in  my  fiboe  to  be  sure  I  was 
the  right  person,  and  then  set  to  a^ain  1  But 
Margaret  what  a  bungler  you  are  !  I  never 
saw  such  a  little  awkward  goodrfbr-nothing 
pair  of  hands.  Run  away,  and  wash  them, 
ready  to  cut  bread-smdrbutter  lor  me^  ana 
leave  the  fire.  I'll  manage  it.  lighting  fires 
is  one  of  my  natural  aoeompltshments.** 

So  MargiM*et  went  away;  and  retunied ; 
and  passed  in  and  out  of  the  room  in  a  glad 
restlessness  that  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
sitting  still.  The  more  wants  Frederick  had, 
the  better  she  waa  pleased ;  and  he  understood 
all  this  by  instinct.  It  was  a  joy  snatdied  in 
the  house  of*  mourning,  and  the  sest  of  it 
was  all  the  more  pungent,  because  they  knew 
in  the  depths  of  their  heavts  what  irreme- 
diable sorrow  awaited  them. 

In  the  middle,  they  heard  Di&on's  foot  en 
the  stairs.  Idr,  Hale  started  firom  his  lan- 
guid posture  in  his  great  arm-ehatr,  from 
which  he  had  been  watching  his  children  in 
a  dreamy  way,  as  if  they  were  acting  some 
drama  of  happiness,  which  it  was  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  which  was  distinet  from  reality, 
and  in  which  he  had  no  ^rt  He  stood  up^ 
and  faced  the  door,  showmg  such  a  stranee, 
sudden  anxiety  to  conceal  Frederidc  from  uie 
fflght  of  any  person  entering,  even  though  it 
were  the  faithful  Dixon,  that  a  shiver  cane 
over  Margaret's  heart ;  it  reminded  her  of 
the  new  fear  in  their  Uvea*  She  caught  at 
Frederick's  arm,  and  clutched  it  tisht,  while  a 
stem  thought  oompressed  her  brows,  and 
caused  her  to  set  her  teeth.  And  yet  they 
knerw  it  was  only  Dixon's  measured  tread. 
They  heard  her  walk  the  length  of  the 
passage, — into  the  kitchen.  Margaret  rose  up. 

'*  I  win  go  to  her  ;  and  tell  her.  And  I 
shall  hear  how  mamma  is."  Mrs.  Hale  was 
awake.    She  rambled  at  first ;  but  after  they 


had  given  her  some  ten  she  was  refi^eshed, 
tiiou^  not  disposed  to  talk.  It  was  better 
that  Idle  night  should  pass  over  before  she 
was  told  of  her  son's  arrival.  Dr.  Donald- 
son's aiq>ointed  visit  would  hria^  nervous  ex- 
citement enough  for  Uie  evemng;  and  he 
might  tell  them  how  to  prepare  her  fi>r  see- 
ing Frederick.  He  was  there,  in  the  house ; 
oould  be  summoned  at  any  moment. 

Margaret  could  not  sit  still.  It  was  a  reMef 
to  her  to  aid  Dixon  in  all  her  preparationB  !» 
*' Master  Frederick."  It  aeemea  as  l^ongh 
she  never  could  be  tired  again.  £aoh  glimpse- 
into  the  room  wh«re  he  sate  by  his  father, 
oonversing  with  him.  about^  she  knew  not 
what,  nor  cared  to  know, — was  increase  of 
^rength  to  her.  Her  own  time  for  talking 
and  l^rmg  wotdd  come  at  last,  and  she  was 
too  certain  of  this  to  feel  in  a  hurry  to  gra^ 
it  now.  She  took  in  hisappearanoo  and  liked  it. 
He  had  delicate  features,  redeemed  from  eflb- 
nunacy  by  the  swarthinMs  of  his  complexion, 
and  his  quick  intensity  of  expression.  His 
^]fces  were  generally  merry-looking,  but  at 
times  they  SAd  his  moutk  so  suddenly  dian^ 
and  gave  her  such  an  idea  of  latent  passion 
thai  it  dsMstraade  herafraid.  Butthislook  was 
only  for  an  instant ;  and  had  in  it  no  dogged- 
nesa,  no  vindictiveness ;  it  was  rather  the 
instantaneous  ferocity  of  expression  thafe 
comes  over  the  countenances  of  all  nadves  of 
wild  or  southern  countries — a  ferocity  which 
enhances  the  charm  of  the  childlike  softness 
into  which  such  a  look  may  melt  away.  Maov 
garet  might  fear  the  violence  of  die  impul* 
sive  nature  thus  ooeassonally  betrayed,  out 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  make  her  dts^st, 
or  recoil  in  the  least,  from  the  new-found 
brother.  On  the  contrary,  all  their  iirter- 
course  was  peculiarly  charming  to  her  fr^n. 
the  very  fiivt  She  knew  then  how  mudi 
responsibility  she  had  had  to  bear,  from  ^e 
exquisite  sensation  of  relief  whidi  she  felt  in 
Frederick's  presence.  He  understood  his 
father  and  mother— their  characters  and 
their  weaknesses,  and  went  along  with  acaore- 
lese  freedom,  which  was  yet  most  delicately 
careful  not  to  hurt  or  wound  any  of  thehr 
feelings.  He  seemed  to  know  instinetiveiy 
when  a  little  of  the  natural  brilliancy  of  his 
manner  and  conversation  would  not  jar  on 
the  deep  depression  oi  his  finther,  or  might 
relieve  his  motiier's  pain.  Whenever  it 
would  have  been  out  of  tune,  and  out  of 
time,  his  patient  devotion  and  watchfulness 
came  into  play,  and  made  him  an  admirable 
nurse.  Then  Margaret  was  almost  touched 
into  tears  by  the  allusions  which  he  ofben 
made  to  their  ehiJdi^  days  in  tdie  New  Forest; 
he  had  never  forgotten  her— or  HelstsBe 
either*-<all  the  time  he  had  heea  roaming 
among  distant  countries  and  foreign  people. 
She  might  talk  to  him  of  the  old  spot,  and 
never  fear  tiring  him.  She  had  been  afraid 
of  him  before  he  came,  even  while  shs 
had  longed  for  his  coming ;  seven  or  eight 
years   had^   she   felt,  produced  such  great 
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dktmgea  in  hemeli  ihaA,  forgeitiiif  bow  xmatk 
qf  the  (urifiBal  Margaret  was  left,  she  had 
seafloned  tibat  ifher  taatea  and  leeliogs  had  so 
materially  altered,  even  in  her  stay-at^ome 
li£i(  hia  wild  career,  with  whioh  she  wsas  hut 
imperfectlT  aequaiuted,  mutt  hav^  almost 
sabstituted  aaother  Frederick  from  the  tall 
stripling  ia  his  middy's  naiform,  whom  she 
remem  Wed  leoking  up  to  with  s«ch  admir- 
log  awok  But  in  their  absence  they  had 
grown  nearer  to  each  other  in  age,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  thingi.  And  so  it  wae  that  the 
weight,  this  aocrow&l  time,  waa  Ughtened  to 
Margaret.  Other  Ught  than  that  of  Fre- 
derick's presence  she  had  none.  For  a  few 
heors  the  mefah«*  raUised  on.  seeing  her  son. 
She  sate  with  his  hand  m  hers ;  she  would 
not  part  witli  it  eren  while  she  slept ;  and 
Margaret  had  to  feed  him  like  a  baby,  rather 
than  that  he  should  distttrfo  her  me^er  by 
removing  a  finger.  Mrs.  HaW  wakened 
while  they  were  thus  engaged;  she  slowly 
moved  her  head  romid  on  the  piUow, 
and  smiled  at  her  children,  as  she  under- 
stood what  they  were  doing,  and  why  it 
was  done. 

.  Tarn  very  sdfish,"  said  she;  ''but  it  wiU 
not  be  for  longJ'  Frederick  b«Bi  down  and 
Idssed  the  fedble  hand  that  imprisoned 
his. 

This  ataite  of  tranquillity  could  not  endure 
for  many  days,  nor  perhaps  £3r  many  hours  ; 
80  Dr.  Bonaldaon  assurea  Margaret.  After 
the  kind  doctor  had  gone  away,  she  stole 
down  to  Frederiok,  who,  during  the>  visit,  bad 
beoi:  adjured  to  remain  quietly  conoealed  in 
the  bade  parlour,,  usually  Dixon's  bedroom, 
but  now  given  up  to  him. 
Margaret  tola  him  what  Dr.  Donaklaon 


.  "I  don't  believe  it,*'  he  exclaimed  <"  She  is 
viscy  iU  ;  she  may  be  dangerously  ill,  and  in 
immediate  dancer,  too ;  but  I  esn't  imagine 
that  she  onuld  be  as  she  is,  if  aba  were  on  the 
poiBt  oideeJUk.  Margaret  I  she  should  have 
some  ether  advice-^ some  London  doctor. 
Hats  you  never  tbooght  of  tkat^" 

'^  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  **  more  than  once. 
But  I  don't  believe  it  would  do  any  good. 
And,  you  know,  we  have  not  tiie  money  to 
bung  any  groat  London  surgoon  down,  and 
I  aim  sure  Dr.  Donaldson  is  only  second  in 
skill  to  the  very  foest,  if  indeed  he  is  to 
ihemJ' 

Frederidc  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 


'I  liave  cre£t  in  Oadiz,"  said  he,  ''but 
naieiiere,  owing  to  this  wretched  change  of 
nasM.  Why  did  my  father  leave  Hshitone  I 
Th«t  was  the  blunder." 

^It  was  no  bhmder"  said  Margaret 
gUxmdXj.  ''And,  above  adl  possible  ch^ces, 
ftMid  letting  papa  hear  anything  like  whtat 
von  have  just  been  aaying.  I  can  see  that 
ha  is  tormenting  himself  already  with  the 
ideft  that  maamna  would  never  have  been  ill 
if  we  had  staid  at  Helstone,  and  you  don't 


know  papa's  agonising  power  of  self-re^ 
proach !  " 

Frederitd:  walked  away  a»  if  he  were  on 
the  quarterKleck.  At  last  he  stopped 
right  opposite  to  Margaret,  and  looked  at 
her  drooping,  desponding  attitude  for  au 
instant 

"My  little  Margaret !  "  sud  he,  caressing 
her.  ^  Let  us  hope  as  long  ae  we  can.  Poor 
little  woman  !  what !  is  tms  £su:e  all  wet  with 
tears  ?  I  will  hope.  I  will,  in  spite  of  a 
thousand  doetors.  Bear  up,  Margaret,  and  be 
brave  enough  to  hope  ! " 

Margaret  choked  in  trying  to  speak,  and 
w^Ksx  ttie  did  it  was  very  low. 

"  I  must  try  to  be  meek  «iough  to  trust. 
Oh,  FrederidL  !  mamma  was  getSog  to  love 
me  so!  And  I  was  getting  to  understand 
her.  And  now  eomes  death  to  snap  us 
asunder! " 

"  Come,  Qome,  come  1  Let  us  go  up-stairs, 
and  do  something,  rather  than  waste  time 
that  may  be  so  preciou&  Thinking  has, 
many  a  time,  made  me  sad,  darling ;  but 
doing  iseveff  did  in  all  my  life.  My  theory  is 
a  sort  of  parody  on  the  maxim  of  'Get 
money,  my  son,  honestly  if  you  ean  ;  but  get 
money.'  My  precept  is, '  Do  something,  my 
sister,  do  good  if  you.  can ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
dosomeldun^.'" 

**  ^ot  ex<£iding  mischief"  said  Margaret, 
smiHng  fiumtfy  through  her  teats. 

"  By  BO  means.  What  I  do  exclude  is  the 
remorse  afterwarda  Blot  your  misdeeds  out 
(if  you  sere  particularly  eonscieniftous),  by  a 
good  deed,  as  soon  as  you  can ;  just  as  we  did 
a  correct  sum  at  sdiool  on  iiie  slate,  wliere 
an  incorrect  one  was  oidy  half  rubbed  out  It 
was  better  than  wetting  our  sponge  with 
tears ;  both  less  loss  of  time  where  tears 
had  to  be  waited  fi>r,  and  a  better  effect  ait 
last" 

If  MaigBMt  thought  Frederick's  theory 
rather  a  rough  one  Sb  &rBt,  die  saw  bow  he 
wsfriced  it  out  into  continual  production  of 
kindness  in  fact  After  a  bad  night  with  his 
mother  (to  he  insisted  on  taking  his  turn  as 
a  sitter-up)  he  was  bus^  the  next  morning 
bofoffe  breiddaet)  conniving  a  leg-rest  fo^ 
Dix(m,  who  was  beginning  to  ^1  the  &tigues 
of  watching.  At  breakfast  time  he  interested 
Mr;Hale  with  vivid,^gr8pliic,  rattiing  accounts 
of  the  wild  life  he  had  led  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  elsewhere.  Mac^^aret  would  have 
given  up  the  e£K>rt  in  desfiair  to  rouse  Mr. 
Hafe  out  of  his'  dejeetion  ;  it  would  even  have 
affeeted  herself  and  rendered  her  incapable  of 
talldng  at  alL  But  Fred,  true  to  his  theory, 
did  something  perpetually ;  and  talking  was 
the  only  thing  to  oe  dcBfi,  besideB  eating,  at 
breakfa^ 

Before  the  night  of  that  day,  Dr.  Donaldr 
son's  opinion  was  proved  to  be  aU  too  well- 
founded.  ConvuLsions  came  on ;  and  wiien 
they  ceased  Mrs.  Hale  was  uneonooious.  Her 
husband  might  lie  by  her  shaking  the  bed 
with  his  sobs ;   her  son's  stnoag  arms  might 
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lift  her  tenderly  up  into  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion ;'her  daugnter^s  hands  might  bathe  her 
face ;  but  she  knew  them  not  She  would 
never  recognise  them  again,  till  they  met  in 
Heaven. 

Before  the  morning  came  all  was  over. 

Then  Margai*et  rose  from  her  trembling 
and  despondency,  and  became  as  a  strong 
angel  of  comfort  to  her  father  and  brother. 
For  Frederick  had  broken  down  now,  and  all 
his  theories  were  of  no  use  to  him.  He 
cried  so  violently,  when  shut  up  alone  in  his 
little  room  at  night,  that  Margaret  and 
Dixon  came  down  in  affright  to  warn  him  to 
be  quiet ;  for  the  house-partitions  were  but 
thin,  and  the  next-door  neighbours  might 
easily  hear  his  youthful  passionate  sobs,  so 
different  from  the  slower  trembling  agony  of 
after-life,  when  we  become  inured  to  grief^ 
and  dare  not  be  rebellious  against  the  in- 
exorable doom,  knowing  who  it  is  that 
decrees. 

Margaret  sate  with  her  father  in  the  room 
with  the  dead.  If  he  had  cried,  she  would 
have  been  thankful  But  he  sate  by  the  bed 
quite  quietly ;  only  from  tim'e  to  time  he 
uncovered  the  face^  and  stroked  it  gently, 
making  a  kind  of  soft  inarticulate  noise,  Uke 
that  of  some  mother-animal  caressing  her 
young.  He  took  no  notice  of  Har^ret's 
presence.  Once  or  twice  she  came  up  to  kiss 
nim ;  and  he  submitted  to  it,  fidLving  her  a 
little  push  away  when  she  had  done,  as  if 
her  affection  disturbed  him  from  his  absorp- 
tion in  the  dead.  He  started  when  he  heard 
Frederick's  cries,  and  shook  his  head:  — 
"  Poor  boy  I  poor  boy  I "  he  said,  and  took  no 
more  notice.  Margaret's  heart  ached  within 
her.  She  could  not  think  of  her  own  loss  in 
thinking  of  her  father's  case.  The  night  was 
wearing  away,  and  the  day  was  at  hand, 
when,  without  a  word  of  preparation,  Mar- 
garet s  voice  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
room,  with  a  clearness  of  sound  that  started 
even  herself:  "Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled," it  said;  and  she  went  steadily  on 
through  sUI  that  chapter  of  unspeakable 
consomtion. 


THE  GBEAT  RED  BOOK. 

I  siNQ  a  book.  Not  that  famous  Livre 
Bouge — ^that  historical  red-book  which  was 
found  behind  the,  secret  panel  in  the  palace 
at  YenaiUes,  when  Marie  Antoinette  was 
rescued  by  the  Count  de  Fersen  from  the 
infuriated  mob  that  souffht  her  in  her  bed- 
chamber to  slay  her.  Not  Webster's  Boyal 
Bed-book,  as  performed  in  the  Theatre  Boyal 
Adelphi,  in  a  vaudeville  form,  with  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  the  "  Almanach  des  Ving^ 
cinq  mille  Adreases."  Not  the  Court  Guide, 
that  slim,  hot-pressed  epitome  of  gentilitv. 
Not  the  dog'a-eared,  greasy,  dingy  red  book, 
whose  original  cost  was  twopence,  but  which, 
by  the  m^'sterious  agency  of  "  tick,"  is  made 
-)  become  the  representative  of  pounds^-the 


red  book  that  the  housekeeper  wots  ef^  and 
that  the  unsatisfied  butcher  shakes  vengefuUj. 
Nor  the  Bed  Book  (q>ecially  so  called,  con- 
taining a  list  of  every  government  situaUoi^ 
with  the  names  of  the  nolders  thereof,  from 
the  Prime  Ministev  to  the  hall-porter.  Bat  a 
Great  Bed  Book,  ornamented  with  the  royal 
arms  in  gold,-^«.  book  not  unlike  outwardly 
one  of  her  Majestj^'s  mail-coaches  ;rHi  book 
now  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  its  age ;  eno!> 
moualy  lai;ge,  prodigiously  thick,  wondcously 
heaw ;  —  a  book  that  if  it  held  th^  bio^- 
graphiea  and  characters  of  men  as  well  ai 
their  names  would  be  the  greatest  repertoiy 
of  human  knowledge  in  the  world  ;  a  hon 
really  marvellous  in  conception,  executioo, 
and  actual  existence^n  a  word,  the  Post- 
office  London  Directory  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  fi&y>-fiva. 

The  old  mail  coach — ^peace  be,  as  pleaa^giit 
memories  are,  to  its  ashes — is  gone.  The 
valiant  old  scarlet  vehicle  with  its  four  blood- 
horses,  so  brave  in  ribbons  on  Hay-day ;  89 
defiant  of  footpads  and  highwaymen,  in  the 
blunderbuss  of  its  guard,  and  the  pocket 
pistols  of  its  coachman — so  blatani;  of  its 
royalty  and  its  maildom  in  the  loud  fanfii- 
ronade  of  its  horn,  so  exorbitant  in  iU 
charges,  so  boastful  (k  its  speed,  and  yet.  oh ! 
so  slow — that  coadi  is  gone  to  the  limoo  of 
f*  flying "  coaches,  post  chaises,  and  ata^ 
waggons.  The  royal  mail  carried  ofttimei 
peers  of  the  realm  inside ;  bankers,  quakers, 
and  old  ladies.  Outside  rode  tradesmeoy 
servants,  clerks,  and  governesses ;  and  the 
four  blooc^horses  drew  for  the  nonce,  lepre- 
sentatives  of  the  court,  finance,  commerce^ 
small  trades,  and  genteel  professions.  In  the 
boot  were  the  fate-pregnant  lettep-bags,-*^e  j 
bags  that  had  held  ten  million  hopes,  feara,  pro*  '■ 
mises,  smiles,  tears,  lies,  and  false  witnesses^ 
thebagft  thathdld  inaealing-waxed  foolscap,  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  quarrels  of  royal 
dukes,  i^nd  the  loves  of  Dusty  Bob  and  "^^ 
Sal^  o£  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  I 
maids^  wives  and  widows.  The  Bo; 
starts  no  more  in  its  diorious  unl 
and  gold  from  St  Martin*s-le; 
m^haAical,  shrieking,  whittling, 
panting  steam-engine  has  supersei 
coach  and  blood  horses.  A  man  in 
sey  and  a  fur  cap,  smelling  woundily 
oil,  reigns  in  the  stead  of  the  bluff  co 
A  railway  guard,  ah,  me  !  a  prosaic : 
breaks,  and  blower  of  whistles,  has  ^ 
the  mail  guard,  in  his  scarlet  frock  an< 
with  his  horn  and  blunderbussu  from  hii 
I  could  weep  when  I  think  of  this  pL 
old  institution  departed,  were  I  not  coi 
in  desciying  a  sort  of  fanciful  resemblan 
the  Boyal  Mail  in  the  Great  Bed  Book  be| 
me.  It  has  the  scarlet  and  gold,  the 
arms,  the  Post-ofElce  imprimatur.  Its 
tisements  in  the  daily  press  may  serve 
horn;  the  copyrigUi  act  securing  it^ 
piracy  may  pass  mr  its  protective  bl 
boss^  and  its  thousands  of  pages,  r"^ 
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more  thousands  of  the  names,  addresses,  and 
aTOcatioDs  of  persons  In  every  rank  and  con- 
dition of  life,  are  not  a  bad  substitute  for  the 
foolscap  counterfeit  pi-esentments  in  the  fate- 
pregnant  letter^ba^.  So  let  the  Poet-office 
London  Directory  be  my  Royal  Mail,  and  let 
me  start  with  it  on  its  journey  from  the 
printmg-offices  of  its  proprietors,  iti  that 
sombre  and  mysterious  locality.  Old  Bofiwell 
Court,  near  Temple  Bar,  London. 

I  don't  think  1  am  called  upon  to  relate 
how  many  reams  of  paper  were  used  for 
this  great  work ;  how  much  the  paper 
Weighed  or  cost  per  ream.  I  am  afraid 
that  were  I  to  launch  into  such  abstruse 
«tati8tic8  I  could  not  pull  up  without 
enumerating  the  tons  of  rags  employed  in 
making  the  paper  itself;  thehr  size,  their 
colour,  the  far-off  climes  from  whence  they 
came  ;  the  princesses,  chambermaids,  milk- 
maids, and  beggars  that  had  worn  them  in 
the  process  of  ^eir  decadence  froni  fine  linen 
to  mere  rags.  This  again  would  lead  me  to 
the  number  and  classification  of  the  paper 
makers,  their  names,  ages,  statures,  and  com- 
plexions ;  and  I  should  end  by  a  statement 
of  how  manjr  of  the  sewers  had  had  the 
measles,  and  how  many  Of  the  folders  be- 
longed to  the  EVee  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  which 
might  render  me  amenable  to  a  suspicion  of 
becoming  a  bore— a  suspicion  I  wish  to  avoid 
at  all  risks. 

The    Great   Red   Book    contains   eleven 
separate  directories :  the  Ofticial,  the  Street, 
the  Commercial,  the  Tirades,  the  Law,  the 
Court,  the  Parliamentary,  the  Postal,  the 
City,  the  Conveyance,  and  the  Banking  Di- 
rectories, The  prioe  is  a  l<mg  one-*^hirty-six 
shillings;  but  then,  every  private  person  is 
not  expected  to  have  a  directory  to  himself 
One  might  as  well  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  a 
white  elephant,  the  skeleton  ora  mastodon,  of 
a  brass  band,  a  dub-house,  a  fire  insurance 
company,  or  a  Museum  of  Economic  Zoology. 
The  Great  Red  Book  is  a  museum  in  itself 
—an  enc3rclopedia,   a  corpus  literaram   to 
be  subscribea  to,  to  be  divided  into  shares, 
to  have  trustees  for,  to  fall  to  the   oldest 
iurtivor  in  the  long  run  on   the   tontine 
principle.    It  is  not  light  reading  by  any 
means.    It  could  not  form  part  of  a  Railway 
liibrary,  a  Fireside  Llbrhry,  or  a  Laughing 
Iiibrary.     It   is   a   huge,    frowning    rubi- 
^nnd  tome;  a  monument  of  nomenclature 
Jtnd   topography ;    the  Domesday  Book   of 
Xiondon — to  be  approached  with  reverence, 
tfonsalted  with  anxious  eye   atid  inquiring 
finger.    If  such  a  work  could  have  bijen 
prmted  two  hundred  years  ago  (which  it 
oouldn'tX  it  would  have  been  attached  to  the 
lectern  in  the  parish  church  bv  a  chain  and 
]^acllock,  like  the  Vidgate  or  Fox's  Martyrs. 
I  -Wotild  be  as  charv  of  admitting  the  veracitv 
Cffs^  man  who  told  me  that  he  had  read  aU 
Or^t  Scarlet  Letters  through,- as  I  am  of 
l>c!lierviy»ff  Buffy,  who  because  he  has  heard  of 
Oargtmu  a  axid  Pantagruel,  swears  tiiat  he 


has  read  Rabelais;  or  Cuffy,  who  on  the 
strength  of  being  able  to  repeat  a  stray 
couplet  or  two,  deSares  that  he  knows  Hudi- 
bras  by  heart. 

There  is  a  large  and  elaborate  map  of  the 
Great  Middlesex  Wen  and  its  environs  at- 
tached to  the*  Directory ;  and  aflixed  to  the 
map  is  a  very  simple  yet  ingenious  apparatus 
for  finding  any  street  and  ascertaining  any 
division  of  mileage  mthin  the  four  miles 
circle.  This  is  effected  by  a  piece  of  tape 
revolving  on  a  pivot,  and  containing  a  series 
of  numbers  corresponding  to  other  numbers 
on  the  margin  of  the  map :  the  street  looked 
for  being  found  in  certain  columns  beneath. 

The  first  publication  of  the  Great  Red 
Book  took  place  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred. 
It  was  then  but  a  feeble  little  bantling  in 
pamphlet  form,  containing  but  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  pages  altogether.  The  di- 
rectory portion  consisted  of  a  list  con- 
taining only  eleven  thousand  names.  The 
corresponding  portion  for  eighteen  fifty-five 
contains  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
names.  The  Banking  Directory  was  estab- 
Kshed  by  the  Inspector  of  Letter-carriers 
of  the  General  Post  Office ;  and  down  to 
the  year  fortynaix,  the  Directory  had  been 
corrected  each  year  by  the  General  Post 
Office  letter  -  carriers  :  when  uprose  the 
present  editor,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  procuring  a  selected  staff  of  well  educated 
men  for  the  purposes  of  revision ;  and  that 
selected  staff  did  I  see,  in  a  lai^e  inky  room 
somewhere  in  a  court  near  the  printing- 
offices — ^in  a  court  where  odours  of  law, 
pounce,  and  blue  bags  were  wafted  on  the 
breeze ;  where  the  sun  had  attempted  to  issue 
a  fieri  facias  on  the  pavement,  but  finding 
itself  blocked  out  by  the  tall  houses  Hike 
dingy  law  books  reared  on  end),  had  maae  a 
return  of  nulla  bona  to  the  Sheriiff  of  Nature ; 
and  where  the  little  children  had  hung  a  parch* 
ment  doll  to  a  rusty  nail  by  a  halter  of  rea  tape. 

Even  as,  almost  immediately  after  Mon- 
day*8  Times  is  printed  off,  the  editor  rises 
from  hie  late  breakfast  with  the  notion — 
soon  aggravated  into  an  imperative  necessity 
—  of  seeing  after  Tuesday;  —  even  as  no 
sooner  than  one  timnber  of  Household 
Words  is  gone  to  press,  and  long  before  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  labour  of 
arranging  another  number  commences  :  even 
so,  directly  the  Great  Red  Book  for  eighteen 
fifty-five  is  published,  the  merry  or  studious 
men  thereunto  attached  commence  the  com- 
pilation of  the  scariet  calendar  for  eighteen 
fifty-six.  For  though  court  is  always  court,  and 
commerce  commerce,  and  law  law — thoUffh 
streets  are  streets,  and  trades  trades  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  men  change.  The  prime 
minister  falls  into  the  plain  right  honour- 
able ;  the  briefless  barrister  becomes  a  county- 
court  jtidge  ;  the  medical  student  passes  Hall 
and  College,  and  sets  up  for  himself  in  a  neat 
little  druggist's  shop  in  Camden  New  Town ; 
^e  patienlless  physician  starts  into  renown 
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and  Savile  Row.  Spinsters  marry,  widows 
marry  again  ;  the  son  of  sixteen  plucks  the 
liiled  crutch  from  his  grandsire,  and  goes  into 
business  on  his  own  account.  Partnerships 
are  dissolved  ;  and  whilom  staunch  commer- 
cial friends  fill  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
new^)aper8  with  frantic  denials  of  connection 
with  their  quondam  partners,  and  sternly 
repudiate  the  untradesmanlike  falsehood  of 
"  it's  the  same  concern."  Men  are  divorced. 
Belgrave  Square  is  sold  np,  and  is  fain  to 
hide  his  head  at  the  Spotted  Dog  in  Strand 
Lane.  Number  nine  retires  to  his  country- 
house,  and  number  ten  goes  to  join  his  uncle 
in  America.  Men  go  to  the  bad,  to  Boulogne, 
to  the  Bench  ;  men  die  ;  and  all  these  are  so 
many  variations  in  the  pulse  of  the  Great 
Bed  Book,  which  it  behoves  Messrs.  Kelly  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  and  to  take  their 
measures  by  accordingly,  so  that  the  pulse 
may  beat  helpful  music:  and  that,  ever  on 
the  watch,  they  may  be  able  to  find  out  forty 
thousand  faults  in  any  rival  directory  that 
may  dare  to  start  in  opposition  ;  always  for 
the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  and  not  at  all 
for  that  of  their  own  Great  Bed  Book  in 
particular,  of  course. 

For  compiling  the  fresh  number  of  the 
Directory  two  distinct  classes  of  persons  are 
emploved.  The  first  for  the  indoor,  the 
second  for  the  outdoor  work. 

My  friends  the  well-educated  men,  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty,  open  the  ball.  On 
the  principle  of  Saturn  destroying  his  own 
chiloren  ;  of  Penelope  resolving  her  daily 
orochet-work  into  mere  Berlin  wool  again  ; 
of  the  domino-player  shufiSing  his  neat  paral- 
lelograms of  ^  pieces  into  a  salad  of  bones ; 
of  the  stoic  throwing  away  his  cucumber 
just  when  it  is  dressed  to  the  pink  of  perfec- 
tion ;  of  the  child  upsetting  the  house  of 
cards  which  it  had  taken  him  so  much  time 
and  patience  to  build  up ;  the  educated 
young  men  proceed  deliberately  and  ruth- 
lessly to  destroy  their  last  year's  work  by 
cuttmg  up  the  whole  of  the  commercial  and 
court  directories  into  the  separate  lines  re- 
lating to  each  person.  But  like  the  victim  of 
the  housemaid's  broom,  the  spider,  no  sooner 
is  their  web  of  sophistry  destroyed  than  they 
are  at  their  dirty  work  again.  If  not  dirtr, 
at  least  sticky  ;  for  the  next  step  consists  m 
gumming  the  dissevered  strips  upon  separate 
sheets  of  blank  paper,  called  query  papers, 
room  being  left  for  eori'ections.  For  know 
ye  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Great  Bed 
Book  is  compiled  is,  that  every  portion  of 
the  work  should  be  submitted  in  jHrint  to 
the  persons  who  are  respectively  described 
therein.  In  the  case  of  persons  or  firms 
residing  in  the  country,  these  naarginal  slips, 
with  a  cabalistic  printed  inquiry.  Is  this 
oorreet  ?  are  sent  to  them  by  poet :  a  stamp 
being  enclosed  to  save  the  recipients  expense 
in  transmitting  a  reply.  The  compilers  of 
the  Great  Red  Book,  besides  keeping  a  keen 
eye  <m  their  main  chaaoe  of  aoouracy,  ttow 


some  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the 
adoption  of  this  system.  It  imbues  some 
thousands  of  persons  with  the  agreeable 
notion  that  they  have  had-  a  finger  in  the 
editorship  of  a  six-and-thirty  shilling  volume 
bound  in  scarlet  and  gold.  One  likes  to  see 
oneself  in  print,  somehow.  Besides,  a  man 
likes  to  touch  up  his  own  portrait,  shade  off 
his  initialg,  sharpen  his  street  number ;  and 
if,  like  Dogberry,  he  desires  to  be  written 
down  an  ass,  he  may  write  himself  down*  an 
ass  and  welcome. 

And  now  come  into  action  another  "  well- 
selected  staff  of  educated  men  *' — a  myste- 
rious staff,  an  ubiqfuitous  staff,  a  nomadic 
staff,  an  invisibly  inquisitive  (for  directorial 
purposes)  staff,  who  may  be  called  canvassers, 
collectors,  inquirers,  askers,  or  perhaps  most 
comprehensively,  fiiiders-out. 

First,  for  the  purposes  of  the  office,  the 
districts  comprised  in  t^e  Directory  are 
divided  into  about  seventy  sub-districts  to 
each  of  which  one  outdoor  collector,  can- 
vasser, or  finderK>ut  is  aTOK)inted. 

About  the  month  of  May,  this  ingenious 
man  (I  will  take  one  as  a  sample)  commences 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 
He  is  furnished  with  the  several  papers 
arranged  in  streets,  and  also  with  a  supply 
of  bh^k  forms,  with  his  particular  district 
cut  out  of  the  ma^  and  with  a  printed  paper 
of  instructions.  He  starts  on  his  peregrina- 
tions at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  returns 
to  the  office  at  five  or  six  in  the  evening  with 
his  day's  work. 

The  work  so  brought  in,  \b  revised  by  the 
wellreducated  men  indoors  to  see  that  the 
names  are  all  written  so  clearly  that  it 
shall  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  mis- 
read at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  pro- 
gress through  the  office ;  and  also  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the 
street  directoi-y  and  the  separate  papers.  All 
removals  are  referred  to  the  corresponding 
districts.  Thus,  if  John  Tonks  is  returned  as 
a  hew  name  in  Oxford  Street,  removed  from 
the  Strand,  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
Strand  to  see  that  he  is  there  taken  out: 
and  at  the  same  time  the  paper  retumea 
from  the  Strand,  which  states  th^t  John  Tonks 
has  removed  thenoe  to  Oxford  Street,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  that  street,  to  verify  Tonks  being  en- 
tered there  as  a  new  name.  The  papers  are 
then  divided  into  three  parcels :  those  in  which 
no  alterations  have  taken  place,  the  '*take 
outs  "  and  the  new  names.  The  "  no  alterar 
tions  "  are  done  with ;  the  two  other  classes 
have  to  be  sorted  to  the  commercial  and 
court  divisions,  and  arranged  in  stri^ 
alphabetical  order.  This  is  an  operation /^ 
quiring  great  care,  as  names  pronoui; 
alike  may,  by  a  very  trifling  differenc 
spellittjf  be  mr  removed  from  each  o\ 
e.  g.,  ii  Spigot  were  sorted  as  if  it  were 
l^igott,  it  would  be  entered  seven 
low ;  but  if  it  were  sorted  as  if  sp  ' 
it  wattld  be  ANVteen  names  too  I 
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When  all  fihe*  districts  haye  been  corrected 
once,  and  the  iBformation  arranged  in  the 
office,  the  street  portion  is  handed  over  to  the 
printers,  and  all  the  corrections  made  in 
print.  Proo£i  of  eadi  street  are  polled,  and 
handed  to  the  canvassers,  who  again  go  orer 
their  entire  districts  rapidly,  aiM  note  any 
alterations  whidi  mar  have  been  ^nade  sinoe. 

I  have  not  quite  done  with  the  ingenious 
"finder  ant"  yet  I  should  like  to  convey  a 
notion  of  him  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
He  is  necessarily  midc^e-aged,  as  a  man  of 
experiences  should  be.  He  is  inclined  to  be 
bald-headed,  for  he  knows  things.  He  is 
taciturn  in  responaion,  bat  voluble  in  inter- 
rogation. Such  )iis  vocation.  I  have  a  notion 
that  he  wears  a  long  great  coat  with  many 
pockets,  from  which  ooze  sabscc^tion  books, 
maps,  note-books,  "  query  papers,"  and 
^'  new  names."  His  hat  is  frayed  with  mndi 
smoothing  while  waiting  for  replies,  with 
long  lying  on  hall  chairs  and  counting-<house 
brackets.  He  is  the  most  dkinterestod  and 
most  useful,  yet  the  most  pertinacious,  of 
Paul  Prys.  He  ho^MS  he  does^nt  intrude ; 
but^  do  you  happen  to  know  what  your  name 
is,  what  your  aadress,  what  yoor  profession  ? 
He  is  a  silent  daguerreotypist,  for  ever  ifakiiw 
your  portrait  in  liis  print^  camera,  and 
asking  you,  ^  Is  this  correct  % "  Time  and  he 
glide  on  noiselessly  and  surely  together.  As 
each  succeeding  year  brines  good  or  «vil 
fortune,  grandeur  or  decad^dce,  he  comes 
with  them,  and  chronicles  your  ups  and 
downs.  As  long  as  yon  keep  out  of  the 
workhouse  he  wul  be  anxious  to  learn  how 
you  are  getting  on;  and  when  you  die,  he 
will  make  a  last  register  of  your  name,  with 
^  Take  out"  affixed  to  it,  and  yonr  name  will 
be  erased  from  the  book  of  London,  and  frootn 
the  book  of  life. 

What  may  he  have  been  before  he  took  to 
^finding  out  1 "  A  broken  merchant,  a 
speculator,  a  schoolmaster  1  What  can  he 
be  besides  a  ''  Courier  and  £nauirer  ? "  I 
diudder  to  think.  He  must  know  more 
about  people  and  their  whereabouts  than  a 
postman,  a  detective  policeman,  a  sheriff  ^s 
officer,  an  income-tax  schedulist,  or  a  begging 
letter  writer.  If  you  were  to  go  through  the 
Insolvent  Court  to-morrow,  he  could  describe 
all  your  consecutive  addresses  and  avocations 
without  halting.    If  your  name  were  John- 

i  son,  and  you  were  a  doctor  and  a  lexicographer, 
he  could  be  your  Boswell,  and  write  your 
biography   with    (at   le^t   local)    faultless 
aocuracy. 
He  does  not  obtain  his  information  without 
considerable  trouble,  though.    In  the  city  and 
inercantile  parts  of  town  great  facilities  are 
lecflB^®^  to  hmi  for  correcting  the  Directory, 
,ry|bd  he  is  seldom  detained  an  unnecessary 
\^%»e  I  but  at  the  west-end,  and  more  par- 
I     0{  a/^^^7  ^  suburbs,  he  has  great  difficulty 
i     Or^SLlllJning  information.    The  servant  is  dis- 
&     bc^i^'^^^  treat  the  canvasser  as  a  species  of 
n     Oargo^^^  not  worse — to  plaoe  iiim  on  a  level 


with  the  seedy  man  who  solicits  subscriptions 
for  the  wom-oirt  plates  of  "  From  Bungay  to 
the  Bosphorua,"  or  the  ''Illustrated  Life  of 
Timour  the  Tartar ;"  with  the  industrial  who 
knocks  a  double  knock,  and  politely  inquires 
if  yon  want  any  lucifer  matches ;  the  calico 
and  lampblack  lascar  who  sells  tracts,  Mad  if 
repuked,  frightens  the  little  footpage  into 
convulsions,  by  the  rollh^  of  his  biiions  eye- 
balls and  the  sualgr  bristling  of  his  elfin 
looks ;  or  else  wreaks  a  dire  revenge  by  beat- 
ing a  tom-tom,  and  yelping  Bengalee  ditties 
before  the  pariour  window ;  the  diplomatic 
man,  with  the  oonfidential  voioe^  who  leaves 
the  boK  of  cteel  pens,  as  if  it  were  a  protocol, 
and  mentions  to  the  housemaid,  as  Nesselrode 
mieht  mention  to  Metteraich,  that  he  will 
caU  for  them  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  the 
hearthing  <man ;  the  bath-brick  man ;  the 
apuriotts  taxgatherer,  who  knocks  like  the 
water-rate,  i^  hands  in  a  paper,  headed 
"Fire,  Fire;"  or  "Glorious  News"  relating 
to  Blabbersooat's  pills,  or  a  newly-opened 
linen-draper's  shop  in  the  Walworth-road ; 
the  ecolesiastiical  man  with  tho  white  neck- 
cloth and  the  umbrelia,  who  oemmences  the 
conversation  with  a  reference  to  the  Beast  and 
the  battle  of  Armageddon,  aoid  ends  with 
enthuaaitic  encomia  on  and  passionate  en- 
treaties to  you  to  buy  Professor  Tarpytch's 
com-plaister ;  the  militaiy  man  with  the 
dyed  moustaches,  who  asks  if  Captain  Sey- 
mour Eves  at  Number  Nine,  and  while  the 
unsuspeetiBg  domestic  is  gone  to  enquire, 
walks  off  with  the  barometer,  a  new  silk 
umbrella,  and  master's  great  coat.  For  ali 
these  outcasts  of  commerce  is  the  inoffensive 
'^  finderout"  not  frequently  mistaken.  Often, 
too,  is  he  stigmatised  as  ''  taxes  ; "  often  un- 
justly Buiq)ected  and  vituperated  as  "  bailiffs  ;" 
very  ofien  met  in  his  humble  enquiries  by 
the  stereotyped  reply  of  domestic  servitude : 
"  No ;  there's  nothing  wanted ; "  or  «  Not  to- 
day :  I  told  you  so  before."  Immediately 
afWr  which  the  door  is  slammed  in  his  face. 

Even  when  the  servaints  are  inclined  to  be 
civil,  and  really  understand  the  puiport  of 
the  canvaaaer's  visit,  they  are  frequently 
unable  to  give  anything  approximating  to  the 
correct  spelling  of  their  master's  surname, 
and  aeldom  know  his  christian  name  at  all. 
How  should  they  1  The  only  head  of  the 
establishment  they  recognise  is  *'  Missus." 
She  is  all  in  all  to  them.  She  engages,  she 
discharges  4  she  gives  the  Sunday  out,  she 
objects  to  folknirers,  denounces  ringlets  and 
enforoes  caps ;  she  scolds,  pays  wages,  orders 
the  dinner,  and  is  the  recipient  of  the  intelii- 
ffence  of  how  much  crockeryware  the  cat 
breaks  weekly.  Missus  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  Household.  Master  is  only  an 
inconsequential  entity  who  grumbles  when 
dinner  is  late ;  leaves  the  house  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  city,  and  comes  home  late  at 
night  from  his  dub,  leaving  his  Wellington 
boots  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  So,  when 
Betsy  k  asked  the  name  of  the  oconpier  of 
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the  house,  she  aDswera,  ^  Miasos  ''—Mrs. 
Smith  or  firown  ss  the  case  may  be ;  and 
should  any  enquiry  be  made  as  to  whether 
Mrs.  Smitn  has  a  husband,  it  is  resented  as  a 
piece  of  impertinence— yery  probably  with 
the  dreadful  words,  '^  Oet  along  with  your 
imperence." 

More  than  four  times  the  amount  of  labour 
is  requbite  for  correcting  private  names  in 
the  suburbs  l^an  for  the  same  task  in  the  city. 

The  vast  increase  in  Uie  size  of  the  Post- 
office  Directory  may  be  attributed  to  two 
causes,  one  is  the  continual  demolition  of  piles 
of  inferior  buildings,  among  which  no  name 
was  fit  to  appear  in  the  Directory,  and  the 
substitution  of  streets  of  superior  houses, 
many  of  which  are  sublet  into  chambers — ^the 
occupiers  of  all  of  which  have  to  be  chronicled : 
but  the  inci*ease  is  principally  owing  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  business  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  have  become  non- 
resident. It  is  a  matter  of  constant  observa- 
tion and  mention,  that  the  city  merchants  and 
tradesmen  are  non-resident ;  but  the  extent 
to  which  clerks  and  small  tradesmen  reside  at 
a  distance  from  their  place  of  business  is  by 
no  means  so  well  known. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  were  principally  retired  tradesmen, 
who  only  visited  the  city  at  intervals — their 
means  of  communication  being  limited  to 
three  or  four  coaches  a  day,  for  which  they 
had  to  pay  a  fare  of  two  shillings  or  eighteen- 
pence.  Now,  railways,  omnibuses,  and  steam- 
Doats  convey  every  evening  multitudes  to 
and  from  their  shops  or  counting-houses,  at 
charges  varying  from  threepence  to  a  shilling. 
These  multitudes  necessarily  draw  their 
supplies  from  the  shops  in  meir  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Hence,  the  houses  adjoining 
the  main-roads  are  generally  converted  into 
shops,  the  front  garden  is  either  built  over, 
or  used  as  a  standine-place  for  goods.  The 
old  road-side  public-house  with  its  horse- 
trough,  its  bench  in  front  for  weary  travellers, 
and  its  swinging  sign — the  calling  place  for 
the  one  carrier  of  the  vicinity — ^haa  expanded 
into  a  huffe  building,  all  stucco^  gas,  and 
glitter,  comoining  the  London  gin  paSlce  with 
the  country  inn,  the  assembly-room  with 
.the  Masonic  hall,  or  club -room  of  the  Bene- 
volent Brotherhood  of  antediluvian  bufialoes. 
The  newsvender  8  shop,  where  literature  was 
not  so  long  ago  mixed  with  kites,  hooprticks, 
marbles,  Abemethy  biscuits,  and  bleary 
buUseyes  in  bottles,  has  grown  into  a  circu- 
lating library  and  fancy  stationers ;  tke  old 
chandler's  shop  has  become  a  grooer's  and 
Italian  warehouse,  and  armies  of  coloured 
bottles  start  from  the  plate-glass  windows  of 
chemists  and  druggists.  It  is  necessary  imt 
the,  wholesale  houses  to  communicate  wM 
these  shops,  as  much  as  with  those  of  the 
same  description  in  town ;  and  they  must  ail 
therefore  be  included  in  the  Directory, 

In  this  general  scatterinff  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  into  the  suburbs  the  choice  of  a 


locality  to  dstsradaed  by  various  inddenta 
The  man  whose  business  habituallj  ends  at 
four  pjn.,  prefers  a  railway ;  wfaileiM  whose 
avocations  are  of  uncertain  daraMoA  prefka 
a  district  to  whidi  thera  to  an  oMiibua  every 
five  minutes.  It  thxm  hsppiffn  that  utimato 
friends  and  relations  an  famd  residing  m 
widely  different  suburbs  ;  aad  as  vtoiting  to 
thus  rendered  more  trouUitaoma,  they  would 
ffraduall^  lose  sight  of  each  oUier,  and  the 
dweltor  m  Cla^diam  woiold  be  afraid  to  leave 
home  to  call  upon  a  friend  who,  when  last 
heard  o^  was  residing  in  BL  Jolm's  Weed^ 
and  who  might  in  the  interval  ksve  moTsa 
to  Dalston,  ICensington,  or  the  G^  Kait 
Boad,  but  that  scarlet  gtude,  philoeo|ibsr 
and  friend,  the  Great  Bed  Sook^  comes  iee«r 
assistance  in  thto  conjuncture^  bv  givisff  us 
an  accurate  Directory  of  the  resuEents  of  tbs 
suburbs. 

An  aocnrate  Directory  of  dbsost  opgj 
London  subject  indeed.  Thr  nrn  vi  thn  miw , 
the  Princess  Helena's  birth£iy ;  tiia  oqhk 
mencement  of  grouse-shooting ;  infonaflltoa 
relative  to  sauce  manufacturers,  commto- 
sioners  for  taking  affidavits,  adhesive  pocUge 
stamps,  Archidiacoual  Courts,  provincud 
hotels,  poet-office  receiving-houses,  waxwork 
exhibitions,  bankrupts'  letters,  Forsiga-offioe 
passports,  Newgate,  bottles  containinjir  Vufui 
not  to  be  sent  by  post,  dubs,  the  Court  of 
Peculiars,  steam-packets,  peeresses  in  their 
own  rtoht,  obliterating  stamps,  the  Blooms- 
bunr  County-courts,  workhouses,  London 
bankers,  droits  of  the  Admiralty,  nnmey- 
orders,  sworn  brokers,  Queoi  Anne's  bounty, 
the  tint  fruits  office,  l^rimitive  MeUiodiets, 
her  Majesty's  mintoters,  and  the  Gutta  Perdia 
Company,  with  at  least  fifty  thousand  other 
Subjects  as  widely  dissimilar,  will  all  be  found 
treated  of  in  thto  really  wonderful  volume. 

But  I  must  make  an  end  of  it  Tedious  as 
I  may  have  appeared,  I  am  still  fearful  that  I 
have  been  far  m)m  giving  in  theee  half  doaea 
columns  even  a  tithe  of  the  marrow  scattered 
through  thto  great  scarlet  marrow  bsae  of 
two  thousand  pages.  Morefsasfbl  stiU  when 
I  remember  that  the  bo(ne  itseif  to  but  a  litttfa 
phalange  in  the  immense  corpus  of  ^UtutHm^ 
whose  giant  heart  beats  with  inm  iiiJTIIr— i 
and  a  half  pulsations  ai  busy  life  in  thto  dmr 
and  hour  that  I  ^ 
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CONVERSION  OF  A  HEATHEN 
COURT. 

'^Thbee  womeD,  three  dogs,  and  tlxree  cats, 
lived  together  in  this  room  a  week  ago."  So 
we  were  told  the  other  day  of  a  garret  in 
Wild  Court,  which  is  a  court  leading  out  of 
Gi-e  t  Wild  Street,  lincoki's  Inn.  The  room 
was  full  of  amateur  inspectors,  and  Wild  Court 
down  below  was  full  of  pale  and  fagged  men, 
women,  and  children.  There  they  were  all 
standing  in  a  crowd,  to  talk  about  and  stare 
at  the  twelve  or  fourteen  monsters  of  civilisa- 
tion in  broadcloth — ^the  said  amateurs — ^when- 
ever for  the  purpose  of  passing  from  house  to 
iiottse,  or  holding  colloquy  together  in  the 
gutter,  they  came  out  into  what  is  called  by 
the  people  of  that  district  the  open  air. 

"  Three  women,  three  dogs,  and  three  cats, 
lived  together  in  this  room  a  week  ago." 

''They  have  left  a  strong  animal  smell 
Ibehind  them,"  observed  somebody  who  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  They  who 
chanced  to  be  on  the  landing,  and  heard  this 
observation,  hurried  in  to  smell  the  smell 

"If  your  lordship  will  be  good  enough  to 
step  this  way," — ^who  hislox^hip  was,  will 
presently  appear  — "  I  should  be  glad  to 
direct  your  lordship's  attention  to  one  circum- 
stance. By  looking  out  of  this  little  door  that 
opens  from  the  roof  over  the  landing,  your 
lordship  will  perceive  where  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  rooms  in  this  house  throw  their 
filth  and  ordure.  It  passes  from  below  this 
door,  sfi  vour  lordship  may  observe,  along  a 
trough  which  is  fixed  against  the  waJl  in  the 
front  room.  There  is  in  this  room  a  lid  to  the 
trough,  which  your  lordship  can  lift  up ;  in 
some  of  the  adjoining  houses  it  is  not  provided 
with  a  cover." 

A  gentleman  lifted  up  the  lid  and  dropped 
it,  looking  very  much  aghast.  ^  Incredible  ! 
Why  here  is  an  open  dnun  in  a  living  room. 
It  IB  full  of  cesspool  matter." 

^  Stagnant  certainly,"  explained  the  show- 
man of  this  chamber  of  horrors.  ''  For  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  open  the  small 
window  and  look  out,  you  will  perceive  im- 
mediately under  it  an  open  sewer  which  is  at 
the  top  of  the  house  within  the  parapet,  and 
receives  filth  from  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
whole  row.  Its  contents  ought  to  descend  by 
the  etockpiping,  but  as  they  descend  with 
difficulty,  tnere  is  a  thick  pool  of  ordure 


stagnating  a  few  inches  under  the  window,  as 
you  see." 

"They  must  have  kept  their  windows 
always  shut  They  never  could  have  dared 
to  open  them." 

"But  in  so  doing  they  shut  themselves 
in  with  the  trough  of  filthiness  that  passes 
through  their  room." 

"Axe  all  the  uppermost  floors  in  Wild 
Court  fiumished  in  this  way  ? " 

"All." 

Ladies  of  England,  tihink  of  this  sometimes 
when  you  carry  water  to  the  laurels  or  the 
roses  in  your  conservatories.  Think  of  it,  and 
do  more  than  deplore  it.  Help  with  your 
sympathy  the  labouring  man  who  seeks  to 
right  himself,  and  afiks,  for  himself  and  for 
those  still  poorer  than  he  is,  power  to  inhabit 
decent  homes.  A  time  must  oe  near  when  he 
will  find  that  of  all  the  allies  sought  by  those 
who  are  struggling  against  dirt  and  disease, 
he  is  the  one  most  desired  and  in  the  main 
most  powerful  It  is  his  own  battle,  which 
he  should  not  stand  by  and  see  fought  wholly 
by  others.  If  he  be  wise,  he  will  bestir  him- 
self, and  animate  his  mends  about  him. 
Masses  of  men  quietly  but  audibly  demanding 
what  they  now  have  not>  liberty  to  live  im- 
poisoned,  could  not  be  laughed  down,  or 
dubbed  theorists.  Just  now,  for  example,  we 
have  described  plainly  and  truly  a  state  of 
things  the  existence  of  which  might  well 
overwhelm  a  callous  nmn  with  shame  and 
horror  and  disgust  What  we  have  described 
will  be  read  carelessly  by  thousands  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  revelations 
made  by  sanitary  advocates,  and  who,  tak- 
ing it  as  so  much  pleading  of  a  kind  with 
which  they  have  been  for  years  familiar,  will 
heed  it  little.  But  let  the  same  truth  be  told 
by  the  man  whom  it  concerns  most  nearly. 
iJet  the  father  who  from  scanty  means  pays 
what  is  truly  the  feir  price  of  a  wholesome 
room  for  a  den  of  which  it  makes  us  sick  at 
heart  to  think — ^let  him  stand  up  and  speak. 
Let  us  hear  from  him  of  the  dead  child  who, 
dying,  cried  for  air  and  was  not  satisfied, 
because  they  dared  not  throw  a  window  open 
and  let  in  more  fully  the  stench  that  never- 
theless did  pour  in  between  the  rags  and 
paper  that  filled  up  its  broken  panes.  Let 
the  wife  tell  how  desperately  she  rocked  upon 
her  lap  the  single  diild  that  was  left  to  ner 
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kisses,  of  fifteen  that  she  had  rocked  in  vain, — 
tell  how  she  lost  all,  and  strove  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  her  heart  by  taking  to  her  wretched 
home  some  other  woman's  child,  and  loving 
it.  Men  would  Bot  adightingly  shrug  their 
shoulders  then — the  Lord  Seymours  of  the 
House  of  Commons  perhaps  would  not  laugh. 

"  The  fair  earn  of  tix  tboasand  yttn' 
Traditions  of  ciniity— " 

what  is  it,  if  we  are  content  that  there  should 
be  six  thousand  places  like  "Wild  Court  in 
London  ! 

Six  thousand  worse  places  we  might  have 
said,  for  Wild  Court  ia  not  half  so  savage  as 
many  a  lane,  court,  or  alley  with  a  gentler 
name,  taken  from  fields,  roses,  and  fountains, 
from  harpe  of  angels,  or  firom  Paradise  itself. 
From  the  front  attic, Just  now  untenanted,  of 
one  house  in  Wild  Court  we  passed  to  the 
back  attic,  where  an  Irishwoman  keeps  house 
in  her  husband's  absence,  and  is  as  happy  as 
the  stairs  are  long.  Down-stairs  we  go, 
noting  that  the  sky  is  visible  through  a  crack 
in  the  comer  of  the  wall,  down  a  dilapidated 
yet  rather  ample  staircase,  with  thick  old 
balustrades  of  solid  oak,  and  in  the  backroom 
next  below  there  is  a  sickly  nuddle-aged  maa, 
who  remembers  and  knows  nothing,  sitting 
by  the  fire,  and  a  woman  all  astir  with  an 
enormous  baby.  In  the  front  room  there  is 
nobody  adult,  and  little  or  no  furniture  at 
home.  Our  general  impression  after  peeping 
in  was  that  we  had  seen  a  perfectly  bare  room 
and  a  baby  in  the  middle  of  it  coiled  up  in  a 
coalbox.  The  rooms  were  lofty,  the  staircase 
as  we  still  journeyed  downward  very  much 
broken,  but  still  Dordered  with  stout  oaken 
balustrades,  and  lower  down,  the  rooms  which 
are  of  good  size  and  pitch,  were  wainscoted. 
The  rent  of  one  exceeds  three  shillings,  and 
each  is  rented  of  the  landlord  by  one  family, 
which  sublets  to  another  or  two  others.  There 
are  fourteen  houses  in  Wild  Court,  within  the 
walls  of  which  there  sleep  every  night  more 
than  a  thousand  people. 

These  sleep  not  only  as  lawM  tenants 
thronging  all  the  rooms,  but  as  illegal  tenant 
miserable  creatures  who  at  night-fall  crowd 
into  them  and  take  possession  of  the  stair- 
cases. In  the  morning  they  depart,  leaving 
the  little  yard  behind  the  Imck-door  of  each 
house,  sometimes  covered  six  inches  deep  with 
filth.  In  those  yards  cesspools  and  rotten 
water-butts  are  neighbours,  and  the  dust- 
heaps  are  placed  under  the  parlour  windows. 
Underneath  each  house  there  is  an  unimved 
cellar  open  to  the  court,  which  is, used  only  as 
a  receptacle  for  garbage.  Until  the  way  was 
stopped  some  weeks  ago,  one  of  those  cellars 
was  entered  nearly  every  night  for  two  or 
three  years  by  thieves,  who  passed  from  it, 
by  a  hole  in  the  floor  made  for  their  especial 
use,  into  an  untenanted  room,  which  was  their 
rendezvous.  And  because  the  use  made  of 
that  room  was  notorious,  nobody  offered  to 
become  its  tenant. 


Oh  the  whole,  however,  the  aspect  of  the 
fixed  population  of  the  place — and  we  saw 
much  of  it,  for  we  were  there  during  the 
dinner  hour,  and  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  able  to  move,  who  were  not  looking 
at  us  out  of  doors,  were  looking  at  ns  out  of 
windows — the  aspect  of  the  fixed  population 
was  not  hopeless.  There  were  thoughtful 
faces,  kindly  fiices,  and  there  was  not  one 
repellent  word  or  look.  A  disappointed 
suitor  in  Chancery  would  no  doubt  be  ready 
to  make  affidavit  respecting  these  people,  that 
as  a  class  they  did  not  seem  to  be  greater 
rogues  than  the  lawyers  for  whom  their  rooms 
seem  to  have  served  as  Chambers  some  two 
centuries  ago.  The  rags  hunff  upon  poles 
from  many  upper  windows  like  triumphal 
banners,  the  occasional  festoons  of  hareskin, 
the  faces  of  younff  girls  looking  down  with 
favour  on  our  smaU  procession,  out  of  bowers 
often  partly  taneatried  with  hareskin,  might 
have  been  tricked  out  by  a  lunatic  into  the 
fantastic  picture  of  a  small  triumphal  march* 
The  strange  men  with  clean  faces  were  indeed 
gazed  at  with  quiet  and  perplexed  wonder 
rather  than  watched  with  mtelliffent  interest 
and  sympathy ;  but  they  had  a  known  right 
to' be  there,  for  they  represented  a  society 
that  had  boucht  the  property,  and  therefore 
mi^ht,  if  it  pleased,  walk  up  and  down  stairs 
on  it  till  doomsday. 

For  we  must  explain  now  that  the  nobleman 
to  whom  we  have  referred  already  was  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  Chiurman  of  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  and  that  the  gentlemen  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied  were  officers  of  that  society 
or  labourers  on  behalf  of  public  health  who 
had  been  specially  invited.  In  the  last  class  are 
to  be  numoered  the  genius  of  the  past  Board 
of  Health,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the  genius  of 
the  present  Board,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  Bodi 
took  part  in  the  inspection. 

There  are  fourteen  houses  in  Wild  Court, 
of  which  thirteen  have  been  obtained  by  the 
society.  These  it  is  proposed  thoroughly  to 
revise  and  amend.  They  are  to  be  converted 
into  decent  ahd  wholesome  dwellings,  offering 
every  accommodation  that  good  health  can 
need,  at  the  same  rent  now  charged  for  such 
lodging  as  we  have  in  part  described.  The 
conversion  to  Christianihr  of  heathen  dwel-* 
lings  in  our  courts  and  alleys  is,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  now  made  a  main  object  of  considera- 
tion with  the  society  over  wmch  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury presides*  There  is  good  reason  why 
this  should  be  the  case,  because  it  is  found 
that  instead  of  six  per  cent^  the  largest 
amount  likely  to  be  realised  on  the  construe- 
tion  of  new  model  lodging  houses — a  good 
per-centage  on  an  admirable  work — ^the  con- 
version of  bad  houses  into  good  promises  to 
yield  much  more  abundant  profits.  Such 
conversion  promises  indeed  to  yield  no  less  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  according  to  experience  ob- 
tained in  Charies-street,  and  so  to  pipvide 
room  for  more  extensive  opMt^tions^p  well 
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as  to  set  other  men  tliinkiog  and  working  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  renovated  house  in  Charles  Street, 
Drory  Lane,  consbted  formerly  of  three 
lodging-houses  of  the  irorst  description.  A 
lease  was  taken  of  them  for  twenty-eight 
years  at  ibrty>five  pounds  rental  Eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  were  spent 
upon  their  conversion  into  a  single  whole- 
some building,  a  well-ventilated  lodging- 
house,  with  proper  living  rooms  and  dor- 
mitories, a  bath-room,  kvatory,  and  all 
other  things  necessary  for  the  accommodar 
tion  in  a  wholesome  way  of  two-and- 
ei^hty  single  men.  The  charges  are  precisely 
in^t  they  used  to  be,  and  what  they  are 
still  in  other  wretched  lodging-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  After  deducting  all  ex- 
penses, interest  on  capital,  rent  and  taxes, 
eost  of  a  superintendent  and  assistant,  fuel, 
light,  &C.,  this  renovated  house,  which  has 
been  about  four  vears  in  existence,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  the 
society's  undertakings,  yielding,  as  we  have 
said,  anuual  gains  oi  no  leas  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  per  cent. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  encouraged, 
of  course,  further  operations  of  the  same 
kind,  and  has  led  to  the  present  design  for 
the  renovation  of  Wild  Oourt.  Here  also 
the  original  character  of  the  buildings  and 
the  original  rents  will  be  preserved,  with  the 
difference  that  families  will  generally  get  for 
their  money  two  rooms  in  tne  place  of  one. 
The  profits  of  the  undertaking  do  not  admit 
of  question,  for  not  only  is  the  principle  of 
action  sound,  but  this  particular  experiment 
is  made  under  most  favourable  circumstances. 
The  houses  in  Wild  Court,  wretched  as  they 
now  are,  were  in  the  first  iustance  well  built, 
apparently  as  supplementary  chambers  for 
the  lawyers  of  I^coln's  Iim.  The  rooms 
are  tolerably  large  and  lofty,  though  they 
are  all  in  sore  need  of  rentilatiou,  and  the 
beams,  joists,  and  bearing  timbera,  are  of 
English  oak,  and  sound  at  heart.  So,  not- 
wiuistanding  that  the  very  house-walls  are 
at  present  letting  daylight  in,  there  is  reason 
to  expect  i^m  the  hands  of  the  reforming 
architect  excellent  results  from  an  outlay  by 
no  means  extravagant.  When  Wild  Court 
n  reformed,  a  porter's  or  saperintendent's 
lod^  will  be  bmlt  at  the  entrance,  and  there 
will  be  healthy  homes  furnished  and  kept 
diily  in  order  for  a  large  number  of  people. 

The  success  of  these  experiments^  and  of 
others  that  we  trust  will  follow,  ought  to 
suggest  to  owners  of  unwholesome  house 
property  what  duties  lie  before  them.  While 
town  populations  are  increasing,  there  must 
of  course  be  no  small  number  of  new  houses 
built.  Buildinff  works  must  go  on,  but  many 
a  man  who  buuds  would  probably  do  better 
to  speculate  in  works  of  renovation.  Owners 
who  live  upon  the  rents  of  houses  in  which 
tenants  cannot  live,  or  can  live  only  subject 
to  the    worst  influences    upon  health    and 


morals,  have  an  obvious  duty  to  perform. 
Let  it  once  be  made  manifest  that  such 
dwellings  yield  after  renovation  ample  per- 
centage upon  capital,  and  no  selfisn  word 
can  bS  saia  that  shall  have  power  to  prevent 
a  law  compeUing  all  house  owners  to  raise 
their  property  up  to  the  level  of  a  certain 
standard.  Even  now— let  pocket-interests 
be  what  they  may — ^it  is  the  auty  of  the  law 
to  forbid  any  man  to  fill  a  leprous  house 
with  tenants.  The  leprosy  of  this  country 
is  typhus  fever.  By  the  law  of  Moses  the 
owner  of  a  house  in  which  men  became  in* 
fected  went  to  the  priest,  saying,  **  It  seemeth 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  plague  in  the  house.'* 
The  priest  then  eommanded  the  house  to  be 
emptied,  and  went  in  to  see  it ;  and  if  it  was 
discovered  to  be  foul,  he  shut  it  up,  caused  it 
to  be  scraped,  and  other  stones  to  oe  brought 
and  other  mortar  taken,  that  it  might  be 
plastered.  If  after  all  attempts  to  purify  it 
a  plague  still  dave  to  the  dwelling,  then  it 
was  ordained  to  the  priest  that  **  he  shall 
break  down  the  house,  and  the  stones  of  it, 
and  the  timber  thereof^  and  all  the  mortar  of 
the  house  ;  and  he  shall  carry  them  forth  out 
of  the  city  into  an  unclean  place."  Good 
churchmen,  advocates  of  sanitary  reform,  have 
called  attention  to  this  part  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  have  asked  for  sonde  ordinance  in 
England  also  against  leprous  houses. 

Every  bouse  in  whicn  tenants  die  of  typhus 
fever  should  be  held  suspect,  examined  by 
authorities,  and,  if  need  be,  like  a  foul  grave- 
yard, summarily  closed  until  it  has  been  put 
into  a  wholesome  state.  Many  small  owners 
no  doubt  could  not  afford  the  immediate 
expense  of  renovation ;  l^ut  a  principle 
already  introduced  as  part  of  sanitary  ais- 
cipline  might  be  extended :  an  efficient 
Board  of  Health  might  bf  empowered  to 
effect  all  necessary  alteration,  and  distributing 
its  charge  on  each  house-owner  over  thirty 
years,  saddle  him  with  no  more  than  a 
small  terminable  tax  upon  his  premises.  By 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  like  this,  carried  out 
strictly  and  carefully,  how  much  might  be 
done  m  the  course  even  of  a  single  gene- 
ration for  the  cure  of  our  towns--done  too 
at  no  real  cost  to  the  nation,  by  the  mere 
guidance  of  house-owners  into  a  path  of 
justice  profitable  even  in  the  most  worldly 
sense  to  themselves,  and  by  lending  them 
such  power  to  fulfil  necessary  injunctions  as 
they  may  not  have  immediately  at  command. 

We  do  not  urge  it  as  at  all  essential,  but 
of  course  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  that 
drainage  and  improvement  works  cost  less 
and  are  better  done,  when  they  are  carried 
out  under  one  contract  for  a  group  of 
houses  than  when  each  house  in  the  group 
is  treated  as  a  separate  affair.  Houses 
pay  deai'ly  for  such  indepencTence,  and  are, 
after  all,  not  served  so  well.  As  we  have 
already  shown,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Sewer?,  now  expiring  or 
expired,  impeded  drainage  works  by  refusing 
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to  recognise  this  principle,  and  throwing  upon 
each  hoQse-owner  the  expense  of  a  separate 
and  costly  contract. 

And  as  we  have  been  speaking  of  plagues 
and  fevers,  let  us  again  urge  what  we  have 
very  often  urged,  that  the  hu-ge  annual  sacri- 
fice of  life  by  typhus  fever  and  by  other 
preventible  disease,  is  infinitely  more  to  be 
thought  about  than  the  mortality  by  cholera 
or  any  passing  epidemic.  The  mortality  bv 
cholera  is  terrible,  the  suddenness  with  which 
friends  vanish  from  our  hearths  during  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  plague  afflicts  us  deeply, 
but  it  is  not  througn  cholera  that  millions 
live  in  ignorance  of  perfect  h^th ;  that  of 
the  chilaren  born  to  us  a  frightful  number 
perish  in  infancy ;  that  every  Christmas  many 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  might 
have  been  alive,  and  were  alive  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  lie  in  the  churchyard.  This 
waste  of  life  is  constant.  A  large  number  of 
people  carried  off  during  the  great  epidemic 
are  those  who  would  have  died  durmg  the 
succeeding  year  or  two.  For  this  reason 
partly,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
a  mysterious  law  of  nature,  it  seems  to  be 
the  case  that  a  year  of  great  mortality  by 
cholera  is  followed  by  an  almost  proportionate 
decrease  of  mortality  in  the  years  following. 
The  waste  of  life  in  our  unwholesome 
dweUings,  and  by  our  unwholesome  dealings 
is  incomparably  more  exhausting,  even  apart 
from  a  consideration  of  its  vast  extent. 
There,  too,  nature  marvellously  works  on 
man's  behalf.  Where  children  die  in  throngs, 
more  children  are  bom  in  thronss.  l%e 
woman  who  has  lost  fifteen,  had  she 
lost  none,  might  have  been  mother  to  no 
more  than  eight.  Many  who  now  die  in 
London,  if  the  whole  town  had  be^  whole- 
some, never  would  have  lived.  This  principle 
of  compensation  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  increase  of  the  human  raoe ;  but  can  it 
afford  any  consolation  to  us  that  here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  civilised  nation,  it  is  brought 
most  largely  into  play?  Of  how  many 
sorrows  is  that  mass  of  needless  death  the 
index  I  And  how  much  more  of  weakness  and 
of  social  misery  can  we  endure  to  look  at, 
when  we  turn  our  faces  to  that  other  mass  of 
living  sickness  which  is  left  to  ns  festering 
above  t^e  grave  ? 

It  is  painful  to  think,  that  the  little  people 
who  come  into  the  world,  helplessly  dependent 
on  our  care,  infants  and  childi*en  under  three 
years  old,  are  the  most  constant  sufferers 
from  all  social  wrong-doLnf  lind  neclect.  In 
homes  which  all  the  singing  in  tne  world 
never  can  make  sweet,  of  each  of  which  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  earthly  blessings 
if  it  could  be  said  with  truth  that  there  was 
no  other  place  like  it,  they  suffer  and  die  by 
swarms.  Of  aH  the  children  bom  in  this 
country,  nearly  a  fourth  part  die  in  their 
first  year.  Itemember  the  watchfulness  of 
nature — that  infancy  is  the  beginning  of  life, 
and  that,  if  we  all  did  our  whole  duty,  the 


death  of  an  infant  would  be  something  won- 
derful  and  startling:  and  then  think  how 
auietly  we  bear  the  fact,  that  one-fourth  of 
tne  people  bom  in  England  perish  before  they 
are  more  than  one  year  ola  1  Can  there  be 
found  anywhere  more  dreadful  evidence  of 
the  changes  that  have  yet  to  be  wrought  in 
our  homes  and  habits  ?  Out  of  the  deaths 
that  occur  during  a  dozen  years  in  England 
and  Wales,  more  than  a  million  are  those  of 
infants,  and  another  huge  number  is  made 
up  by  children  between  one  and  three  years 
old.  In  a  recent  work  on  Sudden  Deaths, 
containing  useful  information.  Dr.  Graitvillk 
has  calcukited,  from  unpublished  records,  the 
mortality  caused  at  Preston  by  the  strike. 
The  terrible  fact  comes  out  that  half  tibe 
deaths  were  those  of  children  not  yet  five  years 
of  age.  Surely  there  is  at  every  hearth  some- 
body whom  children  love  and  constitute  their 
friend.  In  every  house  the  children,  if  they 
knew  how  many  of  their  little  commonwealth 
are  being  massacred  by  filthy  and  neglected 
homes,  would  plead  to  their  strong  friends 
and  favourites,  for  help  on  behalf  of  their 
weak  neighbours.  There  is  help  in  sympathy, 
there  is  neip  in  earnest  speech,  private  or 
public;  there  is  help  in  the  expression  of 
quick  wrath  against  small  politicians  dallying 
with  questions  about  health  and  life,  and 
cutting  jokes  at  their  expense.  There  is 
help  in  every  act  of  candid  individual  inquiry; 
there  are  fi^y  ways  of  help  in  action. 

It  is  not  only  because  they  are  more 
susceptible  of  the  poisons  among  which  they 
are  born,  or  because  they  inherit  weaknesses 
transmitted  by  unhealthy  or  immoral  parents, 
that  the  infants  die.  Infants  and  young 
children,  thinly  clad,  may  be  seen  shivering 
about  our  courts  and  aU^fs,  even  after  ten 
o'clock,  during  the  cold  winter  nights,  and  if 
any  one  inquires  why  they  are  not  in-doors, 
he  will  find  that  their  parents  are  absent^ 
that  for  fear  of  accident  to  the  house  they 
have  left  neither  fire  nor  candle,  and  that  the 
little  creatures,  who  feel  always  lonely  in  the 
dark,  had  therefore  come  out  into  the  court 
to  make  a  feint  of  playing.  The  parents  are 
lost  to  a  sense  of  duty.  They  shrink  from 
the  filth  and  misery  of  their  own  lodgings. 
They  cannot  drink  the  water  in  the  rotten 
butt  that  is  companion  to  the  ce^ooL  They 
go  out  for  beer,  and  stay  out.  When  a  poor 
husband  and  wife  have  in  this  manner  been 
demoralised  and  brought  to  utter  wretched* 
ness,  no  power  on  earth  can  make  them  fit 
heads  of  a  family,  till  it  enables  them  to 
possess  a  home  fit  to  contain  a  human  house- 
hold. Before  the  renovation  that  is  now  to 
be  effected  in  the  thirteen  houses  of  Wild 
Court,  shall  have  been  effected  throughout 
England,  we  shall  all  be  dead,  and  aU  our 
children,  and  perhaps,  also,  all  our  grand- 
children. At  least,  however,  it  is  our  privi- 
lege in  the  existing  generation  to  begin  the 
doing  of  this  necessarv  duty.  We  have  but 
to  l^  determined.    '^Mighty  are  the  soul's 
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oommandments,**  and  we  can  stir  even  dirt  if 
we  will  only  lay  the  right  commandments 
on  ourselves  and  those  whom  our  opinions 
control. 


THE  FIRST  MENTCHIKOFF. 

The  windows  of  the  palace  of  the  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow  looked  into  an  immense 
square  surrounded  by  magnificent  buildings 
containing  different  offices  connected  with 
the  court.  The  young  Czar,  Peter  the  First, 
was  very  fond  of  looking  out  and  observ- 
ing what  was  going  on,  for  the  square  was 
a  thoroughfare  u>r  the  people,  as  the  Place  de 
Carrousel  is  at  Paris :  at  the  comers  most 
distant  from  the  palace  several  merchants  on 
a  small  scale  had  established  their  little 
booths,  their  customers  being  chiefly  soldiers 
who  frequented  the  spot.  Amongst  these 
was  a  wretchedly  poor  man,  with  a  family  of 
young  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  a  boy 
named  Alexander,  who,  in  the  midst  of  po- 
verty and  privation,  contrived  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  all  around  nim  by  his  unceasmg  good 
humour  and  frolic.  The  calling  of  his  father 
was  that  of  a  pastrycook,  and  his  chief  wares 
were  certain  hot  patties  which  found  favour 
in  military  eyes,  particularly  when  seasoned 
by  the  funny  actions  and  sayings  of  young 
Alexander,  who,  stationed  in  their  path  with 
his  basket  full,  invited  their  custom  with  so 
many  witty  persuasions,  and  with  so  mhch 
humour,  that  he  was  generally  surrounded 
by  a  laughing  .group,  which  the  Czar 
watched,  with  a  feeling  almost  approach- 
Lug  to  vexation  that  his  state  prevented 
him  from  descending  into  the  square  and 
hearing  the  jokes  which  provoked  so  much 
hilarity.  Alexander  went  all  over  the  town 
with  his  patties,  and  if  it  hi^pened  that 
he  delayed  the  usual  time  of  arriving  in  the 
palace  square  the  Czar  Peter  was  disappointed, 
so  accustomed  had  he  become  to  see  the 
joyous  countenance  of  the  lively  young 
pastrycook,  and  to  hear  his  merry  laugh 
ringing  through  the  air.  Alexander  was  a 
ffenend  favourite  with  the  soldiers,  who, 
k>oked  for  him  as  eagerly  as  their  master, 
whom  they  little  thought  was  a  witness  of 
their  sports,  or  could  deign  for  a  moment  to 
notice  the  monkey  tricks  of  their  pet,  who, 
conscious  of  the  position  he  had  achieved 
in  their  esteem,  and  more  and  more  in  spirits 
at  the  rapid  sale  of  his  goods,  often  took 
liberties  with  his  friends,  and  ventured  on 
impertinences  which  were,  however,  received 
with  all  the  good  temper  in  the  world.  It 
liaf^ened  one  day  that  the  Czar  had  been 
detained  by  some  business  longer  than  usual, 
and  was  hurrying  to  his  window  to  look  out 
for  Alexander,  when  he  was  startled  by 
piercing  cries  proceeding  from  the  spot  where 
the  little  pastrycook  took  his  stand.  He 
perceived  the  young  hero  strugglixig  under 
a  good  beating,  which  he  was  receiving  from 
a  aoUen  soldier  of  the  royal  guard,  who  had 


felt  himself  insulted  by  some  of  the  spoilt 
favourite's  saucy  remarks.  Alexander  ex- 
erted his  lungs  to  the  utmost  while  the  sol- 
dier continued  to  knock  him  about  brutally, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  Czar's  officers  ap- 
peared with  a  royal  order  that  the  boy  should 
be  instantly  released,  and, morover,  accompany 
him  to  the  presence  of  Peter  himself.  Alex- 
ander made  not  the  slightest  resistance  to 
this  command,  and  fearlessly  followed  the 
officer  to  the  Czar's  apartments.  Although 
there  were  tears  on  his  dirty  little  round 
cheeks,  and  his  eyes  still  sparkling  with  ex- 
citement, <  the  joyousness  of  his  heart  shone 
forth  in  his  countenance.  To  every  question 
that  the  monarch  asked  he  gave  some  jocose 
answer,  and  Peter,  wisliing  t^  secure  a  source 
of  overflowing  entertainment,  attached  the 
young  merchant  to  his  service,  who,  from 
that  day,  was  named  as  one  of  his  pages. 

When  Alexander  re-appeared  before  his 
master  in  the  splendid  and  becoming  dress 
which  he  had  exchanged  for  rags,  his  child- 
ish beauty  so  delighted  tiie  young  Czar 
that  henceforth  he  oould  not  bear  him 
out  of  his  sight :  his  other  pages  were 
unnoticed,  and  none  but  Alexander  Men- 
tchikofif,  as  he  was  then  styled,  the  name 
havinff  been  given  by  the  Emperor,  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  private  chambers  of 
royalty.  In  fact,  so  dear  did  hk  soeiety 
become  to  his  benefactor,  that  he  would  not 
part  with  it  even  on  grave  occasions,  and  the 
bold  and  ready  favourite  did  not  shrink  from 
mingling  with  ministers,  and  even  jocosely 
offering  his  opinion,  in  a  manner  that  fre^ 
quently  entertained  the  whole  court  not  a 
little.  No  one  looked  on  him  with  either 
fear  or  envy,  as  he  grew  older,  always 
increasing  in.  his  master's  favour ;  for  his 
good-humour  and  readiness  to  oblige  dis- 
anned  the  most  severe,  till,  at  length,  those 
who  had  anything  to  gain  saw  their  advan- 
tage in  making  use  of  nis  interest  with  the 
Czar,  which  he  employed  so  adnntly  that  he 
generally  gained  .any  point  he  wished  to 
carry.  He  soon  became  so  good  a  courtier, 
that  he  contrived  to  put  ideas  and  resolutions 
of  his  owB  into  the  mind  of  the  Czar,  who 
adopted  them  as  original  with  the  greatest 
self-complacenev. 

While  Mentchikoff  was  yet  in  his  position 
<^f^^i  ^  happened  one  day  to  be  in  a 
puolic-house  where  two  men  were  drinking 
and  talking  confidentiallv :  they  had  not 
observed  h£  entrance,  and  a  partition  in  the 
chamber  concealed  him.  At  tirst  he  scarcely 
noticed  them,  but  presently  certain  words 
which  they  dropped,  and  certain  names 
which  they  uttered,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  listened  and  discovered  that 
these  were  con^irators  in  a  plot,  headed 
by  Prince  Amilkar,  to  depose  the  Czar  ;  and 
learnt  that  its  execution  was  to  be  attempted 
without  delay.  Ajb  noiselessly  as  he  had 
entered,  he  quitted  the  public-house,  and 
hurried  to  his  nuister,  to  whom  he  related 


the  facts.  Before  they  had  finished  the  bottle 
over  which  they  had  so  imprudeutly  goaiipped, 
the  two  conspirators  were  arrested.  Prince 
Amilkar,  and  all  those  whose  names  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Alexander,  were  also 
seized^  Summary  Russian  justice  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  guilty  parties,  and  the  throne 
of  the  Czar  was  saved.  Hiches,  honours, 
and  power  were  showered  on  the  discoverer, 
and  subsequent  services,  both  in  the  state 
and  the  armies  of  the  Czar,  eanied  for  Men- 
tchikoff  increasing  credit  and  ceaseless  addi- 
tions of  forUme.  A  private  obligation  had, 
however,  more  weight  perhaps  with  Peter 
than  all  the  real  l^netits  he  received  from 
his  intelligent  and  certainly  attached  favou- 
rite ;  and  this  Mentchikoft  had  the  o^or- 
tunity  of  rendering. 

It  had  long  b^n  the  savage  custom  in 
Kussia  when  the  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  state  was  pronounced  ot  age  to  marry, 
that  a  show  should  take  place  of  the  most 
remariiable  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom. The  daughters  of  the  highest  families 
were  brought  to  Moscow  by  their  pai'onts, 
imd,  on  a  ffiven  day,  were  ranged  in  rows,  to 
be  looked  at  by  the  future  bridegroom, 
who  chose  from  amongst  theii*  blushing 
ranks  her  wbose  ^charms  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  him.  It  was  in  a  saloon  of 
his  palace  that  a  lovely  crowd  of  young  ladies 
were  thus  exposed,  and  from  amongst  them 
Peter  had  seleotea  the  direst,  the  proudest^ 
and  the  most  attractive,  in  the  person  of 
Eudosia  Federowna  Lapuchise,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility  of 
Novgorod,  and  w^thiest.  The  marriaige 
was  cel^srated  with  greater  splendour  than 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Buasia.  Two  princes 
were  in  due  tune  bom  to  render  the  union 
perfectly  satisfatory ;  and  all  went  well  and 
hapinly  for  two  years,  when  suddenly  a  change 
came  over  the  soene :  infid^ity,  jealousy,  anger, 
indignation,  and  estrangement  ensued,  and  tha 
roysd  househ<^  wore  an  aspect  of  storm  and 
desolation.  Peter  had  seen  in  Anna  Mo^ns 
another  Anna  Boleyn,  and  £ndosia.  was 
doomed  to  the  £Kte  of  Caildierine  :  unable  to 
obtain,  however,  from  his  clergy,  permission 
to  Inreak  his  marriaffe,  Peter  took  a  priest's 
office  on  him  ;  and,  by  a  determined  exercise 
of  power,  pronounced  his  own  divorce,  con- 
demning tiie  late  Czarina  to  pass  the  rest  of 
her  days  in  a  convent,  where  ^e  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  vows,  and  shut  herself  for 
ever  from  the  woiid.  Thus  fr«e,  and  affain  a 
bad:)elor,  it  only  remained  fcnr  Peter  to  elevate 
the  witty  and  charming  Anna  to  the  ezarina*s 
vacant  place;  but  an  obstacle  was  in  the 
way  <m  iduch  he  had  not  calculated — ^Anna 
Mo^s  loved  anoth^,  and  abhorred  the  Czar. 
Forced  to  receive  his  addresses,  he  had  fre- 
quently accused  her  of  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  after  the  repudiation  of  Eadosia, 
the  honest  nature  of  Anna  would  not  allow 
her  to  ooBceal  her  indignation,  and  she 
r^roaohed    him   bitterly   for    his   cruelty, 


declaring  ^e  could  not  love  one  (MpM»  of 
Much  an  action.  She  did  not,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, venture  to  confess  that  her  affections 
were  given  to  the  envoy  of  Prussia ;  but  she 
strove  by  unalterable  coldness  and  reproach 
to  detach  herself  from  one  whose  presence  was 
detestable  to  her,  and  whose  magnificent  offers 
she  scorned.  The  Czar,  however,  was  long 
before  he  could  resolve  to  shake  off  the 
weakness  which  enchained  him ;  but  at 
length,  wearied  wiUi  her  indifference,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  strive  no  longer  against 
it.  The  instant  Anna  found  hers^  fr^  she 
and  her  lover  fled  beyond  the  power  of  the 
tyrant. 

Peter  was  deeply  mortified,  but  he  was  not 
one  to  consider  sucti  a  misfortune  irreparaUe : 
There  were  beauties  enough  ready  to  console 
him,  and  he  strove  to  forget  the  ungrateful 
Anna  in  a  new  attachment  Alexander 
Mentchikoff  had  perhaps  already  laid  Ids 
plans  both  for  the  happiness  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  consolidation  of  his  own  fiEivour.  He 
introduced  to  the  Czar  a  lady,  whom  he  had 
attached  to  himself,  and  whose  genius,  wit,  and 
beauty  he  felt  sure  would  drive  from  the  mind 
of  Peter  all  traces  of  his  love  for  the  ungi*ate- 
ful  Anna.  Without  hesitation  he  gave  up 
his  own  claims  to  Catherine  to  the  Czar. 
Catherine  took  advimtace  of  her  portion, 
exerted  herself  to  charm  her  royal  lover,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  short  time  she 
was  seated  on  the  throne  which  Anna  had 
disdained.  The  devoted  attachment  of  Peter 
to  his  new  Czarina  never  knew  diminution, 
and  his  gratitude  to  his  friend  increased 
wi^  his  love  fbr  her  who  rendered  him  s6 
happy.  All  that  she  desired  became  his 
law :  and  Mentchikoff  assisted  him  to  invent 
new  ways  of  showing  his  fondness  and  admi* 
ration.  He  travelled  with  her  through  every 
part  of  lus  dominions  in  triumph,  and  carried 
her  with  him  to  several  foreign  courts.  His 
ambition  was  to  present  her  at  that  oi  France, 
but  such  a  degradation  as  receiving  a  person 
of  low  birth,  and  more  than  doubtful  charac- 
ter, eould  not  be  thought  of  for  an  instant, 
and  all  sorts  of  polite  subterfuges  were 
invented  to  ward  off  such  an  infliction  frtMU 
the  exemplary  court  of  ihie  Begent  Orleans. 

Catherine  brought  the  Czar  several  child- 
ren, and  he  felt,  with  vexation,  that  his  son 
Alexius  must  take  preoedenoe  of  them,  as  the 
eldest.  As  he  had  latteriy  hated  Eudosia,  the 
modier  of  the  prince,  so  he  now  began  to  de- 
test her  son,  and  resolved  to  take  measures  to 
set  aside  his  claims  to  the  sueoessioii.  The 
family  of  Lapuohin,  meanwhile,  thus  thrust 
into  the.  shade,  murmured  in  secret,  and 
even  the  rest  of  the  imperial  &mlly  joined 
in  disapproving  the  meditated  iniustiee  of 
the  CsHkr.  Eudosia,  whose  haugnty  spirit 
chaled  und^  her  innumerable  wrongs,  at 
once  threw  herself  into  the  very  heart  of  » 
conspiracy,  which  was  soon  formed  in  fiirTour  of 
her  son.  Although  within  the  walls  of  a  eon* 
vent  she  had  yet  means  to  communicate  with 
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the  coBspiratorB,  and  sheeted  for  ber  instru- 
ment a  jfoyard  of  the  province  of  Boeto^ 
named  Kl^bow,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to 
her  interests.  Alexius  wa^  easily  won  to  con- 
sent to  head  the  rebellion  against  Jus  father  ; 
partly  instigated  to  do  so  by  the  recollection 
of  a  danger  he  had  escaped  by  the  friendly 
interference  of  Mentchikofil  It  happened 
when  Alexins  was  only  £fbeen  years  old. 
Having  ventured,  by  direction  of  the  nobles  | 
of  the  court,  to  remonstrate  with  his  fatlter 
on  some  injustice  he  had  committed,  it  so 
excited  the  fury  of  Peter  that  he  believed 
he  saw  in  his  son  a  conspirator  against 
his  crown  and  his  life.  Giving  way  to  such 
rage  as  deprived  him,  for  tl^  time,  of  his 
senses,  Peter  commanded  a  scafibld  to  be 
erected  in  the  palaoe-court,  where  he  insisted 
that  the  youi^  prince  should  be  executed  at 
nightfaU.  These  terrific  orders  were  delivered 
to  Mentchikofl^  whose  duty  was,  without 
delay,  to  give  them  to  the  proper  persons 
who  ^ere  to  prefuure  for  this  unnatural  ven- 
geance. 

However  secretly  all  was  made  ready,  the 
facts  of  the  case  became  known  to  the  sol- 
diery, and  it  was  then  that  a  noble  instance  of 
self-devotion  was  exhibited.  A  young  soldier, 
of  the  same  age  and  size  as  the  nrince,  offered 
himself  to  MmUskukoS  as  a  suostitute ;  de- 
elaring  that  to  immolate  hinuelf  thus,  to  save 
his  master,  would  be  his  pride  and  glory. 
Mentchikoi^  who  was  a  most  unwilling  actor 
in  the  tragedy,  did  not  allow  the  generous 
impulse  to  cool,  accepted  the  sacriice,  Bsxd 
dressing  tiie  young  man  in  the  clothes  of 
the  Czarowitz,  had  him  conducted  to  the 
seaffold  and  decapitated  before  the  eyes  of 
Peter,  who  8U>od  at  his  window  to  see  the  aet 
performed.  That  night  he  had  fallen  into 
a  heavy  sleep,  when  Mentchikof^  who  always 
slept  in  his  cnamber,  was  awakes^dd  by  sudden 
cries,  and,  rising,  found  the  Czar  in  the 
agonies  of  remorse,  calling  loudly  on  his 
son,  and  oommanding  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  him.  The  explanation  that  fol- 
lowed put  an  end  to  the  £tther*s  suiTerings, 
and  Alexius  was  once  more  given  to  his  arms. 

The  prince,  howevei*,  inlierited  both  the 
ferocity  of  his  father  and  the  pride  of  his  ill- 
Tuaed  soother,  and,  when  the  moment  arrived, 
some  years  aft«r,  he  seized  with  avidity  the 
opportunity  of  revenge.  The  journeys  of 
Peter  in  his  dominions  famished  an  excellent 
oecasion  for  the  plots  of  the  oon^irators, 
which  had  time  to  ripen,  and  the  great  ex- 
plosion was  about  to  burst  forth  when  all 
was  revealed;  but»  by  what  means  is  not 
known.  A  series  of  horrible  executions  fol- 
lowed. The  Princess  Maria,  Peter's  own 
sister,  was  publicly  whiuped  before  all  the 
ladies  of  the  court.  Klebow  underwent  a 
hidiH)BS  fateu  protesting  to  the  last  ihe  inno- 
cence of  Eodosia;  and  the  unfortunate  Alexius 
was  bled  to  death  in  his  prison,  in  the  citadel 
Gi  St.  Petersbui^  before,  it  is  asserted,  his 
father's  eyes,  who  resolved  to  be  witness  to 


his  death.  Eodosia  was  condemned  to  remain 
a  prisoner  for  life  in  the  citadel  of  Sleutzel- 
bourgy  where  no  attendant  was  allowed  her 
but  a  female  dwarf,  so  in6rm  that  the  ex- 
empress  was  frequently  obliged  to  provide  for 
her  wants  as  well  as  her  own,  and  thus,  for 
eight  years,  her  wretched  existence  lingered 
on,  while  the  triumphant  Catherine  floated 
on  the  topmost  waves  of  prosperity,  and  Ment- 
chikoff  ascended  from  one  grade  of  dignity  to 
another,  till  he  became  a  prince  of  Bussia. 
first  senator,  field-marshal,  and  knight  of  all 
the  orders  of  the  Czar.  Added  to  these 
honours,  the  ex-pastrycook  was  created  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  his 
master,  and  found .  himself  at  the  head  of 
boundless  power  and  riches  incalculable.  It 
was  said  with  truth  that  he  could  travel  from 
Riga  in  Livonia  to  Derbend  in  Persia,  sleeping 
always  in  his  own  dominions.  From  aU 
the  princes  who  dreaded  the  power  of  the 
Czar,  Mentchikoff  ako  (Stained  his  wish, 
and  he  could,  when  it  pleased  him,  which  was 
not  seldom,  exhibit  on  nis  bosom  the  order  ot 
the  white  eagle,  the  black  ea^le,  the  elephant, 
and  many  othei's  which  were  laid,  at  his  feet  by 
servile  courts.  The  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
however,  moat  coveted,  he  could  not  obtain 
from  France.  He  was  addressed  always 
as  highness^  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  a 
royal  personage,  yet,  all  this  time^  clever, 
acute,  far-seeinff  and  quick  as  he  was,  he  had 
not  overcome  the  simplest  difficulty  of  educa- 
tion, and  could  never  eitlier  read  or  write. 
It  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  exert  him- 
self to  obviate  this  defect ;  for  he  would  afiect 
to  read,  and  would  often  pretend  to  be  busily 
occupied  over  papers  in  the  presence  of 
others. 

Almost  a  monarch,  Alexander  lilent- 
chikofif  saw  no  bounds  to  his  power ;  his 
tyranny  and  oppression  advanced  with  it, 
till  hosts  of  enemies  sprung  up  around  him 
where  flatterers  and  friends  were  once 
seen.  The  Czar  returned  from  one  of  his 
progresses  to  find  that  his  feivourite  had  aped 
him  too  tar,  and«  for  the  first  time,  was 
startled  at  the  exti^aordinary  power  he  had 
himself  created.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to 
listen  than  accusations  poured  in  against 
MentohikofiTs  tyrannical  goivemment,  his 
extortions  and  severities:  amongst  other 
things  he  was  accused  of  having,  by  mtudulent 
means,  obtained  a  ruby  of  fabulous  value 
which  had  been  preseniSed  to  him  by  a  mer- 
chant to  purchase.  Peter  oontented  himself 
for  the  present  with  seizing  on  the  jeweL 
which  was  no  other  than  the  great  ruby  still 
shinii^  in  the  Bussian  diadem,  destined,  per- 
haps, one  day  to  take  its  place  beside  the 
Koh-i-noor. 

The  scales  which  had  fallen  from  the 
eyes  of  the  Czar  enabled  him  henceforth  to 
see  clearly  all  those  femlts  which  had  hitherto 
been  invisible  to  him  in  the  idol  he  had  set 
up ;  but,  though  he  now  saw,  he  hesitated  to 
punish,  and  besides,  his  hand  was  held  back 
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by  a  still  more  powerful  attachment,  and  the 
pleading  of  the  Czarina  Catherine  could  not 
be  disregarded.  Peter,  however,  ceased  not  to 
collect  pi*oof8  of  the  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours of  his  late  adored  friend,  and  the  tem- 
pest would  probably  have  burst  on  the 
devoted  head  of  Prince  Mentcbikoff,  had  it 
not  been  decreed  otherwise.  Peter  the  Great 
died  suddenly.  This  unexpected  event  took 
place  in  seventeen  hundred  and  tw^ty-five. 
It  appeared  that  no  time  had  b^en  giv«n 
to  the  monarch  to  settle  the  succession.  Ment- 
chikoff  was  saved,  and  nOw  felt  that  his  full 
power  must  .  be  exerted  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  future  danger:  he  must  secure  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  the  Czarina,  bv  confirming 
her  as  ruler.  His  position  as  neld^marsfaai 
secured  to  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
when  the  senators  assembled  at  his  residence, 
to  deliberate  as  secretly  as  possible,  he  caused 
the  house  to  be  surrounded  by  troops,  and 
then,  appearing  in  his  character  of  first 
senator  and  president,  boldly  proposed  the 
Czarina  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russia. 
He  represented  all  the  obligations  the  oounfery 
owed  ner,  and  the  known  wish  of  the  Czar 
Peter,  as  well  as  the  oaths  they  had  -already 
made,  but  the  rest  of  the  senators  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  insisted  that  the  proper 
heii*  was  the  toung  Gltind  Duke  of  Mos- 
cow, Peter  Aiexlowitz,  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince  Alexius.  Mentchikoff  replied 
with  contempt  to  this  propositloti,  and  a 
violent  altercation  ensued,  during  which, 
one  of  the  senators  advanced  to  open 
the  windows  in  order  to  appeal  to  the 
people.  Mentchikoff  haughtily  bade  him 
desist,  as  it  was  not  warm  enough  to  have 
the  windows  open  ;  and  almost  immediately, 
at  a  given  signal,  an  armed  troop  entei*ed  the 
halL  Resistance  was  evidently  useless,  and 
the  senators  Were  forced  to  give  way. 

But,  although  Catherine  owed  the  crown  to 
her  former  lover  she  saw  that  his  motives  in* 
thus  exerting  himself  were  personal,  and 
Mentchikoff  saw  that  her  confidence  was 
not  that  of  genuine  friendship.  He  there- 
fore entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  Vienna  in  favwir  of  the 
succession  of  the  young  Grand  Duke  of 
Moscow,  nearly  connects,  by  his  motherly 
side,  with  the  Empress  of  the  Romans;  but 
the  conditions  on  which  he  engaged  to  brin^ 
about  this  result  were,  that 'the  Czar  should 
naarry  his  eldest  daughter.  A  treaty  between 
the  parties  had  not  long  been  solemnly 
attested,  when  on  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  the 
Empress  Catherine  died,  so  opportunely  and 
suddenly,  that  suspicions  of  poison  imme- 
dlatelv  arose,  and  Mentchikoff  was  not 
spared  in  the  accusations  made.  It  was 
asserted  that  he  had  presented  to  the  Czarina 
a  large  glass  of  Dantzie  brandy,  part  of 
which  she  drank  and  gave  th*  rest  to  her 
maid,  who  was  taken  ill  immediately;  but 
who,  owing  to  her  husband's  promptitude 


in  procuring  remedies,  recovered  ;  it  is  added 
that,  although  he  knew  it  to  have  been  poison 
which  affected  his  wife,  their  t?eh\>r  of  the 
powerful  field-marshal  prevented  thdr  in- 
forming the  physicians  of  the  Czarma,  who 
thus  became  the  victim. 

Mentchikoff  had,  at  all  events,  taken  every 
precaution,  as  though  he  expected  the  death 
to  occur,  and  had  caused  every  oae  who 
inclined  towards  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hol- 
stein,  to  be  banished,  so  that  he  could  count 
upon  kis  partisans ;  at  the  same  time  he  com- 
municated with  no  one,  and  the  young 
Czarowitz  and  his  friends  lived  retired  and 
unnoticed  at  a  distance  from  tiie  court,  nor  did 
the  prince  ever  reveal  by  the  lightest  action, 
the  interest  he  took  in  his  advancement. 
When,  therefore,  without  a  moment's  delay,  on 
the  death  of  Catherine,  the  Grand  Duke  ofMos- 
cow  was  proclaimed  Czar  of  Russia,  as  Peter 
the  Second,  the  whole  country  was  taken  by 
surprise.  To  secure  this  triumph  it  was  now 
necessary  to  convince  the  young  monarch  of 
his  entire  dependence,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  his  whole  trust  to  the  friend  who  had 
dared  and  accomplished  so  much  for  his  sake. 
He  detailed  to  the  terrified  boy  all  the  dan- 
gers from  traitors  and  enemies  which  suiv 
rounded  htm,  and  represented  that,  voting 
and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  required  a 
powerful  protector  who  oould  guard  hte 
tht^me  from  all  conspiracies.  To  effect  this 
he  declared  it  was  requisite  that  he -should 
be  named  vicar-general  of  the  empire,  attd 
generalissimo  of  the  armies.  No  oppositien 
to  his  claims  was  made  by  the  admiring  and 
grateful  Czar,  and  the  ex^pastrycook  saw 
himself  at  the  topmost  height  of  his  am- 
bition. From  this  moment  Alexander  Ment- 
chikoff, looked  down  on  all  the  world  as 
his  vassals,  and  gave  laws  throughout  the 
land :  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Czar  was  at  once  spoken  of,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  the  aecomptishment 
of  that  event  as  soon  as  Peter  the  Second's 
age  should  permit.  Shocked,  astonished 
at  so  much  presumption,  and  trembling 
for  the  country  and  their  own  interests,  the 
nobles  observed  in  secret  dread  the  rapid 
strides  of  power  taken  by  the  suocessful 
fevx)urite  who  braved  their  opinion, — but  this 
last  daring  proposition  caused  them  to  uttear 
open  murmurs,  and  proclaim  their  restate  t© 
oppose  it.  Mentchikoff  knew  these  nobles 
well,  and  was  aware  that  many  possemed 
the  courage  to  oppose  him,  and  would  be 
Joined  by  others  if  there  were  a  chance  of 
success;  he  therefore  got  up  accusations 
of  sufficient  weight  to  cause*  several  of  the 
most  violent  to  be  arrested  as  conspirators 
in  the  supposed  plot,  and  con  rived  to  crhni^ 
nate  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were 
sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia.  This  vigorous 
mani^ement  terrified  the  rest  into  sileaoe, 
and  not  a  single  voice  Was  raised  to  oppose 
the  betrothal  of  the  Ozar  and  the  young 
daughter  of  the  sucoefieful  Driniater.    Tti£ 
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ceremony  was  bostily  performed  ia  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  nobles  and  dignitaries  of  the 
crown  without  any  attempt  at  oppositicm. 

There  were  two  nobles  whose  apparent  in- 
significance of  character  had  deceived  the 
proud  favourite,  who  not  only  allowed  them 
to  remain  at  court,  but  accepted  their  zealous 
assistance  in  all  his  designs — with  scorn  and 
insolence^  it  is  true,  but  in  full  reliance  on 
their  sincerity.  ThMe  were  Prince  Olgoruki 
and  Count  Osterman.  AU  now  seemed  propi- 
tious to  his  plans,  and  he  no  longer  doubted 
that  suocea^  was  certain  to  attend  his  roost 
unbounded  wishes,  when  he  was  seized  with 
illness.  His  life  was  in  such  imminent  danger 
^at  his  enemies  began  to  reioice,  and  Prince 
Olgoruki,  to  whom  Mentchikoff  had  confided 
the  charge  of  the  Czar»  permitted  the  young 
monarch,  who  had  been  kept  aUnost  ar prisoner, 
to  enjoy  greater  liberty  ;  allowing  him  to  see 
and  be  continually  with  his  aunt  Elizabeth 
Petrown%  and  to  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  his  own  son,  who  was  of  about  the 
same  age  as  the  Czar. 

Peter  the  Second,  hitherto  a  stranger  to 
the  happiness  of  social  intercourse,  ^aa 
awakened  to  new  life  in  this  delightful  so- 
ciety, and  formed  so  str<Hig  an  atta^ment  to 
the  son  of  Olgoruki,  that  he  on^  breathed  in 
his  presence.  But  the  shortlived  pleasure 
was  soon  to  be  ended  Mentchikoff  reoovered, 
and  immediately  a  chan^  took  place ;  his 
aunt  waa  no  longer  permitted  to  visit  him, 
and  the  pastimes  which  had  made  the  unfor* 
tunate  boy  so  happy  were  to  be  discontinued 
under  the  pretext  of  their  disturbiucr  his 
necessaiy  studies.  The  old  gloom  retuined,and 
the  young  Czar,  too  timid  to  resist,  was  once 
more  in  his  tyrant's  power.  Mentchikoff^ 
however,  thouuit  it  politic  to  allow  him  some 
recreation,  and  in  consequence  the  court 
removed  to  Peterho£^  the  summer  palace 
of  the  Czars,  where  hunting  parties  were 
allowed,  in  which  the  delighted  boy  found 
consolaticm,  particularly  as  he  was  not  sepa- 
rated from  young  Olgoruki,  who,  as  well  as 
his  ^Either,  so  thoroughly  deceived  the  Qmnd 
YicaTy  that  he  blamed  both  merely  for  silly 
over-indulgenc^  without  imagining  that  any 
dMign  was  hiddlen  beneath  the  guise  of  sim- 
plicity which  they  assumed.  But  while  he 
was  thus  off  his  guard,  a  deep  plot  was  beiug 
prepared  by  his  worst  enemy,  Osterman,  who; 
in  his  absence  from  St.  Petersburg,  had  op- 
portiinities  of  ascertaining  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  nobles,  and  found  all  agreeing  in 
one  desire,  which^was,  to  rid  themselves  of 
a  dangerous  usurper  of  the  Czar's  powen. 
The  elder  Ol^uki  was  active  in  foment- 
iug  the  conspiracy,  excited  the  more  by  the 
proq^ect  of  his  daughter  taking  the  plaee  of 
Peter*s  present  betrothed  bride.  The  olject 
of  most  importance  now  was  to  get  the  young 
Czar  out  of  the  hands  of  Mentchiko^  aid 
this  task  was  confided  to  youi^  OlgprukL 
As  he  always  slept  in  the  Czar*»  chamber,  he 
had  every  opportunity  of  advising  him,  and 


gaining  him  over  to  the  plans  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  the  ministers  should  be 
ready  at  a  certain  spot  not  far  from  Peter- 
hofE^  to  receive  the  Czar,  and  his  escape  waa 
left  to  his  young  companion.  Accordingly, 
one  night,  when  all  the  attendants  had  with- 
drawn, leaving,  as  they  supposed,  their  master 
and  his  faveurite  asleep,  the  latter  rose,  and 
softly  approaching  Peter's  bed,  whispered 
to  him  that  the  moment  of  his  deliverance 
from  slavery  was  come,  and  that  he  had  only 
to  rise  and  follow  him,  to  be  free  from  the 
tyranny  <^  Mentchikoff.  No  persuasion  waff 
necessary ;  Peter,  who  ^parently  was  al- 
ready prepared  for  the  attempt,  lost  no  time 
in  imitati^^  t^e  example  of  his  bold  favourite, 
and  so  noiselessly  did  they  contrive  to  get 
out  of  the  window  of  the  chamber,  and  drop 
into  the  gardens  bei^th,  that  the  guard  at 
the  door  heard  not  a  movement.  The  two 
fugitives  traversed  the  palace  gardens  withr 
breathless  haste,  and  fortunately  reached 
the  appointed  spot,  where  the  conspirators 
against  the  Grand  Vicar  were  in  attendance ; 
this  Czar  placed  himself  entirely  in  their 
hands,  and  without  delay,  the  whole  party 
hastened  to  St  Petersburg,  entering  in. 
triumph  wiUi  their  prize. 

The  Grand  Vicar,  when  he  was  awakened 
next  morning  and  told  of  the  escape  of  the 
predoos  charge  on  whose  safe  keeping  all  his 
fortunes  depended^  hastened  iostantlv  to  St. 
Petersburg.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  found 
the  guards  changed  every  where,  and  his  own. 
piUace  surrounded  by  troops.  He  had  lost 
the  day.  Then  followed  the  triumph  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  his  arrest  by  order  of 
the  Czar. 

To  a  last  application  which  he  made  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  Czar,  the  only  answer 
was  an  order  that  he  should  instantly  quit 
the  capital,  and  take  up  his  abode  at  Benne- 
boorg,  <me  of  his  numerous  country  seats. 
He  was  at  liberty  to  remove  witli  him  all 
that  he  possessed  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
whatever  attendants  he  pleased.  Mentchikofi; 
gathered  together  all  his  valuables,  sum- 
moned all  lus  retainers,  and  at  mid^lay  left 
hisgotgflouspalaoe^-hiscarria^and  retinue . 
fomung  such  a  procession  as  had  never  been 
equall^  for  regal  niagnificeuceb  He  took  the 
longest  route  in  quitting  tlie  city,  in  older 
to  exhibit  to  the  whole  of  its  inliabitaiits  the 
spectacle  of  his  revoree  of  favour,  hoping 
not  omly  to  enlist  the  people  in  his  cau^ic. 
but  to  excite  the  romoi-so  of  the  Czai*  wlipu 
he  contemplated  so  creat  u  change.  Iii 
foicty  it  is  pix>bable  that  Tie  succeeded,  at  least 
in  part,  in  inspiring  8ympaUiy>  for  hii* 
enemies  became  startled,  aiid  a  crime  was 
made  of  the  manner  in  which  he  Iwl  osten- 
tatiously submitted  to  his  degradation.  The 
brilliant  cort%e  had  not  proceerled  iuoi*e 
than  two  leagues  when  it  was  overtiiken 
by  A  party  sent  to  demand  from  the  ex- 
Grand  Vicar  the  surrender  of  all  his  orders. 
These   he   immediately    delivered.       Aftei* 
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having  received  the  casket  containing  them, 
the  officer,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
heeitation,  proceeded  to  state  that  his  further 
orders  were  to  see  that  the  party  dismounted 
irom  their  carriages,  and  took  their  places  in 
covered  carts  wMch  had  heen  brought  for 
the  purpose: 

From  this  moment  Mentchikoff  appears, 
like  Wolsey  in  his  disgrace,  to  have  thrown 
off  the  last  remains  of  pride,  and  to  have 
resumed  the  carriessness  and  cheerfnlness 
which,  in  his  original  station,  belonged  to  him 


He  stepped  lightly  from  his  splendid  chariot, 
while  his  wiS,  his  son,  and  two  daughters 
were  made  to  alight  and  to  take  their  places 
in  the  mean  conveyances  allotted  them,  each 
being  kept  separate,  and  he  not  even  aware 
that  they  were  near  him.  "  I  am  prenared 
for  all  events,"  he  observed  to  the  ofecer; 
'*  do  your  duty  without  reserve ;  I  have  no 
feelinff  except  of  pity  towards  those  who  will 
profit  oy  my  spoliation." 

The  whole  of  his  train  of  horses,  carriages, 
and  attendants  was  then  driven  back  to 
St.  Petersburg,  while  he  and  his  fiEtmily  were 
sent  on  in  U^eir  altered  state  towards  Kenne- 
bourg,  which  was  situated  at  the  distance  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
from  the  capital,  betwe^i  the  kingdom  of 
Kazan  and  the  province  of  the  Ukraine.  The 
castle  which  the  Prince  had  built  and  fortified 
tliere  was  a  peifect  city  in  itself  like  most 
Bussian  .residences.  A  fair  had  been  esta- 
blished by  him,  which  every  year  in  the 
month  of  June  attracted  merdiiants  from  the 
Tartars,  the  Koz&ks,  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes,  who  brought  their  furs  and  costly 
wares  to  a  ready  sale.  When  therefore  he 
reflected,  durinK  his  long  journey,  on  the 
benefits  he  had  conferred  on  this  region, 
which  exclusively  belonged  to  him,  the  exiled 
prince  dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  life  of 
philosophical  retirement  which  he  saw  still 
in  store  for  him,  and  which  he  resolved  at 
once  to  content  himself  with,  considering  it 
well  exchanged  for  all  the  pomp  and  power 
which  had  so  suddenly  supped  from  his 
grasp.  But  the  permission  granted  to  htm 
by  his  enemies  to  retain  thia  portion  of  his 
vast  possessions,  and  to  embrace  a  life  of 
retirement  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  was 
merely  a  blind  to  conceal  their  hostile  inteft- 
tions  for  the  present. 

When  the  plans  of  his  enemies  were 
matured,  the  devoted  victim,  now  totally 
powerless  to  resist,  was  disturbed  in  what  he 
imagined  to  be  his  last  retreat,  and  the  sen- 
tence announced  to  him  which  decreed  that 
the  reoududer  of  his  career  should  be  passed 
in  a  horrible  desert  beyond  Siberia,  called 
Yakoutsk,  fifteen  hundred  leagues  from  the 
civilised  world.  He  was  al&wed  to  take 
with  him  no  more  than  eight  domestics  ;  he 
was  forced  to  relinquish  the  habit  he  had 
long  worn,  and  to  resume  the  ooarae  garb  of 
a  Muscovite  peasant  ;•  the  same  costume 
was  given  to  his  wife,  a  woman  of  high 


family ;  and  to  his  son  and  daughters,  one  of 
whom  had  be^i  destined  by  her  father  to 
share  the  throne  of  the  Czar.  The  sufierings 
of  his  t^ider  and  heroic  wife,  who  bore 
her  afflictions  with  great  courage,  were 
soon  ended ;  unable  fi^m  her  natural  deli* 
cacy  of  constitution  to  endure  the  frightfal 
hardships  of  the  journey,  she  died  in  his 
arms  before  they  reached  Kazan.  Here  ^e 
was  buried  by  her  sorrowing  husband,  by 
whom  her  many  virtues  had  always  been 
appreciated ;  and  the  sad  and  diminished 
party  continued  their  route  by  water  to 
Tobolsk.  Arrived  in  this  capital  of  the 
desolate  region  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
Mentchikoff  was  the  object  of  premeditated 
insult  and  scorn ;  being  received  with  every 
indignity  by  the  people,  and  in  particular  being 
loaded  with  obloquy  by  two  exiled  noble- 
men whom  he  had  himself  caused  to  be 
banished.  To  one  of  these  he  remarked 
calmly  that  his  reproaches  were  just,  and  he 
added :  "  In  the  state  in  which  you  now  sea 
me  I  can  yield  you  no  other  revenge  than 
invective ;  satisfy  yourself  therefore.  Know 
also,  that  in  sacrificing  you  to  my  policy,  I 
did  so  becanse  your  integrity  and  honesty 
were  in  my  way.  But  as  for  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  other,  "  I  was  ^orant 
of  your  fate.  Tlie  order  for  your  banishment 
must  have  been  obtained  felsely,  for  I  fre- 
quently inquired  why  I  saw  you  no  more. 
You  have  others  to  blame  for  your  misfor- 
tunes ;  nevertheless,  if  to  revenge  them  upon 
me  can  satis^you,  take  your  fill  of  such 
vengeance."  His  courage  however  gave 
way,  and  he  burst  into  tears,  when  a  third 
wronged  man  covered  hiis  unfortunate 
daughters  with  mud,  and  reviled  them  in 
opproMous  language. 

The  mercy  of  the  Czar  allowed  him  a 
certain  sum  of  money  at  Tobc^k,  where  he 
was  lodged  for  a  time  in  prison,  and  this  he 
expend^  in  articles  of  necessity  for  his  exile, 
such  as  implements  of  labour,  which  he  knew 
would  be  required  in  the  desert  home  to 
which  he  was  condiwting  his  children. 

When  the  melancholy  cortege  of  exiles  left 
Tobolsk,  they  were  no  longer  sheltered  by 
covered  wagons,  but  were  exposed  in  open 
ones,  drawn  sometimes  by  a  single  horse  and 
sometimes  l^  dogs ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
took  five  months  to  trav^  from  the  capital  of 
Siberia  to  Yakoutsk,  through  storm  and  ice 
and  cheerless  fog  and  snows.  No  incident  inter- 
rupted the  dreadful  doom  of  monotony  which 
they  endured,  until  they  one  day  halted  at  the 
miserable  cabin  of  a  Siberian  peasant.  WMle 
waitinf[  the  pleasure  of  their  escort,  an  officer 
travellmg  from  Kamchatska  entered  the  same 
cabin.  In  him  Mentchikoff  at  once  recognised 
a  personage  he  had  himself  diqmtched  &ring 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Qreat  on  a  mission 
connected  with  the  discoveries  of  Behring  in 
the  sea  of  Amur.  This  officer  had  f(»*Bierly 
been  one  of  his  aides-de^samp  ;  but,  his  coe- 
tome,  ys  loi^  beard,  and  the  oireuaataneai 
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in  which  they  met,  prevented  the  arotio  ex- 
plorer from  recogmstng  his  former  general 
When,  therefore,  the  miserable-looking  pea- 
sant addressed  him  by  his  name,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment ;  much  more  so, 
when  the  reply  to  his  demand  of  who  he 
coxdd  be  was,  "  I  am  Alexander,  once  Prince 
MentcMkoff" 

The  offiofflr,  unable  to  comprehend  what 
he  saw,  tamed  for  exy^nation  to  a  young 
peasant  who  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  but 
mending  his  boots  with  packthread.  To  him 
he  addressed  himself  for  he  still  thought  he 
must  have  been  deceived  by  an '  accidental 
resemldance. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?^  he  asked,  pointing  to 
the  prince. 

"  It  is  Alexander,  my  father,"  replied  the 
youth.    "  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  affect 


opportune  present,  but  the  gratefal  family 
thought  they  could  trace  it  to  their  lately 
found  friend. 

The  desert  home  of  Mentchikoff  soon 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  cloister,  but  one  in 
which  all  was  narmony,  piety,  and  calm  re- 
signation. Six  months  passed  away  in  com*- 
piurative  happiness,  when  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  prince  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox, 
and,  after  much  sufiering,  expired  in  her 
father's  arms,  who  performed  for  her 
remains  the  office  of  priest,  and  exhorted 
his  two  remaining  children  to  learn  to  die» 
She  was  buried  in  his  oratory ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  wi^  that,  when  his  hour  arrived, 
ne  should  be  laid  by  her  side.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  this  sad  bereavement,  both 
his  other  children  were  seized  with  the  same 
malady ;  and  he  was  called  upon  to  exert 


not  to  know  us  in  our  miBfortune&--you,  who  every  energy  in  the  h€fpe  of  saving  them. 


owe  us  so  many  obligations  ?  *' 

Mentchikoff  poin^  to  two  peasant  girls 
seated  on  the  floor  of  the  hut,  occupied 
in  breaking  some  hard  black  bread  into  a 
wooden  bowl  of  milk.  **  This  one,"  added 
Mentchikoff  "is  she 'who  was  affianced  to 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Second,  and  who  would 
have  been  Empress  of  all  the  Hussias."  He 
then  recounted  to  the  officer  the  events 
which  had  occurred  in  the  short  space  of  fonr 
years,  daring  which  the  young  man  had  been 


Their  recovery  at  lengdi  cast  a  gleam  of  joy 
upon  his  mind  ;  but,  the  sorrow,  fatigue,  and 
hardship  he  had  gone  through,  now  began  to 
show  their  force.  He  was  devoured  by  a  low 
fever,  which  was  undermining  his  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  vain  he  strove  to  battle  with  it, 
concealing  its  ravages  from  his  agonised  &mily. 
At  length  the  fatal  hoar  arrived  when,  feel- 
ing that  his  strength  was  failing,  be  ctdled 
his  son  and  daughter  to  his  bed-side,  and,  after 
calmly  recapitulatine  to  them  his  errors  and 


absent  in  those  frozen  regions,  where  no  news  { his  tailings,  exhorted  them  to  avoid  the  snares 


of  the  changes  of  the  dynasty  had  reached 
him.  "  Keturn  now,"  he  concluded,  "  and 
give  a  report  of  your  commission  ;  you  will 
probably  find  Olgoruki  and  Osterman  in  the 


into  which  he  had  fallen.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  a  convulsion  seized  him ;  he  tried 
to  put  forth  his  hand ;  bat  his  strength  was 
gone,  and  sinking  back,  he  expired  without 


height  of  power.  Tell  them  of  this  meeting,  I  a  ^oah* 
and  say  I  trust  they  will  prove  by  their  |  The  tidings  of  his  death  was.  immediately 
talents  capable  of  directing  the  government."  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  offieer 
The  time  allowed  for  the  halt  being  at  who  had  charge  of  the  exiles,  and  who, 
length  at  an  end,  the  exiles  and  their  pitying :  moved  with  compassion  for  the  helpless  posi- 
friend  were  forced  to  part ;  the  latter  with  a  tion  of  the  orphans,  ventured  to  entreat  that 
saddened  mind  proceeded  toward  St.  Peters-  the  rigour  or  their  detention  might  be  in 


burg ;  while  the  former  cheerfully  resumed 
their  way  to  eternal  banishment. 

Arrived  at  last  at  their  destined  bourne, 
the  exiles  at  once  set  to  work  to  render  their 
abode  as  little  dreary  as  possible.  The  eight 
domestics  each  entered  into  their  labour  with 
goodwill,  and  a  place  of  residence  was  built 
which  was  not  without  a  certain  comfort. 
Attached  to  it  was  an  oratory  where  the 
exiled  prince  proposed  to  dedicate  his  days  to 
prayer  and  penitential  orisons.  Alto|;ether 
Lis  house  contained  four  chambers,  divided 
between  himself  and  his  son,  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  his  servants.  Each  had  their  allotted 
duty  to  perform.  The  betrothed  empress 
became  their  cook,  and  her  sister  had  the 
chnrge  of  the  hous^old.  Scarcely  were  they 
estamished  in  their  abode,  after  extreme 
labour,  when,  to  their  surprise  and  a  delight 
^w^hich  only  those  so  desolate  could  kn6w, 
tbe  arrival  of  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  a  bull 
and  two  cows,  and  a  large  quantity  of  poultry, 


some  degree  relaxed.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  extend  to  them  the 
mercy  he  implored  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
unfortunate  brother  and  sister  were  some- 
times allowed  the  liberty  of  ffoing  to  mass  at 
Yakoutsk  separately  and  under  surveillance. 
One  day,  as  the  young  princess  was  pro- 
ceeding to  visit  the  ohurcn,  she  observed  a 
man*s  head  thrust  out  of  an  opening  in  a 
miserable  hut  on  her  route.  By  the  shape  of 
the  cap  which  was  worn  by  this  person,  and 
the  long  ragged  beard,  she  imagined  him  to 
be  some  peasant ;  yet  could  not  but  remark 
that  he  appeared  to  make  sii^ns  of  recogni- 
tion of  her  person,  which,  in  her  hTimble 
garb,  she  could  not  think  very  easy  to 
identify.  However,  on  her  return,  the  same 
flgure  was  stiil  watching,  and  endeaTOured, 
by  gestures,  to  attract  her  attention.  Some- 
what alarmed,  she  hastened  her  pace,  and 
was  pasfeing  by  without  notice,  when  a  cry 
reached  her,  and  she  was  startled  by  these 


rendered  their  colony  rich  and  flourishing.  I  exclamations : 

The   most  profound  seeresy  attended   thisi     '^  Ah  Princess,  Princess  Mentchikoff !  why 
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do  you  fly  IVota  me  ?  Is  it  joat  to  preserve 
feelings  of  a&lmoBity  itrhen  both  we  reduced 
to  such  misery  1 " 

The  princess  on  this  toimed,  aod  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  wretehed  beiag  who  accosted 
her,  the  elder  Fringe  Olgmki,  exiled,  with 
his  fiunil^,  by  the  Oxarma  Anna  Yvftnowna, 
"vHtiom  his  intrignes  had  placed  on  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  the  yoon^  Czar  Peter  the 
Second,  which  occurred  when  that  prince 
had  only  reached  bis  fifteenth  year — so  rapid 
had  been  the  events  whteh  had  agitated  the 
court  during  the  short  period  of  t^  diagvace 
ofMentchikoff. 

Meantime,  the  news  of  MentchikofTs 
death  reached  St.  Petersburg,  and  relieved 
tiie  ministers  of  all  uneasiness  respecting 
him  ;  at  the  same  time  they  felt  the  inutility 
of  inflicting  further  punishment  oa  his  chil- 
dren, and  were  the  first  ta  advise  the  Ocarina 
to  recal  them.  All  the  possessions  of  the 
disgraced  prince  had  be^i  seized  by  the 
crown  ;  but  kit^e  ^nds^  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  banks  or  Yenioe  and  Amsterdam,  in 
spite  ot  every  application,  were  retained  by 
trie  bankers,  wIyo  represented  the  impossi- 
bility ot  their  delivenng  up  the  moneys  en^ 
trusted  to  their  care,  except  to  the  pi-inee  him- 
self or  his  heirs.  Thus,  an  immense  revenue 
was  lost  to  the  country,  and  it  was  considered 
politic  that  it  should  be  restored*  No  diffi- 
culty^ therefore,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  par- 
don of  the  orphans;  and  their  teturn  was 
accordingly  commanded  to  l>e  arranged  with 
as  little  delay  as  their  prerioua  exile.  They 
left  to  his  once  greatiest  enemy,  the  charge 
of  their  father's  tomb. 

They  appear  to  haTe  profited  by  the  severe 
lessons  of  their  childhood,  and  to  have  cor- 
rected what  was  evil  in  their  miuds  by  the 
experience  forced  upon  them.  The  son  had  a 
fiftieth  part  of  hb  father's  possessions  restored 
to  him,  whicli  gave  him  a  sufficiently  large 
income  ;  and  the  Ozatina  Anna  took  charge 
of  the  daughter,  whose  dower,  when  she 
married  her  to  M.  de  Biron,  son  of  her  Gbnmd 
Chamberlain,  was  furnished  by  the  sums 
placed  by  Prince  Mentchlkoff  in  the  ba«ks 
of  Venice  and' Amsterdam.  It  is  said  that  the 
treasure  most  prized  and  guarded  by  the 
piincess,  as  a  memorial  of  past  days,  was  the 
peasant's  garb  she  had  worn  when  ^^e  atood 
by  the  becbide  of  her  dying  father  in  Siberia. 

THE  WRECK  OF  *THE  ARCTia' 

Ob  !  bark  bi^itisci]  with  a  name  of  doom  I 

The  distant  and  the  dead 
Seem  speaking  to  our  English  ear 

Where'er  ihat  ^ord  ii  ttfd ! 
It  t^Us  of  landtcapet  on  wht>»e  hitk 

The  forest  never  gre^r,*— 
Where  light  lies  dead,  and  palsied  winds 

Have  faintoii  m  thc^  flew,*^ 
And,  fiff  Mny,  througk  v«ieeles«  glo<iin^ 
Of  a  mystery  and  an  uofouod  Uttab ! 

By  wares  that  in  thehr  Twry  dtatt 
Have  fallen  £ut  asleep. 


It  summons  forth  our  Engliilh  litetrt 

A  weaiy  watch  to  keep : 
On  pultcless  shores,  where  Nature  lie* 

Slretched  in  a  mute  distress, 
And  the  meteor  gleams  like  a  funeral  light 

0*er  the  cold  dead  wfldemesa,— 
And  our  dying  Hope  has  a  double  sbrvud. 
The  pall  of  snow  and  the  paH  of  eloud. 

Why  earned  tWbatk  that  name  of  doom 

To  the  paths  of  a  aouthward  tes, 
Where  the  light  at  leaafc  if  a  liring  thing, 

And  the  leaping  waveyare  frte^— *• 
Whore  sound  is  struck  by  the  minstrel  deep 

From  its  beat  on  the  lonely  diore, 
And  scents  from  the  saddest  gales  that  blow 

O'er  the  desolate  Labrador,-^ 
Wliere  the  land  has  giuis  and  the  sky  has  shoen^ 
AimI  the  hill  is  climbed  by  the  column  grcej;i  I 

Ah !  one  of  the  Spirits,  old  and  gray. 

Whose  home  is  the  Arctic- strand. 
Hath  a  huuut  of  his  own  where  the  wiat<M  play 

On  the  shores  of  the  NewttHHidland  :^^ 
Where  sliips  that  looked  like  things  of  hfe 

When  their  sails  by  the  suo  wer#  kis»\ 
Like  spectre  barks  go  gkdiiig  on 

Beneath  their  shrouds  of  llis^  ;— 
And  the  Arctic  name  is  a  name  of  fear 
When  a  ghost  of  the  northern  world  is  neat  I 

She  left  her  port — that  gallant  ship*— 

The  master  of  tl»e  seas, 
With  heart  of  fire  to  quell  the  xsxtt, 

And  cauvas  for  the  breeze  :— 
Gay,  happy  hearts  upon  her  deck 

Left  happy  hearts  behind  ; 
The  prayers  that  speed  th^  parting  guest 

Went  with  her  on  tlte  wind, 
As,  hke  some  strong  apd  spirit  things 
The  vessel  touched  it  with  her  wing. 

She  left  her  port->the  galhmt  bark 

That  reached  it  never  more^-^ 
The  hearts  have  never  met  agaia 

That  parted  on  ihat  shore. 
Ere  long  she  was  a  riven  thing* 

The  good  ship  and  the  free9 
Tlie  metry  souls  that  sailed  her,  gone 

Across  a  darker  sea; — 
And  Ruin  sat — without  a  form. 
Where  Wreck  had  been— rwithout  a  storm  ? 

For  the  wind,  whose  voice  %as  a  long,  low  aigh 

To  the  eve,  ^thout  its  stars, 
Had  in  many  ears  that  day  beoa  soug^ 

As  it  played  round  the  vcssel^a  spac^ 
But,  ah  !  how  many  another  voice 

That  mhtgled  with  its  strain. 
On  loving  hoarco,  in  sigh  or  song, 

Shall  never  fall  i^n  ! — 
How  many  a  soul  o'ertook  ero  night 
The  prayer  it  poured  in  the  moming^s  light  f 

And,  oh !  the  fond  and  yeamiog  thoughta 

That  mingled  with  despair, 
As  lips  that  never  prayed  bcforo 

Sent  «p  the  spirit's  prayer ! 
The  fiices  of  the  far-away 

That  smiled  across  that  sea. 
And  low  sweet  tones  tliat  reached  the  heart 

Through  all  its  agony  ! 
The  hopes  for  others  poured  Hke  nitf,' 
When  for  themselves  all  hope  ivai  nla  I 
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For  He  ^bo  IroAcd  tlio  waves  of  old. 

And  walked  the  foam-white  lee 
To  whtw  the  loaely  fiahing  bark 

Lay  toMing  on.  ibe  sea. 
At  the  wUd  cty  of  man's  despair. 

Or  woman'a  wilder  wail, 
Shall  oewr  more  with  mortal  feet 

Come  walking  through  the  gale.-— 
Yet,  angels  waited  round  that  wreck, 
And  God,  noscen,  was  on  the  dock  1 


NORTH    AND    SOUTH 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MAHY  BABTOIT. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIEST. 

The  chill,  shivery  October  morning  Cftme  ; 
not  the  October  morning  of  Uie  country,  with 
soft,  silvery  mists,  clearing  off  before  the  sun- 
^^netha/bringoutAll  the  gorgeotiB  beauty  of 
ccrfourmg,buttbe  October  morning  of  Milton, 
Xse  sliver  mi^ts  were  heavy  fogs,  and 
where  the  mm  couM  only  sliow  long  dusky 
street  when  he  did  break  through  and  shine. 
Margaret  went  languidly  about^  asaisUng 
Dixii  in  her  task  of  ^J'P'Kl^^^J'^' 
Her  eyes  were  continuaUy  blinded  by  tears, 
but  she  had  no  time  to  give  way  to  regular 
crvinff.  Th^  foJbher  and  brother  depended 
u^n  her;  whUe  they  were  giving  way 
tb  crief,  slie  must  be  working,  planning, 
considering.  Even  the  necessary  arranga- 
menU  for  the  fimeral  seemed  to  devolve 

^^en  iie  fire  was  bright^  and  crackling— 
when  everything  was  ready  for  breakfast, 
and  the  tea-kettle  was  singing  away,  Ma^ 
ret  cave  a  last  look  round  the  room  before 
Ktosummon^M.,  Hale  and  Frederick. 
Ihe  wanted  everything  to  look  as  cheerful  as 
Dossible;  and  yet,  whe»  it  did  so,  the  con- 
^t  between  ^it'  and  her  own  thoughts 
forced  her  into  sudden  weeping.  She  was 
kneeling  by  the  sofe,  hiding  W  face  in  the 
c^hions  Sat  no  one  might  hear  h^  cry, 
when  she  was  touched  ou  the  shoulder  by 

^cSme,  Miss  Hale-come,  niy  dear !  You 
BBiHfc  not  give  way,  or  where  shall  we  all  be ! 
There  is  not  another  person  in  the  house  fit  to 
Kive  a  direction  of  my  kind,  and  theie  is  so 
Such  to  be  done.  There's  who's  to  manage 
the  funeral ;  and  who's  to  come  to  it ;  and 
where  it's  ti  be  ;  and  aU  to  be  settled  :  and 
master  Frederick's  like  one  craaed  i«nth  c^- 
imr,  and  master  never  was  a  good  one  for 
Baling ;  and,  poor  gentleman,  he  goes  about 
nowkTif  he  was  lost,  it's  bad  enough,  my 
dei^,  I  know ;  but  death  comes  to  us  aU; 
and  you're  weU  off  never  to  have  lost  any 
friend  till  now*"  i,    .*    ir 

Perhaps  so.  But  this  seemed  a  loss  by  itself ; 
not  to  bear  comparison  with  any  other  event  in 
the  world.  Margaret  did  not  take  any  com- 
fort from  what  Dixon  said,  but  the  unusual 
tenderness  of  the  prim  old  servant  s  manner 
touched  her  to  the  heart ;   and,  more  from  a 


desire  to  show  her  mratitud^  for  this  than  for 
atiy  other  i*ea8on,  she  roused  herself  up,  and 
smiled  in  answer  to  Dixon's  anxious  look 
at  her ;  and  went  to  tell  her  father  and  bro- 
ther that  breakfast  waa  ready. 

Mr.  Hale  eam^--as  if  in  a  dream,  or  rather 
irith  the  nnoo«sciou8  motion  of  &  sleep- 
walker, whose  eyes  and  mind  perceive  other 
tilings  than  what  are  present  Frederick 
came  briskly  in  with  a  forced  cheerfulness, 
grasped  her  hand,  looked  into  her  eyes,  and 
buwt  into  tears.  She  had  to  try  and  think  of 
Kttle  nothings  to  say  all  hreakfast-time,  m 
order  to  prevent  the  recorrenoe  of  her  com- 
panions' thoughte  too  strongly  to  the  last 
meal  they  had  tal»n  together,  when  there 
had  been  a  continnal  strained  listening  for 
some  sound  or  signal  from  the  sick-room. 

After  breakfast,  she  resolved  to  speak  to 
her  fiU;her]  about  the  funeral.  He  shook 
his  head, '  aad  assented  to  all  she  pro- 
posed, though  many  of  her  propositions  abso- 
lutely contradicted  one  another.  M;irgaret 
gained  no  real  decision  from  him ;  and  waa 
feating  the  room  languidly,  to  have  a  con- 
sultation with  Dixon,  when  Mr.  Hale 
motioned  her  back  to  his  aide. 
•*  Ask  Mr.  Bell,"  said  he  in  a  hollow  voice. 
«  Mr.  Bell !  "  said  she,  a  little  surprised. 
<'Mr.  Bell  o4  Oxford  1 " 

"Mr;  Bell,"  he  repeated.    "Yes.    He  waa 
my  groom's-anan." 
Margaret  nnderstood  the  association. 
« I  will  write  to^ay,"  said  she.    He  sank 
again   into  listleesnees.      All   mommg    she 
toiled  on,  longing  for  rest,  but  in  a  continual 
whiri  of  mdaadwly  business. 
Towards  evening,  Dixon  said  to  her  : 
**rve  done  it,  miss.    I  was  really  afraid 
for  majiter,  that  he'd  have  a  stroke  with 
grief.    He  has  been  all  this  day  with  poor 
missus ;  and  when  I've  listened  at  the  door, 
IVe  bewd  him  talking  to  her,  and  talking  to 
her,  as  if  she  was  alive.    When  I  went  in  he 
would  be  quite  quiet,  but  all  in  a  maze  like. 
So    I    thought   to  myself,  he  oucht  to  be 
roused  ;  and  if  it  gives  him  a  shock  at  first, 
it  will,  maybe,  be  the  better  afterwards.    So 
I've  been  and  told  him  that  I  don't  think 
it's  safe  f<H:  Master  Frederick  to  be  here.  And 
I  don't  It  was  only  on  Tuesday,  when  I  was 
out,  that  I  met  a  Southampton  man— the 
fest  I've  seen  since  I  came  to  Milton ;  they 
dont  make  thw  way  much  up  here,  I  think. 
Well  it  was  young  Leonards,  old  Leonards 
the  draper's  eon,  aa  gKWt  ^  scamp  as  ever 
lived— who  plagued  his  lather  ahnost  to  death, 
and  then  ran  off  to  sea.     I  never  could  abide 
him.    He  was  in  the  Orion  at  the  same  time 
as  Master  Frederick,  I  know  :  though  I  don't 
recollect  if  he  was  there  at  the  mutiny. 

"Did  he  know  youl"  said  Margaret, 
eagerly.  _    ,     , 

**  Why,  that's  the  worst  of  it.  I  don  t 
believe  he  would  have  known  me  but  for  my 
being  sudi  a  fool  as  to  call  out  his  name.  He 
were  a  Southampton  man,  in  a  strange  place. 


or  else  I  sboald  neTer  h&re  been  so  ready  to 
call  cousins  witk  him,  a  nasty,  good*for- 
nothine  fellow.  Says  he,  '  Miss  Dixon !  who 
would  ha*  thought  of  seeing  you  here^  But 
perhaps  I  mistedce,  and  you  re  Miss  Dixon  no 
longer  1  *  So  I  told  him  he  might  still  address 
me  as  an  unmarried  lady,  though  if  I  hadn^t 
been  so  particular,  Td  had  good  chance's  of 
matrimony.  He  was  polite  enough :  ^  He 
couldn't  look  at  me  and  doubt  me.*  But  I 
were  not  to  be  caught  with  such  chaff  from 
such  a  fellow  as  him,  and  so  I  told  him  ;  and, 
by  way  of  beinff  even,  I  asked  him  after  his 
father  (who  I  knew  had  turned  him  out  of 
doors)  as  if  they  was  the  best  friends  as 
ever  was.  So  then,  to  spite  me— for  you 
see  we  were  getting  sayage,  for  all  we  were  so 
civil  to  each  other — he  began  to  inquire  after 
Master  Frederick,  and  said,  what  a  scrape 
he*d  got  into  (as  if  llfaster  Frederick's  scrapes 
would  ever  wash  George  Leonards*  white,  or 
make  *em  look  otherwise  than  nasty  diri^ 
black),  and  how  he*d  be  hung  for  mutiny  if 
ever  he  were  caught,  and  how  a  hundred 
pound  reward  had  been  offered  for  catching 
him,  and  what  a  disgrace  he  had  been  to  his 
family — all  to  spite  me,  you  see,  my  dear, 
because  before  now  Fve  helped  old  Mr. 
Leonards  to  give  Greorffe  a  good  rating,  down 
in  Southampton.  So  1  said,  there  were  other 
families  as  1  knew  who  had  far  more  cause 
to  blush  for  their  sons,  and  to  be  thankful  if 
they  could  think  they  were  earning  an  honest 
living  far  away  from  home.  To  which  he 
made  answer,  like  the  impudent  chap  he  is, 
that  he  were  in  a  confidential  situation,  and 
if  I  knew  of  any  young  man  who  had  been 
so  unfortunato  as  to  lead  vicious  courses, 
and  wanted  to  turn  steady,  he*d  haye  no 
objection  to  lend  him  his  patroni^.  He, 
indeed!  Why,  he'd  corrupt  a  saint  I've 
not  felt  so  bad  myself  for  years  as  when  I 
were  standing  talkmg  to  him  the  other  day. 
I  could  have  cried  to  think  I  couldn't  spite 
him  better,  for  he  kept  smiling  in  my  face, 
as  if  he  took  all  my  compliments  for  earnest ; 
and  I  could'nt  see  that  he  minded  what  I 
said  in  the  least,  while  I  was  mad  with  all 
his  speeches." 

"  But  you  did  not  tell  him  anything  about 
us — about  Frederick  ? " 

"  Not  I,"  said  Dixon.  "He  had  never  the 
grace  to  ask  where  I  was  staying  ;  and  I 
shouldn't  have  told  him  if  he  had  fMked  Nor 
did  I  ask  him  what  his  precious  situation  was. 
He  was  waiting  for  a  bus,  and  just  then  it 
drove  up,  and  he  hailed  it  But,  to  plague 
me  to  the  last,  he  turned  back  before  he  got 
in^  and  said,  '  If  you  can  help  me  to  trap 
Lieutenant  Hale,  Miss  Dixon,  we'll  go 
partners  in  the  reward.  I  know  you'd 
like  to  be  my  partner,  now  would  n't 
jT>u  ?  Don't  be  shy,  but  say  yes.'  And  he 
jumped  on  the  bus,  and  1  saw  his  ugly 
face  leering  at  me  with  a  wicked  snule 
to  think  how  he'd  had  the  last  word  of 
plaguing.** 


Margaret  was  made  very  uncomfortable  by 
this  account  of  Dixon's. 

*^  Have  you  told  Frederick  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  No,"  said  Dixon.  **  I  were  unea^  in  my 
mind  Kt  knowing  that  bad  Leonards  was  in 
town  ;  but  there  was  so  much  else  to  think 
about  that  I  did  not  dweU  on  it  at  alL  But 
when  I  saw  master  sitting  so  stiff,  and  with 
his  eyes  so  glazed  and  sad,  I  thonght  it 
might  rouse  him  to  have  to  think  of  Master 
Frederick's  safety  a  bit  So  I  told  him  all, 
thQugh  I  blushed  to  my  how  a  young  num 
had  been  speaking  to  me.  And  it  has 
done  master  good.  And  if  we're  to  keep 
Master  Frederick  in  hiding,  he  would  have 
to  go,  poor  fellow,  before  Mr.  Bell  came." 

*"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Bell ;  but  I  am 
afraid  of  this  Leonards.  I  must  tell  Frederick. 
What  did  Le<mards  look  like  f  *• 

**  A  bad-looking  fellow,  I  can  assure  yo% 
miss.  Whiskers  such  as  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  wear— they  are  so  red.  And  for 
all  he  said  he'd  got  a  confidential  situation, 
he  was  dressed  in  fustian  just  like  a  woiidng 
man." 

It  was  evident  that  Frederick  must  go.  Qo, 
too,  when  he  had  so  completely  vaulted  into 
his  place  in  the  feunily,  and  promised  to  be 
such  a  stay  and  staff  to  his  father  and  nster. 
Qo,  when  his  cares  for  the  living  mother,  and 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  seemed  to  make  him  one 
of  those  peculiar  people  who  are  bound  to  us  by 
a  fellow-love  for  those  that  are  taken  away. 
Just  as  Margaret  was  thinking  all  this, 
sitting  over  the  drawii^-room  fire — her 
father  restless  and  uneasy  under  the  preasare 
of  this  ne^y- aroused  f^,  of  which  he  had 
not  as  yet  spoken-— Frederick  came  in,  his 
brightness  diimned,  but  the  extreme  violenoe 
of  nis  grief  passed  away.  He  came  up  to 
Mar^ret,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

•*  How  wan  you  look,  Margaret,**  said  he 
in  a  low  voice.  **  You  have  been  thinking 
of  everybody,  and  no  one  has  thought  of  yoa» 
Lie  on  this  boIIei — there  is  nothing  for  you 
to  do." 

'^  That  is  the  worst,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  sad 
whisper.  But  she  went  and  lay  down,  and 
her  brother  covered  her  feet  with  a  shawl, 
and  then  sate  down  on  the  ground  by  her 
side ;  and  the  two  began  to  talk  in  a  sub- 
dued  tone. 

Margaret  told  him  all  that  Dixon  had 
related  of  her  interview  with  young 
Leonards.  Frederick's  lips  dosed  with  a 
long  whew  of  dismay. 

*'  I  should  just  like  to  have  it  out  with 
that  young  &Uow.  A  worse  sailor  was 
never  on  bmu^  ship— nor  a  much  worse  man 
either.  I  declare,  Margaret—  You  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  whole  a£&ur  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  mamma  told  me.*' 

**  Well,  when  all  the  sailors  who  were  good 
for  anything  were  in<Mgnant  with  our 
captain,  this  fellow,  to  curry  favour — ^pah ! 
And  to  think  oi  his  being  here !  Oh,  if  he'd 
a  notion  I  was  within  twenty  miias  of  him^ 
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he'd  ferret  me  out  to  pay  off  old  gmdges. 
I'd  rather  anybody  had  the  htmdred  pounda 
they  think  I  am  worth  ^an  that  rascal. 
What  a  pity  poor  old  Dixon  ooold  not  be  per- 
soaded  to  giTe  me  up,  and  make  a  prorkiion 
for  her  old  age !" 

**  Oh,  Frwleriok,  hmh  I  Dont  talk  so," 

Mr.  Hale  eame  towards  them,  eager  and 
tremblmg.  He  had  orerheard  wMct  they 
were  oaying.  He  iook  Frederidc'a  hand  in 
both  of  hia : 

«  My  boy,  you  mnst  go.  It  is  very  bad— 
but  I  see  you  most.  Yaa  have  done  all  yon 
ocHodd — ^you  have  been  a  comfort  to  her." 

*^  Oh,  papa^  mnst  he  go  1 "  said  Margaret, 
pleading  against  her  own  convietion  of 
necessity. 

^  I  declare  Pre  a  good  mind  to  fiice  it  ont, 
and  stand  my  trial.  If  I  ooold  only  pick  up 
my  eyidence.  I  cannot  endure  this  thought 
of  being  in  the  power  of  sndi  a  blackguard 
as  Leonardo  I  eould  almost  have  enjoyed 
•~in  other  drcumstanees — ^this  stolen  visit : 
it  haa  had  idl  the  charm  whioh  the  Fren^- 
woman  attributed  to  forbidden  pleasures." 

^  One  df  the  earliest  things  I  ean  remem- 
ber," said  Margaret,  "was  your  being  in 
some  great  disgrace,  Fred,  ibr  stealing  apples. 
We  had  plenty  of  oar  own — trees  loaded  with 
them ;  but  some  one  had  told  you  that 
stol«i  fruit  tasted  anreetest,  which  you  took 
au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  off  you  went 
a-robbinff.  Yon  hare  not  changed  yoor  feelr 
incB  mwm  since  then." 

*  Yes— you  must  go,"  repeated  Mr.  Hale, 
answering  Margaret's  question,  which  die 
had  askc^  some  time  ago.  £Bs  thou^tswere 
fixed  on  one  subject,  and  it  was  an  effort  to 
him  to  follow  the  zigaaff  remarks  of  his 
diiklren— -an  effort  which  he  did  not  make. 

Margaret  and  Frederick  looked  at  eadi 
other.  That  quick  momentary  sympathy 
would  be  theirs  no  longer  if  he  went  away. 
So  much  was  understood  through  eyes  that 
could  not  be  put  into  words.  Both  coursed 
the  same  thought  till  it  was  lost  in  sadness. 
Frederiok  shoi^L  it  off  first : 

^Do  you  know,  Margaret,  I  was  rery 
nearly  giving  both  Dixon  and  myself  a  good 
flight  this  afternoon.  I  was  in  my  bedroom  ; 
I  had  heard  a  riag  at  the  front  door,  but  I 
thought  the  ringer  must  have  done  his  busi- 
ness and  gone  away  long  ago  ;  so  I  was  on 
the  point  of  making  my  appearance  in  the 
passage,  when,  as  1  opened  mj  room  door, 
I  saw  Dixon  coming  downstairs ;  and  she 
frowned  and  tzicked  me  into  hiding  again.  I 
kept  the  door  open,  and  heard  a  message 
given  to  some  man  that  was  in  my  fath^'s 
study,  and  that  then  went  away.  Who  eocild 
it  hare  been  1    Some  of  the  shopmen  ? " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Margaret,  indifferently. 
**  There  was  a  little  quiet  man  who  came  up 
for  orders  about  two  o'clock." 

''But  this  was  not  a  little  man*-a  great 
powerful  fellow ;  and  it  was  past  four  when 
he  was  here." 


«It  was  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  Mr.  Hale. 
They  were  glad  to  have  drawn  him  into 
the  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Thornton ! "  said  Margaret,  a  little 
surprised.    "  I  thought—-  " 
'  *^Well,  little  one,  what  did  you  think  ? " 
asked  Frederick,  as  she  did  not  fimsh  her 
sentence. 

*'  Oh,  only,"  said  ahe,  reddening  and  look- 
ing straight  at  him,  ''I  fancied  you  meant 
some  one  of  a  different  class— not  a  gentle- 
man ;  somebody  come  on  an  errand." 

'^  He  looked  like  some  one  of  that  kfnd," 
said  Frederick,  carelessly.  **I  took  him  for 
a  shopman,  and  he  turns  ont  a  manu* 
fecturer." 

Mai^garet  was  silent.  She  remembered 
how  at  first^  before  she  knew  his  character, 
she  had  spoken  and  thought  of  him  just  as 
Frederick  was  doing.  It  was  but  a  natural 
impression  thivt  was  made  upon  him,  and  yet 
she  was  a  little  annoyed  by  it  She  was  un- 
willing to  speak  ;  she  wanted  to  make  Frede- 
rick understand  what  kind  of  a  person  Mr. 
Thornton  was — but  she  was  tongue-tied. 

Mr.  Hale  went  on.  ''He  came  to  offer 
any  assistance  in  his  power,  I  believe.  But  I 
could  not  see  him.  I  told  Dixon  to  ask  hhu 
if  he  would  like  to  see  you— I  think  I  asked 
her  to  find  you,  and  you  would  go  to  him.  I 
don't  know  what  I  said." 

"  He  has  been  a  very  agreeable  acquaint- 
mce,  has  he  not  ?"  asked  Frederick,  throw- 
inff  the  question  like  a  ball  for  any  one  to 
catch  who  chose. 

**  A  very  kind  friend,"  said  Margaret,  when 
her  father  did  not  answer. 

Frederic  was  silent  for  a  time.  At  last 
bespoke: 

''Margsret,  it  is  painful  to  think  I  can 
never  thank  those  who  have  shown  you  kind- 
ness. Your  acquaintances  and  mine  must  be 
separate.  Unless,  indeed,  I  run  the  chances 
of  a  coart-martial,  or  unless  you  and  my 
father  would  c(»tne  to  Spain."  He  threw  out 
this  last  suggestion  as  a  kind  of  feeler ;  and 
then  suddenly  made  the  plunge.  ^  You  don't 
know  how  I  wish  you  would.  I  have  a  good 
position — ^the  chance  of  a  better,"  continued 
he,  reddening  like  a  girL  '^That  Dolores 
Barbour  that  I  was  telling  you  o^  Margaret 
— I  only  wish  you  knew  her ;  I  am  sure  you 
would  llke-Hio,  love  is  the  right  word,  like  is 
so  pooi^— you  would  love  her,  fiither,  if  you 
knew  her.  She  is  not  eighteen  ;  but  if  she 
is  in  the  same  mind  another  year,  she  is  to  be 
my  wife.  Mr.  Barbour  won't  let  us  call  it  an 
engagement.  But  if  you  would  come,  you 
would  find  friends  everywhere,  besides 
Dolores.  Think  of  it,  fi^ther.  Margaret,  be 
on  my  side." 

**  No-^io  more  removab  for  me,"  said  Mr. 
Hale.  "  One  removal  has  cost  me  my  wife. 
No  more  removals  in  this  life.  She  will  be 
here  ;  and  here  will  I  stay  out  my  appointed 
time." 

''  Oh,  Frederick,"  said  Margaret,  <<tell  us 
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more  abont  her.  I  never  thought  of  this; 
bat  I  am  so  (^lad.  Ton  wiH  have  some  ose 
to  love  and  care  for  yon  out  there.  Tell  ns 
all  about  it.*' 

"  In  the  first  place,  she  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. That's  the  only  objection  I  anticipated. 
But  my  father's  chaxige  of  opinion — nay, 
Margaret,  don*t  sigh.'* 

Margaret  had  reason  to  sigh  a  little  more 
before  the  conversation  ended.  Frederick  him- 
self was  Roman  Catholic  in  &ct,  though  not  in 
profession  as  yet.  This  was,  then,  the  reason 
why  his  sympathy  in  her  extreme  distress  at 
her  father's  leaving  the  Church  had  been  so 
f&intly  expressed  in  his  letters.  She  had 
thought  it  was  the  carelessness  of  a  sailor  ; 
but  the  truth  was,  that  even  then  he  was 
himself  inclined  to  give  up  the  form  of  religion 
into  which  he  had  been  baptised,  only  that 
his  opinions  were  tending  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  to  those  of  his  fatiier.  How 
much  love  had  to  do  with  this  change  not 
even  Frederick  himself  could  have  told. 
Margaret  gave  up  talking  about  this  branch 
of  the  subject  at  last ;  and,  returning  to  the 
fact  of  the  engsj^ement,  she  began  to  con- 
sider it  in  some  fresh  light : 

**  But  for  her  sake,  Fred,  you  surely  will 
try  and  clear  yourself  of  the  exaggerated 
charges  brought  against  you,  even  if  the 
charge  of  mutmy  Itself  be  true.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  court-martial,  and  you  could  find  your 
witnesses,  you  might  at  any  rate  show  how 
your  disol)edience  to  authority  was  because 
that  authority  was  unworthily  exercised." 

Mr.  Hale  roused  himself  up  to  listen  to  his 
son's  answer. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Margaret,  who  is  to 
hunt  up  my  witnesses  ?  All  of  them  are 
sailors,  drafted  off  to  other  ships,  except  those 
whose  evidence  would  go  for  very  little,  as 
I  they  took  part  or  sympathised  in  the  afbir. 
In  the  next  place,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  you 
I  don't  know  what  a  court-martial  is,  and  con- 
sider it  as  an  assembly  where  justice  is 
I  administered,  instead  of  what  it  really  is-^a 
t  court  where  authority  weighs  nine-tenths  in 
the  balanceji  and  evidence  forms  only  the 
other  tenth.  In  such  cases,  evidence  Itself 
can  hardly  escape  being  influenced  by  the 
prestige  of  authority.^ 

**But  is  it  not  worth  trying,  to  see  how 
much  evidence  might  be  discovered  and 
arrayed  on  your  behalf?  At  present,  all 
those  who  knew  you  formerly,  believe  you 
guilty  without  any  shadow  of  excuse.  You 
have  never  tried  to  iustlfy  yourself,  and  we 
have  never  known  where  to  seek  for  proofs 
of  your  justification.  Now,  for  Miss  Baroour^ 
sake,  make  your  conduct  as  dear  as  you  can 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  She  may  not  care 
for  it ;  she  has,  I  am  sure,  that  trust  in  you 
that  we  all  have ;  but  you  ought  not  to  let 
her  ally  herself  to  one  under  such  a  serious 
charge,  without  showing  the  world  exactly 
how  it  is  you  stand.  You  disobeyed  authority 
— that  was  bad ;  but  to  have  stood  by  without 


word  or  act  while  that  authority  vnm  bm- 
tally  used,  would  have  been  infinitely  worse. 
People  know  what  you  did;  bvt  not  tfae 
motives  that  elevate  rtbut  of  a  crime  into  an 
heroic  protection  of  the  weak.  IV>r  DolcoW 
sake,  they  ought  to  know." 

**  But  how  must  I  make  them  know  {  I  am 
not  sufiSciently  sure  of  the  purity  and  justtoe 
of  those  who  would  be  my  jnogee,  to  give 
myself  up  to  a  conrt^nartial,  even  if  I  oould 
bring  a  whole  arrav  of  truth-speaking  wife* 
nesses.  I  can't  send  a  bellman  about,  to  cry 
aloud  and  proclaim  in  the  streets  what  yovi 
are  pleased  to  call  my  heroism.  Ko  one  • 
would  read  a  pacmphlet  of  self-jostifieation 
so  long  after  the  deed,  even  if  I  pot  <mm 
out" 

"Will  you  consult  a  lawyer  as  to  your 
chances  of  exculpation  ?"  asked  Margaret^ 
looking  up,  and  turning  very  red. 

^  I  must  fii'st  catch  my  lawyeiL  and  hare  a 
look  at  him,  and  see  how  I  like  him,  before  i 
make  hfm  into  my  confidant.  Many  a  brief-* 
less  barrister  might  twist  his  conscienoe  into 
thinking  that  he  could  earn  abundred  pounds 
very  easily  by  doing  a  good  action—^  gi^^ing 
me,  a  criminal,  np  to  justice." 

^  Nonsense,  Frederick !  because  I  know  » 
lawyer  on  whose  honour  I  can  rely ;  of  whose 
cleverness  in  his  profession  people  speak  very 
highly :  and  who  would,  I  think,  take  a  go6d 
de^  of  trouble  for  any  of^^-of  Aunt  Shaw's  '• 
relations.    Mr.  Henry  Lennox,  papa." 

''I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,"  said  Mr*  Hale. 
''But    don't   propose    anything  wbiek'  Will 
detain  Frederick   in  England.     Doa*t^  for  < 
your  mother's  sake." 

**You  could  go  to  London  tOHHorrow^ 
evening  by  a  night-train,"  continued  Mar- 
garet, warming  up  into  her  plan.  ''  He  mast 
go  to-morrow,  I'm  afiraid,  papa,"  ssid  stfae, 
tenderly;  **we  fixed  that,  because  of  Mr.' 
Bell,  and  Dixon's  disameable  aoquidntanoe.^ 

"  Ves ;  I  must  go  to-morrow,'*  said  Fre- 
derick decidedly. 

Mr.  Hale  groaned.  '*  I  can*t  bear  to  part 
with  you,  and  yet  I  am  miserable  yrHh 
anxiety  as  long  as  you  stop  here." 

•*  Well  then,^  said  Margaret,  "  listen  to  my 
plan.  He  gets  to  London  on  Fridinr  moraingi ' 
I  will— you  might— no!  it  -would be  better 
for  me  to  ffive  him  a  note  to  Mr.  Lennox. 
You  will  £id  him  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple." 

**  I  wiU  write  down  a  list  of  all  the  naaeB 
I  can  remember  on  board  the  Orion.  I  coqM*  ' 
leave  it  with  him  to  ferret  them  out  He  ia- 
Edith's  husband^s  brother,  isn't  he  ?  I  re*- 
member  your  naming  him  in  your  letters.  I 
have  money  in  Barbour^s  hands.  I  can  pay  a 
pretty  lone  bill,  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
success.  Money,  dear  father,  tliat  I  bad 
meant  for  a  difi^rent  purpose ;  so  I  shall  only 
consider  it  as  borrowed  from  you  and'Mar- 
garet."  ' 

"Dotft  do  that,"  sidd  Margaret  **Yotf 
won't  risk  it  if  you  do.    And  it  will  be  a. 


risk  ;  only  it  is  wortk  -tryiBgr  You  can.  sail 
from  LcMidon  m  well  as  ftom  Liverpool  7  '* 

^  To  hei  mm^  liltle  goode.  WlMMver  I  foeL 
water  heayn^  under  a  plank,  there  I  feel  at 
hooDMw  I'll  inok  np  some  m/St  or  other  to 
take  me  ^%  never -fear.  I  won*t  stay  twe^ity- 
fonr  hours  in  London,  away  from  you  on  the 
oner  hand^  and  from  somebody  else  oa  the 
other;* 

It  was  ra^er  a  oomfort*  to  Margaret  that 
Frederiok  took  it  into  his  head  to  look  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Lennox^  If 
she  had  not  been  thos  oompelled  to  write 
steadi^  and  concisely  on,  she  might  have 
hesitated  over  many  a  word^  andbeeaa  puaaled 
to  choose  between  many  an  expression^  in  the 
awkwardness  of  being  the  £cst  to  resume  the 
intercourse  of  which  the  concluding  event 
had  been:  so  unpleasant  to  both  sides^  How- 
everv  the  note  was  taken  from  her  before  she 
had  even  had  time  to  look  it  over,  and  trea- 
sured up  itt  a  oocket-book^  out  of  which  fell  a 
long  look  of  olaok  hair,  the  sight  of  which 
oanaed  Frederick's  eyes  to  glow  with  pleasure. 
.  **Kow  you  would  like  to  see  that,  wouldn't 
yon  V*  said  he.  No  J  you  must  wait  till  you' 
see  her  herselt  She  is  too  perfect  to  be 
known  by  fragments.  No  mean  brick  shall 
bo  a.  specimen  of  the  building  of  my  palace.*' 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

'  A.T.T.  the  next  day  they  sate  together— they 
tkree.  Mr^Hale  hardly  ever  spoke  but  when 
his  children  asked  him  questions)  and  forced 
ha^  $M  it  were  into  the  present.  Frederick's 
ffrief  w«s  no  more  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  the 
Sral  paroxysm  had  passed  over,  and  now  he 
was  ashamed  of  having  been  so  battered  down 
by  emotikon ;  and  though  his  sorrow  for  the 
lew  of  his  mother  was  a  deep  real  feeHng,  and 
would  Ust  out  h^  life,  it  was  never  to  be 
spoten  of  again.  Margaret,  not  so  passionate 
at*  firsty  was  more  suSering  now.  At  times 
she  osied  a  ^ood  deal ;  and  her  nuinner,  even 
when  speakmg.  on  indifferent  things,  had  a 
mournful  tenderness  about  it,  which  was 
dsepei^  whenever  her  looks  feU  on  Frede- 
riekyand  thought  of  his  rapidly  ^proaching 
departure.  She  was  glad  he  was  going,  on 
her  frfther*s  account)  however  much  she 
might  grieve  over  it  on  her  own.  The  anxious 
terror  an  which  Mr.  Hale  lived  lest  his  son 
should  be  detected  and  captured,  far  out- 
weighed the  pleasure  he  derived  from  his 
presence.  The  nervousness  had  increased 
miwe  Mrs.  Hale's  death,  probab^  because  he 
dwdlt  upon^  it  more  exclusively.  He  started 
at  evciry  unusual  sound;  and  was  never  com- 
fosiable  unless  Frederick  sate  out  of  the 
iiSiinediate  view  of  aay  one  entering  the 
room*    Towards  evening  he  said: 

"You  will  go  with  Fredenck  to  the  star 
tion^  Margaret  1  I  shall  want  to  know  he  is 
safely  oC  You  will  bring  me  word  ^at  he 
is  4deer  of  MiltoU)  at  any  rate  }  " 

**  Certainly,'*  said  Margaret.  "  I  shall  like 
i^'i€7ou  won't  be^  lonely  without  me,  papa." 


"No,  no!  I  should  always  be  fancying 
some  one  had  known  him^  and  that  he  bad 
been  stoj^d,  unless  you  could  tell  me  you 
had  seen  him  off.  And  go  to  the  Outwood 
station.  It  is  quite  as  near,  and  not  so  many 
peoi^  about  Take  a  cab  there.  There  is 
less  risk  of  his  being  seen.  What  time  is 
your  train,  Fred  1  *' 

"  Ten  minutes  past  six  ;  very  nearly  dark. 
So  what  will  you  do,  Mai^aret  1'* 

"  Oh>  I  can  mam^e.  X  am  getting  very 
brave  and. very  hard.  It  is  a  well-Rghted 
road  all  the  way  home,  if  it  should  be  dark. 
But  I  was  out  last  week  much  later." 

Margaret  was  thankful  when  the  parting 
was  over<^the  parting  from  the  dead  mother 
and  the  living  mther.  She  hurried  Frederick 
into  the  cal^  in  order  to  shorten  a  scene 
which  she  saw  was  so  bitterly  painful  to  her 
fiather,  who  would  accompany  nis  son  as  lie 
took  his  last  look  at  his  mother.  Partly  in 
consequence  of  this,  and  partly  owing  to  one 
of  the  very  common  mistakes  in  Bradshaw  as 
to  the  times  when  trains  arrive  at  the  smaller 
stations,  they  ibund,  on  reaching  Outwood, 
that  they  had  nearly  twenty  minutes  to 
spare.  The  booking-o0ce  was  not  open,  so 
they  could  not  even  take  the  ticket.  They 
accordingly  went  down  the  flight  of  step 
that  led  to  the  level  of  the  ground  below  the 
railway.  There  was  a  broad  cinder-path 
diagonally  crossing  a  field  which  lay  along 
side  of  tlie  carriage-road,  and  they  went  there 
to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  for  the  few 
minutes  they  had  to  spare. 

Margaret's  hand  lay  in  Frederick's  arm. 
He  took  hold  of  it  afiectionately. 

'^  Margaret !  I  am  going  to  consult  Mr. 
Lennox  as  to  the  ohance  of  exculpatin^r 
myself,  so  that  I  may  return  to  Englana 
whenever  I  choose,  more  for  your  sake  than 
for  the  sake  of  any  one  else.  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  your  lonely  position  if  anything 
should  happen  to  mv  fatner.  He  looks  sadly 
changed — terribly  shaken.  I  wish  you  could 
get  bam  to  think  of  the  Cadiz  plan,  for  many 
reasons.  What  could  you  do  if  he  were  taken 
away  )  Yoxi  have  no  friend  near.  We  are 
curiously  bare  of  relations.** 

Margaret  could  hardly  keep  from  crying  at 
the  tender  anxiety  with  which  Frederick  was 
bringing  before  her  an  event  which  she  her- 
self telt  was.  not  very  improbable,  so  severely 
had  the  cares  of  the  last  few  months  told 
upon  Mr.  Hale^  But  she  tried  to  rally  as 
she  said : 

"  There  have  been  such  strange  unexpected 
changes  in  my  life  during  this  last  two  years, 
that  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  calculate  too  closely  what  I 
should  do  if  any  future  event  took  place. 
I  try  to  think  only  upon  the  present.**  She 
paused ;  they  were  standing  still  for  a 
moment,  close  on  the  field  side  of  the  stile 
leading  into  the  road ;  the  setting  sun  fell  on 
their  faces.  Frederick  held  her  hand  in  his, 
and  looked  with  wistful  imxiety  into  her  face. 
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rejiding  there  more  care  and  trouble  than  fthe 
would  oetray  by  words.    She  went  on ; 

<*  We  shall  write  often  to  one  another,  and  I 
will  promise — ^fbr  I  see  it  will  set  your  mind  at 
ease — ^to  tell  you  every  worry  I  have.  Tsiptk 
is" — she  started  a  Uttle,  a  hardly  visible 
start — ^but  Frederick  felt  the  sudden  motion 
of  the  hand  he  held,  and  turned  his  full  face 
to  the  road,  along  which  a  horseman  was 
slowly  riding,  just  passing  the  very  stile 
where  they  stood.  Margaret  bowed;  her  bow 
was  stiffly  returned. 

''Who  is  that?"  said  Frederick,  almost 
before  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

Man;aret  was  a  little  drooping,  a  little 
flushe(C  as  she  replied :  "  Mr.  Thornton ;  you 
saw  him  before,  you  know/* 

''  Only  his  bacK.  He  ia  an  unpr^>ofl8eBsing- 
looking  fellow.    What  a  scowl  he  has ! " 

''Something  has  happened  to  vex  him," 
said  Margaret,  apologetically.  ^  You  would 
not  have  thought  him  unprepoMftoaing  if  you 
had  seen  him  with  mamma.' 

^  I  fancy  it  must  be  time  to  go  and  take 
my  ticket.  If  I  had  known  how  dark  it 
would  be,  we  wouldn't  have  sent  back  the 
cab,  Marfi;aret." 

"  Oh,  cbu't  fidget  about  that  I  can  take  a 
cab  here,  if  I  like ;  or  go  back  by  the  rail- 
road, when  I  should  have  shops  and  people 
and  lamps  all  the  way  from  the  Milton 
station-house.  Don't  think  <^  me  ;  take  care 
of  yourselt  I  am  sick  with  the  thought  that 
Leonards  may  be  in  the  same  train  with 
you.  Look  well  into  the  carriage  before 
you  get  in." 

They  went  ,baek  to  the  station.  Margaret 
insisted  upon  going  into  the  full  light  of  the 
flaring  gas  inside  to  take  l^e  ticket.  Some 
idle-looking  youi^  men  were  lounging  about 
with  the  station-master.  Marsaret  thought 
she  had  seen  the  £iice  of  one  of  them  before, 
and  returned  him  a  proud  look  of  tended 
digoity  for  his  somewhat  impertinient  stare 
of  undisguised  admiration.  She  went  hastily 
to  her  brother,  who  was  standing  outside,  and 
took  hold  of  his  arm,  "Have  you  got  your 
bag  ?  Let  us  walk  about  here  on  the  plat- 
form," said  she,  a  little  flurried  at  the  idea  of 
so  soon  beii^  left  alone,  and  her  bravery 
oozing  out  rather  faster  than  she  liked  to 
acknowledge  even  to  herselfl  She  haard  a 
step  foUowmg  them  along  the  flags ;  it  stopped 
when  they  stoi^>ed,  looking  out  along  the 
line  and  hearing  the  whizz  of  the  coming 
train.  They  did  not  speak ;  their  hearts  were 
too  full.  Another  moment^  and  the  train 
would  be  here ;  a  minute  more,  and  he  would 
be  gone.  Mai^aret  almost  repented  the 
urgency  with  which  she  had  entreated  him  to 
go  to  London ;  it  was  throwing  more  chances 
of  detection  in  his  way.  If  he  had  sailed  for 
Spain  by  Liverpool,  he  might  have  been  off  in 
two  or  three  hours. 

Frederick  turned  round,  right  facing  the 
lamp,  where  the  gas  darted  up  in  vivid  anti- 
cipation of  Uie  train*    A  man  in  the  dress  of 


a  railway  porter  started  forward;  a  bad- 
looking  man  who  seemed  to  have  drank 
himseS  into  a  state  of  brutality,  although  his 
senses  were  in  perfect  order. 

''  By  your  leave,  miss !  "  said  he,  pushing 
Maisaret  rudely  on  one  side,  and  seizing 
Fre&rick  by  the  collar. 

*'  Your  name  is  Hale,  I  believe  ?" 

In  an  instant — ^how,  Margaret  did  not  see, 
for  every  thing  danced  before  her  ejres-^but 
by  some  sleight  of  wrestling,  Frederick  had 
tripped  him  up,  and  he  fell  from  the  height  of 
thr^  or  four  feet,  which  the  platform  was 
elevated  above  the  spaoe  of  soft  ground,  by 
the  side  of  th^  railroad.    There  he  lay. 

^  Bun,  run  1 "  gasped  Maigaret.  "  The 
train  is  here.  It  was  Leonards,  was  it  1  oh, 
run  I  I  will  carry  your  bag."  And  she  took 
him  by  the  arm  to  push  him  along  with  all  her 
feeble  fierce.  A  door  was  opened  in  a  carriage 
— ^he  lumped  in ;  and  as  be  leant  out  to  aay, 
*^  Qod  bless  you,  Margaret ! "  the  trainmshad 
past  her ;  and  she  was  left  standing  alona 
She  was  so  terribly  sick  and  faint  that  she 
was  thankful  to  be  able  to  tnm  iato  the 
ladies'  wsltiugHraom,  and  sit  down  for  an 
instant  At  Srtt  she  oonld  do  nothing  boi 
gai^>  for  breatilL  It  was  such  a  hurry ;  saeh 
a  sickening  alarm ;  siKh  a  near  chanoe«  lithe 
train  had  not  been  there  at  the  moment  the 
man  woold  have  jumped  up  again  and  called 
for  assistance  to  arrest  him.  She  wondered 
if  the  man  had  got  up :  she  tried  to  remember 
if  she  had  seen  him  move ;  she  wondereKd  if 
he  could  have  been  seriou^y  hurt.  She  ven- 
tured out ;  the  pktform  was  all  alight,  bat 
still  quite  desterted ;  she  went  to  the  end,  and 
looked  over,  somewhat  fearfoUy.  No  one 
was  there ;  and  then  d&e  was  fflad  she  had 
made  herself  go,  and  inspect,  &  otherwise 
terrible  thounfts  would  nave  haunted  her 
dreams.  And  even  as  it  was,  die  was  so 
trembliBg  and  affidghted  tiiat  she  felt  she 
could  not  walk  h<Mne  along  the  road,  whidi 
did  indeed  seem  lonely  and  dark,  as  she  gassd 
down  upon  it  from  the  bkae  of  the  station. 
She  wQ«ld  wait  till  the  down  train  passed 
and  take  her  seat  in  it  But  what  if 
Leonards  recognised  her  as  Frederick's  eom* 
panlon  !  She  peered  about  before  venturing 
mto  the  bookmg-offioe  to  take  her  ticket 
There  were  only  some  railway  ofkials  stand- 
ing about;  and  talking  loud  to  one  ta^ 
other. 

"So Leonards  has  been  drinking  again  !  ^ 
said  one,  seemingly  in  authority.  *'  He  11 
need  all  his  boi^ied  influence  to  keep  his 
pla^oe  this  time." 

''Where  is  hef"  asked  aootheiv  while 
Margaret,  her  heuck  towardi  them,  was 
coimting  her  diiange  with  trembliiig  fingers^ 
not  darmg  to  turn  round  until  she  heara  the 
answer  to  this  question. 

"I  don't  know.  He  came  in  not  five 
minutes  ago,  with  some  long  story  or  other 
about  a  fall  he'd  had,  swearing  awfully; 
and  wanted  to  borrow  some  money  from  ms 
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to  go  to  londoQ  by  the  next  vp-train.  He 
made  all  sorta  of  tipsy  promises,  but  I'd 
something  else  to  ao  than  listen  to  him; 
I  told  him  to  go  about  his  business  ;  and  he 
w^t  aS  at  the  front  door." 

"*  He's  at  the  nearest  Taalts,  I'll  be  bound," 
said  the  first  q)eaker.  "  Your  money  would 
have  gone  there  too,  if  you'd  been  such  a 
£ool  as  to  knd  it" 

"  Oatch  me !  I  knew  better  what  his 
London  meant.  Why,  he  has  never  paid  me 
off  that  five  shillings  —and  so  they  went  on. 

And  now  all  liLu-garet's  anxiety  was  for 
the  tn^  to  come.  She  hid  herself  once  more 
in  the  ladies'  waiting-room,  and  fimcied  every 
noise  was  Leonards*  step — every  loud  and 
boisterous  voice  was  his.  But  no  one  came 
near  her  until  the  train  drew  up ;  when  she 
was  eivilly  helped  into  a  carriage  by  a  porter, 
into  wheee  face  she  ^urst  not  look  till  they 
were  in  motion,  and  then  she  saw  that  it  was 
not  Leonards. 

CHAPTER  TH9  THIRTY-THIRD. 

HoMS  seemed  unnaturally  quiet  after  all 
this  terror  and  noisy  oommotion.  Her  father 
had  seen  all  due  preparation  made  for  her 
refreshment  on  her  return ;  and  then  sate 
down  again  in  his  aoeustomed  daair  to  fail 
into  one  of  his  sad  waking  dreams.  Dixon 
had  ^t  Mary  Higgins  to  scokl  and  direct  in 
the  lutdien ;  and  h^  soolding  was  not  the  less 
energetic  because  it  was  delivered  in  an  angry 
whisper ;  for,  speaking  above  her  breath  she 
would  kuve  thought  irreverent  as  long  as 
tiiere  was  any  one  dead  lyiug  in  the  house. 
Margaret  had  resolved  not  to  mention  the 
crowning  and  closing  affiight  to  her  father. 
There  was  no  use  in  speaking  about  it ;  it 
had  ended  well ;  the  only  thing  to  be  feared 
was  lest  Leonards  should  in  some  way  borrow 
money  enough  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  fdU 
lowing  Erederick  to  London,  and  hunting  him 
OBt  ihectk  But  there  were  immeiise  chanoes 
aoainst  the  success  of  any  such  plan ;  and 
Maiigaret  detenrnmed  not  to  torsEieut  herself 
by  thinkingof  what  she  could  do  nothing  to 
prevent.  JVederick  would  be  as  muoh  on 
his  guard  as  i^e  ooald  put  him ;  and  in  a  day 
or  two  sft  most  he  would  be  saftdy  out  of 
England. 

^  £  suppose  we  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Bell 
to-moxTOW,"  said  Maroaret. 

"  Fes,"  replied  her  &ther.    "  I  su]^>OBe  so.** 

"  If  he  can  oome.  he  will  be  here  to-morrow 
evening,  I  should  think." 

'^  If  he  cannot  come,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  lliom* 
ton  to  go  with  me  to  the  funeral.  I  cannot 
go  alone.    I  ahould  break  down  utterly." 

*^  Don't  ask  Mr.  Thornton,  pi^pa.  Let  me 
go  with  you,"  said  Margareit,  impetuoudy. 

''  You  1  My  dear,  women  do  not  gene- 
rally ga" 

^No:  because  often  they  can't  control 
themselves.  Women  of  our  dass  don't  go 
because  they  have  no  power  over  their  emo- 
tkms,  and  yet  are  ashaoaed  of  showing  them. 


Poor  women  go,  and  don't  care  if  they  are 
seen  overwhelmed  with  crief.  But  I  promise 
you,  papa,  that  if  you*wul  let  me  go,  I  will  be 
no  trouble.  Don't  have  a  stranger,  and  leave 
me  out  Dear  papa !  if  Mr.  Bell  cannot 
come,  I  shall  go.  I  won't  urge  my  wish 
against  your  will,  if  he  does." 

Mr.  Bell  could  not  come.  He  had  the 
gout  It  was  a  most  affectionate  letter,  and 
expressed  great  and  true  regret  for  his 
inability  to  attend.  He  hoped  to  come  and 
pay  them  a  visit  soon,  if  they  would  have  T^im ; 
ids  Milton  property  required  some  looking 
after,  and  his  agent  had  written  to  him  to 
say  that  his  presei^oe  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  or  else  he  had  avoided  coming  near 
Milton  as  long  as  he  could,  and  now  the  only 
thing  that  would  reconcile  him  to  ttla  neces- 
sary visit  was  the  idea  that  he  should  see, 
and  might  possibly  be  able  to  comfort  his  old 
friend. 

Margaret  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  persuade  her  father  not  to  invite 
Mr.  Thornton.  She  had  an  indescribable 
repugnance  to  this  step  being  taken.  The 
night  before  the  funenu^  came  a  stately  note 
from  Mrs.  Thornton  to  Miss  Hale,  saying 
that,  at  her  son's  desire,  their  carriage  should 
attend  the  funeral,  if  it  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  family.  Margaret  tossed 
the  note  to  her  father. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  have  these  forms, "  said 
she.  "  Let  us  go  alone — you  and  me,  papa. 
They  don't  care  for  us,  or  eke  he  would  have 
offered  to  go  himself,  and  not  have  proposed 
this  sendii^  an  empty  carriage." 

"  I  thougnt  you  were  so  extremely  averse 
to  his  going,  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Hale  in 
some  surprise. 

^  Andso  I  am.  I  don't  want  him  to  come 
at  all ;  and  I  should  especially  dislike  the 
idea  of  our  asking  him.  But  this  seems 
such  a  mockery  of  mourning  that  I  did  not 
expect  it  fix>m  him."  She  startled  her 
fisMinm*  by  bursting  into  tears.  She  had  been 
so  subdued  in  her  grie(  so  thoughtful  for 
others,  so  gentle  and  patient  m  all  things,^ 
that  he  could  not  understand  her  impatient 
ways  to-night;  she  seemed  agitat^  and 
restless;  and  at  all  the  tenderness  which 
her  fath^  in  his  turn  now  lavished  upon  her, 
she  only  cried  the  more. 

She  passed  so  bad  a  night  that  she  was  ill 
prepared  for  the  additions  anxiety  caused  by 
a  letter  received  from  Frederick.  Mr.  Lennox 
wa«  out  of  town ;  his  derk  said  that  he 
would  return  by  the  following  Tuesday  at  the 
latest ;  that  he  might  possibly  be  at  home  on 
Monday.  Consequently,  after  some  consider* 
ation,  Frederick  had  determined  upon  re- 
maining in  London  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 
He  haa  thought  of  coming  down  to  Milton 
again  ;  the  temptation  had  been  very  strong; 
but  the  idea  of  Mr.  Bell  domesticated  in  his 
father's  house,  and  the  alarm  he  had  received 
at  the  last  moment  at  the  railway  station, 
had  made  him  resolve  to  stay  in  London. 


Margaret  might  be  assnred  he  would  take 
every  precaution  against  beinff  tracked  by 
Leonaim  Margaret  was  thanknd  that  she  re- 
ceived this  letter  while  her  father  was  absent 
in  her  mother's  room.  If  he  had  been  present, 
he  would  have  exnected  her  to  read  it  aloud  to 
him,  and  it  would  have  raised  in  him  a  state 
of  nervous  alarm  which  she  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  soothe  awny.  There 
was  not  merely  the  fact,  which  disturbed  her 
excessivelv,  of  Frederick's  detention  in  Lon- 
don, but  there  were  allusions  to  the  recogni- 
tion at  the  last  moment  at  Milton,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  pursuit,  which  made  her 
nlood  run  cold  ;  and  how  then  would  it  have 
affected  her  jEather  ?  Many  a  time  did  Mar- 
garet repent  of  having  sugffeeted  and  urged 
on  the  plan  of  eonsmting  Mr.  Lennox.  At 
the  moment  it  had  seemed  as  if  it  would  ocea* 
sion  so  little  delay—- add  bo  little  to  the  appa- 
rently small  chances  of  detection ;  and  yet 
everything  that  had  since  occurred  had  tended 
to  make  it  so  undesirable.  Margaret  battled 
hard  against  this  regret  of  hers  for  what 
could  not  now  be  helped  ;  this  self-reproach 
for  having  said  what  had  at  the  time  appeared 
to  be  wise,  but  which  after  events  were  proving 
to  have  been  so  foolish.  But  her  fetner  was 
in  too  depressed  a  state  of  mind  and  body  to 
struggle  healthily ;  he  would  succumb  to  all 
these  causes  for  morbid  regret  over  what  could 
not  be  recalled.  Margaret  summoned  up  all 
her  forces  to  her  aid.  Her  father  seemed  to 
liave  forgotten  that  they  had  any  reason 
to  expect  a  letter  from  Frederick  that  morn- 
ing. He  was  absorbed  in  one  idea-^that  the 
last  visible  token  of  the  presence  of  his  wile 
was  to  be  csaried  away  from  him,  and  hidden 
from  his  sicht.  He  trembled  pitifallv  as  the 
undertakers  man  was  arranging  his  crape 
draperies  around  him.  He  looked  wistAilly 
at  Margaret ;  and  when  released  he  tottered 
towards  her,  murmuring,  **  Pmy  for  me, 
Margaret.  I  have  no  strength  left  in  me.  I 
cannot  pray.  I  ^ve  her  up  because  I  mvst. 
I  trv  to  bear  it ;  indeed  I  do.  I  know  it  k 
Qod's  will.  But  I  cannot  see  why  ^e  died. 
Pray  for  me,  Margaret,  that  I  may  have  fbith 
to  pray.    It  is  a  great  strait,  my  child." 

Margaret  sat  by  him  in  the  coach,  almost 
supporting  him  in  her  arms  ;  and  repeating 
all  the  noble  verses  of  holy  oomfbrt,  or  texts 
expressive  of  feiil^fal  resignation,  that  she 
could  remember.  Her  voice  never  ftdtered  ; 
and  she  herself  gained  strength  by  doing 
tlu&  Her  fathers  lips  moved  after  her, 
repeating  the  well-known  texts  as  her  words 
suggested  them;  it  was  terrible  to  see  the 
patient  struggling  efibrt  to  obtain  the  resig- 
nation which  he  had  not  strength  to  take  into 
his  heart  as  a  part  of  himself. 

Margaret's  fortitude  nearly  gave  way  as 
Dixon,  with  a  slight  motion  of  her  hand, 
directed  her  notice  to  Nicholas  Higgins 
and  his  daughter,  standing  a  little  aloo^  but 
deeply  attentive  to  the  ceremonial.  Nicholas 
wore  his  usual  fustian  clothes^  but  had  a  bit 


of  black  stuff  sewn  round  his  hat— «  mark 
of  mourning  which  he  had  never  riiown  to 
his  dauffhter  Bessy's  memory,  ikit  Mr.  Hide 
saw  noting.  He  went  on  repeating  to  him- 
self^ mechanically  as  it  were,  all  the  faneral 
service  as  it  was  read  by  the  officiating  cler- 
gyman ;  he  sighed  twice  or  thrtce  when  all 
was  ended ;  and  then  patting  his  lumd  on 
Margaret's  arm,  he  mutely  entreated  to  be 
led  away,  as  if  he  were  blind,  and  ahe  his 
faithful  guide. 

Dixon  sobbed  aloud ;  she  oovered  her  £ace 
with  her  handkerchief  and  was  so  absoi^d 
in  her  own  grief,  that  she  did  not  perceive 
that  the  crowd  attracted  on  such  occasions 
was  dispersing,  till  she  was  spoken  to  by 
some  one  dose  at  hand.  It  was  Mr.  Thorn* 
ton.  He  had  been  present  all  tiie  time^ 
standing,  wi^  bent  hwid,  behind  a  group  <rf 
people,  so  that  in  £m^  no  one  had  recogiUBed 
him. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,— but^  can  yoa  tell  me 
how  Mr.  Hale  is  1  And  Miss  Hale,  too  t  I 
should  like  to  know  how  they  both  are." 

^  Of  course,  sir.  They  are  much  as  as  to 
be  expected.  Master  is  terribly  broke 
down.  Miss  Hale  bears  up  better  than  is 
likely." 

Mr.  Thornton  would  rather  have  heard 
that  she  was  suflbring  the  natural  sorrow. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  selfishness  etiocwh 
in  him  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  tcm 
thai  his  n*eat  love  might  eome  in  to 
comfort  and  console  her;  much  the  same 
kind  of  straz^e  passionate  pleasure  which 
comes  stinging  through  a  mother's  heart, 
when  her  drooping  infant  nestles  dose  to  Her, 
and  is  dependent  upon  her  for  «v«rythiiig. 
But  this  deUoions  vision  of  what  might  have 
been— in  which,  in  spite  of  all  Ma^garefa 
repulse,  he  would  have  indulged  only  a  few 
days  ago-«-wia  miserably  disturbed  by  the 
recollection  of  what  he  had  seen>  near  the 
Ontwood  station.  ""Misenibly  disturbed! "  thvt 
is  not  strong  enongh.  He  was  haunted  ijj- 
the  remembranceof  the  handsome  young  man, 
with  whom  she  stood  in  an  attitude  of  aaeh 
familiar  confidence  ;  and  the  remembranoe 
shot  through  him  like  an  agony  tiQ  it  made 
him  clench  his  hands  tight  in. order  to  subdue 
the  pain.  At  that  late  hour,*  so  £tf^if)NMM 
home  !  It  took  a  great  moral  efibrt  to  gal- 
vanise his  trust^--erewhile  so  perfeot*^^ 
Mamtret's  pure  and  exquisite  maidenliness, 
into  lild  $  as  soon  as  the  enbrt  cetsed,his  trust 
dropped  down  dead  and  powerless :  and  ail  sorts 
of  Wild  &noiee  chased  each  other  like  dreams 
through  his  mind.  Here  was  a  little  piece  of 
miserable,  gnawing  confirmation.  ^  She  held 
up  better  than  I'Jcely  "  under  this  griet  She 
had  then  aome  hope  tolook  to,  so  brisht  that 
even  in  her  affectionate  nature  it  eouJd  t^Mne 
in  to  lighten  the  dark  hours  of  a  daMg%%st 
newly  made  motherless.  Yes  I  he  knew  hyy«r 
she  would  love.  He  had  not  loved  hcij 
without  gadning  that  instinctive  knowh 
of  what  c^i^buities  were  in  her. 
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'Would  walk  in  glorious  sunlight  if  any  man 
was  worUiY,  by  hb  power  of  loving,  to  wiu 
bade  her  love.  Even  in  her  mourning  she 
would  rest  witii  a  peaceful  faith  upon  his 
sympathy.  His  sympathy!  Whose?  That 
other  man*s.  And  that  it  was  another  was 
enough  to  make  Mr.  Thornton's  pale  grave 
lace  grow  doubly  wan  and  stem  at  Dlx<m's 
answer. 

^I  suppose  I  may  caU/'  said  he  coldly. 
"  On  Mr.  Hale,  I  mean.  He  will  perhaps 
admit  me  after  to-morrow  or  so." 

He  spoke  as  if  the  answer  were  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him.  But  it  was  not  so.  For 
all  his  pain^  he  longed  to  see  the  author  of 
it.  Although  he  hated  Margaret  at  times 
when  he  thought  of  that  gentle  familiar 
attitude  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
he  had  a  restless  desire  to  renew  her  picture 
in  his  mind — a  longing  for  the  very  atmo- 
sphere she  breathed.  He  was  in  the  Charyb- 
dis  of  passion,  and  must  perforce  circle  and 
circle  ever  nearer  round  the  fatal  centrs. 

''  I  dare  say,  sir,  master  will  see  you.  He 
was  very  M»rry  to  have  to  deny  you  the  other 
day;  but  circumstances  was  not  agreeable 
just  then." 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Bizon  never 
namied  this  interview  that  she  had  had  with 
Mr.  Thornton  to  Margaret.  It  might  have 
been  mere  chance,  but  so  it  was  that  Mar- 
garet  never  heard  that  he  had  attended  her 
poor  mother's  funeral. 


OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES. 

A  SB08MT  hoinewarrd  voyaj^  of  the  Ripon 
from  Alexandria  was  one  highly  gratifying 
to  natnralisto,  for  amonsst  the  (usanguished 
paaseogerst,  Hped^  ^[uadrnped,  and  quadru- 
manons,a  female  hippopotamus  sbone  coo- 
spicuons.  This  beautiful  £^ptian  ha<^  it 
se^ms,  been  waiting  for  warm  weather  before 
shedecided-'^or  her  friends  for  hep-on  com- 
ing over  to  this  country  to  charm  the  solitude 
of  the  somewhat  icascible  individual  of  her 
own  species  in  the  Zoological  Oardens  of  the 
Eoffeat^s  Park,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not- 
witustanding  a  slight  infirmity  of  temper, 
continues  to  draw,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  pt»palar  members  of  the  zoological  com- 
pany. So  many  interesting  particidars  have 
been  recorded  of  this  illustrious  personage 
— eudb,  for  instance,  as  her  fondness 
lot  milk,  meal,  and  music,  and  her  prooe- 
ness  to  make  a  biffin  of  her  Arab 
keepei^ — that,  although  I  am  no  naturalist,  I 
am  greatljr  interested  in  her;  paying  her 
Sequent  visits.  My  first  visit  was  on  the 
third  day  i^ter  her  arrival — the  hottest, 
perhaps^  of  the  season.  On  readiing  the 
well-known  enclosure,  where  her  companion 
has  so  long  disported  himself  I  beheld^ 
weltering  in  the  pool,  the  huge  animal, 
which,  just  as  I  approached,  displayed 
so  much  of  its  head  as  revealed  its  small 
ears  and  winenstained  eyes.     ^'Ah!"   said 


I,  proud  of .  the  information  I  had  received 
at  the  entrance,  ''much  smaller  than  the 
male  ;  and  "-^-as  the  creature's  spine  rose 
above  the  water — ^"'a  good  deal  thinner 
too,  the  consequence  of  travelling."  At 
this  moment  the  English  keeper  went 
past.  ''  Where,"  I  asked,  in  a  highly-satis- 
fied, half-dictatorial  tone — ^  where  have  you 
put  the  male  hippopotamus  1 " 

''There  he  is,  sir,"  replied  the  man^ 
"a-swimming  about  in  his  tank  i" 

I  had  attracted  the  attaiition  of  a  good 
many  spectators  by  the  loudness  of  my  voice, 
and  am  free  to  confess  that  I  must  have 
looked  a  little  foolish  when  this  plain  answer 
was  returned ;  but  as  no  one  heard  my  pro« 
vious  remarks  save   a  very  amiable  com-- 

rmion  (who  had  differed  from  me  in  opinion), 
did  not  feel  quite  so  crest-fallen  as  I  might 
have  dime.  In  order,  however,  to  be  no 
longer  a  mark  for  public  observation,  as  ik& 
iijan  who  didn't  know  the  hippopotamus 
when  he  saw  him,  I  descended  from  the 
platform,  and  with  as  much  unconcern  as  I 
could  assume,  placed  myself  dose  to  the  bar- 
rier, and  looking  through  my  eye-glass— a 
process  necessary  even  in  the  case  of  a  brute 
so  monstrous—observed.  "Tes,  this  is  the 
old  fellow,  no  doubt ;  I  nadn't  a  good  view 
of  him  before.  But  where  is  the  female  V 
I  was  requested  to  east  my  eyes  in  an  oblique 
direction  across  the  enclosure,  where  the 
workmen  have  latterly  been  very  busy 
making  additions  to  the  hippopotamian  serai^ 
and  there,  behind  a  grille^  a  dark  object  was 
visible,  which  I  was  informed  was  the  lady 
in  question.  She  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  some  litter  upon  four  very  short,  thick 
legs,  munching  a  cabbage ;  her  form,  as  well 
as  I  could  make  it  out,  was  not  remarkable 
for  grace ;  and  her  complexion—- like  that  of 
her  celebrated  countrywoman,  Cleopatra-^ 
was"  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black  :" 
she  was  too  young,  however,  for  wrinkles 
such  as  those  of  j^ypt's  queen,  but  rejoiced 
in  reeves  of  fat.  Si  answer  to  further  en- 
qmriesy  I  learnt  that  the  apartment  occupied 
by  the  lovely  stranger  haa  not  involved  any 
sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  on  the  part  of  the 
male  hippopotamus,  though,  of  course,  he 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  have  made 
them— but  was  regularly  prepared  before  her 
arrival  As  feur  as  I  could  judge,  it  consisted 
of  a  drawing-room,  dining-room,  boudoir  and 
bedrroom  in  dne ;  it  also  contained  a  bath. 
The  parties,  I  was  told,  had  been  introduced, 
but  only  in  a  formal  manner,  the  young  lady^ 
who  is  still  in  her  noviciate,  remaining  behina 
the  grate,  as  is  the  custom  in  convents,  while 
the  gentleman  made  his  bow,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  outside.  His  behaviour  on  the  oc- 
casion is  described  as  having  been  exceed- 
ingly urbane  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  get 
into  a  passion  and  endeavour  to  demolish  the 
barrier  that  separated' him  from  the  future 
Mrs.  Hip.,  but  conducted  himself  calmly  as  a 
royal  proxy*    As  far  as  my  own  observation 
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ffoes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Vash 
(such,  I  beliere  is  his  name,  or  something 
sonnding  like  it)  has  been  traduced  on  the 
score  of  temper,  for  his  general  bearing  is 
one  of  supreme  indifference,  as  if  it  took  a 
fip-eat  deal  to  ruffle  him.  The  pleasure  of 
doing  nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  his 
chiefest  delight;  that  and  wallowing  and 
gurgling,  and  snorting  and  trumpeting,  and 
opening  his  huge  jaws — garnished  with 
grinders  like  corks  cut  down — and  lazily 
opening  and  shutting  bis  drunken  red  eyes. 
It  is  true  he  can  be  roused  to  action,  as 
when  he  obeys  the  Toice  of  his  keeper  and 
flounders  towards  him,  or  when  he  fancies 
Some  irrererent  workman  is  about  to  invade 
the  enclosure  :  in  the  latter  case,  he  scuttles 
angrily  through  the  pool  to  reach  the  threat- 
ened quarter,  but  his  anger  is  gone  as  soon  as 
the  offender  has  disappeared.  This  kind  of 
life  is  all  veiy  well  as  long  as  he  remains  a 
bachelor  ;  'but  when  he  comes  to  keep  house 
and  home,  and  knows  what  married  life 
really  is,  perhaps  he  may  then— occasionally 
— ^boil  over. 

Without  intending  any  disparagemeijt  to 
the  respective  famiUes  of  the  elands  and 
giraffes,  or  wishing  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
three  ragged  ostriches,  the  muddy  rhmoceros, 
the  peripatetic  elephant,  the  stony-looking 
camels,  the  restless  armadillo,  the  dissatisfied 
otter,  the  unpleasant  wild-pig^,  and  other  old 
stagers^  I  must  confess  that  what  I  go  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  for  now,  is  to  discover 
something  new.  The  five  flamingoes,  who  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  stand  on  more  than  one 
leg  at  a  time,  have  passed  out  of  that 
category  ;  so  have  the  ant-eaters  ;  so  has  the 
apteryx  ;  so  have  the  Hon-cubs  and  the  bull- 
dog ;  and  so  have  a  host  of  creatures  whose 
attractions  remain  in  full  force  for  strangers 
from  the  country. 

Accordingly,  having  seen  as  much  of  the 
Egyptian  novelty  as  sne  would  condescend  to 
show,  I  betook  myBelf  to  the  monkey-house, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  whiskered 
simian  who  came  over  with  the  female  hip- 
popotamus. I  was  informed  that  the  party 
was,  for  the  present,  in  seclusion,  but 
that  I  could  have  a  peep  at  him  if  I  pleased : 
there  was  something,  however,  added  the 
keeper,  which  was  much  better  worth  seeing. 
What  did  I  think  of  a  young  monkey  at  the 
breast  ? 

What  did  I  think,  indeed  ! 

Why,  ever  since  I  read  the  adventures  of 
Philip  Quarll — ^in  Kobinson  Crusoe  days — no 
matter  how  long  since,  I  had  been  dying  to 
see  an  infant  monkey  in  that  situanon. 
What  histories  too  had  I  r'evoured  of  the 
experiences  of  travellers  in  Brazilian  forests, 
developing  so  many  traits  of  maternal 
monkeyhood !  And  nere  the  very  thing  I 
wanted  was,  as  I  may  say,  brought  to  my 
pwn  door. 

Regardless,  therefore,  of  all  the  lures  held 
out  by  the  full-grown  imps  tiiat  filled  the 


cages  of  the  establishment,  I  followed  the 
keeper  right  on  to  a  small  room,  under  lock 
and  key,  which  had  lately  been  converted 
into  a  nursciy.  Its  principal  occupant  was 
Miss  Nancy,  no  more  scandalised  at  being 
called  by  her  maiden  name  than  Mademoiselle 
Coulisse  of  the  Qalt^,  though,  like  that  charm- 
ing actress,  with  a  babe  in  her  arms  which,  if 
it  could  have  spoken,  would  have  called  her 
mamma.  A  young  donkey  has  been,  on  high 
authority,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  thmgs  in  the  world  ;  the  same,  and 
a  great  deal  more,  may  be  said  of  a  young 
monkey  when  it  is  only  six  weeks  old.  Its 
round,  curling  figure,  the  soft  auburn  hair 
that  covers  its  back,  the  snow-white  down 
sprinkled  over  its  breast  and  stomach,  its 
sprout  of  a  tail,  its  slender  arms  and  legs,  its 
delicate  fingers  and  toes,  it«  little  old  face  and 
weak  baby-like  eyes,  and  the  unyielding 
tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  the  matem  J 
teat,  no  matter  what  the  maternal  attitude  ; 
these  are  some  of  the  attractions  offered  by 
an  infant  monkey,  and  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  by  the  offspring  of  Miss  Nancy. 
At  present  the  little  creature  is  completely 
passive  in  its  mother's  arms;  but  there  is 
nothing  passive  about  her.  Every  irovement 
betrays  the  anxiety  she  feels  for  the  welfare 
of  her  babe.  Now  she  encircles  it  tenderly 
to  keep  it  close  to  her  bosom  ;  then  she  gives 
it  a  little  cuff— the  reiy  gentlest  possible — to 
make  it  retain  its  hold,  and  then,  her  con- 
science smiting  her  for  having  been  too 
rou^h,  she  stoops  her  head  and  overwhelms 
it  with  caresses — literal  kisses.  I  accidentally 
moved  my  hand  towards  the  cage,  and  in  an 
instant  she  was  roused. 

Thereof  nothing  Mms  a  lM«k  or  wheti  %  dsw 
Mort  tbaa  inTaaioa  of  one's  babe*  and  tiickliagib 

And  Miss  Nancy  was  not  sbw  to  convince 
me  of  the  fact  Her  little  sharp  nails  were 
dashed  through  the  bars,  her  little  flat  nose 
made  flatter  against  them ;  her  bright  eyes 
sparkled  with  rage,  and  an  angry  chattering 
declared  how  much  I  had  offended.  Having 
found  her  strong  point  I  afterwards  called  it 
into  play  by  design.  At  the  first  movement 
of  my  hand  she  repeated  her  hostile  demon- 
stration, but  when  I  made  as  if  I  would  have 
seized  her  babe,  she  fled  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  her  cage,  and  supporting  her  charge 
with  one  of  her  lower  limbs,  extended  her 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  at  once  fierce 
and  graceful.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
witness  the  care  with  which  all  animals  pro- 
tect their  young,  but  Miss  Nancy^s  proceed- 
ings were  so  earnest  and  intelligent,  that  it 
was  a  diflicult  matter  to  persuade  oneself  she 
was  not  a  human  being.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  be  personal,  but  I  have  seen 
many  Christian  mothers  who  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  taking  a  nursing-lesson 
from  this  female  monkey. 

I  was  so  much  occupied  by  Miss  Nancy, 
that  I  almost  forgot   the  existence  of  her 
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^iskered  relative,  nor  was  it  very  easy  to 
make  him  out,  even  when  his  position  had 
been  indicated  by  the  keeper.  His  cage  was 
very  dark,  and  he  himself  so  black  that  I 
could  only  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
very  smauest  of  the  monkey  tribe,  with  a  tail 
almost  tibree  times  the  length  of  his  body. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  reconciled  to  bis  new 
abode.  Very  different  in  that  respect'  from 
tiie  white  monkey,  who,  as  I  passed  him  on 
my  way  out,  was  drinking  water  out  of  a 
tumbler  with  the  most  intense  satisfaction ; 
he  held  the  glass  so  well  to  his  lipe,  that 
when  he  had  finished  his  draught  I  fully 
expected  him  to  go  through  the  hip^  hip, 
hurray !  with  one  cheer  more,  and  left  the 
Gardens  disappointed  at  his  not  having 
done  sa 


AEMY  INTEBPBETEIIS. 

A  FEW  refreshing  anecdotes  illnstrative  of 
the  high  standard  of  c£^>acity  attained  by 
our  army  interpreters  in  Turkey  are  now 
in  brisk  circulation,  and  supply  an  unr 
failing  fand  of  entertainment  at  the  din- 
ner tables  of  Sebastopol  and  elsewhere.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a  few  which 
have  recently  made  the  most  agreeable 
sensation,  and  I  will  proceed  to  transcribe 
them. 

A  band  of  worthy  Mahomedans  recently 
fell  in  with  a  portion  of  the  British  army. 
It  was  not  a  prudent  thing  for  them  to  do ;  but 
being  Tui  ks  they  rdlied  on  the  general  r^>ort 
about  a  recent  firiendahip  having  sprung  up 
between  their  nation  and  ours,  wnich  may 
be  true  ;  unlnddiy,  however^  they  interpreted 
this  report  ^ceerdms  to  their  own  ideas,  and 
believra  onr  frieodsbip  for  them  to  be  based 
npon  a  moi^  intimate  aoquamtanoe  than  it 
turned  out  to  be.  In  consequence  of  this 
erroneous  supposition  on  their  parts  they 
advanced  to  meet  the  portion  of  the  British 
army  abovementioned  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence and  cordiality.  What  then  was  their 
horror  at  being  mistaken  for  Bussians,  and 
promptly  made  prisoners,  in  spite  of  their 
most  energetic  remonstrances  !  It  appeared 
on  subsequent  inquiry  that  these  stupid 
people  actually  could  not  speak  English,  and 
therefore  the  army  interpreter  present  could 
not  make  out  what  they  meant,  and  naturally 
imagined  that  their  noisy  expostulations 
were  intended  for  a  defiant  of  the  banner 
under  which  he  had  the  happiness  (and 
emoluments)  of  serving.  He  stated  this  con- 
viction on  his  part ;  an4  the  improper 
spirit  thus  reported  to  exist  was  promptlv 
put  down  in  the  manner  we  have  related, 
u'he  prisoners  thus  captured  remained  some 
time  under  confinement  before  their  nation- 
ality and  amicable  intentions  were  made 
known  by  accident  to  their  captors,  who  of 
course  were  not  a  little  annoyed  at  thus 
losing  a  subject  of  glorification  which  had 


already  formed  the  matter  of  several  pain- 
fully-spelled despatdies  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters. However,  the  afliair  occasioned  a 
eood  deal  of  sparkling  conversation,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  joke  of  COTnet  Lord  Ma^ingale*s, 
which  has  quite  made  his  reputation  as  a  wit 
in  the  aristocratic  regiment  to  which  he 
belongs.  "We  always  shut  up  turkeys 
towards  Christmas,"  said  his  lordship  ;  **  it 
makes  them  fitter  for  killing."  The  point  of 
the  young  peer's  jest,  however,  was  blunted 
by  the  haggard  appearance  of  the  prisoners, 
who  having  had  nothing  but  salt  pork 
served  to  them,  had  supported  themselves 
merefy  on  the  bread  whi^  was  given 
with  it^  according  to  a  regulation  which 
the  interpreter  had  a  dim  idea  was  some- 
how  or  other  oonneeted  with  their  religious 
tenets. 

Another  anecdote  whidi  has  tended  to 
enliven  the  monotony  oi  the  besieged,  has 
been  good-naturedly  afforded  them  by  the 
capture  of  an  English  officer's  groom,  a  Turk 
from  i&rousea.  Me  had  been  so  silly  as  to 
stray  from  his  master ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
falling  in  with  some  British  soldiers,  was 
rather  roughly  handled ;  and  being  taken 
to  the  camp,  he  was  thence  sent  up  to 
Constantinople  and  lodged  in  the  bctgnio, 
where  he  now  is.  The  gist  of  this  joke  is, 
that  the  absurd  fellow  not  only  could  not 
speak  English,  but  absolutely  did  not  know  a 
word  of  French,  which  might  have  saved 
him  in  the  present  case  at  once.  The  inter- 
preter was  therefore  naturally  of  opinion 
that  the  man  waa  a  Bussian  spy,  or  some 
person  equally  disreputable.  There  is  an 
idle  story  that  the  man  has  been  induced 
l^  some  intriguing  and  mischievous  per- 
Btm  to  set  up  a  preposterous  claim  for  in- 
demnity, and  also  for  some  arrears  of 
wages  whidi  appear  to  have  been  due  to 
him  at  the  tbne  of  his  capture.  We  trust, 
however,  that  so  disagreeable  an  inci- 
dent will  not  turn  up  to  check  the  cheer- 
ful fi^w  of  merriment  the  story  has  hitherto 
occasioned,  both  among  besi^rers  and  be- 
sieged. 

While  gossiping  on  subjects  so  grateful 
to  our  national  feeliuM,  and  creditable  to  our 
sympathies  with  the  Drave  men  to  whom  we 
are  opposed,  I  cannot  refrain  fr'om  adverting 
to  a  lively  fittle  story  which  has  also  tended 
nrach  to  raise  the  spirits  of  our  allies,  and 
hei^ten  the  warm  feelings  of  affection  with 
which  we  are  natmraUy  r^arded  by  the 
Turks. 

During  a  recent  engagement,  it  is  plea- 
santly said  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
displayed  rather  unusual  agility  in  running 
away.  On  being  rallied  on  this  subject  the 
following  day,  the  Turkish  commander  stated 
that  he  had  retreated  so  precipitately  in 
consequence  of  the  orders  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  him,  by  signs,  through  an  officer 
who  appeared  to  nave  been  despatched  to 
him  in  great  haste  for  that  purpose.   He  had 
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at  ouce  shown  hU  readineM  to  ftct  upon  the 
commands  he  had  received,  however  much 
they  might  be  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
p^viona  intentions ;  and  he  had  done  so. 
lie  reply  of  the  Mussulman  has  been  uni- 
versally received  with  a  perfect  oonoert  of 
laughter. 

No  right-minded  person  can  reflect  without 
a  decent  enthusiasm  on  the  exquisite  dis- 
crimination wiiieh  has  hitherto  guided  our 
appointments  in  the  East  The  harmless  aud 
amiable  character  of  most  of  the  gentlemen 
(not  employed  in  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Forte)  must  be  a  subject  of  endless 
and  joyfiil  contemplation  to  our  noble  and 
enlightened  nation ;  and  when  we  think  how, 
and  by  whom,  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  are  discharged,  that  joy  must  imallibly 
be  raised  into  wonder  and  awe. 

One  of  the  chief  interpreters  of  the  BritLsh 
army  now  arrayed  in  so  imposing  an  attitude 
before  the  most  splendid  of  theltussian  pos- 
sessions in  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  gentleman  who 
for  some  time  carried  on  the  scientific  pro- 
fession of  a  travelling  physician,  who  roamed 
from  land  to  land  at  his  own  expense,  and 
practised  in  the  proudest  defiance  of  the 
written  rules  of  the  vain  art  to  which  we 
subscribe  in  Britain.  He  was  hb  own 
College  of  Physicians,  and  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  Though  probably  originally  of  humble 
birth,  and  speaking  his  native  tongue  but 
imperfectly,  this  able  man  soon  acauired  that 
vast  fund  of  terms  connected  with  his  call- 
ing which  at  once  pointed  him  out  to  fill  the 
honourable  and  responsible  post  to  which  he 
was  eventually  named.  Another  of  our 
interpreters  was  a  sage  almost  equally 
iamous.  He  was  a  Carman  renegade, 
said  to  have  been  released  from  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Austrian  crown,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  brief  connection  with  M. 
Kossuth.  This  ardent  student  appears 
to  have  pursued  his  studies  with  such 
energy  after  his  nomination  as  army  in- 
terpreter, that  several  of  his-  most  impor- 
tant manuscripts  were  found  in  the  carriage 
of  Prince  Menschikoff,  when  that  vehicle  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  army.  These 
valuable  compositions,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  have  occasioned  that  scientific 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  our  commander-in-chief 
which  they  were  probably  designed  to  arouse, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  sage  haa  formed  an- 
other in  the  melancholy  ca^ogue  of  learned 
martyrs  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their 
erudition. 

Some  of  the  rest  of  our  interpreters  are 
wise  scholars,  vrliose  qualifications  were  long 
the  theme  of  the  various  distinguished  visitors 
who  have  from  time  to  time  enioyed  their 
conversation  while  transacting  business  at 
the  splendid  bazaars  of  Constantinople,  or 
wanderuiffover  the  mighty  structure  of  St. 
Sophia.  These  remarkable  men,  long  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  various  great  Perote 
hotela  appear  to  have  been    miraculously 


inspired  wiili  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
interpret  for  our  armies ;  and  if  they  have 
now  and  then  made  some  mirtakes,  the 
candid  inquirer  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked 
that  many  of  the  most  distinguiBhed  cousin- 
ocracy  of  En^^lsnd,  who  have  recently  arrived 
in  Turkey  with  startling  Oriental  reputation, 
have  also  frequently  been  staggerea  by  the 
singular  difference  which  exists  betwe^i  the 
Turkish  which  astounds  Belgravia,  and  that 
which  is  unaccountably  spoken  by  tibe 
Turks. 

Let  OS  cast  the  enraptured  glance  of  obeer- 
yation  over  the  whole  of  tluit  vast  empire 
which  belongs  to  Britain,  and  over  which  the 
luminary  of  di^  never  ceases  to  cast  its  beams, 
and  we  shall  find  similar  cause  for  patriotic 
pride.  Our  public  servants,  like  the  poets  de- 
scribed by  their  great  Boman  contemporary, 
are  born,  not  made.  True  we  have  no  college 
for  the  study  of  oriental  languages  like  the 
dull  Austrians ;  but,  lo !  a  race  of  prodigies 
come  to  aid  us  as  by  miraculous  intezposifeion 
in  the  hour  of  need. 

In  taking  leave,  therefore,  of  any  voung 
gentleman  who  has  recently  entered  her 
Migesty's  service,  and  who  may  chance  to 
cast  an  eye  on  this  little  eulogy  of  our  inatir 
tutions,  let  me  affectionately  warn  him  to 
avoid  endeavouring  to  qualify  himself  by  any 
vnlffar  ai*ts,  for  promotion.  Long  studies 
zea^  energy,  the  genius  which  is  only  the 
fruit  of  thoughtful  and  patient  labour,  will 
inevitably  stand  in  his  way.  Let  him  rather 
seek  to  enter  the  great  British  coosinocracj 
by  marriage  if  he  really  wish  to  get  on. 
Let  him  resolutely  and  perseverin^y  ad- 
dress himself  to  flnuning  the  affections 
of  some  good  old  Whig  fiunilv,  and  all 
these  things  will  be  given  to  mm.  If  I 
wished  to  offer  an  example  more  strikii^ 
than  another,  I  would  point  out  (he  emphatic 
warning  afforded  by  tue  fate  of  those  siiiy 
fellows  who  have  applied  themselves  ibr 
years  to  the  study  of  oriental  languages  at 
her  Majesty's  embassy  at  Constantino- 
ple. They  appear  to  have  entertained  the 
ridiculous  idea  that  such  course  of  a^ 
plication  would  further  their  advanoemeot 
in  life! 


On  Thnndaj.  the  Fouiteenth  of  December,  wf  U  be  pabUabe^  friee 
ThreepcBce^  or  Stampwl  for  Foot,  Fowpeoo^ 
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THE  LOST  ARCTIC  VOYAGERS. 

Wb  hare  received  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Dr.  Rae.  It  can  have  no 
better  commendation  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  than  the  mention  of  his  name  :— 

Observing,  in  the  numbers  of  this  journal 
dated  the  second  and  ninth  of  this  month,  a 
very  ably-written  article  on  the  lost  Arctic 
voyagers,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  ill-&ted 
party  did  not  die  of  starvation,  but  were 
murdered  by  the  Esquimaux ;  and  conse- 
quently that  they  were  not  driven  to  the  last 
dread  alternative  as  a  means  of  protractii^ 
fife,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
support  of  my  information  on  tMs  painful  sub- 
ject—information received  by  me  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  not  one  material  point  of 
which  was  published  to  the  world  without 
xny  having  some  good  reason  to  support  it. 

jBlrst,  as  regard  my  interpreter.  To  com- 
pare either  Augustus  or  Ouligback  (who 
accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir  John 
ifiohardson  in  their  overland  journeys)  with 
Willhua  Ouligbadc,  my  interpreter,  would  be 
very  un&ir  to  the  latter.  Neither  of  the 
first  two  could  make  themselves  understood 
in  ike  English  kuu^uage.  and  did  not  very  per^ 
feetly  oomprehendthe  oialect  of  the  natives  of 
the  coast  westward  of  the  Coppermine  River. 

Williun  Ouligback  speaks  JSnglish  fluently ; 
and,  perhaps,  more  correctlv  Uian  one  half  of 
^e  lower  classes  in  Ikigland  or  Scotland. 

As  I  could  not,  from  my  icnorance  of 
the  Esquimaux  tongue,  test  WiOiam  Ouliff^ 
back's  qualifications,  I  resorted  to  the  omy 
means  of  doing  so  I  possessed.  There  is 
an  old  servant  of  the  company  at  ChurchiD, 
an  honesty  trustworthy  man,  who  has  ac- 
quired a  very  fair  knowledge  of  both  the 
Esquimaux  onaracter  and  uie  Esquimaux 
language.  This  man  informed  me  that  young 
Oufigback  could  be  perfectly  relied  on ;  that 
he  would  tell  the  Esquimaux  exactlv  what 
was  said,  and  give  the  Esquimaux  reply  with 
equal  correctness;  that  when  he  had  any 
personal  object  to  gain,  he  would  not  scruple 
to  tell  a  fSdsehood  to  attain  it  but  in  such  a 
case  ike  untruth  was  easily  discovered  by  a 
little  cross-questioning.  This  description  I 
found  perfectly  true. 


Again :  the  natives  of  Repulse  Bay  speak 
precisely  the  same  language  as  those  of 
Churchill,  where  young  Ouligback  was 
brought  up. 

The  objection  offered  that  my  information 
was  received  second-hand,  I  consider  much 
in  favour  of  its  correctness.  Had  it  been 
obtained  from  the  natives  who  had  seen  the 
dead  bodies  of  our  countrymen,  I  should  have 
doubted  all  they  told  me,  however  plausible 
their  tale  might  have  appeared  ;  because  bad 
they,  as  they  usually  do,  deposited  any  pro- 
perty under  stones  in  the  neighbourhood, 
tliey  would  have  had  a  very  excellent  cause 
for  attempting  to  mislead  me. 

That  nmety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  inter- 
preters are  under  a  strong  temptation 
to  exaggerate,  may  be  true.  If  so,  my 
interpreter  is  the  exception,  as  he  did  not 
like  to  talk  more  than  he  could  possibly 
help.  No  doubt  had  I  offered  him  a  pre- 
mium for  using  his  tongue  freely  he  might 
have  done  so ;  but  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  of  a  reward  was  held  out. 

It  is  said  that  part  of  the  information 
r^;arding  cannibalism  was  conveyed  to  me 
by  gestures.  This  is  another  palpable  mis- 
take, which  is  likely  to  mislead.  I  sta^ 
in  one  of  my  letters  to  the  Times  that  the 
natives  had  preceded  me  to  Repulse  Bay; 
and,  by  signs,  had  made  my  men  left  in 
charge  of  the  property  there  ^one  of  whom 
spoke  a  word  of^  Esquimaux)  comprehend 
what  I  had  already  learnt  through  the 
interpreter. 

I  do  not  infer  that  the  officer  who  lay  upon 
his  double-barrelled  gun  defended  his  life  to 
the  last  against  ravenous  seamen;  but  that 
he  was  a  brave,  cool  man,  in  the  fall  posses- 
sion of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last ;  that 
he  lay  down  in  this  position  as  a  precaution, 
and,  alas  !  was  never  able  to  rise  again  ;  and 
that  he  was  among  the  last,  if  not  the  very 
last,  of  the  survivors. 

The  question  is  asked,  was  there  any  fuel 
in  that  desolate  place  for  cooking  the  con- 
tents of  the  kettles  ?  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  to  the  Times  how  fuel 
might  have  been  obtained.  I  shall  repeat 
my  opinion  with  additions :  — ^When  the 
Esquimaux  were  talking  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  men,  boats, 
tents,  &C.,  several  of  them  remarked  that 
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it  was  curious  no  sledges  were  found  at 
the  place.  I  replied  that  the  boat  was 
likely  fitted  with  sledge-runuers  that  screwed 
OQ  to  it  The  Datives  answered^  that  sledges 
were  noticed  with  the  party  of  whites 
when  alive,  and  that  their  tracks  on  the  ice 
and  snow  were  seen  near  the  place  where 
the  bodies  were  found.  My  answer  then 
was,  That  they  must  have  burnt  them  for 
fuel ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  bat  that  the  kegs 
or  cases  containing  the  ball  and  shot  must 
have  shared  the  same  fate. 

Had  there  been  no  bears  thereabouts  to 
mutilatethose  bodies — ^DOwolves,no  foxes?  is 
asked;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  fixHn  in- 
stinct, neither  bears, wolves,  norfoxes,nor  that 
more  ravenous  of  all,  the  glutton  or  wolverine, 
unless  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  will  touch 
a  dead  hunuua  body  ;  and  the  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  near  the  Arctic  sea  are  seldom 
driven  to  that  extremity. 

Quoting  again  from  the  article  on  the  lost 
Arctic  voyagers.  "  LasUy,  no  man  can  with 
any  show  of  reason  undertake  to  affirm  that 
the  sad  remnant  of  Franklia's  gallant  band 
were  not  set  upon  and  slain  by  the  Esqui- 
maux themselves  1 " 

This  is  a  question  which  like  many 
others  is  much  more  easily  asked  than 
answered;  yet  I  will  give  my  reasons 
for  not  thinking^  even  for  a  moment, 
that  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  bravest 
cla;is  of  one  of  the  bravest  nations  in  the 
world,  even  when  reduced  to  the  most 
wretched  condition,  and  having  firearms  and 
ammunition  in  l^ir  hands,  could  be 
overcome  by  a  party  of  savages  equal  in 
number  to  themselves.  I  say  equal  in  num- 
ber, because  the  Esquimaux  to  me  eastward 
of  the  Coppermine,  seldom^  if  ever,  collect 
together  in  greater  force  than  thirty  men, 
oii^Dg  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  subsistence.  When  Sir  John  Boss 
wintered  three  years  in  Prince  Begent's 
Inlet,  the  very  tribe  of  Esquimaux  who 
saw  Sir  John  Franklin's  piu*ty  were 
constantly  or  almost  constantly  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  several  springs  he 
passed  there,  parties  of  his  men  were  travel- 
Ung  in  various  directions ;  yet  no  violence  was 
offered  to  thenv  although  there  was  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  be  sained  by  the  savages 
in  obtaining  poesesuon  of  the  vessels  and  their 
contents. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eix-seven 
I  and  a  party  of  twelve  persons  wintered  at 
Bepulse  Bay.  In  the  spring  my  men  were 
divided  and  scattered  in  all  directions;  yet 
no  violence  was  offered^  although  we  were 
surrounded  by  native  funilies,  among  whom 
there  were  at  least  thirty  men.  By  murder- 
ing us  they  would  have  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  boats  and  a  quantity  of  cutlery 
of  great  value  to  them.  In  the  same  spring, 
when  perfectly  alone  and  unarmed,  except 
with  a  common  clasp  knife,  which  could 
have  been  of  no  use,  I  met  on  the  ice  four 


Esquimaux  armed  with  spear  and  bow  and 
arrow.  I  went  up  to  them,  made  them 
shake  hands ;  and,  after  exchanging  a  iew 
words  ancl  ligas,  left  them.  In  this  case 
DO  violence  was  used  ;  although  I  had  a 
box  of  astronomical  instrtiments  on  my  back, 
which  might  have  excited  their  cupidity. 
Last  spring}  I»  with  seven  men,  was  almost 
in  constant  communication  with  a  party 
four  times  our  number.  The  savages 
made  no  attempt  to  harm  us.  Yet  wood, 
saws,  daggers,  and  knives  were  extremely 
scarce  with  them,  and  by  ^tting  possession 
of  our  boat,  its  masts  and  oars,  and  t^e 
remainder  of  our  property,  they  would  have 
been  independent  for  years. 

What  appears  to  me  the  most  conclusive 
reason  for  believing  the  Esquimaux  report,  ia 
this :  the  natives  of  Bepulse  Bay,  although 
they  visit  and  communicate  for  mutnal  ^ 
vantage  with  those  further  west,  both  dislike 
and  fear  their  neighbours,  and  not  without 
cause;  as  they  have  behaved  treacherously 
to  them  on  one  or  two  occasionfl.  So 
faiT  do  thev  carry  this  dislike,  that  iheiy 
endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  th^  power, 
to  stimulate  me  to  shoot  several  visitors  to 
Bepulse  Bay,  &om  Felly  Bay,  and  from  near 
Sir  John  Boss's  wintevmg  station  in  Prince 
BegenVs  Inlet 

Now,  is  it  likely  that^  had  they  possessed 
such  a  powerful  argument  to  excite--«iB  thej 
expected  to  do — my  anger  and  revenge  as  the 
murder  of  my  countrym^a,  wowdd  they  not 
have  made  use  of  it  hy  acquainting  me  with 
the  whole  circumstances,  if  they  had  any  sudi 
to  report? 

Again,  what  possible  motive  conld  the 
Esquimaux  have  for  inventing  such  an  awfiil 
tale  as  that  which  appeared  in  my  report  to 
the  secretary  of  Ihe  Adndralty.  Alas  1  these 
poor  people  know  too  well  what  starvation  is, 
m  its  utmost  extremes,  to  be  ndstaken  <»i 
such  a  point  Although  these  uneducated 
savages — ^who  seem,  to  be  looked  upon  by 
those  who  know  them  not,  as  little  better 
than  brutes — resort  to  the  "  last  resource  '* 
<Mily  when  driven  to  it  by  the  most  dire 
necessity.  They  will  starve  for  days  before 
they  will  even  sacrifice  their,  dogs  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  their  aj^tites. 

One  or  two  facts  are  worth  a  hundred 
theories  on  any  subject.  On  meeting  some 
old  acquaintances  among  the  natives  at 
Bepulse  Bay,  last  spring,  I  naturally  enquired 
about  others  that  I  had  seen  there  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-six  and  forty-seven. 
The  reply  was,  that  many  of  them  had  died 
of  starvation  since  I  left,  and  some  from  & 
disease  whidi,  by  description,  resembled  in- 
fluenza. Among  the  party  that  died  oC 
starvation  was  one  man  whom  I  well  knew 
— Shi-makeck — and  for  whom  I  enquired  by- 
name. I  learnt  that  this  man,  rather  thaa 
endure  the  terrible  spectacle  of  his  <^ildreA 
pining  away  in  his  presence,  went  out  and 
strangled   himselfl     Another,  equally  well. 
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known  to  me,  being  unable,  I  suppose,  to 
support  the  pangs  of  hunger,  stripped 
off  his  clothes,  and  exposed  himself  to 
cold,  until  he  was  frozen  to  death.  In 
several  instances,  on  this  occasion,  can* 
nibalism  had  been  resorted  to,  and  two 
women  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  had 
recourse  to  this  "  last  resource."  It  may  be, 
I  have  only  the  words  of"  babbling  and  fialse 
savages  who  are,  without  exception,  in  heart, 
covetous,  treacherous^  and  cruel,"  in  support 
of  what  I  say. 

Let  us  enquire  slightly  into  that  want  of 
truthfulness  so  frequenUy  and  indiscrimi* 
aately  charged  against  savages  in  general, 
and  the  Esquimaux  in  particular  : — When 
that  moat  distinguished  of  Arctic  navi- 
|ators  —  Sir  Edward  Parry  —  wintered  at 
Winter  Island,  not  Winter  Harbour,  and  at 
Igloolik,  in  the  Straits  of  the  Fury  and 
Heda,  he  met  many  of  the  very  tribe  oi* 
i^uimaux  that  I  saw  at  Repulse  Bay. 
From  these  Sir  Edward  received  information 
^d  tracings  of  the  coast  west  of  Melville 
Peninsula,  surrounding  a  bay  named  by  the 
natives — Akkoolee. 

This  Esquimaux  tracing  or  delineation  of 
coast  was  entered  in  the  charts  in  dotted 
lines,  until  my  suirvey  of  eighteen  hundred 
And  forty-seven  showed  th&t,  in  all  material 
points,  the  accounts  given  by  the  natives 
were  pei-fectly  correct.  When  Sir  John  Boss 
wintered  three  years  in  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  the  natives  drew  charts  of  the  coast 
L'ne  to  the  southward  of  his  position,  and 
informed  him  that,  in  that  direction,  there 
was  no  water  communication  leading  to  the 
western  sea. 

Sir  John  Ross*s  statements,  founded  on 
those  of  the  natives  were  not  believed  at  the 
Admiralty,  nor  my  own,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  although  /  saw  the  land  ail 
the  way,  and  in  which  1  was  supported  by 
Ksquimaux  information.  The  authorities  at 
the  Admiralty  would  still  have  Boothia  an 
Island.  Last  spring  I  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  correctness  of  my 
former  report,  and  consequently  the  truthful' 
&ess  of  the  Esquimaux ;  for,  where  parties  of 
high  standing  at  home  would  insist  on  having 
nothing  but  salt  water,  I  travelled  over  a 
neck  ofland  or  isthmus  only  sixty  miles  broad. 

On  conversing  with  the  natives  about  the 
different  parties  of  whites,  and  the  ships  and 
boats  they  had  seen,  they  described  so  per- 
fectly the  ^rsonal  appearance  of  Sir  John 
Itoss  and  Sir  James  Boss — although  the  men 
spoken  with  had  not  seen  these  gentlemen*- 
tbat  any  one  acquainted  with  these  officers 
could  have  recognised  them.  The  natives  on 
one  point  set  me  right,  when  they  thought  I 
had  nmde  a  mistake.  I  told  them  that  the 
two  chiefs  (Sir  J.  and  Sir  J.>  C.  Boss)  and 
their  men  had  all  got  home  safe  to  their  own 
country.  They  immediately  remarked, "  that 
this  was  not  true,  for  som^  of  the  men  had 
died  at  the  place  where  the  vessel  was  lefu" 


I,  of  course,  alluded  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  party  who  had  got  away  from  Begent's 
Inlet  in  safety.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  circumstance  occurred  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  consequently  is  an  instance  of 
correctness  of  memory  and  truthfulness  that 
would  be  considered  siu-prising  among  people 
in  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation. 

The  peculiwnties  of  the  Great  Fish  Biver, 
and  of  the  coast  near  its  mouth,  has  been  so 
minutely  described  by  Sir  Greorge  Back,  and 
so  beautifully  illustrated  by  his  adnurable 
drawings^  that  they  can  easily  be  understood 
by  any  one.  The  Esquimaux  details  on  this 
subject  agreed  perfectly  with  those  of  Sir 
George  Back :  the  river  was  described  as  full 
of  falL  and  rapids^  and  that  many  Esquimaux 
dwelt  on  or  near  its  banks.  They  described 
the  land  about  a  long  day*s  journey  (which, 
with  dogs  and  sledges,  is  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  miles)  to  the  north-west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  as  low  and  fiat,  without 
hills  of  any  kind,  agreeing  in  every  particular 
with  the  descriptions  of  Sir  George  Back  and 
Simpscm. 

They  told  me  that  the  top  of  the  cairn 
erected  by  Dease  and  Simpson  at  the  Castor 
and  Pollux  Biver  had  fallen  down.  This  I 
found  to  be  true  ;  and  afterwards,  on  asking 
them  in  which  direction  it  had  fallen,  they 
said  towards  the  east.  True  a^ain.  I  showed 
two  men,  who  said  they  had  been  along  the 
coast  which  I  had  traced,  my  rough  draft  of 
a  chart.  They  immediately  comprehended 
the  whole;  examined  and  reoo^ised  the 
several  points,  islands,  &c.,  laid  down  upon 
it ;  gave  n^  their  Esquimaux  names,  showed 
me  where  they  had  had  "  caches  ; "  which  I 
actually  saw. 

Another  Esquimaux,  on  learning  that  we 
had  opened  a  "  cache,"  in  which  we  found  a 
number  of  wings  and  heads  of  geese  which 
had  lain  long  there,  and  were  perfectly  de- 
nuded of  lesh,  said  that  tlie  '* cache'' 
belonged  to  him.  Thinking  that  he  was 
stating  a  falsehood  so  as  to  obtain  s<»ne 
rewf^  for  having  interfered  with  his  pro- 
perty, I  produced  my  chart,  and  told  him  to 
show  me  the  island,  amon^  a  number  of 
similar  ones  all  small,  on  which  his  '^  cache" 
was ;  he,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
pointed  to  the  right  island. 

Having  dwelt  thus  much  on  tiie  trust- 
worthiness  of  the  Esquimaux,  I  shall  next 
touch  on  their  disposition  and  aptitude  to 
falsehood;  but  this  I  must  defer  for  the 
present 

We  will  merely  append,  as  a  commentary 
on  tiie  opinion  of  our  esteemed  frieno, 
Dr.  Bab,  relative  to  the  probabilities  of  the 
Esquimaux  besetting  a  forlorn  and  weak 
party,  the  speciality  of  whose  condition  that 
people  are  quite  shrewd  enough  to  have  per- 
ceived ;  an  extract  from  Sir  John  Barrow's 
account  of  Franklin's  and  Bichardson's  seoond 
journey :— 
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^'  Thus  far  all  went  on  well ;  but  an  acci- 
dent happened  while  the  crowd  was  pressing 
round  the  boats,  which  was  productive  of 
unforeseen  and  very  annoying  consequences  : 

"  *  A  kaiyack  being  overset  by  one  of  the 
Lion's  oars,  its  owner  was  plunged  into  the 
water  with  his  head  in  the  mud,  and  appa- 
rently in  danger  of  being  drowned.  We 
instantly  extricated  him  from  his  unpleasant 
situation,  and  took  him  into  the  boat  until 
the  water  could  be  tlirown  out  of  his 
kaiyack;  and  Augustus,  seeing  him  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  wrapped  him  up  in  his  own 
great  coat.  At  first  he  was  exceedin^^ 
angry,  but  soon  became  reconciled  to  his 
situation;  and,  looking  about,  discovered  that 
we  had  many  bales,  and  other  articles  in  the 
boat,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the 
people  in  the  kaiyacks,  by  the  coverings 
oeing  carefully  spread  over  alL  He  soon 
b^an  ta  ask  for  everything  he  saw,  and 
expressed  much  displeasure  on  our  refusing 
to  oomplv  with  his  demands;  he  also,  we 
afterwiutis  learned,  excited  the  cupidity  of 
others  by  his  account  of  the  inexhaustible 
riches  in  the  lion,  and  several  of  the  younger 
men  endeavoured  to  get  into  both  our  boats, 
but  we  resisted  all  their  attempts.* 

''  They  continued,  however,  to  press,  and 
made  many  efforts  to  get  into  the  boats, 
while  the  water  had  ebb^  so  far  that  it  was 
not  knee-deep  at  the  boats,  and  the  younger 
men,  waiting  in  crowds  around  them,  tried  to 
steal  everything  they  could  reach.  The  Be- 
liance  being  f^oat,  was  dragged  by  the 
crowd  towards  the  shore,  when  Fi*anklin 
directed  the  crew  of  the  Lion  f  which  was 
aground  and  immoveable)  to  endeavour  to 
fmlow  her,  but  the  boat  remained  fast  until 
the  Eaquimaux  lent  their  aid  and  dragged 
her  after  the  Beliance.  One  of  the  Lion's 
men  perceived  that  the  man  who  was  upset 
had  a  pistol  under  his  shirt,  which  it  was 
discovered  had  been  stolen  from  Lieutenant 
Back,  and  the  thief,  seeing  it  to  be  noticed, 
leaped  out  of  the  boat  and  joined  his  country- 
men, carrying  with  him  the  great  coat  which 
Augustus  had  lent  him. 

"  *  Two  of  the  most  powerful  men,  jumping 
on  board  at  the  same  time,  seized  me  by  the 
wi'ists  and  forced  me  to  sit  between  them ; 
and  as  I  shook  them  loose  two  or  three  times, 
a  third  Esquimaux  took  his  station  in  front 
to  catch  my  arm  whenever  I  attempted  to 
lift  my  gun,  or  the  broad  dagger  which  hung 
by  my  side.  The  whole  way  to  the  shore  they 
kept  repeating  the  word  *  tevma,'  beating 
gently  on  my  left  breast  with  their  hands, 
and  pressing  mine  against  their  bi-easts.  As 
we  neared  the  beach,  two  oomiaks,  full  of 
women,  arrived,  and  the  '  teymos '  and  voci- 
feration were  redoubled.  The  Beliance  was 
first  brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  Lion  close 
to  her  a  few  seconds  afterwards.  The  three 
men  who  held  me  now  leaped  ashore,  and 
those  who  remained  in  their  canoes,  taking 
"^hem  out  of  the  water,  carried  them  to  a 


little  distance.  A  numerous  party  then 
drawing  their  knives,  and  stripping  them- 
selves to  the  waist,  ran  to  the  l^liance,  and 
having  first  hauled  her  as  far  up  as  they 
could,  began  a  regular  pillage,  handing  the 
articles  to  the  women,  wno,  ranged  in  a  row 
behind,  ouickly  conveyed  them  out  of  sight* 

<*In  short,  after  a  furious  contest,  when 
knives  were  orandished  in  a  most  threatening 
manner,  several  of  the  men's  clothes  cut 
through,  and  the  buttons  of  others  torn  from 
their  coats.  Lieutenant  Back  ordered  his 
people  to  seize  and  level  their  muskets,  but 
not  to  fire  till  the  word  was  given.  This  had 
the  desired  effect,  the  whole  crowd  taking  to 
their  heels  and  hiding  themselves  behind  the 
drift-timber  on  the  b^ach.  Captain  Franklin 
still  thought  it  best  to  temporise  so  long  as 
the  boats  were  lying  aground,  for  armed  as 
the  Esquimaux  were  with  long  knives,  bows, 
arrows,  and  spears,  fire-arms  could  not  have 
been  used  with  advantage  against  so  numerous 
a  host ;  Franklin,  indeed,  sUtes  his  convic- 
tion, 'considering  the  state  of  excitement  to 
which  they  had  woii:ed  themselves,  that  the 
first  blood  which  his  party  mi^ht  unfor- 
tunately have  shed,  trould  instamy  have  htcn 
revenged  hy  the  sacrtjlce  of  all  their  lives,' 

''As  soon  as  the  boats  were  afloat  and 
making  to  a  secure  anchorage,  seven  or  eight 
of  the  natives  walked  along  the  beach,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  Augustus,  and 
invited  him  to  a  conference  on  shore,  *  I  was 
unwilling  to  let  him  go,'  says  Franklin,  *  but 
the  brave  little  fellow  entreated  so  eiamestly 
that  I  would  suffer  him  to  land  and  reprove 
the  Esquimaux  for  their  conduct,  that  I  at 
length  consented.'  On  his  return,  being  de- 
sired to  tell  what  he  had  said  to  them,  '  he 
had  told  them,'  he  said — 

" '  Your  conduct  has  been  very  bad,  and 
unlike  that  of  all  other  Esquimaux.  Some  of 
vou  even  stole  from  me,  your  countryman ; 
but  that  I  do  not  mind, — I  only  regret  that 
you  should  have  treated  in  this  violent 
manner  the  white  people,  who  came  solely  to 
do  you  kindness.  My  tribe  were  in  the  same 
unhappy  state  in  which  you  now  are,  before 
the  white  people  came  to  Churchill,  but  at 
present  they  are  supplied  with  everything 
they  need,  and  you  see  that  I  am  wefi 
cloUied ;  I  get  all  that  I  want,  and  am  very 
comfortable.  You  cannot  expect,  after  the 
transactions  of  this  day,  that  these  people 
will  ever  bring  goods  to  your  country  again, 
unless  you  show  your  contrition  by  restoring 
the  stolen  goods.  The  white  people  love  the 
Esquimaux,  and  wish  to  show  them  the  same 
kindness  that  they  bestow  upon  the  Lidians. 
Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  ana  suppose  they  are 
afraid  of  you;  I  tell  you  they  are  not ;  and 
that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  their  humanity 
that  many  of  you  were  not  killed  to-day;  for 
they  have  all  guns,  with  which  they  can 
destroy  you  either  when  near  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  also  haye  a  gun,  and  can  assure 
yon,  that  if  a  white  man  had  fallen,  I  would 
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have  been  the  first  to  have  revenged  his 
death.' 

**  The  language  of  course  is  that  of  Frank- 
lin, who  however  gives  it  as  the  purport  of 
Augustus's  speech,  and  adds,  *  his  veracity  is 
beyond  all  question  with  the  party.'  *We 
could  perceive,'  says  Franklin,  *  by  the  shouts 
of  applause,  with  which  they  filled  the  pauses 
in  his  language,  that  they  assented  to  his 
arguments; '  [that  is,  to  his  representation  of 
the  superior  power  of  those  white  men] ;  *  and 
he  tola  us  they  had  expressed  great  sorrow 
for  having  given  so  much  cause  of  offence.' 
He  said,  moreover,  that  they  pleaded  igno- 
rance, having  never  before  seen  white  men  ; 
that  they  had  seen  so  many  fine  things 
entirely  new  to  them,  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  stealing ;  thev  pro- 
mised never  to  do  the  like  again  ;  and  gave 
a  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  restoring  the 
articles  that  had  been  stolen.  And  thus 
in  an  amicable  manner  was  the  afi^y  con- 
cluded." 
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BsADER,  were  you  ever  in — ^I  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  expressmg  the  word.  Four  little 
letters  would  serve  my  turn  ;  but  I  dare  not 
— ^this  being  above  all  for  Household  eyes — 
write  them  down.  I  might  say  TophetL 
Hades,  the  place  that  is.  said  to  be  puived 
with  good  intentions,  the  locality  where  old 
maids  lead  specimens  of  the  simloos  race, 
Purgatory,  L'lnfemo,  Tartarus ;  the  debate- 
able  laud  where  Telemachus  ^under  the 
guidance  of  good  Archbishop  F6nelon,  taking '  offering. 


London  bankers — ^thoae  po<^t -books  fall  of 
artful  pockets — sweetly  smelling  pouches-^ 
for  gold,  silver,  or  notes,  that  suggest  inex- 
haustible riches ;  and  that  a  man  must  buy 
if  he  have  money,  and  very  often  does  buy, 
being  without,  but  hoping  to  have  some.  I 
have  such  a  pocket-book  to  this  day.  It  is 
old,  greasy,  flabby,  white  at  the  edges  now ; 
but  it  burst  with  banknotes  once— yea,  burst 
— ^the  strap  flying  one  way  and  the  clasp  the 
other;  and  on  its  ass-skin  opening  pages 
were  memoranda  of  the  variations  of  the 
funds.  There  in  the  distance  is  Lothbury, 
whose  very  name  is  redolent  of  bullion — ^the 
dwelling-place  of  the  golden  Jones  and  the 
Lloyds  made  of  money;  of  auriferous  gold- 
heavers  in  dusky  counting-houses,  who  shovel 
out  gold  and  weigh  sovereigns  until  their 
hands  become  clogged  and  clammy  with  the 
dirt  of  dross,  and  they  wash  them  perforce. 
There  is  the  &;reat  Mammon  Club,  the  ^took 
Exchange,  where  bulk  and  bears  in  white 
hats  and  cutaway  coats  are  now  frantic  about 
the  chances  of  the  Derby  favotirite,  and  ^e 
next  piffeon  match  at  the  Bed  House ;  now 
about  three  and  a  quarter  for  the  account 
and  Turkish  scrip;  now  about  a  ^little 
mare,"  name  unknown,  that  can  be  backed 
to  do  wonderful  things,  anywhere,  for  any 
amount  of  money ;  but  who  allow  no  one  to 
be  frantic  within  the  walls  of  their  dub 
under  a  subscription  of  ten  guineas  per 
annum;  tarring,  feathering,  flouring,  bon- 
neting, and  otherwise  dem(3ishing  aU  those 
who  dare  to  worship  Mammon  without  a 
proper  introduction  and  a  proper  burnt- 
All  Bartholomew  Lane  smells  of 


the  pseudonym  of  Mentor)  went  to  seek  for  money.  Orange  tawny  canvas  bags;  escorted 
Ulysses;  all  sorts  of  things;  but,  none  of  them  Pick  ford  vans  with  bullion  for    the    bank 


would  come  up  in  terseness  and  compre- 
hensiveness to  the  name  the  place  is  really 
called  by,  and  which  it  is  really  like. 

Header,  were  you  ever  in  Bartholomew 
Lane  in  the  city  of  London.  There  is  the 
wall  of  the  Bank  of  England;  there  the 
Botunda  with  those  pleasant  swing  doors 
that  with  their  "out"  aoid  "in"  seem  to  bear 
the  converse  of  Dante's  immortal  inscrip- 
tion ;  for  who  enters  there  takes  Hope  along 
with  him — ^the  hope  of  the  residuary  legatee, 
and  the  executor,  and  the  dividend  warrant 
bearer,  and  the  government  annuitant.  There 
are  the  men  who  sell  the  dog-collars ;  the 
badly  painted,  well  varnished  pictures  (did 
ever  anybody  buy  one  of  those  pictures,  sare 
perhaps  a  mad  heir,  frantic  with  the  vanity 
of  youthful  blood  to  spend  the  old  miser  his 
grandfather's  savings,  and  by  misuse  to 
poison  good  ?) ;  the  spurious  bronze  sixpenny 
popguns ;  and  the  German  silver  pencil  cases, 
l^ere,  above  all  are  sold  those  marvellous 
pocket-books,  with  metallic  pa^es,  everlasting 
pencils,  elastic  straps,  snap-locKs,  almanacs  of 
the  month,  tables  of  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  the  tides,  the  price  of  stamps,  com- 
pound interest,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  birth- 
days of  the  Boyal  Family,  and  the  list  of 


cellars  ;  common-looking  packing-cases  full 
of  ingots  that  might  turn  Bet^ial  Green 
into  Belgravia;  bankers'  clerks  with  huge 
pocket-books  seeured  by  iron  chains  round 
their  bodies,  holdine  bills  and  cheques  for 
thousands;  stockbrokers,  billbrokers,  share- 
brokers,  money-brokers'  offices ;  greasy  men 
selling  Birmingham  sovereigns  for  a  penny  a 
piece  (and  a  wager,  of  course);  auctioneers, 
at  the  great  roaring  mart,  knocking  down 
advowsons  and  cures  of  souls  to  the  highest 
bidder  :  there  is  gold  everywhere  in  podkets, 
hearts,  minds,  souls,  and  strengths — gold, 
"bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold" — gold 
for  bad  and  gold  for  good,— 
**  Molten,  gntven,  hftmmer'd  and  roll'd|— 

Hetyy  to  get,  and  light  to  bold^ 

Now  stamped  with  iLe  image  of  Good  Queen  Beta, 

And  now  with  Bloodjr  Qaeen  Marj." 

But  how  about  the  place  I  did  not  care  to 
name  ?  This.  Little  reck  the  white-neck- 
clothed  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
so  demure,  so  smug,  so  unimpeachable  in 
umbrella ;  the  old  ladies  in  their  gray  shawls 
and  coal-scuttle  bonnets;  the  young  spend- 
thrifts flushed  with  the  announcement  of  so 
much  money  standing  in  their  names  in 
Consols,  and  eager  to  lind  brokers  to  sell  out 
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far  them ;  the  aBomalons  weU-dreased, 
watch-duiined,  cleftn-sbATcn  ekes,  who  Beem 
to  make  it  a  pretext  of  having  "busi- 
nefis  in  the  city''  to  consome  bowls  of 
gpnp  at  the  Cock  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
or  sandwioheg  and  sherry  at  Garcaway's  ; — 
little  do  these  harmless  votaries  of  Mammon 
reck  of  the  ezisteiioe  of  ti  salphureous  eab- 
terranean  in  the  vicinity,  where  Maonnon 
strips  off  his  gold-laced  coat  and  cocked  hat ; 
aenos  Dei  Gratis  packing ;  and  pats  on  his 
proper  livery  of  horns  and  hoofs  and  a  tail ; 
where  the  innocuons  veal  pie  in  Birch  the  pas- 
trycook^ window  in  Comhill  easts  off  its 
crust — has  four  legs,  horns,  and  a  yellow 
coat,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal — ^tiie  Golden 
Calf--in — the  |dace  I  wont  meistion  to  ears 
polite. 

Under  Capel  Court,  where  tiyalame  ducks, 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  ruiaed  stook- 
brc^cers  horer,  like  phantoms,  on  the  banks  | 
of  the  Styx  with  no  hal^nny  to  pay  th^ 
ferry-boat  over,  there  is  a  staircaso--£Mil, 
stony,  nrecipitons  and  dark— like  oLe  in  a 
8tation4ioase  or  the  poer  side  of  a  debtors' 
prison.  S«4h  establuhments  have  no  mono- 
poly of  underground  staircases  like  these 
that  lead  from  life  and  liberty  toeqoalor, 
misery,  and  captivl^.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  there  is  a  board  that  some  misan- 
thropic brewer  has  cast  into  the  pit  (hoping  to 
find  it  eventually),  relative  to  entire  porter 
and  sparkling  ales.  Placards  also,  telBng  of 
wines  and  sinrits,  are  as  distinct  as  the 
gloominess  of  a  pUee  rivalling  a  ceal-eellar  in 
obscurity  and  a  bear^it  in  savagery,  will 
allow  them  to  be.  This  place  is  a  publio- 
house  and  ^-  well,  let  us  comprcmiise  the 
matter,  and  call  it  Hade& 

You  have  very  little  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing what  the  ^ce  is  like  inside.  You  only 
know  that  it  w  dark  and  foil  of  smoke  and 
men.  Walls,  bar,  diairs,  tables,  drinking- 
vessels  must  be  of  little  account  wh^i  "the 
noblest  study  of  mankind— being,  as  it  is  well 
known,  man — man,  compasses  you  round 
about,  a  smoking,  drilling,  whiskered, 
hoarse,  squabbling,  shrieking  crowd.  Here 
a  boastful  buck,  all  rings  and  rags.  Here 
rags  in  their  unadulterated  condition,  but 
laced  with  grease  and  slashed  with  prospec- 
tuses and  slmre-listB.  Here  roguery,  in  luck, 
with  clothes  all  too  new,  and  that  will  be- 
come old  before  their  time,  acting  the  cheap 
Amphytrion  in  beer  and  pipes.  Here  car- 
casses without  gibbets  and  gibbets  without 
carcasses  looking  hungrily  upon  l^ose  who 
feed.  Here  utter  broken-down  misery : 
hunger  thiUi  was  once  well-fed — that  has  lent 
to  many,  but  is  ashatmed  to  borrow ;  perfect 
poverty  that  has  no  game  up— no  little  caper 
— that  is  not  fly  to  anything— 4;hat  has  no 
irons  in  ^e  fire — that  knows  no  parties — that 
can  put  you  up  to  no  first-rate  moves — that 
is  not  waiting  ftw  a  chance  or  to  see  its  way. 
or  something  to  turn  up,  but  k  only  too  glad 

^•varm  itself  at  an  eleemosynary  fire,  and 


inhale  the  fumes  of  other  men's  tobacco,  and 
wrap  i  tself  as  in  a  garment  with  th  e  steam  of  the 
fiiea  onions  of  the  more  prosperous,  imd  brood 
miietly  in  a  oomer  of  ^his  Bartholomew  Lane 
Hades,  ever  remembering  that  it  is  a  beggar, 
and  that  it  was  onee  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

You  that  have  heard  of  oommerdal  manias^ 
and  that  they  are  periodical,  don't  believe  in 
their  transient  nature.  There  is  always  a 
Mania.  ^Koolation  never  lttll&  When  thou« 
sands  are  shy,  sixpence  halfpenny  ofkKsu 
Mammon  'tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
^>ecuIator.  Tbeare  is  always  something  up. 
Thus  in  this  Hades  when  railways  are  fiat, 
there  is  always  something  to  be  done  in  gold 
mines.  When  the  aurifsroos  veins  run  short, 
there  are  nice  littie  pickings  to  be  get  out  of 
amalgamated  commmies  for  the  ezploitatiost 
of  coal ;  stmte  of  which  are  always  found 
in  the  very  niek  of  time  somewhere  where 
they  were  never  heard  or  dreamed  of  before. 
Should  the  yield  of  the  black  diamond  prove 
unremunerative,  a  rich  vein  of  lead  is  sure  to 
turn  up  at  those  fiimousPynffwylly-Tuddyllyg 
mines  in  Wales,  where  lead  has  been  promis- 
ing lor  so  many  years,  and  has  swallowed  up 
so  many  thousand  pounds  in  red  gold,  and 
driven  so  many  Welsh  squires  to  madness, 
or  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Copper  (some- 
where between  Honolulu  and  Yaneouver% 
Iskud),  or  quicksilver  (anywhere  in  the 
Sou-west-by-eastem  latitudes)  «an  ecareely 
l^il  when  lead  is  scarce.  When  metaJs  ai« 
at  a  discount.  Land  Companies ;  Emigratioa 
Oompanies;  £ztra-£oonomieal  GsB  Compaq 
nies,  to  give  eooMumers  gaa  (in  their  owa 
pipes)  at  a  penny  ihrthing  per  thousand  feet ; 
Economical  Paneral  Con^nuHes— «  sluroud,  a 
leaden  coffin,  mutes  with  sUk  aearres,  ^ve% 
hatbands,  cake  and  wine,  and  a  :lombsioiie 
surmounted  by  a  beautifid  soul^itared  idle-* 
gory  of  the  three  Graces  inciting  the  trumpet 
of  Fame  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  domestic 
Virtues— ^  for  three  pound  tai;  Eoonomioai 
Hotel  Compuiies— beOB  free,  breakfests  gratk, 
wax  candles  for  nothing,  and  no  chai^  fisr 
waiters— Leem  Societies,  leadmg  any  uoount 
of  Bumey  on  personal  security  at  namiiuil 
rates  of  interest ;  .freehold  Land  and  Build* 
ing  Societies,  by  subscribing  to  which  (n» 
fims,  no  stoppages,  no  eotranee  money),  par- 
ties can  become  their  own  landlords— dweuing 
in  bouses  as  bi^  as  Count  Walewski*s  at  Albert 
G^ate,  and  wiuking  fifty  miles  per  diem,  if 
they  choose,  on  th^*  own  land-*^  the  short 
fflpace  of  three  months  from  day  of  tfirohnent ; 
Guarantee  Societies  for  eeoorinff  merehanla 
and  bankers  against  dishonest  dsvks,  land- 
lords firom  .non-iX«nt  paying  tenants,  sheq» 
from  the  rot,  pics  ^m  the  meaeles,  isit 
from  corns,  drunkards  from  red  noses,  and 
quiet,  country  parsonaffeslrom  onqie-oaisked 
burglars.  6uch,  and  hundreds  naore  suidi 
companies  -are  always  sontehow  in  the  madeet^ 
susceptible  of  being  quoted,  advertised,  ana 
bruited  about  in  JSUides.    Th»n  ere  alwayn 
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soffieient  of  tkese  evimesoeiit  specs  afloat  for 
appointments  to  be  made  between  dingy  men; 
for  pots  of  beer  to  be  ealkdfor  on  tbe  strength 
of;  for  letters  to  be  written  (on  tke  first  sheet 
of  the  half  quire  of  sleeky  post,  purchased  with 
borrowed  halfpence  &om  the  cheap  stationer 
^-he  who  also  sells  greengrocery  and  penny 
blacking — ^in  Stag's  Head  Ooort)  ;  for  the  pot 
boy  to  be  importuned  for  wafers  ;  for  a  Post- 
office  Directory  of  the  year  before  last  to  be 
in  immmise  request ;  for  postage-stamps  to 
be  desired  with  a  mad  unquenchable  (ofttimes 
hopdiess)  longing ;  for  pipes  to  be  lit,  and  the 
Ttnwonted  extravagance  of  another  screw  in- 
dulged in  ;  for  uoeombed  heads  to  be  brou^t 
in  close  contact;  lor  pens  to  be  anxiously 
bitten,  gnawed,  and  sucked ;  for  the  thick 
black  mad  at  ike  bottom  of  the  greasy, 
battered  inkstand  to  be  patiently  scraped 
up,  as  if  there  '  were  indeed  a  Pactolus 
at  the  bottom  ;  fcHr  intricate  cakulations 
to  be  made  with  scraps  of  chalk,  or  wet 
fingers  on  the  dinted  table — ^the  old,  old,  flat- 
teringly fidlacious  calculations  that  proTe 
with  such  lying  accuracy  that  where  there 
are  no  xiroceeds  the  profits  must  be  necessa- 
rily very  lazge  :  that  two  and  two  infidlibly 
make  five,  and  that  from  a  capital  of  nothing, 
interest  of  at  least  seventy  per  centum  per 
annum  must  immediately  accrue ;  for  those 
worn,  tattered,  dtsreoutable  old  pocket  books 
at  whose  existence  I  have  already  hinted  to  be 
xmboekled  and  disembowelled;  for  the  old 
dog's-eared  bundles  of  foolscap  to  be  dug  up 
fEwnihereoesdee  of  the  oldscarecrow  hat  with 
the  crape  round  it--theikat  that  certainly  holds, 
in  additien,  the  lamentable  ninepenny  cotton 
pocket4iaadkerehief  full  of  holes,  and  per- 
haps the  one  black  wocsted  fflove  witiiout 
finger^tops;  and  not  impossibly  the  three- 
pen'norm  of  boiled  beef  for  to^iiight's  supper ; 
Imt,  finally  the  "  party  "  to  be  waitedfbr— the 
party  who  has  money,  and  believes  in  l^e 
sdiwne ;  the  parly  who  is  seldom  punctual, 
and  sometimes  fails  altoge^er  in  k^ping  his 
appoiatmeiit — but  when  he  does  eome  pro- 
duces a  pfeasurable  sensation  in  Hades  by 
the  fligiht  of  his  dean  shirt,  unpatched  boots, 
nappy  hat  and  watchchain : — who  cries  out 
with  a  loud  confident  Yoiee,  '*  What  are  you 
drinking,  gentlemen  i  Beer!  Psha — have 
something  warm ;"  and  orders  the  something 
warm ;  and  throws  down  the  looad,  brave 
five  shilting  piece  to  pay  for  it ;  and,  withhis 
creaking  boote^  his  shining  jewellery,  and 
\ag  cigar-case  (to  say  nothmg  of  that  new 
aSk  umbvelks  which  did  it  belong  to  the 
speculator  in  the  blue  gobies  and  check 
trousers  opposite  would  be  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  safe  in  the  Times  office  in  Printing 
House  Square,  in  the  shi^  at  least,  of  a 
five  and  aixpenny  advertisement  of  the 
^Putativie  nephews  and  Cousinsrgerman 
Tontine  and  Mutual  i^ssurance  Company," 
provisioDally  registered),  infiises  unutterable 
euvy  of  geld  into  ra^ed  hunger  yonder, 
who    whispers   to   unquenched     thirst  his 


neighbour,  that  Tom  Letts  has  got  hold 
of  another  good  card,  and  what  a  lucky 
fellow  he  isJ 

Moons  and  stars,-  can  anything  equal  the 
possessed  state  of  mind  of  a  man  with  a 
sch^ne !  A  man  walks  about,  pulls  his  hair, 
talks  folly,  writes  nonsense,  makes  a  fool  of 
himself  about  a  fair  woman.  He  fSaJls  en- 
amoured of  a  picture,  an  opera  tune,  a  poem 
with  a  new  thought  in  it.  A  friend's  good- 
ness moves  him  quite  to  forget  his  own,  till 
the  friend  turns  out  a  rascal.  A  new  country, 
city,  house  may  engross  all  his  admiration, 
observation,  appreciation,  till  he  become  im- 
mensely bored ;  but  give  him  a  scheme — a 
project,  that  he  thinks  he  can  make  his 
fortune  l^.  Set  up  that  Golden  Calf  on  the 
altar  of  his  heart,  and  you  will  never  find 
him  writing  letters  to  the  Times  to  complain 
of  the  length  of  Mammon's  liturgy,  as  some 
short-brewed  Chiistians  do  of  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Twenty  full  services  a 
day  will  not  be  too  much  for  him.  As  he  walks' 
the  streets,  his  scheme  precedes  him  as  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud  and  fire  went  before  the  Israelites 
of  old.  When  he  reads  the  share  liit  in  the 
newspapers,  the  market  prices  of  his  com- 
pany stand  out  in  hi^h^est  altitude  of  relief 
and  quote  diemselves  m  letters  of  bumishea 
gold.  It  is  a  fine  day  in  November  when  hia 
scheme  is  at  premium;  it  freezes  in  July 
when  it  is  at  discount.  There  are  no  names 
in  the  Court  Guide  so  aristocratic  as  those 
in  his  committee  (with  power  to  add  to  their 
number).  He  envies  no  <me.  Kor  dukes 
their  eikied  chariots,  nor  bucks  in  the  parks 
their  hundred  guinea  hoi'ses,  nor  members  of 
clubs  their  Pall  MaU  palaces,  nor  M.P.'3 
their  seats  in  the  House ;  nor  peers  their 
robes,  nor  earls  their  yachts,  nor  mayors 
their  <^Muns,  nor  aldermen  their  turtle,  nor 
squires  their  broad  lands,  parks,  and  deer ; 
nor  judges  their  old  port ;  nor  college  dons 
their  c£ret  and  red  mullet;  nor  bankers 
their  parlours;  nor  old  ladies  their  divi- 
dends. All  these  things  and  more  will  be- 
loi^  to  him  when  his  scheme  pays.  The 
rainbow  waistcoats  in  the  shops  are  ticketed 
expressly  for  his  eye,  to  ^  themselves  on 
his  remembrance  tiU  the  project  succeeds, 
and  he  can  buy  them.  Mr.  Bennett  is  now 
manufacturing  gold  watches,  Mr.  Hoby  boots, 
Mr.  Sangster  jewelled  walking-sticks ;  Mr. 
Hart  is  new  painting  the  Trafalgar  at  Green- 
wich, redecoratinff  the  Collins  wood  room, 
and  bottling  milk  punch  by  tne  thousand 
dozen  ;  Messrs.  Hedges  and  Butkr  are  lay- 
ing down  Brunart's  champagne,  and  Johan- 
nisberger  ;  Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason  are 
importing  truffles,  p&t6-de-foie-^s,  Narbonne 
hon^,  Belgian  ortolans,  edible  birds'-nests, 
and  Russian  caviare;  Messrs.  Laurie  are  build- 
ing carriages  with  silver  axle-boxes,  and 
emblazoned  hammer-«loths ;  Messrs.  Day 
and  Scott  are  training  two  year-olds  at  New- 
market; all  expresSy  for  him  when  his 
scheme  comes  into  its  property,  and  he  has 
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twenty  thousand  pounds  to  spare  in  trifles. 
For  that  good  time  coming,  Mr.  Cubitt  is 
runningjup  a  few  nine-storied  houses  or  so 
down  Kensington  way ;    some  half  dozen 
members  of  parliament — all  staunch  conser- 
vatives  of  course,  as  befits  men  of  property — 
are  thinking  seriously  of  accepting  the  CShil- 
tem  Hundreds ;  and  two  or  three  peers  of  the 
realm  are    going  to   the    dogs  as    fast  as 
they  can,  in  order  to  be  sold  up,  and  their 
estates,  country  houses,  manorial  rights  dis- 
posed  of  (in  the  good  time)  to  the  lucky 
possessor  of  the  successful  scheme.    Which 
IS  the  philosopher's  stone.    Which    is  the 
latch-key  to  Thomas  Tiddler,   his   ground. 
Which,  even  in  abeyance,  even  in  the  top- 
most turret  of  a  castle  in  the  air^  can  yet 
comfort,  solace,  soothe  the  schemer,  making 
him  forget  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  sleeplessness, 
debt,  impending  death.  Which  is  Alnaschar's 
basket  of  glass,  and  is  kicked  down   often 
into  the  kennel,  with  a  great  clatter,  and 
ruin  of  tumblers,  pepper-casters,  and  nopes. 
Yet  to  have  a  scheme,  and  to  believe  in  it, 
is  to  be  happy,    Do  you  think  Salomon  de 
Oaux,  crazy,  ragged,  in  the  Biodtre,  did  not 
believe    that   his    scheme    would    triumph 
eventually,  and  he  be  sent  for  to  Versailles, 
while  the  mad-house  keeper  and  all  unbe- 
lievers in  steam-engines  were  to  be  conveyed 
incontinently  to  tl^  gallies  ?    Do  you  think 
that  that  poor  worn-out  loyal  gentleman,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  cared  one  jot  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  pounds  he  had  lost 
in  the  king's  service,  while  he  yet  had  schemes 
and  inventions,  which  rmist  at  last  turn  out 
successful,  and  bring  him  fame  and  fortune  % 
Do  you  think  that  the  alchemists  grudged 
their  patrusionies   smouldered  away  in  the 
crucible;    or  that  the    poor   captun,  who 
imagined  if  he  did  not  perfectly  invent  the 
long  range,  was  not  comforted  even  on  his 
dea^-bed,  by  the  persuasion  that  the  Great 
Mofful,  the  Grand  Serag,  the  King  of  Oude, 
the  Xiama  of  Thibet,  or  the  Empeoror  of  Japan, 
nmst  come  before  life  was  extinct,  and  buy 
the  mreat  invention,  though  Englisn  Boards 
of    Ordnance,     and    European    potentate^ 
looked  coldly  upon  it,  for  millions  sterling, 
down  ?    Do  you  think  that  Corney  O'Grip- 
per  yonder,  though  ragged  and  penniless,  is 
not  happy  while  he  has  some  old '^  schame '' 
to  propound,  or  some  new  one  to  perfect. 

Corney  has  a  most  puissant  and  luxuriant 
head  of  haiiv— the  only  thing  that  is  rich 
about  him.  It  is  a  popuhir  belief  that  Corney 
scratches  lus  various  *'  schames  '*  ready  made 
out  of  this  head  of  hair  as  the  cock  in  the 
fable  did  the  pearl.  At  all  events  his  lon^ 
fingers  are  continually  busied  in  the  tufted 
recesses  of  his  head-thatch,  and  as  he  scratches 
he  propoimds.  His  attire  is  very  bad,  but 
black.  In  his  very  worst  phase  of  costume 
he  was  never  known  to  wear  any  waistcoat 
than  a  black  satin  one,  any  coat  but  a  swallow 
tail.  Both  these  articles  of  apparel  show 
much  more  of  the  lining  than  is  consonant  with 


our  received  notions  of  taste  in  costume. 
From  one  imputation,  however,  they  must  be 
exempt.    Numerous  as  are  their  crevices  and 
gaps  they  never  disclose  the  existence  of  such 
an  article  as  a  shirt  On  wet  days  the  soles  of 
his  boot^  whistle  like  blackbirds,  or  (occasion- 
ally) oysters.    He  wears  a  black  stock,  the 
original  satin  fabric  of  which  has  gone  away 
mournfully  into  shreds,  and  shows  a  dingy 
white  substance  beneath,  wavering  in  appear- 
ance between  sackcloth  and  budoram.    It  is 
rumoured  that  Corney  O^Gripper  has  been  a. 
hed|^e  schoolmaster,   a  coast-guardsman,  an 
illicit  whisky-distiller,  a  guager,  a  sapper  and 
miner,  a  pawnbroker,  a  surgeon  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  a  temperance  lecturer,  a  repealer, 
a  fishmonger,  a  parish  clerk,  an  advertising 
agent,  a  servants'   registry  office-keeper,   a 
supercargo,  a  collector  of  rents,  a  broker's 
man,  an  actor,  a  roulette  t&ble-keeper  on  a 
race-course,    a  publican,   a    betting  ofiice- 
keeper,    an   itinerant,    a  lawyer's  clerk,  a 
county  court    bailiff,  and  a  life  assurance  - 
actuary.    He  confesses  himself  to  have  been 
a  '^  tacher  ;'*  also  to  having  been  in  America, 
where  he  did  something  considerable  in  town*- 
lots,    in    the    bank-notes    known    as   shin 
plaisters,  and  where  he  was  blown  up  in  a 
Mississippi  steam-boat ;  also  to  having  passed 
twice    through  the  Insolvent    Court.      His 
present  profession,  and  one  that  he  glories  in. 
IS  that  of  a  "  promoter."    A  promoter  or 
what  ?    Companies.    He  knows  of  a  Spani^ 
galleon  sunk  in  the  bay  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
Admiral  Hosier's   time,   with  two  millions 
five  hundred  ^nd  seventy  thousi^nd  pounds 
sterling  in    doubloons,   pillar    dollars,  and 
golden  candleaticks  destined  for  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady  of  Compostella,  on  board.   A  joint 
stock  company  is  just  the  thing  to  fish  her 
up,  and  secure  a  bonus  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  per  cent,  to  every  one  of  the  share- 
holders.   He  only  wants  a  few  good  men  to 
complete  the  list  of  directors  of  the  Great 
Fenude  Moses  Company,  or  Emporium  of 
Ladies'  Heady-made    Wearing  Apparel  So- 
ciety.   Le^d  him  sixpence  and  he  will  be 
enalded  provisionally  to  register  the  Curing 
Herrings  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  Irebmd 
Company.    He  is  to  be  managing  director  of 
the  Persons  condemned  to  Capital  Punish- 
ment Life  Assurance  Society ;  he  promoted 
the  Joint  Stock  Housebreakers'  Investment 
Company;  the  Naval,   Military,  European, 
and  General  Pickpockets  Savings  Bank  ana 
Sick  Fund ;  the  Amalgamated  Society   for 
binding  and  illustrating  Cheesemongers'  and 
Trunkmakers'  Wastepaper ;  the  Mutual  Sil- 
yer  Snuff-box  Voting  Company  j  the  Bank- 
rupts' Guarantee  Fund  ;  and  the  Insolvents' 
Provident  Institution.    But  the  world  has 
dealt  hardly  with  him.    No  sooner  has  he 
promoted  companies  and  set  them  on  their 
legs,  than  solicitors  have  flouted,  directors 
r^udiated  him.    He  has  nothing  left  now 
but  his  inextinguishable  -  brogue^   and   his 
inexhaustible  invention.    He  will  go  on  pro- 
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moting  till  he  goes  to  utter  penury,  broken- 
downedness,  and  the  workhouse ;  and  let  me 
whisper  it  to  you,  among  all  the  wild,  impos- 
Bible,  crazy  "  schames  "  to  which  the  tufted 
head  of  Comey  O'Gripperhas  given  birth, 
there  have  been  some  not  quite  wanting  in  feasi- 
bility and  success.  There  are  at  this  moment 
companies  with  loffcy-soundinff  names — ^with 
earls  for  chairmen ;  compames  that  spend 
thousands  a  year  in  advertisements,  and  have 
grand  offices  in  Cannon  Street  and  branch 
offices  in  Waterloo  Place — ^that  were  in  the 
origin  promoted  by  this  poor  ragged  creature, 
who  is  not  too  proud  to  sit  on  the  taproom 
bench  in  the  public-house  under  Oapel  Court ; 
who  is  only  too  happy  to  borrow  ninepence. 
and  who  sleeps  no  one  knows  where,  and 
feeds  on  fried  hsh,  baked  potatoes,  saveloys, 

Eenny  ham  sandwiches  and  meat  pies,  when 
e  is  lucky  enouffh  even  to  be  able  to 
procure  those  simple  viands. 

Thas  wags  the  wcnrld  in  the  place  I  do  not 
care  to  name.  I  wonder  what  should  set — 
humph — Hades — running  in  my  head  this 
evenm^,  and  move  me  to  descant  upon  it, 
for  it  IS  more  than  a  year  agone  since  I  was 
there.  What  have  the  pewter  pots,  the  rank 
tobacco,  the  shabby  men,  the  fried  bee&teaks 
and  onions,  the  rummers  of  spirits  and  the 
sawdust  of  that  old  English  Inferno  in 
common  with  the  pier-glass  and  arabesque 
decorated  oaf6,  the  marble  table  and  crimson 
velvet  couches  where  I  sit^  the  opal-like 
scintillating  glass  of  absinthe  I  am  imbibing 
on  the  great  Paris  Botdevard,  hard  by  the 
CaflS  de  rOp6ra.  I  have  not  been  to  the 
Eourse  to-day,  though  I  know  that  great 
screaming,  tumbling,  ^  temple  of  Mammon 
well,  and  of  old :  its  not,  reeking  atmosphere, 
the  snow  storm  of  torn  scraps  of  paper  on  its 
pavement ;  the  great  inner  and  outer  rings 
where  the  bul6  and  bears  offer,  refuse, 
scream,  and  gesticulate  at  each  other  like 
madmen ;  the  loftv  galleries  where  crowds  of 
idlers,  mostly  in  blouses,  lounge  with  crossed 
arms  over  the  balustrades,  lazily  listening  to 
the  prodigious  clamour  that  rises  to  the 
vaulted  roof  —  the  Kyrie  Eleison  of  the 
acolothites  of  Mammon ;  the  deceptive 
frescoes  on  the  cornices  that  look  so  like 
bas-reliefs;  the  ushers  in  uniform  darting 
about  with  the  course  of  exchange ;  the 
municipal  ^lards  and  gendarmes ;  the 
nursery  maids  and  children  that  come  en 
promenade  (where  will  not  nursery  maids  and 
children  come  !),  the  trebly  serried  ranks  of 
private  carriages,  fiacres  and  cabriolets  in  the 
^ace  outside.  No,  I  have  not  been  to  the 
jBourse.  I  sit  quietly  smoking  a  penny  cigar 
and  imbibing  eight  sous  worth  of  aosinthe  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  my  friend  Madame 
JBusque*s  to  dinner.  Whatever  can  put  Hades 
into  my  head  this  December  evening  I 
wonder. 

This,  your  Excellency.  The  caf(§  where  I 
sit  (I  was  all  unconscious  of  it  before)  is 
Hades ;  and  in  its  pier-glassed  precincts  from 


five  to  seven  every  evening,  sometimes  later, 
the  worshippers  of  the  Gblaen  Calf  go  through 
their  orisons  (oh  forgive  me  if  I  am  frw- 
tongued  !)  like  the  very  devil.  For  know  you 
that  the  Bourse  being  closed  the  gaping  for 
gain  is  bv  no  means  closed  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  They  rush  to  this  caf6,  hard  by  the 
Passage  de  rOp6ra  and  get  up  a  little 
Bourse  of  their  own — ^an  illegitimate  Bourse 
be  it  understood,  and  one,  when  its  membei-s 
are  detected  in  flagrante  delicto,  treated  with 
considerable  seventy  by  the  government. 
Before  I  have  been  in  the  place  ten  minutes 
Sebastopol  has  been  taken, — i*etaken — the 
allies  defeated — ^kings  and  emperors  assassi- 
nated twenty  times  over.  Bank  notes.  Napo- 
leons, and  five  franc  pieces  are  strewn  on  the 
table  amidst  absinthe  glasses,  dominoes,  de- 
canters, and  ciffar  ends.  Moustachiod  men 
lean  over  my  shoulder  and  shake  pencils  at 
their  opposite  neighbours  fiercely.  Seedy  men 
sit  silent,  in  comers  ;  prosperous  speculators 
pay  with  shining  gold.  Shrieks  of  vinct-cinq, 
trente,  auatre-vingt-cinq  are  bandied  about 
like  insmts.  It  is  the  old  under  Oapel  Court 
Infema  with  a  few  moustaches,  some  plate- 

flass,  and  a  ribbon  or  two  of  the  Legion  of 
lonour ;  and  as  I  finish  my  absinthe  in  the 
din,  I  seem  to  see  a  Golden  Calf  on  the 
marble,  plate  oovered-counter,  very  rampant 
indeed. 


AN  OLD  FRENCH  TOWN. 

WHBir  the  railroad  train  from  Paris  to 
Strasbourg  stopped,  for  my  convenience,  at 
the  Meauz  station,  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  town, 
enclosed  in  hi^h  walls,  and  dominated  by  a 
gigantic  cathedral  of  stately  architecture, 
which  rose  as  if  out  of  the  surrounding  roofs 
of  houses,  that  looked  like  children's  play- 
things in  comparison  with  its  size.  Inter- 
mixed with  ^ese  dolls'  hoTises  a  whole  gi*ove 
of  trees  threw  a  green  drapery  across  the 
view  ;  a  broad  rugged  field  aud  a  fine  avenue 
of  limes  alone  divided  me  from  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  and  masses  of  ancient  masonry, 
surmounted  by  modern  walls  covered  with 
thick  ivy,  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  where 
the  once  famous  strong  castle  — now  the 
prison— stood.  A  few  minutes'  walk  brought 
me  into  the  street,  with  my  baggage  pre- 
ceding on  a  truck ;  for  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  omnibus  or  cab  was  at  the  station  for  tue 
use  of  travellers,  although  a  train  has  long 
run  on  Sundays  from  Paris  to  Meaux  ex- 
clusively. Having  heard  of  this  fiiot,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  great  bustle  and  much  gaiety, 
and  was  singularly  surprised  at  the  total 
silence,  except  of  birds,  and  the  absence  of 
movement  in  the  grasehgrown  streets.  As  I 
had  desired  to  be  conducted  to  aai  hotel  with 
a  garden,  taking  it  for  granted  that  such  a 
place  existed  at  a  town  said  to  be  frequented 
by  Parisians,  it  had  been  decided  for  me  that 
my  haven  of  refuge  should  be  La  Sirdne* 
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where  I  arrived  and  wtm  welcomed  by  a  large, 
slovenly,  benevolent-lookiiig  landlady,  wno,  j 
having  scanned  my  dusty  dress  and  given  a 
glance  at  my  well- worn  trunks,  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  hesitate  as  to  the  sort  of  apartment 
I  should  be  indulged  in ;  but  a  mystic  sign 
from  my  apparently  ai^^ess  porter,  and  a 
rapid  look  at  the  iStigUsh  name  inscribed  on 
my  chattels^  settled  her  doubts,  and  I  instancy 
took  pos8e8si(m  of  a  spa^ous  apartaBent  on 
the  first  floor,  where  I  beoamo  instantly  aware 
that  instinct  had  not  deceived  me,  and  that  I 
was  in  the  land  of  gardens.  Two  fabulouriy- 
enormous  windows  opened  to  abi^cony,  which 
hung  over  a  large  flower  and  fruit  ffardeo, 
filled  to  ov€a:flowing  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
all  glowing  in  the  richest  kuEurianee  of 
August.  One  look  was  sofilcieiit  to  show 
that  my  host,  who  was  busy  there,  waa  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur,  and  my  first  bmsiBese 
was  to  watch  him  as  he  arranged,  i^ng  a 
carved  parapet  before  a  temple,  a  wWe  host 
of  small  pots,  containing  apparently  eivery 
variety  of  cactus  that  capricious  nature  in 
her  sportive  moods  has  invented.  My  host 
wore  the  costume  not  of  a  garden^  but  of  a 
cook  ;  and  I  felt  convinced  that  (me  who  was 
so  neat-handed  as  regarded  his  flowers  would 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  appetite  which  I  had 
brought  with  n^,  in  the  most  approved  style. 
"  Why  not  ? "  said  my  hostess ;  "  was  not  my 
husband  chief  cook  in  the  household  of  the 
Emperor  1 — I  mean  the  first-^aad  did  he  not 
accompany  the  Empress  Josephine  to  the 
chateau  de  Navarre,  near  fivreux,  where  she 
went  when  the  two  separated  ?  Hia  delight 
is  in  serving  a  dinner  to  those  who  under- 
stand  it ;  and  he  knows  what  English  taete 
of  the  first  order  is  well  enough,  for  he  lived 
for  ten  years  with  Milor  M— ,  who  wae  not 
easily  pleased."  I  remarked  tha;t  the  hotel 
did  not  appear  to  be  crowded  at  that  moment, 
— to  which  she  answered,  that  the  fashion  for 
Meaux  was  entirely  past,  and  now  that  the 
line  to  Strasbourg  was  completed,  it  was  a 
rarity  to  behold  a  stranger.  English  milors, 
however,  she  informed  me,  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  Sirdne  with  their  families,  and 
there  taking  up  their  abode  for  months,  in 
the  summer,  for  the  sake  of  the  dinners  and 
the  gardens,  which,  she  flattered  herself  were 
unrivalled  in  her  establishn^nt.  ^You  can 
do  whatever  you  please,"  she  added,  patroniz- 
ingly, <'  and  ahall  nave  the  salon  that  opens  to 
the  ^den  for  your  dinin^-rooni.  No  one 
will  mterrupt  you ;  there  la  only  a  Fren^ 
captain  of  hussars  here,  who  is  out  all  day ; 
the  whole  mansion  is  your  own." 

I  found  every  particular  exact  as  Madame 
la  Sirdne  had  named  it ;  tjkd  during  the  week 
I  stayed  at  Meaux,  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
by  my  observations.  The  house  had  evidently, 
in  former  times,  been  the  residence  of  a 
nobleman, — its  fine  staircases,  long  paesagee. 
lofty  rooms  with  carved  ceiling  and  general 
style  of  building,  proclaiming  its  aristocratic 
character.    There  waa  an  entise  repose  about 


its  dignified  walls  and  roofs  and  gables — a 
graoe  m  it8anti(jue  garden  walks  and  bowers. 
— a  richness  in  its  numerous  hot-bouses  and 
graperies,  that  did  not  belong  to  a  mere  hotel, 
At  one  side  of  the  garden  a  long  low  building; 
very  much  decorated,  was  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest,  and  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted by  my  frigidly  hostess  to  its  interior, 
I  understood  when  and  how  profits  might 
accrue  to  the  keeper  of  what  seemed  t^e 
ghost  of  an  hostelry,  which  appeared  to 
exist  only  on  memories  of  the  jmst.  This 
chamber  was,  I  found,  dedicated  to  wedding 
dinners,  bidla^  coneerts,  and  the  like ;  and  its 
crimson  and  white  draperies/  numerous  look- 
ing-glasses, and  yet  nnfaded  garlands,  proved 
th«t  even  in  the  traiK(uil  town  of  Meaux  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gre«t  capital  had  ^t  an 
example  not  neglected,  and  that  gaiety  and 
enjoyment  found  a  spot  in  which  to  indulge 
on  occasion. 

**My  httsband  and  I  are  no  longer  young," 
said  La  Sirdne — a  Frenchwoman  never  men- 
tions the  word  "  old" — '*  and  after  a  lonw  life 
of  hard  woric,  we  are  content  to  take  things 
eaey  now.  Our  children  are  married;  we 
haiFe  long  lived  in  the  ch^au  ;  we  like  our 
garden ;  why  leave  it  for  a  smaller  ?  and  we 
do  not  want  for  visitors  enough.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  dinn^s  of  the  Sirdne  is  sufiScient.^ 

My  host  hflul,  besides  his  flowers,  a  little 
treasury  of  which  he  was  very  tender,  and 
which  he  kept  in  his  own  private  sanctum 
close  to  the  oar.  wbere  his  wife  always  sat 
with  her  speetacaes  on,  writing,  or  appearing 
to  write,  in  a  huge  book,  the  details  of  her 
housekeeping.  This  treasure,  when  we  be- 
came intimate,  was  duly  shown  to  me.  It  was 
a  coloured  print,  sfter  a  miniature  of  Isabey, 
of  the  Empress  Josephine  herself,  given  to 
him  with  her  own  hand,  and  pronounced  by 
Iker  adoring  and  regretful  admirer  the  very 
best  likeness  that  was  ever  done.  Indeed  I 
could  well  believe  so,  for  the  fiuse  had  an 
expressioB  of  amiabiMty  and  kinchiess,  such 
ae  the  usual  portraits  mrekr  give.  The  large 
dark  brown  eyes  were  son  and  smiling,  the 
meuth  was  peculiaoiy  sweet,  and  a  dimple 
was  on  each  side  of  the  rounded  cheeks. 
''That's  what  she  really  was,**  said  my  host 
with  a  sigh;  '^the  best  woman  tiiat  evw 
breatked,  and  made  up  of  goodness  and 
grace."  Qraee,  aa  the  Fi^neh  understand  the 
word,  is  the  quality  always  insisted  on  as  die 
attribute  of  Josephine,  whose  name  always 
awakens  a  tender  feeing  in  the  hearts  of  all ; 
and  the  reflMkdr  frequently  fdlows  it,  *^  Ah,  it 
was  an  evil  day  for  the  Emperor  when  tiiey 
parted ! "  Josephine,  like  Mary  Stuart,  is 
destined  to  excite  interest,  and  in  her  fate  all 
her  foibles  are  forgotten.  Marie  Antoinette 
has  harder  measure,  althousit  her  friends  and 
foes  are  many,  acnd  eneij;etic  too.  The  tide, 
however,  of  sympathy  ebbs  and  flows  aecord** 
ing  to  events ;  and  the  star  of  the  gentle 
grandmother  of  the  second  Emperor  ib  at 
proeoat  in  the  aeeradant    Mine  heat!*  por- 
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toot  htm  theretett^  had  ita  daet  brashed  off, 
and  is  the  obserped  of  all  obserrerB  at  the 
Sirdoe  at  Moauz. 

The  true  object  of  a  vmt  to  this 
tBoient  capital  of  La  Brie,  eiioe  a  place 
of  ixnmeiiae  inmortanoe,  is  the  cathedral; 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of 
Fiano^  and  in  its  ffrandem*  and  gloomy 
soiemnityismostimposuig.  Destroyed  sereral 
times,  ita  httest  date  is  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
toiy,  and  all  that  the  fniy  of  religions  and 
revolationary  animosity  has  left  of  it  ia  ez^ 
quisite.  The  Calvinists^  whose  head  quarters 
at  one  time  waa  Meatxs,  did  all  they  oonld  to 
get  rid  of  its  fine  tomba  and  statnes.  Never- 
theless, it  ia  rich  in  sculptured  galleries  and 
n^jestic  columns^  There  are  no  remains-  of 
the  beautiful  monument  of  a  certain  Countess 
Marie^  which  once  atood  between  the  two 
pillars  of  the  sanctuary,  and  before  which  a 
torch  waa  always  kept  burning.  It  was 
eostomary,  after  incense  bad  been  offered 
ai  the  altars,  for  the  officiating  pinest^ 
before  his  task  waa  ended,  to  cast  the 
holy  pecfame  three  ^mea  ov^  her  tomb  in 
grat^hd  remembrance  of  the  benefits  ahe  had 
conferred  on  the  church.  Thia  Countesa 
Marie  waa  the  mother  of  the  famous  Tfaibault 
Count  of  Champaone  and  Brie,  whoae  hope- 
lesB  love  for  Blandie  of  Castile  has  been  so 
often  sung  by  the  tronbadouia  Her  aaucy 
little  son,  Saint  Louis,  on  one  occasion  took 
the  liberty  of  adding  to  hia  mortification  at 
the  beautiful  ^een*8  coldness  by  throwing  a 
soft  cheese  of  Brie  in  the  warrior  Count's 
face,  much  to  the  amnaement  of  the  courtiers. 
The  oheeaea  of  Brw  are  aa  good  now  as  they 
were  then ;  when  a  spoilt  <£ild,  according  to 
poeta*  history,  caused  a  furious  war. 

Li  t^e  Chap^  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  the 
remains-  of  a  tomb  whick  haa  been  a  good 
deal  mutilated ;  but  on  Uie  walls,  between  a 
aeriea  of  delicate  little  arches  and  ooluntna^ 
ean  still  be  traced  a  fresco  painthig^  not 
wholly  eflhoed.  "Miis  painting,  as  w^  aa  two 
figures  on  the  tomb,  repreaented  a  man  and 
hia  wife,  whose  uameaiare  still  remembered  in 
Meaux,  after  every  other  name  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  province  haa  faded.  Jean 
IRoEe,  in  the  middle  of  the  fo«rte«Bth  century, 
founded  thia  chape),  and  waa  here  buried 
with  hia  wife.  He  waa  a  citizen  of  great  wealth 
«nd  greats  benevc^enoe ;  and,  m  order  to 
Kinder  essential  service  to  his  fellow  towns- 
aaen  in  time  of  real  need ;  and,  in  imitation 
i»f  the  patriarch,  bought  up  corn  when  it 
«oiild  be  had  <^eap,  and  sold  it  on  the  lowest 
terms  when  it  was  too  dear  in  ihe  market 
to  i^ordr  the  people  sufficient  sustenance. 
He  founded  a  lM>8pital  for  the  blind,  and  left 
funds  in  perpetuity  to  support  it^  What 
became  oi  th«n  in  the  numerous  over- 
tamings  of  the  town,  does  not  appear  ;  but  a 
Jesuit  aeminary  exists  where  tne  ho^itfd 
stood,  and  t^  areas  and  bust  of  Jean  Eoze 
are  still  over  the  entrance. 

C<miO]flseurB    aay  that  the-  nave  ol  ^e 


cathedral  is  too  short,  but  the  effect  is  to 
make  the  building  appear  of  gigantic  height, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  beauty  rather  than  a 
defect.  There  is  a  fine  organ,  and  I  for- 
tunately strolled  into  the  church  just  as  a 
rehearsal  was  going  on  for  a  grand  ceremony 
the  following  day;  and  had  the  advants^  of 
hearing  a  splendid  anthem,  which  stole 
throu^  the  empty,  silent  aides,  as  if  for 
my  special  delight,  as  I  sat  concealed  behind 
one  of  the  immense  groups  of  pillars  close 
to  the  pulpit,  the  panels  of  v^ich  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Bcwsuet^s  time. 

Since  my  visit  the  long-lost  tomb  of  Bossuet 
has  been  discoreredin  this  cathedral.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  last  November  the  leaden  coffin 
was  <^ned  by  order  of  the  BishoD  of  Meaux. 
The  folds  of  linen  that  covered  Bossuet's 
head  were  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  acissorsj 
and  t^  foatures  were  seen  to  be  very  little 
changed,  considering  that  the  body  had  been 
buri^  a  century  aiw  a  half.  The  head  was 
leaning  a  Utile  to  the  right,  Hke  to  that  of  a 
person  asleep.  The  left  part  of  the  face  was 
exceeding^  well  preserved,  and  at  once 
reminded'  the  lookers^n  of  Bigaud*s  portrait 
of  Bossuet.  The  white  hair,  and  the  mous- 
taches and  imperial  were  visible.  When  it  was 
known  that  the  foatures  could  be  seen,  the 
cathedral  was  crowded.  Olass  was  fixed  over 
the  foce  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  the  external 
aor,  and  a  funeral  servioe  was  performed,  at 
whi<^  the  bishop  officiated.  Pontifical  orna- 
ments covered  the  coffin;  a  crosier  was 
placed  close  to  it*;  and  Bossuet  once  more 
appeared  as  burtiop  in  his  own  cathedral. 
After  the  mass  tne  crowd  walked  round 
to  see  the  features  of  the  deceased.  The 
coffin  was  replaced  in  the  evening  in  the 
vault. 

When  I  walked  about  the  town  with 
the  pastor  of  the  PJrotestant  flock — ^the  rem- 
nant of  those  who  at  one  time  were  so 
numerous  in  Meaux — he  called  my  attention 
to  the  spot  where  a  great  number  of  those  of 
his  creed  were  burnt  for  heresy.  I  went 
to  the  Protestant  chapel ;  which  is  very 
well  built  at  government  expense.  I  found 
the  congre^tion  singularly  small,  and  all 
peasantsi  The  subject  which  the  preacher 
had  selected  was  the  Eevolution  of  China ; 
and,  to  give  weight  to  his  eloquence,  he 
read  a  h>ng  aocount  from  a  newspaper 
of  two  years  old,  in  which  the  Chinese 
rebels  are  proved  to  be  good  Protestants. 
What  benent  his  flock  derived  fjrom  this 
information  I  know  not ;  but  I  observed 
that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  by 
the  little  boys  who  sat  in  a  row  on  a 
bench,  or  the  old  women  who  slept  behind 
tfaem,  and  who  were  only  roused  up  at  the 
giving  out  of  tbe  hymn,  in  which  all  assisted 
with  much  animation.  The  house  granted  to 
the  Protestant  minister  is  one  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Bossuet. 

I  was  strolling  in  search  of  the  cattle— 
wlii<^  is  now,  I  found,  only  a  name — and  was 
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pasnng  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  merely 
glancing  at  the  building,  when  I  was  invited 
to  enter  by  a  very  smart  gentleman  in  black, 
with  elaborately  cnrled  hidr  And '  a  thick 
gold  chain  OTer  his  satin  wttistooait.  He 
courteously  conducted  me  up  the  famous 
tower  stabcase ;  which,  similar  to  that  in 
the  Castle  of  AmbcMse,  inclines  so  gently, 
without  steps,  that  muk«  were  aoeustomed  to 
carry  their  loads  to  the  highest  part^  It  now 
reaches  no  higher  than  the  second  floor,  whete 
it  stops  abruptly  at  a  fine  gothic  window  on  a 
landing-place.  The  roof  is  arched  and  carved, 
and  in  perfect  repair.  The  rest  of  the 
palace  has  been  rebuilt  at  difierent  times, 
and  is  very  handsome^  The  dry-rubbed  floors 
of  the  numerous  saloons  are  as  bright  as  look^ 
ing-^lass,  and  the  heavy  draperies  and  massive 
furniture  of  the  time  of  me  Empire,  give  a 
dignified  air  to  the  abode  where  the  benevo- 
lent Bossuet  resided  when  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
His  chamber  and  cabinet,  and  ^e  window 
with  small  panes  looking  over  a  pretty  ter- 
race and  garden,  were  restored  by  J^apoleon 
the  First,  and  remain  as  in  old  times ;  when 
he  sat  there  and  reflected  for  the  good  of  his 
kind.  An  excellent  portrait  of  him  hangs 
in  the  chief  room,  which  my  p(^te  friend 
pronounced  the  very  best  that  was  ever  done. 
There  was  much  importance  in  the  manner 
of  my  guide  with  the  gold  chain.  He  spoke  of 
having  traveHed  withMonseigneup— by  whom 
he  meant  the  present  bishop  ;  also  Of  persons 
and  places  connected  with  the  bishopric,  and^ 
on  the  whole,  impressed  me  with  so  much  awe 
that  I  felt  sure  he  was  at  least  the  private  se- 
cretary of  that  dignitary,  with  whom  he  was 
always  associatedas^'we.**  Hemademeparticu- 
larly  observe  a  clock  which  had  been  presented 
by  Napoleon  the  First  to  the  then  reigning 
prelate.  It  was  a  pretty  toy  of  the  sort ;  the 
face  of  purple  enamel,  with  a  border  of  large 
pearls;  the  supporters  two  sphynxes  of 
Sevres  china,  and  Grecian  figui*es  in  the 
correct  taste  of  the  time.  The  clock  tells 
the  hours  and  minutes,  and  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  Some  fabulous  English  milov  is 
on  record  as  having  ofiered  a  mbu]ous  price 
for  this  wonder. 

My  guide  and  I  parted  at  the  foot 
of  the  winding  way  without  steps ;  and  my 
confusion  was  great  as  to  whether  I  dared 
offer  to  so  distinguished  a  personage  the 
gratuity  which  trembled  in  my  hand.  I  had 
reason  to  rejoice  that  I  overcame  my  fbolish 
shame  when,  on  inquiring  of  the  p(nrter  the 
quality  of  my  Virgil,  I  was  told  he  Was  the 
valet  of  the  bishop. 

The  most  antique  part  of  the  town  of 
Meaux  is  that  part  called  the  Comiilon,  or 
March6:  the  market-place  itself  is  said  to 
have  remained  unchanged  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  several  half-timbered 
houses  round  the  great  square  retain  their 
ancient  exteriors.  No  tnce,  however,  is 
found  of  the  citadel  whence  JL)ugue8cliu  and 
the  (}ount  of  Foix,  besieged  by  the  Parisians 


sad  betraved  by^tha  townspsofife^  nade  that 
oelebratedsortissoofteadsscnfaed^  and  rode 
down  the  Jacquerie,  whose  hosts  fldt  beifoie 
two  resolute  iuiightSy  who  thus  delivered  the 
terrified  ladies  shut  up  in  a  tower,  where  they 
awaited  a  terrible  iate^  .which  they  expected' 
to  share  with  the  younff  dauphiness  their 
mistress.  Few  townshavebeensooften  divided 
against  themselves  as  Mea«x  has  been.  Some- 
times the  comUs  and  their  vatwals,  sometimes 
the  citizens  and  besieging  Parisians,  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  respeotlT^  flMrtriss  belong* 
ing  to  each  side  of  the  tiv<o  tintn  a^d  the 
Canal  de  POunque.  The  Oaivlnists  and  €a« 
l^olics  were  continually  defending  *theni^ 
selves  against  eadi  other  in  the  two  se* 
parate  parts  of  th6  town,  tm  both 
strongholds  were  kt  length  destr6y«d,  ai^ 
all  contentions,  in  ams  at  ImsI^  «t  aa 
end. 

There  was  always  great  jealousy  between 
those  who  lived  in  the  Oonnllon  and  these  of 
the  Castle  side,  and  anr  infinngemeat  o€ 
their  rights  was  violeMtJy  i-esented.  The 
memory  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
bailli  of  the  town  and  the-  chlipter  of  the 
cathedral  is  preserved  in  tiie  name  of  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral|  whieh  is  caUed 
Maugami.  GuiUot  liiaiwtinri,  it  seems^  was  a 
notorious  malefiictor,  who,  being  takeft,  r^ 
ceived  summaiv  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
bailli,  Gaee^  of  Meaux,  who  hAd  him  iianged 
on  the  spdt  before  the  cathedrah  Now,  th» 
chapter  had  the  right  of  punishing  .  any 
offender  in  their  owti  jnnsdiction,  and 
the  members  of  Uiat  reverend  body  were 
highly  indignant  at  the  Ubwty  taken  by  the 
the  civil  magbtivte.  Thereupon  th^  went 
to  law,  and  carried  on  a  suit  for  seveA 
years  against  Oace,  who  was  at  lengthy 
condemned  to  forfeit  ^te  kundared  Hvres^- 
to  pay  the  law  expenses^  and  moreover 
was  ordered  to  provide  a  wooden  figuse 
having  the  semblance  of  &  man,  to  plaoe  the 
said  figure  in  a  car,  «nd  see  it  eondooted  to 
the  market-plaoe,  where  the  effigy  was  to  b» 
hanged,  then  taken  down  and  brought  back 
to  the  spot  Where  the  real  execution  had 
taken  place,  and  theice  the  %tDre  was  to  b» 
given  mto  the  hands  of  the  chapter  by  the 
bailli,  bareheaded  4nd  asking  pi^on.  To 
all  tlus  ceremony  the  magistvate  demurred, 
and,  resolving  not  so  to  oompromiae  his. 
dignity,  appealed  to  C^iaries  the  Wise,  theft 
king,  who  endeavoured  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  ordering  Gace  to  perform  a  part 
of  the  drama  enjoined*  The  latter  eon-^ 
tented  himself  by  taking  his  lay  figure 
and  putting  it  down  between  the  two  doors 
where  he  had  hanged  the  culprit,  leaving 
it  for  the  churchmen  to  do  what  they 
pleased  with  it.  The  chi^ster  was  furious, 
at  this  unceremonious  proceeding,  and  kepfe 
up  the  quarrel  stoutly;  -at  last  they  werOs 
satisfied  with  hanging  up  the  efl^  at 
the  church  door,  where  Maugami  remained 
for  about  two  centuries,  till  he  shirred  the 
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fata  of  lii  betten^  «id  wms  mtde  a  bonfire  of 
hy  tlie  Hnguenotey  when  the  cathedral  Mi 
into  their  bAUds. 


NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

BY  THB  AUTHQ&  OF  ICABT  BARTOV. 


CHAFTSB  T&B  TfllBTr-K)UBTH. 

Tuff  ^  bearing  op  better  thaalikel^  "  waa  »- 
terrible  etjaiattpo^MAfgaret.  Soioetimee  ahe 
thooghft  ahe  xuuatigive  wav,  and  cry  oat  with 
her  pai^  as  the  endden  aharp  thought  came 
acro«aher,eYen  during  her  apparently  cheorfol 
eonvwaationa  with  her  father,  Uiat  ahe  had  no 
longttr  a  mkoik^^tm  About  Frederick,  too, 
there  waa  great  uneasiness.  The  Sunday 
post  intervened^  and  interfered  with  their 
LoiMkn  lettera;  and  on  Tuesday  Margaret 
was  eui^Mrised  m^  disheartened  to  find  that 
there  WM,  still  no  letter.  She  was  quite  in 
the  derk  as  to  his  plan%  and  her  father  was 
miserable  at  all  this  uncertainty.  It  broke 
in  iq>on  his  lately  aoquiied  habit  of  sitting 
still  in  one  easy  chair  for  half  a  day  tcigether. 
He  kept  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  ;  then 
out  of  it}  and  weineardhiDiL  upon  the  landing 
opening  and  shutting  the  bed*room  doors, 
without  any  appaient^objeet  She  tried  to 
trattqailliae  him  by  reading  aloud:  but  it 
waa  evident  he  could  not  listen  lor  long 
together.  How  thankful  she  was  then  that 
she  liad  kept  to  hemelf  the  additional  cause 
for  aiudety  produced  by  their  encounter 
with  Leonards.  She  waa  thankful  to  hear 
Mr.  Xhoi*Bton  announoed.  Mis  visit  would 
foroe  her  ^ftther's  thoughta  into  another 
channeL 

He  came  up  stvadght  to  her  father,  whose 
hands  he  took  and  wrung  without  a  word — 
holding  them  in  his  for  a  minute  or  two, 
duidng  which  time  his  faoe,  his  eyes,  Ids  look, 
told  of  more  sympathy  than  could  be  p^t 
into  worda  Then  he  turned  to  Mai^rat. 
Not  **  better  than  likely  ''  did  she  h>ok.  Her 
statdy  beauty  was  dimmed  with  much 
watching  and  with  mfiny  tears.  The  ex- 
preesion  On  her  countenance  was  of  gentle 
patient  sadness — nay  of  positive  present 
8ufiE!6ring.  He  had  not  meant  to  gi^  hw 
otherwise  than  with  his  late  studied  coldness 
of  demeanour ;  but  he  could  not  help  going 
up  to  her,  as  ^  stood  a  little  aside,  r^ered 
timid  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  manner  of 
l&te^  and  saying  the  few  necessary  common- 

Elaee  words  in  so  tender  a  tone  of  voice  th&t 
er  eyes  filled  with  teaiB,  and  she  turned 
away  to  hide  her  emotion.  She  took  her 
work  and.sate  down  very  quiet  Aud  silent, 
Mr.  Thornton's  heart  beat  quick  and  strong 
and  for  tiie  time  he  utterly  forgot  the  Oob- 
wood  lane.  He  tried  to  talkto  Mr*  Hale  ; 
and — ^hia  presence  always  a  certain  kind  of 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Hale,  as  his  power  and  deci- 
sion made  him,  and  his  opinions,  aaafe  sure 


porV-^ee  unnsnaUy  agreeable  to  her  father, 
as  Margaret  saw. 

Freaegoitly  Dixon  came  to  the  door  and 
said,  **  Miss  Hali^  you  are  wanted." 

Dixon's  manner  was  «o  flurried  that  Mar- 
garet tuiined  flick  at  heart  Something  had 
hai^ned  to  Pred.  She  had  no  doubt  of 
that.  It  waa  well  that  her  father  and  Mr. 
Thornton  were  so  mneh  occupied  by  their 
oonversatipn. 

"What  is  it,  Dixon  1"  asked  Margai'ct, 
the  moment  she  had  shut  the  drawing-room 
doon 

*^  Come  this  way^  miss,"  said  Dixon,  opening 
the  door  oC  what  had  beeu,  Mrs,  Hale  s  bed- 
chamber, now  IktargiMret's,  for  her  father 
refused  to  sleep  there  again  i^r  his  wife'a 
death.  ''It's  nothing*  miss,"  said  Dixpn, 
choking  a  little.  "  Only  a  poUce^nspector. 
He  wants  to  see  yoU|  mias.  But  I  dare  say,  it's 
about  nothing  at  ail"    . 

^  Did  he  name—*"  asked  Margaret,  almost 
inaudibly,     . 

"  No,  miss  ;  he  named  noU^njg^.  He  only 
asked  if  you  lived  here,  and  if  he  could 
speak  to  you.  Martha  went  to  the  door,  and 
let  him  in ;  she  has  shown  him  into  master's 
study.  I  went  to  him  myself,  to  try  if  that 
would  doi  but  no— it's  you,  miss,  he  wants." 

Maigaret  did  not  speak  again  till  her  hand 
was  on  the  look  of  the  study  door.  Here  she 
turned  round  and  said,  "  Take  care  papa  does 
not  come  down*  Mr.  Thornton  is  with  him 
now." 

The  inspector  waa  almost  daunted  by  the 
haughtiness  of  her  manner  as  she  entered. 
There  was  something  of  indignation  expressed 
in  her  counteuance,  but  so  kept  down  and 
controlled  that  it  gave  her  a  superb  air  of 
disdain.  There  was  no  surprise,  no  curiosity. 
She  stood  awaiting  the  opening  of  his  business 
there.    Not  a  question  did  she  ask. 

**  X  beg, your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  my  duty 
obliges  me  to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions. 
A  man  has  died  in  the  Infirmary  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  received  at  Outwood  station, 
between  the  hours  of  ^ve  and  six  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  twenty-sixth  instant.  At  the 
time,  tms  fall  did  not  seem  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  >v^as  rendered  fatal,  the  doctora 
say,  by  the  presence  of  some  internal  com- 
plaint, and  the  man's  own  habit  of  drinking." 

The  large  dark  eyes,  gazing  straight  into 
the  inspector's  face,  dilated  a  little.  Other- 
wise there  was  no  motion  perceotible  to  his 
experienced  observation.  Her  lips  swelled 
out  into  a  richer  curve  than  ordinary,  owiug 
to  the  enforced  tension  of  the  muscles,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  was  their  usual 
appearance,  so  as  to  recognise  the  unwonted 
sullen  defiance  of  the  firm  sweeping  lines. 
She  never  blenched  or  trembled.  She  fixed 
him  with  her  eye.  Now — ^as  he  paused  before 
going  on,  she  said,  almost  as  if  ahe  would  en- 
courage him  in  telling  his  tale — "  Well- 
go  on  I" 

*^  It  ia  sQf>posed  that  an  inquest  will  have 
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to  be  held  ;  there  ie  some  slight  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  blow,  or  push,  or  scuffle  that 
caused  the  fiall^  was  provoked  by  this  poor 
fellow's  half-tipey  impertiiieaee  to  a  young 
lady,  walking  with  the  man  who  pushed  t^e 
deceased  over  the  edge  of  the  pbbtform.  This 
much  was  observed  by  some  one  on  the  plat* 
form,  who,  however,  Uiought  no  more  about 
the  matter,  as  the  blow  seeded  of  slight  con- 
sequence. There  is  also  some  reason  to 
identify  the  lady  with  yourself;  in  which 


^  I  was  not  there,"  said  Margaret,  still 
keeping  her  expressionless  ^es  fised  on  his 
face,  with  the  unoonscious  look  of  a  sleep- 
walkw. 

The  inspeetor  bew«d,  Imt^  did  not  speak. 
The  lady  standing  before  him  showed  no 
emotion,  no  fluttering  fear,  bo  anxiety,  no 
desire  to  end  the  interview.  Hie  informaition 
he  had  received  was  very  vague ;  one  of  the 
porters  rushing  out  to  be  iir  readiness  for  the 
train  had  seen  a  scuffle,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  platform,  between  Leonards  and  a  gen- 
tleman aecorapanied  by  a  lady,  but  heard  no 
noLse  ;  and  bef<»re  the  train  bad  sot  to  its  full 
speed  after  starting,  he  had  oeen  almost 
knocked  down  by  the  headlong  T%m  oi  the 
enraged*  half4ntoxicated  Leonaras,  swearing 
and  cursing  awfully.  He  had  net  thought 
any  more  about  it,  till  his  evidence  was 
routed  out  by  the  inspector,  who,  on  making 
some  farther  inquiry  at  the  railroad  station, 
had  heard  from  the  station-master  that  a 
young  lady  and  gentleman  had  been  there 
about  that  hour'— the  lady  remaa*kably  hand- 
some— and  said,  by  some  grocer's  assistant 
present  at  the  time,  to  be  a  Miss  Hale,  living 
at  Crampton,  whose  family  dealt  at  his  shop. 
There  was  no  certainty  tkat  the  one  lady  and 
ffentleman  were  identical  with  the  o^ierpair, 
but  there  was  great  probability.  Leoiuirds 
himself  had  gone,  half  mad  with  rage  and 
pain,  to  the  nearest  gin-palaoe  for  comfort ; 
and  his  tipsy  words  Imd  not  been  attended  to 
by  the  busy  waiters  there ;  they,  however, 
remembered  his  starting  up  and  cursing  him- 
self for  not  having  sooner  thought  of  the  eieo- 
trie  telegraph,  for  some  purpose  unknown ; 
and  they  believed  that  he  left  with  the  idea  of 
going  there.  On  his  way,  overeome  by  pain 
or  dnnk,  he  had  lain  down  in  the  road,  wiieafe 
the  police  had  found  him  and  taken  him  to 
the  Infirmary^:  there  he  had  never  re- 
covered sufficient  consciousness  to  give  any 
distinct  account  of  his  fall,  although  once  or 
twice  he  (uul  had  glimmerings  of  sense  suffici^it 
to  make  the  authorities  send  for  the  nearest 
magistrate,  iu  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to 
take  down  the  d  ving  man's  deposition  of  the 
cause  of  hia  death.  But  when  the  magistrate 
had  come,  he  was  rambling  about  beii^  ait 
sea,  and  mixing  up  names  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  in  an  indistinct  manner  wiUi  those 
of  his  fellow  porters  at  liie  railway ;  and  his 
last  words  were  a  curse  on  the  **  Coniii^ 
trick  "  which  had,  he  said,  made  him  a  hun- 


dred pounds  poorer  than  he  ought  to  ha;^ 
been.  The  inspector  ran  all  this  over  in  his 
mind — ^the  vagueness  of  the  evidsnee  to  prove, 
that  Margaret  had  been  at  the  station — the 
unflinching  calm  denial  which  she  gave  to 
such  a  supposition*  She  stood  awaiting  his 
next  word  with  a  composure  that  appeared 
supreme. 

''Then,  madam,  I  have  ^onr  denial  that 
you  were  the  lady  aooompaoymg  the  gentleman 
who  struck  the  blow,  or  gave  the  push,  which 
caused  the  death  of  this  poor  Bian  %  ** 

A  quick  sharp  pain  went  through  Mar- 
garets brain.  "*  Oh  God  !  that  I  knew  Fre- 
derick were  safe  ! "  A  deep  observer  of 
human  countenances  might  have  seen  tlM 
momentary  agony  Aoat  out  of  her  great 
gloomy  eyes,  Dke  the  torture  of  some  cresr 
ture  brought  to  bay.  But  the  inspector  wia- 
a  very  keen,  though  not  a  very  deep  observer. 
He  was  a  little  struck  notwithstanding  by  the 
form  of  the  answer,  which  sounded  hke  a 
mechanical  repetition  of  her  first  reply— not 
changed  and  modified  in  shape  so  as  to  meet 
his  bmi  question. 

^I  was  not  there,'*  mid  she^  riowiy  and 
heavily.  And  all  this  time  ^e  never  closed 
her  eyes,  or  ceased  from  that  glassy,  dream- 
like stare.  His  ouiek  suspiotons  were 
aroused  by  this  dull  echo  of  her  former 
denial.  It  was  as  if  she  had  forced  herself 
to  one  untrutii,  and  had  been  sturaied  out  of 
aUpewer  of  varying  it. 

He  put  up  his  bode  of  note»  in  a  very 
deliberate  manner.  Then  he  looked  up  ;  she 
had  not  moved  any  more  than  if  rae  had 
been  some  great  Egyptian  statue. 

*'•  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  imperiineat 
wheni  say  that  hnay  Imveto  ei^lon  you  again. 
I  may  have  to  summon  you  to  appear  on  the 
inquest,  and  prove  an  alibi,  if  my  witneoses  ** 
(it  was  but  one  who  liad  reeognised  her) 
^  persist  in  deposing  to  your  presence  at  ^ 
unfortunate  event**  He  looked  at  her 
sharply.  She  was  st^l  perfoetly  quiet— ne 
change  of  colour,  or  darker  shadow  of  guilty 
on  her  proud  iihce.  He  thought  to  haws  seen 
her  wince :  he  did  not  know  Margaret  Hal& 
He  was  a  little  abashed  by  her  r^^al  oompo- 
sure.  It  must  have  been  a  mistake  of 
identity.    He  went  on  : 

**  It  is  very  unlikely,  ma^am,  that  I  riiaU 
have  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  doing  what 
is  only  my  duty,  although  it  may  i^>pear 
impertinent.*' 

Margaret  bowed  h«r  head  as  he  went 
towards  the  door.  Her  lips  were  stiff  and 
dry.  Bhe  could*  not  speak  even  the  eommoa 
words  of  farewelL  But  suddenlv  she  walked 
forwards,  and  opened  the  studv  door,  and 
preceded  him  to  the  door  of  the  house^  whiob 
she  threw  wide  open  for  his  exit.  She  kspt 
her  eyes  upon  him  in  the  same  dulL  fixed 
manner,  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  houaft. 
She  shut  the  door,  and  went  half*way  into 
the  study ;  then  turned  back,  a»tf  moved  bf 


flome  paaaonateimpvlse,  amd  lookad  the  door 
inside. 

Tken  ske  irant  into  the  study,  paused — 
totterad  ibrward  ■  pwifled  again-niwayed  for 
an  instant  -wkere  she  stood,  a&d  foU  prone  on 
the  floor  in  a  dead  swoon. 

CHAPTER  THB  THIRTT-FIFTB. 

Mr.  Thornton  sate  on  and  on.  He  felt  that 
his  company  gave  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hale ;  and 
was  touched  by  the  half-^apoken  wishful 
entreaty  that  he  would  remain  a  little  longer 
—the  plaintive  "Don't  go  yet,**  which  his 
poor  friend  put  forth  from  time  to  time.  He 
wondered  Margaret  did  not  return ;  but  it 
was  with  no  view  of  seeing  her  that  he  lin- 
gered. For  the  hour— and  in  the  presence  of 
one  who  was  so  thoroughly  feeling  the  nothing- 
ness of  earth — ^he  was  reaeonable  and  self- 
controlled.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  idl 
h^  fikther  sadd 

Of  deftth,  and  of  the  heavy  lull. 
And  of  the  brain  that  bas  growa  dulL 

It  was  curious  how  the  presince  of  Mr. 
Thonxfaon  had  power  over  Mr«  Hale  to  make 
kirn  unloek  the  secret  thoughta  wkieh  he  kept 
shut  up  en^en  from.  Mai^gareU  Whether  it  was 
that  h^  sympathy  would  be  so  keen,  and 
(^ow  itself  in  so  liv^y  a  manner,  that  ha 
was  afcaid  of  the  reaotion  upoa  himself 
or  wb^er  it  waa  that  to  kia  m>eei]lative 
mind  idl  kinds  of  doubts  presented  thettiselves 
at  anoh  a  Ume^  pleading  and  crying.  ak>ud  to 
be  resolved  into  certainties^  and  that 
he  kn«w  ske  would  kaiFe  shrunk  frt»a 
the  expression  of  any  suc^  doubts — nay^ 
from  i£m  himself  as  oapable  of  coneeiving  them 
•*-whateverwas  the  reason, h&eould  imbuEdett 
bimae^  better  to  Mr.  Thontton  than  to  her 
of  all  the  thoughts-and  faneisB  and  feen  that 
had  beoa  frost^touad  in  his  brain  till  now. 
Mr.  Thornton  said  very  little;  but  erer^ 
sentence  he  uttered  added  to  Mr.  Hale'a  rek- 
ance  and  regard  for  him.  Waa  it  that  he 
pMised  in  the  expreseian  of  seme  remembered 
agony,  Mr.  Thonit(A*4  two  or  three  worda 
woaid  complete  the  sentenoe,  and  show  how 
deeply  its  meaning  was  entered  into.  Waa  it 
a  doubt**a.  feajv^-a  wandering  unoerlainty 
seeking  res^  but  finding  none*— -ao  tear- 
bUnded  were  ita  eye»— Mr.  Thornton,  instead 
of  being  skodLed,  seemsd  to  have  passed 
through  that  rery  stage  of  thought,  himself 
and  oould  ai:^est  where  th#  exaet  ray  of 
light  was  to  be  found,  which  should  maka 
iSe  dark  plaoes  plain.  Man  of  action  aa  he 
was,  bis^  in  the  worid*s  goeat  battle^  there 
was  a  deeper  religion  bindiDg  him  to  God  in 
his  heart,  in  iq>ite  of  his  strong  wilfulness, 
ihi^mrii  aU  kis  mistakes,  than  Mr.  Hale  had 
ever  dreamed.  Thegr  never  spoke  of  sueh 
things  again,  as  it  happened ;  but  tUa  one 
don venation  Okade  them  peeuliar  people  to 
each  other ;  kmt  tkem  together^  m  a  wk^ 
whiehno  loose  indiscriminate  taUcing  about 
Muand  things  ean  cerar  aeoomptiih.    Wiieit 


all  are  adadtted,  how  can  there  be  a  Holy  of 
Holiest 

And  all  this  while,  Margaret  lay  as  still 
and  white  as  death  on  the  study  floor !  She 
had  sunk  under  ker  burden.  It  had  been 
heavy  in  weight  and  long  carried ;  and  she 
had  been  very  meek  and  patient,  till  all  at 
OBoe  her  faith  had  given  way,  and  she  had 
groped  in  vain  for  h^lp  !  There  was  a  pitiM 
contraotion  of  suffermg  upon  her  beautiful 
brows,  alUiough  there  was  no  other  sign  of 
consckousness  remaining.  The  mouth  —  a 
little  while  ago,  so  sullenly  projected  in  defi- 
anee — ^was  relaxed  and  livid 

E  par  che  de  la  soa  labbi*  ai  mova 
Uao  spirta  loaTO  e  pien  d^aaiora^ 
Chi  va  dicendo  &  ranima :  sopiial 

The  finii  mnptom  of  returning  life  was  a 
quivering  about  the  lips-— a  Uttle  mute 
soundless  attempt  at  speech  ;  but  the  eyes 
were  atiU  closed ;  and  ijie  quivering  sad^  into 
stiUness.  Then  leebly  leaning  on  her  ams 
for  an  instant  to  steady  heroel^  Margaret 
gathered  herself  up,  and  rose.  Her  oomb 
had  fallen  oat  of  her  hair;  and  with  an  intui- 
tive desire  to  effiioe  the  tasaoes  of  weakness^ 
and  brin^  herself  into  order  again,  she  sought 
for  it,  although  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
ceorae  of  the  seardi,she  had  to  nt  down  and 
recover  strength.  He*  head  drooped  for^ 
wards-^her  hands  meekly  laid  one  upon 
the  otke«-*Bke  tried  to  recall  the  force  of  ner 
temratatioM,  by  eadeowouring  to  remember 
the  details  which  had  thrown  her  into  such 
deadly  friffkt ;  butcshe  could  not.  She  only 
understood  two  £Mts«— that  Fredrick  had 
be«i  in  daitger  of  being  pursued  and  detected 
ia  London,  as  not  only  guiltyof  memslangfater, 
but  as  the  more  unpardonable  leader  of  th« 
mutiny^  aad-thatsbe  had  lied  to  save  him. 
There  was  one  comfort ;  her  He  had  saved 
him,  if  only  by  gaining  some  additional  time. 
If  the  inspector  came  again  to-morrow,  after 
die  had  reoesved  the  letter  she  longed 
for  to  assure  hear  of  her  brother's  safety, 
she  would  brave  shame,  and  stand  in  her 
bitter  penance— she,  the  loltv  Margaret— ^ 
acknowledging  before  a  crowded  justice-room, 
if  need' ware,  that  ate  had  been  as  '<  a  dog, 
and  done*  this  thinf."  But  if  he  came 
before  ske  heard  from  Frederiek ;  if  he 
r^umed,  as  he  had  half  threatened,  in  a 
£aw  horm^  whvl  she  would  tell  that  lie 
again ;  tiiough  Ihow  tlM  words  wo«ld  oome 
Qut^  after  aU  this  terrible  pause  for  redection 
and  self-ieproaeh,  without  betraying  her 
fgdsehood,  ahe  did  not  know,  sha  could  not 
telL  But  her  repetition  of  it  would  gahi  time 
-^time  for  Erederisk. 

She  was  roused  by  Dixen*s  eniaranee  into 
the  room.  Dixon  had  just  beeiL  lettii^  out 
Mr.  Thornton. 

He  had  hardly  gofietensteps  in.  the  street, 
before  a  paaaiag  omnibus  stopped  dose  by 
him,  aad  a  man  got  down,  and  came  up  to 
him,  touching  his  hat  as  he  did  so.  It  was 
thA.policeHaqpeoier; 
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Mr.  Thomton  had  obtained  for  him  his  first 
situatioD  in  the  police,  and  had  heard  from 
time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  his  prot6f]^, 
but  they  had  not  often  met,  and  at  nrst  Mr. 
Thomton  did  not  remember  him. 

^My  name  is  Watson,  George  Watson, 
sir,  that  you  got—" 

"Ah,  yes!  I  recollect  Why  you  are 
getting  on  famously,  I  hear.** 

**  Yes,  sir.  I  ought  to  thank  you,  sir.  But 
it  is  on  a  little  matter  of  business  I  made  so 
bold  as  to  speak  to  you  now.  I  believe  you 
were  the  magistrate  who  attended  to  take 
down  the  deposition  of  a  poor  man  who  died 
in  the  Infimiary  last  night." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Thomton.  "I  went 
and  heard  some  kind  of  a  rambling  statement, 
which  the  clerk  said  was  of  no  great  use.  I 
am  a&aid  he  was  but  a  dmnken  fellow, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  he  came  to  his 
death  by  violence  at  last.  One  of  my  mother's 
servants  was  engaged  to  him,  I  believe,  and 
she  is  in  great  d&tress  to-day.  What  about 
himl" 

"Why,  sir,  his  death  is  oddly  mixed  up 
with  somebody  in  the  house  I  saw  you  com- 
ing out  of  just  now ;  it  was  a  Mr.  Hale's,  I 
believe." 

"  Yes ! "  said  Mr.  Thomton,  taming  sharp 
round  and  looking  into  the  inspector's  face 
with  sudden  interest.    "  What  about  it  t " 

'^  Why,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  got 
a  pretty  distinct  chain  of  evidence,  inculpating 
a  gentleman,  who  was  walking  with  Miss 
Hide  that  night  at  the  Outwood  station,  as 
the  man  who  struck  or  pushed  Leonards  off 
the  platform  and  so  caused  his  death.  But 
the  ;foung  lady  denies  that  she  was  Uiere  at 
the  time." 

"Miss  Hale  denies  she  was  tiiere!"  re- 
peated Mr.  Thomton,  in  an  altered  voice. 
"Tell  me,  whait  evening  was  itt  What 
time  I " 

"About  six  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  instant." 

They  walked  on  side  by  side  in  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two.  The  inspector  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"You  see,  sir,  there  is  like  to  be  a  eoroner'is 
inquest ;  and  I've  cot  a  young  man  who  is 
pretty  positive, — at  least  he  was  at  first ; — 
since  he  has  heard  of  the  young  lady's  denial, 
he  says  he  should  not  like  to  swear ;  but  still 
he's  pretty  positive  that  he  saw  Miss  Hale  at 
the  station,walking  about  with  a  gentleman  not 
five  minutes  before  the  time,  when  one  of  the 
porters  saw  a  scuffle,  which  he  set  down  to 
some  of  Leonards'  impudence-^but  which  led 
to  the  fall  which  caused  his  death.  And  see- 
ing you  come  out  of  the  very  houses  ar,  I 
thought  I  might  make  bold  to  ask  if-*you 
see,  it's  always  awkward  having  to  do  with 
crises  of  disputed  identity,  and  one  does  n't 
like  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  respectable  young 
woman  unless  one  has  strong  proof  to  tiie 
contrary." 

"And  she  denied   having   been   at   the 


station  that  evening ! "  repeated  Mr.  Thom- 
ton, in  a  low,  broodmg  tone. 

"Yes,  sir,  twice  over,  as  distinet  as  could 
be.  I  told  her  I  should  call  again,  but  seeing 
you  just  as  I  was  on  my  way  bade  from 
questioning  the  younff  man  who  said  it  was 
her,  I  thought  I  would  ask  your  advice,  both 
as  the  magistrate  who  saw  Leonards  on  his 
deathbed,  and  as  the  gentleman  who  got  me 
my  berth  in  the  force. 

"  You  were  quite  light,"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. "Don't  take  any  steps  till  you  have 
seen  me  again." 

"The  young  lady  will  expect  me  to  call, 
from  what  I  said." 

"  I  only  want  to  delay  you  an  hour.  It'a 
now  three.    Come  to  my  warehouse  at  four." 

"Very  weU,  sir!" 

And  tiiey  parted  company.  Mr.  Thornton 
hurried  to  nis  warehouse,  and,  sternly  for- 
bidding his  derks  to  allow  any  one  to  in- 
terrupt him,  he  went  his  way  to  his  own 
Erivate  room,  and  locked  the  door.  Then 
e  indulged  himself  in  the  torture  of  think- 
ing it  all  over,  and  realising  every  detaiL 
How  could  he  have  lulled  himself  into  the 
unsuspicious  calm  in  which  her  tearful  image 
had  mirrored  itself  not  two  hours  before, 
till  he  had  weakly  pitied  her  and  yearned 
towards  her.  and  forgotten  the  aavn^  db- 
trustful  jealousy  with  which  the  sight  of 
h6i>— and  that  unknown  to  him — at  such  ma- 
hour— in  such  a  place— had  inspired  him  ! 
How  could  one  so  pure  have  stooped 
from  her  decorous  and  noble  manner  of  b^ur- 
ing  J  But  was  it  decorous — was  it  f  He  hated 
himself  for  the  idea  that  forced  itself  upon 
him  just  for  an  instant— no  more — and  yet, 
while  it  was  present,  thrilled  him  with  its  old 
potencv  of  attraction  towarda  her  image. 
And  then  this  falsehood-^how  terrible  must 
be  some  dread  of  shame  to  be  revealed-— Ibr^ 
after  all,  the  nrovocation  given  bv  audi  a. 
man  as  Leonaras  was,  when  exdted  by  drink* 
ing,  might,  in  all  probability,  be  more  than 
enough  to  justify  any  one  who  came  forward 
to  state  the  circumstances  openly  and  without 
reserve !  How  creeping  and  d^ly  that  fear 
which  could  bow  down  the  truthfm  Margaret 
to  falsehood !  He  could  almost  pity  her. 
What  would  be  the  end  of  it?  She  oould 
not  have  considered  all  she  was  entering' 
upon  ;  if  there  was  an  tnouest  and  the  young* 
man  came  forward.  Suddenly  he  started  up. 
There  should  be  no  inquest  He  would  save 
Margaret.  He  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  preventing  the  inquest,  the  issue  of  whid), 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  medical  testimony 
(which  he  had  vaguely  heard  tiie  night 
before,  from  the  surgeon  in  attendance), 
could  be  but  doubtful ;  the  doctors  had  dis- 
covered an  internal  disease  far  advanced, 
and  sure  to  prove  fatal ;  they  had  stated 
that  death  might  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  fall,  or  oy  the  subsequent  drinkinji^ 
and  exposure  to  cold.  If  he  had  but  known 
how  Mitrgaret  would  have  become  involved 
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in  the  a£QEiir— if  he  had  Imt  foreseea  that  she 
would  have  stained  her  whiteness  by  a  false- 
hood he  could  have  saved  her  by  a  word  ;  for 
the  question,  of  inquest  or  no  inquest,  had 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance  only  the  night 
before.  Miss  Hale  might  love  laiother— -was 
indifferent  and  contemptuous  to  him — but  he 
would  yet  do  her  faitliful  acts  of  service  of 
which  she  should  never  know.  He  might 
despiso  her,  but  the  woman  whom  he  had 
once  loved  should  be  k^t  from  shame; 
and  shame  it  would  be  to  pledge  herself  to 
a  He  in  a  pubUo  court,  or  otnerwise  to  siianid 
and  acknowledge  her  reason  for  desiring  dark- 
ness rather  thiai  light. 

Very  gray  and  stem  did  Mr.  Thornton 
look  as  he  passed  out  through  his  wondering 
denks.  He  was  away  about  half  an  hour ; 
and  scarcely  leas  stern  did .  he  look  when  he, 
returned^  although  his  errand  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 

He  wrot^  two  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  sealed  it  up.. 
This  he  gave  to  ona  of  the  clerks,  say- 
ing ;— 

"  I  ap{)ointed  Watson  — •  he  who  was  a 
packer  in  the  warehouse,  and  who  went  into 
the  police— to  call  on  me  at  four  o'clock.  1 
have  just  met  with  a  gentleman  from  liver- 
pool  who  wishes  to  See  me  before  he  leaves 
town.  Take  caro  to  give  this  note  to  Watson 
when  he  calls/* 
The  note  contained  these  words : 
"There  wiU  be  no  inquest.  Medical  evi- 
dence not  sufficient  to  justify  it.  Take  no  far- 
ther steps.  I  have  not  seen  the  coroner ;  but 
I  will  twee  the  responsibility.*' 

"  Well,"  thought  Watson,  *'it  relieyes  me 
from  an  awkwara  job.  None  of  my  witnesses 
seemed  certain  of  anything  except  the  young 
woman.  She  was  clear  and  distmct  enough  ; 
the  porter  at  the  railroad  had  seen  a  scuffle ; 
or  when  he  found  it  was  likely  to  bring  him 
in  as  a  witness,  then  it  might  not  have  been  a 
scuflle,  only  a  little  larkms;,  and  Leonards 
Slight  have  jumped  off  the  platform  himself : 
—he  would  not  stick  firm  to  anytlung.  And 
Jennings  the  grocer's  shopman,-^well,  he 
was  not  quite  so  bad,  but  I  doubt  if  I  could 
have  got  him  up  to  an  oath  after  he  heard 
that  Miss  Hale  flatly  denied  it  It  would 
have  been  a  troublesome  job  and  no  satisfac- 
tion. And  now  I  must  go  and  tell  them 
they  won't  be  wanted," 

Me  accordingly  presented  himself  again  at 
Mr.  Hale's  that  evening.  Her  father  and 
Dixon  would  fain  have  persuaded  Margaret 
to  go  to  bed  ;  but  they,  neither  of  them,  knew 
the  reason  for  her  low  continued  refusals  to 
do  00.  Dixon  had  learnt  part  of  the  truth — 
but  only  part.  Margaret  would  not  tell  any 
han&an  being  of  what  she  had  said,  and  she 
dui  not  rev^  the  fatal  termination  to  Leon- 
ards' fall  from  the  platform.  So  Dixon's 
eoriosity  combined  with  her  allegiance  to 
xirge  Margaret  to  go  to  rest,  which  her 
appearance,  as  she  lay  on  the  sofist,  showed 


but  too  clearly  that  she  required.  She  did 
not  speak  except  when  spoken  to  ;  she  tried 
to  smile  back  m  reply  to  her  father's  anxious 
looks  and  words  of  tender  enquiry  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  a  smile,  the  wan  lips  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  sigh.  He  was  so  miserably 
uneasy  that,  at  last,  she  consented  to  go  into 
her  own  room,  and  prepare  for  going  to  bed. 
She  was  indeed  inclined  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  the  inspector  would  call  again 
that  night,  as  it  was  already  past  nine 
o'clock. 

She  stood  by  her  fathe^r,  holding  on  to  the 
back  of  his  chair. 

"  You  will  go  to  bed  soon,  papa,  won't  you  1. 
Don't  Sit  up  ^one  !  " 

What  his  answer  was  she  did  not  hear ;  the 
words  were  lost  in  the  far  smaller  point  of 
sound  that  magnified  itself  to  her  fears,  and 
filled  her  brain.  There  was  a  low  ring  at  the 
door-belL 

She  kissed  her  father  and  glided  down 
stairs,  with  a  rapidity  of  motion  of  which  no 
one  would  have  thought  her  capable,  who 
had  seen  her  the  minute  before.  She  put 
aside  Dixon. 

*  Don't  come.  I  will  open  the  door.  T 
know  it  is  him — I  can— I  must  manage  it  all 
myself." 

^  As  you  please,  miss ! "  said  Dixon  testily; 
but  in  a  moment  afterwards,  she  added, 
"But  you're  not  fit  for  it.  You  are  more 
dead  than  alive." 

"Am  I  ? "  said  Margaret,  turning  round 
and  showing  her  eyes  all  aglow  with  strange 
fire,  her  cheeks  flushed,  though  her  lips  were 
baked  and  livid  stilL 

She  opened  the  door  to  the  Inspector,  and 
preceded  him  into  the  study.  She  placed  the 
candle  on  the  table,  and  snuffed  it  carefully, 
before  she  turned  round  and  faced  him. 

"You  are  late!  "said  she.  "WeU?"  She 
held  her  breath  for  the  answer. 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  have  given  any  uimeoessary 
trouble,  ma'am  ;  for,  after  all  they  've  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  holding  an  inquest.  I 
have  had  other  work  to  do  and  other 
people  to  see^  or  I  should  have  been  here 
before  now." 

"  Then  it  is  ended,"  said  Margaret.  "There 
is  to  be  no  further  enquiry." 

"I  believe  I've  got  Mr.  Thornton's  note 
about  me,"  said  the  Inspector,  fumbling  in 
his  pocket-book. 

"Mr.  Thornton's ! "  said  Margaret 

"  Yes !  he's  a  magistrate — ^ah  !  here  it  is." 
She  coidd  not  see  to  read  it — ^no,  not  although 
she  was  close  to  the  candle.  The  words 
swam  before  her.  But  she  held  it  in  her 
hand,  and  looked  at  it  as  if  she  were  intently 
studying  it 

"  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  it's  a  great  weight  off  my 
mind ;  for  the  evidence  was  so  uncertain, 
you  see,  that  the  man  had  received  any  blow  at 
all, — and  if  any  question  of  identity  came 
in,  it  so  complicated  the  case^  as  I  told  Mr. 
Thornton—''^ 


*^  Mr.  Thornton  !  ^  taid  Margaret,  aotin. 

^  I  met  him  thu  momuig,  juat  as  be  was 
coming  out  of  tkis  hooae,  and,  as  he's  an  oid 
firiend  of.  mine,  besidos  being  Uie  macietrate 
who  saw  Leonards  last  night,  I  made  l>old  to 
tell  him  of  my  difficulty." 

Margaret  sighed  deeply.  She  did  not  wmnt 
to  hear  any  more ;  she  was  afiradd  alike  of 
what  she  had  heard,  and  of  what  she  might 
hear.  She  wished  that  the  man  would  go.  She 
forced  herself  to  q»eak. 

''  Thank  you  for  calling.  It  is  very  bUe.  I 
dare  say  it  is  past  ten  o'deek.  Oh  !  here  is 
the  note  I"  she  continued,  suddenly  interpret- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  hand  held  ovt  to 
'  receive  it.  He  was  putting  it  up,  when  she 
said, "  I  think  it  is  acramp^  daszling  sort  of 
writing.  I  could  net  read  it ;  wiil  you  jvmt 
read  it  to  me  1" 

He  read  it  aloud  to  her. 

<' Thank  you.  You  told  Mr.  Thomtea  thsit 
I  was  not  there?" 

'*  Oh,  of  course,  ma*am.  I  'm  sorry  now 
that  I  acted  upen  infermationy  which  seems 
to  hare  been  so  erroneous.  At  first  the 
youDg  man  was  so  positive;  and  now  he 
says  that  he  doubted  all  along,  and  hopes 
that  his  mistake  won't  have  oeoa«aned  you 
such  annoyance  as  to  lose  their  shop  your 
tMistom.    Good  night,  mia'am." 

*<Good  night."  She  rang  the  bell  lor 
Bixon  to  s£:>w  him  out.  As  Dixon  re- 
turned up  ike  passage  Margarcit  passed  her 
Bwifbly. 

"  It  is  all  right ! "  said  she,  without  looking 
at  Dixon;  and  before  the  woman  could 
follow  her  with  further  questions  she  had  sped 
np-etairs,  and  eittered  her  bed-ohamber,  and 
bolted  her  door. 

She  threw  herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  upon 
her  bed.  She  was  too  much  exhausted  to 
think.  Half-an-hour  or  more  eli^wed  before 
the  cramped  natune  of  her  positiea,  And  the 
chilliness,  eupervening  upon  great  ktigue, 
had  the  power  to  reuse  her  numbed  fjACukiee. 
Tlien  she  began  to  xteoall,  to  oombine,  to  won- 
der. The  first  idea  that  presented  itself  to 
her  was.  that  all  this  sickening  alarm  on 
Frederick's  behalf  was  over  ;  that  the  strain 
was  past  The  next  was  a  wiah  to  remember 
every  word  of  the  Inspector's  which  related  to 
Mr.  Thornton.  When  had  he  seen  him  ?  What 
had  he  said  ?  What  had  Mr.  Thomt^  dom  ? 
What  were  the  exact  words  of  his  note  ? 
And  until  she  could  recolleet,  even  to  the 
placing  or  omitting  an  article,  the  very  ex- 
pressions which  he  had  used  in  the  note^  her 
mind  refused  to  ^  on  with  its  progress.  But 
the  next  conviction  she  came  to  was  dear 
enough ;  Mr.  Thornton  had  seen  her  dose  to 
Outwood  station  on  the  fatal  Thursday  nighty 
and  had  been  told  of  her  denial  that  she  was 
there.  She  stood  as  a  liar  in  his  eyes.  She 
was  a  liar.  But  she  had  no  thought  of  peni- 
tence before  God ;  nothing  but  chaos  and 
night  surrounded  the  one  lurid  iaet  Uiat,  in 
Mr.  Thornton's  eyes,  she  was  degraded.    She 


cared  not  to  think,  even  to  herself  of  how 
much  of  excuse  she  might  plead.  That  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Thornton  ;  she  never 
dreamed  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  could  find 
cause  for  suspicion  in  what  was  so  natmrai 
as  her  aeoomnanying  her  brother ;  but  what 
WES  really  false  and  wrong  was  known  to  him, 
and  he  bad  a  right  to  judge  her.  ^  Ob,  Fre^ 
deriok  I  Frederidc  1 "  she  cried,  '^  what  have 
I  not  sacrificed  for  you  i ''  Even  when  she 
fell  asleep  her  thoughts  were  compelled  to 
travel  the  same  circle^  only  with  exa^ 
geimted  and  monstrous  cireamstanees  of 
pain. 

When  she  awoke  a  new  idea  flashed 
upon  her  with  all  the  brightness  of  Che 
moraing.  Mr.  Themtoii  had  learnt  her  false* 
hood  be£ere  he  went  to  the  coroner ;  thai 
suggested  the  thought,  thai  he  had  possibly 
been  influeaeed  so  to  do  with  a  view  of  spar- 
ing her  the  repetition  of  her  denial  But  she 
pushed  this  notion  en  on^  side  wr^  the  sick 
wilfulness  of  a  child.  If  it  were  so,  she  felt  no 
gratitude  to  him,  as  it  only  showed  her  how 
keenly  he  must  have  seen  that  she  was  dis* 
graced  already,  before  he  took  such  unwonted 
pains  to  spare  her  any  further  trial  of  truth- 
fulness which  bad  already  iiiled  so  eiffnally. 
She  would  have  gone  through  the  whole — 
she  would  have  pesjured  herself  to  save  Fra* 
deriek,  rather-Har  rather — than  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton should  have  had  the  knowledge  that 
prompted  him  to  interfere  to  save  her.  What 
lU-iate  brought  him  in  eontact  with  the  In> 
sjpector  ?  What  made  him  be  the  very  ma-* 
gistrate  seat  for  to  receive  Leonards'  depesH 
tion  ?  What  had  Leonards  siud  1  How  much 
of  it  was  intelHgiUe  to  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
might  already,  fer  aaght  she  knew,  be  aware 
of  Uie  old  accusation  against  Frederick^ 
through  tiMir  mutual  friend  Mr.  Bell )  If 
80^  he  had  striven  to  save  the  son,  who  cam» 
in  defiance  of  the  law  to  attend  his  motiier's 
death-bed.  And  under  this  idea  she  could  feel 
grateful^-notyet,  if  ever  she  should,  if  his  iater- 
ferenoe  had  been  prompted  by  contempt  Oh  1 
had  any  one  such  just  cause  to  feel  contempt 
for  her  9  Mr. Thoratcu,  aboveall  people,  on 
whom  ehe  had  looked  down  from  her  imagin- 
ary heights  till  nowl  She  suddenly  fonad 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  was  etoaagely  dia* 
tressed  at  her  fedL  She  shrank  Axon  following 
out  the  premises  to  their  conoluaion,  and  so 
acknowledging  to  herself  how  nuadi  die 
valued  his  rec^iect  and  good  opinion.  When- 
ever this  idea  presented  itself  to  her  at  the 
md  of  a  long  avenue  of  thoughts,  she  tuned 
away  from  following  thai  path-^e  would 
not  believe  in  it. 

It  was  later  than  die  fimcied,  Sar  in  the 
agitation  of  the  previous  nigh^  she  had  for- 
ffotten  to  wind  up  her  watd& ;  and  Mr.  Hale 
had  given  especial  ordem  thai  she  was  not  to 
be  disturbed  oy  the  usual  awakening.  By  aK& 
by  the  door  opened  cautionsly,  and  Dixeca 
put  her  head  in.  Perceiving  Uiat  Miargaroit 
was  awake,  ahe  came  forwards  with  a  lettevw 


^  Heie^  Bomethh^  to  do  70a  good,  nnsB,  X 
letter  iaom  Master  Frederick." 
«  Thank  vou,  Dixon.  How  late  it  is  I  " 
-She  spoke  yery  limguidly,  and  suffered 
Dixon  to  lay  it  on  ^e  oouBtex|»Be  before 
her,  without  pvttiag  out  a  kacd  to 
take  it. 

"  You  want  yeur  breiridiKt,  I'm  sure.  I 
will  bring  it  you  in  a  minute.  Master  has  got 
the  troy  ail  ready,  I  know.^* 

Margaret  did  not  reply ;  she  kt  ker  go ; 
she  fehtiukt  she  mmt  bo  alone  before  she 
conld  open  that  letter.  She  opened  it«t  last 
The  first  thing  tliat  caught  her  eye  was  the 
date  two  days  earMer  than  she  recesred  it. 
fie  had  then  written  when  he  had  promised, 
and  their  alann  might  haye  been,  spared. 
But  she  would  read  the  letter  and 
see.  It  was  hasty  enongh,  but'  perfectly 
satislftctory.  He  had  seen  Henry  Lennox, 
who  knew  enough  of  the  e«3e  to  shake  his 
head  over  it,  in  the  first  iastaace,  and  tell  him 
he  had  done  a  very  daring  thn^  in  returning 
to  England,  with  such  an  accusation,  backed 
by  audi  powerful  influence,  hanrisg  over  him. 
&t  wh«i  they  had  come  to  talk  it  over,  Mr. 
LeimoK  had  acknowledged  that  there  might 
be  some  chance  of  his  acquittal,  if  be  conoid 
but  prove  his  statements  by  credible  wit- 
neises— that  in  such  case  it  might  be  wortii 
w^e  to  stand  his  trial,  otherwise  it  would  be 
a  great  risk.  He  would  examine — he  would 
take  every  pains.  ^  It  staruck  me,*'  said  Frede- 
riek,  *'that  your  introduction,  little  sister 
of  mine,  ^vent  a  long  way.  Is  it  so  ?  He  made 
many  iaquirks,  I  can  assure  you.  He  seemed « 
riuurp,  intelligent  fellow,  and  in  good  practice 
too^  to  judge  from  the  signs  of  bosiziess  and 
the  nuinber  of  clerks  about  hhn.  But  these 
may  be  only  lawyers*  dodges.  I  have  just 
eaught  a  packet  en  the  point  of  sailing^-*!  am 
off  in  firye  minutes.  I  may  have  to  coiae  back 
to  BagUmd  again  on  this  business,  so  ke^  my 
visit  secret.  I  shall  send  my  fitter  seme  rare 
old  sherry,  such  as  you  cannot  buy  in  Eng- 
hmd,— ^such  stuff  as  I've  got  in  the  bottle  b^ 
fere  me) !  He  needs  som^iiN^  of  the  kind — 
my  dear  love  to  him -^  God  bless  him.  I'm 
sure — there's  my  cab.  P.S. — ^Wbat  an -escape 
tikat  was !  IVike  care  you  don*t  breathe  of 
niy  having  bee&-*not  even  to  the  Shaws.** 

Margaret  turned  to  ^e  envelope ;  it  was 

marked  **  Too  late."    The  letter  bad  probably 

been  trusted  to  some  careless  waiter,  who 

^ad  forgotten  to  post  it.     Oh  i   what  shght 

cobwebs  of  chances  stand  between  us  and 

Temptation!    Frederick  had  been  safe,  and 

otrt  of  England  twenty,  nay,  thirty  hours  ago ; 

and  it  was  only  about  seventeen  hours  since 

slie  had  told  a  ledsehood  to  baffle  pursuit, 

-vi^iidi  even  then  would  hav^  been  vwin.  How 

^Buthless  she  had  been!    Where  now  washer 

proud  motto,  ^  Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que 

pomrar*  If  ahe  had  but  dared  to  bravely  tell 

tbe  truth  as  regarded  heraelf,  deMng  them 

"to  find  out  what  she  refused  to  tell  conoem- 

MMMg  another,  how  light  of  heart  she  would 


now  haye  Mt !  Not  hmnbled  before  God,  as 
having  failed  in  trust  towards  Him,  act  de- 
graded and  abased  in  Mr.  Thornton's  sight. 
She  oai^t  herself  up  at  this  with  a  miserable 
tvemer ;  here  was  she  chwfling  his  low  opxniaxL 
of  her  alongside  witii  the  dis^easure  of  God. 
How  was  it  that  he  hsjunted  ker  imagination 
so  persistently?  What  could  it  be?  Why 
did  she  caze  for  iHiat  he  thought  in  spite  of 
all  her  pride  ;  in  spite  of  heraelf  ?  Sue  be- 
lieved tkat  she  eould  hove  borne  the  sense  of 
Almighty  displeasure,  because  He  knew  alJ, 
aad  could  read  her  penitenee,  and  hear  her 
cries  for  help  in  time  to  come.  But  M^ 
Thornton — why  did  she  tremble,  and  hide 
her  face  in  the  pillow  1  What  strong  fedUng 
had  overtaken  her  at  last  7 

She  sprang  out  of  bed  and  prayed  long  and 
earnestly.  It  soothed  aad  comforted  her  so 
to  open  her  heart  But  as  soon  as  she  re- 
viewed her  positien  she  found  the  sting  was 
still  there ;  that  she  was  not  good  enough, 
ncnr  pure  enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
lowered  opinion  of  a  fellow  creature  ;  that 
the  bought  of  how  he  must  be  looking  upon 
her  with  contempt  stood  between  her  and  her 
sense  of  wrong^doing.  She^  took  her  letter  in 
to  her  Esther  as  soon  as  she  was  drest. 
There  was  so  slight  sat  allusion  to  their 
alarm  at  the  railroad  station,  t^at  Mr.  Hale 
passed  over  it  without  paying  any  attention 
to  it.  Indeed,  beyond  the  mere  &ot  of 
Frederick  havm^  sailed  undiscovered  and 
unsuspected,  he  did  not  gather  much  from  the 
letter  at  the  time,  be  was  so  uneasy  about 
Margaret*s  pallid  looks.  She  seemed  con« 
tinually  on  the  point  of  weeping. 

**  You  are  sadly  overdose,  Margaret.  It  is 
no  wonder.  But  you  must  let  me  nurse  you 
now.'* 

He  made  her  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
went  for  a  shawl  to  cover  her  with.  His 
tenderness  released  her  tears  ;  and  she  cried 
iMtterly. 

*'  Poor  child  !-^poor  child !  "  said  he,  look- 
ing fondly  at  her,  as  she  lay  with  her  face  to 
the  wall,  shaking  with  her  sobs.  After 
a  while  they  ceased,  and  she  began  to  wonder 
whether  she  durst  give  herself  the  relief  of 
telling  her  lather  oi  all  her  troul^e.  Bat 
there  were  more  reasons  against  it  than  for 
it.  The  only  one  for  it  was  the  relief  to 
herself ;  and  against  it  was  the  thought  that 
it  would  add  materially  to  her  father's 
nervousness,  if  it  were  indeed  necessaiy  foi' 
Frederick  to  come  to  England  again  4  that 
he  would  dwell  on  the  circumstance  of  his 
son's  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  how- 
ever unwittingly  and  unwillingly  ;  that  this 
knowledge  would  perpetuidly  recur  to  trouUe 
him,  in  various  shapes  of  exaggeration  and 
distortion  from  the  simple  truth.  And  about 
her  own  great  fault — ^he  would  be  distressed 
beyond  measure  at  her  want  of  courage  and 
faith,  yet  perpetually  troubled  to  make 
excuses  for  her.  Formerly  Margaret  would 
have  come  to  him  as  priest  as  well  as  fatha^ 
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to  tell  him  of  her  temptation  and  her  sin ; 
but  latterly  th^  had  not  ^>oken  much  on 
such  subjects  ;  and  she  knew  not  how,  in  his 
change  of  opinions,  he  would  reply  if  the 
depth  of  her  soul  called  unto  his.  No ;  she 
would  keep  her  secret,  and  bear  the  burden 
alone.  Alone  she  would  go  before  God^  and 
cry  for  His  absolution.  Alone  she  would 
endure  her  disgraced  position  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Thornton.  She  was  unspeakably 
touched  by  the  tender  efforts  of  her  father  to 
think  of  cheerful  subjects  on  which  to  talk, 
and  so  to  take  her  thoughts  away  from 
dwelling  on  all  that  had  happened  of  late. 
It  was  some  months  since  he  had  been  so 
talkative  as  he  was  this  day.  fie  would  not 
let  her  sit  up,  and  offended  bixon  desperately 
by  insisting  on  waiting  upon  her  himself. 

At  last  she  smiled ;  a  poor,  weak  little 
smile  ;  but  it  gave  him  the  truest  pleasure. 

^  It  seems  strange  to  think,  that  what  gives 
us  most  hope  for  the  luture  should  be  cuJled 
Dolores,*'  said  Margaret.  The  remark  was 
more  in  character  with  her  father  than  with 
her  usual  self;  but  to-day  they  seemed  to 
have  changed  natures. 

^  Her  mother  was  a  Spaniard,  I  believe  : 
that  accounts  for  her  religion.  Her  father 
was  a  stiff  Presbyterian  wnen  I  knew  him. 
But  it  is  a  very  soft  and  pretty  name." 

"  How  young  she  is  ! — ^younger  by  fourteen 
months  than  I  am.  Just  the  age  that  £dith 
was  when  she  was  engaged  to  Captain 
Lennox.  Papa,  we  will  go  and  see  them  in 
Spain." 

He  shook  his  head.  But  he  said,  "  If  you 
wish  it,  Margaret  Only  let  us  come  back 
here.  It  would  seem  unfair  —  unkind  to 
your  mother,  who  alwavs,  I'm  afraid,  disliked 
Milton  so  much,  if  we  left  it  now  she  is  lying 
liere,  and  cannot  go  with  us.  No,  dear ;  vou 
shall  go  and  see  them,  and  bring  me  back  a 
report  of  my  Spanbh  daughter." 

**  No,  papa,  I  won't  go  without  you.  Who 
is  to  take  care  of  you  when  I  am  gone  1 " 

^  1  should  Hke  to  know  which  of  us  is  tak- 
ing care  of  tiie  other.  But  if  you  went»  I 
should  persuade  Mr.  Thornton  to  let  me  give 
him  double  lessons.  We  would  work  up  the 
classics  famously.  That  would  be  a  per- 
petual interest.  You  might  go  on,  and  see 
jBdith  at  Corfu,  if  you  liked." 

Margaret  did  not  speak  i^l  at  once.  Then 
she  said  rather  gravely :  "  Thank  you,  papa. 
But  I  don't  want  to  go.  We  will  hope  that 
Mr.  Lennox  wiU  manage  so  well,  that  Frede- 
rick may  bring  Dolores  to  see  us  when  they 
are  married.  And  as  for  Edith,  the  regiment 
won't  remain  much  longer  in  Corfu.  Perhaps 
we  shall  see  both  of  them  here  before  another 
year  is  out." 

Mr.  Hale's  cheerful  subjects  had  come  to 
an  end.  Some  painful  recollection  had  stolen 
across  his  mina,  and  driven  him  into  silence. 
By  and  by  Margaret  said  : 

"  Papar— did  you  see  Nicholas  Higgins  at 
the  funeral?    He  was  there,  and  Maiy  too. 


Poor  fellow  f  it  was  his  way  of  showing  sym- 
pathy. He  has  a  good  warm  heart  under  his 
bluff  abrupt  ways." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Hale.  "I 
saw  it  all  along,  even  while  you  tried  to  per- 
suade me  that  he  was  all  sorts  of  bad  things. 
We  will  go  and  see  them  to-morrow,  if  you 
are  strong  enough  to  walk  so  far." 

**  Oh  yes.  I  want  to  see  them.  We  did 
not  pay  Mary— or  rather  she  refused  to  take' 
it,  Dixon  say&  We  will  go  so  as  to  catch  him 
just  after  hM  dinner,  and  before  he  goes  to 
his  work." 

Towards  evening  Mr.  Hale  said  : 

"  I  half  expected  Mr.  Thornton  would  have 
called.  He  spoke  of  a  book  yesterday  which 
he  had,  and  which  I  wanted  to  see.  He  said 
he  would  try  and  brin^  it  to-day." 

MargaAt  sighed.  Sne  knew  he  would  not 
come.  He  would  be  too  delicate  to  run  the 
chance  of  meeting  her  while  her  shame  must 
be  so  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  very  men- 
tion of  his  name  renewed  her  trouble,  and 
produced  a  relapse  into  the  feeling  of  de- 
pressed pre-occupied  exhaustion.  She  gave 
way  to  nstless  languor.  Suddenly  it  st^m^ 
her  that  this  was  a  strange  manner  to  ikow 
her  patience,  or  to  reward  her  father  for  his 
watchful  care  of  her  all  through  the  day. 
She  sate  up,  and  offered  to  read  aloud.  His 
eyes  were  failing,  and  he  gladly  accepted  her 
proposal  She  read  well ;  she  gave  the  dne 
emphasis  ;  but  had  any  one  asked  her,  when 
she  had  ended,  the  meaning  of  what  -she 
had  been  reading,  she  could  not  have  told. 
She  was  smitten  with  a  feeling  of  ingrati- 
tude to  Mr.  Thornton,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
morning,  she  had  refused  to  accept  the  kind- 
ness he  had  shown  her  in  making  fiurther 
inquiry  from  the  medical  men,  so  as  to  obvH 
ate  any  inquest  being  held.  Oh  I  she  was 
grateful !  She  had  Men  cowardly  and  fal9% 
and  had  shown  her  cowardliness  and  false- 
hood in  actiiHi  that  oould  not  be  recalled ; 
but  she  was  not  ungrateful.  It  sent  a  rIow 
to  her  heart  to  know  how  she  could  feel  to- 
wards one  who  had  reason  to  despise  h«r. 
His  cause  for  contempt  was  so  just  that  she 
should  have  respected  him  lees  if  she  had 
thought  he  did  not  feel  contempt.  It  waa 
a  pleasure  to  feel  how  thoroughly  she  re- 
spected him.  He  could  not  prevent  her 
doing  that;  it  was  the  one  comfort  in  all 
this  misery. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  expected  book 
arrived,  "  with  Mr.  Thornton's  kind  regards, 
and  wisnes  to  know  how  Mr.  Hale  is." 

'*  Say  that  I  am  much  better,  Dixon,  but 
that  Miss  Hale— " 

''No,  papa,"  said  Margaret,  eagerly — 
"  don't  say  anything  about  me.  He  does  not 
ask." 

**  My  dear  child,  how  you  are  shivering  !  •* 
said  her  father,  a  few  minutes  after warda, 
"You  must  go  to  bed  directly.  You  have 
turned  quite  pale ! " 

Margaret  did  not  refuse  to  go,  though. 
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she  was  loth  to  leave  her  father  alone.  She 
needed  the  relief  of  solitade  after  a  daj 
of  busy  thinking,  and  busier  repenting. 

But  she  seemed  much  as  usual  the  next 
day ;  the  lingering  gravity  and  sadness,  and 
the  occasional  alwence  of  mind,  were  not 
unnatui-al  symptoms  in  the  early  days  of 
grie£  And  almost  in  proportion  to  her  re- 
establishment  in  health,  was  her  finther^s 
relapse  into  his  abstracted  musing  upon 
the  wife  he  had  lost,  and  the  past  era  in 
his  life  that  was  closed  to  him  for  ever. 

CHIP. 

C&DilNAL  LUNATICa 

In  reference  to  a  recent  Chip,  entitled 
Her  Majesty's  Pleasure,  a  correspondent 
mentions  that  during  the  last  six  or  ei^ht 
months  two  oases  have  come  under  his  notice 
in  which  criminal  lunatics,  who  had  com- 
mitted very  grave  offences,  had  been  acquitted 
by  a  jury  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  having 
be^i  placed  in  ten^rary  custody  in  the 
county  asylum,  have  been  set  at  liberty. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The 
medical  offioer  of  the  asylum  sent  his  cer- 
tificate to  the  Home  Secretary,  decUring 
that  these  criminals  were  perfectly  restored 
to  sanity ;  and  "  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  on 
the  subject  of  their  custody*'*  was  imme- 
diately made  known  in  a  warrant  for  their 
release. 

.  **  In  cases  where  the  offence  committed  has 
been  one  of  a  very  grave  character,**  he  adds, 
^the  certificate  of  the  medical  offioer  has  to  be 
aocompanied  by  a  formal  petition  from  the 
CoDumittee  of  Visiting  Justices  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  the  liberation  of  the  offender. 
But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  crimes  of  a  less 
serious  nature,  the  latter  formality  is  dis* 
pensed  with.  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  if 
any  criminal  lunatic,  restored  to  undoubted 
■anity  still  remain  iu  custody,  '  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  on  the  subject'  not  having  been 
made  known,  it  arises  not  from  any  defect 
in  the  laws,  but  more  probably  from  the  fact 
that  no  certificate  has  been  presented  to  her 
Majesty  that  such  lunatic  is  now  of  un- 
doubted sanity,  and  is  a  fit  person  to  be  at 
large." 


A  SCIENTIFIC  FIGMENT. 

With  all  its  love  of  demonstration,  Science 
sometimes  dreams  as  strange  dreams  as  Poetry 
itself.  The  ancient  systems  of  Astronomy 
liave  long  ago  waned  into  the  region  of  myths 
and  visions;  and  Ptolemy,  since  he  cannot 
maintain  his  place  among  tlie  discoverers  of 
natural  laws,  must  be  content  to  rank  hence- 
forth as  an  unconscious  fabulist  So,  also, 
-with  the  astrologers,  and  the  alchemists, 
And  the  disciples  of  the  divinine-rod,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  with  many  of  the  would-be 
'wise  men  of  our  own  day,  who  confuse  the 
t>oundary  lines  of  Science  and  Superstition. 


Investigation,  in  fact,  has  a  tendency  to  go 
to  sleep  at  times  over  its  work  ;  and,  while 
thus  somnolent,  to  be  troubled  with  night- 
mares of  a  very  fimtastical  character. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  aberra- 
tions— though  by  no  means  the  most  absurd 
—was  the  belief,  entertained  by  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  lasting  until  recent  times, 
that  many  of  the  lower  order  of  animals  were 
produced  (not  only  in  the  original  formation 
of  all  things,  but  systematically,  so  to  speak, 
and  year  after  year)  by  the  aetion  of  the  sun 
upon  moist  clay,  or  putrescent  matter  in  a 
state  of  fermentation.  This  notion  probably 
arose  from  the  hunt  that  heat  and  moisture 
appear  to  be  the  two  sreat  principles  of  phy- 
sical life ;  and  the  old  and  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  substance  of  all  things  having 
originally  existed  in  Chaos,  where  it  lay  inert 
until  vivified  by  the  Divine  warmth  and 
enei*gy,  seemed  to  justify  and  strengthen  an 
opinion  which  was  not  in  itself  so  unreason- 
able as  miffht  at  first  appear.  The  ancient 
Persians  a(K>red  the  suu  as  the  visible  Creative 
Power ;  and  the  more  we  search  into  the 
essential  nature  (physically  speaking)  of 
things,  the  more  we  discover  in  earth  and 
moisture  the  passive  and  pliable  elements, 
and  in  heat  the  working  and  formative.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  first  creation  of  all 
animals  (as  far  as  concerns  merely  secondary 
causes)  was  from  the  combination  of  these 
elements ;  though  whether  such  a  pheno^ 
menon  is  ever  repeated,  is  more  capable  of 
question.  But;]the  belief  in  tiie  affirmative 
was  former!  V  so  general,  that  we  can  scarcel v 
wonder  at  the  many  wild  ohimseras  to  which 
it  has  given  birth. 

Animals,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  all 
other  things,  according  to  the  Phodnicians, 
were  formed  from  the  putrefying  of  the  mud 
and  ooze  left  by  the  dark  waters  of  Chaoe 
after  subsiding.  These  rudiments,  however, 
remained  lifeless,  until  the  brooding  heat  of 
the  sun  produced  clouds,  from  which  issued 
thunder  and  lightninj^ ;  when  the  slumber- 
ing principle  of  vitality  was  awakened,  and 
the  earth,  sea,  and  air  swarmed  with  throb- 
bing, conscious,  and  multifonn  life.  This 
tradition  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  a  very 
grand  and  lurid  &ble  in  connection  with  the 
Bermuda  Islands.  Stowe  records  that  these 
lonely  spots. 

Placed  fiu*  amidst  the  melancholy  main, 
"  were  of  all  nations  said  and  supposed  to  be 
enchanted,  and  inhabited  with  witches  and 
devills,  which  grow  by  reason  of  accustomed 
monstrous  thunder,  storms,  and  tempests." 
Here,  in  its  turn  is  probably  the  hint  out  of 
which  arose  the  idea  of  Shakspeare's  Caliban, 
and  the  other  ugly  phantasms  of  the  wonder- 
ful drama  of  enchantment.  A  living  Shak- 
spearian  commentator,  who  is  himself  a  noble 
dramatist,  eloquently  remarks  upon  the 
above  passage  from  Stowe,  that "  this  account 
of  the  elemental  growth  and  generation  of  the 
hags,  and  imps,  and  devils,  and  abortions,  is 
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fearfully  fine.  Caliban,  and  Syoorax,  and 
Setebos  might  wdl  be  imagined  to  have 
first  glared  into  life  throagh  the  long-fer- 
meDting  incantation  of  ^accustomed  mon- 
strous tnunder/  " 

The  serpent  Pytiion,  slain  by  Apollo,  waa 
said  to  haTd  been  evolved  by  neat  fix>m  the 
mud  and  moisture  left  by  the  Deucalion 
deluge.  He  was  the  stupoidous  offspring  of  a 
terrible  solar  chemistry.  Ovid,  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  speaking  of  the 
creation  of  this  serpent,  as  well  as  of  all 
brute  animals,  after  Uie  celelu'ated  Greek 
flood,  says : 

All  othor  crestnrct  took  their  nemerMii  birth 

And  figvret  from  the  volontarf  emrtk 

When  that  old  bamonr  nith  tbe  son  did  tweat, 

And  filimy  marishet  grew  big  with  beat, — 

The  pregnant  Mods,  as  from  their  mother's  womby 

From  qaickening  Earth  both  growth  and  form  assume. 

So,  when  sevenrchannell'd  Nile  forsakes  the  plain^ 

When  ancient  bounds  retiring  streams  contain. 

And  late-left  slime  ethereal  fervours  bum. 

Men  various  creatures  with  the  glebe  upturn  : 

Of  those,  some  iu  their  very  time  of  birth  ; 

Some  lame ;  and  others  half  altre,  half  earth. 

For  Heat  and  Moistnre,  when  tbej  tempente  grow, 

Ferthwith  conceive^  and  life  on  things  bestow. 

From  striving  Fire  and  Water  all  proceed, 

Discording  concord  ever  ^t  to  breed. 

So,  Earth,  by  that  late  deluge  muddy  grown. 

When  on  her  lap  reflecting  Titan  shone. 

Produced  a  world  of  forms,  restored  the  late, 

And  other  unknown  monsters  did  create. 

We  quote  from  the  old  muscular  translation 
(sizteen  hundred  and  thirty-two)  by  Greorge 
Sandys,  who,  in  his  sin^ar  anuotations, 
observes  :  "  Heat  and  Moisture,  the  parents 
of  Generation,  are  feigned  here  to  have  pro- 
duced Python.  .  .  .  i&it  the  sense  of  this 
fable  is  merely  physical ;  for  Python,  bom 
aiter  the  Deluge,  of  the  humid  earth,  is  that 

nt  exhalatiixi  which  rose  from  the  late 
rned  world,  until  it  waa  dissipated  by  the 
fervour  of  the  sun,  or  Apollo.  The  word 
[Python]  signifies  putre&ction  :  and  because 
the  sun  consumes  the  putrefaction  of  the 
earth,  his  beams  darting  from  his  orb  like 
arrows, — with  his  arrows  he  is  said  to  have 
killed  Python.  So,  serpentine  Error  by  the 
hght  of  Truth  is  confounded." 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  speaks  of  this 
serpent  as  him 

Whom  the  tun 
Ingeader'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slima. 
Huge  Python. 

Shakspeare  probably  had  the  idea  of  solar 
creation  in  his  mind  when  he  made  Timon  of 
Athens  (act  iv.,  scene  liL)  exclaim,  ad- 
dressing the  earthy — 

Teem  with  new  moasten,  whom  tky  upwnd  fi^a 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above     ■ 
Never  presented ! 

And«  a  few  lines  before  this,  tii*  nnsanthrope 
speaks  0^ 

All  ihe  abhorred  bfarths  below  crisp  Heaven, 
WhereoB  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine. 


The  fructifying  power  of  the  Nile,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  the  foregoing  quotation 
from  the  Metamorphoses  (it  is  thought,  by 
the  way,  that  the  belief  in  the  spontaneous 
creation  of  animals,  arose  in  I^S7P9  ^  ^'^^^ 
a  favourite  idea  of  the  poets.  It  is  thos 
alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  the  Faery  Queena 
(Book  L,  c.  L)  : — 

As  when  old  Fathsr  Nilus  'gins  te  swell 

With  timely  pride  above  the  Egyptian  vale^ 
His  fiittie  waves  dee  fintile  slime  outwell. 

And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale ; 
But  when  his  later  spring  'gins  to  avale. 

Huge  heaps  of  mud  he  leaves,  wherein  there  breed 
Ten  thousand  kinds  of  creatiirM,  partly  male 

And  partly  female,  of  his  fruitfuU  seed : 
Such  ugly  msnstroiM  shapes  elseiriMre  may  no  maa 
reed. 

And  again,  in  Book  IIL  c.  vi.,  where  the 
poet  writes  with  all  the  zsal  of  a  fire-wor> 
shipper: 

ReaMm  teacfaeth^  diat  the  fruttfbll  seades 

Of  all  thing*  living,  threngh  inpcession 

Of  the  suBrbeamee  in  moyst  eoafileaieo, 

Doe  life  conoeivei^  and  qmckoed  are  ky  kyad  : 

So,  after  Nilus'  inundation. 

Infinite  shapes  of  ereatorea  men  doe  f^ 

Inform^  in  the  mud  on  which  the  saaae  bath  shfad* 

Great  Father  he  of  Generatkm 

Is  rightly  eald,.-di'  Author  ofliie  and  Ugh«; 
And  his  faire  sisier,  for  creation, 

Ministreth  matter  fitt,  wihieh,  temprtd fright 
With  heate  and  humour,  breedes  the  Uviug  wig^ 

After  all,  may  not  the  matter  of  f^t  be 
correct,  even  though  the  deduction  be  erro- 
neons  f  We  know  that  in  hot  countries  it  is 
very  common  for  oviparous  animals  to  leave 
their  eggs  in  mud  or  sand,  where  tibey  are  in 
time  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  heav^is. 
Your  sun  is  a  great  incubator.  We  have  i^ad 
accounts  of  the  Nile  sands  being  at  certain 
seasons  alive  with  the  upheaving  of  the  newly 
bom  crocodiles,  as  they  come  shouldering 
their  way  into  the  sukry  air  and  light 

It  was  long  before  the  belief  of  which  we 
write  waa  glv^i  up,  even  by  the  sm^stifie. 
Bacon,  who,  notwithstanding  his  sturdiness 
in  repudiating  mueh  of  i^  lumber  of  the 
schools,  had  ever  a  backward  eye  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  antiquity,  held  firmly  to  the  opinion 
that  many  living  creatures  are  produced 
solely  from  putre&ction.  In  his  Natnnd 
History  (Century  VII.  Experiments  696, 
697,  698),  he  discourses  at  large  upon  this 
subject.  He  classes  earthworms,  eels,  snakes, 
wood-worms,  fleas,  moths,  grasshoppers,  silk- 
worms, flies,  bees,  aod  some  others,  under  the 
head  of  imperfect  and  anomalously  produced 
creatures.  And  he  mentions  the  sudden  birth 
of  a  kind  of  fly  by  intense  heat ;  a  story  which 
has  apparently  derived  startling  confirmation 
within  the  last  few  years  from  the  accidental 
discovery  of  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Bristol.  **  It  ia 
affirmed,"  says  Bacon,  "both  by  ancient  sAl 
modem  observation,  that  in  fumac<*soir 
copper  and  brass,  wnere  chalcites  (wh  jiA  ia 
vitriol)  is  often  cast  in  to  mend  the  vi.j^^rking^ 
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th^re  riseth  suddenly  a  fly,  -whieh  sometiibes 
Boveth,  as  if  it  took  hold  on  the  walls  of  tbe 
fomace;  sometimes  is  seen  moving  in  tlw 
Are  below ;  and  dieth  present! j  aa  soon  as  it 
is  out  of  the  fumaee.  Which  is.  a  noble 
instance,  and  worthy  to.  l>e  Weighed  ;  for  it 
showeth  that  as  well  violeni;  heat  of  fire  as 
the  g^tle  heat  of  living  creatures  will  Vivify, 
if  it  have  matter  propoiiiQnable.  itow,  the 
great  axiom  of  vivifieation  is,  that  there  niust 
be  heat,  to  dilate  the  spirit  of  the  body ;  an 
active  spirit,  to  be  dilated ;,  nmttev,  viscous 
or  teaiacious,  to  hold  in  the  spirit ;  and  that 
natter  to  be  put  forth  and  figured.  Now,  a 
sjpdrit  diliatea  by  ao  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of 
tne  furnace^  aa  soon  as  ever  it  cooleth  never 
so  Httley^coii^eal^th  i^raseiitly.  And  (no  doubt) 
this  action  is  furtheired  by  thie  cbalcite  which 
hatii  a  spirit  that  will  put  forth  aadgevmi* 
naitev  as  wee  see  in  damioal  trials.".  la  Syl- 
vester's translation  of  Du  Bartas  (Book  I. 
c.  vL)  we  find,  this  phenomenon  thus  id- 
luded  to. 

*.  'Soyof  thftfiie,  i^bnteingfiiimaeey  spriagB 
Tbt  fif'VenusU  w^th^tfae  fbmiiiK  wiogft: 
'  Without  tke  fir»  It  dioft;  wkhin  it^  joys 
LiTi^g  14  tb«t  w)p£k  each  thing  eUe  d«6Uojt» 

As  a  companion  to*  this  strange  fact  (if  it 
be  one),  Baooa  tells 'us>*  on  the  authority  ot 
the  andientS)!^  *^a  worm  that  breedeth  in  old 
8B0W,  and  is  of  ^colour  reddish,  and  dull  of 
motion,  and  dieth  soon  after  it  eometh  out  of 
»ow :  which  should  shew  that  snow  hath  in 
h  a  secret  warmth,  for  else  it  could  hardly 
vivify.  And  the  reason  of  the  dying  of  the 
worm  may  be  the  sudden  'exhaling  of  that 
little  spirit,  aa  soon  jUi  ii'oodieth  out  of  the 
cold  which  had  shut  it  mJJ  ' 

80,  the  cold  hrnnouT  breeds  the  safamftnder; 

Who,  in  effect  lilce  to  her  hirth'a  comnMnder, 

With  child  with  fauAdred  winWs,  with  her  touch 

Quencbetb  the  fil^  though  glowing -oe'er  so  much. 

DdBisTAS. 

It  is  related'  that  Drl  Darwin  .once  pre- 
served-a  piece'  of  vermiceMl  under  a  glass 
ease  until  it  became . endued  with  motion; 
and  a  fale  .was  once  can*ent  respecting  a 
snake  which' was"  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
bidr  Of  a  horse  dropped  into  stl^^ant  water. 
This  tradition  (which  was  regarded  as  of 
siufficient  importance  to  be  elaborately  dis- 
mayed by  I>r.  Lister  .in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions)  has  furnished  ShakspeaJre  with 
an  allusion  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Act.  i^ 
scene  2),^and  Has  thus,  probably,  been  saved 
from  oblivion  •: 

Much  is  breeding,    *' 

Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  Bfoj 

And  not  a  serpent's  poisoa. ' 

Coleridge  accounts  for  this  marvel  by  sup- 
posing that  the  amimalcuke  contained  in  the 
stagnant  water  may  collect  round  the  horse- 
Lair,  and  impart  to  it  a  wormy  motion. 

Analogous  to  the  foregoing  is  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Soland  geese  or  bamaoLesL 
found  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and 


in  Jersey,  and  '^  whose  equivocal  generation 
from  a  rotten  piece  of  wood,  tossed  in  the  sea 
and  impregnated  with  nitre  and  salt,  is 
generally  received  for  a  truth,  and  attested  by 
persons  of  good  credit ;  who  afiirm  they  have 
fL*equ^itly  seen  these  lords  sticking  to  the 
plJEink  in  different  fonus,  and  according  to  the 
progress  of  nature ;  some  in  the  size  and 
ngv^  of  mushrooms;  others  farther  ad- 
vsjseed  towards  their  apeeies ;  and  some  per- 
fectly fledged."  *  It  was  said  that  the  flesh 
of  these  mrda  tasted  of  fir ;  but  the  whole 
thing  is  explained'by  whftt  has  been  alleged 
by  some  observers — namely,  that  Ihe  eggs  of 
this  Bpedsa-  of  goos^  ^e  deposited  by  the 
mother  in  pld  logs  of  "teood,  and  there 
hatched.  The  attestation  of  the  miracle  by 
persons  of  good  credit  iaa  noticeable  feature 
of  the  obory.  How  often  have  we,  in  doubt- 
ing any  marvel  -of  the  present  day,  been 
kiM}cked  on  the  head  by  meee  same  persops 
of  good  credit ! .  For  it  is  observable  that 
.  every  nin^  daya*  wonder^  however  hu^e  and 
unwieldly,  is  sure  to  be  backed  up  by  the 
emphatic  asseverations  of  persons  of  good 
.credit ;  and  the  believers  make  a  great  deal 
of  that  kind  of  evidence.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  .is  no  amall  amount  of  strategical 
skill  in  this  method  of  disputation  ;  for  the 
argument  is  at  onqe  removed  from  the  ground 
of  abstract  principles  to  that  of  personality ; 
•and  you  find  yourself  suddenly  placed  in  the 
disagreeable  position  of  ^ming  to  impugn 
thf  character  of  some  unknown  A.  or  £. 
You  are 'then  accused  of-  being  very  unfair ; 
and  the  adversary,  with  a  grand  flosrish  of 
trumpets,  withdraw^  exultmgly.  And  yet, 
in  the  end^  nonsense  is  certain  to  find  its 
level — pexsons  of  good  oredlt  notwithstanding. 

ThQ  account  given  of  the  goose  phe- 
nomenon by  old  Gerard,  in  Ms  Herbal 
(fifteen  hundred  and  ninety- seven),  difiers 
somewhat  fi'om  that  already  quoted.  He 
says  :  "  There  are  in  the  north  parts  of  Scot- 
land oertain  trees,  whereon  do  growe  shell- 
fishes, whixsh,  falling  into  the  water,  do  be- 
come fbwles,  whom  we  call  bamakles  ;  in  the 
north  of  England,  brant  geeoQ ;  and  in  Lan- 
cashire, tree  geese.*^  Mandeville  speaks  of  a 
tree,  somewhere  in  the  far  east,  the  fi'uit  of 
which  changes  into  birds  : 
'    So,  slow  Bootes  nndemeath  hixn  sees, 

In  the  irtj  isles,  those  goslings  h»tch*d  of  trees ; 

Whose  fraitfulleasresy  ruling  into  the  vnXer, 

Aie  lurnM  (thoy  say)  to  living  fowls  soon  after. 
'   So,  Botten' sides  of  broken  ships  do  change 

To  bamades' :  oh,  transfiEumation  strange  I 

*Twa8  first  a  gcsen  tree ;  .then  a  gallant  hull ; 

Lately  a  muslorooin ;  now  a  flying  gull. 

Dv  Bartis. 

In  Isaac  Walton's  Complete  Angler  (Part 
L,  chap.  5).  we  find  an  opinion  quoted  from 
Iliny  to  the  effect  that  some  kinds  of  flies, 
worms,  and  other  insects,  have  their  birth  or 

*  Collier's  Dictionaiy,  Supplement,  1727*  —  Art. 
Jersey. 
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being  from  a  U^w  th^  m;  Uve 'q>riiif  fiills 
upon  the  lea.ve»^  t>f  trees  ;•  and  ttiat;  aowe 
kinds  of  them  are  from  a  vdew  •  le|^  upaii 
herbs  and  flowerti;'4nd  other*  ftoni  It ^w 
left  upon  coleyoft*  or  cabbage^  c^lJl'rwhKsli 
kinds  of  d'e^a^'  vbe^g*  tlijickQAed'  ind^  cop- 
dfensed,  ar?  %..*»>«»**  Jf^erftfere.  Jiieat, 
most  qiihpm  'hatettedb--.  a;od -lia  .:tt*«t.:dAya 
made  Uyini  creature^'?.  -Df.  !(hi;rwte -was 
inelilted  toJt^i^C^  insects  :^.  derived 
^frOinp^^  oi'fl^ers kindled hdt^JKseparate 
Mti^iJtjr-^t^^ur  Ici^ni^  Whi^h  s^ifis  ih  *hne 
d^rif  •'•■WHwledv^y  the  modeiia  mioroepo- 
pioal  diqpovery  x>f  active  mo)eenlesi0  plants. 
Frogs  were  ence  tjioiight  to  be.  a  und  of 
animated  mud — iftrobably  firom.^  their  ^being 
spaimed  in*  ditc^e^  and  from  Iheir  under- 
going a  slow  aiMl'vi^le  process  offormatioA. 
.  After  a  certain  peri<^,  it  iv^*  suppose  that 


sanae  origin*;  and-at/was/.askepted;  shortij 
after  one  of  the  ffreat  plagtfes  cf  London  that 
to^jds  were  found  in  Ibfae  kyw  |^r<«^iKls  alAmt 
.£he Metropolis,  with  tidls  two  or  three  inc^ea 
lonffy  idN^ough  they  are  genendlj  without 
any  tail  whatever— a  phenomenon  which  was 
thought  to  Argue  '^A'gfh.t  disposition  to 
putrefactioQ  in  the  se|S^«nd  air.'*  •  Of  the 
same  class  of  opinions  lib  tjjikt  relatiilg  to  the 
Utter  shapelessness.  of  "ft -bear's  whelp  imm^-* 
.diately  af^r  birth^libd  until  they,  have  been 
fashioned  by  th,e '^fUon's  tongue  (^hich  gir 
Thomas  Browpe  hifis  condescended  to  confute 
in  his  Yulgaj^  '^^f^^^X*  '^^  ^  ghastly  story 
concerning  a  serpent  which  arises  from  the 
pith  of  A  man*s  back-bone  aefter  death,  raulus 
:£milhi8  avers  'that  m  the  tomb  of  ChfMies 
Mar|^  was  discoyered  one  of  these  snakes ; 
for  the  existence  of  which,  Sandys,  in  his 
commentary  on  .the  Fifte^n^  Book  of  the 
MetiOnpiphodes,  gives  this  portentous  reason : 
^  Ia  t^i'e  beginning,  the  Serpent  infused  his 
poison  into  man ;  and  no  marvaile  if  from 
.  tkBi,%  cdn€^on  a  serpent  should  be  engtodered 

^  of  bib  marr^v-^  .(•)  Jeremy  Taylor  rdates  a 
Iftory  pf  a.'>^ir  ^oung  •  Qerman  gentlemab,. 
w)io/ifbsrt)ie  frrauent  wiportunities  pf.his 
friei^s  t^6''he  should*  hacire   his  i^lPtciul^ 

i-  taken',  ^l&;them  that  tney  fn^l^ys^ad'j^ 
painter  ^'h|i9'-  vaujt'  ^':^^  '^'  iUteiMiur 
burial,  and/if  Uie9r"please«,.<n^t,'^^use  him 
to  draw  tlie  Imagb  6f  hia  death^  oi^io  the  lifeC 
This  being  done,,  thev  •  found *lu|^ face  hklf- 
eikten,  and  his  midriffj^d  bacj^^b^e  foil  o^ 
serpents.  And  so  *€e  sts>^- among  his 
iLncestors.**    After  thib.  we  reajiy  feel  uncom^ 

•  .f)rt&ble  in  the  regiottW  our  Vertebra,  Und 
decidedly  suspicious  of  our  n^idri£ 

Bacon  was  so'  impressed 'w^th  the  truth  of 
such  stories  as  these,  t^t,  in  his  philosophical 
romance  'of  the  New  Atlantis,  he  makes  the 
rearing  of  novel  kinds  of  animals  from  putre- 
faction one  of  the  special  studies  of  the 
inmates  of  Solomon's  House. 
Still  stranger  fancies  thaH  any  of  the  above 


kav^.liadltheir  periods,  of  be]ki£  Kepler 
tliotM^tr  Ihat-^cbmets  weren  sbritif  ^tiitaras 
st4^g.4ntp  ,life;iA;  ^  regioiis.jaC«Dif]^ ;  .Sfd 
in .  tkfi  \^M  '  dejrttaiii  romanee. .  at^  WDogtor 
f^ustoAirci^i^' this  opinion  set  Ibjj^h'with 
a  f 6(eii?t^|iy  ]^rticulwnty  ihat  would  m^Jce 
modb'ftn'sramiomerB vtare.  Adoordihg.td'  4lie  ^ 
Doctor,  iBomets  prdoeed  firo^a^.^^l^'oonjiajictioii"' 
ofihe  sun  and  mo<#H:^  ?^^^  t^th,  there 
is  no  limit  to  tt^e  blniM^  'drefa«ks  of  morUd 
speculati^:'  WUdj^thellidn^tieiA  of  Mrs. 
Shelley's'i^Oitikeilsteiii  ^pearti^:)^  i|  does 
Bot4ad(*H^:CDqBtorpu^/W  the  a^^ttsl  aberra- 
tions, o'f  veal: 'n^ea^'*^  rara!eelsds.«j«a^  at  mto 
making  of  pygmt^  iJ^Beff^^jfoHai  eon- 
oeived  the . posbiVdil^' c^ '^ ' w4Sar  result! 
We  laygfi^at  ikespitiiotbi'ui^^^  ; 

yet  equ^y  woiWlB^BS  ineldeots^m'^^ib  great 
Mystcffy.cr  life  are'd&ilyvtlikii^'fi^oe  In  our 
owi;  bodies.     We,  c^l^oio^  at*wx^  nl,  fi>^e' 
new  forms  of  -v^tslfty ;  Vf^  w^  mijxeh^'mik 
uilder|*ein|^  a.perpet^,;<}e^y.An4.  Tidotk-^ 
struction.    }fV^| 'die'a^i^d' i^pe' bor|i  .|aa^  m  ^ 
some    impereeptsUe  ,  tStAn,   &^ry,^4^kie^ . ' 
That  body  wh|eH  iwas.'me.  cokpojow^^ 
sensitive  dwelling-4io()8e  *of  ouT'Sptnt'  hr*- 
childhood,  and  through  the^tes  ak^ avenues, 
of  which,  our  soul  lookted  fortE  upon  the  o«te|r 
world,  and  lytW,  and*frH^  «nd  miiderstodd,  tJM ' 
majestic  shows  of  the   univer^i  ^^j  ^^ 
amjditu^es*  of  being — thitt  ikxnipqtiry.)iSfil  m  ^ 
already  dead  and*  in  its  ,^r|ij^^   aidi.  the 
organisation  which  we  now  possess  .t^>t]^ 
matrix  of  ;ts  own  successor.    It  is  calealated 
that,  from  the  continual  &l}ing  off  of  old,  slid 
access*  of  fresh  particles;  we  aoqu^  a  pei«^ 
fectly*  new  bod  V^nbe  in  every  8ev^n  y^i^  '6r 
even  less ;  sb  tJiaV^re  maj.jbe  saitif'to'Ke  eon^ 
stantly  re&shioning  our  owu  identity.    Thus, 
that  which  seems ;,dl06t.tafigible  and  solid, 
fluctuates  wi^'ti^Mtcherpus  mutabilitv,  spd 
vani^es   even  from  em^^ea  ;  .while  the 
inner,  mail  «ei)[iains*>mmoved  ih  the  ^dst  *of 
'his*8andjf  and'.'^UIting*  hiibitatiion.      The  .j 
«creation%  <ft  pmitnce   i^e*  liothing».to  *tlus  . 
hourly  min^cle.    The  first 'wild  gaeafte^  of 
in^tine  scienoe,  when  every  laf^oratoiy  was 
as  ct  haunted,  chamber  in  th§  dai:K»-lii^re  n6i 
more  stnCk^  ai^d  bewil|le];jnfir.     A^  so  Ihe 
marvel  <)f  existenee  expfq^'ds  bciferii.us  as  we. 


adVanoe  u{  our  iBauirio^^.>.'s;(id  tJi^-Td^fA^M  :- 
of  fable,  frow  taind  b^r«  ^l)3ring>^^v^' 
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DR.  RAE*S  REPORT. 

Dr.  Rav's  communication  to  ns  on  the 
subject  of  Ms  Report,  which  was  began  last 
week,  resumes  aug  concludes  as  follows : 

When  the  Esquimaux  have  an  object  to 
gain,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  a  false- 
hood, but  they  cannot  lie  with  a  good  grace  ; 
^they  cannot  lie  like  truth,"  as  civilised  men 
do.  Their  fabrications  are  so  silly  and  ridi- 
culous, and  it  is  so  easy  to  make  them 
contradict  themselves  by  a  slight  ^  cross- 
questioning,  that  the  £Edsehood  is  easily  dis- 
covered, i  could  give  a  number  of  instances 
of  this,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  two. 

When  Sir  John  Richardson  descended  the 
M'Kenzie  in  1846,  a  ^eat  niunber  of  Esqui- 
maux came  off  in  their  canoes  ;  they  told  us 
that  on  an  island  to  which  they  pointed,  a 
number  of  white  people  had  been  living  for 
some  time ;  that  they  had  been  living  there 
all  winter,  and  that  we  ought  to  land  to  see 
them.  Their  story  was  altogether  so  incre- 
dible, that  we  could  not  have  a  moment's 
doubt  or  difficulty  in  tracing  its  object.  They 
wished  to  get  us  on  shore  in  order  to  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  pillaging  our  boats,  as 
they  did  those  of  Sir  John  IVanklin ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Esquimaux  at 
the  M'Kenzie  and  to  the  westward  are  dil- 
ferent  from  any  of  those  to  the  eastward. 
The  former,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
efforts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
effect  a  peace,  are  at  constant  war  with  the 
Loudioux  Indians,  and  consequently  with 
the  "white  men,"  as  they  think  the  latter, 
by  supplying  guns  and  ammunition  to  the 
Ix)uchoux,  are  their  allies. 

Another  instance  excited  much  interest 
in  England  when  it  was  first  made  known 
here.  It  was  reported  to  Captain  M^Clure 
by  an  Esquimaux,  tiiat  one  of  a  parlnr  of 
white  men  had  been  killed  by  one  of  his 
tribe  near  Point  Warren.  That  the  white 
men  built  a  house  there,  but  nobody  knew 
how  they  came,  as  they  had  no  boat;  and 
that  they  went  inland.  When  asked  **  when 
this  took  place?"  the  reply  was,  that  "it 
might  be  li^t  year  or  when  I  was  a  chUd." 

How  any  one  could  place  any  fisdth  in  such 
a  report  as  this^  1  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
Any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  native 
chsjmffter,  would  in  a  moment  set  down  this 


tale  at  its  proper  value ;  at  least  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson and  1  did — ^and  the  first  is  high  autho- 
rity. Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Captain 
or  Commander  M'Clure's  communication 
with  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
M^Kenzie,  he  appears  to  have  been  admirably 
imposed  upon  oy  them.  Let  us  again  get  at 
a  fact  or  two. 

He  is  told  by  a  chief  that  the  Esquimaux 
go  so  far  to  the  westward  to  trade,  instead  of 
to  the  M^Kenzie,  "because,  at  the  latter 
place,  the  white  man  had  given  the  Indians 
very  oad  water,  which  killed  many  and  made 
others  foolish  (drunk),  and  that  they  would 
not  have  any  such  water.  From  this  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  Company  lose 
annually  many  valuable  skins,  which  find 
their  way  to  the  Colvill  instead  of  to  the 
M*Kenae." 

Let  us  quietly  examine  the  above  state- 
ments. It  is  well  known  that  since  the 
M'Kenzie  has  been  discovered,  ardent  spirits 
have  not  been  admitted  within  the  district,  for 
the  natives.  At  present,  and  for  many  years 
back  spirits  or  wines  have  not  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  M'Kenzie  or  its  neighbouring  dis- 
trict of  Athabasca,  as  allowances  for  either 
officers  or  men  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's service,  so  that  the  natives  might  not 
have  it  to  say  that  we  took  for  ourselves 
what  we  would  not  give  to  them.  We  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  are,  any  Rus- 
sian trading  posts  on  the  Colvill.  The  true 
reason  that  tnese  Esquimaux  do  not  trade 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is,  that  the 
former  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  Lou- 
choux.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  these  tribes, 
but  hitherto  without  success. 

Captain  MKISlure  tells  us  that  the  Esqui- 
maux  informed  him  that  "  they  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  person  belonging  to  the 
Great  ]^ver  "  (M'Kenzie) ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  intrusts  the  very  despatches  in  which  this 
is  mentioned^  to  natives  of  the  same  tribe, 
and  indulges  the  hope  that  his  "letter  may 
reach  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  this  yeaiy' 
(one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty).  In 
another  case,  Otptain  M'Clure  mentions 
that  he  gave  a  gun  and  ammunition  to  an 
Esquimaux  chief,  to  deliver  a  despatch  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In 
any  case,  prepayment  is  acknowledged  to  be 
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a  bad  plan,  but  worst  of  all  in  that  of  a  sa- 
vage with  whom  you  are  unacquainted,  and 
on  whom  you  have  no  hold.  Had  the  pay 
depended  upon  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  aespatch  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  reacning  its  destination. 

I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  studying 
Esquimaux  character ;  and,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  consider  them  superior  to  all  the  tribes 
of  red  men  in  Amenoa.  In  their  domestic 
relationship  they  show  a  bright  example  to 
the  most  civilised  people.  They  are  dutiful 
sons  and  daughters,  kmd  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  most  affectionate  parents.  So  well  is  the 
first  of  these  qualities  understood  amoog 
them,  that  a  large  &mily  is  considered  wealth 
by  a  iather  aod  mother — for,  the  latter  well 
know  that  they  will  be  carefully  tended  by 
their  of&pring,  well  closed  and  fed,  whDat  a 
scrap  of  skin  or  a  morsel  of  food  is  to  be 
obtained,  as  long  as  a  spark  of  life  remains  ; 
and,  after  death,  that  their  bodies  will  be 
properly  placed  either  on  or  under  the  groond, 
according  to  the  usage  of  th«  tribe. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  high  opinion  I 
have  fbrmed  of  the  Esquimaux  character. 
At  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oonipany's  establish- 
inents  of  Fort  (George  on  the  east,  and 
Churchill  on  the  west,  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  the  Esquimaux  visit,  they  are 
looked  upon  in  an  equally  favooral^e  light. 
The  Moravian  missionaries  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast  find  the  Esquimaux  honest  and 
trustworthy,  and  employ  them  constantly 
and  almost  exclusively  as  domestic  servants. 
The  report  of  the  residents  in  the  Danish 
settlements  on  the  west  shores  of  Greenland, 
is  no  less  favourable  ;  and  although  I  have  no 
special  authority  for  saying  so,  I  believe 
that  Qaptain  Perring's  opinions  are  similar. 
During  the  two  winters  1  passed  at  BepuW 
Bay,  I  faod  men  with  me  who  had  been,  at 
some  time  of  their  lives,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories.  These 
men  assured  me  tbAt  they  bad  never  seen 
Lidians  so  decorous,  obliging,  unobtrusive, 
orderly,  and  friendly,  as  tb^  Squimanx. 

Oh  !  some  one  may  remark,  perhaps  they 
have  some  private  reason  to  tliis. 

Now,  my  men  had  not  any  ^*  private  reason" 
ibr  saying  so.  I  firmly  believe,  and  can 
almost  positively  assert,  that  no  case  of  im- 
proper mtercourse  took  place  between  them 
and  the  natives  of  Bepulse  Bay  during  the 
two  seasons  I  remained  there — which  is  more, 
I  suspect,  than  most  of  the  commanders  of 
parties  to  the  Arctic  Sea  can  truthfully  affirm. 
A  number  of  instances  (principally  ship- 
wrecks), are  brought  forward  to  show  that 
cannibalism  has  not  been  usually  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  extreme  want ;  that  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  Yet  not  one  of  those  pro- 
perly represent  the  probable  position  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  party.  In  all  the  oases 
above  alluded  to,  the  parties  sufferingwere 
deprived  of  water  as  well  as  of  food.  We  all 
know  that  when  any  one  sufieis  from  two 


painful  sensations^  bat  painM  in  different 
degrees,  the  more  severe  of  the  two  prevents 
the  lesser  from  being  felt. 

Thirst  causes  a  far  more  painful  sensation 
than  hunger,  and  consequently,  whilst  the 
first  remains  unappeased,  the  pangs  of  the 
other  are  very  slightlv,  if  at  all,  felt.  In 
the  case  of  Franklin  s  partv,  their  thirst 
could  be  easily  assuaged,  and  consequently 
the  pangs  of  hunger  would  be  felt  the  more 
intensely.  Even  Franklin's  former  disastrous 
journey  (from  the  narrative  of  which  large 
extracts  have  been  made)  is  not  a  parallel  case. 
In  it  the  suffering  party  had  generally 
something  or  other  every  few  days  to  allay 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  They  had  pieces  of 
old  leather,  tripe  de  roche,  and  an  infusion  o£ 
the  tea-plant  Unfortunately,  near  the  mouth 
of  Back's  fish  Biver,  there  are  none  of 
the  above  named  plants,  —  nothing  but  a 
barren  waste  with  scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  upon  it.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
nuHral  sharactsr  and  the  admirable  discipline 
of  the  crews  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships. 
What  their  state  of  discipline  may  have 
been  I  cannot  say,  but  their  conduct  at  the 
veiy  last  Bri^sh  port  they  entered  was  not 
such  as  to  make  those  who  knew  it,  consider 
them  very  deserving  Of  the  high  eulodum 
passed  upon  them  in  Household  "Words. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  the  men,  in  extreme 
cases  of  privation,  would  maintain  that  state 
of  subordination  so  requisite  in  all  cases, 
but  more  especially  dming  danger  and 
difiioulty. 

We  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  too  many 
recent  instances  of  disagreement  and  differ* 
cnces  among  the  officers  employed  on  tdM 
Arctic  service.  It  is  well  known  in  naval 
circles  that^  in  one  vessel  which  has  not  yet 
arrived  from  the  north,  tiiere  will  be  two 
or  three  eourtsmartial  as  soon  as  she  reaches 
home.  To  place  mndi  dependence  on  the 
obedience  and  good  conduct  of  the  oompara- 
tively  uneducated  seamen,  if  exposed  to  the 
utanost  extremes  of  distress,  when  their 
superiors,  without  having  any  such  excusSi 
have  forgotten  themselves  on  a  point  of  such 
vital  inumrtanoe,  would  be  very  unreason- 
able. Besides,  seamen  generally  consider 
themselves,  when  they  have  lost  their  ship 
and  setibot  on  shore,  as  being  freed  from 
that  strict  discipline  to  which  they  would 
readily  submit  theniselvee  when  on  board. 

As  these  observations  have  already  attained 
a  much,  greater  length  than  I  at  first  antici- 
pated, I  shall  refirain  from  mentioning,,  as  I  in- 
tended, one  or  two  instances  of  peosons  f uUj 
as  well  eduoai»d  as  the. generality  of  pidced 
seamen  usnall^  are,  $m  brought  up  as 
Christians,  faavmg,  in  oases  of  extreme  want, 
had  recourse  to  the  'Mast  lesouroe,"  as 
means  of  maintaining  life. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  I  have  ]^^ 
encounter  in  replying  to  the  article  on/ 
**  Lost  Arctic  Y  oyagers."  That  the  a^« 
of  that  aarticte  is<a  writsrof  very  I 
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and  practice,  and  that  he  makes  the  best 
use  of  boUi  to  prove  his  opinions,  is  very 
evident.  B^des,  he  takes  the  popular  view  of 
the  question, whush  isagreat point  inhis favour. 
To  oppose  this,  I  have  nothing  but  a  small 
amount  of  practieal  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  with  a  few  &ct8  to  support  my 
views  and  opinions ;  but,  I  can  only  throw 
them  t(>gether  in  a  very  imperfect  and  un- 
connected form,  as  I  have  little  experience  in 
writing,  and,  like  many  men  who  hive  led  a 
wandering  and  stirring  life,  have  a  great  dis- 
like to  it.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  can  do 
well  what  is  disagreeable  to  hhn. 

That  my  opinions  remain  exactly  the  same 
as  they  were  when  my  report  to  the  Admi- 
ralty was  written,  may  be  inJEerred  from  all  I 
have  now  stated. 

That  twenty  or  twenty-five  Esquimaux 
eould,  for  two  months  together,  continue  to 
repeat  the  same  story  without  variation  va 
any  material  point,  and  adhere  firmly  to  it,  in 
epite  of  all  sorts  of  cross-auestioning,  is  to  me 
the  Nearest  proof  that  tne  information  they 
^ve  me  was  founded  on  fact. 

That  the  "white  men"  were  not  mur- 
dered by  the  natives,  but  that  they  died  of 
starvation,  is,  to  my  mind,  equally  beyond  a 
doubt 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark,  that  I  fully 
appreciate  the  kind,  courteous,  and  flattering 
manner  in  which  my  name  is  mentioned  by 
the  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  lost  Arctic 
Voyagers. 

COLONEL  QTJAGG'S  CONVERSION. 

SoMB  of  our  religious  in  the  States  are  not 
over  well  paid.  Down  Punkington  way,  now, 
they  have  a  religion  with  a  chandelier ;  at 
least  the  chapel  in  which  Reverend  Rufus  P. 
Pillsbury  officiates  has  one.  That  religion 
has  a  bell,  and  a  weathercock,  and  a  flight  of 
Bteps  of  General  Buffum's  patent  soagliola 
adamant,  and  columns  with  Corinthian 
lEbdngs  outside — brightand  handsome.  There's 
another  religion  there,  though,  that  has  no 
better  chapel  than  a  loft,  formerly  used  for 
warehousing  dry  goods;  and  our  citizens 
have  to  go  to  worship  up  a  ladder,  and 
thrcmgh  a  trap-door.  Elder  Peabody  Eagle 
proposed  that  they  should  have  a  crane  out- 
side the  building,  as  was  the  case  in  Bag^by 
Brothers', the  former  proprietors'  time,  and  so 
hoist  the  congregation  up  like  cotton  or  mo- 
lassea ;  but  the  proposition,  thoug§  practical, 
was  thought  irreverent,  and  came  to  nothing. 
]^verend  Doctor  Nathan  Fowler,  who  offi- 
ciated over  the  dry  goods,  was  very  poorly 
o£  Indeed,  people  said  that  he  hail  nothing 
under  his  black  doctor  of  divinity's  gown 
but  a  shirt  and  pants,  and  that  his  whole 
ixicomedid  not  amount  to  two  hundred  dolls. 
T^^year ;  whereas  Reverend  Rufus  P.  Pills- 
had  a  clear  seven  or  eight  hundred ; 
^^jsvy^^^^s  a  store  of  silk  gowns  as  ntiS  as 
^ikie^s^^^^^  and  that  rustled  beautifully;  white 


cambric  handkerchief  by  the  whole  dozen  ;  a 
real  diamond  ring ;  starched  collars  and 
bands  by  scores ;  and  better  than  all,  the  run 
of  all  his  congregation's  sympathies  and 
houses,  which  was  worth  I  don't  know  how 
manv  coracakes,  cups  of  tea  every  day  ;  and 
comforters,  over^  shoes,  umbrellas,  gold 
watches,  silver  teapots,  self-acting  coffee- 
biggins  and  select  libraries  of  theology,  given 
or  sent  to  htm  in  the  way  of  testimonials  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  without  end.  Folks  do 
say,  too,  that  when  Reverend  Ruhis  was  in 
the  ministry  down  South,  before  he  came  to 
Punkington,  he  was  even  still  richer  in 
worldly  ffoods,  for  that  he  owned  something 
mentionable  in  niggers,  ^t  yoa  know  how 
fi^ks  will  talk. 

Punkington  is  in  Baflum  county.  Mass. 
There  are  a  good  many  relidons  there. 
They  don't  qmte  hate  each  other  ;  strive, 
speechify,  write  and  talk  against  each  other,  as 
seems  to  oe  indispensable  with  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy  in  Britain.  Each  reliffion  gets  along 
Drttty  well  as  it  can:  some  grandly,  some  poorly, 
from  Revered  Rofns  P.  Pilkibury,  with  his 
chandelier,  stiff  silk  gown  and  diamond  ring, 
down  to  Reverend  Lovejoy  Snowdrop,  who  is 
quite  blade,  awl  preadies  to  the  coloured 
people  (they  can  sing,  some^oloured  people 
can)  down  in  a  little  crazy  affiair  sot  up  with 
planks  and  sailcloth  down  close  to  the  whar^ 
that  is  more  like  a  wash-house  than  a  chapel. 

It  may  be  ten  years  ago  that  there  was  a 
religion  in  rather  a  small  way  in  Punkington, 
called  the  Grace-Walking  Brethren.  They 
bad  originally  been  called  the  Punkington 
Seceders  ;  but,  coalescing  with  Reverend  Py- 
grave  Clapp— who  bad  jxist  sloped  from  Coono- 
polls,  Gkw,  where  he  had  had  a  slight  difficulty 
\rith  the  citizens  on  the  Freesoil  (whole 
ticket)  question,  which  ended  by  his  being 
ridden  on  a  rail  out  of  the  state,  and  a 
report  being  «pread  abroad  that  the  dark- 
ness of  his  complexion  came  from  his  having 
been  tarred ;  and  that  under  his  clothes  he 
was  feathered  like  a  bird-^^soalescing  with 
this  persecuted  Testifier,  t^e  amalgunated 
ticket  was  thenceforward  known  as  Chrace- 
Walking.  They  encountered  some  little  oppo- 
sition at  first.  The  Baal-Peor  congregation 
(brass  band  connection)  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  denounce  and  repudiate  the 
Grace- Walkers  as  Erastians,  Arminians,  Soci- 
nians,  nigger-saviors,  money-diggers,  and 
traders  in  sbin-plaisters.  Reverend  Lvsander 
Sphoon  published  a  card  in  the  Punkington 
Sphynx  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  in  which 
he  accused  Reverend  Barkley  Baggs  of  the 
Grace- Walkers  of  whittling  in  the  pulpit, 
chewing  in  the  vestry",  and  having  a  bust^of 
Tom  Paine  over  his  bookcase.  Reverend 
B.  B.  retorted  by  another  card  in  the  Punk- 
ington Sibyl  and  North  and  South  Buffum 
Oracle,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  Reverend  L.  Sphoon  having 
been  in  early  life  in  Sing  Sing  penitentiary 
for  looking  up  things  on  the  wharf ;  adding 
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Bome  little  anecdotee  concerning  what  he  had 
done  sabseqiiently  in  the  wooden  nutmeg 
trade,  the  ciocks-that-wouldn't-figure  trade, 
the  school-teachinc  trade,  the  tar^-oakum- 
imitation-India-rubber  trade,  the  temperance 
lecturing  trade,  and  the  whiskey  selling  trade. 
He  regretted  that  his  sacerdotal  clmracter 

grecluded  him  from  cowhiding  Beverend  L. 
phoon  the  first  time  he  met  him  in  town ; 
but  offered  to  match  any  one  of  his  lay-elders 
against  his  opponent's  deacons,  and  to  forfeit 
mty  dolls,  if  the  former  left  a  strip  of  skin 
broader  than  a  finger  on  the  body  of  the 
latter  after  half-an-hour*8  **  licking. 

This  was  the  only  fend  of  any  consequence 
in  which  the  Grace- Walking  Brethren  were 
concerned.  They  were  peaceful,  decent, 
harmless  bodies  enough,  minding  their  own 
business,  not  interfermg  with  that  of  any- 
body else,  and  our  citizens  took  to  them 
kindly.  Their  congregations  soon  began  to 
multiply  in  number,  and  they  had  chapels  at 
Miurathon,  Squashborough,  Lower  Whittle, 
Thermopylss,  JeffersonyOle^and  East  Hal- 
leluia.  Within  a  year  from  their  establish- 
ment they  had  fiye  circuits  within  a  fifty 
miles  circle  of  Punkington. 

Now  a  circuit,  you  must  understand,  may 
comprehend  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  congre- 
^tions;  and,  the  religion  not  being  quite 
rich  enough  to  entertam  a  minister  for  each 
separate  congregation,  there  are  so  many 
circuits — religious  "beats,"  in  fact— each  of 
which  is  assigned  to  a  different  clergyman, 
who  goes  the  round  thereof  in  turn.  Punk- 
ington circuit,  including  as  it  did  the  town- 
ships of  Eggnogville,  Bunkum,  and  Beersheba, 
together  with  Bapparoarer  city  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Snakesby,  Fiscopolis,  New  Marseilles, 
Globbs  and  Ephesus,  was  a  very  popular  circuit 
indeed.  There  were  always  dreadful  hiuid- 
Bome  girls  at  preachings  and  camp  meetings, 
and  plenty  of  comtortable  farm-houses  where 
the  ministers  were  entertained  with  such 
delicacies  in  the  way  of  pork  fixings,  mush, 
hominy,  johnnycakes,  canvas-back^  ducks, 
pumpkin  pies,  squash,  whitepot,  curds,  mo- 
lasses, YorK  hams,  turkies,  and  apple  pasties ; 
with  elder  wine,  and  perhaps  a  sly  drop  of 
peach  brandy  or  Monongahela  whiskey,  that 
would  have  brought  water  into  the  mouth  of 
a  London  alderman  all  cloyed  and  soggy 
from  a  tortoise  dinner  at  Guildhall,  or  a 
proud  British  nobleman  surfeited  with  the 
luxuries  of  a  reg&l  banquet  at  the  court  of 
Saint  James's.  The  country  around  Punk- 
ington was  pretty  and  picturesque  ;  and  the 
brethren  walked  in  grace  with  meekness  and 
devoutness.  There  was  but  one  thing  want- 
ing to  make  the  whole  circuit  one  real  land 
of  milk  and  honey ;  or,  rather,  there  was 
one  thing  that  turned  it  into  a  land  of  gall 
and  wormwood  —  of  soreness  of  flesh  and 
bittemo&s  of  spirit ;  and  that  thing  was  an 
individual ;  and  that  individual  was  Colonel 
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waken  snakes  and  rile  monkies  was  Colonel 
Quagg.  Goliah  Washington  Quagg  was  his 
name ;  and  two  and  a  dbM  miles  mm  Punk- 
ington did  he  locata,  on  the  main  road  to 
Bapparoarer  city.  He  was  six  foot  three 
without  his  stockings,  which  would  have 
made  him,  in  jack-boots  something  terrifically 
gigantic  to  look  at  He  had  a  bushy  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  the  int^^ument  that 
covered  his  bones  was  hard  and  homy  as  a 
crab-shelL  The  hair  of  his  head  was  like  a 
primeval  forest,  for  it  looked  as  though  it 
had  never  been  cut,  combed,  weeded,  or 
trimmed.  His  eyes  were  fearful  to  look 
upon  when  they  flashed,  and  they  flashed 
almost  always.  He  ate  so  much  that  people 
said  that  he  was  hollow  all  through — ^legs, 
arms,  and  all — and  packed  his  food  from  the 
feet  upwards.  Some  people  compared  him  to 
a  locomotive,  for  he  was  always  smoking, 
drinking,  roaring,  and  coming  into  collision 
with  other  folks.  He  compared  himself  to  a 
Mississippi  steam-boat  with  the  safety-valves 
tied  down  with  rope-yam.  ''Bosin  me  up 
and  stand  on  my  boilers,*'  he  used  to  cry. 
^  Give  me  goss  and  let  me  rip.  Strangera  pay 
your  bills,  and  liquor  once  more  before  you 
die,  for  I  must  lik  every  'coon  of  you  or  bust** 
He  was  always  licking  *coons.  He  licked  a 
backwoodsman  ;  four  "  Bowery  bhoys  "  from 
New  Tork,  one  after  the  other ;  an  Irish  hod- 
carrier  (with  one  hand),  and  an  English  prize- 
fighter. They  set  a  giant  out  of  a  menac^eria 
at  him  once,  and  the  giant  closed  with  nim, 
and  was  heard,  soon  atterwards  to  crack  like 
a  nut  The  giant  said,  (after  he  cracked), 
that  it  was  a  darned,  tarnation,  everlasting 
shame  it  was  ;  for  he  had  gone  in  to  whip 
a  man,  not  a  grisly  bear. 

Colonel  Quagg  was  a  blacksmith.  He  was 
not  by  any  means  the  sort  of  blacksmith  that 
Professor  liongfellow  has  described.  He  had 
no  boys  to  sit  in  the  church  amon^,  no  little 
daughter  to  hear  singing  in  the  choir.  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  blacksmith  /  saw  once-, 
during  my  travels  in  Europe,  in  a  little 
village  in  the  south  of  France,  and  who,  mi 
a  broiling  July  day,  was  hammering  away  at 
his  anvil  with  might  and  main, — in  Ms  shirty 
and  with  his  hair  in  curl  papera  ;  for  it  was 
Sunday,  and  there  was  a  fbte  in  the  village 
in  the  evening.  No.  Colonel  Quagg  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  Mulciber :  not  a  har- 
monious blacksmith  or  a  learned  blacksmith ; 
but  a  roaring,  rampagious,  coaly,  knotty, 
sooty  Yulom  of  a  man.  To  hear  him  shout  out 
hoarsely  to  *Zeek,  his  long,  lank  bellows-blower; 
to  see  him  whirl  his  tremendous  hammer 
above  his  head  as  though  it  had  been  a 
feather,  and  bring  it  down  upon  the  iron 
on  his  anvil  with  such  a  monstrous  clang  thait 
the  sparks  flew  about  and  the  flames  leaped 
up  the  chimney  and  tripped  up  the  heels 
the  smoke,  as  if  they  were  frightened 
their  wits.  This  was  a  sight 
like — but  fearful. 

The  oolonelcy  of  Goliah  Quagg 
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his  command  of  the  lUpparoarer  Tigers. 
These  redoubtable  volunteers  were  (of  course) 
the  SBgis  of  the  Union,  and  the  terror  of 
Buffum  County.  On  fourth  of  Julv  day  they 
fired  off  so  many  rounds  of  musketry  that 
their  eventually  blowing  themselves  up  with 
guupowder  was  thought  to  be  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  extreme  improbability.  The  Bap- 
paroarer  Screamer  newspaper  teemed  with 
cards  headed  ^Bapparoarer  Tigers,  attention!" 
and  commanding  the  attendance  of  the  corps  at 
reviews,  burials  or  weddings  of  memben,  or 
political  meetings.  Colonel  Quagg,  in  his 
Tiger  uniform,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  vowing 
vengeance  against  the  Punkington  Nationiu 
Guards^  the  Lower  Whittle  Fire  Corps  ;  the 
Squashborouffh  Invincibles ;  the  Bunkum 
Defendera;  the  East  Halleluia  Hussars.  Be- 
tween which  last-named  volunteers  and  the 
Tigers  there  had  occurred  a  deadly  fray  at 
the  comers  of  Seventh  Street  and  Slog 
Avenue,  Punkington:  the  Hussars  being  at 
last  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  liquor-store  in 
the  next  block,  and  two  eyes  and  unnumbered 
double  teeth  being  left  on  the  field.  Colonel 
Quagg  brandishing  his  sabre  and  threatening 
gouging,  cowhidinff,  and  etamal  chawing  up  to 
creation  in  general  and  rival  militia  and  tire 
corps  in  particular,  was  a  great  and  glorious 
sight  to  see  once,  perhaps  twice,  but  not 
oftener ;  for  the  sun  at  noonday  dazzles,  and 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  voice  of  a 
powder  magazine,  or  Vesuvius,  or  a  mad 
dog. 

Colonel  Quagg  had  neither  wife  nor  rela- 
tions, chick  nor  child.  He  lived  behind  the 
amithy,  in  a  grim  cabin ;  where,  for  aught 
ai^body  knew  he  slept  on  the  bones  of  his 
enemies,  or  kept  bears  and  wolves,  or  burned 
brimstone  and  Bengal  lights  in  his  fire-place. 
Where  he  was  raised  was  not  certain.  What 
he  did  on  Sundays  (for  he  never  went  to 
church  or  meeting,  and  could  not,  in  deference 
to  our  citizens,  work  in  his  smithy  on  the 
Sabbath)  was  not  known*  There  were  but 
two  thiugs  about  him  on  which  arguments 
could  be,  with  tolerable  certainty,  held.  That 
be  Hked  rum — ^raw — which  he  drank  in  vast 
quantities  without  ever  winking,  or  being 
intoxicated;  and  that  he  hated  the  Grace- 
Walking  brethren. 

What  these,  or  any  other  brethren  had 
ever  done  to  mcur  his  dislike  was  not  stated  ; 
but  it  was  clear  and  certain  that  he  hated  them 
fiercely  and  implacably.  He  declaimed  against 
them  in  drinking  bars ;  he  called  them  oppro- 
brious names  in  the  street ;  and,  what  was 
particularly  disagreeable  to  the  brethren 
themselves,  he  made  a  point  of  giving  every 
minister  who  passed  his  smithy — on  horse  or 
on  foot,  on  business  or  pleasure — a  sound 
mnd  particularly  humiliating  beating. 

Colonel  Q^uigg's  method  was  this.  'Zeek, 
the  long,  lanky  assistant  would,  as  he  blew 
the  bellows,,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  through 
a  little  round  hole  in  the  smithy  wall.  When, 
on  the  crest/  of  the  little  hill  in  the  valley  > 


beneath  which  the  smithy  lay  (the  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  leading  to  Punkington,  was 
in  the  other  direction),  there  appeared  the 
devoted  figure  of  a  Grace- Walking  clergyman, 
Zeek*  would  call  out,"  one  o'  them,  Colonel ! " 
Whereupon  the  blacksmith  would  lay  down 
his  hammer,  and  say  grimly,  "*Zeek, 
*Ue.'" 

The  "  Ue,"  or  oil,  being  brought,  the  Colonel 
would  therewith  anoint  a  tremendous  leather 
strap,  in  size  and  appearance  between  the 
trace  for  a  cart-horse  and  the  movement- 
band  for  a  steam-engine.  Then  would  he 
sally  forth,  tug  the  luckless  preacher  by  one 
leg  off  his  horse — ^if  he  happened  to  be  riding— 
or  grapple  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  if  he 
were  a-foot,  and  thrash  him  with  the  strap- 
not  till  he  howled  for  mercy;  for  the 
victim  always  did  that  at  the  very  first 
stroke  of  the  awful  strap ;  but  till  his  own 
brawny  arm  could  no  longer  hold  the  mighty 
weapbn.  All  this  was  accompanied  by  a 
flood  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel : 
the  minister,  his  congregation,  sect,  person, 
and  presumed  character,  were  all  animad* 
verted  upon ;  and,  after  having  been  treated 
with  brutality,  he  was  dismissed  with  scorn, 
with  a  sardonic  recommendation  to  send  as 
many  more  of  his  brethren  that  way  as  he 
could,  to  be  served  in  the  same  way.  Then, 
execution  being  done,  and  the  miserable 
victim  of  his  ferocity  being  gone  on  his 
bruised  way  towards  Punkington,  the  Colonel 
would  stride  into  Silas  B.  Powkey's  tavern 
over  the  hill,  hot,  perspiring,  and  fatigued  ; 
and,  throwing  his  terrible  strap  on  the  bar, 
and  seating  himself  on  a  puncheon,  would 
tJirow  his  legs  aloft,  half  in  weaiiness  half  in 
triumph,  even  till  they  reached  the  altitude 
of  the  mantel-piece,  would  there  rest  them, 
and,  ejecting  a  mighty  stream  of  tobacco 
juice,  cry: 

''  Squire,  strapped  another  Grace- Walker : 
Bum.^ 

Now  this,  as  in  the  celebrated  Frog  and 
Boy  case  (vide  spelling-book  reports),  albeit 
excellent  sport  to  one  party  concerned,  was 
death  to  Uie  other.  Martyrdom  had  not 
exactly  been  contracted  for  when  the  Grace- 
Walking  Brethren  entered  the  ministry;  and 
without  martyrdom  there  was  no  riding  the 
Punkington  circuit.  There  was  no  avoiding 
the  colonel  and  his  awful  strap.  There  was 
no  going  round  another  way.  There  was  no 
mofiifying,  persuading,  or  infusing  soft  pity 
into  the  coloners  breast  **I  Hcks  ye,"  he 
was  wont  to  reply  when  interceded  with, 
**  because  I  kin,  and  because  I  like,  and 
because  ye'se  critters  that  licks  is  good  for. 
Skins  ye  have  on  and  skins  Til  have  off ;  hard 
or  soft,  wet  or  dry,  spring  or  fall.  Walk  in 
grace  if  ye  like  till  pumpkins  is  peaches  ;  but 
ucked  ye  must  be  till  your  toe-nails  drop  off 
and  your  noses  bleed  blue  ink.**  And  licked 
ihey  were  accordingly. 

What  was  to  be  done  T»ith  such  a  man— a 
man  with  this  dreadful  fixed  idea  of  strapping 


oiergymen— a  man  with  an  iodomitabie  will, 
a  strong  arm,  and  an  abusive  tongae.  War- 
imnts,  summonses,  ezigeots,  and  actions  for 
battery,  the  oolooel  laairhed  to  soom.  **  As 
much  law  as  you  like,  he  said,  **but  not 
one  lick  will  that  save  yon."  The  ^male 
members  of  the  Grace- Walking  congregation 
were  fain  to  write  anonymous  letters  to  him, 
ezhoiting  him  to  repentance.  Beverend 
Joash  M'Tear  wrote  to  Lucretia  Z.  Taeke- 
boguey  of  Grimgribberopolis^  Ya.,  the  cele- 
brated taUe-toruer  and  spirit-rapper,  and. 
begged  her  to  consult  a  fonr-legged  mar 
hogany  of  extraordinary  talent  and  pe- 
netration with  refennoe  to  Colonel  Qnagg's 
persecution  of  the  saints.  He  reeei^ed 
m  reply  a  highly-flattering  and  inter'^ 
esting  communication  fr<Hn  the  spirits 
of  Cleopatra  and  his  late  Royal  Highness 
the  Duae  of  Gloucester,  in  which  it  was 
confidently  predicted  that  shortly  after  the 
passing  of  the  Maine  liquor  law  in  Holland, 
and  the  adoption  of  Bloomerism  at  the 
oonrt  of  Queen  Victoria,  Colonel  Qnagg 
wonld  be  bound  in  leathern  straps  for  fl-re 
hundred  years;  which,  all  things  taken 
into  ooBsiaeratton,  was  not  a  very  encou- 
raging look  out  for  the  Grmee^ Walkers. 
Then  they  took  to  holding  public  meetings, 
mass  meetings,  indignation  meetings,  against 
him ;  then  to  praying  for  him  ;  then  to 
praying  to  be  delivered  from  him  as  ftoux 
a  dragon  or  a  fiery  serpent.  One  bright 
spirit  of  the  sect  suggested  bribery,  either 
directly  by  the  enclosure  of  dollars^  or  in- 
directly by  the  encouragement  of  the 
coioneFs  ttade  in  having  horses  shod  at  his 
smithy.  But  bo^  artifices  fin  led.  The 
colonel  took  the  first  ten-dollar  bill  that  was 
offered  him,  and  administered  a  more  un- 
merciful thrashing  than  ordinary  to  the 
giver — ^as  a  receipt,  he  said.  The  next 
victim  happened  to  bavo  a  hone  that  oppor- 
tunely cast  both  his  fore-shoes  in  front  of  the 
ooloners  residence.  The  enemy  of  Graoe- 
Walkers  ^od  the  beast ;  but  the  only  benefit 
that  its  proprietor  derived  was  the  privilege 
oi  being  beaten  inside  the  smithy  instead  of 
out,  and  the  threat  that  the  next  time  he 
presumed  to  come  that  way  he  should  be 
laid  on  the  anvil  and  beaten  as  flat  as  a 
wheel*tire  with  a  red-hot  crowbar. 

This  state  of  things  was  growing  intoler- 
able. The  mope  the  brethren  went  on 
preaching  the  more  the  colonel  went  on 
licking.    The  more  they  beat  the— 

**  Pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic 
With  fist  instead  of  a  stick,** 

the  more  Colonel  Qnagg  proved  his  doctctiie 
orthodox-— 

''By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.** 

The  Punkington  circnit  began  to  lack 
ministers.  Clergymen  were  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  pulpiU  were  deserted.  The  con- 
gregations began  to    cry  oat.    No  wonder. 


BsTotion,  meekness,  self-abnsgsftioB  are 
all  admirable  <)aalities  in  their  w«^,  but 
human  nature,  after  all,  is  not  cast  iron.  It 
will  wrestle  with  wild  beasts  at  EpheenS|  bat 
it  does  not  exactly  love  to  wrestle  when  the 
wild  beasts  are  twisting^  the  bars  of  their  cage, 
and  have  not  had  a  shin-bone  to  feed  on  for 
three  weeks.  To  put  one's  head  into  the  Uon's 
mouth  is  good  once  in  a  wiqr ;  but  it  is 
hardly  praaent  to  do  so  wheu  the  li<m's  tail 
begins  to  wag,  and  his  mane  to  bri^e,  and  his 
eyes  to  flash  fire  and  furr* 

There  was  a  meeting  held  at  Punkington 
to  decide  upon  what  ministers  shoald  go  the 
ensuing  Spring  circnit;  just  aa,  in  Europe,  the 
Judges  meet  to  arrange  among  themselves 
who  shall  go  a  hanging,  and  where.  The 
question  of  Colonel  Qnagg  was  debated  in 
solemn  condave:-for,  though  all  the  o^er 
places  in  the  circuit  found  ready  volunteers 
not  one  clergyman  could  be  found  to  ofl^ 
to  administer  to  the  spirttnal  necessities  of 
the  Bapparoarer  breliir^i.  Brother  M*Tear 
had  a  bad  coM  ;  brother  Brownjohn  wonld 
rather  not ;  brother  Knesh  had  a  powerful 
call  down  Weepingwail  way ;  brother  Bob- 
berlink  wonld  next  time— perhaps.  Brother 
Slocum  gave  a  more  decided  reastm  than  any 
one  of  ms  brother  ministers.  Hie  said  tiiat 
he  would  be  etamally  licked  if  he\l  go, 
because  he'd  be  sure  to  be  eonaidersbly 
licked  if  he  went. 

A  brother  who,  up  to  tiiat  time,  had  said 
little  or  nothing — a  long,  thin,  loose-limbered 
brother,  with  a  face  very  like  a  quince  more 
than  three  parts  withered — who  sai  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  during  the  debate^  witk 
his  legs  curled  up  very  much  in  tbe  £Ewhion 
of  a  dog:— a  brother,  to  say  tdie  truth,  of 
whose  abilities  a  somewhat  mean  opinion  was 
entertained,  for  he  was  given  to  stanamer- 
ing,  blushing,  hemming,  hawing,  scraping^ 
with  his  feet,  and  seemed  to  possess  no  pecn- 
liar  accomplishment  save  the  questionable 
one  of  shutting  one  eye  when  he  expectorated 
— this  brother,  by  name  Z^hanidi  Stock- 
dolloger,  here  adcoressed  himself  modestly  to 
speech  :— 

<< Thorns,"  he  said,  ^'is'nt  good  eating; 
stinging-nettles  is'nt  pleasant  h^dling,  with* 
out  gloves ;  nor  is  thistles  comfortable,  worn 
next  to  the  skin.  Corns  is  painfhl.  Man's 
skin  was  not  made  to  be  flayed  oflT  him  like 
unto  the  hide  of  a  wild  cat^  Bat  vocation 
is  vocation,  and  duty,  dutv.  Some.  I, 
Zephaniah  Stockdolloger  will  ffo  on  the 
Bapparoarer  location,  and  if  Brouer  Bnnm* 
John  will  lone  me  his  boss  I  will  cooftont  the 
man — even  Qoliah  Quagg."  After  niiich  the 
devoted  brother  ^nt  his  e;es  wad  ex* 
pectorated.  / 

The  meetinff  turned  their  quids  tand  expee- 
torated  too  ;  but  without  atiuttin/^  then:  eyes. 
They  adopted  the  long  brother's  (liisinterested 
proposition,  nem.>con.  But  Brot^^er  Bobber* 
link  whispered  to  Brother  Slcioom  that 
he    had   allays   thought  Zephan^jdi  Stod^- 
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doUoger  eooflid^ral^  of  a  fool,  and  tiiat 
xK>w  he  kaew  it — that  waaa  iJMt. 

The  fire  roared^  the  spaiks  flew,  tip  the 
chimney,  and  the  great  bellows  blew  fiereely 
one  April  evening,  and  Colonel  Quaggand 
hie  auvil  were  in  nerce  dispate  about  a  red 
hot  horseshoe.  The  colonel  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  hammer  that  Tubal  Cain  might 
haye  wielded  when  he  fashioned  the  £»t 
ploughshare ;  but  Uie  anTil  was  used  to  hard 
knooKs,  and  stood  out  against  the  blacksmith 
brayely.  Indeed,  if  a  certain  metallic  vibra- 
tion was  to  be  taken  into  aoooiunt,  the  anril 
had  the  best  of  it ;  for  it  had  the  last  word. 
Only  the  unfoartunate  horseshoe  came  to  grief; 
and,  like  the  man  between  two  stools  who 
came  to  the  ground,  was  battered  into  all 
sorts  of  ^apes  between  the  two  disputants. 
Suddenly,  *Zeek,  ^e  bellows-blower,  cesse^l  for 
a  moment  in  his  oeoapation,  and  retnarked, 

^  One  o*  them,  colonel,  top  o*  the  hilL  On 
a  boss.    Legs  as  long  as  a  coulter." 

"  Twankeydillo !  twankeydillo !  ^  *  sung  out 
Colonel  Quagg  in  great  exultation.  '^Ue 
'Zeek,  and  plenty  of  it  for  Jack  Strap,  the 
erittnr  is  getting  as  rusty  as  Oid  Hundred." 

The  fatal  stran  being  ued  rather  mom  libe- 
rally than  usual,  the  oolonel  grasped  it  in  his 
mi^ty  hand,  andpassed  out  olthe  smithy  door. 

He  saw,  coming  towards  him  down  the  hill, 
a  long^e^ged,  yellow-faced  man  in  black, 
with  a  white  neckcloth  and  a  lnx>ad  brimmed 
hat.  He  bestrode  a  solemn-looking  white 
horse  with  a  lon^  tail  He  had  but  one  spur 
(the  rider)  but  it  was  a  very  long  and  riuty 
gpnr.  In  his  hand  he  carrM  a  little  dog's- 
eared  book  ;  and,  as  he  rods,  he  san|^  qmte 
softly,  a  little  hymn  that  ran  something  like 
the  following .— - 

"  We  are  marching  throagh  tiie  grtdons  gronnd. 
We  eoon  shall  bear  the  trumpet  sound ; 
And  then  we  sh^  in  glorj  reifa, 
And  iktWT,  never  part  again. 

What,  Bever  pari  agda  ? 

No,  never  part  agiUii. 

No  neTer»  never,  never,  ke* 
And  then  we  shall,  &c" 

Colonel  Quagg  waited  till  the  verse  of  the 
hymn  was  quite  finished,  and  the  horseman 
had  got  to  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  his 
ooor,  when  he  called  out  in  a  terrible  voice, 

«  Hold  hard  I" 

"Brother,"  said  the  man  on  l^e  horse, 
^  good  evening  and  peace." 

**For  the  matter  of  that,"  responded  Co- 
lonel Quagg,  ''rot !  Hold  hard,  and  git  out 
of  that  boss." 

"  Brother  1"  the  other  interrogated,  as  if 
not  quite  understanding  the  command. 

"  Git  out,  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  blacksmith. 
^'Leffs  and  feet  I  Git  oftt,  you  long-tailed 
blaokbinl.  Git  out,  for  Vm  riz,  and  sna«.^ 
will  wake !    I  want  to  talk  to  you." 


*  '^Twankeydilio  **  is  the  refrain  of  aa  old  eevatrj 
blacksmsth'a  soag. 


The  long  man  slid  mth^  Idian  ^  off  his 
horse.  It  was,  indeed,  Brother  Zephaniah 
Stockdolioger ;  for  his  face  was  quincier 
than  ever,  and,  as  he  descended  from  his 
steed,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  expectorated. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  blacksmith,  seating  him- 
self on  the  horse-bleok  in  front  of  his  dwell- 
ing,  and  giving  a  blow  on  the  ground  with 
his  strap  that  made  the  pebbles  dance. 
«  Where  do  you  haU  from  ?  " 

"From  jPunkington  city,  brother,"  an- 
swered the  reverend  Zephaniah. 

"  And  whar  are  you  a  goin'  tu  ? " 

"To  Bapparoarer  city. 

"And  what  may  you  be  goin'  for  to  du  in 
that  location  ? " 

"Goin'  on  cirenit." 

"Whatl** 

"  Lord's  business,  brother.'' 

Oolonel  Qnaffg  snook  out  the  strap  to  its 
full  length,  and  passed  it  through  his  homy 
hand.  , 

"  l%ere  was  a  brother  of  yours,"  he  said 
senteotiouriy,  "that  went  to  Bapparoarer 
city  on  lArd^s  bnsineea  last  fidl.  He  passed 
this  edifice,  he  did.  He  met  this  strap 
dose  by  heore.  And  that  strap  made  him 
see  comets,  and  dance  like  a  shaking  Quaker, 
and  feel  oncommon  like  a.  bob-tail  bull  in 
fly  time«" 

There  was  something  so  dreadfully  sug>* 
gesttve  in  the  position  of  a  bob-tailed  bull  in 
fly  time  (the  insects  frequently  kill  cattle 
with  their  stin^)  that  brother  Stockdolioger 
wrigffled  uneasily.  * 

"ALnd  I  du  hone,"  the  colonel  continued, 
"that  you,  hrotner,  aren't  of  the  same 
religion  aa  this  babe  of  grace  was  as  met  the 
strap  as  he  waa  riding.  That  religion  was 
the  Gxaee- Waking  rsligioB,  and  that  religion 
I  always  lick." 
Lick,  brother  I" 

"Lick.    With  the  strap.    Dreadful" 

"Oolonel  Gk>liiah  Quagg," said  the  minister, 
"for  such,  I  know,  is  yfxar  name  in  the 
flesh,  I  am  a  preacher  of  the  Grace^Walking 
connection.  'Humble,  but  fiidthful,  I  hope." 

"  Then,"  returned  Colonel  Quaggy  making 
an  ironical  bow,  "this  w  the  sti^ap  with 
which  I  am  a  going  for  to  lidk  you  into 


"Brother,  brother,"  ^e  other  cried,  shak* 
ing  his  heaa,  "  cast  that  cruel  strap  from  out 
of  thine  hand.  Close  thine  band,  if  thou 
wilt,  upon  the  hammer  of  thy  trade,  the 
ooulter  of  thy  plough,  upon  a  pen,  the  rudder 
of  a  ship,  the  handle  of  a  lantern  to  light  men 
to  peace  and  love  and  good-will ;  but  dose 
it  not  upon  sword  of  iron,  or  bludgeon  of 
wood,  or  strap  of  leathern  hide.  For,  from 
the  uplifting  and  downfalling  of  those 
wicked  instruments  came  never  good ;  but 
rather  boiling  tears,  and  bruises  and  blood, 
and  misery,  and  death." 

"Now  look  you  here,"  the  blacksmith 
cried,  impatientlv.  "Tidk  as  long  as  you 
like ;  but  talk  while  I  am  a  licking  of  you. 
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For  time  is  precious,  and  must  not  be  thrown 
away,  nohow.  Lick  you  I  must,  and  lick  you 
I  will.    Hard." 

**  But,  brother— but,  colonel " 

"Rot!"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "Straps 
is  waiting.  Stubs  and  fences  !  1*11  knock 
you  into  horseshoes  and  then  into  horse- 
nails,  if  you  keep  me  waitinff." 

"  Have  you  no  merciful  feelings  1 "  asked 
Zephaniah,  as  if  sorely  troubled. 

**Not  a  cent  of  'em!  Air  you  ready? 
Will  you  take  it  fighting,  or  will  you  take  it 
lying  down  ?  Some  takes  it  fighting  ;  some 
takes  it  like  lambs,  lying  down.  Only  make 
haste." 

"  (loliah  Quagg,"  the  minister  responded, 
"  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  not  one  that  goes 
about  raging  witn  sword  and  buckler,  like 
unto  Apollyon,  or  a  corporal  of  the  Boston 
Tigers ;  and  I  would  rather  not  take  it  at  alL" 

**  You  must !  "  the  colonel  roared,  now 
feirly  infuriated.  **  Pickled  alli^tors  !  you 
must.  Hold  hard,  you  coon  !  Hold  hard  ! 
for  I'm  a  goin'  to  begin.  Now,  once  more  ; 
is  it  fighting,  or  is  it  quiet,  you  mean  for  to 
take  it  1 " 

"  Well,"  said  brother  Zephaniah,  "  you  are 
hard  upon  me.  Colonel,  and  that's  true.  It's 
fighting  or  lying  down,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  returned  the  colonel,  braudishiag 
his  strap. 

"Then  I '11  take  it  fighting!"  the  man  of 
peace  said  quietly. 

Colonel  Quagg  halted  for  a  moment,  as  if 
amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  Orace- Walker. 
Then,  with  a  wild  hallo,  he  rushed  upon  him 
very  much  as  a  bob-tailed  bull  dots  rush 
about  under  the  aggravating  influence  of  flies. 
His  hand  was  upon  the  minister's  collar  ;  the 
strap  that  had  acne  so  much  execution  in  its 
time  was  swinging  high  in  air,  when— 

Stay.  Can  you  imagine  the  rage,  asto- 
nishment, and  despair  of  a  schoolmaster  caned 
by  his  pupil ;  of  the  Emperor  of  CSiina  sen- 
tenced to  be  bambooed  by  a  Hong  Kong 
coolie ;  of  the  beadle  of  the  Burlington 
Arcade  expulsed  therefrom  by  a  boy  with  a 
basket ;  of  a  butler  kicked  by  a  footpage  ;  of 
a  Southern  planter  cowhided  by  one  of  his 
own  niggers ;  of  a  Broadway  dandy  jostled 
by  a  newly  landed  Irish  emigrant;  of  a 
policeman  ordered  to  move  on  by  an  apple- 
woman  ;  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea  desired  to  stand  at  ease 
by  a  drummer ;  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  blessed 
with  two  fingers  by  a  chorister  boy  ?  If  you 
can  imagine  anything  of  this  sort, — ^but  only 
if  you  can — you  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  how  Colonel  Quagg  felt  when  a  storm  of 
blows,  hard,  well-directed,  and  incessant, 
began  to  fall  on  his  head,  on  his  breast,  on 
his  face,  on  his  shoulders,  on  his  arms,  on 
his  legs — all  over  his  body,  so  rapidly  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  was  being  hit  everywhere  at 
once, — ^when  he  found  his  strap  would  hit 
nowhere  on  the  body  of  his  opponent,  but 
that  he  himself  was  hit  everywhere. 


Sledgehammers !  Sledgehammers  were 
nothing  to  the  fists  of  the  Grace- Walking 
brother.  A  bob-tail  bull  in  fly  time  was  an 
animal  to  be  envied  in  comparison  to  the 
colonel  He  danced  with  all  the  vigour  of 
a  nigger  toeing  and  heeling  a  hornpipe.  He 
sai^  more  comets  than  Tydio  Brahe  or  £m 
Pater  ever  dreamed  of.  He  felt  that  he  was  idl 
nose,  and  that  a  horribly  swollen  one.  Then 
that  he  had  swallowed  all  his  teeth.  Then 
that  he  had  Ave  hundred  eyes,  and  then  none 
at  all.  Then  that  his  ribs  went  in  and  his 
blood  came  out.  Then  his  legs  failed  under 
him,  and  he  fell  down  all  of  a  heap ;  or  perhaps, 
to  speak  classically  and  pugilistically,  he  nit 
out  wildly,  felt  groggy,  and  went  down  at 
the  ropes.  The  tall  orother  went  down  atop 
of  hinr,  and  continued  pounding  ayray  at  hia 
body-^not  perhaps  as  hard  as  he  could,  but 
decidedly  much  harder  than  the  colonel, 
liked — singing  all  the  while  the  little  hymn 
beginning 

"  We  are  marching  through  the  gnciooi  gronndy^ 

quite  softly,  to  himself. 

**  Hold  hard ! "  gasped  the  colonel  at  last, 
faintly.  "  You  don't  mean  murder,  du  you  I 
You  won't  hit  a  man  when  he's  down,  much 
more,  ynll  you,  brother  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Zephaniah, 
bringing  down  his  fist  nevertheless  witJi  a 
tremendous  "  bash"  upon  the  colonel's  noseu 
as  if  there  were  a  fly  there,  and  he  wantea 
to  kill  it.  "  But  you've  took  it  fighting, 
colonel,  and  you  may  as  well  now  take  it 
like  a  lamb,  Ivinp  down." 

"  But  I'm  broke,  I  tell  you,"  groaned  the 
vanquished  blacksmith.  '*  I  can't  do  no  more. 
You  air  so  almighty  hard,  you  are." 

"  Oh !    You  give  in,  then  1 " 

"  Aye,"  murmured  Colonel  Quagg. 

"  Speak  louder— I'm  hard  of  hearing." 

**  Yes ! "  repeated  the  colonel,  vnih  a  groan. 
"I  du  give  in.  For  I'm  beat ;  whittled  clean 
away  to  the  small  end  o'  nothing — chawed 
up— cornered." 

"You  must  promise  me  one  little  thing," 
Colonel  Goliah  Quagg,"  said  the  reverend 
StockdoUoger,  without  however  removing 
his  knees  from  the  colonel's  chest.  "You 
must  promise,  before  I  leave  off  hammering 
of  your  body,  never  for  to  ill-treat  by  word  or 
deed  any  of  our  people — ministers,  elders, 
deacons,  or  brethren." 

"  I'll  promise,"  replied  the  colonel ;  **  only 
let  me  up.    You're  choking  me." 

^Nor  to  rile,  lick,  or  molest  any  other 
peaceable  critturs  as  are  coming  or  going 
past  your  way  upon  Lord's'business." 

"1  promise,"  muttered  the  colonel,  who 
was  becoming  purple  in  the  face. 

"Likewise,"  concluded  Zephaniah,  play- 
fully knocking  away  one  of  his  adversary *8 
loose  teeth,  so  as  to  make  his  mouth  neat 
and  tidy,  "  you  must  promise  to  give  up 
drinking  of  rum ;  which  is  a  delusion  and  a 
I  snare,  and  bad  for  the  innards,  besides  being 
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on  the  trunk  line  to  perdition.  And  finally, 
you  must  promise  to  come  to  our  next  camp 
meeting,  clean  shaTed,  and  with  a  contrite 
heart;' 

''No,"  cried  the  almost  expiring  colonel, 
**  I  won't ;  not  for  all  the  toehacco  in  Vir- 
ginny  I  Nor  yet  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  or 
Dan'el  Webster  1  Nor  yet  for  to  be  post- 
master I " 

**  You  won't,  brother  ? "  asked  Zephaniah, 
pei*8uasively  raising  his  fist 

**  No  ;  I'm  danied  if  I  do !  " 

"  Then,"returned  the  Grace-Walker,  meekly, 
**  I  must  sing  another  little  hymn." 

Immediately  afterwards  Colonel  Qaagg's 
tortures  recommenced.  He  struggled,  he 
roared,  he  entreated ;  but  in  vain.  All  he 
could  see  were  the  long  man's  arms  whirling 
about  like  the  sails  of  windmills.  All  he 
could  feel  was  the  deadly  pain  of  the 
blows  on  his  already  hideously  bruised  face 
and  body.  AH  he  could  hear  was  the 
snuffling  voice  of  his  tormentor  singing,  with 
an  occasional  stammer,  a  verse  of  a  little 
hymn  commencing : 

Tm  goin'  home  to  bUB8  above — 

Will  you  go,  will  you  go  ? 

To  Uto  in  mercy,  peace,  and  love — 
Will  you  go,  will  you  go  ? 

Hy  old  companions,  &re  you  well, 

A  brighter  fate  has  mo  befel, 

I  mean  up  in  the  tkies  to  dwell — 

Will  you  go,  will  you  go  ?" 

He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  threw  out 
bis  arms,  and  groaned,  ^  Spare  my  life,  and 
I'll  promise  anything." 

"Happy  to  hear  it,  colonel,"  answered 
brother  Stockdolloger,  helping  his  adversary 
to  rise,  and  then  coolly  settling  his  own 
white  neckcloth  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 
^Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  look  after 
my  boss  a  bit.  He  cast  a  shoe  just  after  I 
left  Punkington." 

Colonel  Quagg,  quite  humiliated  and 
crest&llen,  proceeded  to  shoe  the  horse, 
which  had  been  quietly  cropping  the  stunted 
herbage  while  the  colonel  was  oeing  licked. 
The  opejhition  finished,  as  well  as  Quagg's 
bruisea  arms  would  permit^  the  Grace- Walker 
gravely  handed  him  a  coin,  which  the  black- 
smith as  gravely  took ;  then  mounted  his 
steed,  and  rode  away.  As  for  'Zeek  he 
had  been  hiding  away  somewhere  during  the 
combat.  But  he  now  appeared ;  and,  to  judffe 
by  the  energetic  manner  in  which  he  blew  the 
bellows  and  a  certain  grin  overspreading  his 
swarthy  countenance,  he  seemed  not  alto- 
gether displeased  at  the  discomfiture  of  his 
master. 

Colonel  Quagg  had  never  read  Shakspeare, 
but  he  had  unconsciously  enacted  the  part  of 
Ancient  Pistol  He  had  been  compelled  to 
eat  the  leek  which  he  had  mocked.  He 
had  been  a  woodmonger,  and  bought  nor 
thing  of  brother  Stockdolloger  but  cudgels. 
He  nad  taken  a  groat^  too,  to  heal  his  pate. 


Let  us  hope  with  Fluellen  that  it  was  good 
for  his  wounded  sconce. 

There  is  a  seat  at  religious  camp  meetiugs  in 
America  called  the  **  anxious  seat."  A  camp 
meeting  is  not  unlike  a  fair — a  very  pious 
one,  of  course ;  and  ^e  anxious  seat  is  one  on 
which  sit  the  neophytes,  the  newly-entered — 
those  who  have  anything  to  confess,  anything 
to  complain  of,  anything  to  disclose,  or  to 
tell,  or  to  ask. 

Upon  the  anxious  seat  at  the  next  camp 
meeting  near  Bapparoarer  city  of  the  Grace- 
Walking  Brethren  sat  Colonel  Goliah  Quagg. 
Amid  a  breathless  silence,  he  frankly  avowed 
his  former  evil  course  of  life ;  narrated  the 
events  of  his  conversion  bvbrother  Stockdollo- 
ger, and  promised  amendment  for  the  future. 
A  brother  who  had  been  reposing  on  a  bench, 
with  his  limbs  curled  up  after  the  manner  of 
a  dog— -a  long,  yellow-filced  brother,  who  had 
a  curious  habit  of  shutting  his  eyes  when  he 
expectorated— rose  to  speak  when  the  colonel 
sat  down.  He  expressed  how  happy  he  was 
to  have  been  the  instrument  of  Colonel 
Quagg's  conversion  ;  and  that  the  means  he 
had  employed,  though  somewhat  rough,  had 
been  efficacious.  With  much  modesty  also 
he  alluded  to  his  own  conversion.  It  was 
not  such  a  long  time  ago,  he  said,  that  he 
himself  had  been  but  as  one  of  the  wicked. 
He  owned  it  with  shame  that  he  had  at 
one  time  been  one  of  the  abandoned  men 
called  prizefighters — a  pugilist  to  be  backed 
and  betted  upon  lor  hire  and  gain ;  and 
that  he  had  beaten  Dan  Grummles,  sur- 
named  the  Brooklyn  Pet,  in  a  stand-up  fight 
for  two  hundred  dolls,  aside. 

Colonel  Quagg  kept  his  promise.  He  left 
off  rum  and  pai-son-licking.  He  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Tigers,  and  is  now,  as 
Elder  Quagg,  a  shining  and  a  burning  light 
among  the  Grace-Walking  Brethren. 


CHIPS. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  CATTLB  SHOW. 

The  geography  and  statistics  of  the  Smith* 
field  Cattle  Show  which  has  recently  taken 

Elace  present  in  a  narrow  compass  a  view  of 
y  whom  and  where  the  best  stock  for  fatten- 
ing, as  distinffuished  from  the  best  stock  for 
breeding  or  <£dry  purposes,  is  raised. 

First  come,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  catalogue,  thirty-three  Devons— steers, 
bullocks,  heifers  and  cows,  from  two  years 
and  upwards — ^nice  compact  little  animals, 
all  of  a  dark  red,  with  fine  sort  skins, 
covered  with  curly  hair,  and  faces  mild  but 
genteel.  These  are  idl  bred  in  North  Devon- 
shire, or  Somersetshire,  or  Norfolk.  The 
Norfolks  are  smaller  than  those  bred  on 
their  native  hills.  All  make  up  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  choice  joints,  for  what  they 
want  in  gross  weight.  A  royal  farmer, 
Prince  Albert,  takes  off  the  first  prize  for  a 


ste^r  bred  on  the  rich  pastares  round  South 
Molten,  under  a  damp  and  gonial  climate. 
The  Prince  and  a  gentleman  near  South- 
ampton are  the  only  pertona  who  obtain 
prizes,  not  beinsr  Devon  or  Norfolk  men. 
Thomas  (Joke,  Earl  of  Leicester,  late  of 
Holkham,  introduced  Devona  into  Norfolk, 
with  his  greaf  affricultural  improvements. 
His  son  caiTies  off  two  prizes  for  oxen,  but 
is  beaten  by  his  great  tenant,  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
Castle  Acre,  in  the  contest  for  the  isA  eow 
prize. 

Next  come  Herefords,  in  numbsr  twenty- 
two,  red  coloured,  whitefiaced,  laroer  and 
coarser  than  the  Devona,  yet  much  loved  by 
the  butcher.  On  tmcing  their  origin,  we  find 
none  bred  except  in  their  native  county,  in 
the  adjoining  Welsh  county  of  ftreoon,  and  in 
Shropshire.  But  thev  are  fed  in  Norfolk, 
in  Berks,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  Somerset^  ia 
Dorset,  Middlesex,  Glo'stershire,  Suvrey- 
hills,  by  claimants  for  the  Smithfield  stakes. 
An  innkeeper  of  Bristc^  oomes  in  first, 
and  Prince  Albert  second,  for  the  chief 
prizes. 

Thirdly,  come  the  rspresentativM  of  beef 
for  the  million — the  white  nose  short-honi, 
of  every  colour  except  Uack  and  cream. 
Tortv-two  claimants  have  come  to  the  poll, 
beside  ten  half-breds,  wiio  on  one  side  or 
other  are  half  short-horns.  This  is  the  beast 
most  useful  for  all  purposes — an  animal  that 
gives  meat  and  £at  to  the  batcher,  and  milk 
and  ci^eam  to  the  dairy ;  not  for  flavour  or 
fip*ain  equal  to  the  Devon  or  well-fed  High- 
Lmder  ;  but  an  extellent,  respectable,  and 
most  useful  beast.  Therefore  found  set- 
tled and  naturalised  in  all  counties  and 
countries  where  civilised  beef  is  esteemed 
and  dairies  are  maintained.  Patrons  of  the 
shoHrhom  have  sent  up  milk-white  speci- 
mens, red  specimens,  red  and  white  spe- 
cimens, and  roan  specimens,  from  Cambridge, 
Lincoln,  Wiltshire,  Norfolk,  Berkshire,  Beds, 
Bucks,  Essex,  Dumfries,  York,  Dorset, 
Northampton,  Glo'ster,  Lancashu*e,  Wor- 
cester, Warwickshire,  Aberdeen.  The  Duke 
of  Kutland  wins  the  gold  medal  for  the  best 
animal  in  the  yard,  bred  and  fed  by  himself. 
When  this  nobleman  was  bom,  the  short- 
horn breed  had  not  been  established  bv  the 
brothers  Coliings.  He  has  lived  to  breed  and 
feed  the  best  snort-horn  that  ever  carried  off 
a  prize  at  the  Smithfield  Show.  A  Squire  of  an 
old  Lancashire  family  follows  with  the  gold 
medal  for  a  white  cow,  which  would  have 
been  worshipped  in  heathen  times.  When 
the  Duke  of  Kutland  was  of  age,  no  Lanca- 
shire Squire  would  have  condescended  to 
admit  a  short-horn  on  his  farm. 

In  sheep— divided  into  lonff-woolled  and 
short-wooUed — a  Marquis  and  a  Squire  of 
ancient  name— one  a  celebrated  master  of 
foxhounds— each  take  a  first  and  a  second 
prize  in  two  classes  for  their  pure  Leicesters. 
The  Marquis  is  the  representative  of  Queen 
Bess's  wise  Burleigh,  who  could  nerer  have 


contemplated  such  an  innovation  as  modern 
mutton  chops. 

llie  gold  medal  for  the  delicious  South 
Down  discovered  by  Ellman  perfected  by 
Jonas  Webb,  goes  to  the  Duke  of  Richmona, 
who  is  run  bard  by  a  Norfolk  peer. 

In  pigs,  the  commoners  have  it  all  tbmr 
own  way  ;  Prince  Albert  only  Beororing  com- 
mendation for  Mrs.  Betty,  a  white  pig.  No 
ancient  boar  of  Druid  times  eonld  recognise 
his  descendants  in  the  placid  swine  wliich 
slept  so  sweetly  on  their  wooden  pillows. 
€Ux)d  pigs  nowadays  ave  of  no  oonnty,  as 
forty-one  snoring  spsoinMOs  of  all  sises 
proved. 


WALTER  HUEST. 

Waltbr  Hctmt, 

Ib  th«  grim  old  dsyt  of  James  the  Pint, 

Wm  «  jouDg  Etqnira  of  fire-Aod-twenty, 

With  cows,  and  tbeep,  and  lands  in  plenty, 

And  all  things  fit  for  his  condition  : 

But  the  brains  within  bis  bead  were  muddled 

By  that  base  and  profitless  superstition, — 

More  fit  for  a  worshipper  of  Apis, 

Or  a  South  Sea  Islander  when  be  is  Middled, 

Than  any  civilised,  sober  bcing,^ 

Which  taugbt  tbat,  by  means  of  the  secret  uncdon 

Of  a  certain  Pbilosopbic  Lapis, 

( If  rigbtly  timed  with  the  moon^s  oonjunctioa 

And  tbe  mystical  stars  thereto  agreeing). 

Or  else  by  a  chemical  transformation, 

Tou  might  effect  tbe  quick  mutation 

Of  lead  to  gold,  though  at  tbe  risk 

Of  tbe  curvency^s  de^reciatton. — 

60  Walter,  with  furnaces  slow  or  brisk, 

And  tbe  aid  of  alembic,  retort,  and  crucible^ 

Day  after  day  kept  drudging  and  toiling. 

His  clean  complexion  smudging  and  spoiling 

With  smoke  and  sbarp  metallic  vapours 

And  the  flare  of  many  lamps  and  tapers, 

Though  the  gold  was  plainly  non-prodndhle. 

Yet  BO  wonder  that  he  should  be  thus  mistakes^ 

Wbea  my  Lord  of  YerulaiD,  Praacis  Bacoa 

(Vide  Century  Four  of  his  Natural  History), 

Bather  pats  tbe  back  of  this  ancient  mystexy^ 

While  repudjating  all  connexion 

With  stones  or  astrologic  vftWBy 

And  grounding  success  on  a  deep  inspection 

Of  Nature's  close  and  inward  cells. 

This  vain  attempt 
Walter  continued  year  by  year, 
Until  he  dreamt 

One  night  that  a  Spirit  hecvenly-<;lear. 
With  a  faee  like  rooonrise  when  it  lightens 
The  eastern  hills  with  a  budding  oreeoent^ 
And  touehes  the  snaset  in  the  west, 
While  the  air  betwesnii,  as  it  fiumtly  brigfatnil^ 
Seems  held  in  a  deep,  enchanted  resty 
And  a  glory  subtle  uid  evanesoent. 
Beside  his  bed  stood  richly  blooming ; 
And  all  around,  in  a  golden  glooming, 
Answer'd  her  limbs'  harmonious  motion 
With  gleams  that  alternately  dusk'd  and  glisteoTdy 
Like  a  dolphin  at  night  in  the  dark  mid  ocean. 
His  life  hung  feeding  upon  her  lips, 
And  he  felt  that  bit  heart  stood  still,  and  listen'd ; 
For,  thorough  the  lumtnom  eclipse 
Of  her  vapoury  shape,  to  the  finger-tips, 
Her  ioul  thorn  forth  with  a^  starry  splsftdegr, 


Ae,  in  musical  cadence  fiill  and  tendev, 

Wliich  was  half  like  talking  and  half  like  singing, 

And  up-borne  on  a  mighty  swaj  and  swinging^ 

She  spoke  what  I  cannot  rightly  render^ 

But  can  only  give  in  plain  narration^ 

Like  a  noble  poem*s  bad  tianslatioa. 

She  said  that  he  must  1e«Te  his  home^ 
And  up  and  down  the  wide  world  roftm. 
Till,  in  a  land  bejond  the  seas, — 
A  land  far  off  in  the  lulling  distance, 
Where  the  winds  are  drows'd  in  the  Ihi^  pine  trees 
With  the  murmur  of  tJieir  sweet  perststenee, — 
He  should  attain  to  Life's  chief  Trsnure, 
The  bliss  that  knows  not  stint  nor  measure  ; 
Yea,  even  unto  the  high  commtraion 
Of  soul  with  sonl  in  mystical  union, 
Wherefrom,  by  a  process  unbeholden, 
The  leaden  dross  of  earth  turns  golden^ 
As  sullen  Winter  mehs  to  smiles 
When  Spring's  warm  arms  are  round  liim  folden. 
But  if  thenceforward  he  should  leare 
This  wealthy  boon  of  HeaTen*8  sending, 
And  throw  contempt  on  such  great  befiiendiog 
He  might  wander  over  weary  miles. 
And  sit  in  weedy  nooks  and  grfeye, 
Yet  nerer  alt^  would  regain 
The  end  and  guerdon  of  his  pain ; 
Never  till  he  had  eross'd  a  dim 
And  noiseless  river  with  crumbling  brim, 
Whose  stream  flows  onward  steady  and  swift 
Beneath  a  sky  of  blackest  seeming, 
Which  on  the  other  shore  is  rift 
By  the  lustre  of  a  crystal  dift 
And  a  royal  city  vast  and  gleaning : 
A  city  built  with  domes  and  towms 
And  terraces  ofblnsseming  flonmrs, 
Where  the  sculptured  eohniaadee  behoM, 
Through  their  sultry  light  of  beaten  gold, 
The  far-off  silver  spiies  freeze 
In  the  shadows  of  high  pyramides : 
The  home  of  many  crown'd  MagidaiM, 
And  solemn  pageantry  ef  visions. 
Closed  round  with  triple  walls,  and  sheer. 
Between  whose  bulwarks  broad  and  steep 
The  green  tops  of  the  palm-trees  sleep 
In  the  still  and  scented  almesphan. 

And,  having  to  this  purpose  spoken^ 
In  empty  air,  she  paled  and  vsnish'd 
And  all  the  magic  gleams  lay  broken 
Before  the  darkness  they  had  hanishM. 
Walter  was  seiz'd  with  a  general  quaking 
When  the  Shape  had  gone ;  and,  at  length  awaking, 
Saw  the  shining  fringe  of  morning  licfht 
On  the  edge  of  the  eastern  robe  of  ^ight ; 
When,  suddenly  into  rapture  breaking. 
He  cried  aloud, "  To  me  is  given 
The  glorious  task  of  making  known 
The  nature  of  the  Marvellous  Stone 
And  the  noblest  secret  under  Heaven. 
Yet  the  Spirit  might  have  spared  her  warning; 
For  who  would  leave  the  great  adorning 
Which  comes  of  the  on]y  pcrfDct  Science  I 
Trust  me,  O  Spirit  sweet  and  fiiir. 
That,  by  the  exquisite  appliance 
Of  thy  most  sumptuous  revelation, 
A  radiance  primitive  and  rare 
Shall  flow  from  nation  unto  nation. 
Till  all  the  worid  is  richly  lying 
In  the  Golden  Age  that  is  nn^ing.* 


It  was  not  long 
Ere  Walter,  with  only  one  attendant, 
But  his  heart  like  a  star  in  the  ascendant. 
Set  out  on  his  adventurous  travel 
Through  distant  countries,  and  among 
Outlandish  people  subtle  and  strong, 
This  solemn  Mystery  to  unravel. 
I  will  not  speak  of  half  his  wanderings. 
Or  a  quarter  of  his  schemes  and  pondeiings: 
Suffice  it,  that,  from  France  to  Poland, 
From  Greece  to  Muscovy,  there  was  no  land 

Of  Europe— North,  South,  East,  or  West 

That  came  not  in  his  painful  quatt 

After  Alchemical  Philoaophy. 

Likewise,  all  grave  and  l»urned  meat 

Who  kept  the  planets  in  their  ken, 

Or  had  any  pretension  to  theoeophyi — 

Those  priests  of  science,  who*took  their  itaitd 

In  the  misto  of  that  debaUble  land 

Between  religion  and  gynsnosopt^^— • 

He  sought  for,  and  consulted  often  : 

And  sometimes  in  old  tomby  places 

And  abbey  ruins  whoso  ponderoos  bas«s 

The  rains  and  the  tempest  sap  and  soften, 

He  would  delve  at  midnight  b^  the  glimmer 

Of  a  leering  lanthoro  that  made  still  dimmer 

The  walls  and  the  gloomy  interspaces. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  the  Stone  of  «1]  stonoa ; 

But,  although  he  dug  up  large  and  small  sloncf 

And  tested  their  virtues  in  projection. 

Years  lapsed,  and  yielded  not  the  B|»oil 

Of  all  his  travel  and  weary  toil. 

While  in  nowise  changing  his  nund*a  disectioB. 

The  years  they  came,  the  years  they  passed  ; 
And  a  purple  day-spring  dawnM  at  last 
Over  his  work  of  dross  and  mire. 
— You  have  doubtless  found  in  Life's  shoit  proem 
When  the  Universe's  epic  poem. 
As  if  pregnant  with  God's  etherial  fire. 
Is  veii'd  in  the  awful  light  of  Beauty, 
And  the  earth,  like  a  sudden  revelation. 
Seems  all  fresh  with  the  dew  of  its  creation, — 
You  have  found  in  that  season  rich  and  fruity 
A  strange  delight — a  winged  wonder — 
A  living  soul  in  sight  and  sound, 
That  fills  as  with  harmonious  thunder 
And  flame  the  regions  over  and  under. 
And  the  meuiest  aspects  standing  rounds 
A  song  from  which  all  discords  dwindled — 
A  light  as  of  a  star  just  kindled 
In  some  white  virgin  tract  of  space : 
And  I  wot  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
That  this  magic  centres  in  one  fiiee ; 
For,  since  the  period  of  Queen  Bido, 
(Or,  perhaps,  in  days  still  more  antique 
Than  those  of  fabulous  .^n^as) 
We've  all  been  subject  to  this  freak. 
Albeit  Kume  sages  strive  to  free  us. 
Even  thus  in  time  it  chaneed  with  Walter: 
Xot  that  his  heart  began  to  ftdter 
In  seeking  for  the  promised  boon ; 
Or  that  he  felt  the  burning  noon 
Of  existence  growing  an  oppression ; 
But  simply  that  the  sweet  possession 
Of  that  gentle  mystery,  like  a  dream, 
Through  the  silent  chambers  of  his  being. 
Brought  depths  on  depths  of  inward  eeeing. 
And  the  sunrise  of  a  glory  extreme. 
Which  stampM  with  some  divine  new  mat 
Whatever  came  within  its  beam. 
So,  knowing  that  his  hair  now  dark, 
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In  «  few  more  jemt  would  thow  some  hoar  lock, 
And  tfaat  Time,  though  leisurely,  never  turned, 
He  wisely  took  him  by  the  forelock  : 
—la  short,  he  married. 

Oh,  perfect  rest !  oh,  dulcet  oaie  I 
As  of  a  ship  that  finds  some  haren. 
By  still,  translucent  waters  paren, 
After  the  weary,  wandering  seas  I 
Oh,  nest  beneath  the  dark  pine  trees. 
In  the  smile  of  its  own  whiteness  sleeping^ 
Where  the  clangour  of  the  festiTe  bees 
Answers  the  branchy  chorus  sweeping 
From  bough  to  bough  when  the  winds  are  out ; 
Oh,  swifi  cascades  that  dance  and  shout 
Down  the  sides  of  the  canr'd  and  glittering  peaks 
Of  the  mountains,  steady,  and  great  and  calm ; 
Looking  up  at  the  sky  with  wet,  gray  cheeks 
How  your  healing  influence  bathed  in  balm 
The  mind  that  was  searM  and  scordiM  with  longing ! 
Better  it  was  than  wisest  books ; 
And  it  was  bliss  to  see  the  brooks 
For  ever  along  the  Talley  thronging. 
And  the  kine  at  feed  in  the  placid  meadows, 
Dumbly  feeding  aboye  their  shadows, 
And  the  birds  with  their  wild  and  rapid  looks 
Leaping  in  and  out  of  the  leaves, 
As  they  sprinkled  the  air  with  a  musical  rain. 
And  the  doves  that  around  the  weather-vane 
FlashM  on  their  white  angelical  wings, 
And  the  heavy-beaded,  sustaining  sheaves. 
Like  the  dark  earth's  golden  kings. 
—Walter,  within  his  soul's  white  mom. 
Saw  vast  Nature  newly  bom ; 
For  when  the  jaded  brain  receives 
Celestial  light  and  fire,  all  things 
Put  forth  fresh  buds  and  infant  shoote 
Up  from  their  old,  eternal  roots. 
And  this  gray,  wrinkled  world  is  seea 
As  at  the  First  it  may  have  been, 
Lying,  all  young,  and  sofi  and  tender. 
In  the  arms  of  th'  enfolding  Heaveuy 
Unmingled  with  that  bitter  leaven. 
Which  the  successive  ages  render. 

But  the  stream  of  Time  is  always  gliding 
And  the  fairest  things  are  least  abiding. 
^>It's  said  (and  I  think  there*s  a  great  deal  of  truth 

in  it). 
That  some  cross-grain'd  folks  are  apt  to  mutter 
And  make  wry.mouths  at  their  bread  and  butter. 
Unwisely  refusing  to  set  a  tooth  in  it. 
Because  they  think  it  not  good  enough 
For  their  worshipful  stomachs — or  some  such  stuff. 
Thus,  Walter,  having  lived  in  bliss 
A  year  or  two,  began  to  miss 
His  former  travels  in  prosecution 
Of  the  golden  secret's  grand  solution  ^ 
And,  turning  again  his  addled  brain 
To  the  old  vexation,  toil,  and  pain, 
(Though  more  for  the  glory  than  the  pelf,) 
He  thought  like  a  fool  within  himiol^ 
That,  by  a  sacred  obligation. 
He  must  forsake  all  human  ties, 
To  fulfil  the  Spirit's  revelation. 
And  aid  the  world's  high  destinies. 
And  so,  in  the  gray  of  a  summer  momfaig^ 
Without  the  least  fisrewell  or  warning. 
He  crept  away  with  a  stealthy  tread. 
And  a  cruel  devil  in  heart  aud  head-~ 
Crept  away  like  a  thief  that  feels 
His  conscience  dogging  at  his  heels— 


Crept  away  from  the  soft  incloong 
Of  th'  arms  where  he  had  lain  reposing-^ 
Crept  awhile,  then  swiftly  ran 
Into  the  outer  world  of  mao« 

*Twould  be  a  tedious  task,  and  bootlcM^ 
For  me  to  give  or  you  to  hear  a 
Full  record  of  his  efforts  fruitless 
In  seeking  for  that  vain  chimera  ;-^ 
The  restless  toil,  the  fieroo  consuming. 
The  fret,  the  fever,  and  the  fuming — 
The  haggard  nights,  dream-curst  and  eager, 
The  days  that  found  him  pale  and  meagr»-* 
Fighting  for  aye  a  ghastly  fight 
Against  Despair  by  a  baleful  light 
Of  hope  that  seem'd  itself  despairing  I 
But  at  length  (when  the  choice  was  calm,  or  madnest) 
His  mind,  like  a  taper  spent  with  flaring, 
Lay  down  on  the  edge  of  darkness  fisintly  ; 
And  over  the  darkncM  and  the  sadness 
Came  a  visage  sad  and  saintly, — 
Sad  and  saintly  and  bright  and  lonely, — 
Bright  and  lonely  as  an  only 
Star  in  heaven  when  heaven  is  shrouded  ; 
And,  in  a  vast  and  mighty  anguish. 
He  felt  his  very  bones  to  languish. 
And  his  soul  to  thirst  with  an  infinite  thiitting 
(As  men  for  air  when  over-crowded) 
For  the  foce  that  he  had  left  to  sorrow. 
His  heart  with  remorse  and  shame  was  bursting  ; 
And  he  vow'd  in  his  weeping  that  on  the  morrow 
He  would  seek  his  home  and  beg  for  grace. 

And  when  once  more  he  reach'd  the  plioa 
He  found  the  cottage  closed  and  dusty, 
With  crumbling  doors  and  iron  rusty. 
That  scarcely  withstood  the  stinging  sabret 
Of  the  weeds  that  clomb  with  dull  exertion. 
On  a  sudden,  his  tongue  grew  parch *d  and  fiei  y : 
Stumbling  and  wild,  he  sought  the  neighbours. 
Who  tum'd  away  with'oold  aversion ; 
And,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry, 
With  murdccous  shortness  only  said--* 
"Dead!" 

And  through  his  griefs  transeendant  night— 
Too  late,  too  late !— he  saw  the  light, 
And  understood  the  consummatiou 
Of  the  Spirit's  typical  revelation. 
Oh,  he  had  once  held  Life's  chief  Treasure, 
The  bliss  that  knows  not  stint  nor  measure  1 
He  had  attain'd  the  high  communion 
Of  soul  with  soul  in  mystical  union, 
And  had  lost  that  boon  of  Heaven's  seeding 
In  casting  aside  its  great  befriending. 
Therefore  his  few  remaining  years 
He  sow*d  with  salt  and  barren  tears. 
And  wander'd  about  with  hair  all  gray. 
Gazing  like  one  who  had  lost  his  way 
By  night  in  a  desert  cold  and  wide : 
And  ever  he  prayM  for  his  latest  breath 
That  so  at  length  he  might  regain 
Her  dear  embrace  in  that  domain 
Which  shines  like  a  sun  on  the  other  sido 
Of  the  dark  aud  rapid  river  of  Death 

And  that's  the  Tale. 
If  you  ask  me  what  it  may  avail  ? 
I  answer,  it  shows  that  when  we're  blest  .    ' 

With  a  gift  of  Heaven's  own  bequest. 
We  must  learn  to  prize  and  understand  it,  i 

And  be  thankfiil  to  Him  who  wrought  and  plann^d^ 
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Instetd  of  withing  the  very  next  day 
To  cMt  it  in  the  dirt  awaj, 
like  an  in&nt  with  its  hells  and  comL 
— And  that*t  the  MoraL 


NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  HABY  BARTON. 


CHAPTER  THB  THIRTT-BIXTH. 

At  the  time  arranged  the  previous 
day,  they  set  out  on  their  walk  to  see  Nicho- 
las Higgins  and  his  daughter.  They  both 
were  reminded  of  their  recent  loss  by  a 
strange  kind  of  shyness  in  their  new  habi- 
liments, and  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  time  for  many  weeks  that  they  had  de- 
liberately gone  out  together.  They  drew  very 
close  to  each  other  in  unspoken  sympathy. 

Nicholas  was  sitting  by  the  fire-side  in  his 
accustomed  comer  :  but  he  had  not  his  accus- 
tomed pipe.  He  was  leaning  his  head  upon 
Lis  hand,  his  arm  resting  on  his  knee.  He 
did  not  get  up  when  he  saw  them,  though 
Margaret  could  read  the  welcome  in  ms 
eye. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down.  lire's  welly 
out,**  said  he,  giving  it  a  vigorous  poke,  as 
if  to  turn  attention  away  from  himseH 
He  was  rather  disorderly,  to  be  sure,  with 
a  black  unshaven  beard  of  several  days' 
growth,  making  his  pale  face  look  yet  paler, 
and  a  jacket  which  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  patching. 

"  We  thought  we  should  have  a  good 
chance  of  finding  you,  just  after  dinner-time," 
said  Margaret. 

"  We  have  had  our  sorrow  too,  since  we 
saw  you,"  said  Mr.  Hale. 

**  Ay,  ay.  Sorrows  is  more  plentiful  than 
dinners  just  now  ;  I  reckon  my  dinner  hour 
stretches  all  o'er  the  day ;  yo're  pretty  sure 
of  finding  me." 

"  Are  you  out  of  work  ?  "  asked  Margaret 

**  Ay,"  he  replied  shortly.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  he  added,  looking  up  for 
the  first  time :  *  I'm  not  wanting  brass. 
Dunno  yo  think  it.  Bess,  poor  lass,  had  a 
little  stock  under  her  pillow,  ready  to  slip 
into  my  hand,  last  moment,  and  Mary  is 
fUstian  cutting.  But  I'm  out  o'  work  a  the 
same." 

•*  We  owe  Mary  some  money,"  said  Mr. 
Hale,  before  Margaret's  sharp  pressure  on 
bis  arm  could  arrest  the  words. 

**  If  hoo  takes  it,  1*11  turn  her  out  o'  doors. 
X'U  bide  inside  these  four  walls,  and  she'll 
bide  out    That's  a'." 

**  But  we  owe  her  many  thanks  for  her 
Idnd  service,"  began  Mr.  Hale  again. 

**I  ne'er  thanked  yo'r  daughter  there  for 
Iier  deeds  o*  love  to  my  poor  wench.  I 
ne'er  could  find  th'  words.  I'se  have  to  begin 
and  try  now,  if  yo  start  making  an  ^o 
about  what  little  Mary  could  sarve  yo." 

^  Is  it  because  of  the  strike  you're  out  of 
*v7ork  ?  "  asked  Margaret  gently. 


"Strike's  ended.  It's  o'er  for  this  time. 
I'm  out  o'  work  because  I  ne'er  asked  for  it 
And  I  ne'er  asked  for  it,  because  good  words 
is  scarce,  and  bad  words  plentiful." 

He  was  in  a  mood  to  take  a  surly  pleasure 
in  giving  answers  that  were  like  riddles.  But 
Margaret  saw  that  he  would  like  to  be  asked 
for  the  explanation. 

"And  good  words  are — ?  " 

"Asking  for  work.  I  reckon  them's  almost 
the  best  words  that  men  can  say.  '  GV  me 
work'  means,  'and  I'll  doit  Uke  a  man.' 
Them's  good  words." 

"And  bad  words  are  refusing  you  work 
when  you  ask  for  it." 

"  Ay.  Bad  words  is  saying  '  Aha,  my  fine 
chap  1  Yo've  been  true  to  yo'r  order,  and 
I'll  be  true  to  mine.  Yo  did  the  best  yo 
could  for  them  that  wanted  help  ;  that's  yo'r 
way  of  being  true  to  yo'r  kind  ;  and  1*11  be 
true  to  mine.  Yo've  been  a  poor  fool  as 
knowed  no  better  nor  be  a  true  faithful  fool. 
So  go  and  be  d — d  to  yo.  There's  no  work 
for  yo  here.'  Them's  bad  words.  Fm  not  a 
fool ;  and  if  I  was,  folk  ought  to  ha'  taught 
me  how  to  be  wise  after  their  fashion.  I 
could  mappen  ha'  learnt,  if  any  one  had 
tried  to  teach  me." 

"Would  it  not  be  worth  while,"  said 
Mr.  Hale, "  to  ask  your  old  master  if  he  would 
take  you  back  again  ?  It  might  be  a  poor 
chance,  but  it  would  be  a  chance." 

He  looked  up  again,  with  a  sharp  glance 
at  the  questioner ;  and  then  tittered  a  low 
and  bitter  lau^h. 

"  Measter  !  if  it's  no  offence,  TU  ask  yo  a 
question  or  two  in  my  turn." 

"  You're  quite  welcome,"  sud  Mr.  Hale. 

"  I  reckon  yo  ha'  some  way  of  earning  your 
bread.  Folk  seldom  live  in  Milton  just  for 
pleasure,  if  they  can  live  anywhere  else." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  I  have  some  inde- 
pendent property,  but  my  intention  in  settling 
in  Milton  was  to  become  a  private  tutor." 

"To  teach  folk.  Well  I  I  reckon  they 
pay  yo  for  teaching  them,  dunnot  they  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hale,  smiling.  "  I 
teach  in  order  to  get  paid." 

"  And  them  that  pays  yo,  do  they  tell  yo 
whatten  to  do,  or  whatten  not  to  do  wi'  the 
money  they  gives  you  in  just  payment  for 
your  pains — m  fair  exchange  like  1 " 

"  No ;  to  be  sure  not ! " 

"  They  dunnot  say,  yo  may  have  a  brother 
or  a  friend  as  dear  as  a  brother,  who  wants 
this  here  brass  for  a  purpose  both  yo  and  he 
think  right ;  but  yo  mun  promise  not  to  give 
it  him.  Yo  may  see  a  good  use,  as  yo  thmk, 
to  put  yo'r  money  to  ;  but  we  oon't  think  it 
good,  and  so  if  yo  spend  it  a-that-ens  we*ll 
just  leave  off  dealing  with  yo.  They  dunnot 
say  that,  dun  they  ? 

"  No  :  to  be  sure  not  1  " 

"  Would  yo  stand  it  if  they  did  1 " 

"  It  would  be  some  very  hard  pressure 
that  would  make  me  even  think  of  submitting 
to  such  dictation." 
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"  There's  not  the  pressure  on  all  the  broad 
earth  that  would  make  me,"  said  Nicholas 
Hiegins.  "  Now  yoVe  got  it.  ToVe  hit  the 
bull's  eye.  Hampers — that's  where  T  worked 
— ^makes  their  men  pledge  'emselves  they'll 
not  give  a  penny  to  help  th'  Union,  or  keep 
turn-outs  fra  clemming.  Thev  may  pledge 
and  make  pledge,"  continued  ne,  scornfully, 
"  They  nobbut  make  liars  and  hypocrites.  And 
that's  a  less  sin,  to  my  mind,  to  making  men's 
hearts  so  hard  that  they'll  not  do  a  kindness 
to  them  as  needs  it,  or  help  on  the  right  and 

i*u8t  cause,  though  it  goes  again  the  strong 
land.  But  111  ne'er  forswear  mysel'  for  a' 
the  work  the  Kin^  could  give  me.  I'm  a 
member  o'  the  Umon  ;  and  I  think  it's  the 
only  thing  to  do  the  workman  any  good.  And 
Vre  been  a  turn-out,  and  known  what  it  were 
to  clem  ;  so  if  I  get  a  shilling,  sixpence  shall 
go  to  them  if  they  ask  it  from  nae.  Conse- 
quence is  I  dunnot  see  where  Tm  to  get  a 
shUling." 

'^  Is  that  rule  about  not  oontdbuting  to  the 
Union  in  force  at  all  the  nuUa  ? "  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

^  I  cannot  say.  It's  a  new  regulatbn  at 
oum ;  and  I  reckon  they'll  find  that  they 
cannot  stick  to  it.  But  it's  in  force  now. 
By-and-by  they'll  find  out  tyrants  makes 
liars." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Margaret  was 
hesitating  whether  she  should  say  what  was 
in  her  mind ;  she  was  unwilling  to  irritate 
one  who  was  already  gloomy  and  despondent 
enough.  At  last  out  it  came.  But  in  her  soft 
tones,  and  with  her  reluctant  manner,  show- 
ing that  she  was  unwilling  to  s^  anything 
unpleasant)  it  did  not  seem  to  annoy  Higgins, 
only  to  perplex  him. 

"  Do  you  remember  pow  Boucher  saying 
that  the  Union  was  a  tyrant  1  I  think  he 
said  it  was  the  worst  tyrant  of  all.  And  I 
remember  at  the  time  I  agreed  with  him." 

It  was  a  long  while  before  he  spoke.  He 
was  resting  his  head  on  his  two  hands,  and 
looking  down  into  the  fire,  so  she  could  not 
read  the  expi^ssbn  on  his  face. 

"  I'll  not  deny  but  what  th'  Union  finds  it 
necessary  to  force  a  man  into  his  own  good. 
I^  speak  truth.  A  man  leads  a  dree  life 
who's  not  i'  th'  Union.  But  once  i'  th'  Union 
his  interests  are  taken  care  on  better  nor  he 
could  Jdo  it  for  himael,  or  by  himsel,  for  that 
matter.  It's  the  only  way  working  men 
can  get  their  rights  by  all  joining  together. 
More  the  menibers,  more  chance  for  each 
one  separate  man  having  justice  done  him. 
Government  takes  care  o'  fools  and  mad- 
men ;  and  if  any  man  is  inclined  to  do 
himsel  or  his  neighbour  a  hurt,  it  puts 
a  bit  or  a  check  on  him,  whether  he  likes  it 
or  no.  That's  all  we  do  i'  th'  Union.  We 
can't  clap  folk  into  prison ;  but  we  can  make 
a  man's  life  so  heavy  to  be  borne,  that  he's 
obliged  to  come  in,  and  be  wise  and  helpful 
in  spite  of  himself.  Boucher  were  a  fool  all 
along,  and  ne'er  a  worse  fool  than  at  th'  last." 


"  He  did  you  harm  ? "  asked  Margaret 
guileless. 

*^  Ay,  that  did  he.  We  had  public  opinion 
on  our  side  till  he  and  his  sort  began  rioting 
and  breaking  law&  It  were  all  o'er  wi'  the 
strike  then." 

^  Then  would  it  not  have  b«en  far  better  to 
have  left  him  alone,  and  not  foreed  him  to 
join  the  Union  ?  He  did  you  no  good ;  and 
you  drove  him  noad." 

"  Margaret,"  said  her  father,  in  a  low 
warning  tone,  for  he  saw  the  cloud  gathering 
on  Hig^ns's  face. 

"  I  like  her,"  said  Higgins,  suddenly.  "Hoc 
speaks  plain  out  whatV  in  her  mind.  Hoo 
does'nt  comprehend  th'  Union  for  all  that. 
It's  a  great  power :  It's  our  only  power.  I 
ha'  read  a  bit  o*  poetry  about  a  plough  going 
o'er  a  daisy,  that  made  tears  come  into  my 
eyes,  afore  I'd  other  cause  for  crying.  But 
the  chap  ne'er  stopped  driving  the  plough, 
I'se  warranty  for  all  he  were  pitiful  about 
the  daisy.  He'd  too  much  mother-wit  for 
that.  Th'  Union's  the  plough  making  ready 
the  land  for  harvest-time.  Such  as  Boucher 
— ^'twould  be  settin'  him  up  too  much  to  liken 
him  to  a  daisy ;  he's  liker  a  weed  lounging 
over  the  ground — ^must  just  make  up  their 
mind  to  be  put  out  o^  the  way.  Vm  sore 
vexed  wi'  him  just  now.  So,  mappen,  I  dun- 
not  speak  him  fair.  I  could  go  o  er  him  wf 
a  plough  mysel,  wi'  a'  the  pleasure  in  life." 

"Why?  What  has  he  been  doing  ?  As^- 
thing  fresh?" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure.  He^l  ne'er  out  o*  mis- 
chief, that  man«  First  on  all,  he  must  ^ 
raging  like  a  mad  fool,  and  kick  up  yon  riot. 
Then  he'd  to  go  into  hiding,  where  he'd  a 
been  yet  if  Thornton  had  followed  him  out 
as  I'd  hoped  he  would  ha'  done.  But  Thorn- 
ton having  got  his  own  purpose  did  not  care 
to  go  on  wi  the  prosecution  for  the  riot.  S6 
Boucher  slunk  back  again  to  his  house.  He 
ne'er  showed  himsel  abroad  for  a  day  or  two. 
He  had  that  grace.  And  then  where  think 
ye  that  he  went?  Why,  to  Hampers'. 
Danm  him  !  He  went  wi'his  mealy-mouthed 
face,  that  turns  me  sick  to  look  at,  ar-asking 
for  work,  though  he  knowed  well  enough  the 
new  rule  o'  pledging  themselves  to  give 
nought  to  th'  Unions ;  nought  to  help  the 
starving  turn-out !  Why  he  d  a  clemmed  to 
death,  S  th'  Union  had  na  helped  him  in  his 
pinch.  There  he  went  ossing  to  promise 
aught,  and  pledge  himsel  to  aught — to  tell  $! 
he  know'd  on  our  prooeedinffs,  the  good-for- 
nothing  Judas.  But  m  say  this  for  Hamper, 
and  thank  him  for  it  at  my  dying  day,  he 
drove  Boucher  away  and  would  na  listen  to 
him — n'er  a  word — ^though  folk  standing  by 
says  the  traitor  cried  like  a  babby." 

"  Oh  !  how  shocking!  how  pitiful !  "  ex- 
claimed Margaret.  ^  Higgins,  I  don't  know 
you  to-day.  Don't  you  see  how  you've  made 
Boucher  what  he  is  by  driving  him  into  the 
Union  against  his  wul — ^without  his  heart 
going  with  it  You  have  made  him  what  he  is!" 
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Made  him  what  he  is !    What  was  he  1 

Gathering,  gathering  along  the  narrow 
Btreet,  came  a  hollow  measured  sound ;  now 
forcing  itself  on  their  attention.  Many  voices 
were  nuahed  and  low ;  many  steps  were 
heard,  not  moving  onwards,  at  least  not  with 
any  rapidity  or  steadinees  of  motion,  but  as  if 
circling  round  one  spot.  Yes,  there  was  one 
difitinct,  slow  tramp  of  feet, which  made  itself  a 
clear  path  through  the  air,  and  reached  their 
ears ;  the  measured  laboured  walk  of  men 
carrying  a  h«tyy  burden.  They  were  all 
drawn  towards  the  house  door  by  some  irre- 
sistible impulse  ;  impelled  thitiier— not  by  a 
poor  curiosity,  but  as  if  by  some  solemn 
blast 

Six  men  walked  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  three  of  them  being  policemen.  They 
earned  a  door,  taken  off  its  Idngee.  upon  their 
shoulders,  on  which  lay  some  dead  human 
creature ;  and  from  each  side  of  the  door, 
there  were  constant  droppings.  All  the  street 
turned  out  to  see,  and  seeing,  to  accom- 
pany the  preceesien,  each  one  questioning 
the  bearers,  who  answered  almost  reluctantly 
at  last,  so  often  ImkI  they  told  the  tale. 

'^  We  found  him  in  the  brook  in  the  field 
beyond  there." 

"  The  brook  I  —  why  there's  not  waier 
enough  to  drown  him  !  " 

"  He  was  a  determined  chap.  He  lay  with 
his  face  downwards.  He  was  sick  enough  o' 
living,  choose  what  cause  he  had  for  it." 

H^^gins  crept  up  to  Margaret's  side,  and 
said  in  a  weak  piping  kind  of  voice :  *'  It's 
not  John  Boucher  ?  He  had  na  spunk  enough. 
Sure  !  It's  not  John  Boucher  !  Why,  t£^ 
are  a'  looking  this  way !  listen  1  IVe  a 
oinffing  in  my  head,  and  I  cannot  hear.*' 

Ihey  put  the  door  down  carefully  upon 
the  stones,  and  all  might  see  the  pDor 
drowned  wretch — ^his  glaray  eyes,  one  half 
open,*  staring  ri^ht  npwards  to  Uie  sky. 
Owing  to  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
found  lying,  nis  &ce  was  swollen  and  dis- 
coloured; besides,  his  skin  was  stained  by 
the  water  in  the  brook,  which  had  been  used 
for  dyinff  purposes.  The  £Dre  part  of  his  head 
was  bald;  but  the  hair  grew  thin  and  long 
behind,  and  every  separate  look  was  a  con- 
duit for  water.  Through  all  these  dis* 
figurements,  Margaret  recognised  John 
Boucher,  it  seem&d  to  her  so  sacril^ious  to 
be  peering  into  that  poor  distorted,  agonised 
face^  that^  by  a  flash  of  instinct,  she  went 
forwards  and  softly  covered  the  dead  man's 
countenance  with  her  handkerchie£  The 
eyes  that  saw  her  do  this  followed  her,  as  she 
turned  away  from  her  pious  office,  and  were 
thus  led  to  the  place  where  Nicholas 
Higgins  stood,  like  one  rooted  to  the  spot. 
The  men  spoke  t^ether,  and  then  ono  of 
them  came  up  to  Higffins,  who  would  have 
fain  shrunk  back  into  his  house. 

'*  Hig^fins,  thou  knowed  him  t  Thou  mun 
go  tell  the  wife.  Do  it  gently,  man,  but  do  it 
quick,  £or  we  canna  leave  him  here  long." 


"I  canna  go,"  said  Higgins.  ^'Dunnot 
ask  roe.    I  canna  face  her." 

^^Tbou  knows  her  best,"  said  the  man. 
"  We  have  done  a  deal  in  bringing  him  here 
— thou  take  thy  share." 

^*  I  canna  do  it,"  said  Higgins.  **  Fm 
wdly  felled  wi'  seeuag  him.  We  was'nt 
friends  ;  and  now  he's  dead." 

**  Well,  if  thou  wunnot  thou  wunnot.  Some 
one  mun  though.  It's  a  dree  task  ;  but  it's 
a  chance,  every  minute,  aa  she  does'nt  hear 
on  it  in  some  rougher  way  nor  a  person 
going  to  make  her  let  on  by  degrees,  as  it 
were." 

"  Papa,  do  you  go^"  said  Margaret,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  If  I  could— if  I  had  time  to  think  of 

what  I  had  better  say ;  but  all  at  <moe " 

Margaret  saw  that  her  father  was  indeed 
unaUe.  He  was  trembling  £rom  head  to 
foot. 

'*  I  will  go,"  said  she. 

^  Bless  yo,  misB,  it  will  be  a  kind  act ;  for 
she's  been  but  a  aiekly  sort  of  body,  I  hear, 
and  few  hereabouts  iuiow  much  on  her." 

Margaret  knocked  at  the  dosed  door  ;  but 
there  was  such  a  noise,  as  of  many  little  ill- 
ordered  children,  that  she  oould  hear  no 
reply ;  indeed,  she  doubted  if  she  was  heard, 
and  as  evefy  moment  oi  delay  made  her 
recoil  from  ber  task  more  and  more,  she 
opened  the  door  and  went  in,  shutting  it  after 
her,  and  even,  unseen  to  the  woman,  wtening 
the  bolt. 

Mrs.  Boucher  was  sitting  in  a  rocking- 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  ill-redd 
up  fireplace  ;  it  looked  as  if  the  house  had 
been  untouched  for  days  by  any  efibrt  at 
cleanliness. 

Margaret  sud  somethinff,  she  hardly  knew 
what,  her  throat  and  mouth  were  so  dry,  and 
the  children's  noise  completely  prevented  her 
being  heard.    She  tried  again. 

"  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Boucher  ?  But  yery 
poorly,  I'm  afraid." 

<<  I've  no  chance  o'  being  well,"  said  she 
querulously.  ^  I'm  left  all  alone  to  manage 
these  childier,  and  nought  for  to  give  'em  for 
to  keep  *em  quiet  John  should  na  ha'  left 
me,  and  me  so  poorly." 

"  How  long  is  it  smee  he  went  awaj  1 " 

"  Four  days  sin'.  No  one  would  give  him 
work  here,  and  he'd  to  go  on  tramp  toward 
Greenfield.  But  he  might  ha'  been  bade 
afore  this,  or  sent  me  some  word  if  he'd 
getten  work.    He  might " 

*'0h,  don't  blame  him,"  said  Margaret. 
"  He  felt  it  deeply,  I'm  sure " 

"  Will  ta'  hold  thy  din,  and  let  me  hear 
the  lady  speak ! "  addressing  herself  in  no 
very  gentle  voice  to  a  little  urchin  of  about 
a  year  old.  She  apologetically  continued  to 
Margaret,  "He's  always  mithering  me  for 
*  daddy  *  and  *  butty  ; '  and  I  ha'no  butties  to 
give  him,  and  daddy's  away,  and  forgotten 
us  a',  I  think.  He's  his  father's  darling,  he 
is,"  said  she,  with  a  sudden  turn  of  mood, 
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and,  dragging  the  child  up  to  her  knee,  she 
began  kissinff  it  fondly. 

Sfargaret  laid  her  hand  <m  the  woman's 
arm  to  arrest  her  attention.    Their  eyes  met. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  ! "  said  Margaret, 
slowly ;  "he  was  his  other's  darling." 

"  He  is  his  father'  s  darling,"  said  the 
woman,  rising  hastily,  and  standing  face  to 
face  with  Margaret.  Neither  of  them  spoke 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  Mrs.  Boucher 
began  in  a  low  growling  tone,  gathering  in 
wildness  as  she  went  on:  "  He  is  his  father's 
darling,  I  say.  Poor  folk  can  love  their  chil- 
der  as  well  as  rich.  Why  dunno  yo  speak? 
Why  dun  yo  stare  at  me  wi' your  great  pitiful 
eyes  ?  Where's  John  1 "  Weak  as  she  was, 
she  shook  Margaret  to  force  out  an  answer. 
"Oh  my  God!"  said  she,  understanding 
the  meaning  of  that  tearful  look.  She 
sank  back  into  the  chair.  Margaret  took  up 
the  child  and  put  him  into  her  arms. 

"He  loved  him,"  said  she. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  woman,  shaking  her  head, 
"  he  loved  us  a'.  We  had  some  one  to  love 
us  once.  It's  a  long  time  ago  ;  but  when  he 
were  in  life  and  with  us  he  did  love  us,  he 
did.  He  loved  this  babby  mappen  the  best 
on  us ;  but  he  loved  me  and  i  loved  him, 
though  I  was  calling  him  five  minutes  agone. 
Are  yo  sure  he's  dead  ]"  said  she,  trying  to 
get  up.  "If  it's  only  that  he's  HI  and  like 
to  die,  they  may  bring  him  round  yet.  I'm 
but  an  ailing  creature  mysel — ^I've  been  ailing 
this  long  time." 

"But  he  is  dead — ^he  is  drowned ! " 

"Folk  are  brought  round  after  they're 
dead-drowned.  Wnatten  was  I  thinking  of, 
to  sit  still  when  I  should  be  stirring  mysel. 
Here,  whisth  thee,  child— whbth  thee !  tak 
this,  tak  aught  to  play  wi',  but  dunnot  cry 
while  my  heart's  breaking !  Oh,  where  is 
my  strength  gone  to  1  Oh  John — ^husband ! " 

Margaret  saved  her  from  falling  by  catch- 
ing her  in  her  arms.  She  sate  down  in  the 
rocking-chair,  and  held  the  woman  upon  her 
knees,  her  head  lying  on  Margaret's 
shoulder.  The  other  diildren,  clustered 
together  in  afiright,  began  to  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  scene  ;  but  the  ideas  came 
slowly,  for  their  brains  were  dull  and  lan- 
guid of  perception.  They  set  up  such  a  cry 
of  despair  as  they  guessed  the  truth,  that 
Margaret  knew  not  how  to  bear  it.  Johnny's 
cry  was  loudest  of  them  all,  though  he  knew 
not  why  he  cried,  poor  little  fellow. 

The  mother  quivered  as  she  lay  in  Mar- 
garet's arms.  Margaret  heard  a  noise  at 
the  door. 

"  Open  it.  Open  it  quick,"  said  she  to  the 
eldest  child.  "It's  bolted  ;  make  no  noise — 
be  very  stilL  Oh,  papa,  let  them  go  upstairs 
veiT  softly  and  carefully,  and  perhaps  she 
will  not  hear  them.  She  has  fietinted — 
that's  all." 

"It's  as  well  for  her^  poor  creature,"  said 
woman   following   m    the    wake  of  the 

irers  of  the  dead    "  But  yo're  not  fit  to 


hold  her.    Stay,  I'll  run  fetch  a  pillow,  and 
we'll  let  her  down  easy  on  the  floor." 

This  helpful  neighbour  was  a  great  relief 
to  Margaret ;  she  was  evidently  a  stranger 
to  the  nouse,  a  new-comer  to  the  district, 
indeed  ;  but  she  was  so  kind  and  thought- 
ful that  Margai*et  felt  she  was  no  longer 
needed ;  and  that  it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  set  an  example  of  clearing  the 
nouse,  which  was  filled  with  idle,  if  sympa- 
thisiug  gazers. 

She  looked  round  for  Nicholas  Higgint. 
He  was  not  there.  So  she  spoke  to  the 
woman  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  placing 
Mrs.  Boucher  on  the  floor. 

"  Can  you  give  all  these  people  a  hint  that 
they  had  better  leave  in  quietness  ?  So  that 
when  she  comes  round,  she  should  only  find 
one  or  two  that  she  knows  about  her.  Papa, 
will  you  speak  to  the  men,  and  get  them  to 
go  away.  She  cannot  breathe,  poor  things 
with  this  crowd  about  her." 

Margaret  was  kneeling  down  by  Mrs. 
Boucher  and  bathing  her  lace  with  vinegar  ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  surmised  at  the 
gush  of  fresh  air.  She  looked  round,  and 
saw  a  smile  pass  between  her  fisither  and  the 
woman. 

"  What  is  it  ?  *'  asked  she. 

"  Only  our  good  friend  here,"  replied  her 
father,  "  hit  on  a  capital  expedient  for  clear- 
ing the  place." 

"  I  bade  'em  begone,  and  each  take  a  child 
with  'em,  and  to  mind  that  they  were  orphans, 
and  their  mother  a  widow.  It  was  who  could 
do  most,  and  the  childer  are  sure  of  a  belly- 
ful to-day,  and  of  kindness  too.  Does  hoo 
know  how  he  died  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Margaret;  "I  could  not  tell 
her  all  at  once." 

"  Hoo  mun  be  told  because  of  th'  Inquest. 
See  !  Hoo's  coming  round ;  shall  you  or  I 
do  it  i  or  mappen  your  fiUher  would  be 
best?" 

"No  ;'you,  you,"  said  Margaret. 

They  awaited  her  perfect  recovery  in 
silence.  Then  the  neighbour  woman  sat 
down  on  ihe  floor,  and  took  Mrs.  Boucher's 
head  and  shoulders  on  her  h^). 

"Neighbour  "  said  she,  "your  man  is  dead. 
Guess  yo  how  he  died  1 " 

"  He  were  drowned,"  said  Mrs.  Boucher, 
feebly,  beginning  to  cry  for  the  first  time,  at 
this  rough  probmg  of  her  sorrows. 

"  He  were  found  drowned.  He  were  com- 
ing home  very  hopeless  o'  aught  on  earth. 
He  thought  €rod  could  na  be  harder  than 
men ;  mappen  not  so  hard  ;  mappen  as  tender 
as  a  mother;  mappen  tenderer.  I'm  not 
saying  he  did  right,  and  I'm  not  saying  he 
did  wrong.  All  I  say  is,  may  neither  me  nor 
mine  ever  have  his  sore  heart,  or  we  may  do 
like  things." 

"He  has  left  me  alone  wi' a'  these  chil- 
dren !  "  moaned  the  widow,  less  distressed  at 
the  manner  of  the  death  than  Margaret 
expected;  but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  her 
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helpless  character  to  feel  his  loes  as  princi- 
pally tweeting  herself  and  her  children. 

''Not  aloue,'*  said  Mr.  Hale,  solemnly. 
"Who  is  with  you  1  Who  will  take  up  your 
cause  1  *'  The  widow  opened  her  eyes  wide, 
and  looked  at  the  new  speaker^  of  whose 
presence  she  had  not  been  aware  tdl  then. 

"  Who  has  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the 
£Eitherles8 1 "  continued  he. 

''But  I've  gotten  six  children,  sir,  and 
the  eldest  not  eight  years  of  age.  Fm 
not  meaning  for  to  doubt  His  power,  sir,— ^ 
only  it  needs  a  deal  o*  trust  ;'*  and  she  began 
to  cry  afresh. 

"  Moo  '11  be  better  able  to  talk  to-morrow, 
sir,"  said  the  neighbour.  "  Beat  comfort  now 
would  be  the  feel  of  a  child  at  her  heart. 
I  'm  sorry  they  took  the  babby." 

"  I  '11  go  for  it,*'  said  Margaret.  And  in  a 
few  minutes  she  returned,  carrying  Johnnie, 
his  &ce  all  smeared  with  eating,  and  his 
hands  loaded  with  treasures  in  the  shape  of 
shells,  and  bits  of  crystal,  and  the  head  of  a 
plaster  figure.  She  placed  him  in  his  mother's 
arms. 

"There ! "  said  the  woman,  "now  you  go. 
They  'U  cry  together,  and  comfort  together, 
better  nor  any  one  but  a  child  can  do.  I  '11 
stop  with  her  as  long  as  I  'm  needed,  and  ii 
yo  come  to-morrow,  yo  can  have  a  deal  o' 
wise  talk  with  her,  that  she's  not  up  to 
to-day." 

As  Margaret  and  her  father  went  slowly 
up  the  street)  she  paused  at  Higgins's  closed 
door. 

"Shall  we  go  in?"  asked  her  father.  "I 
was  thinking  of  him  too." 

They  knocked.  There  was  no  answer,  so 
they  tried  the  door.  It  was  bolted,  but  they 
thought  they  heard  him  moving  withiiu 

"  !N  icholas !  "  said  Margaret.  There  was 
no  answer,  and  they  might  have  ffone  away, 
believing  the  house  to  be  empty,  if  there  had 
not  been  some  accidental  fall,  as  of  a  book, 
within. 

"  Nicholas  ! "  said  Margaret,  again.  "  It 
18  only  us.    Won't  you  let  us  come  in  ? " 

"  No^"  said  he.  "  I  spoke  as  plain  as  I 
could  'bout  using  words  when  I  Dolted  th' 
door.    Let  me  be,  this  day." 

Mr.  Hale  would  have  urged  their  desire, 
but  Margaret  placed  her  finger  on  his  lips. 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it^"  said  she.  "  I  my- 
self long  to  be  alone.  It  seems  the  only 
thiog  to  do  one  good  after  a  day  like  Uds." 

CHAPTEE  THJB  THIRTT-SEVENTH. 

Higgins's  door  was  locked  the  next  day 
-when  they  went  to  pay  their  call  on  the 
-widow  Boucher :  but  they  learnt  this  time 
£rom  an  officious  neighbour,  that  he  was 
2-eaUy  from  home.  He  had^  however,  been 
in  to  see  Mrs.  Boucher  before  starting  on  his 
clay's  business,  whatever  that  was.  It  was 
Init  an  unsatisfactory  visit  to  Mrs.  Boucher ; 
0lie  considered  herself  as  an  ill-used  woman 
l>jr  her  poor  husband's  suicide;  and  there 


was  quite  germ  of  truth  enough  in  this  idea 
to  make  it  a  very  difficult  one  to  refute.  Still 
it  was  unsatisfactory  to  see  how  completely 
her  thoughts  were  turned  upon  herself  and 
her  own  position,  and  this  selfishness  extended 
even  to  her  relations  with  her  children, 
whom  she  considered  as  incumbrances,  even 
in  the  very  midst  of  her  somewhat  animal 
affection  for  them.  Margaret  tried  to  make 
acquaintance  with  one  or  two  of  them,  while 
her  father  strove  to  raise  the  widow's 
thoughts  into  some  higher  channel  than  that 
of  mere  helpless  querulousness.  She  found 
that  the  children  were  truer  and  simpler 
mourners  than  the  widow.  Daddy  had  been 
a  kind  daddy  to  them;  each  could  tell, 
in  their  ea^er  stammering  way,  of  some 
tenderness  shown,*some  indulgence  granted 
by  the  lost  father. 

"  Is  yon  thing  upstairs  really  him ;  it 
doesna  look  like  him.  I  'm  feared  on  it^  and  I 
never  was  feared  o'  daddy." 

Margaret's  heart  bled  to  hear  that  the 
mother,  in  her  selfish  requirement  of  sym- 
pathy, had  taken  her  children  upstairs  to  see 
their  disfigured  father.  It  was  intermingling 
the  coarseness  of  horror  with  the  profound- 
ness of  natural  grief.  She  triedt  to  turn 
their  thoughts  in  some  other  direction ;  on 
what  they  could  do  for  mother ;  on  what — 
for  this  was  a  more  efficacious  way  of  putting 
it — ^what  father  would  have  wished  them  to 
do.  Margaret  was  more  successful  than  Mr. 
Hale  in  her  efforts.  The  children  seein£r 
their  little  duties  lie  in  action  close  around 
them,  began  to  try  each  one  to  do  something 
that  she  suggested  towards  redding  up 
the  slatternly  room.  But  her  father  set  too 
high  a  standard,  and  too  abstract  &  view, 
before  the  indolent  invalid.  She  coidd  not 
rouse  her  torpid  mind  into  any  vivid  imac^i- 
nation  of  what  her  husband's  misery  might 
have  been,  before  he  had  resorted  to  the  kst 
terrible  step ;  she  could  only  look  upon  it  as 
it  affected  herself;  she  could  not  enter  into 
the  enduring  mercy  of  the  God  who  had  not 
specially  interposed  to  prevent  the  water 
m>m  drowning  her  prostrate  husband ;  and, 
although  she  was  secretly  blaming  her  hus- 
band for  having  fallen  into  such  drear  des- 
pair, and  denying  that  he  had  any  excuse  for 
nis  last  rash  act,  she  was  inveterate  in  her 
abuse  of  all  who  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been  supposed  to  have  driven  him  to  such 
desperation.  The  masters — Mr.  Thornton  in 
particular,  whose  mill  had  been  attacked  by 
Boucher,  and  who,  after  the  warrant  had 
been  issued  for  his  apprehension  on  the 
charge  of  rioting,  had  caused  it  to  be  with- 
drawn,— the  Union,  of  which  Higgins  was 
the  representative  to  the  poor  woinan,-^the 
children  so  numerous,  so  hungry,  and  so 
noisy — all  made  up  one  great  arn^y  of  personal 
enemies  whose  fault  it  was  that  she  was  now 
&  helpless  widow. 

Margaret  heard  enough  of  this  unreason- 
ableness to  dishearten  her;  and  when  they 
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came  away  she  found  it  impasable  to  ch«er 
her  father. 

"It  is  the  town  life,"  said  she.  "Their 
nervee  are  quidceDed  by  the  haste  and  bustle 
and  speed  of  everythiDg  around  ^leiii,  to  say 
uothiDg  of  the  oonfinement  in  these  peut-up 
honses,  which  of  itself  is  enofigh  to  indnoe 
depression  and  worry  of  spirits.  Now  in  the 
country  people  live  so  much  more  ont  of 
doors,  even  (^iMren,  and  even  in  the  winter.^ 

"  Biit  people  rnnst  live  in  towns.  And  in 
the  country  some  get  snch  stagnant  habits  of 
mind  that  they  are  almost  fatalists." 

"  Yes  ;  I  acknowledge  that  I  snppose  each 
mode  of  life  produces  its  own  trials  and  its 
own  temptations.  The  dweller  in  towns  must 
find  it  as  diffioult  to  he  patient  and  calm,  as 
the  country-bred  man  must  find  it  to  be 
active,  and  equal  to  unwonted  emergencies 
Both  must  find  it  hard  to  realise  a  future  of 
any  kind  ;  the  one  because  the  present  is  so 
living  and  hurrying  and  close  around  him ; 
the  other  because  his  life  tempts  him  to  revel 
in  the  mere  sense  of  aaimal  SKistonoe^  not 
knowing  of,  and  consequently  not  caring  for 
any  pungency  of  pleasure^  for  the  attamment 
of  which  he  can  plan,  and  deny  himself  uid 
look  forward." 

"  Atid  thus  both  the  Decessity  for  engross- 
ment, and  the  stupid  content  in  the  present, 
produce  the  same  effectis.  Bui  this  poor  Mrs. 
£k)ueher  !  how  little  we  can  do  for  her." 

"  And  yet  we  dare  not  leave  her  without 
our  efforts^  although  they  may  seem  so 
U8ele8s»  Oh  papa  !  it's  a  hard  world  to  live  in  !" 

"  So  it  is,  my  child.  We  feel  it  so  just  now, 
at  any  rate ;  but  we  have  been  very  happy, 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow.  What  a 
pleasure  Frederiek's  visit  was  ! " 

"  Yes,  that  it  was,"  said  Mai^aret^  brightly. 
"  It  was  such  a  charming,  snatched,  forbidden 
thing."  But  she  suddenly  stopped  speaking. 
She  had  spoiled  the  remembraoee  or  Frede- 
rick's visit  to  herself  by  her  own  cowardice. 
Of  all  the  faults  she  most  despised  in  others 
was  the  want  'of  bravery ;  the  meanness  of 
heart  which  leads  to  untruth.  And  hers  had 
she  been  giiilty  of  it !  Then  came  the  thought 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  cognissace  of  her  fals^ood. 
She  wondered  if  she  should  have  minded  de- 
tection half  so  mudk  from  ai^  one  else.  She 
tried  herself  in  imagination  with  her  Aunt 
Shaw  and  Edith ;  with  her  father ;  with 
Captain  and  Mr.  Lennox ;  with  Frederidi. 
The  thought  of  this  latter  knowing  of  what 
she  had  done,  even  in  his  own  behalf,  was  the 
most  patnfal,  for  the  brother  and  sister  were 
in  the  first  flush  of  their  mutual  regard  and 
love  ;  but  even  any  fall  in  Fredericks  opinion 
was  as  notiiing  to  the  shame,  the  shrmking 
shame  she  fete  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
Mr.  Thornton  agauiL  And  yet  she^longed  to 
see  him,  to  get  it  over ;  to  understand  where 
she  stood  in  his  opinion.  Her  cheeks  burnt 
as  she  recollected  how  proudly  she  had  im* 
plied  an  objection  to  trade  (in  the  early  cb^s 
of    their    aoquaintanoe),    beeause    it    too 


often  led  to  the  deceit  of  passing  off  SnferHK* 
for  superior  goods,  in  the  one  bmneh  ;  of 
asemninff  credit  for  wealth  and  resouroes  not 
possessed^  in  the  other.  She  remembered 
Mr.  Thornton's  look  of  oalm  disdain,  as  in^Mr 
words  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  in  the 
great  scheme  of  commerce  all  dishonourable 
ways  of  acting  were  sure  to  prove  injurious 
in  the  long  run,  and  that,  testing  such  aeti<»w 
simply  according  to  tiie  poor,  standard  of 
sttocess,  there  was  fblly  and  not  wisdom  in  all 
sueh,  md  every  kind  of  deceit  in  trade,  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  She  remembered— 
she,  then  strong  in  her  own  untempted  trutii 
— asking  him,  if  he  did  not  think  that  buying 
in  the  clieapest  and  selling^  in  the  dearest 
market  proved  some  want  of  the  transparent 
justice  which  is^so  intimately  oonneeted  with 
the  idea  of  truth  ;  said  she  had  used  the  word 
chivalrie-*and  her  father  had  ocnrreeted  her 
with  the  higher' word,  Christian;  and  so 
drawn  the  M^gument  upon  himself,  while 
i^e  sate  silout  by  with  a  slight  feelij^  of 
contempt. 

No  more  contempt  for  her  ! — no  more  talk 
about  thechivalric !  Heneeforward  she  must 
feel  humiliated  and  disgraced  in  his  sight. 
But  when  should  she  see  him  1  Her  heart 
leaped  up  in  apprehension  at  every  ring  of 
the  dooivbell ;  and  yet  when  it  fell  down  to 
calmness^  she  felt  strangely  saddened  and 
sick  at  heart  at  each  disappointment.  It  was 
very  evident  that  her  fhtner  expected  to  see 
him,  and  was  surprised  that  he  did  not  come^ 
The  truth  was,  that  there  were  points  in  tiieir 
conversation  the  other  night  on  whi^  they 
had  no  time  then  to  enlarge  ;  but  it  had  been 
understood  that  if  possibk  on  the  succeeding 
evening-^  not  then,  at  least  the  very  first 
evenix^  that  Mr.  Thornton  oesdd  command, 
-— th^  should  meet  for  further  discussion. 
Mr.  Hale  had  looked  forward  to  this  meeting 
ever  sinee  they  had  partedi  He  had  not  y^ 
resumed  the  instructions  to  his  pupils^  whl^ 
he  had  relinquished  at  the  commencement  of 
his  wife^s  more  serious  illness,  so  he  had 
fewer  occupations  Uian  usual ;  and  tiie  greafe 
interest  of  the  last  day  or  so  (Bou(£er's 
suicide)  had  driven  him  back  with  mora 
eagerness  than  ever  upon  his  speoulationa 
He  was  restless  all  evenmg.  He  kept  saying 
"  I  (juite  expected  to  have  seen  Mr.  Thomitou. 
I  thmk  the  messen^  who  brou^^t  the  bode 
last  night  must  Imve  had  some  noto^  and' 
forgot  to  deliver  iU  Do  3^u  think  there  ha» 
been  any  message  left  to-day  ? " 

"  I  wiU  go  and  inquire,  papa,"  said  Mar- 
garet, after  the  changes  on  these  ssotenoes 
had  been  rung  once  or  twiccw  ''Btey^  there^ 
a  ring ! "  She  sate  down  instantly,  and  bent 
her  head  attentively  over  her  work.  She 
heard  a  step  on  the  stair%  but  it  was  oniy^ 
one,  and  she  knew  it  was  Dixon's.  She  lifted 
up  her  head  and  sighed,  and  b^eved  she 
felt  glad. 

"  It's  that  Higgtns,  sir.  He  wante  to  see 
you,  or  else  Miss  Male,    Or  it  might  be  Mim 
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Hate  &rat,  and  ihem  ytm,  tar;  for  he's  in  a 
strange  kind  of  way." 

*'  He  had  better  come  up  here,  Dixon ;  and 
then  he  can  see  us  both,  taid  chooae  which  he 
likes  for  his  listener/' 

"  Oh  I  very  well,  sir.  IVe  no  wish  to  hear 
^hhi  he*s  got  to  say,  I'm  sore ;  only  if  you 
Qoold  see  his  shoes  I'm  8«re  you'd  say  the 
kitdien  was  the  fitter  plaoe." 

"  Qe  can  wipe  them,  I  suppose."  said  Mr. 
Hale*  So  Dixon  dung  off  to  bid  him  walk 
UMtai/B.  She  was  a  little  mollified,  however, 
when  he  looked  at  his  feet  with  a  hesitating 
air ;  and  then,  sitting  down  on  the  bottom 
stair,  he  took  off  the  offending  ^oes,  and 
without  a  word  walked  up-stairs. 

"  Sarvant,  sir ! "  said  he,  slicking  his  hair 
down  when  he  came  into  the  room :  ^If 
hoo'l  excuse  me  (looking  at  Margaret)  for 
Iking  i'  my  stockings ;  I'se  been  tramping  a' 
dky,  and  streets  is  none  o'  th'  cleanest." 

Illarffaret  thought  that  &tigue  might  ac- 
count for  the  change  in  his  manner,  for  he 
was  unusually  quiet  and  subdued ;  and  he 
had  evidently  some  difficulty  in  saying  what 
he  came  to  say. 

Mr,  Hide's  evex^ready  sympaithy  witii  any- 
thing of  shyness  or  hesitation,  or  want  of 
self-poesession,  made  him  come  to  his  aid. 

"  We  shall  have  tea  up  directly,  and  then 
you'll  take  a  cup  with  us,  Mr.  Higgins.  I  am 
auire  you  are  tired  if  you've  been  out  much 
this  wet  relaxing  day.  Margaret^  my  dear, 
aan't  you  hasten  tea  ? " 

Margaret  could  only  hasten  tea  by  takine 
the  preparation  of  it  into  her  own  hands>  and 
BO  offending  Dixon,  who  was  emerging  out  of 
her  sorrow  for  her  late  mistress  into  a  very 
touchy  irritable  state.  But  Martha,  like  aU 
who  came  in  contact  with  Margaret— even 
Dixon  herself,  in  the  long  run — felt  it  a 
Measure  and  an  honour  to  forward  any  of  her 
wishes;  and  her  readiness,  and  Marffaret's 
sweet  forbeazan€»,sooa  made  Dixon  ashamed 
of  hersel£ 

^  Why  master  and  you  must  always  be 
asking  the  lower  classes  upstairs  since  we 
came  to  Milton,  I  cannot  understand.  Folk 
ait  Helstone  were  never  brought  higher  than 
the  kitchen  ;  aud  I've  let  one  or  two  of  them 
know  before  now  that  they  might  think  it  an 
honour  to  be  even  there." 

Higgins  found  it  easier  to  unburden  him- 
aelf  to  one  than  to  two*  AiW  Margaret 
left  the  room,  he  wait  to  the  door  and 
assured  himself  that  it  waaahut.  Then  he 
came  and  stood  close  to  Mr.  Hale. 

<<  Master,"  said  he,  "  yo'd  not  guess  easy 
-what  I've  been  tramping  after  to-day. 
Special  if  yo  remember  my  Boanner  o'  talk 
vesterday.  IVe  been  a  seeking  work.  I 
Lave,"  said  he.  *^  1  said  to  mysel,  I'd  keep  a 
dyii  tongue  in  my  head,  let  who  would  say 
-what  'em  would.  I'd  set  my  teeth  into  my 
tongue  sooner  nor  speak  i'  haste.  For  that 
man's  sake — yo  understand,"  jerking  his 
-tliumJ^  back  in  some  unknown  direction. 


''No,  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Hale,  seeing  he 
waited  for  some  kind  of  assent,  and  com- 
pletely bewildered  as  to  who-  **  that  man  " 
could  be. 

"That  chi^  as  lies  there,"  said  he,  with 
another  jerk.  ''Him  aswent  and  drownded 
himself ;  poor  chap !  I  did  na'  think  he'd  got 
it  in  him  to  lie  still  and  let  the  water  creep 
o'er  him  till  ha  died.    Boucher,  yo  know." 

«  Yes,  I  toaow  now,"  said  Mr.  Hale.  «  Go 
back  to  what  you  were  saying :  you'd  not 
speak  in  haste " 

"  For  his  sake.  Yet  not  for  his  sake  ;  for 
where'er  he  is,  and  whate'er,  he'll  ne'er  know 
other  clemming  or  eold  aoain ;  but  for  the 
wife's  sake^  and  the  bits  oFchilder." 

"  €k)d  bless  you !  "  said  Mr.  Hale,  starting 
up;  then,  calming  down,  he  said  breathlessly, 
"  What  do  you  mean  ]    Tell  me  out." 

"I  have  tolled  yo,"  said  Higgins,  a  little 
surprised  at  Mr.  Hale's  a^tation.  "  I  would 
na  ask  for  work  for  mysel ;  but  them's  left  as 
a  charge  on  me.  I  reckon,  I  would  ha  guided 
Boucher  to  a  better  end  ;  but  I  set  him  off 
o'  the  road,  and  so  I  mnn  answer  for  him." 

Mr.  Hale  got  hold  of  Higgins's  hand  and 
shook  it  heai^y,  wiUiout  speaking.  Higgins 
looked  awkward  and  ashamed. 

"There,  there,  master!  There's  ne'er  a 
man,  to  call  a  man,  amongst  us,  but  what 
would  do  the  same ;  ay,  and  better  too ;  for, 
belie'  me,  I'se  ne'er  got  a  stroke  o'  work,  nor 
yet  a  sight  of  any.  For  all  I  telled  Hamper 
that,  let  alone  his  pledge — which  I  would  not 
sign — no,  I  could  na,  not  e'en  for  this — he'd 
ne'er  ha?  sudi  a  worker  'on  his  miU  as  I 
would  be — he'd  ha'  none  o'  me — ^no  more 
would  none  on  th'  others..  I'm  a  poor  black 
feckless  sheep— ohilder  may  clem  for  aught  I 
oaai  do,  .unless,  parson,  yo'd  help  me  1 " 

"  Help  you  I  How  1  I  would  do  anything, 
— but  wluit  ean  I  do  ? " 

"Miss  there" — for  Margaret  had  re- 
entered the  room,  and  stood  silent,  listening 
— ^"has  often  talked  grand  o'  the  South,  and 
the  ways  down  there.  Now  I  dunnot  know 
how  fiar  off  it  u,  but  I've  been  thinking  if  I 
could  get  'em  down  there,  where  food  is  cheap 
and  wages  good,  and  all  the  folk,  rich  and 
poor,  master  and  man«  friendly  like ;  yo 
could,  may  be,  help  me  to  work.  I'm  not 
forty^ve,  and  I've  a  deal  o'  strength  in  mo 
master." 

"  But  what  Mnd  ai  work  could  you  do,  my 
man?" 

"Well,  I  redton  I  could  spade  a  bit ^" 

"  And  for  that^"  said  Margaret,  stepping 
forwards,  "for  an3rthiDg  you  could  do, 
Higgins,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  you 
would,  may  be,  get  nine  shillings  a  week  ; 
may  be  ten,  at  ttie  outside.  Food  is  much 
the  same  as  here,  except  thai  you  might  have 
a  little  garden " 

"The  childer  could  wwrk  at  that,"  said  he. 
"  I'm  sick  o'  Milton  anyways,  and  Milton  is 
sick  o'  me;" 

"  You  most  not  go  to  the  Southi"  said 
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Margaret,  ^for  all  that  You  could  not 
stand  it.  You  would  have  to  be  out  all 
weathers.  It  would  kill  you  with  rheumatism. 
The  mere  bodily  work  atyour  time  of  life 
would  break  you  down.  The  fare  is  far  dif- 
ferent to  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to." 

Tse  nought  partictdar  about  my  meat,'' 
said  he,  as  if  offended. 

"  But  you've  i*eckoned  on  having  butcher's 
meat  once  a  day,  if  you're  in  work  ;  pay  for 
that  out  of  your  ten  shillings,  and  keep  those 
poor  children  if  you  can.  I  owe  it  to  you — 
since  it*s  my  way  of  talking  that  has  set  you 
off  on  this  idea — to  put  it  iHl  clear  before  you. 
You  would  not  bear  the  dulness  of  the  ufe  ; 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  ;  it  would  eat  you 
away  like  rust.  Those  that  have  lived  there 
all  their  lives,  are  used  to  soaking  in  the 
stagnant  waters.  They  labour  on  from  day 
to  day  in  the  great  solitude  of  steaming  fiel(u 
— never  speaking  or  lifting  up  their  poor, 
bent,  downcast  heads.  The  hard  spade-work 
robs  their  brain  of  life  ;  the  sameness  of  their 
toil  deadens  their  imagination ;  they  don't  care 
to  meet  to  talk  over  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions, even  of  the  weakest,  wildest  kind,  after 
their  work  is  done  ;  they  go  home  brutishly 
tired,  poor  creatures !  caring  for  nothing  but 
food  and  rest.  You  could  not  stir  them  up 
into  any  companionship  you  get  in  a  town 
as  plentiful  as  the  air  you  breathe,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  that  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  do  know,  that  you  of  all  men  are  not 
one  to  bear  a  life  among  such  labourers. 
What  would  be  peace  to  them,  would  be 
eternal  fretting  to  you.  Think  no  more 
of  it,  Nicholas,  I  beg.  Besides,  you  could 
never  pay  to  get  motlier  and  cmldren  all 
there — that's  one  good  thing." 

^  I Ve  reckoned  for  that.  One  house  mun 
do  for  us  a',  and  the  fui-niture  o'  t'other 
would  go  a  ffood  way.  And  men  there  mun 
have  their  mmilies  to  keep — mappen  six  or 
seven  childer.  God  help  *em  ! "  said  he,  more 
convinced  by  his  own  presentation  of  the 
facts  than  by  all  Margaret  had  said,  and  sud- 
denly renouncing  the  idea  which  had  but 
recently  formed  itself  in  a  brain  worn  out  by 
the  day's  fatigue  and  anxiety.  ^God  help 
'em  J  North  an'  South  have  each  getten 
their  own  troubles.  If  work's  sure  and 
steady  there,  labour's  paid  at  starvation  prices; 
while  here  we've  rucks  o*  money  commg  in 
one  quarter,  and  ne'er  a  farthing  th'  next. 
For  sure,  th'  world  is  in  a  confusion  that 
passes  me  or  any  other  man  to  understand  ; 
it  needs  fettling,  and  who's  to  fettle  it,  if  it's 
as  you  folks  say,  and  there's  nought  but 
what  we  see  ?  *' 

Mr.  Hale  was  busy  cutting  bread  and 
butter ;  Margaret  was  glad  of  this,  for  she 
saw  that  Higgins  was  better  left  to  himself : 
that  if  her  father  began  to  speak  ever  so 
mildly  on  the  subject  of  Higgins's  thoughts, 
the  latter  would  consider  himself  challenged 
to  an  argument,  and  would  feel  himself 
bound  to  maintain  his  old  ground.     She  and 


her  father  kept  up  an  indifferent  conversa- 
tion imtil  Higgin&  scarcely  aware  whether 
he  ate  or  not,  nad  made  a  very  substantial 
meaL  Then  he  pushed  his  chair  away  from 
the  table,  and  tried  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  they  were  saying ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use;  and  he  fell  back  into  dreamy  gloom. 
Suddenly  Margaret  said  (she  had  been 
thinking  of  it  for  some  time,  but  the  words 
had  stuck  in  her  throat),  "  Higgins,  have  vou 
been  to  Marlborough  Mills  to  seek  for  work  1" 

"Thornton's?"  asked  he.  «'Ay,  I've 
been  at  Thornton's." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

**  Such  a  chap  as  me  is  not  like  to  see  the 
measter.    Th'  o'erlooker  bid  me  go  and  be 


"I  wish  vou  had  seen  Mr.  Thornton,'* 
said  Mr.  Hale.  "  He  might  not  have  given . 
you  work,  but  he  would  not  have  used  sucl/ 
language." 

'*  As  to  th'  language,  I'm  welly  used  to  if; 
it  dunnot  matter  to  me.  I'm  not  nesh  myiel 
when  I'm  put  out  It  were  th'  fact  thai  I 
were  na  wanted  there,  no  more  nor  ony  other 
place,  as  I  minded." 

"But  I  wish  you  had  seen  Mr.  Thornton," 
repeated  Margaret  "  Would  you  go  again — 
it's  a  good  deal  to  ask,  I  know— but  would 
you  go  to-morrow  and  try  him  ?  I  should  be 
so  glad  if  you  would." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  of  no  use,"  said 
Mr.  Hale,  in  a  low  voice.  It  would  be  better 
to  let  me  speak  to  him."  Margaret  still 
looked  at  Higgins  for  his  answer.    Those 

gave  soft  eyes  of  hers  were  difficult  to  resist 
e  gave  a  great  sigh. 

"  It  would  tax  my  pride  above  a  bit ;  if  it 
were  for  mysel,  I  could  stand  a  deal  of 
clemming  first ;  I'd  sooner  knock  him  down 
than  ask  a  favour  from  him.  I'd  a  deal 
sooner  be  flogged  mysel ;  but  yo're  not  a 
common  wench,  axing  yo'r  pardon,  nor  yet 
have  yo  common  ways  about  vo.  I'll  e'en 
make  a  wry  face,  and  go  at  it  to-morrow. 
Dunna  yo  tiiink  that  he'U  do  it.  That  man 
has  it  in  him  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  afore 
he'll  give  in.  I  do  it  for  yo'r  sake,  Miss 
Hale,  and  its  first  time  in  ray  life  as  e'er  I 

Cway  to  a  woman.    Neither  my  wife  nor 
could  e'er  say  that  much  again  me." 

"  All  the  more  do  I  thank  you,"  said  Mar- 
garet, smiling.  **  Though  I  don't  believe 
you  :  I  believe  you  have  just  given  way  to 
wife  and  daughter  as  much  as  most  men." 

"  And  as  to  Mr.  Thornton,"  said  Mr.  Hale, 
"  I'll  give  you  a  note  to  him,  which,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  sav,will  ensure  you  a  hearing." 

"I  thank  yo  kindly,  sir,  but  I'd  aa  Sef 
stand  on  my  own  bottom.  I  dunnot  stomach 
the  notion  of  having  favour  curried  for  me 
by  one  as  does'nt  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  quarrel.  Meddling  'twixt  master  and 
man  is  liker  meddling  'twixt  husband  and 
wife  than  aught  else :  it  takes  a  deal  o'  wladom 
for  to  do  ony  good.  I'll  stand  giiai-d  At  the 
lodge  door.    I'll  stand  there  fra  aisdi^  ^^  the 
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morning  till  I  get  speech  on  him.  But  Td 
liefer  sweep  th  streets,  if  paupers  had  na' 
got  hold  on  that  work.  Dunna  yo  hope, 
miss.  There'll  be  more  chance  o  getting 
milk  out  of  a  flint.  I  wish  yo  a  very  good 
night,  and  many  thanks  to  yo." 

**  You'll  find  your  shoes  by  the  kitchen  fire  ; 
I  took  them  there  to  dry, '  said  Margaret. 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  her 
steadily,  and  then  he  brushed  his  lean  hand 
across  his  eyes  and  went  his  way. 

**  How  proud  that  man  is  ! "  said  her  £Either, 
who  was  a  little  annoyed  at  the  manner  in 
which  H^gins  had  declined  his  intercession 
with  Mr.  Thornton. 

^  He  is,"  said  Margaret ;  '^  but  what  grand 
makings  of  a  man  there  are  in  him,  pride 
andaU!" 

''It's  amusing  to  see  how  he  eyidentlY 
respects  the  ptui;  in  Mr.  Thornton's  cha- 
racter which  is  like  his  own." 

''There's  granite  in  all  these  northern 
peo^e,  papa,  is  there  not  ?" 

"There  was  none  in  poor  Boucher  I  am 
afraid  ;  none  in  his  wife  either." 

'^  I  should  guess  from  their  tones  that  they 
had  Irish  blood  in  them.  I  wonder  what 
success  he'll  have  to-morrow.  If  he  and  Mr. 
Thornton  would  speak  out  together  as  man 
to  man — if  Higgins  would  forget  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  a  master,  and  speak  to  him  as 
he  does  to  us — and  if  Mr.  Tnornton  would 
be  patient  enough  to  listen  to  him  with  his 
human  hearty  not  with  his  master's  ears — ^" 

"  You  are  getting  to  do  Mr.  Thornton  lus- 
tice  at  last,  Margaret,"  said  her  father, 
pinching  her  ear. 

Margaret  had  a  strange  choking  at  her 
heart,  which  made  'her  unable  to  answer. 
"  Oh  !  "  thought  she,  "  I  wish  I  were  a  man, 
that  I  could  go  ^d  force  him  to  express  his 
disapprobation,  and  tell  him  honestly  that  I 
knew  I  deserved  it.  It  seems  hard  to  lose 
him  as  a  friend  just  when  I  had  begun  to 
feel  his  value.  How  tender  he  was  with  dear 
mamma  !  If  it  were  only  for  her  sake,  I  wish 
he  would  come,  and  then  at  least  I  should 
know  how  much  I  was  abased  in  his  eyes." 


THE  EOVING  ENGLISHMAN. 

A  ROADSIDE  PICTURE. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  gone  to  bed  last 
Difi;ht  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  waked 
this  morning  in  the  tenth.  The  scene  around 
me  is  more  Tike  a  dream  of  the  middle  ages 
than  a  rwditv  of  to-day.  The  rude  culture  of 
the  fields,  the  armed  peasantry,  the  char- 
tered freebooters,  the  lonely  and  deserted 
country,  the  rugcea  road,  and  the  mean  dwel- 
lings of  a  people  who  scorn  their  homes, — 
all  seem  to  recall  a  state  of  things  which,  I 
had  believed,  passed  away  ages  ago. 

I  frankly  own  for  the  rest,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  aU-alone  feeling  creeps  over  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  armed  companions.  The  sole 
Christian  among  these  wild  horsemen  and 
mountain  robbers  of   Asia  Minor.     And, 


bless  my  heart !  there  is  the  cholera  about, 
and  no  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  these  inconvenient  thoughts 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  building  which  I  have  bolted  com- 
prises a  few  rambliug  sheds,  not  imlike  fetrm 
stabling  in  the  north  of  England.  A  few 
fowls  are  walking  about  not  unsuspiciously, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  and  my  train  are  grouped 
in  every  variety  of  picturesque  attitude.  Most 
of  them  are  hewing  huge  water-melons  into 
wedges  with  their  daggers.  Some  are  smok- 
ing; others  attending  to  their  horses,  or 
gossipping  with  mine  host  and  his  men, — as 
truculent-looking  rogues  as  ever  gave  robbers 
notice  of  a  traveller  s  route. 

There  are  some  other  fellows,  who  do 
not  beloxie  either  to  our  party  or  the  coffee- 
house. They  are  a  powerful,  swarthy  set  of 
bravoes,  in  gay  but  worn  dresses.  They 
bristle  with  arms.  They  are  Tebecks  ;  men 
whose  trade  is  robbery.  They  will  even  tell 
you  so  themselves,  if  you  feel  any  doubt  or  cu- 
riosity. There  thev  sit,  however,  side  by  side 
with  the  Governor  s  guards,  who  have  brought 
me  hither ;  and  nobody,  either  here  or  else- 
where, ever  dreams  of  making  an  observation 
on  the  subject.  That  is  to  say,  nobody  but 
Hamed  ;  who  was  for  many  years  a  highway- 
man himself ;  and  who  by  no  means  condemns 
their  profession,  but  only  their  mode  of 
following  it, 

"Those  fellows  call  themselves  thieves," 
he  sneers,  with  the  true  disdain  of  a  fi;reat 
artist  for  a  pretender.  **  Why,  they  wiU  eat 
your  bread,  and  then  lay  wait  to  fire  at  you 
from  behind  a  stone  or  a  tree.  They  robbed 
my  brother  of  fifty  piastres  the  other  day  in 
this  way.  He  would  have  killed  a  dozen  of 
them  in  fair  fight." 

Presently  there  is  a  scream,  and  a 
frightened  flutter  among  the  fowls  ;  then,  as 
the  shadow  goes  lengthening  alon^  the 
opposite  wall,  I  gradually  doze  off  and 
dream  of  the  pilaff  which  will  be  ready  in 
due.  course  by-and-by.  I  do  not  dream 
long  ;  and,  when  I  wake  there  is  a  peculiar 
tingling  in  my  left  ear,  which  reminds  me 
that  I  am  in  the  sunny  land  where  the 
musquito  makes  his  home.  A  yell  from 
Hamed  and  a  blow  on  the  ground  succeed 
in  rousing  me  completely.  It  is  for- 
tunate a  keen  eye  has  been  watching 
me.  He  has  killed  a  scorpion  which 
was  making  full  speed  for  my  waistcoat. 
Marshallah!  let  me  take  my  pilaff  and 
treasure  up  the  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  the  bump  on  my  left  ear  till  after- 
wards. We  have  some  rakee  and  melons 
to  begin  with;  also  some  pungent  onion  salad  ; 
some  eggs  fried  in  red  butter  ;  and  then  a  vio- 
lent dispute  between  Hamed  and  the  coffee- 
house-keeper. He  offers  ten  piastres,  or  about 
two  francs.  The  latter  asKS  two  hundred 
piastres.  Hence  the  difference  ;  which  can 
of  course  only  be  terminated  by  frantic 
yelling  on  both  sides.     The  affair  soon  waxes 


warm  enough  ibr  cuSs;  sereral  of  which 
are  exchanged  withjzreat  earnestness.  At 
last,  however,  the  cooee-hoase  keeper  takes 
bold  Hamed  on  his  weak  side. 

^*  Is  not  jour  ntaster  a  great  man  ?  '*  he  asks 
contemptuoufilv. 

"  To  be  sure  he  is ;  swine  !  " 

'^  Why  then  does  he  expect  to  pay  less  than 
a  poor  hoja  who  passed  here  yesterday,  and 
gave  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  with- 
out a  word  ? "  returned  mine  host  This 
settles  the  question.  The  two  hundred 
piastres  change  hands,  Hamed  throws  him> 
self  into  the  saddle  and  leads  on.  Three 
or  four  hours  more  sharp  riding  brings 
OS  into  the  rich  plains  of  Magnesia,  and 
the  storied  old  city  rises  before  us  beautiful 
as  a  TLsion.  There  are  no  signs  of  human  ha- 
bitation anywhere  else.  In  an  eight  hours*  ride 
we  have  passed  but  one  small  vUlage.  The 
whole  country  is  a  lovely  unpeopled  waste. 

At  last  the  evening  closes  solemnly  and 
grandly  over  the  beautiful  landscape,  and  the 
moon  rises.  Hamed  checks  the  led  horses,  and 
causing  the  finest  to  be  unclothed,  holds  the 
stirrup  while  I  mount.  So  we  ride  in  a  stately 
9ianner  through  the  quaint  Eastern  streets: 
the  Turks  who  meet  us  forming  in  line,  with 
their  hands  veiling  their  eyes :  which  is  the 
usual  salute.  My  horse,  which  has  belonged 
to  a  Pasha,  seems  to  recognise  it  and  ffoes  cur- 
vetting and  throwing  his  beautiful  head  up 
and  down  everytime  I  raise  my  hand  to  my 
hat  in  reply.  He  is  the  politest  horse  I  ever 
saw.  We  stop  before  the  fine  palace  of  the 
Great  Sadik  JBey,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and-wealthy  Satraps  in  the  land. 

LOCUSTS. 

An  Eastern  summer  is  full  of  wonders  ;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  about  it  more  awfully 
appalling  than  those  vast  fiights  of  locusts 
which  sometimes  destroy  the  vegetation  of 
whole  kingdoms  in  a  few  days,  and  where 
they  found  a  garden  leave  a  wilderness. 

I  am  riding  along  a  pleasant  hill  side — 
towards  the  end  of  May.  There  is  a  sharp 
pattering  noise,  like  that  of  April  rain  in 
Scotland,  falling  on  hard  ground.  I  look  at- 
tentively towards  the  earth,  knowing  that  it 
cannot  be  a  shower  this  clear,  balmy 
morning,  and  I  see  a  countless  multitude 
of  little  black  insects  no  bigger  than  a 
pin's  head.  They  are  hopping  and  spring- 
ing about  in  myriads,  imder  my  horse  s 
feet — along  the  hard  stony   road,  which  is 

Suite  black  with  them,  and  far  away  among 
lie  heather,  which  is  turned  black  also.  I 
ride  miles  and  miles,  yet  the  ground  is  still 
darkened  with  those  little  insects,  and  the 
same  sharp  pattering  noise  continues.  They 
are  the  young  of  the  locusts,  who  left  their 
eggs  in  the  ground  last  year.  They  have  just 
come  to  life.  Three  days  ago  there  was  not 
one  to  be  seen. 

A  little  later  and  I  am  passing  through  a 
Greek  village.    The  alarm  has  spread  every- 


where and  the  looal  authoritiee  have  be- 
stirred themselves  to  resist  their  enemies 
while  still  weak.  Imrge  fires  are  burning  by 
the  liveivside,  and  immense  cauldrons  full  of 
boiling  water  are  streaming  over  them.  The 
whole  country  side  has  been  out  locust-hunt- 
ing. They  have  just  returned  with  the  result 
of  their  day's  exertion.  Twenty-three  tiion- 
sand  pounds  weight  of  these  little  insects, 
each,  as  I  have  said,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's 
bead,  have  been  brought  in  auready  in  one  day. 

They  have  been  caught  in  a  surfiiee  of  less 
than  five  square  miles.  There  has  been  no 
difiiculty  in  catching  them.  Children  of  six 
years  old  can  do  it  as  well  as  grown  men.  A 
sack  and  a  broom  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
Place  the  open  sack  on  the  ground  and  you 
may  sweep  it  full  of  locusts  as  fast  as  yo» 
can  move  your  arms.  The  vitiate  community 
pay  about  a  farthing  a  pound  for  locusts. 
Some  of  the  hunters  have  earned  two  or 
three  shillings  a  day.  Aa  the  sacks  are 
brought  in  they  are  thrust  into  tJie  cauldrous 
of  boiling  water,  and  boiled  each  for  some 
twenty  minutes.  Hiey  Are  then  emptied 
into  the  rapid  little  river  awollen  by  the 
melting  of  mountain  snows. 

My  Albanian,  Hamed,  watches  these  pro- 
ceedings from  his  embroidered  scarlet  saddle 
with  much  melancholy  gravity.  **Ah,"  he 
says,  "  if  there  was  but  one  dervish  or  good 
man  among  those  rc^es  he  could  pray  them 
away  in  an  hour.  There  are  no  locusts  in 
my  village,  because  we  have  a  dervish^^ 
saintly  man — there." 

It  app>ears  that  no  dervish  comes,  and  the 
plague  goes  on  spreading  daily  from  tillage 
to  village — from  town  to  town.  ;Qt^This  is  the 
fourth  year  since  they  first  appeared  at  Myti- 
lene,  whence  I  am  writing.  It  is  said  that  they 
seldom  remain  at  one  place  longer,  but  that^ 
in  thr  fourth  generation,  the  race  dies  oat 
unless  it  is  recruited  from  elsewhere.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  this  is  a  mere  popular 
superstition,  or  a  fact  based  on  expenenoe. 
They  show,  however,  certainly  no  symptom 
of  weakness  or  diminution  of  numbers.  In 
ten  days  they  have  increased  very  much  in 
size,  they  are  now  as  long  as  cockchafers^ 
only  fatter.  They  seem  to  be  of  several  dis- 
tinct species.  Their  bodies  are  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  but  some  are  much  lax]|er 
round  than  others.  They  have  six  legs,  "fiie 
hind  le^  of  the  largest  kind  are  nearly  three 
inches  long,  or  twice  the  length  of  the  body. 
They  have  inmiense  strength,  and  can  spring 
four  or  five  yards  at  a  time.  The  legs  are 
terminated  by  sharp,  long  claws,  aiui  have 
lesser  claws  going  about  ludf  way  up  at  the 
sides  of  them ;  theur  hold  is  singulariy 
tenacious.  Their  heads  and  shoulders  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  homy  armour,  very 
tough.  Some  are  of  a  bright  green  colour  all 
over,  some  have  brown  backs  and  yellow 
bellies  with  red  legs,  and  are  speckled  not 
unlike  a  partridge.  Some  arc  nearly  blade 
all  over,  and  have  long  wings.    The  laigest 
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species  bave  ImmenBely  long  feelers  projeot- 
iDg  oat  near  the  eyes.  I  noticed  come  of  ^eae 
feelers  twice  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  bite  of  the  largest  kind  is  strong 
enough  to  bend  a  pin.  This  locust  ham 
immeDse  sharp  tusks,  famished  with  saws 
inside.  His  mouth  opens  on  all  four  sides^and 
doses  like  a  vice.  His  eyes  are  homy,  and  he 
cannot  shot  them.  The  largest  kind  have 
too  short  yellow  wings  and  a  long  pointed 
fleshy  tail,  the  smalle^  have  four  long  black 
wings  and  no  tail.  The  head  is  always  large 
in  comparison  to  the  body,  and  not  nnlike 
that  of  a  lobster.  In  moving,  its  scales  make 
a  noise  like  the  creaking  of  ^ew  leather. 

The  locusts  are  on  the  wing,  they  have 
risen  from  the  ground  into  the  air.  They 
das^ien  the  sky  in  their  steady  flight  for 
hours,  and  they  make  a  noise  like  the  mshing 
of'a  mighty  wind.  Far  as  the  eye  can  see 
over  land  and  water  broods  the  same  ominous 
ckwd.  The  imagination  refuses  to  grasp 
their  number.  It  must  be  counted  by 
millions  of  millions.  Count  the  flakes  of  a 
snow-storm,  the  sands  by  the  seashore,  the 
leaves  of  summer  trees,  and  the  blades  of 
grass  on  dewy  meadows.  Por  days  and  days 
the  locust  storm  and  the  hot  south  wind 
eontinue.  At  night  the  locusts  desemid  on  the 
gardens  and  comfits.  They  struggle 
ioT  pre-eminence  on  the  points  of  palings, 
and  ^e  topmost  overlooks  the  rest  with 
extraordinary  gravity.  They  crawl  and 
hop  loathsomely  on  fruit  and  flower. 
They  get  into  eggs  and  fish,  which  become 
uneatable  in  consequence.  There  is  no 
help  against  them  because  of  their  mnltitnde. 
Hiey  eat  holes  in  my  bedding  ;  they  get  into 
my  pockets,  and  into  my  hair  and  beard. 
The  Greek  women  are  obliged  to  tie  their 
trowsers  on  above  their  gowns  as  a  protection 
acainst  them.  You  tread  upon  them  ;  they 
blow  against  you,  they  fly  against  you, 
they  dine  off  the  same  plate,  and  hop 
4311  &  piece  of  food  yon  are  putting  int4> 
your  mouth.  Their  stench  is  horrible,  and 
this  lasts  for  weeks. 

I  was  tempted  to  impale  one  of  them  as  a 
specimen,  and  left  it  sticking  on  a  pin  in  the 
W3ilL  Hamed  slyly  removed  it^  believing  the 
proceeding  to  be  a  charm  or  magical  device 
to  coanteract  the  designs  of  Heaven. 

^  It  is  God's  will !  '*  he  said,  sententiously, 
when  I  found  him  out  and  reproached  him. 

So  l^ey  ate  up  the  com  lands  and  the  vine- 
yards, wheresoever  they  fell.  I  counted 
nine  on  one  blade  of  wheat.  When  they  left 
ity  it  was  as  bare  ae  a  quill. 

"^They  have  still  left  your  apples  un- 
touched," I  said  to  a  gardener. 

"Helas!"  replied  the  man.  "They 
have  eaten  up  all  beside;  and  what 
is  the  use  of  your  eyebrows  if  you  have 
lost  your  eyes  1 " 

Three  days  after  they  had  eaten  his  tuples 
too. 

I    noticed,  however^  that    in   the  years 


the  locusts  appear  there  is  no  blight  or 
smaller  insects,  about.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
they  are  mercifully  sent  to  destroy  the 
smaller  and  more  dangerous  insects  when 
they  have  multiplied  exceedingly  under  the 
prolific  sons  of  the  East. 

fiut,  th^  are  a  dreadful  visitation.  They 
ate  holes  in  my  clothes  as  I  walked  about. 
They  got  among  Hamet's  arms.  They 
choked  up  the  barrels  of  his  pistols,  and  fed 
upon  his  sash  of  silk  and  gold.  They  ate 
away  the  tassel  of  his  cap  and  the  leathern 
sheath  of  his  sword.  My  French  debardeur 
dressing-gown,  one  month  from  Alfred's, 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  recent  purchase 
at  Hag  Fair.  They  ate  the  sole  of  my  slipper 
while  I  was  asleep  on  a  sofiEL  They  ate  my 
shirts  in  the  wardrobe,  and  they  eat  my 
stockings.  Hamed's  "  good  man "  never 
arriving,  he  catches  many  and  puts  them  out 
of  the  window  with  much  tenderness.  The 
pasha,  my  host,  with  a  touching  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  goes  about  with  a  long 
stick  to  save  them  from  drowning  when  they 
are  driven  by  the  winds  into  his  reservoir  of 
gold  fish. 

Periiaps  the  pasha  is  right:  but  I 
cannot  be  so  good  as  he  is.  For,  the 
locusts  eat  the  back  hair  off  women's  heads 
while  washing  at  the  fountain,  and  the 
mustaohios  off  gardeners  while  they  sleep  in 
the  noonday  shadow.  They  strip  trees  till 
they  look  as  if  struck  by  lightning  or  burnt 
by  fire.  I  see  the  plants  ^reen  and  gay  in  the 
moonlight  In  the  mommg  their  frseshness 
and  beauty  have  departed. 

Families  sit  wailing  in  their  fields  over  the 
ruin  of  their  little  alL  There  is  a  story  that 
liie  locusts  have  eaten  a  child  whUe  its 
mother  was  away  at  work.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  once  ate  a  drunken  man  who 
fell  down  in  the  kenneL  Neither  event  is 
improbable.  I  saw  a  locust  draw  blood  from 
the  lips  of  an  infant  in  its  mother's  arms. 

They  will  not  die.  They  seem  to  have 
neither  sight  nor  hearii^ — vile  things  with 
nothing  but  months.  If  you  catch  one  he 
will  spring  from  your  hold,  and  leaving  his 
legs  behind  him  go  on  as  well  as  ever.  The 
Cadi  had  a  little  garden ;  he  had  it  watched 
day  and  nighty  for  it  was  his  pride,  and  fuU 
of  far-away  flowers.  He  kept  ttres  sun*ound- 
ing  it  night  and  day  to  prevent  the  locu&ts 
crawling  in.  When  they  had  learned  to  fly 
he  fired  guns  to  turn  aside  their  course. 
When  they  came  in  spile  of  this  he  turned  a 
garden  engine  upon  them.  Then  he  buried 
them,  but  every  green  thing  and  every  blossom 
was  stripped  from  his  garden  for  all  that 

They  will  not  die.  They  ean  swim  for 
hours.  Hot  water,  cold  water,  acids,  spirits, 
smoke,  are  useless.  I  plunged  one  in  salt 
and  water.  He  remained  four  minutes,  and 
sprung  away  apparently  uniniured.  I  re- 
caught  him  and  smoked  him  for  five 
minutes.  Two  minutes  afterwards  he  had 
revived,  and  was  hopping  away.    I  recaught 
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the  same  locost,  and  buried  him  m  deeply  in 
the  ground  as  I  could  dig  with  a  pcxsket 
knife.  I  marked  the  place,  and  the  next 
morning  I  looked  for  my  friend,  but  he  was 
gone!  Nothiog  will  kill  them  but  smashing 
them  to  a  jam  with  a  blow,  or  boiling  them. 
There  is  no  protection  against  them.  They 
despise  and  eat  through  the  thickest  cloths, 
or  sacking,  or  matting ;  and  class  coverings 
for  a  large  extent  of  groimd  would  be  of 
course  too  expensive.  The  only  way  in 
which  one  of  my  neighbours  was  enabl€Hl  to 
save  part  of  his  harvest  was  by  gathering  his 
fruits  and  cutting  down  his  com  'vt^en  the 
locusts  came,  and  then  burying  his  pro- 
perty in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered 
over  with  a  heavy  stone  at  the  aperture,  as  I 
had  seen  the  peasantry  do  in  some, parts  of 
Western  Africa.  This  saved  him  a  little. 
No  bam  or  room  would  have  done  so. 

Yet  another  three  weeks,  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  the  cloud  which  has  hovered 
over  the  land  so  long  is  clearing  away.  And 
there  arises  a  great  wind,  so  that  the  locusts 
are  swept  off  in  countless  armies  to  the  sea, 
and  so  drowned.  It  is  impossible  to  bathe  for 
days,  or  to  walk  by  the  sea-shore,  because  of 
the  stench  of  them.  But,  they  are  gone,  and 
their  bodies  float  over  the  sea  like  a  crust, 
extending  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

I  found  out  while  busy  with  this  subject, 
that  the  locusts  were  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Mytilene;  that  when 
they  first  appeared  on  the  nortWn  coast  cf 
the  island,  they  were  few  in  number, — a 

greater  portion  of  the  flight  which  settled 
ere  having  been  probably  drowned  on  their 
passage.  It  was  not  till  the  third  year  that 
they  became  so  numerous  and  so  mischievous 
as  to  cause  alarm.  Their  devastations  were 
principally  confined  to  the  vines  and  olives ; 
afterwards,  they  grew  more  general 

Last  year  the  inhabitant^  dreading  their 
return,  endeavoured  to  take  timely  precau- 
tions for  their  destruction.  There  was  some 
difficulty  about  this,  however.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  Turkish  local  authorities. 
The  local  authorities  were  obliged  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Grand  Sehoul-Iuam,  who  pub- 
lished a  fetfidi,  or  decree,  on  the  subject.  But 
the  fetfah  was  not  obtained  without  a  great 
deal  of  importunity,  as  it  was  believed  by  many 
learned  doctors  that  the  demand  was  altoge- 
ther contrary  to  Moslem  law.  However, 
as  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  continued  to  in  • 
crease  to  an  extent,  which  seemed  to  menace 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  island,  a  fetfah 
was  at  last  issued.  In  virtue  of  this,  permis- 
sion was  given  to  destroy  the  locusts  by 
all  means  save  those  of  fire  and  water. 
It  was  necessary  to  evade  this  provision, 
since  fire  and  water  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  tiie  only  effectual  means  of 
destruction. 

llie  matter  was  now  made  the  subject  of  a 
fixed  legal  regulation,  by  which  every  family 
was  required  to  destroy  from  about  twelve  to 


twenty- five  pounds  weight  of  locusts,  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers,  for  the  common  benefit. 
Some  of  the  villages  where  labour  was  scarce, 
paid  this  tribute  in  monev.  Twopence  a 
pound  was  first  given  for  locusts ;  but,  the 
price  afterwards  sunk  to  a  farthing.  The 
efforts  of  some  places  were,  however,  defeated 
by  the  indifference  or  superstition  of  others ; 
so  that  labour,  time,  and  money  were  all  lost.. 
More  than  seven  hundred  thousand  weight 
were  destroyed  without  any  visible  effect  on 
their  numbers.  Their  weight  at  this  time 
was  about  two  himdred  and  seventy  to  the 
ounce. 

The  Turks  resolutelv  refused  to  assist  in 
these  jyroceedings.  They  looked  upon  the 
visitation  as  the  will  of  Ood,  with  which  it 
was  impious  to  linterfere.  The  captain 
of  a  lurkish  man-of-war,  seeing  a  locust 
drowning  in  the  sea,  bade  his  favourite  coffoe- 
boy  plunge  into  the  water  to  save  it 

Some  of  the  uneducated  Greeks  had  also 
their  own  peculiar  way  of  going  to  work 
They  insisted  that  the  locusts  had  arrived  in 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  community, 
and  consequently  that  human  efforts  against 
them  would  be  vain.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  public  prayers  and  processions  were  much 
more  reasonable.  They  also  applied  to  a  cot- 
tain  St.  Tryphon  on  the  subject,  for  St  Try- 
phon  is  the  recognised  patron  and  protector 
of  fields  and  plants.  They  likewise  sent  a 
deputation  to  Mount  Athos,  reauesting  St 
Tryphon  to  come  and  pass  a  lew  days  tX 
Mytilene — but  he  didn't. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  they  appear,  in- 
variablv,  about  the  middle  of  May,  ana  that  they 
die  or  depart  in  August  They  are  most  mis- 
chievous during  the  month  of  June.  They  have 
an  objection  to  damp  or  marshy  grounds.  The 
females  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  when 
dying,  probably  to  conceal  their  eggs.  The 
males  die  aboveground,  where  the  ants  and 
smaller  insects  speedily  devour  them.  Nei- 
ther rain  nor  cold,  however  severe,  appean 
to  destroy  or  injure  the  eggs,  which  lie  in 
the  ground  like  seed  during  the  winter,  and 
burst  forth  into  life  in  the  first  warmth  of 
summer.  Each  female  is  understood  to  havs 
about  fifty  young,  which,  in  some  measure, 
accounts  for  the  astounding  increase  of  tiie 
tribe.  They  require  about  twenty  days  to 
attain  their  fiill  growth  ;  sometimes  longer,  if 
the  weather  is  unfavourable. 

Now  retdj,  price  Threepemce,  or  Suusped  for  Poet,  Boiupeaa^ 
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I  WHEEL  WITHIN  WHEEL. 

I  "  The  war  is  bad  enough,"  said  Gaudissart ; 
'  "bat  the  end  of  it  is  clear  before  ns.  The 
i  only  thing  the  English  and  the  French  can 
i  do  is  to  finish  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
I  the  laat  war  to  be  ever  possible  in  the  midst 
of  European  civilisation.  It  isn't  the  war 
which  deranges  me.'* 

Now,  Gaudissart  was  not  Gaudissart's  real 
name,  but  au  honorary  title  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  brother  commercial  travellers, 
after  De  Balzac's  "illustrious"  Prince  of  Bag- 
men. My  Gaudissart,  who  had  advised  me 
to  take  up  my  quarters,  aa  he  did,  at  Madame 
the  Widow  Richards's  sign  of  the  Green  Tree, 
Castle  Street,  Dijon,  resembled  his  imaginary 
prototype  only  in  the  variety  of  articles  in 
which  he  travelled,  the  careful  way  in  which 
he  got  up  his  subject  for  conversational  and 
recommendatory  purposes,  and  the  satis- 
factory result  with  which  he  executed  Ms 
commissions.  He  was  two  or  three  and  thirty 
jears  of  age,  with  a  beautiful  brown  beard 
jtnd  a  bright  black  eye.  He  seemed,  as  far 
as  I  could  guess  from  his  talk,  an  affectionate 
father  and  a  faithful  husband.  At  dinner  he 
did  not  first  eat  the  flesh  of  a  fowl,  and  then 
ofiTer  you  the  dish  of  bones ;  he  did  not  drink 
all  the  wine,  and  then  hand  you  the  empty 
bottle.  He  did  not  make  msultin^  speeches 
about  English  perfidy  and  the  English  accent. 
In  short,  he  was  not  the  ill-behaved  rogue 
-which  certain  tourists  have  painted  him. 
'^  ^  It  is  not  the  war  which  makes  me  un- 
easy," repeated  Gaudissart,  "but  the  sugar." 
"  And  the  wheat  ?"  asked  a  military-look- 
ing person  opposite  ;  but  who  really  was  the 
editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper. 

"And  the  wine?"  said  I.  "With  only  a 
twelvemonth's  stock  in  hand,  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  come  to  water  in  another  six 
months." 

"  Not  quite  yet,"  answered  Gaudissart  with 
a  knowing  toss  of  the  head.  "  There's  some 
good  old  wine  in  many  holes  and  corners, 
-which  will  serve  as  an  excellent  last  resource. 
And  if  there  is  not  now,  there  would  soon  be 
plenty,  and  plenty  of  good  new  wine,  if  the 
su^r  afiair  were  but  settled." 

The  editor  nodded  affirmatively.  **The 
-wine  and  the  wheat  and  the  sugar  are  one," 
lie  said;  "that  is,  all  three  hang  together. 


But  this  time,  if  troubles  break  out  in  France, 
it  will  be  the  sugar." 

"I  don't  see  clearly  how  that  should  be,"  I 
said  ;  "  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  leader  in 
your  journal,  discussing  the  question  and 
stating  your  views." 

"  An  I — discuss  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
shrug.  "  We  can  only  record  the  acts  of  the 
government,  without  presuming  to  preach 
upon  them." 

"  Pray  tell  me,  then,  by  word  of  mouth, 
how  there  should  be,  at  the  present  moment 
in  France,  such  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween sugar,  wheat,  and  wine." 

"Willingly.  You  will  have  read  enough 
of  the  history  of  France  to  know  that  dear 
bread  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  political  con- 
vulsions. As  the  price  rises,  there  is  a  boiling- 
point,  at  which  the  contents  of  the  heaving 
vessel  rise  and  run  over,  scattering  abouc 
ashes  and  smoke,  and  sometimes  setting  fire  to 
the  house  itself.  When  poor  sinned-against 
Marie  Antoinette  expressed  her  wonder  that 
the  people  should  complain  of  want  of  bread, 
while  such  nice  little  taitlets  could  be  bought 
for  a  penny  at  the  pastry-cook's,  it  was  a  strong 
symptom  that  the  conductors  of  the  state  did 
not  quite  know  which  way  they  were" driving. 
When  a  high  official  personage,  on  oeing  told 
that  the  people  were  eating  grass,  haughtily 
answered,  ^  Let  them  eat  grass,  then ! '  it  was 
a  quite-to-be-expected  verification  of  the 
pro^OBtic  that  his  head  should  be  paraded^ 
as  it  afterwards  was,  on  the  top  of  a  pole, 
with  a  bunch  of  grass  sticking  out  of  its 
mouth.  We  know  in  France  what  too-dear 
bread  means,  as  well  as  we  know  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  thunder-clouds,  hail- 
storms, and  wintry  snow-drifts.  It  is  hunger 
that  makes  the  wolf  come  out  of  the  wood." 

"But  I  do  not  yet  see  how  sugar  is  in 
fBwUt,"  I  interposed. 

"Be  patient,  and  you  will  very  soon  learn. 
Neither  the  sugar-makers,  nor  the  present 
government  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Both,  on  the  contrary,  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied.  The  latter,  especially,  is 
suffering  for  the  enormous  faults  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  first  empire.  It  has  discovered  the 
mistakes  of  its  ancestors,  and  feels  that  it  has 
no  choice  but  to  rectify  them.  You  know  well 
that  Napoleon  the  First,  to  be  independent,  as 
he  thought,  of  England,  excluded  her  colonial 
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sugars,  and  set  his  learned  chemists  at  home  to 
discover  a  native  substitute  ;  for  sugar  was 
sold  at  fabulous  prices.  Almost  every  woman 
in  easy  circumstauces,  spent  more  monoy  on 
sugar  than  she  did  on  bread.  M.  Delacroix, 
^  hterary  personage,  complained  at  Versailles 
of  the  price  of  sugar  ;  which  was  then  more 
than  five  francs  the  pound.  *  Ah ! '  he  said, 
in  a  sentimental  tone,  *  if  ever  sugar  drops  to 
thirty  sous,  I  'U  never  drink  a  glass  of  water 
without  three  or  four  lumps  in  it.'  A  sub- 
stitute was  found,  and  the  juice  of  beet- 
root supplies  the  place  of  cane  sjrup.  But 
there  is  one  thin^  which  Napoleon  probably 
did  not  think  ot  Beet-root  oannot  grow 
without  occupying  space  on  the  land  ;  nor 
upon  any  but  fertile  soil.  In  shor^  for 
every  acre  devotod  to  sugar,  the  country  has 
an  acre  of  wheat  the  less.  And  we  already 
have  a  much  smaller  expanse  of  wheat  land 
than  we  ought  to  ikave,  because  so  much 
space  is  occupied  by  vines.  The  strong 
temptation  to  increase  the  extent  of  existing 
vineyards,  has  often  given  rise  to  serious 
alarm,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  several  of  the  most  faBM>U8 
wine-growing  departments ;  because  thei|« 
they  cannot  produce  wheat  enough  to  supply 
themselves  ;  and  it  was  thought  better  that 
people  should  go  without  wine  than  that  they 
should  lack  bread." 

"  That  would  be  true,"  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark, ^^  if  wine  were  an  article  that  could  not 
be  exported  and  sold,  and  if  bread  could  aot 
be  bought  with  the  money  it  fetched." 

"Without  knowing  it,"  interrupted  Qau- 
dissart,  "  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
'Tis  the  sugar  which  must  set  all  matters 
right." 

"Howl"  I  asked.  «I  am  still  in  the 
dark.  But  I  suppose  you  wamt  a  commission 
from  the  sugar-makers.  You  would  like  to 
stub  up  all  tho  vineyards  of  the  plain,  and 
then  plant  thjem  half  with  beet-root,  .and  half 
with  wheat." 

"  No,  no,  no !  You  are  now  ^all  wrong 
again.  I  would  not  eradicate  a  single  vine- 
cep,  but  would  rather  plant  a  great  many 
more.  I  certainly  would  accept  a  travelling 
commission  from  any  respectable  house  on 
earth.  I  would  travel  m  4Uiything-— dolls 
or  drapery,  wines  or  -woollens,  fant^ies  or 
foundered  iron.  And,  as  I  like  to  sell  a  good 
article,  I  would  take  a  commission  in  the 
sugar  line ;  but,  as  I  prize  my  country's  wel- 
faie,  it  should  only  be  from  an  English  fiisn." 

"  That  cannot  be,"  I  «aid,  looking  hard,  to 
see  whether  he  were  in  earnest.  "  West 
Indian  sugar  does  not  come  into  France." 

"It  does  not ;"  said  the  editor.  "But  it 
will  Wheat  we  must  have,  if  we  are  to  lead 
quiet  lives,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
Head  of  the  State.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  grow  sugar  at  home.  We  must  raise  every 
grain  of  w  heat  we  can.  The  war,  a  colossal 
fact,  stares  us  full  in  the  face,' and  it  may  be 
some  time  yet  before  we  get  oom  from  Eussia. 


You  may  iudge  to^hat  uncomfortable  straits 
we  are  reduced,  from  the  necessity  which  has 
occasioned  the  Imperial  decree  forbidding 
the  distillation  of  anient  apiiits  fiom  aU 
farinaosons  substanoes  that  serve  for  human 
food." 

"  But  you  now  let  foreign  spii-it  in,"  I  ob- 
served. 

"  Yes  ;  your  rum  has  found  its  way  amongst 
us,  'and  1  predict  that  sugar  will  shortly 
follow.  I  like  the  decree ;  because  it  really 
is  a  piece  of  national  wastefulness  to  consume 
by  fire  so  much  good  com  as  we  actually  do, 
in  the  pleasant  shape  of  burnt  brandy  and 
blazing  punch.  I  like  the  decree  about  dis- 
jtillation,  all  the  better  that  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  small  instalment  of  the  good  cace- 
sugar  which  is  sure  to  come." 

"Then  you  would  not  be  surprised,"^! 
asked,  "  to  wake  any  morning,  and  find  the 
French  ports  open  to  English  aiigars,  and 
beet«ugar  f&ctories  thereby  instantaneously 
stopped  ? — ^for  it  is  impossible  for  an  infenor 
article  to  ooBtend  for  a  single  day  with  ^a 
superior  one  at  half  the  price." 

"  Of  oourse,  I  should  niot,"  said  Gaudissart, 
off-handedly.  "I  have  seen  too  muoh  to  bo 
surprised  at  anything.  The  sugar  will  come 
in,  and  all — or  at  leaat  a  good  deal — ^will  so 
right." 

"  We  ahoold  consider  that  rather  an  abrupt 
proceeding  in  England.  We  are  .aooustomod 
to  havo  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  talk  be- 
fore deciding  on  such  important  jneasur«8. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  poor  sugar-makess^ 
who  have  invested  eaormous  ou>ital  on  the 
belief  that  the  present  law  will  be  .main- 
tained?" 

The  [editor  and  Gaudissart  mode  a  simol* 
taneous  and  similar  reply,  by  shru^^^ing  up 
their  right  shoulder,  and  indluing  thiir^ead 
on  the  same  aide. 

"In  EnglaAd,  we  should,  probably  give 
compensation.  When  we  emancipated  cur 
West  Indian  blades,  we  paid  twenty  millions 
sterling  to  indemnify  their  owners;  and  it 
will  be  cruel  if  the  beet-sugar  growers  have 
their  bread  taken  oiit  of  their  mouths  for  ne 
other  erime  than  that  of  having  put  their 
faith  in  Anglophobic  princes." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  the  editor,  "•So 
much  the  worse  lor  them.  But,  en^ 
what  would  you  have,  afber  all  ]  la  Franco 
the  only  way  to  have  a  thing  done,  is  to  do  it. 
To  talk  about  it  juod  to  write  about  it  is  ^o 
sure  way,  not  to  have  it  done  at  all ;  for  wq 
should  tear  one  another  in  pieces  before 
we  -settled  whith  was  the  way  to  do  it.  We 
have  too  many  men  of  words  w^o  are  sofc 
men  of  deeds  also.  They  would  not  suit  na  ; 
they  would  drive  us  mad.  Supposing  that 
we  do  but  get  EngUsh  sugar,  the  beet-growon 
must  make  the  best  of  it  they  can  afterwards* 
And  they  really  have  made  some  pretty  little 
fortunes  daring  the  years  their  monopoly  has 
ksted." 

"  With  sugar  freely  admitted  into  JPtaate,'* 
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said  GandiaBart,  exuLtiDgly,  **  the  wine  trade 
will  be  well  worth  travelling  in." 

*'  I  am  much  puzzled  to  undentaoid  that," 
I  said. 

^  Listen,"  said  Ckudissart,  with  Uie  air  of 
an  oracle.  ^  If  we  take  aagar  of  you^  of  course 
you  will  take  wine  of  us  without  loading  it 
with  impossible  duties.  That  is  understood 
-without  saying  a  word  {cela  va  mms  dire). 
Now,  although  you  may  not  know  it,  many 
of  our  wine-groweraare  imploring  our  govern- 
ment to  let  them  have  yoor  -sugar,  as  the 
means  of  enablinff  their  wine  to  stand  the  jour- 
ney to  England  better.  Monueur  the  Editor 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  the  whole 
Odte  d'Or  is  fermenting  with  the  sugar  ques- 
tion. At  ordinary  vintages  in  ordinary  vine- 
yards there  are  produoecl,  not  so  much  in 
that  department  as  elsewhere,  whole  rivers 
and  flo<Mis  of  ffrape-juiee  with  every  quality 
requisite  to  maice  good  and  well-keeping  wine, 
except  the  sweetness.  In  fact,  sugar  is  tiie 
element  in  which  French  wines  are  most  defi- 
cient. Qreen,  unripe  gmpes  are  known  as 
^  verjus ;  *  the  sourest  of  the  sour.  Ton 
have  seen  the  caricature  of  the  Northern 
fox  making  wry  fuees  at  a  bunch  of  verjaice, 
4simply  because  it  is  labelled,  *■  Constanti- 
nople?' It  is  curious,  however,  that  wh«n 
Bonaparte,  by  the  bribe  of  a  million  of  francs, 
«et  people  searching  after  sugar  in  all  sorts  of 
materials,  grapes  £ould  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  field  Dy  beet-root,  as  a  sonree  of  supply. 
Orape  sugar  was  all  very  well,  -and  rendered 
useful  service  in  its  day ;  but  it  only  could  be 
had  in  grains,  and  obstinately  refused  to  crys- 
tallise. New  wine,  then,  often  absolutely 
wants  sugar :  there  are  many  who  say  that 
a  little  sugar  always  does  good  ;  and  to  con- 
firm them,  distinguished  chenustshareadvised 
the  systematic  sugaring  of  wines,  as  a  mode 
of  softening  and  preserving  tbem.  Second 
and  third-rate  wines  may,  by  this  simple  ad- 
dition (which  cannot  be  called  an  adulteration), 
be  raised  almost  to  the  rank  of  the  first." 

<<  But  doctors  difBar,"  aaidthe  editor.  <'  There 
fure  two  sides  to  the  question.  Many  pro- 
prietora  of  vineyards  protest  strongly  ag^nst 
the  practice." 

"  I  know  they  do.  But  you  also  know 
that,  protest  as  loudly  as  they  can,  feeble 
wines  will  be  sugared  all  the  same,  if  not  at 
home,  certainly  as  soon  as  they  get  to  Paris 
and  tiie  Halle  aux  Yins.  Nothing  can  {»«- 
▼ent  it ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  anything 
should.  Honey,  even,  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose.  ^  In  thuB  sugar  yon  provide  a  suste- 
nance for  tiie  wine  to'feed  upon  and  main- 
tain its  vitality.  You  infuse  into  it  a  conserva- 
tive principle  which  prolongs  its  existence 
beyond  the  period  which  its  own  native 
stroigth  would  enable  it  to  attain.  Again, 
we  cannot  increase  the  quantity  of  our  very 
first-class  wines,  which  are  tasted  only  by 
aristocratic  lips;  but  our  second-rate  can 
be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  and,  with  sugar, 
ve  can  raise  them  to  a  degree  of  excellence 


which  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate-palated  man,  seeing  that  he  will  have 
tbem  for  a  moderate  price.  Sugar,  too,  in 
indifferent  years,  will  make  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  to  the  wine-grower. 
He  will  be  enabled  toprodute  wine  instead  of 
vinegar.  So  that  not  only  shall  we  sell  our 
wine,  to  buy-sugar  as  well  as  bread,  but  the 
more  cheap  sugar  we  can  ^etinto  the  country 
the  more  good  wine  we  shall  send  out  of  it. 
We  shall  grow  wheat  where  we  now  grow 
beetroot.  Instead  of  converting  com  into 
alcohol,  as  we  have  done,  we  shall  be  able 
always  to  make  it  into  bread ;  because  we 
shall  then  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
sugar-alcohol." 

''  I  see  what  you  are  aiming  at.  France 
and  England  are  not  independent  of  each 
.  other,  Imt  have  nmtual  requir«nents*whioh 
must  be  mutually  supplied.  We  are  no  more 
than  distinct  parts  of  one  great  machine,  whi^h 
is  meant  to  act  in  harmony  and  union,  wheel 
within  wheel." 

«  Exactly." 

**If  you  let  our  swgars  in  before  next 
sunmier,  there  is  one  French  wheel  will  be 
set  in  motion  which,"  I  ur^ed,  ''you  little 
suspect.  With  abundance  of  most  delicious 
fruits,  you  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  are  eaten  by  the  pigs,  or  are 
sold  half-rotten  to  the  poor  in  large  cities ; 
helping  you  sometimes  to  cholera.  But, 
witn  sugar,  you  will  be  able  to  make  them 
into  exquisito  preserves:  you  will  create  a 
trade  with  foreign  countries  whose  extent 
you  cannot  even  guess  at ;  and  you  will  con- 
fer an  immense  mn^t  on  the  whole  class  of 
French  gardenersand  owners  of  fruitK>rchaix]s, 
which  in  many  cases  will  be  the  means  of 
raising  them  fr«m  poverty  to  easy  circum- 
stances. Much  of  their  fruit,  now  unsaleable, 
will  be  eagerly  bought  up.  Then  look  at  our 
West  indies,— is  not  Jamaica  in  a  starving 
condition?" 

^  Bravo !  "  said  Gaudissart,  filling  his  own 
glass,  the  Editor's,  and-mine.  ^  Let  us  drink, 
messieurs,  to  the  triple  alliance  and  perma- 
nent good  xmderstandiDg  between  wine,  wheat, 
and  oane^sugar." 

"With  afi  my  heart !  And  may  France 
and  England  ever  keep  good  time  together, 
with  well-oiled  steady -going  clock-work, 
wheel  within  wheel" 


MABK  HANSEL'S  TISITOR. 

Death  was  holding  high  revelry  in  the 
ffood  city  of  London,  in  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  At  that  time,  there 
dwelt  in  Gheapside,  a  oirtain  silk'^nercer, 
named  llBxk  Hansel,  who  was  a  sabstantial, 
rich  old  dtisen  ;  and  a  very  respectable  one 
after  his  sort,  which  was  a  sort  that  does 
not  include  any  strong  feelings,  or  highly 
sensitive  perceptions,  but  has  a  drowsy,  cash« 
box  sense  of  rightomd  wrcmg,  and  loves  Yirtue 
most  when  she  is  comfortably  seated  by  the 
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fireside  with  a  mug  of  ale  at  her  elbow. 
Mark  Hansel  was  a  very  respectable  man, 
and  always  paid  his  way;  and,  although 
he  had  never  read  Adam  Smith  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  for  the  conclusive  reason 
that  that  work  was  not  then  written  nor  its 
author  bom,  he  conducted  himself  as  well  as 
if  he  had  ;  and  increased  and  multiplied. 

Nevertheless,  he  could  cot  prevent  the 
Plague  from  entering  his  house  ;  which  vexed 
him  a  great  deal,  as  he  had  taken  vast  pains  to 
keep  it  out,  and  he  was  naturally  piqued  at 
the  failure  of  his  plans.  Mark  was  a  widower, 
with  no  children ;  and  his  household  con- 
sisted of  himself,  one  or  two  of  his  clerks, 
and  'prentices,  his  maid-servant,  and  a  few 
lodgers  in  the  upper  stories :  for  Mark's  house 
was  large,  and  silk-mercers  in  those  days 
were  not  the  fine  gentlemen  they  are  now, 
and  did  not  think  themselves  above  taking 
a  staid,  decent  person  into  their  dwellings 
at  a  certain  rate  per  week.  Now,  when  the 
Plague  first  of  all  threatened  the  city,  Mark 
did  what  was  very  common  at  that  time — he 
made  it  a  condition  with  those  who  dwelt 
there  that  if  they  staid  at  all,  they  must  pro- 
vide themselves  with  every  requisite,  and  be 
content  to  remain  without  stirring  a  foot  out 
of  dooi's  until  the  pest  should  have  abated. 
As  they  offered  no  oDJection  to  these  terms, 
the  house  was  solemnly  closed  and  barred  (as 
if  the  Plague  cared  for  locks  and  bolts  ! )  and 
the  windows  were  shut  close,  and  business 
was  suspended,  and  there  was  a  strange,  dull, 
twilight,  funeral  look  in  all  the  rooms,  and 
the  rue  and  wormwood  and  other  disinfecting 
plants,  lying  about  at  every  turn,  were  any- 
thing but  cheerful  in  their  suggestions.  It 
was  bad  enough  in  the  day-time,  but  at  night 
old  Mark  would  lie  awake  in  his  bed,  listen- 
ing to  the  stagnant  silence,  and  fancying  that 
he  heard  in  it  the  stealthy,  creeping,  footsteps 
of  the  Enemy  going  to  and  fro  upon  his 
errands.  And  he  waB  not  far  wrong  in  his 
guess ;  for  one  night  the  said  Enemy  paused 
before  Mark's  door,  and  passed  through  it, 
bolts  and  all,  and  went  creeping,  [creeping 
up  the  staircase,  with  his  ghostly,  silent 
steps — so  silent  that  not  a  soul  heard  him, 
though  his  breath  was  thick  and  clammy 
on  the  walls — ^and  entered  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  and  with  a  strong  gripe  upon  the 
throat,  seized  him  who  lay  there,  and  left 
him  dead  and  livid  by  the  dawn. 

Old  Mark  was  greatly  astonished  at  this 
when  he  came  to  mid  it  out  in  the  morning ; 
for  he  had  no  idea  that  the  Plague  could 
possibly  enter  a  house  that  was  barricaded. 
However,  he  got  tiio  body  away  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  and,  as  an  addHtional  precaution, 
had  all  the  shutters  closed  over  all  the  win- 
dows ;  and  then,  thinking  himself  infiillibly 
secure,  sat  down  once  more  in  his  volun- 
tary idleness,  and  amused  himself  with  look- 
ing over  his  account-books,  and  calculating 
how  much  he  was  worth.  But  the  great 
Enemy  came  again  silently  in  the  night,  and 


smote  anotiier  victim,  llien,  another  and 
another,  until  not  one  soul  beside  Mark 
himself  was  left  in  the  house ;  and,  as  the 
body  of  the  last  victim  was  carried  forth 
one  evening  and  thrown  into  the  dead-cart, 
he  felt  more  solitary  than  ever  he  had  felt  in 
his  life. 

I  have  said  that  the  last  body  was  taken 
forth  one  evening.  Mark  saw  it  put  into 
the  cart;  and,  after  having  barred  up  the 
door,  returned  to  his  room,  and  sat  down, 
thinking.  He  was  puzzling  his  brains  how 
to  manage  for  companionship,  and  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  the  only 
nephew  he  had  to  come  and  live  with  him 
(although  he  knew  him  to  be  a  young  rake 
and  a  spendthrift),  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  as  shutting  up  the  house  had  so  si^ally 
failed — and  he  could  not  but  admit  that  it 
had  failed — he  might  as  well  run  the  risk  of 
breathing  a  little  of  the  open  air,  and  seeing 
at  the  same  time  whether  he  could  light 
upon  a  neighbour.  It  was  the  month  of 
September ;  and,  the  disease  being  at  ita 
height,  the  government  had  seta  watch  upon 
all  infected  houses,  with  strict  orders  that  na 
one  should  be  allowed  to  issue  forth.  Mark, 
however,  knew  that  the  watchman  over  his 
house  had  been  comfortably  drunk  at  an 
adjacent  tavern  for  the  last  hour ;  so  he 
opened  the  outer  door,  and  stood  gazing  up 
and  down  the  street.  What  he  saw  did  not 
in  the  least  tend  to  raise  his  spirits ;  for, 
instead  of  a  gay,  loud  thoroughfare,  with 
horses  and  vehicles,  and  cavaliers  and  ladiesi, 
there  was  a  silent  desert.  No  lights  glimmered 
in  the  dull,  black  casement— no  faces  looked 
forth  upon  the  empty  road  below — ^no  sound 
of  life  stirred  witnin  the  languid  air.  A 
thick  crop  of  grass  had  sprung  up  between 
the  stones  of  the  road :  ana  the  lightest 
blade  scarcely  fluttered  in  the  heavy  stag- 
nation. Looking  towards  Old  St.  Paul's. 
Hansel  saw  the  rich  and  various  outline  of 
that  beautiful  structure — then  within  a 
twelvemonth  of  its  utter  destruction — almost 
massed  by  the  leaden  gloom  of  the  evening 
sky,  against  which  it  was  scarcely  relieved  ; 
and,  turning  away  his  gaze,  he  beheld  at  very 
small  intervals  the  dreadful  red  cross 
smeared  with  lurid  distinctness  on  the 
shutters  of  several  of  his  neighbours.  Mark 
began  to  feel  that,  after  all,  he  had  better 
remain  indooi-s  ;  and,  would  have  departed 
instantly,  but  that  his  ear  caught  the  now 
unusual  sound  of  a  carriage  i-attling  over  the 
pavement.  It  came  from  the  direction 
of  Comhill,  and  made  an  ominous  rumble  in 
the  hush. 

For  the  mere  sake  of  a  little  companion- 
ship, however  brief,  Hansel  determined  to 
wait  imtU  the  carriage  had  passed.  He  there- 
fore stood  watching  its  approach.  It  waa 
drawn  with  surprising  quickness  by  four 
black  horses,  which  pranced  and  scattered  the 
foam  from  their  nostrils  in  a  grand  and  royal 
manner ;  and  at  every  step  their  hoofs  beat 
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tip  sach  a  shower  of  sparks  from  the  stones 
that  the  passage  of  the  vehicle  was  vividly 
delineatea  in  a  running  stream  of  fire.  Mark 
wondered  who  the  traveller  might  be :  but 
much  time  was  not  allowed  him  for  conjec- 
ture, as  the  swiftness  at  which  the  carriage 
was  drawn  soon  brought  it  up  to  his  house  ; 
and  his  astonishment  was  great  when  he 
perceived  it  came  suddenly  to  a  dead  halt 
precisely  at  that  spot.  He  now  observed 
that  the  vehicle,  as  well  as  the  horses,  was 
black,  and  that  the  coachman  and  the  foot- 
men were  clothed  in  mourning  liveries. 
"  Some  family  that  has  lost  a  relation  or  two 
in  the  Plague,"  thought  Hansel. 

The  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened  by 
one  of  the  footmen,  and  a  very  handsome, 
stately  gentleman  alighted.  He,  too,  was 
clothed  in  black  ;  and,^on  his  head,  he  wore  a 
hat  with  a  large  drooping  feather. 

"  Good  evening,  Mark  Hansel ! "  he  said, 
making  a  kind  of  salutation.  "I  want  to 
have  a  word  with  yon." 

"  At  your  service,"  returned  Mark,  bowing 
profoundly.  "  You  seem,  sir,  to  know  some- 
thing of  me  ;  but  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
recollecting  you." 

*'  No  ? "  said  the  stranger,  with  a  momen- 
tary smile.  "I  have  known  yon,  how- 
€r\'er,  from  your  birth  upwards." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mark.  "  I  should 
have  supposed  you  were  a  younger  man  than 
myself,  by  a  good  score  of  years." 

"Older,  older,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  But  I  must  admit  1  bear  my  years  well, 
considering  all  I  have  had  to  go  through ; 
and  yet  there  are  times  when  I  feel  I  should 
like  to  lie  down  somewhere  and  rest." 

He  spoke  this  in  a  low,  meditative  tone  ; 
and  Hansel  could  not  help  remarking  that 
he  seemed  to  carry  with  him  a  ptdpable 
darkness,  which  alternately  dilated  and  con- 
tracted with  a  wavering  motion.  And  yet 
there  was  nothine  very  singular  in  this, 
either ;  for  the  night  was  i-apidly  falling,  and 
the  fluctuating  outline  of  the  black  velvet 
mantle  whicli  the  stranger  wore,  mingled 
heavily  with  the  gloom. 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  poor  house,  sir  1 " 
inquired  Mark.  "  We  shall  be  quite  alone  ; 
all  here  except  myself  have  med  of  this 
dreadful  sickness." 

•*  No,"  replied  the  gentleman  ;  "that  is  not 
my  object.  I  want  you  first  to  accompany 
me  to  a  place  where  you  will  see  some  friends 
of  yours ;  and  then  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a 
favour, — ^to  be  paid  for,  mind,  and  hand- 
somely.   Will  you  follow  me  1 " 

**  I  shall  be  proud,"  said  Hansel, "  to  go 
wherever  your  worship  may  command." 

Stepping  into  the  carriage,  the  stranger 
beckoned  Mark  to  follow  him  ;  and  the 
horses  immediately  set  off  at  full  gallop. 

•'  How  suddenly  the  night  has  fallen ! " 
observed  Hansel ;  "  and  how  close  the  air 
has  grown !  " 

"  No    wonder,"    replied   his    companion : 


"  there  is  mischief  in  the  air  ;  and  a  great 
cloud  of  death  hangs  over  all  London." 

Faster  and  faster  went  the  coach  ;  every 
instant  seeming  to  add  obviously  to  its 
speed.  Mark  looked  out  of  the  window^, 
and  saw  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  Way 
spinning  past  in  a  long,  indistinct, dull  line,  in 
which  all  details  were  blurred  and  lost,  like 
the  painted  sides  of  a  hummin,tj-top  in  the 
intensity  of  its  whirl.  Faster  and  faster  yet ; 
until,  by  the  fervov  *  of  the  mocion,  the  stng 
nant  air  was  wak.  >d  into  life,  and  rushed 
past  the  carriage  windows  with  a  long,  wnil- 
ing  sigh.  Faster  and  faster  still ;  and  darker 
and  darker  grew  the  night ;  and  through  the 
blackness  Mark  could  see  nothing  but  the 
eyes  of  his  companion  gleaming  like  two 
small  fires  at  the  back  of  a  deep,  dusky 
cavern.  And  now  the  town  was  passed  ;  and 
Mark  beheld  a  wide  open  country,  very 
bare  and  grim,  which  he  did  not  recognia* . 
He  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Still,  faster  an  I 
faster  went  the  coach  ;  and  darker  and 
darker  grew  the  night ;  till  it  appeared  as 
if  they  were  being  carried  on  the  wind  itself 
into  a  great  black  empty  gulf.  During  all 
this  time  the  stranger  did  not  utter  one 
word.  Nor  did  Mark ;  for  his  breath  was 
gone. 

At  length  the  carriage  came  to  a  dead  halt 
with  so  much  suddenness,  that  the  ground 
reeled  beneath  their  feet,  and  a  long,  dark 
hedgerow  on  each  side  of  the  road,  still  ap- 
peared to  rush  giddily  past  into  the  wide 
obscurity.  As  soon  as  Hansel  could  get  the 
use  of  his  eyes,  he  perceived  that  they  were 
standing  before  a  vast,  dimly-defined  build' 
ing,  which  rose  far  up  into  the  air,  until  it 
became  one  with  the  night.  It  belonged  to 
an  order  of  architecture  which  Mark  had 
never  seen  before ;  and  had  a  look  of  great 
age  and  melancholy  grandeur.  Columns  of 
an  indescribable  fashion — grotesque  faces 
and  prodigious  sculptures,  that  seemed  each 
one  an  awful  riddle — made  themselves 
heavily  manifest  through  the  darkness  ;  and, 
though  Mark  was  anytning  but  an  imagina- 
tive m^,  it  struck  even  him  that  the  whole 
edifice  was  a  sort  of  shadowy  symbol,  and 
that  it  typified  an  unutterable  mournful nesa 
and  desolation.  He  observed  all  this  in  a 
single  moment ;  for  the  stranger,  without  a 
word,  drew  him  through  a  wide  dooi-way 
into  the  interior.  A  spacious,  but  dimly 
lighted  hall  was  then  disclosed  ;  and  the 
strange  gentleman,  turning  to  Mark,  said — 

"This  is  one  of  my  country  mansions. 
You  must  come  with  me,  and  look  over  all 
the  rooms." 

Hansel,  though  fear  was  in  his  heart,  and 
he  would  gladly  have  been  away,  bowed 
humbly,  and  walked  by  the  side  of  his  con- 
ductor. They  passed  through  several  mag- 
nificent apartments,  filled  with  objects  of 
great  pomp  and  majesty ;  but  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  wickedness  was  over  all ;  and 
not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
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Bilence  was  oppressive.  Black  velvet  eiup- 
'  ins  fell  ia  massive  folds  from  the  walls ; 
<  1  aU  the  rooms  were  involved  in  perpetual 
^..  '  .'V.  After  some  time,  they  reached  a 
.  i.u  r  of  greater  extent  than  any  of  the 
oti-ii.  —  i'>  large,  indeed,  that  the  citizen 
coul;^  '  '  K  e  the  opposite  side  ;  and  here  his 
compaTii  :i  }>au8ed.  The  next  moment  Han- 
sel ob^  rv*  i  I'lat  the  place  was  occupied  by 
eight  tf  u<\n-  niaifl  figures,  dressed  in  un- 
couth habili.:.  mjH.  .aid  playing  very  earnestly 
at  a  game  reseuibr .  <^''  skittles:  the  pins 
formed  by  a  row  of  i;-^'i»'«as  bones,  and  the 
projectiles  smooth,  l>ar«  kiiUs.  The  Bport, 
seemed  to  Mark  rathur  gnuij  and  the  per- 
formers had  very  pale  fiujfs  ;  lat  they  kept 
on  chattering  vivaciously  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ;  and,  whenever  any  cue  made  a  hit, 
all  chuckled  and  laughed. 

"  Draw  a  little  nearer,"  said  tl  <;  master  of 
the  house.  "Doyoa  remember  tii^^ao  gentle- 
men?" 

Mark  advanced  a  pace  or  two,  and  then 
suddenly  started  back.  The  skittle-players 
Were  none  other  than  the  recent  inoiates  of 
his  house,,  whom  he  had  sup^sed  were,  dead 
of  the  Plague  ! 

*'  Good  Heaven !  "  exclaimed  the  silk- 
mercer.     "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 " 

''It  means,"  replied  the  strange  gentle- 
man, *'that  all  your  late  friends  are  pro- 
vided for  by  me,  and  without  any  chai'ge  to 
them.  But  you  must  not  speak  to  them. 
They  would  not  understand  you,  nor  you 
them.  Don't  you  think  they  look  very 
happy  ? " 

"  The  Lord  deliver  me  !  "  thought  Mark ; 
"  for  I  am  in  a  land  of  phantoms."  But,  fear- 
ing to  offend  his  companion,  he  answered, 
"  They  must  needs  be  happy  under  your 
worship's  protection." 

"  A  right  courtly  speech ! "  cried  the 
other,  with  a  disagreestble  lauffh.  "Well, 
since  you  admit  that  they  look  happy,  there 
could  be  no  great  harm  in  sending  a.  few 
more  to  the  same  place — eh  ? " 

"  Your  word^iip  is  the  best  judge,"  replied 
Hansel,  who  thought  it  advisable  to  main- 
tain a  respectful  demeanour. 

"Follow  me,  then."  And  the  master  of 
the  mansion  led  the  way  out  of  the  hall,, and 
conducted  Mark  into  the  open  air. 

A  wide  desert  plain  stretched  far  away 
before  their  eyes,  unbroken  by  a  single 
house,  tree,  or  any  other  object,  and  covered 
by  a  dry,  burnt-up  turf.  Thick  night  hung 
ponderously  overhead  ;  but  flashes  of  light- 
ning played  incessantly  across  the  sky,  reveal- 
ing in  the  distance  an  abrupt  rock  of  dusky 
stone,  down  the  sides  of  wnich  a  stream  of 
water  fell  noiselessly,  and  crept  away  through 
weedy  channels  until  lost  to  sight. 

"Listen  to  me  now,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  fixing  his  intense  and  gleaming 
eyes  upon  Mark.  "The  plague  is  in  London, 
as  you  know." 

"  Indeedjsir,  I  know  it  but  too  w«ll,"  said 


'  HanseL  "  The  people  are  dyins  round  us 
with  a  dreadful  qulcKness-  ev^ry  day.V 

"  And  yet  not  fast  enough,"  responded  the 
other.  "  I  say,  not  fJEist.  enough,"  he  added, 
seeing,  Mark  change  countenance.  "  Why, 
what  better  couid  yoa  wish  for  a  man  than 
to  come  to  this  qviet  spot,  and  {^y  with  the 
skulls  and  bones  of  his  enemies?  They 
come  thronging  in  hour  after  hour  ;  but  it  i» 
my  mood  that  they  skould  come  faster. 
Yea,  I  will  have  every-  soul  in  London  for 
my  ^uest.  You  see  Uiat  stream  of  water 
pourwg  down,  the  rock,  in  the  distance  ? 
That  water  is  poisoned ;  and  with  it  I  design 
to  kill  every  one  of  your  townsfolk.  Hearken. 
If  you  will  consent  to  take  with  you  a  portion 
of  this  subtle  fluid,  and  so  corrupt  all  the 
wells  and  sprinffs  of  London,  I  will  give  yoa 
riches-uncountable  ;.and  you  shall  be  the  last 
to  die  and  the  fli«t  to  taste  all  the  pleasurea 
of  my  domain.    Will  you  do  this  I  " 

During  the  delivei?y  of  this  speech,  Mark 
observed  a  terrible  transformation  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  his  oompaniop.  An 
awful  li^t  boiled  up  out  of  the  black  depth 
of  his  eyes  ;  his  lips  became  twisted  into  an 
expression  of  mingled  flercenessand  sarcastio 
laughter ;  and  Mark  saw  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  Evil  One. 

"  Get  thee  behind  me^  Satan — Devil !  I 
defy  thee  and  all  thy  hoet^  thou  Old  Mis- 
chief !  I  spit  in  thy  faoe,  and  on  thy  offer,, 
thou  Shadow  of  the  Curse  of  God. ! " 

At  this,  the  fearful  thing  wavered  before 
his  eyes  like  the  shadow  of  a  tree  upon  the 
ground  when  the  tree  iteelf  is  shaken  by  & 
high  wind  ;  but  the  Old  One  steadied  him- 
self after  awhile,  and  said. : 

" You.  refuse?  Then  attend  to  my  last 
words.  Nine  of  the  inmates  of  your 
house  have  already  died  of  the  Plague. 
By  to-morrow  night,,  a>  tenth  shall  be. 
alrioken.'* 

And,  as -he  spoke,  a^  tempest  and  an  earth- 
quake^  wdth  amazinff.  fla^est  of  fire,  and  a. 
great  roarino,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  the  place; 
and  instanUy  everythine  vanished ;  and 
Mark  found  himself  seated,  in  his^own  room 
in  his  own  arm-chair,  rather*  frightened,  and 
very  much  dazed. 

It  is  my  own  opinion — as  a  firm  disbeliever 
in  all  such  stories — ^that  the  worthy  mercer 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  had  been  dreaming  y 
that  he  had  not  been  stJMiding  at  the  street- 
door  at  all,  but  had  been  overtaken  by 
slumber  as  he  sat  thinking  about  his  pros- 
pects ;  and  that  he  was  awakened  by  a 
thunder-storm  which,  was  then  raging,  and 
which'  formed  the  conclusion  of  hm  dream. 
Hansel  himself,  however,  firmly  believed  in 
the  absolute  truth,  of  the  vimon ;  and  yon 
may  safely  assume  that  it  made  him  feel 
very  melancholy.  He  lay  awake  during,  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  pc^jaring  himself 
for  his  approaching  end,  and  trembling  with 
fear  every  moment,  lest  he  should  be  exposed 
to  some  new  temptation.     When,  after  a 
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troubled  sleep,  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he 
reflected  that  that  was  the  last  time  he 
should  behold  the  light;  "for,"  said  he,  "I 
am  the  only  one  lelt  in  the  house,  and  con- 
sequently there  cannot  be  any  other  addition 
to  the  list."  And  he  felt  himself  overpowered 
with  wretchedness  and  dread. 

The  day  passed  slowly  and  mournfully. 
Poor  Hansel  endeavoured  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  force  his  mind  into  a  state  of  religious 
resignation,  and,  to  this  end,  brought  forth 
the  great  family  Bible,  and  read  more  of  it  at 
a  stretch  than  he  had  done  since  his  school- 
days. But  the  awful  cry  of  'the  attendants 
upon  the  dead-carts  continually  broke  in 
upon  his  studies  ;  and  his  heart  was  sick 
within  him.  He  could  not  shut  out  the 
thought  that,  within  a  little  while,  he  too 
would  be  lying  among  those  festering 
masses, — a  thing  horrible  to  look  a^ 
perilous  to  approach,  fit  only  to  be  hurried 
away  to  the  revolting  grave-pits.  And  then 
he  speculated  upon  how  soon  it  would  be 
before  his  death  would  be  discovered,  and 
whether  the  authorities  would,  after  a  time, 
break  open  the  doors  and  find  his  rigid  body 
staring  with  unclosed  eyes  upon  the  air.  He 
fought  hard  against  these  reflections  ;  but 
every  moment  was  one  of  intense  watchful- 
ness and  agony,  for  he  could  not  tell  when 
the  first  s3pinptoms  of  disease  would  attack 
him.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  waiting 
in  a  dark  room  for  the  mortal  stab  of  an 
enemy ;  and  he  therefore  held  his  nerves  in 
perpetual  readiness  for  the  shock. 

Not  a  bit  or  drop  passed  his  lips  during 
the  day,  and  towards  evening  he  felt  a  faint- 
nesB  coming  over  him,  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  approach  of  the  fatal  malady.  The 
light  was  rapidly  fading ;  and  as  it  seemed 
horrible  to  him  to  die  in  the  dark,  he  lit  a 
candle  and  sat  down  agaiu  in  his  chair,  wait- 
ing, and  commend'mg  himself  to  God.  A 
deep,  grand  silence  prevailed  within  and 
without  the  house,  and  although  there  w^s 
something  awf^  in  it,  the  poor  silk-mercer 
found  it  very  soothing.  It  was  so  exceedingly^ 
intense,  that  it  seemed  to  have  life  and  con- 
sciousness in  it,  and  to  swell  upwards  like  a 
noble  psalm  in  the  ears  of  eternity.  So  Mark 
sat  listening  to  it,  and  hoping  that  he  might 
die  out  into  that  silence,  as  moths  and  insects 
of  the  summer  cease  in  the  stillness  of  an 
autumn  night. 

At  length  he  was  conscious  of  a  sound 
within  the  silence.  He  listened,  and  heard 
footsteps  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house, 
and  immediately  after  he  was  aware  that 
they  were  descending  the  stairs.  At  this 
he  felt  greatly  troubled ;  for  he  feared  either 
that  the  devil  was  about  to  renew  his  tempta- 
tions, or  that  deatii  was  coming  upon  him  in 
a  visible  shape.  Slowly,  and  with  some  un- 
steadiness, the  steps  came  down  the  stairs, 
and  paused  for  a  moment  before  the  room  in ' 
which  Mark  was  sitting.  The  door  was  then 
opened,  and  a  figure  entered.  ' 


It  was  a  young  man,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  a  cavalier  of  that  time.  His  clothes, 
however,  were  soiled  and  discomposed,  and 
his  face,  though  handsome,  was  flushed  and 
haggard.  His  whole  appearance  was  de- 
bauched and  utteriy  abandoned,  and  he 
came  into  the  room  with  a  reckless  man- 
ner, and  threw  himself  into  a  chair:  Hansel 
stared  at  him  for  a*  moment  in  silence  ; 
then  suddenly  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise : 

"  Mercy  on  me  I "  he  cried ;  "  it  is  my 
wretched  nephew." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  intruder,  in  a  thick  voice, 
''it's  your  jiephew  —  and  you  may  say 
your  wretched  nephew  too,  for  I  have  no 
money." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  see 
you  here,  I  suppose.  You  want,  as  you  call 
it,  to  'borrow  some  of  me.  But  how,  iu 
the  name  of  mischief,  did  you  get  into 
my  house  ?  I  thought  all  the  doors  were- 
bolted." 

"  Why  you  see,  nunks,  I  heard  at  the  next 
house  that  all  your  companions  were  dead  of 
the  Plague,  and  so  I  prevailed  upon  your 
neighbour  to  let  me  over  his  roo^  to  see  if 
there  was  any  littie  cranny  through  which  I 
could  creep,  in  order  to  come  and  see  you. 
And  I  found  a  trap-door  unfastened  ;  so  here 
I  am,  come  over  the  house-top !  Now^ 
that's  kind  and  dutiful,  I  think." 

"  Gilbert^  Gilbert !  you're  a  scoffing  young 
rake.  I  don't  wish  to  be  harsh  with  you ; 
but  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  death,  and  you 
disturb  my  devotions.  I  desire  you  to  leave 
my  house." 

"  Just  about  to  die  !  I  must  say  you  look 
naighty  well  for  a  moribund  ;  but  you  know 
best.  As  for  leaving  the  house,  I'll  do  so 
directly  I've  got  what  I  want-Ahe  key  of 
your  strong-box." 

"Then  you'll  wait  for  ever,  Gilbert;  for 
you  won't  get  it.  You  want  my  money  to 
go  rioting  about  the  town  at  this  dreadful 
season,  and  sink  youi-self  into  all  the  hor- 
rible vioes  that  your  heart  can  yearn  for. 
Why,  you're  drunk  now,  sir." 

"  Drunk !  Of  course.  I'm  always  drunks 
How  else  could  I  keep  myself  alive,  with 
poison  in  the  very  air  I  breathe,  and  people 
dropping  all  round  me,  like  over-ripe  med- 
lars 1  i  soak  myself  in  wine,  and  I  live.  I 
could  fight  tiie  devil  himself  with  a  flask  ot 
Burgundy." 

"And  I,  Gilbert^  can  fight  him  without. 
But  I  will  not  help  you  to  your  favourite 
we{^>on,  because  I  know  you  will  use  it 
against  yourself  and  for  the  devil.  Leave 
the  house ! " 

"  Listen  to  me,  you  grey  sinner  ! "  ex- 
claimed GUbert  Hansel,  starting  up,  and 
drawing  his  rapier.  "  You  told  me  just  now 
that  you  were  on  the  point  of  death  ;  and 
unless  you  instantly  give  me  what  I  want, 
you  never  spoke  a  truer  word,  for  I'll  run  you 
through  the  body.     I  must  have  gold,  that  I 
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may  buy  me  meat  aud  wine,  and  laugh  at 
death.  If  once  I  get  sober,  I  sliall  die  ;  but 
with  the  cheerful  Burgundy  singing  in  my 
brain,  I  would  sit  in  a  dead-pit,  and  defy 
late.  I  must  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
and  dice,  and  make  roaring  love  to  maids, 
wives  and  widows,  and  disport  me  gallantly, 
to  keep  away  this  Phantom  that  walks  up 
and  down.  So,  the  key  of  the  money-chest, 
greybeard,  before  I  di-aw  my  sword  across 
your  throat ! " 

As  old  Hansel  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  should  die,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  this  menace  would  have  had 
very  little  effect  upon  him.  But  there  is 
something  exceedingly  disagreeable  in  hav- 
ing one's  throat  carved  in  cold  blood;  and 
— to  make  use  of  an  Hibernicism — ^it  is 
natural  to  wish  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  if 
only  for  half  an  hour.  So,  after  some  mut- 
tering and  shirking;  Mark  at  length — quick- 
ened in  his  movements  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  rapier — put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
aud  produced  the  required  key.  His  nephew 
received  it  with  a  laugh  of  triumph. 

" One  more  favour  1  requireof  you.  I  want 
the  key  of  your  wine-cellar  as  well." 

"  Wliy  trouble  me  farther  1 "  muttered  the 
old  silk-mercer.  "  I  am  no  wine-bibber  like 
yourself,  thank  Heaven  ! " 

"  The  very  reason  why  there  is  plenty  for 
me  in  your  cellars.  I  know  you  can  produce 
a  good  flask  upon  occasion ;  and  I  mean  to 
taste  the  quality  of  your  wines  before  I  go. 
Come,  give  me  the  key  without  more  ado. — 
Ah,  that's  it !  Thanks  !  See  what  a  civil 
fellow  I  am  as  long  as  you  behave  like  a  duti- 
ful uncle.  Now  will  I  go  and  embalm  me  in 
your  Rhenish,  and  fortify  my  flesh  against 
corruption.  Farewell,  nunks — ^unless  you  will 
come  and  crack  a  bottle  with  me.  You 
won*t  ?  Then  I  leave  you  to  die  at  your 
leisure,  while  I  live  merrily :  I,  drunk  and 
living;  you,  sober  and  carrion.  Farewell,  grey- 
beard !  and  the  devil  seize  the  right  one  ! " 

He  reeled  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and 
went  lumbering  down  the  stairs,  seeming  to 
make  direct  for  the  wine-cellar.  Mark  heard 
him  enter,  and  close  the  door  with  a  loud  jar 
behind  him.  Then  all  was  again  quiet, 
except  at  intervals ;  when  fragments  of  some 
drunken  song  from  below  became  faintly 
distinsruishable. 

"  "V^hat  a  horrible,  abandoned  reprobate  he 
is  ! "  thought  Mark.  "  I  wish  he  had  never 
found  his  way  in.  I  have  lost  my  money,  my 
wine,  and  my  resignation,  all  at  one  blow. 
How  long  the  dreadful  hour  is  in  coming  1 " 

At  length  he  fell  asleep,  quite  worn  out 
with  watcning  and  mental  excitement.  When 
he  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  Looking 
at  the  clock,  and  finding  that  it  was  six,  his 
heait  leaped  within  him,  and  he  could  not 
help  shouting  out  aloud,  "  Hurra  !  By  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  the  Old  Liar's  prophecy 
is  defeated.  I  have  lived  over  the  night." 
And  he  fairly  danced  about  the  room. 


In  a  little  while,  feeling  hungry,  he  set 
about  preparing  himself  some  breakfast,  and 
began  eating  it  with  great  relish.  '*  1  shall 
laugh  at  the  devil's  prophecies  in  future,"  he 
thought.  "  But  I  wonder  what  has  become 
of  that  rascal  nephew  of  mine.  If  he  is 
still  in  the  house,  I  could  almost  shake  hands 
with  him,  I  feel  so  happy.  I  don't  think  it 
was  a  dream  that  he  was  here  last  night. 
Stay ;  I'll  go  seek  him." 

Mark  went  through  several  of  the  empty 
rooms  without  success,  and  at  last  bethought 
him  of  the  wine-cellar.  Thither  he  repaired, 
and  saw  something  lying  on  the  ground,  like 
a  heap  of  clothes. 

"Here  he  is,"  thought  Mark,  "drunk 
and  sleeping  like  a  log,  with  an  empty 
wine-flask  in  his  hand.  Asleep  ?  Merciful 
Heaven  !  he's  dead — ^plague-struck — ^twisted 
and  wrenched  with  pain!  Horrible  !"  And 
Mark  rushed  out  of  the  cellar. 

His  nephew  was  indeed  dead.  The  Pest 
had  overtaken  him  in  the  midst  of  his  boasted 
preservative,  and  had  withered  him  like  a  leaf. 
And  so  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  though 
not  in  the  sense  understood. 

Mark  must  have  been  fated  not  to  die  of 
the  Plague  ;  for,  even  this  last  peril  did  not 
hurt  him.  After  he  had  seen  his  nephew 
buried,  he  went  into  the  country  to  some 
distant  relatives,  and  lived  many  years 
longer.  During  this  time  he  frequently 
related  the  story  of  his  interview  with 
the  Devil — in  which  he  never  ceased  to 
believe  —  and  of  the  death  of  his  wild 
nephew. 

As  for  me,  I  oonfess  that,  to  my  mind,  the 
devil  part  of  the  story  was  a  dream  ;  but  this 
is  only  my  individual  opinion,  and  I  offer  it  as 
nothing  more. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  GIL  BLAS. 

Ik  a  line  with  the  south  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Boulogne,  runs 
a  little  street — the  Street  of  the  Chateau. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  second  house  on  the 
left,  in  passing  up  the  street  from  the  ca- 
thedral, may  observe,  over  its  picturesque 
doorway,  the  outline  of  a  dark  block  of 
marble,  upon  which  is  to  be  read  by  good 
eyes,  an  inscription  in  Boman  capitals  that 
have  lost  much  of  their  distinctness. 
"Here  died  the  Author  of  Gil  Bias,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven."  Le  Sage 
has,  I  believe,  no  other  monument  of  stone, 
and  he  owes  this  to  the  enthusiasm  of  what 
might  be  thought  an  odd  set  of  admirers, 
namely,  ihQ  Boulogne  Agricultural  Society ; 
but  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the 
department  are,  in  fact,  eurolle  I  in  this 
patriotic  association,  and  papers  on  literary 
subjects  are  read,  and  poems  recited,  at  some 
of  its  meetings.  ^^' 

Not  only  stone-masons,  but  ev^*5n  biogra-. 
phers  have  been  too  little  conr^rned  with 
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Monsieur  Alain-B6n6Le  Sage.  He  was  an  only 
son.  His  father  was  a  country  lawyer,  and 
a  rich  man  according  to  provincial  ideas  of 
wealth.  Alain-Een6  was  bom  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Sarzeau, 
a  little  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhuys,  four 
leagues  from  Vannes.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  lost  his  mother.  "When  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  he  lost  his  father.  He 
passed  then  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
uncle,  who  lost  for  him  his  inheritance. 
The  son  of  an  educated  man,  he  received 
liberal  instruction, — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
sent  to  a  school  established  by  the  Jesuits  at 
Vannes, — and  he  was  a  quick  pupil.  Of  his 
life  during  the  first  years  of  orphanhood  no 
record  remains  ;  but  it  was  probably  through 
the  good  offices  of  his  father's  friends  that  he 
obtained  employment  upon  the  collection  of 
the  customs  in  Bretagne.  He  either  aban- 
doned that  employment  or  was  dismissed 
from  it.  The  pure  tone  of  his  character 
makes  it  likely  that  he  forsook  the  calling  as 
offensive  to  the  generosity  of  youth  and  in- 
consistent with  his  nobler  aspirations.  Cer- 
tainly he  left  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
general  character  of  the  class  of  men — farmers 
of  revenue — ^under  whom  he  served,  and  the 
disgust  that  he  felt  towards  them  stuck  by 
him  throughout  his  life. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  Le  Sage  travelled  to  Paris,  mean- 
ing there  to  graduate  at  the  university,  and 
to  find,  if  he  could,  new  means  of  livelihood. 
He  was  a  handsome  and  agreeable  youn? 
fellow,  remarkable  for  his  wit  aud  his  good 
taste  in  literature,  by  which  he  was  not 
without  hope  that  he  might  get  a  living.  He 
won  quickly  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies 
whom  he  met  One  lady  of  quality,  it  is  said, 
made  him  an  offer  of  her  hand  and  fortune ; 
but  he  scorned  selfishness  in  marriage  ;  and, 
having  quietly  fallen  in  love  with  Marie- 
EHsabeth  Hudyard,  a  tradesman's  daughter— 
who  had,  like  himself,  more  treasure  in  the 
heart  than  in  the  pocket — he  made  her  his 
wife  when  he  was  a  few  months  more  than 
twenty-six  years  old. 

Remaining  true  to  literature,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  translate  the  Letters  of  Ariste- 
netes.  His  friend,  Monsieur  Danchet,  being 
made  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres,  pro- 
mised hid  influence  to  get  them  printed  there. 
The  translation  was  accordingly  made,  and 
published,  as  it  appears,  at  Rotterdam.  The 
world,  however,  tcok  but  very  little  notice  of 
it.  Young  Le  Sage  had  obtained  for  himself  a 
status  as  an  advocate  before  the  Court  of 
Parliament,  when  he  married  and  settled  in 
Paris.  Though,  in  want  of  money,  and  apt  at 
making  friends  who  could  have  put  him  on  the 
Toad  to  loaves  and  fishes,  he  had  a  spirit  above 
begging,  and  besieged  no  man  with  solicita- 
tion. Even  while  living  in  discomfort,  he 
I'ehis^  to  sell  his  independence  to  the 
Marstr  I  de  V illeroi :  and  a  little  employment 
that^  a^  u:  a  time,  came  to  him  he  abandoned 


as  soon  as  he  felt  it  possible  to  live  by  de- 
voting himself  wliolly  to  literary  work.  The 
difficult  first  step  in  the  career  of  a  man  of 
letters  was  made  easier  to  Le  Sage  by  tlie  Abb6 
de  Lionne,  a  passionate  admirer  of  Spanish 
literature,  who  taught  Le  Sage  the  language 
out  of  which  his  pleasures  were  derived  ; 
and,  by  presenting  him  with  a  moderate 
annuity,  enabled  him  to  employ  this  ac- 
quisition to  advantage.  Le  Sage  then  com- 
menced in  good  earnest  his  career  of 
authorship,  by  working  on  the  dramatic 
stores  of  Spain,  whereof  few  grains  had 
then  been  scattered  among  readers  north  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Translations,  or  imitations, 
of  some  of  the  best  comedies  of  Lope  de 
Veffa,  Calderon,  and  others,  were  published 
by  nim  or  performed  at  the  Th6dtre  Fran- 
9aiB,  with  Imiited  success.  A  moi*e  favour- 
able reception  did  not  greet  the  appearance 
of  two  small  volumes,  comprising  his  ver- 
sion of  Avellaneda's  continuation  of  Don 
Quixote.  t 

Following,  in  spite  of  discouragement,  the 
course  on  which  he  had  embarked,  he  brought 
out,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seven,  liis 
famous  Diable  Boiteux.  To  what  extent 
Le  Sage  is  indebted,  in  this  production, 
to  Velez,  from  whom,  avowedly,  the  idea  is 
taken,  he  has  himself  stated,  in  his  dedication 
to  the  Spanish  author,  of  the  enlarged  edition 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The 
success  of  the  Diable  Boiteux  was  prodigious. 
So  eager  was  the  demand  for  it,  that,  we  are 
told,  two  young  gallants  of  the  court,  happen- 
ing to  enter  the  publisher's  shop  to  purchase 
copies  when  (of  the  second  edition)  only  one 
remained  on  hand,  were  hardly  prevented 
firom  deciding  the  question  which  of  them 
should  have  it  by  a  dueL  Such  extreme 
popularity  was  owing,  not  to  the  merit  of 
the  work  only,  but  also  to  the  introduction 
into  it  of  many  piquant  anecdotes  and  lively 
satires  upon  living  personages. 

Le  Sage  had  presented  to  the  Th64tre  Fran- 
oais  a  comedy  in  one  act,  with  the  title  of  the 
Presents, — Les  Etrennes — to  be  performed  on 
a  day  of  New  Year's  gifts,  the  first  of  January 
seventeen  hundred  and  six.  It  was  a  work 
begotten  of  his  experience  among  the  farmers 
of  revenue,  and  was  designed,  in  a  spirit  of 
righteous  indignation,  to  inflict  public  chastise- 
ment upon  them  for  their  villanous  extortions. 
The  piece  was  refused.  Le  Sage  was,  however, 
very  much  in  earnest.  He  took  it  back ;  and, 
instead  of  cutting  down  or  mollifying  the 
expression  of  his  scorn,  he  extended  it  into 
a  five-act  comedy,  and  called  it  after  its 
hero,  Turcaret.  This  change  was  very  far 
from  removing  his  difficulties.  The  class 
•attacked  was  powerful,  and  it  resorted  to  all 
possible  expedients  to  escape  a  public  flog- 
ging. But,  while  the  stage  was  denied  to  him, 
Le  Sage  could  nevertheless  secure  a  certain 
degree  of  publicity  and  influential  advocates 
for  his  work  by  r^ing  it  m  some  of  those 
brilliant  Parisian  coteries  the  titled  members 
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of  which  were  by  no  means  backward  inassist- 
ance  to  a  satirist  fighting  against  wealthy 
parvenus  ;  who  were  pre8umi>tuovuB  and  de- 
spicable in  their  eyee.  Le  6age  wrote  oat 
of  a  noble  spirit,  and  fluch  patrons  applauded 
what  he  wrote  out  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  the 
man  of  letters  was  no  -servant  to  their  pride. 
The  Princess  de  Bouillon  appointed  a  day 
for  the  reading  of  Turearet,  and  ooadefloended 
to  permit  the  favoured  author  to  fix  .the  hour 
of  attendance  most  convenient  to  himself.  Le 
Sage  happened  by  a  rare  chance  to  be  engaged, 
ou  the  appointed  day,  as  advocate  in  a  oauee 
before  the  court  of  parliament.  This  businees 
detained  him;  and,  when  he  did  at  last  Teach 
the  Princess's  hotel,  he  found  theariotocratic 
circle  in  a  flutter  of  afiront.  He  related, 
with  much  earnest  apology,  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  His  apology  was  haughtily  received. 
No  reason,  the  Prineees  said,  could  justify 
the  impropriety  of  keeping  auoh  a  dignified 
assembly  so  long  waiting.  **  Madame," 
replied  Le  Sage,  "  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  highnese's  losing  an  hour.  I  will  now 
be  the  means  of  your  regaining  it.*'  With 
a  profound  bow  he  retired.  The  Princess  en- 
deavoured to  detain  him  ;  some  of  the  com- 
pany ran  after  him  to  bring  him  back.  In 
vain :  Le  Sage  never  affain  entered  the  hotel 
of  the  Prineessde  Bouillim. 

Le  Sage^s  manly  feeling  was  shown  about 
the  same  time  in  another  way.  A  hundred 
thousand  francs  were  offered  him  by  the 
farmers  of  revenue  for  the  suppression  of  his 
play.  Poor  as  «he  was,  he  f  scorned  the  bribe. 
The  culprits  redoubled  their  intrigues,  and  it 
required  an  express  order  from  the  Dauphin, 
before  the  actors  of  the  Th^tve  Frangais 
could  be  .persuaded  to  put  Turcaret  upon 
the  stage  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  Yalentine's 
day  seventeen  hundred  and  nine,  its  first 
performance  took  place.;  Le  Sage  being  then 
a  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  GQhe 
success  of  Turcaret  was  perfect;  yet  it  at 
first  enjoyed  a  run  of  only  seven  nights. 
The  extraordinary  cokl,  iwhich  had  kept 
theatres  closed  during  1^  previous  winter 
months,  still  continued  to  be  exeessive  in 
February.  At  the  same  time  tiie  efforts  of 
the  party  satirised  to  stop  the  comedy  in  its 
career,  were  of  course  incessaut  Its  repre- 
sentation was,  however,  subsequently  resumed ; 
and  it  is  to  this  day  astook-iueoe  at  French 
theatres. 

A  second  play,  entitled  the  Tontine^  having 
been  ill-received  bv  the  actors,  the  author 
broke  off  with  them,  renounced  for  ^a 
time  all  connection  with  the  stage,  and 
engaged  in  a  task  honourable  to  his 
friendship.  His  friend  Petis  de  -la  Croix, 
then  employed  upon  his  translation -of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  a  more  expert  pen  than  his  own  in 
preparation  of  the  work  for  press  ;  and  one  or 
two  of  the  best  years  of  Le  Sage-s  life  were 
spent  in  the  revision  of  this  tranfilaiion.  Mean- 
time a  war  of  rival  interests  had  arisen  junoug 


the  comedians,  whidi  opttBsd  the  way  for  ihe 
lucrative  exercise  of  iiis  peculiar  talent, 
the  union  of  pungent  satire  with  the  airy- 
fun  demanded  in  the  lighter  producUone 
of  the  French  stags.  Besides  the  two 
great  Uieatres  of  Paris,  oertain  ^minors" 
were  allowed  to  be  open  daring  two 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  ancient  £aaa  of 
Ssiint-Gennain  and  fiaint^Laurent.  (My 
marionnettes  weve,  at  firtat,  the  perfonaen ; 
and  when,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  troop 
of  children  of  both  seixes,  the  company  of  the 
Th6&tre  FEBn9aiB,  who  had  one  of  two  cdyorcs 
in  the  esdiisive  privilege  of  spefdung  tlie 
native  language  upon  a  dramatic  stage,  <u*- 
dered  the  usurping  diaw  io  be  pulled  rdowu. 
The  Italian  oompany-— wiiioh  ^had  not  long 
before  been  'relieved  firom  the  general  .prohi- 
bition to  use  the  French  tongue,  and  ^oyed 
the  other  half  shave  in  the  monopoly-^madein 
the  year^sixteen^himdred  and  ninety-seven  an 
unfortunate  use  of  their  privilege.  It  an- 
nounced a  comedy  for  representation  under 
the  title  of  The  False  Prude.  The  4M)urt  dis- 
covered in  those  words  a  Hbel  upon  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  banished  the  TtaliaiwAom 
the  country.  The  condnctors  of  the  ipevform- 
ances  of  theiair  affected  then  to  step  into^^ 
vacant  place,  assumed  the  diaraoter  df  the 
Italians*  suceessors,  and  played  fragments  of 
Italisii  £sroes.  These  exhibitions  proved  mU 
tractive,  and  ihe  Fronch  comedians  obtained 
an  order  from  the  judges,  forbidding  their 
rivals  to  represent  any  comedy  wbatsvsr  by 
means  of  dialogue.  The  innovatovs  thermpon 
ahstMned  from  comedies,  «aid  confined  1»eir 
performances  tosin^e  soenes.  llkese  likewise 
were  prohibited.  Taldng  advantage  ef  the 
Uteval^senseof  the  word  '^  dialogue,"  they  had, 
next^  recourse  to  scenes  in  monologue.  At 
first  only  xme  ^actor  i^oke,;and  the  rest  ex- 
pressed themselves  by  signs.  Then  came  an 
improved  form  of  monologue  ;  the  actor  wiio 
haa  spoken  retreated  bdund  the  ^scenes, 
while  the  other,  who  remained,  spoke  in  ids 
turn,  and  in  turn  retreated,  in  order  again  to 
give  place  upon  the  stage  to  the  -first  -Some- 
times the  speaking  was  all  done  ^behiiKi  'the 
soenes  ;  and  sometimes  the  one  actor  who 
six>ke  before  the  public  repeated  aloud  what 
the  others  whispered  to  him.  The  ii^nuify 
of  these  omitci^anoes  to  «lude  the  vexatious 
pursuit  of  the  low,  ^ve  asst  to  the  perform- 
anoes,  and  the  peo^  thronged  to  me  spee- 
ta<desof  therfair. 

The  next  step  of  the  dramatic  wmrriora 
was  to  purchase  from  the  directors  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  to  whom  it  was 
understood  legally  to  belong,  the  privilege  of 
singing.    But^  when  they  attempted  to  make 
use  of  this  privilege,  thev  found  their  theatre 
invaded  by  a  strong  boay  of  the  policy  sent 
by  order  of  the  judges  ;  and,  under  Uie  pr^ 
tection  of  these  authorities  the  carpe^' 
the  Th^tre  Franoais  and  -his  ^assista/'^gl'^' 
oeeded  to  a  second  demolition  of  the  ^  ^'^^^ 
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Thk  work  had  abeady^Mgnn,  when  an  officer 
Blade  his  appearance  with  a  command  firom 
the  court,  bearing  date  the  aame  day,  wbieh 
oremiled  the  iieeree  of  l^e  jndges.  The  pro- 
prietors instantly  set  about  the  repairing  of 
what  little  imiaohief  had  been  done  ;  next 
morning  the  iplay^biils  were  plaoarded  just  as 
usual,  and  in  the  eveniDg  the  house  over- 
flowed. Again,  however,  their  theatre  was 
destroyed,  and  that  completely,  even  to  the 
•burning  of  its  fr^gmsnts  ;  but  again  it  was 
irebuilt. 

To  prevent  ^e  -pecurveBoe  of  tiiese  nunons 
attaclM,  the  aetors  of  the  &ir  at  last  deter- 
joined  to  confine  their  perfecmaBee  to  dumb 
«how.  Among  o^er7>ieoes  muresenttd  in  thk 
jnamifir  was  cokB  caUed  ihe  Qhioks  of  Leda ; 
A  ludiccons  jparody  of  the  Tyndarides  of 
Danchet.  The  company  of  the  Th^&tre 
^FmaiqM  had  by  this  :time  come  to  be  -fami- 
liarly knommiBo  the  fiomans  ;  and  the  aaeoess 
••f  the  Cfhieks  of  .Leda,  as  well  .as  of  many 
similar  pieces,  was  ensured  by  the  exiwfgy 
with  which  -the  iEomans  were  burfeeqiwd 
«Emd  mimicked  hy  thear  oppanents.  Each 
aooble  iiUmian  was  at  onoe  io  be  recognised— 
-not  jonlv  by  earioatitres  of  the  dutfacters  in 
twhich  he  coenlionly  appeared,  but  by  ikse 
imitation  of  his  peculiar  -gestnaes  and  the 
tones  of  his  'voiee.  Jn  omer  toiaoesmplish 
the  last  object  withoot  bsaaking  the;ruleof 
-dnmbnees,  the  comedians  jof  t£d  &ir  pco- 
Bonnoed  in  solemn  tsagic  itones  ^  «ucces- 
•sion  of  lullabies  ^without  «ense  or  meaning, 
but  .  arranged  in  aonoBoas  JJeoEandrtiie 
iinouthfals. 

A  f uEther  imptovement :  i^he  actots  came 
•upon  the  alage  eaeh  iumished  with  a  xoll  of 
bilk,  on  which  twece  printed  in  large  oba- 
icaeten  the  names  of  their  parts,  with .  Hke 
most  neeeasmry  of  the  words  that  they  must 
be  supposed  to  apeak.  On  coming  to  the 
-point  at  which  the  matter  inscribed  on  any 
particular  bill  was  required — the  wh(^  Toil 
having  previGasly  pntin  ofider— he  uniolled 
«nd  c&aplayed  it,  and  then  alipped  it  to  the 
back.  At  first  these  placards  weie  in  prose  ; 
afterwards,  tsonpkts  adapted  to  well>known 
dMra  were  written  on  them.  Theoreheatia 
played  the  :air ;  peraons  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  posted  jn  di&ient  parts  of  the  pit, 
«ang  the  words ;  the  pnUic  itself  suppued 
the  chorus.  By  means  of  a  forfaher  eon- 
tniranee,  the  pexrfermeis  waee  retievedfirom 
.the  inconvenience  of  canning  so  many 
paper  bills:  little  boys,  dressed. as  Oupide, 
were  8U[q)ended  by  machinery  from  the.roof : 
.and,  supporting  the  jolls  ibetween  them, 
unfolded  and  msplayed  ^em  at. the  proper 
times. 

AlthoBffh  Le  Sage,  in  the  prologue  to  Tur- 
xsaret,  had  pointed  senoe  satirieial  strokes 
against^  the  performers  of  the  fair,  he  now 
tit.«pmpathiaed  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
I'efus^ing  about  some  compositions  suited  to 
MarsFir  new  school  of  art — the  opera  of  hand- 
that>  ai 


The  first  pieces  composed  by  him  for  this 
purpose  were  represented  by  means  of  bills, 
and  the  words  were  wholly  sung.  A  few 
sentences  of  prose  were,  by  degrees,  inter- 
spersed among  the  couplets.  At  length, 
their  confidence  increasing  with  their  strength, 
the  two  companies  of  the  fair  ventured  to 
assume  the  title  of  Op^  Oomiqiie.  The 
accession  of  Le  Sage  was  thus  the  means  of 
introducing  consistency,  and  something  of 
the  appearance  and  poUsh  of  art,  into  the 
homely  beginnings  of  the  French  comic 
opera,  or  what  is  now  called  com^die  vaude- 
ville. Neither  the  deplorable  state  of  public 
afiBurs  in  France,  the  higher  interests  of 
other  departments  of  literature  and  art,  nor 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  church,  pre- 
vented the  public  attention  from  being  pro- 
foundly occupied  by  the  prqgress  of  the  war 
between  the  privil^ed  company,  the  regulars, 
and  the  gueriUae  of  the  fair.  IjAw  and  autho- 
rity being  at  every  point  defeated  or  eluded 
by  the  fair  men,  the  belligerents  on  both  sides 
let  law  alone,  and  confined  their  efforts  to  the 
use  of  pun  aiid  satire,  ridicule  and  persona- 
tion. Li  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen,  tha 
Italian  i»>mpany  was  reoalled  and  entered  into 
an  ofiensive  and  delensive  alliance  with  the 
Xh^lre  Fran9ais;  but  the  allied  troupes 
were  worsted.  Parody,  the  chief  weapon  of 
the  fair,  was  too  strongior  prerogative  :  the 
dexterous  pointii^  of  Le  &tge's  pieces  had 
the  effect  of  silencing  ihe  lotteries  of  the 
allies.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  wife  of  the 
Regent,  being  determined  to  witness  the 
jrepresentation  of  the  Princess  of  Cai-isma, 
one  of  Le  Sage's  most  popular  vaudevilles,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  performed  at  the  Palais 
BoyaL  The  Kegent  was  present  at  the  en- 
tertidnoaaent,  and  the  .triumph  of  the  comic 
opera  was  perfect.  The  records  of  the  French 
stage  eofumeBate  one  hundred  and  one 
pieces,  wholly  or  in  part  oomposed  by  Le 
Sage,  and  performed  by  the  companies  of  the 
comic  opera. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  those  kss  worthy 
oocnpatione — which,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  were  the  means  ot  keeping  alive  the 
fire  otpon  Jiis  hearth — Le  Sage  did  not  forget 
the  higher  daims  of  literature.  Of  Oil  Bias 
— 4hat  wo]!ld!s  Tomance-^wo  volumes  were 
.published  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
their  author's  age  then  being  forty-seven ; 
and  a  third  hmus  issued  nine  years  afterwards. 
The  fourth  and  final  volume,  was  delayed 
until^leven  years  after  the  third  had  appeared. 
This  wovk^plaeed  Le  Sage,  at  once  and  for  all 
time,  in  the  rank  of  a  Enrc^pean  classic.  Its 
contemporary  reputation  mayhave.been  owing 
in  a  measure,:to  the  skilfully  interwoven  anec- 
dotes and  aUnsions,  then  more  intensely  re- 
lished, because  better  understood,  than  they 
can  now  be  by  ourselves.  3ut  the  truth  of 
its  lively  pictures  of  human  nature  will  for 
ever  satisfy  the  wits  of  the  experienced,  and 
t^eir  variety  will  never  cease  to  charm  the 
fancies  of  the  young.  The  creator  of  its  class, 
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it  has  been  followed  by  a  thousand  imita- 
tions. 

A  notion  was  long  current,  and  is  perhaps 
not  yet  quite  exploded,  that  Gil  Bins  is  itself 
an  imitation.  Voltaire  asserted  tliat  it  was 
translated  or  stolen  from  the  Spanish  of 
Vincent  Espinel ;  and,  more  recently,  the 
charge  was  repeated,  in  another  form,  by 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  named  Isla.  A  translation 
of  the  work  by  this  person  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
five,  under  the  title  of  Gil  Bias  Kestored  to 
his  Coimtry.  He  asserts  that  Gil  Bias  was 
composed  in  the  Spanish  language,  during 
the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Olivaiez  (sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five),  that  the  work  was 
denounced  to  the  government  as  containing 
dangerous  revelations  regarding  the  secrets  of 
the  court,  and  the  manuscript  seized.  The 
unnamed  author,  escaping  into  France,  there, 
it  is  said,  died,  leaving  a  copy  of  his  manu- 
script, which  he  had  concealed  and  taken  with 
him  ;  this  fell  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage,  and 
was  by  him  enlarged,  and  otherwise  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
adapted  previously  the  work  of  Velez.  This 
Btoiy  refutes  itself,  because  Isla  confirmed  it 
with  the  assertion  that  the  original  MS. 
was  still  in  the  Escurial.  The  Comte  de 
Keuch^teaux,  in  a  dissertation  read  before 
the  French  Academy,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Gil  Bias  published  the  year  following  by 
Didot,  has  answered  both  v  oItaire*s  assertions 
and  the  Spaniard's.  He  proves  that  the  Life  of 
the  Squire  Obregon,  the  work  named  by 
Voltaire,  as  the  original  from  which  Le 
Sage  copied,  bears  no  resemblance  to  Gil 
Bias,  either  in  subject,  form,  or  style.  Pro- 
ceeding then  to  deal  with  Isla,  he  overthrows 
the  Jesuit's  assertion,  by  showing  that  if,  as 
he  pretends,  the  original  work  was  accessible 
in  Spanish,  he  ought  to  have  published  that 
work  with  all  the  evidences  of  its  (authen- 
ticity; instead  of  translating  Gil  Bias  into 
Spanish  out  of  French. 

Le  Sage  published  many  other  works — 
some  original,  others  translations  or  imi- 
tations. Among  the  latter,  besides  those 
already  particularised,  are  Boland  the  Lover, 
from  Boiardo,  and  the  Adventures  of  Guzman 
d'Alfarache,  from  the  Spanish  of  AUeman. 
He  was  the  first  to  naturalise  Alleman's 
amusing  tale  in  France,  though  not  its 
first,  or  even  its  second,  translator  into  the 
language  of  that  country.  His  industry  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  with  his  years.  The 
Bachelor  of  Salamanca  was  his  last  and  his 
own  favourite  fiction ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
literary  life — ^which  did  not  take  place  till 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three — when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  pub- 
lished his  Miscellany  of  sallies  oi  wit  and  the 
most  striking  historic  incidents. 

Le  Sage  was  no  less  fitted  to  shine  in 
society  than  to  excel  in  literature,  but  he 
lived  after  his  marriage  an  exceedingly  do- 


mestic  life.    His  family  consisted  of  three 
sons  and  an  only  daughter.   Two  of  the  sons, 
the  eldest,  B^n6  Andr6,  and  the  youngest 
Fran9ois  Antoine,  occasioned  their  father  no 
little   pain   by  choosing  the  stage  for  their 
profession.     B^n6  Andr6,  whom  he  had  in- 
tended for  the  law,  rose  to  a  high   reputa- 
tion as  an  actor,  under  the  name  of  Mont- 
menil.     His  style  was  the  quiet,  natural,  and 
unaifected.    Fran9ois  Antoine  was  incited  by 
his  brother's  success  to  an  unsuccessful  imi- 
tation.     Le  Sage  had  for  some  time  ceased 
to  admit^  Moutmenil  to  his  presence,  when,  by 
the  pious  management  of  the  second   son, 
Julien  Fran9ois,  w>o  had  gone  into  the  church, 
he  was  persuaded  to  witness,  at  the  Th6&tre 
FrauQais,  the  performance  of  his  ownTurcaret. 
Le  Sage  appreciated   his  son's  talent   and 
forgave  him  for  following  its  bent.    Father 
and  son  had,  both  of  them,  good  hearts,  and 
Montmeuil   effaced  the  remembrance  of  bis 
early  disobedience  by  conduct  the  most  filial 
and  submissive.    He  became  the  old  man's 
pride  and  his  constant  companion ;  a  support 
and  an  honour  to  the  fsonily.    When  his 
duties  at  the  theatre  prevented  Montmenil 
from    passing  his  evenings  at  his  father's 
house,  Le  Sage,  deprived  of  the  chief  delight 
at  home,  was  accustomed  to  adjourn  to  a 
neighbouring  caf6.    He  had,  even  in  youth, 
been  affect^  with  symptoms  of  deafness, 
which  increased  with  his  years,  but  his  natu- 
ral gaiety  was  not  lessened.  His  conversation 
abounding  with  wit,  anecdote,  and  shrewd 
observation,  and  shown  to  the  best  advantage 
by  a  manly  and  various  elocution,  was  heard 
always  with  delight.     The  picture  of  the 
author  of  Gil  Bias,  advanced  in  life,  sur- 
rounded by  a  throng  of  youthful  admirers, 
the   more  distant  mounted  on    chairs  and 
tables,  in  oixier  to  catch  every  word  of  his- 
discourse,  recals  what  we  may  have  heard  of 
our  own  glorious  John  Dryden  at  the  coffee- 
house. 

Montmenil's  death,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  was  a  blow  from  which  Le 
Sage  never  recovered.     Paris  became  insup- 

Sortable,  and  he  retired  with  his  wife  and 
aughter  to  the  house  at  Boulogne,  which 
his  second  son  inhabited  in  quality  of  canoa 
of  the  cathedral.  This  son  (Julien  Francois) 
— remarkable  for  a  strong  personal  reseio- 
blance  to  Montmenil — ^was  an  admirable  man ; 
a  wit,  and  an  admirable  reader.  The  Comte 
de  Tressan,  commandant  of  the  Boulonnais, 
seconded  the  attentions  of  the  family  ;  and 
from  him  we  derive  the  few  surviving  anec- 
dotes of  the  last  years  of  Le  Sage^iLlife. 
They  seem  to  have  passed  heavily  enotl^ 
The  finely-strung  nervous  system  of  Sk 
authorofGil  Bias,  like  that  of  some  other  greaF 
writers,  had  lost  its  tone  from  too  continuecr 
tension.  He  is  said  at  last  to  have  exisi 
only  by  help  of  the  sun.  From  daybi 
until  noon  his  faculties  grew  more  and 
lively.  From  noon  till  evening  they  grj 
left  him.    When  the  sun  had  actually 
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fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  from  which  it 
waa  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rouse  him,  till 
the  morning  brought  the  sun  with  it  again. 


NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  MABY  BARTON. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

It  was  not  merely  that  Margaret  was 
known  to  Mr.  Thornton  to  have  spoken 
falsely,  though  she  imagined  that  for  this 
reason  only  was  she  so  turned  in  his  opinion, 
but  that  this  falsehood  of  hers  bore  a  dis- 
tinct reference  in  his  mind  to  some  other 
lover.  He  could  not  forget  the  fond  and 
earnest  look  that  had  passed  between  her 
and  some  other  man — the  attitude  of  familiar 
confidence,  if  not  of  positive  endearment.  The 
thought  of  this  perpetually  stung  him ;  it 
was  a  picture  before  his  eyes  wherever  he 
went  and  whatever  he  was  doing.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  (and  he  ground  his  teeth  as  he 
remembered  it)  was  the  hour,  dusky  twi- 
light ;  the  place,  so  far  away  from  home  and 
comparatively  unfrequented.  His  nobler 
self  had  said  at  first,  that  all  this  last  might 
be  accidental,  innocent,  justifiable  ;  but  once 
'  allow  her  right  to  love  and  be  beloved  (and 
J  had  he  any  reason  to  deny  her  right?— had 
I  not  her  words  been  severely  explicit  when  she 
I  cast  bis  love  away  from  her  1),  she  might 
, ,    easily  have  been  beguiled  into  a  longer  walk, 

I  on  to  a  later  hour  than  she  had  anticipated. 

I I  But  that  falsehood!  which  showed  a  fatal 
1 1  consciousness  of  something  wrong,  and  to  be 
I    concealed,  which  was  unlike  her.  He  did  her 

that  justice,  though  all  the  time  it  would 

*;    have  been  a  relief  to  believe  her  utterly  un- 

|i    worthy  of  his  esteem.   It  was  this  that  made 

,    the  misery — that  he  passionately  loved  her, 

and  thought  her,  even  with  all  her  faults, 

i     more  lovely  and  more  excellent  than  any 

1|    other  woman ;  yet  he  deemed  her  so  attached 

I     to  some  other  man,  so  led  away  by  her  affec- 

|l    tion  for   him,  as    to  violate    her   truthful 

I     nature.     The  very  falsehood  that  stained  her 

I    was  a  proof  how  blindly  she  loved  another — 

'    this  dark,  slight,  elegant,  handsome  man — 

,    while  he  himself  was  rouch,  and  stern,  and 

strongly  made.    He  lashed  himself  into  an 

agony  of  fierce  jealousy.    He  thought  of  thkt 

look,  that  attitude  I — how  he  would  have 

i    laid  his   life  at   her  feet   for  such  tender 

.    fflances,  such  fond  detention !   He  mocked  at 

I    himself  for  having  valued  the  mechanical 

way  in  which  she  had  protected  him  from 

the  fary  of  the  mob  :  now  he  had  seen  how 

soft  and  bewitching  she  looked  when  with  a 

man  she  really  loved.  He  remembered  point 

by  points  the  sharpness  of  her  words — "  There 

was  not  a  man  in  all  that  crowd  for  whom 

'   she  would  not  have  done  as  much,  far  more 

'  readily  than  for  him."    He  shared  with  the 

''''mob  in  her  desire  of  averting  bloodshed  from 

fKhem.      But   this  man,  thui  hidden    lover, 
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shared  with  nobody  ;  he  had  looks,  words, 
hand -cleavings,  lies,  concealment,  all  to 
himself. 

Ml'.  Thornton  was  conscious  that  he  had 
never  been  so  irritable  as  he  was  now  in  all 
his  life  long  ;  he  felt  inclined  to  give  a  short 
abrupt  answer,  more  like  a  bark  than  a 
speech,  to  every  one  that  asked  him  a 
question ;  and  this  conciousness  hurt  his 
pride  :  he  had  always  piqued  himself  on  his 
self-control,  and  control  himself  he  would. 
So  the  manner  was  subdued  to  a  quiet  delibe- 
ration, but  the  matter  was  even  harder  and 
sterner  than  common.  He  was  more  than  usu- 
ally silent  at  home  ;  employing  his  evenings 
in  a  continual  pace  backwards  and  for- 
wards, which  would  have  annoyed  his  mother 
exceedingly  if  it  had  been  practised  by 
any  one  else ;  and  did  not  tend  to  promote 
any  forbearance  on  her  part  even  to  this 
beloved  son. 

"  Can  you  stop— can  you  sit  down  for  a 
moment?  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  if 
you  would  give  up  that  everlasting  walk,  walk, 
walk." 

He  sat  down  instantly,  on  a  chair  against 
the  wall. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Betsy. 
She  says  she  must  leave  us;  that  her  lover's 
death  has  so  affected  her  spirits  she  can't 
give  her  heart  to  her  work." 

"  Very  well.  I  suppose  other  cooks  are  to 
be  met  with." 

**  That's  so  like  a  man.  It's  not  merely 
the  cooking,  it  is  that  she  knows  all  the  ways 
of  the  house.  Besides,  she  tells  me  some- 
thing about  your  friend  Miss  Hale." 

<<  Miss  Hale  is  no  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Hale 
is  my  friend." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  if  she 
had  been  your  friend,  what  Betsy  says  woiild 
have  annoyed  you." 

**  Let  me  hear  it,"  said  he,  with  the  extreme 
quietness  of  manner  he  had  been  assuming 
for  the  last  few  days. 

"  Betsy  says,  that  the  night  on  which  her 
lover — I  forget  his  name  —  for  she  always 
calls  hun' he'—" 

"  Leonards." 

^  The  night  on  which  Leonards  was  last 
seen  at  the  station — when  he  was  last  seen  on 
duty,  in  ^t — ^Miss  Hale  was  there  walking 
about  with  a  young  man  who  Bessy  believes 
killed  Leonards  by  some  blow  or  push." 

"  Leonards  was  not  killed  by  any  dIow  or 
push." 

**  How  do  you  know  ? " 

^  Because  I  distinctly  put  the  question  to  the 
surgeon  of  the  Infirmary.  He  told  me  there 
was  an  internal  disease  of  lon^  standing, 
caused  by  Leonards'  habit  of  drinking  to 
excess ;  that  the  fact  of  his  becoming  rapidly 
worse  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  settled 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  last  fatal 
attack  was  caused  by  excess  of  drinking,  or 
the  faU." 

"Thefalll    WhatfaUT 
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"  Caoeed  by  the  blow  or  push  of  which 
Betsy  speaks." 

"  Then  there  was  a  blow  or  push  ?  *' 

*' I  believe  80." 

"And  who  did  it?" 

"  As  there  was  no  inquest,  in  con«eqneii«e 
of  the  doetor's  opinion,  I  cannot  tell  you.*' 

<<  But  Miss  Hale  was  there  V* 

No  answer. 

"  And  with  a  yoang  man  1 " 

Still  no  answer.  At  last  he  8«id  :  *^  I  "tell 
jovL  mother,  that  there  was  no  inqueBt— 4io 
inquiry.    No  judicial  inqniiy,  I  mean." 

^  Betsy  says  that  "WocHmeT  (some  man 
ahe  toow«,  who  is  in  a  grocer's  shop  <mt  at 
Ovampton)  can  swear  that  Miss  Hale  was  at 
the  station  at  that  hour,  waUdng  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  young  man." 

'^  I  don't  see  what  we  have  to  do  with  thst 
Miss  Hale  k  at  liberty  to  please  herself." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Thornton,  eagerly. "  It  certainly  signifies  Tery 
little  to  us — not  at  all  to  you,  after  what  has 
passed!  but  I— I  made  a  promise  to  Mrs. 
Hale,  that  I  would  not  allow  her  daughter  to 
go  wrong  without  adrising  and  remonstrating 
with  her.  I  shall  certamly  let  her  know 
my  opinion  of  sudi  conduct." 

^  I  do  not  see  any  haran  in  what  she  did 
that  evening,''  said  Mr.  Thornton,  getting  up, 
and  coming  near  to  his  mother  ;  he  stood  by 
tlie  ohimn^-^pieoe  withlus  face  turned  away 
from  the  room. 

"  You  would  not  have  approred  of  Fanny's 
being  seen  out  after  dark  in  rather  a  lonely 
place,  walkii^  about  wi^  a  young  man.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  taste  which  could  <^oose 
the  time,  when  her  mother  ky  unbuiied,  for 
such  a  promenade.  Should  you  haveiyied 
your  sister  to  have  been  (noticed  by  a  grocer's 
assistant  for  doing  «o  ?  " 

'^  In  the  first  pkce,  as  it  is  notmony  years 
aince  I  myself  -was  a  draper's  assistant,  the 
mere  ciroumstanoe  of  a  groeer'«  assistant 
noticing  any  act  does  not  luter  the  character 
of  the  act  to  leae.  And  in  the  next  ^ace,I  see 
a  great  deal  of  differaaee  between  Miss  Hale 
and  Fanny.  I  can  imagine  that  the  one  may 
have  weighty  reasons,  which  may*«nd  ought 
to  make  her  overloeik  any  seeming  impro- 
priety in  her  conduct.  I-never  knew  Fanny 
have  weighty  reasons  for  anything.  Other 
people  •must  guard  her.  I  believe  Miss  Hale 
is  a  guardian  to  herself." 

"  A  pretty  character  of  your  swfcer,  indeed ! 
Heally,  John,  one  would  have  thought  Miss 
Hale  had  done  enough  to  make  you  cdear- 
«ighted.  She  drew  you  on  to  an  offer  by  a 
bold  display  of  pretended  regard  for  you,—* 
to  play  you  off  against  this  very  young  man, 
I  've  no  doubt.  Her  whole  conduct  is  dear  to 
me  now.  You  believe  he  is  her  lover,  I 
suppose— you  agree  to  that." 

He  turned  round  to  his  mother ;  his  face 
was  very  grey  and  grim.  "  Yes,  mother.  I 
do  believe  he  is  her  lover."  When  he  bad 
spoken  he  turned  round  again;  he  writhed 


himself  about  like  one  hi  bodily  pain.  He 
leant  his  &oe  against  his  hand.  Then  before 
she  could  speak,  be  turned  ^harp  again. 

^  Mother.  He  is  lier  lover,  whoever  he  is ; 
but  she  may  need  help  and  womanly  counsel ; 

-there  may  be  difficulties  or  temptatdons 
which  I  don't  know.  I  fear  there  are.  I 
don't  want  to  know  what  they  are  ;  but  as 
you  have  ever  been  a  good,  ajr,  and  a  tender 
mother  to  me,  go  to  her,  and  gain  her  con- 
fidence, and  tell  her  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
I  know  that  something  is  wrong;  some 
dread  must  be  a  terrible  torture  to  her.^' 

"  For  (Jod's  sake,  John ! "  said  his  mother, 
now  really  shocked,  "what  do  you  mean? 
What  do  you  know?" 

He  did  not  reply  to  her. 

•*John!  I  don't  know  what  I  shacn't 
think  xmless  you  speak.  You  have  no  right 
to  say  what  you  have  done  against  her.*" 

*^  Not  against  ber,  mother !  I  could  not 
speak  agaimst  her.*' 

"  WeB !  you  have  no  right  to  say  what  you 
have  done,  unless  you  say  more.  These 
htdf-expressions  are  what  ruin  a  woman's 
character." 

"Her  character!  Hothoer,  you  do  mot 
da»e — "  he  feced  about,  and  looked  into  her 
face  with  his  ~flammg  ^es.  Then,  drawing 
himself  up  into  determined  composure  and 
dignity,  Ihai  said,  "I  will  not  say  any  more 
than  this,  which  isneitliermoreuor  less  than 
the  simple  truth,  amd  I  am  sure  you  beUeve 
me, — I  harve  good  reason  to  believe  that  ffiw 
Hale  is  in  some  strait  and  difficulty  connected 
with  an  attachment,  which  of  itself,  from  my 
knowledge  of  Miss  Hale's  tjharacter,  is  per- 
fectly innocent  and  right.  What  my  reason 
is,  I  refuse  to  tell.  But  never  let  me  hear 
any  one  say  a  word  against  her,  implying  any 
more  serious  complication  tiian  that  she  now 
needs  the  counsel  df  some  kind  and  ^ntle 
woman.  You  pb-omised  Mrs.  Hale  to  be  thact 
woman!" 

"No!"  said  Mrs.  TRiomton.  *^I  am 
happy  to  say  I  did  not  promise  kindness  and 
gentleness,  for  I  felt  at  the  timethat  it  might 
be  out  of  my  power  to  render  these  to  one 
of  Miss  Hale's  character  and  disposition.  1 
promised  counsel  and  advioe  such  as  T  would 
give  to  my  own  daughter ;  I  shall  speak  to 
her  as  I  would  do  to  Fanny,  if  she  had  cone 

fUivanting  with  a  young  man  in  the  dude 
shall  speak  with  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances I  know,  without  being  influenced 
either  one  way  or  another  by  the  *  strong 
reasons '  which  you  will  not  confide  to  me. 
Then  I  shall  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  and 
done  my  duty." 

"She  will  never  bear  it,"  said  he  pas- 
sionately. 

"  She  will  have  to  bear  it,  if  I  speak  in  h«r 
dead  mother's  name," 

"Well  I  "  said  he,  breaking  away,  '^ don't 
tell  me  any  more  about  it.  I  cannot  endure 
to  think  of  it  It  wiU  be  better  that  you 
should  speak  to  her  any  way,  than  that  she 


should  not  be  spoken  to  at  .aUi — Oh. !  that 
look  of  love  ! "  continued  he,  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  bolted  himself  into  his  own 
private  room.  ^^  And  that  cnraed  lie  ;  whieh 
shoved  some  terrible  shame  in  the  back- 
ground, to  be  kept  £?ein  the  light  in  wbioih 
I  thought  she  lived  perpetnally!  Oh,  Mar- 
garet, Mai;garet!  Mother,  how  yon  have 
torturedme !  Oh !  Mai^garet,  could  joa  sot 
have  loved  me  1  I  am  bat  unoon^  and  hard, 
but  I  would  never  Juive  led  you  into  any 
£ilseh<M)d.for  me." 

The  more  Mrs.  Thornton  lihonght  over 
what  her  son  had  aaid,  in  pleadk^  for. a  mer- 
ciful judgment  for  Mar^^ofei's  indiseretion, 
the  more  bitterly  she  fdt  inclined  towoi'ds 
her.  She  took  a  sayaffe  pleaaure  in  the  idea 
of  "speaking  her  isnsm  "  to  her  in  tiie  guise 
of  fai&lment  of  a  Aaty.  Bfae  enjoyed  tthe 
thought  of  showing  henelf  untouched  by  the 
^glamour,'*  whidi  isheiwafi  mil  aware  Mar- 
garet had  the  power  of  throwing  over  many 
people.  She  snorted  'Boomfully  over  the  pic- 
ture of  the  beanty  of^r  viotim  ;  her  jet  blaok 
hair,  her  clear  smooth  ^akin,  her  ludd  eyes 
would  not  help  to  save  her  one  weed  of  'the 
just  and  stem  xeproaoh  which  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton spent  half  the  sight  in  prepaniDg  to  flier 
mind. 

''Is  Mifls  Hale  withm  1"  She  iknew  she 
was,  for  ahe  had  seen  her  at  the  window,  land 
she  had  her  feet  inside  the  Httle  hall  before 
Martha  had  half  lanswered  her  question. 

Margaret  waa  sitting  alone,  writing  to 
Edith,  and  giving  her  many  ipavticula^  of 
her  mother's  last  days,  it  was  a  softening 
11  employment,. and ^e  had  to  bmsh.away~the 
unV)idden  tears  as  Mrs.  Thornton  was  an- 
nounced. 

She  was  so  eentle^and  laxi3iUke  in  her  mode 

of  reception  that  her  visitco'  was  eomervvhat 

daunted  ;  and  it  become  impossible  to  utter 

the  speeoh,  so  easy  of  arrangement  with  no 

one  to  address  it  to.    Margaaret%  low  rich 

voioe   ivas  softer  than  aiaual;  her  manner 

more  graoious,  because  in  her  heart  ^she  was 

feeling  very  grateful  to  Mvs.  Thornton  for 

the    eourteous  attention  of  her  call.    -She 

exerted  herself  to  Jnd ■  subjects  of  intwest  ior 

conversation ;  .pnaaed  MEortiia,  the  servant 

whom  Mrs.  Thoiiiton  had  found  for  them  ; 

had  asked  Edith  fiEn:  a  little  Oreek  air  about 

which   she  had  spoken  to  Miss  Thornton. 

Mrs.  Thocntan  was  faiiiy  diseomfited.    >Her 

sharp  I>ainascus  blade  seemed  out  of  fdaoe, 

and    useless   among   rose4eaves.    She  was 

ailent  because  ahe  was  trying  to  task  herself 

up  to  her  duty.    At  last  she  stung  herself 

into  its  performance  by  a  suspidon  which,  in 

spite  of  all  probability,  she  allowed  to  cross 

her  mind,  that  all  this  sweetness  was  put  on 

with   a  view  of  propitiating  Mr.  Thornton  ; 

that,  somehow,  the  other   attachment   had 

fallen  through,  and  that  it  suited  Miss  Hale^s 

Surpose   to  recall  her  rejected  lover.    Poor 
lajTOBoret  1  there  was  perhaps  so  mudi  truth 
in   the   suspicion  as  this :  tnat  Mrs.  Thern- 


ton  was  iihe  mother  of  one  whose  regard  she 
valued,  and  feared  to  have  lost ;  and  this 
thought  unconsciously  added  to  her  natural 
desire  of  pleasing  one  who  was  showing  her 
kindness  by  her  visit.  Mrs.  Thornton  stood 
up  to  go,  hut  yet  she  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing m«i!e  to  say.  She  cleared  herthoroat 
and  began : 

*'  Mifls  Hale,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  I 
promised  yoiur  poor  mother  Idiat,  as  far  as  my 
poor  judgnient  -went,  I  would  not  allow  you 
to  act  in  anv  way  wrongly,  or  (^e  softened 
her^speeoh  down  a  little  here)  inadvertently, 
without  remonstrating;  at  least,  wildiout 
offeringadvxoe,  whether  ypu  took  it  or  not." 

Ma^aaret  stood  before  her,  blushing  like 
any  culprit,  with  her  eyes  dilatiog  as  she 
gazed  at  UixB,  l%0mton.  She  thought  "die 
had  come  to  -spedk  to  her  about  the  &lse- 
hood  she  had  /told— *that  Mr.  Thornton  had 
employed  kerto  explain  the  danger  ^e 
had  exposed  herself  to  of  bemg  confuted 
in  full  ooQTt ;  and  although  her  heart 
sank  to  think  he  ^ad  not  rather  chosen 
to  come  himself,  and  upbraid  her,  and  receive 
her  penitence,  and  restore  her  agidn  to 
hia  good  cfptnion,  yet  she  -was  too  much 
himiDled  not  to  bear  any  tblame  on  this 
euk^ect  patiently  and  meeldy. 

Mrs.  Thornton  went  on : 

'*  At  ^rst,  when  I  iieaard  'from  one  of  my 
seitvants,  that  you  had  been  seen  walking 
about  with  a  gentleman  so  far  from  home  as 
the  station,  at  euch  a  time  of  tiie  evening,  I 
ccmld  hardly  believe  it  But  my  son,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  eoaxfirmed  her  story.  It  -was  in* 
discreet,  to  si^  the  least;  many  a  young 
woman  has  lost  her  character  before -now — 

Margaret^s  eyas  'flashed  fire.  This  was  a 
new  idea— this  was  too  insulting.  If  Mrs. 
Thorton  had  spoken  to  her  about  the  lie  she 
Imd  toM,  well  and  good-^she  would  have 
owned  it,  and  humiliated  herself  But  to  in- 
terfere with  her  oonduet-^to  speak  of  her 
oharaoter!  she— (Mrs.  Thornton,  ^  mere 
stranger —  it  was  too  impertinent !  She 
would  not  answer  hex* — not  one  word.  Mrs. 
Thornton  saw  the  hattlenanirit  in  Mai-garefiBi 
eyeSjiand  it  called  up  her  combativeness 
also. 

'^  For  your  motiier's  sake,  I  have  thought 
it  Ts^bA,  to  warn  you  /against  such  iinpro- 
prietiea ;  they -must  degrade  you  in  the  long 
run  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  even  if  in 
fact  they  4o  iK>t  lead  you  <to  positive  harm." 

«Formy  mother's  sake,"  said  Margaret,  in 
a  tearful  *voice,  ^'  I  will  bearmnch';  but  I  omi- 
not  bear  aveiythmg.  "She  never  meant  me 
to  be  exposed  to  inwilt,  I  am  sure." 

<<  Insult,  Miss  fialer' 

''Yes,  madam,*'  said  Margaret  more 
steadily,  *'  it  is  insult  What  do  you  know  of 
me  that  should  lead  you  to  suspect  ■ 
Oh  ! "  said  she,  breaking  down,  and  covering 
her  face  witih  her  hands — ''I  know  now, 
Mr.  Thornton  has  told  you—" 

'<  No,  Miss  Hak,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  her 
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truthfulness  causing  her  to  arrest  the  con- 
fession Margaret  was  on  the  point  of  making, 
though  her  curiosity  was  itching  to  hear  it. 
"  Stop.  Mr.  Thornton  has  told  me  nothing. 
You  do  not  know  my  son.  You  are  not 
worthy  to  know  him.  He  said  this.  Listen, 
young  lady,  that  you  may  understand,  if  you 
can,  what  sort  of  a  man  you  rejected.  This 
Milton  manufacturer,  his  great  tender  heart 
scorned  as  it  was  scorned,  said  to  me  only 
last  night,  '  Qo  to  her.  I  have  good  reason 
to  know  that  she  is  in  some  strait,  arising 
out  of  some  attachment;  and  she  needs 
womanly  counsel'  I  believe  those  were  his 
very  words.  Farther  than  that — beyond 
admitting  the  fact  of  your  being  at  the 
Outwood  station  with  a  gentleman  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-first — he  has  said 
nothing — not  one  word  against  you.  If  he 
has  knowledge  of  anythmg  which  should 
make  you  sob  so,  he  keeps  it  to  himself." 

Margaret's  face  was  still  hidden  in  her 
hands,  the  fingers  of  ^hich  were  wet  with 
tears.  Mrs.  Thornton,  was  a  little  molli- 
fied. 

"Come,  Miss  Hale.  There  may  be  cir- 
cumstances, m  allow,  that,  if  explained,  may 
take  off  from  the  seeming  impropriety." 

Still  no  answer.  Mai^s^et  was  consider- 
ing what  to  say ;  she  wished  to  stand  well 
with  Mrs.  Thornton  ;  and  yet  she  could  not, 
might  not,  give  any  explanation.  Mrs. 
Thornton  grew  impatient. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  break  off  an  acquain- 
tance ;  but  for  Fanny's  sake — as  I  told  my 
son,  if  Fanny  had  done  so  we  should  consider 
it  a  great  disgrace — ^and  Fanny  might  be  led 
away " 

"I  can  give  you  no  explanation,"  said 
Margaret,  in  a  low  voice.  **I  have  done 
wrong,  but  not  in  the  way  you  think  or 
know  about.  I  think  Mr.  Thornton  judges 
me  more  mercifully  than  you  ; " — she  had 
hard  work  to  keep  herself  from  choking 
with  her  tears — "  but,  I  believe,  madam,  you 
mean  to  do  rightly." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton,  drawing 
herself  up ;  '^  I  was  not  aware  that  my 
meaning  was  doubted.  It  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  interfere.  I  was  imwilling  to  con- 
sent to  do  it  when  your  mother  asked  me. 
I  had  not  approved  of  my  son's  attachment 
to  iyou  while  I  only  suspected  it  You  did 
not  appear  to  me  worthy  of  him.  But  when 
you  compromised  yourself  as  you  did  at  the 
time  of  the  riot,  and  exposed  yourself  to  the 
comments  of  servants  and  workpeople,  I  felt 
it  was  no  longer  right  to  set  myself  against 
my  son's  wish  of  proposing  to  you — a  wwh,  by 
the  way,  which  he  had  always  denied  enter- 
taining until  the  day  of  the  riot."  Margaret 
winced,  and  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  long, 
hissing  sound ;  of  which,  however,  Mrs. 
Thornton  took  no  notice.  **  He  came  ;  you 
had  apparently  changed  your  mind.  I  told 
my  son  yesterday,  that  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible, short  as  was  the  interval,  you  might 


have  heard  or  learnt  something  of  this  other 
lover " 

"  What  must  you  think  of  me,  madam  1 " 
asked  Margaret,  throwing  her  head  back 
with  proud  disdain,  till  her  throat  curved 
outwards  like  a  swan's.  "You  can  say 
nothing  more,  Mrs.  Thornton.  I  decline 
every  attempt  to  justify  myself  for  anything. 
You  must  allow  me  to  leave  the  roouL" 

And  she  swept  out  of  it  with  the  noiseless 
grace  of  an  offended  princess.  Mrs.  Thornton  ' 
had  quite  enough  of  natural  humour  to  make 
her  feel  the  ludicrousness  of  the  position  in 
which  she  was  lefL  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  show  herself  out.  She  was  not  par- 
ticularly annoyed  at  Margaret's  way  of  be- 
having. She  did  not  care  enough  for  her  fcr 
that.  She  had  taken  Mrs.  Thornton's  re- 
monstrance to  the  full  as  keenly  to  heai*t  as 
that  lady  expected ;  and  Margaret's  passion 
at  once  mollified  her  visitor  far  more  than 
any  silence  or  reserve  could  have  done.  It 
showed  the  effect  of  her  words.  "  My  young 
lady,"  thought  Mrs.  Thornton,  to  herself; 
"  you've  a  pretty  good  temper  of  your  own. 
If  John  and  you  had  come  together,  he  would 
have  had  to  keep  a  tight  hand  over  you,  to 
make  you  know  your  place.  But  I  don't 
think  you  will  go  a-walkmg  again  with  your 
beau  at  such  an  hour  of  the  day  in  a  hurry. 
You've  too  much  pride  and  spirit  in  you  for 
that.  I  like  to  see  a  girl  fiy  out  at  the  notion 
of  being  talked  about.  It  shows  they're 
neither  giddy,  nor  bold  by  nature.  As  for 
that  girl  she  might  be  bold,  but  she'd  never 
be  giddy.  I'll  do  her  that  justice.  Now  as 
to  Fanny,  she'd  be  giddy,  and  not  bold.  She's 
no  courage  in  her,  poor  thing  ! " 

Mr.  Thornton  was  not  spending  the  morn- 
ing so  sati^ictorily  as  his  mother.  She  at 
any  rate  was  fulfilling  her  determined  pur- 
pose. He  was  trying  to  understand  where 
ne  stood ;  what  damage  the  strike  had  done 
him.  A  good  deal  of  capital  was  locked 
up  in  new  and  expensive  machinery ;  and  he 
had  also  bought  cotton  largely,  wifli  a  view 
to  some  great  orders  which  he  had  in  hand. 
The  strike  had  thrown  him  terribly  behind- 
hand, as  to  the  completion  of  these  orders. 
Even  with  his  own  accustomed  and  skilled 
workpeople,  he  would  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  fulfilling  his  engagements  ;  as  it  was^ 
the  incompetence  of  the  Irish  hands,  who  had 
to  be  trained  to  their  work  at  a  time  requir- 
ing imusual  activity,  was  a  daily  annoyance. 

It  was  not  a  favourable  hour  for  Higgios 
to  make  his  request.  But  he  had  promls&cl 
Margaret  to  do  it  at  any  cost.  So,  thougH 
every  moment  added  to  his  repugnance,  hi9 
pride,  and  his  suUenness  of  temper,  he  stood, 
leaning  against  the  dead  wall,  hour  after 
hour,  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the  other.  ^% 
last  the  latch  was  sharply  lifted,  and  out  canae 
Mr.  Thornton. 

"  I  want  for  to  speak  to  yo,  sir." 

^  Can't  stay  now,  my  man.  I'm  too  late   &s 
itia." 
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"Well,  sir,  I  reckon  I  can  wait  till  yo  come 
back" 

Mr.  Thornton  was  half  way  down  the 
street.  Higgins  sighed.  But  it  was  no  use. 
To  catch  him  in  the  street,  was  his  only 
chance  of  seeing  '*  the  measter  ;  "  if  he  had 
rung  the  lodge  bell,  or  even  gone  up  to  the 
house  to  ask  for  him,  he  would  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  overlooker.  So  he  stood  still 
again,  vouchsafing  no  answer,  but  a  short 
nod  of  recognition,  to  the  few  men  who  knew 
and  spoke  to  him  as  the  crowd  drove  out  of 
the  millyard  at  dinner  time,  and  scowling 
with  all  his  might  At  the  Irish  "  knobsticks^' 
who  had  just  been  imported.  At  last  Mr. 
Thornton  returned. 
"  What !  you  there  still ! " 
"  Ay,  sir.  I  mun  speak  to  yo." 
**Come  in  here,  tnen.  Stay!  we'll  go 
across  the  yard  ;  the  men  are  not  come  back, 
and  we  shall  have  it  to  ourselves.  These  good 
people  I  see  are  at  dinner  ;  '*  said  he,  closing 
the  door  of  the  porter's  lodge. 

He  stopped  to  speak  to  the  overlooker.  The 
latter  said  in  a  low  tone: 

**  I  suppose  you  know,  sir,  that  that  man  is 
Higgins,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union  ;  he 
that  made  that  speech  in  Hurstfield." 

•*No,  I  didn't,'^  said  Mr.  Thornton,  looking 
round  sharply  at  his  follower.  Higgins  was 
known  to  him  by  name  as  a  turbulent  spirit. 
^  Come  along ! "  said  he ;  and  his  tone  was 
rougher  than  before.  "It  is  men  such  as 
this,"  thought  he,  "who  interrapt commerce, 
and  injure  the  very  town  they  live  in  :  mere 
demagogues,  lovers  of  power,  at  whatever  cost 
to  others." 

**  Well,  sir  !  what  do  you  want  with  me  1" 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  facing  round  at  him  as 
soon  as  they  were  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
inilL 

"  My  name  is  Higgins" — 
« I  know  that,"   broke  in  Mr.  Thornton. 
"  What  do  you  want^  Mr.  Higgins  ?    That's 
the  question." 
"  I  want  work." 

"Work  !  You're  a  pretty  chap  to  come 
asking  me  for  work.  You  don't  want  impu- 
dence, that's  very  clear." 

"I've  getten  enemies  and  backbiters,  like 
my  betters  ;  but  I  ne'er  heerd  o'  ony  of  them 
calling  me  o'er-modest,"  said  Higgins.  His 
blood  was  a  little  roused  by  Mr.  Thornton's 
manner,  more  than  by  his  words. 

Mr,  Thornton  saw  a  letter  addressed  to 
himself  on  the  table.  He  took  it  up,  and 
read.it  through.  At  the  end,  he  looked  up 
and  said,  "  What  are  you  waiting  for  1 " 
**  An  answer  to  th'  question  I  axed." 
*'  I  gave  it  you  before.  Don't  waste  any 
more  of  your  time." 

**  Yo  made  a  remark,  sir,  on  my  impu- 
dence :  but  I  were  taught  that  it  was  manners 
to  say  either '  yes '  or  *  no,'  when  I  were  axed  a 
civil  question.  I  should  be  thankfu'  to  yo  if 
yo'd  givB  me, work.  Hamper  will  speat  to 
my  being  a  g9od  hand." 


"  I've  a  notion  you'd  better  not  send  me  to 
Hamper  to  ask  for  a  character,  my^man.  I 
might  hear  more  than  you'd  like." 

**  I'd  take  th'  risk.  Worst  they  could  say 
of  me  is,  that  I  did  what  I  thought  best,  even 
to  my  own  wrong." 

"  You'd  better  go  and  try  them,  then,  and 
see  whether  they'll  give  you  work.  I've 
turned  off  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  my  best 
hands  for  no  other  fault  than  following  you, 
and  such  as  you ;  and  d'ye  think  I'll  take 
you  on  ?  I  might  as  well  put  a  firebrand 
into  the  midst  of  the  cotton-waste." 

Higgins  turned  away ;  then  the  recollection 
of  Boucher  came  over  him,  and  he  faced 
round  with  the  greatest  concession  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  make  : 

**  I'd  promise  yo,  measter,  I'd  not  speak  a 
word  as  could  do  harm,  if  so  be  yo  did  right 
by  us  ;  and  I'd  promise  more ;  I'd  promise 
that  when  I  seed  yo  going  wrong,  and  acting 
unfair,  I'd  speak  to  yo  an  private  first ;  and 
that  would  be  a  fair  warning.  If  yo  and  I 
did  na  agree  in  our  opinion  o'  your  conduct, 
yo  might  turn  me  off  at  an  hour's  notice." 

"Upon  my  word,  you  don't  think  small 
beer  of  yourself !  Hamper  has  had  a  loss  of 
you.  How  came  he  to  let  you  and  your 
wisdom  go  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  parted  wi'  mutual  dissatisfac- 
tion. I  would  not  gi'e  the  pledge  they  were 
asking ;  and  they  ^ould  not  have  me  at  no 
rate.  So  I'm  free  to  make  another  engage- 
ment ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  though  I  should 
na'  say  it,  I'm  a  good  hand,  measter,  and  a 
steady  man — specially  when  I  can  keep  fra 
drink ;  and  that  I  shall  do  now,  if  I  ne'er  did 
afore." 

"  That  you  may  have  more  money  laid  up 
for  another  strike,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  No  !  I'd  be  thankful  if  I  was  free  to  do 
that ;  it's  for  to  keep  th'  widow  and  childer 
of  a  man  who  was  drove  mad  by  them  knob- 
sticks o'  youm ;  put  out  of  hia  place  by  a 
Paddy  that  did  na  know  weft  fra  warp." 

"  Well !  you'd  better  turn  to  something 
else  if  you've  any  such  good  intention  in  your 
head.  I  should  not  advise  you  to  stay  in 
Milton ;  you're  too  well  known  here." 

"  If  it  were  summer,"  said  Higgins,  "  I'd 
take  to  Paddy's  work,  and  go  as  a  nawjr,  or 
haymaking,  or  sumomt^  ana  ne'er  see  Milton 
again.  But  it's  winter,  and  the  childer  will 
clem." 

*  A  pretty  navvy  you'd  make  !  why,  you 
could  not  do  half  a  day's  work  at  digging 
against  an  Irishman." 

"  I'd  only  charge  half-a-day  for  th'  twelve 
hours,  if  I  could  only  do  half-a-day's  work  in 
th'  time.  Yo're  not  knowmg  of  any  place, 
where  they  could  gi*  me  a  trial  away  fra  the 
mills,  if  I'm  such  a  firebrand  ?  I'd  take  any 
wage  they  thought  I  was  worth,  for  the  sake 
of  wiose  childer. 

"  Don't  you  see  what  you  would  be  ? 
You'd  be  a  knobstick.  You'd  be  taking  less 
wages  than  the  other  labourers — all  for  the 


Sake  of  another  man's  children.  Think  how 
jou'd  abuse  any  poor  fellow  who  was  willing 
to  take  what  he  could  get  to  keep  his  own 
children.  Yon  and  your  Union  would  soon 
be  down  upon  hinu  No !  no!  i£  it*8  only 
for  the  recollection  of  the  way  m  whirfiyoo*ve 
used  the  poor  kxxobstioka  b^ore  now,  I  say  No 
to  your  question.  I  will  not  give  you  woik. 
I  won't  soy  I  don't  believe  your  pretest  for 
coming  and  asking  for  work ;  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  It  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not.  It 
is  a  Yery  unlikely  story,  at  aoy  rate.  Let  me 
pass.  I  will  not*  give'  you  work.  Tbere% 
your  answer." 

"  I  hear,  sir.  I  would  mm  ha'  troubled  yo 
but  that  I  were  bid  to  oome,  by  one  as  seemed 
to  think  yo'd  getten  some  soft  place  in  yo'r 
heart  She  were  nustook  and  I  w«re  misled. 
But  I'm  not  the  first  maa.  asi  is  misled  by  a 
woman." 

"  Tell  her  to'  mind  her-  own>  buttneas  the 
next  time,  instead*  of  taking  up  your -time  and 
mine  too.  I  believe  women  are  at  the  bottom 
of  every  plague  in  iMa  world.  Be  off  with 
you." 

"I'm  obkeged  to  yo  for  a?  yo'r  kindness, 
meastor,  and  moat,  of  a'  for  yo'r  dvii  way  o' 
saying  gDodf«bye." 

Mr.  Thornton  did  not  deign  a  repiy.  But 
looking  out  of  the  window  a  minute  after 
he  was  struck  with  the  lean  bent  figure 
going  out  of  the  yard ;  the  heairy  walk 
was  in  strange  ocmtnast  with  the  resolute 
clear  determination  of  the.  man'  to  speak  to 
him.    He  oroesed  to  the  porter'e  lodge : 

''How  long  has  that  man  Higgins  been 
watting  to.  speak  to  -  me  1 " 

"He  was  outside  the  gate  before  eight 
o'dook^  fflr.  I  Uunk  he's  been  these,  ever 
since." 

"Anditi»now— 1" 

"^Just  one,  sir;" 

"five  houBs^"  thought  Mk  Thornton; 
''it's  a  long  time  for-  a  man  to  wait,  doing 
nothing  but  fiost  hoping  and  than  fearing." 

Marqaket  shut  herself  up  in-  her  crmi 
room  after  she  had  quitted  Man*  Thornton. 
She  began  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
in  her  old  habitual  vmy  of  showing  agitation. ; 
but  then,  remembering  that  in  that  slightly^ 
built  house  every  step  was  heard  from*  one 
room  to  another,  she  sate  down  until,  she 
heard  Mrs.  Thornton  go  safely  out.  o£  the 
house.  Sttie  fbrced  herself  to  recollect  all 
the  conversation  that  had  passed  between 
them  ;  spee<^  by  ^)eech  she-  compelled  her 
memory  to  go  through-  with  it.  At  the  end 
she  rose  up,  and  said  to  herself,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone : 

"  At  any  ratCj  her  words*  do  not  touch  me ; 
they  fiiU  c^  from,  me ;  for  I  am  innocent,  of 
all  the  motives  she  attributes  to  me.  But 
still  it  is.  hard  to  think  that  any  on8«-~any 
woman^-ean  believe  all  this  of  anotiier  so 
easily.     It  ia  hard  and  sad.     Whore  I  hav^i 


done  wronr,  i^e  does  not  accuse  me — she 
does  not  know.  He  never  told  her :  I 
might  have  known  he  would  not !  " 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  as  if  she  took 
pride  in  any  delicacy  of  feeiing  which  Mr. 
ThomtoU'  had  shown.^  Then,  as  a  new 
thought  came-  across  her,  she  pressed  her 
hancb  tightly  together': 

"He,  too,  must  t^Uie  poor  Frederick  for 
some  lover."  (Sfae  blushed  as  the  word 
passed  through  her  mind.)  "I  see  it  now. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  Iniows  of  my  false- 
hood, but  he   DeHeves  that  some  one   else 

cares  for  me  ;  and  that  I Oh  dear  l^oh 

dear!  What  shall  I  do?  Whatdolmean? 
Why  do  I  care  what  he  thinks,  beyond  the 
mere  loss  of  his  ^ood  opinion  as  regards  my 
telling  the  truui  or  not?  I  cannot  tell 
But  1  am  very  miserable!  Oh,  how  un- 
happy this  last  year  hmi  been !  I  have 
passed  out  of  childhood  into  old  age.  I  have 
had  no  youth*-^o  womas^ood  ;  the  hopes  of 
womanhood  have' closed'  fbr  me-^or  1  shall 
never  marry;  and  I  aartioipate  cares  and 
sorrows  just  as  if  I  were*  an  old  womi^  and 
with  the  same  fearM  spirit.  I  am  -weaxy  of 
this  continual  call  upon  me  >  for  strength.  I 
could  bear  up  fbr  papa ;  because  tlutt  i&  a 
natural,  pious  duly.  And  I  think  I  could 
bear  up  against«-«t  anyrate,  I  could  hove 
the  energy  to  resent,  Mrs.  Thornton's  uinuBt^ 
impertinent  suepioions.  But  it  is  hard  to 
feel  how  completely  he  must  misunderstand 
me.  What  has-  happened  to  make  me  so 
morbid  tonii^  ?  I  oo  not  know.  I  only 
know-  I  cannot  help  it^  I  must  give  w»y 
sometimes.  No,  I  will  not  though,"  said 
she,  springing  to  her  feett  "I  wSl  not — I 
will  not  think  of  myself  and  my  own  portion. 
I  won*t  Mcamine  into  my  own  feelingSi;  It 
would  be  of  no  use  now.  Some  time,  if  I 
live  to  be  an  old  woman,.  I  may  sit  over  the 
fire,  and,  looking  into  the  eml>erB^  see  the 
life'  that  might  have  been*'' 

All  this  time  she  was  hastily  potting  on 
her  things  to  go  out,  only  stopping  from  time 
to  time  to  wipe  her  eyes,  with  an  impatience 
of  gesture  at  the  teaos  that  would  oome,  in 
spite  of  all  her  bravery. 

"  I  dare  say,  there's  many  a^  woman  mnkes 
as  sad  a  mistake  aS'  I  have  done,  and  only 
finds  it  out  too  late;  And  how  proudly  and' 
impertinently  I  spoke  to  him  that  day !  Bnt^ 
I  did  not  know  tnen.  It  has  come  upon  m# 
little  by  little,  and  I  den't  know  where  it 
beffan.  Now  I  won't  give  way,  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  behave  in  Uie  same  'way  to  him 
with  this  miserable  oonsoiousoesB  upon  me  ; 
but  I  will  be  very  calm  and  "very  quiet,  and 
say  very  little.  But,  to  be  sure,  I  may  not  see 
him ;  he  keeps  out  of  our-  -way  evidently* 
That  would  be  worse  than  alL  And  yet  no 
wonder  he  avoids  me,  betieving  what  h^ 
must  about  me." 

She  went  out^  going  rapidly  towards  the 
country,  and  trying  to  drown  reflectian  by- 
swiftness  of  motion. 


As  she  stood  on  the  doo]>4tep,  on  her 
return,  her  father  came  up  : 

"  Good  girl !  "  said  he.  "  You've  been  to 
Mis,  Boucher's.  I  was  just  meaning  to  go 
there,  if  I  had  time,  before  dinner." 

*'•  No,  papa  ;  I  have  not/'  said  Margaret, 
reddening.  "I  never  thought  about  her. 
But  I  will  go  directly  after  dinner ;  I  will 
go  while  you  are  taking  your  nap." 

Accordingly  Margaret  went.  Mr8.Boueher 
was  very  m  ; .  reaUy  ill — ^not  mwrely  ailing. 
The  kind  and  sensible-  neighbour,  who  httd 
come  in  th&  other  day,  seemed  to  have  taken 
charge  of  everything.  Some  of  the  children 
were  gone  to  the  neighbours.  Mary  Higgius 
had  come  for  the  thi*ee  youngest  at  dinner 
time  ;  and  since  then  Nicholas  had  gone  for 
the  doctor.  He  had  not  come  as  yet ;  Mr& 
Boucher  was  dying ;  and  there  waa  noting 
to  do  but  to  wait.^  Margarat  thought  that 
she  should  like  to  know  his  c^nion,  and  that 
she  coidd  not  do  better  than,  go  and  see  the 
Blgginses  in  the  meantime,  bhe  might  then 
possibly  hear  if  Nicholas  hxul.  been,  able  to 
make  his  appUcatlon^to  Mr.  Thornton. 

She  found  Nicholas  busily  engaged  in 
making  a  penny  spin  on  the  oresser,  for  the 
amusement  of  three  little  children  who  were 
dinging,  to  him  in  a  fearless  manner,  He^  as 
well  >  as  they,  was  smiling  at  a  good  long 
spin  ;  and  Margaret  thou^it  that  the  happy 
look  of  interest  iu  his  occupation  was  a  good 
sign.  When  the  penny  stopped  spinning, 
"  iile  Johnnie  "  began  to  cry. 

*^  Come  to  me,"  said  Margaret,  taking  him 
off  the  dresser,  and  holding  him  inher  arms ; 
she  held  her  watch  to  his  ear,  whUe  she 
asked  Nicholxis  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Thornton. 
I  The  look  on  his  face  changed  instantly. 
I  "  Ay  ! "  said  he.  "  I've  seen  and  heerd 
I     too  much  on  him." 

I  '^He  refused  you,  then?"  said  Margaret, 

'     sorrowfully. 

**  To  be  sure.  I  knew  he'd  do  it  all  along. 
It*s  no  good  expecting  marcy  at  th&  hands  o' 
them  measters.  Yo're  a  stranger  and.  a  fo 
rei^^r,  aud  are  not  likely  to  know  their 
uvsLys  ;  but  I  knowed  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  asked  you.  Was  he  angry  ? 
TT^  did  not  speak  to  you  as  Hamper  did, 
did  he?" 

**  He  wei'en't  o'er-civil ! "    said  Nicholas, 

spinning  the  penny  again^  as  much  for  his 

o^vnx  amusement,  as  for  that  of  the  children. 

**  I^*jver  yo  fret,  I'm  only  where  I  was.    Pll 

QO^  on  tramp  to-morrow.    I  gave  him  as  good 

aa    X   got.    I  telled  him  I'd  not  that  good 

.opiolou  on  him  that  I'd  ha'  come  a  second 

time  of  mysel ;    but  yo'd  advised  me  for  to 

coxxije,  and.  I  were  beholden  to  yo." 

*^  You  told  him  I  sent  you  ?  ^' 

*^  X  dunno  if  I  ca'd  yo  by  your  name.    I 

^tu.no^^  think  I  did.    L  said,  a  woman,  who 

Jcxiew  no  better  had  advised  me  for  to  come 

£ixul     see  if  there  was  a  soft  place  in  his 

lieajrt." 

**  ^A-nd  he — ?"  asked  Margaret. 


"  Said  I  were  to  tell  yo  to  mind  yo'r  own 
businesSf  Thafs  the  longest  spin  yet,  my 
ladsi  And  them's  civil  words  to  what  he 
used  to  me.  But.  ne'er  mind.  We're  but 
where  we  was  ;  and  I'll  break  stc^ies  on  th' 
road  afore  I  let  these  little  una  clem." 

Margaret  put  the  struggling.  Johnnie  out 
of  her  arms,  back  into  his  former  place  on  the 
dresser. 

"I  am  serry  I  asked  you  to  go  to  Mr. 
Thornton's.    I  am  disappointed  in  him." 

There  was  a  slight  noise  behind  her.  Both 
she  and  Nicholas  turned  round  at  the  same 
moment,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Thornton,  with 
a  look  of  displeased  surprise  upon  his  face. 
Obeying  her  swift  impidse,  Margaret  passed 
out  before  him,  saying  not  a  word,  ouly 
bowins  low  to  hide  the  sudden  paleness  that 
she  felt  had  come  over  her  face.  He  bent 
equally  low  in  return,  and  then  closed  the 
door  after  her.  As  she  hurried  to  Mrs^ 
Boucher's  she  heard  th&.  clang,  and  it  seemed 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  mortification. 
He  too  was  annoyed  to  find  her  there.  He 
had  tenderness  in  his  heart — *^  a  soft  place," 
as  Nicholas  Higgins  called  it;  but  he  had 
some  pride  in  concealing  it ;  he*  kept  it  very 
sacred  and  safe,  and  was  jealous  of  every  cir- 
cumstance that  tiied  to  gain  admission.  But 
if  he  dreaded  exposure  of  his-  tenderness,  he 
was  equally  desirous  that  all  men  should 
recognise  his  justice  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  unjust^  in  giving  so  scornful  a  hearing 
to  any  one  who  had  waited  with  humble 
patience  for  five  hours  to  speak  to  him.  That 
the  man  had  spoken  saucily  to  him- when  he 
had  the  opportunity,  was  nothing  to  Mr. 
Thornton.  He  rather  liked  him  for  it ;  and 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  irritability  of 
temper  at  the  time,  which  probably  made 
them  both  quits.  It  was  the  five  hours  of 
waiting  that  struck  Mr.  Thornton.  He  had 
not  five  hours  to  spare  himself ;  but  one  hour 
— two  hourS)  of  his  haid:  penetrating  intel- 
lectual, as  v^ll  as  bodily  labour,  did  ne  give 
up  to  going  about  collecting  evidence  as  to 
the  trnth  of  Higgins^'S  story,  the  nature 
of  his  character,  the  tenor  of  his  life.  He 
tiied  not  to  be,  but  was  convinced  t^at 
all  that  Higgins  had  said  was  true.  And 
then  the  conviction  went  in  as  if  by  some 
spell,,  and  touched  the  latent  tenderness  of 
his'  heart ;  the  patience  of  the  man,  the 
simple  generosity  of  the  motive  (for  he  had 
learnt  about  the  quarrel  between  Boucher 
and  Higgins),  ma!ae  him  foiget  entirely 
the  mere  reasonings  of  justice,  and  overleaj> 
them  by  a  diviner  instinct  He  came  to  teU 
Higgins  ho  would  give  him  work  ;  and  he 
was  more  annoyed  to  find  Margaret  there 
than  by  hearing  her  last  words  ;  for  then  he 
understood  that  she  was  the  woman. who  had 
urged  Higgins  to  come  to  him ;  and  he 
dreaded  the  admission  of  any  thought  of  her 
as  a  motive  to  what  he  was  doing  solely 
because  it  was  right. 

*'  So  that  was  the  lady  you  spoke  of  as  a 
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woman?"  said  ho  indignantly  to  Higgins. 
"  You  might  have  told  me  who  she  was. 

"  And  then  maybe  yo'd  ha'  spoken  of  her 
more  civil  than  yo  did  ;  yo'd  getten  a  mother 
who  might  ha'  kept  yo'r  tongue  in  check 
when  yo  were  talking  o'  women  being  at  the 
root  of  all  the  plagues." 

"  Of  course  you  told  that  to  Miss  Hale  ?" 

"  In  coorse  I  did.  Leastways,  I  reckon  I 
did.  I  telled  her  she  weren't  to  meddle 
again  in  aught  that  concerned  yo." 

"  Whose  children  are  those — ^yours  ? "  Mr. 
Thornton  had  a  pretty  good  notion  whose 
they  were  from  what  he  had  heard  ;  but  he 
felt  awkward  in  turning  the  conversation 
round  from  this  unpromising  beginning. 

**  They're  not  mine,  and  they  are  mine." 

"  They  are  the  children  you  spoke  of  to  me 
this  morning  1 " 

"When  yo  said,"  replied  Higgins,  turning 
round  with  ill-smothered  fierceness,  "that  my 
story  might  be  true  or  might  not,  but  it  were 
a  very  unlikely  one.  Measter,  I've  not 
forgetten." 

Mr.  Thornton  was  silent  for*  a  moment; 
then  he  said :  "  No  more  have  I.  I  remem- 
ber what  I  said.  I  spoke  to  you  about 
those  children  as  I  had  no  business  to  do.  I 
did*  not  believe  you.  I  could  not  have  taken 
care  of  another  man's  children  myself,  if  he 
had  acted  towards  me  as  I  hear  Boucher  did 
towards  yon.  But  I  know  now  that  you 
spoke  truth.    I  beg  your  pardon." 

Higgins  did  not  turn  round,  or  immediately 
respond  to  this.  But  when  he  did  speak,  it 
was  in  a  softened  tone,  although  the  words 
were  gruff  enough. 

"  Yo've  no  business  to  go  prying  into  what 
happened  between  Boucher  and  me.  He's 
dead,  and  I'm  sorry.    That's  enough." 

"  So  it  is.  Will  you  take  work  with  me  1 
That's  what  I  came  to  ask." 

Higgins's  obstinacy  wavered,  recovered 
strength,  and  stood  firm.  He  would  not  speak. 
l^Ir.  Thornton  would  not  ask  again.  Higgins's 
eye  fell  on  the  children. 

"  Yo've  called  me  impudent,  and  a  liar,  and 
a  mischief-maker,  and  yo  might  ha'  said  wi' 
some  truth,  as  I  were  now  and  then  given  to 
drink.  An'  I  ha'  called  you  a  tyrant  an'  an 
oud  buU-dog,  and  a  hard  cruel  master ;  that's 
where  it  stiuids.  But  for  tli'  childer.  Measter 
do  yo  think  we  can  e'er  get  on  together  ? " 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Thornton,  half-lauching, 
"  it  was  not  my  proposal  that  we  should  go 
together.  But  there's  one  comfort,  on  your 
own  showing.  We  neither  of  us  can  think 
much  worse  of  the  other  than  we  do 
now." 

"That's  true,"  said  Higgins,  reflectively. 
"I've  been  thinking  ever  sin'  I  saw  you, 
what  a  marcv  it  were  yo  did  na  take  me  on, 
for  that  I  ne  er  saw  a  man  whom  I  could  less 
abide.  But  that's  maybe  been  a  hasty  judg- 
ment ;  and  work's  work  to  such  as  me.  So, 
measter,  1*11  come  ;  and  what's  more  I  thank 
yo:  and  that's  a  deal  fra'  m^,"  said  he,  more 


frankly,  suddenly  turning  round,  and  facing 
Mr.  Thornton  fully  for  the  first  time. 

"  And  this  is  a  deal  from  me,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  giving  Higgins's  hand  a  good  grip. 
"  Now  mind  you  come  sharp  to  your  time," 
continued  he,  resuming  the  master.  "I'll 
have  no  laggards  at  my  mill.  What  fines  we 
have  we  keep  pretty  sharply.  And  the  first 
time  I  catch  you  making  mischief,  off  you  go. 
So  now  you  know  where  you  are." 

"  Yo  spoke  of  my  wisdom  this  morning.  I 
reckon  I  may  bring  it  wi'  me ;  or  would  yo 
rather  have  me  'bout  my  brains  ?  " 

"  'Bout  your  brains,  if  you  use  them  for 
meddling  with  my  business;  with  your 
brains,  if  you  can  keep  them  to  your  own." 

"  I  shall  need  a  aeal  o'  brains  to  settle 
where  my  business  ends  and  yo'rs  begins." 

"Your  business  has  not  begun  yet,  and 
mine  stands  still  for  me.  So  good  afternoon." 

Just  before  Mr.  Thornton  came  up  to  Mrs. 
Boucher's  door,  Margaret  came  out  of  it. 
She  did  not  see  him  ;  and  he  followed  her 
for  several  yards,  admiring  her  light  and  easy 
walk,  and  her  tall  and  graceful  figure.  But 
suddenly  this  simple  emotion  oi  pleasure 
was  tainted,  poisoned  by  jealousy.  He  wished 
to  overtake  ner,  and  speak  to  her,  to  see 
how  she  would  receive  him,  now  she  must 
know  that  he  was  aware  of  some  other  at- 
tachment. He  wished  too,  but  of  this  wish 
he  was  rather  ashamed,  that  she  should  know 
that  he  had  justified  her  wisdom  in  sending 
Higgins  to  him  to  ask  for  work,  and  had  re- 
pented him  of  his  morning's  decision.  He 
came  up  to  her.    She  started. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  Miss  Hale,  that  you 
were  rather  premature  in  expressing  your 
disappointment.     I  have  taken  Higgins  on." 

"  1  am  dad  of  it,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"  He  tells  me  he  repeated  to  you  what  I 
said  this  morning  about — ."  Mr.  Thornton 
hesitated.    Margaret  took  it  up  : 

"  About  women  not  meddling.  Yon  had 
a  perfect  right  to  express  your  opinion, 
which  was  a  very  correct  one,  I  have  no 
doubt.  But  "  she  went  on  a  little  more 
eagerly,  "  Higgins  did  not  quite  tell  you  the 
exact  truth."  The  word  "  truth,"  reminded 
her  of  her  own  untruth,  and  she  stopped  short, 
feeling  exceedingly  uncomfortaole.  Mr. 
Thornton  at  first  was  puzzled  to  account  for 
her  silence ;  and  then  ne  remembered  the  lie 
she  had  told,  and  all  that  was  foregone. 
"The  exact  truth!"  said  he.  "Very  few 
people  do  speak  the  exact  truth.  I  have 
given  up  hoping  for  it.  Miss  Hale,  have  you 
no  explanation  to  give  me  ?  You  must  per- 
ceive what  I  cannot  but  think." 

Margaret  was  silent  She  was  wondering 
if  an  explanation  of  any  kind  would  be  con- 
sistent with  her  loyalty  to  Frederick. 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  "I  will  ask  no  farther.  I 
may  be  putting  temptation  in  your  way.  At 
present,  oelieve  me,  your  secret  is  safe  with 
me.  But  you  run  great  risks,  allow  me  to 
say,  in  being  so  indiscreet.    I  am  now  onlj 
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speaking  as  a  friend  of  your  father^s  :  if  I  { 
had  any  other  thought  or  hope,  of  course  , 
that  is  at  on  end.  I  am  quite  disinterested.** 
*^I  am  aware  of  that,*'  s&id  Margaret, 
forcing  herself  to  speak  in  an  indifferent  care- 
less way.  **  I  am  aware  of  what  I  must  appear 
to  YOU,  but  the  secret  is  another  person *s, 
and  I  cannot  explain  it  without  doing  him 
haiui.** 

'^  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  pry  into 
the  gentleman's  secrets,**  he  said,  with  grow- 
ing anger.  **  My  own  interest  in  you  is — 
simply  that  of  a  friend.  You  may  not  be- 
lieve me,  Miss  Hale,  but  it  is — in  spite  of  the 
persecution  I*m  afraid  I  threatened  you  with 
at  one  time — but  that  is  all  given  up;  all 
passed  away.  You  believe  mo,  Miss  Male  1** 
*'  Yes,'*  said  Margaret,  quietly  and  sadly. 
"  Then,  really,  I  don't  see  any  occasion  for 
us  to  go  on  walking  together.  I  thought, 
perhaps  you  might  have  had  something  to  say, 
but  I  see  we  are  nothing  to  each  other,  if 
you're  quite  convinced  that  any  foolish  passion 
on  my  part  is  entirely  over,  I  will  wish  you 
good  afternoon.**  He  walked  off  very  hastily. 
'*  What  can  he  mean  ? "  thought  Margaret 
— *'  what  could  he  mean  by  sneaking  so,  as  if 
I  were  always  thinking  that  he  cared  for  me, 
when  I  know  he  does  not ;  he  cannot.  His 
mother  will  have  said  all  those  cruel  things 
about  me  to  him.  But  I  won*t  care  for  him. 
I  surely  am  mistress  enough  of  myself  to 
control  this  wild,  strange,  miserable  feeling, 
which  tempted  me  even  to  betray  my  own 
dear  Frederick,  so  that  I  might  but  regain 
his  good  opinion  ;  the  good  opinion  of  a  man 
who  takes  such  pains  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
nothing  to  him.  Come !  poor  little  heart ! 
be  cheery  and  brave.  We^l  be  a  great  deal 
to  one  another  if  we  are  thrown  off  and  left 
desolate." 

Her  father  was  almost  8tai*tled  by   her 
merriment  this  morning.    She  talked  inces- 
santly, and  forced  her  natural  humour  to  an 
unusual  pitch ;  and  if  there  was  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  in  much  of  what  she  said  ;  if  her 
accounts  of  the  old  Harley  Street  set  were 
a  little  sarcastic,  her  father  could  not  bear  to 
check  her,  as  he  would  have  done  at  another 
time — for  he  was  glad  to  see  her  shake  off  her 
carea.     In  the  middle  of  the  evening  she  was 
called  down  to  speak  to  Mai'y  Higgins  ;  and 
-when    she  came  back,    Mr.  Hale  imagined 
that  he   saw  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheeks. 
But  that  could  not  be,  for  she  brought  good 
iiews — that  Higgins  had  ^ot  .work  at  Mr. 
Thornton's  mill    Her  spirits  were  damped 
at  any  rate,  and  she  found  it  very  diflScult  to 
go  on  t;ilkiug  at  all,  much  more  in  the  wild 
way    that  she  had  done.     For  some  days 
her     spirits    varied    strangely ;     and    her 
father    was  beginulDfi;  to  be  anxious  about 
her,    when  news  arrived  from  one  or  two 
quarters    that  promised    some  change    and 
variety  for  her.    Mr.  Hale  received  a  letter 
from   Mr.   Bell,    in  which    that    gentleman 
Tolunteered  a  visit  to  them ;  and  Mr.  Hale 


imagined  that  the  promised  society  of  his  old 
Oxford  friend  would  give  as  a^eeable  a  turn 
to  Margaret's  ideas  as  it  did  to  his  own. 
Margaret  tried  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
pleased  her  father  ;  but  she  was  too  languid 
to  care  about  any  Mr.  Bell,  even  though  he 
were  twenty  times  her  godfather.  She  was 
more  roused  by  a  letter  from  Edith,  full  of 
sympathy  about  her  aunt's  death  ;  full  of 
details  about  hei-self,  her  husband,  and  child; 
and  at  the  end  saying,  that  as  the  climate  did 
not  suit  the  baby,  and  as  Mrs.  Shaw  was 
talking  of  .returning  to  England,  she  thought 
it  probable  that  Captain  I^nnox  might  sell 
out,  and  that  they  might  all  go  and  live  again 
in  the  old  Harley  Street  house  ;  which,  how- 
ever, would  seem  very  incomplete  without 
Margaret.  Margaret  yearned  after  that  old 
house,  and  the  placid  tranquillity  of  that  old 
well-ordered  monotonous  Ufe.  She  had  felt 
it  occasionally  tiresome  while  it  lasted ;  but 
since  then  she  had  been  buffeted  about,  and 
felt  so  exhausted  by  this  recent  struggle  with 
herself  that  she  thought  that  even  stagnation 
would  be  a  rest  and  a  refreshment.  So  she 
began  to  look  towards  a  long  visit  to  the 
Lennoxes  on  their  return  to  England  as  to  a 
point — no,  not  of  hope — but  of  leisure,  in 
which  she  could  regain  her  power  and  com- 
mand over  herself.  At  present  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  all  subjects  tended  towards  Mr. 
Thornton;  as  if  she  could  not  forget  him 
with  all  her  endeavours.  If  she  went  to  see 
the  Higgiuses,  she  heard  of  Mm  there ;  her 
father  mid  resumed  their  readings  together, 
and  quoted  his  opinions  perpetually  ;  even 
Mr.  Bell's  visit  brought  his  tenant*s  name 
upon  the  tapis ;  for  he  wrote  word  that  he 
believed  he  must  be  occupied  some  great 
part  of  his  time  with  Mr.  Thornton,  as  a  new 
lease  was  iu  preparation,  and  the  terms  of  it 
must  be  agreed  upon. 


A  MAIL-PACKET  TOWN, 

All  the  world  knows  that  Southampton, 
situated  about  midway  in  the  British  Channel, 
offers  a  convenient  and  safe  liarbour  for  vessels 
of  all  kinds.  All  the  world  ought  to  know  it, 
for  the  fact  is  a  very  old  one  ;  it  was  common 
knowledge  in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  almost 
a  thousand  years  a^o.  Southampton  even 
then  was  an  old  and  thriving  town, — ^good 
proof  of  its  prosperity  being  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  thought  worth  robbing  by 
the  Danes. 

Within  the  last  fourteen  years,  Southampton 
has  become  a  town,  and  this,  too,  all  the  world 
very  well  knows,  of  first-rate  impoi'tance  to 
this  country.  The  South- Western  Railway, 
providing  between  London  and  Southampton 
rapid  and  easy  meaus  of  transit,  so  connects 
the  towns  that  the  Southampton  of  tl^  pre- 
sent day  has  become  a  channel  outport  of 
Loudon,  for  the  outward  and  homeward- 
bound  passengers  and  mails  along  the  prin- 
cipal ocean-routes  of  the  world,    ' 
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There  are  efgfat  «team-^f)acket  companiee 
coDDected  with  the  port  They  own  nearly 
a  hundred  Bteamers,  the  original  cost  of 
i^hich  was  above  six  millions  sterling.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton  doeks  is  now 
crowded  -with  eating -houses,  restaurants, 
Oriental,  American,  Cock,  Temperanee,  and 
Bail  way  hotels,  hotels  FraB9ai8,  and  Spanish 
fondas.  Amongst  the  seamen  of  the  East 
and  West  India  and  American  steamers,  are 
great  numbers  of  negroes,  lasoars,  oreolee, 
Arabs,  mulattoes,  ami  quadroons  When 
A  couple  of  large  mail  steamers  arrive  on 
the  same  day,  which  often  happens,  the  win- 
dows of  the  hotels  are  to  be  seen  crowded 
with  foreign  merchants,  West  India  and 
American  planters,  East  Indian,  Australian, 
and  Califomian  nabobs,  military  or  naval 
oflEicers,  and  foreign  officials,  with  their  &mi- 
lies,  dressed  in  every  variety  of  costume.  All 
these  people  are  at  the  same  time  besi^ed 
vigorously  in  all  thetr  hotels  by  English, 
Italian,  and  (German  street-bands.  A  great 
many  street  musicians  cet  their  bread  by 
playing  before  the  Sontbampton  hotels  on 
packet  days.  Of  Oerman  bands  there  are  a 
dozen  located  in  the  town.  They  are  im- 
ported, drilled,  paid  wages,  and  furnished 
with  instruments  by  a  resident  German,  who 
is  often  to  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  performers,  paying  critical  attention  to 
their  music,  and  perhaps  having  an  eye  on 
their  receipts.  This  man  groups  the  peiv 
formers.  Sometimes  you  may  see  a  band  of 
twelve  with  music-stands  and  books,  pktying 
<dioice  and  difficult  music  before  one  hotel. 
At  other  times  such  a  band  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  town  ;  its  members  are  broken  up  into 
several  parties,  who  are  playing  before  several 
hotels  Polkus,  Yilikinses,  and  Last  Roses  of 
Summer.  The  band  arrangements  all  depend 
upon  the  concentration  or  dispersion  of  the 
passengers,  and  upon  the  rank,  taste,  and 
wealth  of  the  arrivals. 

The  scenes  incident  to  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  of  packets  are  of  all  kinds.  All 
dread  of  observation  is  apt  to  be  laid  aside 
when  parents  are  taking  leave  for  years  of 
children,  or  wives  part  from  husbands  bound 
for  a  port  thousanos  of  miles  away.  It  is  the 
same  when  nearest  relatives  are  meeting 
one  another  for  the  first  time,  after  a  long 
absence.  When  a  homeward  packet  enters 
the  Southampton  dock,  there  is  a  rush 
through  the  dock  gates  of  friends  of  the  pas- 
sengers. They  have  been  waiting  for  the 
ship  perhaps  for  days.  It  is  half-an-hour 
before  the  nuge  bulk  of  the  steamer  can  be 
hauled  alongside  of  the  quay.  During  this 
time  the  passengers  are  grouped  on  deck, 
intently  looking  tor  their  &iends  on  shore  ; 
the  friends  aehore  are  not  less  *  intently 
searching  among  the  passengers  with  opera- 
glasses.  Presently  there  are  recognitions, 
and  a  kind  of  sacred  pantomime  begins.  The 
friends  on  the  quay  seem  to  be  suffering  the 
pains  of  Tantalus.'    They  walk  hurriedly  to 


I  and  fro,  smiling  to  themselv^;  then  they 
'  stop  short,  stand  still,  and  ^e  intently  on 
the  vessel ;  then  they  kiss  a  iiand  or  wave  a 
handkerchief  and  restlessly  walk  up  and 
down  again.  The  minutes  spent  in  bringing 
the  ship  fairly  alongside  seem  to  them  hours. 
At  the  first  moment  possible  they  make  a 
rush  to  get  on  board,  but  are  kept  back  by 
the  custom-house  officers,  with  a  oluff  order 
that  **  they  must  wait  ashore  until  the  pas- 
sengers have  landed.*' 

At  length  the  passengers  do  land,  and  are 
received  with  love  expressed  unrestrainedly 
in  open  arms.  Some  time  ago  an  aged  soldier 
arrived  from  the  east  A  peerage  and 
honours  awaited  him  in  this  country.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  were  in  Southampton  docks, 
cheering  nim  before  he  landed.  They  rushed 
on  board,  pushing  a^de  the  custom-house 
officers  to  greet  him.  The  deck  was  crowded. 
With  nrach  trouble,  a  lady  succeeded  in 
getting  close  to  him,  and  -whispered  a  word  or 
two  into  his  ear.  He  turned  quicklv  round, 
held  her  out  at  arm's  length,  and  looked 
intently  at  her,  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  Then  he  embraced  her.  She  was  a 
daughter-in-law,  whom  he  bad  never  seen 
before ;  the  only  one  of  his  relations  able  to 
come  near  him  for  the  crowd. 

Sometimes  the  large  steam-packets  leave 
the  docks,  and  go  out  into  -wh&t  is  called  the 
stream,  a  day  or  two  before  they  depart  on 
their  voyages.  When  that  is  the  ease,  small 
steamers  run  to  and  from  them  and  the  dock 
quay,  carrying  their  mails  and  passengers. 
You  may  always  tell  the  line  to  which  such 
an  outward-going  packet  may  belong  by  the 
appearance  of  the  passengers.  If  you  see 
about  the  dock,  bearded,  moustached,  jim- 
crow-hatted  gentlemen,  who  smoke  much, 
the  American  packet  is  about  to  start.  If 
you  see  a  number  of  thin,  pallid,  bilious- 
looking  persons,  with  white  chip  hats,  and 
accompanied  by  cadaverous-faced  ladies,'  and 
coloured  women,  carriers  of  babies  that  are 
neither  white  nor  black,  the  West  India 
steamer  is  about  to  get  under  vreigh.  If 
you  observe  a  number  of  well -dressed, 
dean -shaved,  healthy- looking  fellows,  with 
heaps  of  luggage,  leisurely  going  into  the 
docks  in  cah%  some  turbans  and  fezzes  now 
and  then  appearing,  it  is  the  East  India 
packet  that  is  getting  up  her  steam.  Even 
the  appearance  of  the  mails  will  show  to 
what  part  of  the  world  the  ship  is  bound. 
Huge  India-rubber  sacks  contain  the  Ameri- 
can mails ;  canvas  bags  the  West  Indian 
letters ;  and  the  East  India  mail  is  ccotained 
in  variously  coloured  boxes.  \. 

Southampton  must  be  a  mine  of  trea^ve 
for  the  quid-nunc.     Almost  every  "week 
tinguished  "passengers  arrive  there  : 
monarchs,     Koyal    Bengal    tigers, 
African,  and  j^rptian  princes,  greaj 
keys,    distinguished     ambassadors, 
potamuses,     alligatora,    ^nerals,  ^ 
illustrious  exiles,  Califomian  bei^' 
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governors,  &c.  What  each  may  have  aaid, 
done,  or  devoured  during  the  Toyage  home — 
the  colour  of  his  countenance  or  8kin--*what 
hotels  each  put  up  at,  jmd  full  partioulars 
relating  to  the  suites  and  the  keepers  that 
attend^  on  them — all  fomish  abundant 
material  for  the  desorifytiTe  powers  of  South- 
ampison  correspondents.  Here,  in.  Southamp- 
ton, exiles  'wait  to  oatoh  the  first  news  from 
abroad,  or  Tvatch  tke  ■  moment  ^hen  they 
can  return  to  their  own  countries.  An 
amiable-looking  old  nan,  with  an  English 
lEice,  lekurtly  walkiag  about  the  town,  with 
a  tiny  black  footman  following  -him,  is 
Genend  JRosas,  the  once  terrible  I>iotator  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Espartero  and  C!ount  de 
Thomar  stopped  here  until  Uie  time  arrived 
when  tiiey  oould  safely  letom  to  the 
Peninsula,  j 

The  King  of  Portugal ;  the  Boiiidian'  princes ; 
Ibrahim  Padui ;  £1  Hami  Padba;  Nepaulese, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  ambassadors ;  the  Bajahs 
of  Burat  and  Coorg ;  the  Dukes  of  Oporto  and 
Oobour^  :  the  son  and  grandson  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  called  the  Tiger  of  Mysore ;  the  son  of 
Bunjeet  Singh,  sumamed  the-Lion  cf  L^ore  ; 
Louis  KoBsuth ;  Onsta"*  and  Paredes,  the 
banished  Presidents  of  Mexico ;  Qoiuit  de 
Thomar,  the  expatriated  Prime  Minister  of 
Portugal ;  Ghiizot ;  and  many  more  with  whose 
names  -Europe  is  familiar,  have  landed  at 
-Southampton.  Many  oomeon  errands  Of  friend- 
ship or  homage,  bringing  costly  presents  for 
the  Queen.  Dui^y  prinoes  £rom  farther  Ind 
come  to  see  the  land  of  the  .people -who  have 
aubjttgated  mighty  empires  in  the  East,  or 
to  crave  increased  allowance  from  merchants 
who  are  kings  in-Hindostan.  Some  of  these 
visitors  come  to  make  of  our  island  a  plat- 
form from  which  to  'Scatter  abroad  winged 
words,  that  ^ey  may  ribttke  kings  on  their 
thrones  or  raise  up  nations  from  the  dust. 
Others,  again,  seek  in  this  oo»ntry  only 
shelter  from  tha  rage  of  .prtnees  or  of  peoples. 
The  contrast  between  the  ways  in  -which 
some  of  these  men  have  beeoa  .  received  iat 
Bouthampton  is  very  sittgular.  A  few 
years  since  a  Gibraltar  .maiT-pad£et  axrived 
at  that  port,  and  twenty  thousand  people 
oongregated  in  the  docks  to  reoeive  one 
of  its  passengera.  Hundreds  wept  for 
joy  at  the  sight  of  him.  Strong  men 
fought  for  the  honour  of  drawing  his 
chariot.  All  business  was  suspended  in  the 
town.  No  ancient  conqueror  entering  the 
capital  of  his  country  with  the  spoUs  of 
armies  and  kuagdoms  ever  had  a  greater 
welcome.  The  next  Gibraltar  packet  that 
arrived  contained  «  passenger  who  emerged 
stealthily  from  the  mre-cabin.  No  one  wel- 
comed him.  The  Custom  House  officers 
rudely  ransacked  his  one  carpet-bag.  Both 
of  these  passengers  were  penniless  out  dis- 
tinguished exiks,  perB(»udly  unknown  to  the 
people  of  Southampton.  But  one  of  them 
'was  known  as  Louis  Eloasuth,  the. Hungarian 
Patriot;  the  other  was  Ckxita  GabnS^  the' 


Count  de  Thomar,  and  Prime  Minister  of 
PortugaL  The  one  had  attempted  to  uphold 
the  privil^s  of  a  nation  —  the  otiier, 
it  was  believed,  had  attempted  to  destroy 
them. 

Two  flags  flying,  at  the  pier-head  denote  an 
ocean  steamer  in  sight  and  making  its  way 
rup  the  Southampton  waters.  l£e  news 
spreads  through  as  much  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  as  feels  any  interest  in  the  matter.  £ay^ 
windows  are  flung  up,  telescopes  protruded, 
and  many  are  the  guesses  as  to  whether  it  is 
the  Maffdalena  or  the  Creeans,-— whether  it 
brings  dollars  or  nuggets.  Many  a  bet  is 
laid,  and  many  an  anxious  knot  of  people 
hastens  to  the  docks  to  have  the  que8tu>n 
settled.  A  Jersey  packet,  laden  with  troops 
for  the  army  of  the  East,  is  at  the  moment 
being  hauled  alongside  th^  whar^  the  mili- 
tary band  playing.  The  Grid  I  Left  Bdiind 
Me.  But,  for  once,  soldiers  and  deserted 
damsels  pass  unheeded ; — ^the  war  in  the 
East  is  forgotten  in  the  interest  excited  by 
the  steamer  from  the  West 

Par  out  upon  the  waters  a  puff  of  smoke 
and  a  black  hull  of  a  Mp  are  perceptible, 
and  we  are  told  idie  ship  is  the  Magdalena 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Pacific.  In  an 
incredibly  ^ort  space  of  time  the  gigantic 
Magdalena  has  scwept  up  to  the  do(^-iheads, 
and  is  making  her.stately  entrance  within  the 
pooL  She  floats  past  the  spot  where  Canute 
is  said  to  hanre  onoe  seated  himself;  and, 
sending  forth  v(^ames  of  steam  and  gigantic 
pilfis  and  groans  about  the  paddle-wheels, 
enters  the  docks.  A  score  or  two  of  shore- 
men iioUoa  to  a  score  or  two  of  sailors ;  and, 
after  a  great  deal  of  hard  swearing,  coaxing, 
and  strugglingi  they  have  lassoed  the  ocean 
monster  by  the  .means  of  hempen  ropes,  then 
they  pass  heavier  cables  round  the  oapstaoiB 
and  the  ship  is  made  a  prisoner. 

I  have  come  down  to  the  Bock  with  the 
expectation  perhaps  of  getting  on  board  and 
wilaMssing  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion 
anddisomer.  I  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
step  upon  the  Magdalena*s  clean  white  deck, 
and  may  suppose,  if  I  like,  that  I  am  on 
board  the  vessel  outwaxd  bound,  ready 
cleaned  for  her  voj^e  to  St.  Thomas's.  But, 
lookmg  towards  the  saloon,  I  perceive  groups 
of  sun-burnt  passengers  lounging  as  only 
Indian  residente  know  liow  to  lounge  on 
couches  and  settees.  Few  of  them  appear  io 
be  at  all  anxioos  «bont  landing,  and  the 
iadka,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  be  more  intent 
npon  their  i^wls  and  fans  than  on  the  pro- 
spect of  British  ground  so  near  them.  Among 
the  more  languid  groups  are  some  huge 
bearded  men  who  may  have  been  spending  a 
dozen  years  amonffit  the  Mexican  wars,  or  at 
the  Caiifomian  ^d-fields,  or  in  t^e  Peruvian 
silver  mines,  they  look  so  savage  and  so  reck- 
less of  appearance.  Meanwhile  the  necessary 
work  is  being  done  quickly,  though  quietly, 
on  deck,  imeen  minutes  after  the  mooring 
of  the  Teasel,  there  remains  scarcely  one  H 
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her  crew  tjid  officers  on  board.  The  firee 
are  out,  and  the  engine-room  looks  as  snug 
and  empty  as  though  there  had  been  no  work 
doing  in  it  for  a  week.  The  steward^s  depart- 
ment is  in  perfect  order,  every  plate  and  de- 
canter in  its  place,  and  lefb  in  charge  of  a 
caddy  servant.  Not  a  loose  rope  lies  about 
the  deck,  which,  forwards,  is  as  clean  and 
still  as  a  churchyard.  Here  and  there  a 
sailor  or  stoker  may  be  seen  in  clean  attire 
shonldering  a  bundle  of  pine-apples  or  a  few 
cocoa-nuts,  and  making  quietly  for  shore. 
The  passengers  have  glided  on  shore  with 
little  bustle,  in  most  cases,  and  those  who 
have  been  met  by  friends  are  stirred  out  of 
their  listlessness.  I  take  another  stroll  up 
the  saloon — there  is  still  a  deputy  stewardess 
with  a  cuddy  servant  or  two  hanging  about 
the  tables  and  the  lamps.  The  stewardess 
standing  near  one  of  the  cabin-doors,  and 
looking  in,  as  I  pass  her ;  I  also  peep  through 
the  half-open  door. 

On  the  floor  of  the  cabin  sits  a  pale,  melan- 
choly man  holding  in  his  arms  a  young  child 
who  seems  nearly  ready  for  the  shroud.  The 
cabin  is  bestrewn  with  valuables  of  all  kinds, 
and  fitted  with  every  comfort  and  elegance, 
yet  the  father's  thoughts  are  evidently  far 
from  the  scene  that  I  had  been  previously 
watching.  His  boxes  of  silver  ingots  from 
Peru  have  been  taken  ashore  unwatched, 
unnoticed,  by  him.  Fanning  his  little  patient 
with  a  plume  of  feathers,  he  sits  on  the 
cabin -floor  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
surgeon,  who  has  gone  in  search  of  an  invalid- 
carriage  with  easy  springs.  The  fruit  of 
a  life -time,  the  amassed  treasures  of  the 
southern  miners,  cannot  claim  a  thought  from 
him  while  his  helpless  daughter  is  there 
needhug  all  his  care.  These  are  the  last  pas- 
sei^ers  who  quit  the  Magdalena. 

Two  more  flags  run  up  the  mast  on  the 
pier,  indicating  the  approach  of  another  of 
the  large  sea-going  steamers.  This  time  it 
is  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  General  Screw 
Steam  Shipping  Company  —  the  Croesus  — 
a  noble  steam -ship  on.  the  auxiliary  screw 
principle,  and  bound  from  the  Australian 
colonies.  No  sooner  had  she  been  caught  in 
the  huge  rope  nooses  flung  over  her  sides, 
quarters,  and  bows,  and  coaxed  alongside  the 
quay,  than  I  am  on  board.  Here,  also,  all 
is  fresh,  clean,  and  orderly  ;  but  in  no  time 
there  is  also  bustle  and  activity  enough*  No- 
body had  two  seconds  to  spare.  How  diff^ 
rent  the  aspect  of  the  saloon  !  It  is  astir  with 
restless  energy.  Shaggy-headed,  long-bearded 
fellows,  with  hands  hardened  by  use  of  pan, 
cradle,  and  pick,  look  as  frank,  and  free,  and 
honest  as  the  weather-beaten  but  more 
reasonably-chid  and  smoothly  shorn  Austra- 
lian farmers  near  them.  Many  are  the  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  shore-folk  about  the  war, 
and  about  the  price  of  wool  Many  an  anxious 
gladdened  look  is  cast  on  the  town  and  the 
townspeople  crowding  to  the  dock  to  welcome 
the  Australian  diggers.    Energetic  are  their 


reoognilions  of  th^  fti^nds,  aturdy  thehand- 
shaldnfs,  hearty  the  kisses. 

Tlie  next  steamer  in  is  a  paddle-ship,  from 
the  Brasils.  The  most  interesUng  frnp  on 
board  this  ship  is  a  party  of  liberated  AfrieMM 
— slaves  freed  by  the  instrumentality  of  our 
cruisers,  who  have  come  to  this  country  for 
information  and  ealifl^tenment.  As  Uack  as 
midttlgiit,  with  brilMant  skins,  wldte  teeth, 
and  curly  hair,  this  dusky  party  is  (pnmpoi 
near  the  paddle-boxes.  faU.  of  eunosity.  Ao- 
custoned  to  see  only  Madm  engaged  in  labour, 
they  are  not  a  little  amazed  to  see  so  many 
white  men  shouldermg  hofe  boxes,  trvnks, 
and  portmanteaas,  aM  rtmoiiig  with  them 
over  the  ship's  side  to  the  quay.  At  leogUi 
their  own  time  for  moving  arrives,  and  cas- 
ing up  their  small  bundles  of  worldly  gooda 
they  mllow  their  guide  to  the  shore,  and 
thenoe  to  the  railway  station,  as  mechani- 
cally as  though  moved  by  the  action  of  & 
spell. 

The  day  is  so  far  spent  when  the  next 
steamer  is  signalled  that  she  has  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  buoy  on  the  river,  where  she  lies  all 
night.  Hub  vessel — ^the  Bipon — brings  an 
Ijidian  prince  and  an  Egyptian  hippopotamus. 
I  therefore  accept  the  offer  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
who  is  on  the  point  of  going  on  board,  and 
take  a  seat  in  his  boat  The  night  is  pitchy 
dark.  As  we  approach  the  steamer  the  distant 

flimmer  of  the  many  flickering  lights  takes  a 
righter  and  distincter  shape.  Dark  fbraos 
can  be  seen  passing  before  the  lights.  A 
strain  of  wild  music  breaks  upon  our  ears  as 
we  ascend  the  ship's  side  and  tread  her  deck. 
It  comes  from  below,  and  is  mingled  with  tha 
sound  of  strange  voices  singing  in  some  un- 
known tongue  an  oriental  c&ant.  For  in  the 
saloon  a  stately  comi>any  is  assembled  listen- 
ing  to  the  strange  oriental  music  and  eastern 
ditty  of  some  of  the  Bajah's  people — he  him- 
self sittmg  apart  on  half-a-dozen  feather-beds^ 
and  screened  off  from  the  herd  with  fifty  yards 
of  silken  curtain.  Bengal  indigo  planters, 
Bombay  merchants,  Madras  civilians,  and 
military  officers  from  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces, are  reclining  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes^ 
while  the  little  Hindoo  band  sends  forth  its 
wild  air  from  a  lute  and  an  instrument  partly 
guitar  and  partly  Jew's-harp. 
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THE  RAMPSHIRE  MILITIA. 

Wcsterlcigh,  Jan.  3»  1853. 
Dear  Dick, — If  you  are  crowiDg  over  ub 
because  you  are  seeing  fine  sights  in  Loudon 
every  day,  you  may  leave  off.  We  may  have 
our  sights  too,  for  anything  you  know  ;  such 
a  sight  as  you  never  saw  here ;  such  a  sight 
as  you  certainly  will  not  see  in  London.  We 
are  going  to  have  such  soldiering  as  never 
was  seen  since  the  last  war,  my  Sither  says. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  militia  trai 
Eiwich.  All  the  Hampshire  militia 
say  nearly  a  thousand  men ;  and  not 
them,  except  the  poachers,  ever  handle! 
gun.  It  will  be  rai'e  fun — won't  it  1  Even  the 
gentlemen  don't  choose  to  be  worse  soldiers, 
Siey  say,  than  the  clodhoppers.  So  they  are 
'  going  to  form  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
rifle  company ;  my  father  and  all.  He  savs 
the  high  sheriff  of  the  coimty  ought  to  set  tne 
example ;  so  there  he  will  be,  in  a  day  or  two, 
learning  his  drill  like  the  rest.  It  is  very 
provokmg  that,  as  I  have  grown  so  fSast,  1 
have  not  grown  juat  two  inches  more;  for 
then  I  might  have  got  in  among  the  rifles. 
However,  half  a  dozen  of  us  hereabouts  mean 
to  miake  ourselves  into  a  junior  corps ;  al- 
though they  do  threaten  to  call  us  the 
"short  sixes." 

The  most  provoking  fellow  amongst  us  is  our 
parson.  He  dined  here  after  service  yesterday, 
and  told  my  ffither  that  he  was  very  willing 
to  preach  that  men  must  defend  their  country 
and  their  homes;  but  that  he  thought  they 
coxdd  do  that  without  all  this  busmess  of 
training.  He  struck  his  breast,  and  said  his 
power,  and  the  strength  of  his  arm,  lay 
there :  and  that  he  and  his  neighbours  would 
undertake  to  stop  any  invading  army  when 
their  wives  and  children  were  in  question.  I 
saw  my  mother  could  hardly  help  laughing. 
She  was  thinking  of  him,  in  such  a  case, 
leading  out  all  the  farm  people  who  never 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their  lives.  He 
said  he  would  pit  Ned  Barry  against  any 
Bussian  that  will  ever  come  this  way :  but 
my  father  said  that  you  would  not* find  a 
hundred  men  in  England  of  Ned  Barry's  size 
and  strength;  yet  even  he  might  be  made 
worth  twice  as  much  after  a  good  drilling. 

But  about  the  officers.  We  all  wanted  the 
colonel  of  the  forty-second  Fencibles,  who  comes 


over  from  the  garrison  at  Bampliug  for  the 
duty,  to  oome  and  stay  here ;  and  the  major,  and 
the  three  captains  too.  We  still  think  the  high 
sheriff's  the  proper  quarters  for  them ;  but  the 
colonel — Sir  Henry  Arundel — thinks  he  ought 
not  to  be  even  six  miles  firom  the  county  town. 
So  we  are  not  to  have  the  fun ;  at  least,  only  a 
dinner  or  two,  and  a  baD.  The  officers  are 
actually  going  to  the  Warner  Arms  for  the 
whole  time.  They  say  their  work  will  be 
very  hard,  and  they  shall  be  done  up  too 
much  to  be  good  company ;  and  besides,  they 
choose  to  be  near  at  hand  in  the  evenings,  in 
case  of  anything  going  wrong ;  and  that  they 
may  see  tnat  the  men  go  to  school  properly. 
Those  bumpkins  are  actuallv  to  go  to  evening 
school — that  is,  if  they  will ;  but  it  is  my 
belief  they  won't,  and  nobody  can  force  them. 
You  should  have  heard  how  some  of  the 
people  were  talking  in  the  churchyard.  Ned 
Bairy,  for  one,  did  not  know  who  the  enemy 
were,  though  he  felt  sure  there  was  one 
coming — Booshan  or  French,  or  somebody — 
to  take  Westerleigh,  and  bum  down  our 
house.  Then,  there  were  several  who  ifancied 
the  new  militia  were  to  be  sent  to  Waterloo 
again  to  fight ;  and  poor  old  Goody  Brice  fell 
into  such  a  tremble,  they  took  her  home 
instead  of  into  the  church.  She  thought  the 
press-gang  had  come.  All  night,  she  kept  call- 
ing out  that  the  press-gang  was  at  the  door. 
A  fine  compliment  to  Sir  Henry  Arundel ! 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.Waexbr. 

Januarys. 
Deab  Dick, — He  is  here— Sir  Henry  Arun- 
del. He  wanted  some  information  from  my 
father,  so  he  was  persuaded  to  give  us  one 
dav  and  night.  He  is  a  confoimdedly  fine 
fellow,  I  thmk ;  and  so  does  mamma :  but 
my  father  laughs,  and  only  says  he  should 
not  wonder  if  he  is ;  only  he  might  be  a  little 
less  saucy.  We  went  to  meet  him — ^my  father 
and  I— at  the  Hillside  Junction,  two  stages 
farther  than  where  we  left  the  carriage. 
He  did  not  appear,  and  we  were  thinking 
about  dinner,  what  a  mess  it  would  be 
if  he  did  not  come ;  when,  after  the  train 
had  begun  to,  move,  up  he  came  riding 
as  if  there  was  no  hurry,  and  his  servant 
with  two  other  horses,  just  as  cool.  He  ac- 
tually stopped  the  train,  by  sheer  impudence. 
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There  was  a  fellow  in  the  second  cIam— a 
demagogue  my  father  thinks — who  declared 
that  Prince  Albert  himself  should  not  do  such 
a  thing.  The  man  preached  and  stormed  out 
of  the  window,  and  shook  his  cotton  umbrella 
at  Sir  Henrj,  and  shouted  to  the  guard  and 
the  station-master,  and  insisted  upon  going 
on.  And  there  sat  Sir  Henry  on  his  horse, 
with  his  moustaches  all  so  dandified,  and  as 
fine  a  looking  fellow  as  ever  you  saw — six 
feet  high,  and  a  sddier  every  inch  of  him. 
He  seemed  neither  to  hear  nor  see  the  man 
4Bhaking  his  umbrella ;  and  in  we  all  got  He 
did  not  carry  his  point  about  his  horses,  how- 
over.  The  train  could  not  wait  for  them.  But 
what  a  fellow  to  train  our  bumpkins  !  If  his 
major  and  his  captains  are  like  him,  we  shall 
have  the  oddest  regiment  on  the  common  that 
over  was  seen. 

This  morning  early,  we  three  gentlemen 
rode  round  the  neighbourhood  to  see  what 
the    militia   material   is    like.     We  spoke 
to  almost  every  man  we  met,  and  Sir  Henry 
talked  capitally  to  them !     I  can't  describe 
it ;    but  they  seemed   to  understand   him, 
which    yon    know   is   a    rare    thing   with 
strangers,  and  even  with  us.  They  all  under- 
stand that  everybody  that  has  a  mind  to  be 
in  it,  is  to  meet  on  Elwich    common    to- 
morrow   morning    at    nine,    whatever  the 
weather  may  be.    When  one  man  pulled  his 
forelock,  and  supposed  the  gentleman  would 
not  stand  out  in  the  rain,  &  Henry  showed 
his  white  teeth  under  his  moustache   in  a 
smile,  and  told  the  man  that  old  soldiers  like 
himself,  who  had  served  in  snow  and  ice  one 
season,  and  in  a  place  as  hot  as  an  oven  the 
next,  did  not  think  much  of  the  rain  on 
Elwich  Common.     He  should  be  there  all 
day  for  three  weeks,  if  it  rained  thunder- 
claps ;  and  there  his  men  would  be  also.    He 
marked  out  Ned  Barry  at  once,  as  we  said 
beforehand  that  he  would.    He  said  he  was 
a  man  for  the  Guards — six  feet  four,  and  no 
less.    My  &tiier  beckoned  to  Ned  ;and  we 
thought  that  when  Sir  Henry  saw  his  round, 
red,  good-tempered  face  and  now  he  flunjr  his 
feet  before  him  when  he  walked,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  kick  them  ofi^  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  Ned  being  fit  for    a    Guardsman. 
However,  we  were  mistaken.     Sir  Henry 
told  us  that  he  was  sure  the  man's  muscles 
were  like  whipcord,  and  that  he  had  the 
soldier  in  him.    He  only  wanted  to  be  taught 
to  stand  and  walk,  he  said.  Yet^  was  there  ever 
such  a  big  baby  as  Ned  ?  Sir  Henry  wait  on  to 
say  that  that  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  case  with 
our  people  generally.    He  knew  that  some 
of  hiB  brother  ofi&cers,  whom  we  should  meet 
to-morrow  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  be- 
lieving that  nothinff  could  make  us  a  mili- 
tary nation.    He  did  not  suppose  the  last 
test  of  national  peril  would  ever  be  applied ; 
but,  if  it  should  be,  he  believed  the  Engliah 
would  turn  out  to  be  quite  as  military  as  any 
other  nation,  under  the  same  expenditure  of 
trouble  and  money.    I  was  so  pleased  to  hear 


this,  that  I  pushed  on  my  pony,  and  caane  up 
beside  Sir  Heni^  and  told  him  I  was  sure  I 
could  be  a  soldier,  for  one.  Unluckily,  I 
got  a  little  too  close,  and  my  pony  made  a 
plunge,  and  splashed  ^  Henry:  and  O 
dear  !  the  'look  he  gave  me  !  He  swerved  a 
little  out  of  my  way,  and  glanced  down  upon 
me  as  from  a  hill  top,  without  saying  a  word. 
It  was  just  like  the  way  we  step  aside  from  a 
snail.  It  made  my  blood  tingle,  I  can  tell  you. 
There's  the  dinner  bell ;  and  Sir  Henry 
leaves  us  before  night.  I  will  keep  this  open, 
to  tell  you  to-morrow  how  the  first  drill 
goes  off. 

Jukuary  6. 
As  for  how  the  first  day  went  off  one 
hardly  knows  what  to  say.  It  was  not  the 
least  like  what  I  thought ;  and  yet  we  have 
had  some  fun  too.  There's  my  rather  sound 
asleep  after  dinner,  and  I  am  rather  drowsy 
myself.  Mamma  says  it  shows  what  the 
faUgue  must  have  been.  And  there  was  the 
cold  too ;  and  I  never  was  more  fiunished  in 
my  life.  It  was  very  good  fun,  after  alL  We 
got  our  breakfast  and  were  off  before  it  was 
quite  daylight  It  was  a  bitter  morning. 
T^  officers  were  <mi  the  common,  all  ready 
"v^Pi  we  left  our  horses  at  the  inn.  It  was 
something  like  market  day  at  Ilwich,  only 
that  the  rarmers  were  not  there ;  but  Uieir 
labourers  instead.  In  they  came,  by  all  the 
streets,  shambling  along,  some  in  thick  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  some  with  their  feet  tied 
up  for  want  of  shoes.  Some  had  their  smock- 
frocks  clean  and  tidy ;  but  many  had  old 
coats  full  of  holes ;  and  several  tame  in  thdr 
waistcoats,  without  any  coat  at  alL  I  over- 
heard Captain  Helsham  say  to  tiie  Major  that 
it  was  aosord  to  set  nine  hundred  muck 
fellows  before  them,  and  expect  officers  to 
make  soldiers  of  such  dodpolee.  However, 
they  must  do  their  duty,  with  whatever 
disgust.    So,  to  work  they  went 

There  were  six  sergeants ;  and  enough 
they  had  to  do  with  that  helpless  crowd, 
who  only  pulled  their  forelocks,  and  could 
not  understand  anybody  who  spoke  (juickly 
and  sharply,  nor  answer  a  question  directly, 
nor  hold  up  their  heads,  nor  stand  in  a 
line,  nor  do  anything  they  were  bid.  Our 
^ short  sixes"  did  not  cut  quite  such  a 
figure  as  that,  luckily.  I  was  glad  to  see 
our  parson  there  ;  and  I  could  not  help  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  really  would  undertake 
to  stop  an  invasion  with  this  sort  of  army. 
Of  course,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast^  and 
said  there  was  inspiration  there,  and  so  on. 
Stuff  and  nonsense ! 

Well,  I  stayed  to  see  how  they  went  to 
work  before  I  collected  our  junior  corps. 
The  people  were  divided  among  tne 
serffeante,  and  set  in  a  line,  and  miade  to 
hold  up  their  heads  and  straighten  their 
arms  by  their  sides,  and  practise  the  goose 
step.  And  mi^^tily  like  geese  some  of  them 
looked.  It  was  the  oddest  s^pht  to  see  Ned 
Barry— the  tallest  and  biggest  man  on  th* 
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common — ^workins;  away  at  the  goose  step : 
— ^no,  not  quite  tne  oddest ;  for  there  was 
my  father,  in  another  part  of  the  common, 
with  all  the  country  gentlemen  for  nules 
round,  and  the  cream  of  the  Elwich  young 
men,  all  yolunteers  for  the  Bifle  Company, 
goose-stepping  away^  just  like  the  bumpkins. 

Talking  of  deyoting  one*s  self  for  one's 
country's  good  ^-  nobody  has  such  fine 
things  to  say  as  Johnny  List  the  little 
tailor.  As  all  these  nine  hundred  men  haye 
to  be  clothed  as  soldiers,  you  may  suppose 
Johnny  is  busy.  He  has  got  together  a 
lot  of  old  uniforms,  which  will  do  to  begin 
with ;  and  he  and  the  other  tailors  promise 
that  eyery  man  shall  haye  a  coat  on  his  back 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  They  saj  little 
Johnny  looked  up  at  IN  ed  in  despair  ;  but 
the  idea  struck  him  that  it  was  a  case  for 
making  two  coats  into  one  ;  and  he  boasts 
that  he  will  sit  up  all  nighty  and  so  shall  his 
apprentice,  for  their  country's  good.  The 
other  tailors  in  the  town  say  the  same  thing  ; 
only,  Johnny  is  the  man  for  making  a  fuss. 
I  hope  the  shoemakers  are  as  patriotic,  for 
their  work  is  wanted  as  much  as  any. 

There's  my  £Either  waking  up,  and  here 
comes  tea — so  good-bye ;  for  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  keep  awake  after  tea.  And  I  don't 
promise  to  write  so  soon  again.  Mamma's 
loye,  and  papa's  and  mine. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 
Willis  Warnsb. 

Westerleigfa,  January  25th. 
Dear  Dice, — I  am  afraid  you  are  in  a 
horrible  passion  with  me  that  I  haye  written 
you  no  more  accoimts  of  our  drill :  but  I 
should  like  to  see  whether  you  could  haye 
done  it — that's  alL  I  neyer  was  so  busy  in 
my  life ;  and  you  may  ask  my  fiither 
whether  I  was  not  dog-tired  (and  he  too) 
every  night  but  Sundays.  And  on  Sundays, 
you  imow,  it  was  only  proper  to  go  in  in  the 
eyenings  and  help  the  officers  with  the  men's 
-reading  and  singing,  and  all  that.  You 
would  neyer  belieye  how  the  fellows  cot 
on  in  school — just  in  these  three  weeks. 
Some  of  them  who  could  only  scrawl  before, 
haye  been  writing  letters  to  their  friends, 
and  most  of  them  can  read  their  Testament 
and  the  newspaper ;  and  those  who  cannot 
haye  yet  made  a  beginning,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  get  on  when  they  come  again  in  ApriL 
'The  Elwich  people  not  only  inyited  the  officers 
to  the  readmg-room,  but  all  the  men — the 
whole  nine  hundred — to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  And  there  we  had  lectures  in  the 
great  room  and  the  newspaper  read  aloud  ; 
and  two  or  three  times  some  popular  stories, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not  read  for 
themselyest  Then,  they  were  all  treated  to 
the  theatre  one  night.  That  was  after  they 
had  all  got  their  red  coats;  and  the  pit 
looked  as  it  neyer  looked  before.  A  good 
deal  of  all  this  was  planned  by  the  towns- 
people^ who  had  been  in  a  panic  about  the 


disorder  they  were  told  there  would  be, 
when  nearly  a  thousand  fellows  were  brought 
in,  to  tipple  together  as  soon  as  they  were 
off  the  common.  And  how  many  cases  of 
drunkenness  do  you  suppose  there  were  in 
the  whole  three  weeks?  Why,  two.  No 
more,  I  assure  you.  Ko  wonder  the  general 
said  this  morning—  O  I  forgot^  you  don't 
know  about  him  yet.  Well,  as  to  the  Sun- 
days. I  rode  in  to  spend  them  at  Elwich, 
as  a  good  many  other  people  did.  It  was  such 
a  fine  sight  to  see  the  mUitia  come  into  the 
great  church,  looking  more  like  soldiers  each 
time,  and,  at  the  last,  able  to  sing  the 
Hundredth  Psalm  exceedingly  well.  Only 
think !  it  was  barely  three  weeks  since  they 
had  huddled  together  on  the  common,  like 
a  flock  of  wet  sheep ;  without  a  red  coat,  or 
a  flag,  or  a  drum,  or  anything  soldierly  about 
them.  And  now  their  band  is  really  worth 
hearing,  and  the  ladies  of  the  county  haye 
presented  them  with  colours,  and  they 
march  into  church  like  a  r^ular  regiment. 
The  old  high  roof  echoes  again  with  their 
tread.    It  is  a  fine  sight,  I  can  tell  you. 

But  you  don't  belieye  it,  perhaps.  ^^  Not  a 
bit>"  vou  say.  Well :  Greneral  Felter  (in  com- 
mand at  the  garrison,  you  know)  did  not  know, 
any  more  than  you,  what  to  make  of  what  he 
heard.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  of 
course,  to  say  he  did  not  beUeye  his  own  officers ; 
so  he  declared  he  should  come  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  what  Sir  Henry  and  his  officers  had 
really  done  in  creating  the  Bampebire  militia. 
He  came — ^he  saw — ^and  they  conquered,— 
and  I  question  whether  such  a  speech  was 
eyer  spoken  as  he  made  this  mommg. 

The  general  would  not  let  us  have  a  dinner 
here  for  him,  though  he  slept  here.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  men  in  the  evening ;  so  he  went 
round  and  talked  with  them,  and  looked  at 
their  copy-books,  and  conversed  with  the  most 
intelligent  of  them  about  the  county.  He  told 
us  when  we  were  on  the  way  home  that  the 
thing  that  surprised  him  was  the  soldierly 
bearing  of  the  men,  in  so  veiy  short  a  time. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  silly  puzzled  stare 
that  one  sees  in  rustics  when  a  stranger  speaks 
to  them ;  they  spring  to  attention,  as  he 
says ;  and  they  really  scarcely  drawl  at  all 
in  their  answers,  if  they  rigmarole,  you 
can  stoi>  it  at  once,  and  get  an  answer. 
The  Major  and  Ci^tain  Hel^iam  came  here 
with  him ;  and  we  heard  them  tell  all  about 
it ; — ^that  is,  as  well  as  they  could  speak  ;  for 
they  are  both  as  hoarse  as  the  wind  on  the 
common  which  made  them  so, — and  horribly 
tired,  too.  The  general  says  it  is  time  they 
were  going  back  to  their  wives  to  get  nursed. 
You  know  what  the  weather  has  been.  It 
has  been  blowing  and  snowing,  or  sleeting,  or 
raining  almost  every  day  ;  but  on  they  went 
—officers  and  men,  from  daylight  till  dark, 
with  very  Uttle  rest  between.  I  must  tell  you 
though,  that  some  help  came  after  the  first 
week.  Twenty-four  men  from  the  forty-second 
Fencibles  pushed  on  the  business  famously. 
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Still,  with  all  that,  the  ffeneral  said  he  was 
full  of  curiosity  to  see  what  had  really  been 
done  in  three  weeks.  When  I  looked  out  at 
daybreak  this  morning  it  was  snowing.  I 
never  hated  snow  so  much  before ;  for  I  knew 
that  a  multitude  of  people  meant  to  ffo  to  the 
parade; — mothers,  and  wives,  ana  sisters, 
partly  to  see  the  sijght,  and  partly  to  get  the 
men  home  with  their  pay  in  their  pocketa,  in- 
stead of  its  being  wasted  at  the  public-house. 

And  there  they  were,  though  the  snow 
W(is  two  inches  deep  on  the  common,  and  of 
course,  much  deeper  in  the  lanes.  Our  parson 
was  there,  ready  to  make  us  admire  his  pro- 
phecies, when  we  should  see  the  fellows  stag- 
gering drunk,  and  all  that.  It  was  the  best 
fun  in  the  world  to  see  him.  You  know,  he 
likes  to  show  his  height  and  so  moves  about 
slowly,  like  a  battering-tower  on  wheels. 
Several  times  to-dav  he  got  entangled  amone 
the  companies,  and  was  driven  this  way  and 
that.  He  got  confused,  and  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  what  to  do,  and  what  call  to  attend 
to.  Fou  may  be  sure  we  ouizzed  him.  My 
father  asked  what  he  thought  now  of  training 
and  discipline,  in  case  of  invasion ;  because  it 
seemed  that  if  each  of  us  went  on  his  own 
hook  before  the  enemy,  we  might  trip  one  an- 
other up,  and  lay  ourselves  low  ratner  than 
the  foe.  The  Doctor  acknowledged  that  train- 
ing'gives  readiness  and  a  certain  sort  of  power : 
but  he  shook  his  head  about  the  scenes  we 
were  to  see  to-night. 

By  this  time  the  fellows  were  at  their 
manual  exercise.  How  delighted  the  child- 
ren were,  to  be  sure  !  —  and  the  women, 
too !  The  babies  did  not  like  it,  though — 
poor  little  red-nosed  things!  They  did  not 
know  their  fathers  in  their  red  coats,  and 
would  not  go  to  them  afterwards.  Even  the 
elder  chUdi-en  stared  as  if  their  daddies  had 
CTOwn  taller,  or  become  gentlemen.  Ned 
Barry's  face  will  always  l^  the  same ;  but 
you  should  see  him  walk  now.  He  wna  the 
largest  man  on  the  common  to-day ;  and  it 
was  the  drollest  thing  to  see  the  little  tailor 
follow  him  about,  wanting  to  stitch  up  a  hole 
—of  all  things  to  do  at  a  review  i  The  fact 
is,  Ned  has  grown  stout  nnder  good  rations, 
and  what  is  to  him  moderate  exercise ;  ana 
the  coat  which  was  made  out  of  two  is 
already  too  smalL 

The  marchinff  in  quick  time  was  very 
good ;  and  they  deployed  and  formed  square, 
and  seemed,  to  say  the  truth,  so  like  real 
soldiers,  that  some  people  I  know  would  not 
see  the  difference.  Ajid  real  soldiers  they 
may  be,  one  of  these  days.  You  need  not 
laugh,  for  the  General  himself  said  so.  At 
the  end,  he  made  them  form  square,  and 
addressed  thero.  It  was  a  grand  speech,  as 
I  told  you.  You  will  see  it  in  the  news- 
papers; so  I  need  only  say  that  he  declared 
he  could  not  have  believed  on  any  testimony 
but  his  own  eyes,  that  such  things  could 
have  been  done  in  the  time  ;  that  he  should 
report  personally  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State 


the  wonderful  efficiency  already  of  the  Hamp- 
shire militia ;  and  that  he  only  hoped  he 
might  see  the  i*egiment  one  day  under  his 
command.  There^s  for  you !  You  might 
have  heard  the  cheering  miles  oS,  for  the 
men  have  learned  to  cheer  too.  Captain 
Helsham  told  the  General-^ I  heard  him 
myself — that  he  had  learned  a  lesson. 
He  little  thought  ever  to  see  nine  hun- 
dred bumpkins  pass  three  weeks  in  hard 
fa^  and  school  instruction,  without  breaking 
oft  into  vice  or  disorder — ^ready  to  learn 
obedience,  and  everything  else,  and  capable 
of  being  brightened  up  as  these  men  were. 
He  was  now  convinced  that  we  were  a 
military  nation,  if  we  only  desired  it.  And 
then  the  General  complimented  my  father 
and  his  volunteers  for  their  zeal;  for  their 
company  will  turn  out  an  imcommonly  fine 
one.  Then  we  came  home.  The  Doctor 
would  not  come  with  us,  thinking  it  his  duty 
to  stay  at  Elwich  to  discountenance  the  vice 
that  was  sure  to  follow  the  breaking  up. 
However,  he  came  in  before  we  had  done  our 
soup.  The  men  had  all  gone  home,  and  he 
did  not  see  any  more  vice  than  usual ;  so  he 
wisely  came  to  us  for  the  advantage  of  the 
General's  conversation. 

How  tired  I  am  !  I  may  say  so ;  for  all 
these  officers  said  they  were.  And  now,  we^ 
have  only  to  wait,  as  well  as  we  can,  till 
April ;  and  then,  at  it  again !  Hurra !  for 
the  Bampshire  Militia ! 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

W.  Warnkb, 

F.S. — ^You  will  be  asking  about  the  short 
sixes ;  so  I  had  better  tell  you  that  we 
decided  to  put  off  the  scheme.  We  could  not  get 
on  very  well  without  officers  to  drill  ua ; 
and  Bob  Yickers  and  Harry  would  not  obey 
me,  for  anything  I  could  say;  and  it  was 
bitterly  cold  that  first  day. 

XDWARD  BARRT  TO  NAKC7  JBSSOP. 

Elwicb,  July  lOih. 
My  dear  Nan, — I  don't  know  what  you 
will  say  to  seeing  this  letter,  instead  of  your 
Ned  himself:  but  none  of  us  know  what  is 
in  store  for  us ;  and  I  little  thought,  when 
you  kindly  walked  part  of  the  way  with  me 
this  day  month,  that  I  should  have  to  go  so 
much  further  before  we  met  again.  Now 
don't  let  that  dear  heart  of  ^ours  flutter, 
in  any  fear  that  Ned  is  gomg  to  desert 
you.  No  such  thing.  Only,  I  must  not 
desert  my  service— my  duty  to  my  queen 
and  country.  I  must,  for  a  time,  go  further 
from  you,  but  only  to  be  yours  more  thaji 
ever  when  I  come  again — ^yours  as  &8t  locked 
as  the  parson  can  make  us.  And  now  I  mus 
tell  you  how  this  came  about  First,  how- 
ever, you  need  not  think  that  anybody 
knows  now  what  I  write  to  yon.  That 
used  ta  be  the  drawback,  you  said;  and 
sorry  aud  ashamed  I  was  to  be  behind  you 
in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  afraid 
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of  being  parted  because  I  could  aay  but  little 
to  you  without  my  penman  knowing  all  I 
said.  But  I  have  attended  school  as  regularly 
as  drill ;  and  if  you  can  read  what  I  say,  my 
love,  it  will  be  a  great  recompense  to  me ;  and 
what  the  pleasure  is  to  me  to  be  conversing 
with  you  now,  it  would  take  more  than  this 
sheet  would  hold  to  tell. 

You  know  we  have  now  had  two  pe- 
riods of  drill,  of  twenty-eiffht  days  each, 
since  the  fii^  which  gained  us  so  much 
credit  to  begin  with.  That  credit  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  officers,  we  all  know ;  but  the 
effect  was  astonishing — ^not  only  as  to  the 
number  of  recruits,  but  as  to  their  endeavours. 
In  April,  there  were  no  less  than  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  under  arms ;  and  the 
new  fellows  worked  and  worked,  and  tried 
and  tried,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
there  was  really  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  new  levy  and  the  first.  I 
told  yon  that  no  men  could  fag  harder 
than  we  did  in  those  winter  three  weeks; 
and  when  I  said  it  I  thought  it:  but  in 
April  I  saw  ourselves  outdone-  This  last 
time,  it  has  been  finer  than  ever;  and  the 
Commander  himself  said  that  the  best  of  us 
were  nearly  fit  for  the  line.  Don't  be  afiraid 
Nanny.  We  are  not  in  the  line  yet;  and 
you  know  1  volunteered  to  the  militia,  and  I 
must  go  through  with  it;  and  the  militia 
can't  go  out  of  flie  country.  Well,  this  morn- 
ing there  was  news  for  us.  There  was  to  be  a 
ae&ction  made  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
best  of  us  to  be  embodied  for  lasting  service- 
in  England,  of  course :  and  do  you  know.  Nan, 
they  picked  me  out  the  verv  first ;  on  account 
of  my  size,  no  doubts  In  the  morning  we  are 
off  to  Bampling,  for  garrison  duty,  I  will 
let  you  know  when  I  know  myself;  and 
meantime  I  will  just  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened to-day. 

I  wonder  whether  my  face  looked  as  blank 
as  some  I  saw  on  the  common.  I  dont  deny 
that  it  came  like  a  weight  upon  my  heart 
my  going  so  far  from  you  ;  and  I  have  a  fear 
that  this  letter  may  have  the  same  effect 
upon  you.  But  consider,  my  dear,  how  poor 
our  fortunes  must  have  been  if  I  had  con- 
tinued always  a  mere  labourer  at  Westerleigh, 
with  such  wages  as  they  give  in  our  county. 
I  can  but  come  back  to  that,  if  nothing  better 
offers  ;  but  now  I  have  two  trades  instead  of 
one,  with  the  chance  of  distinguishing  my- 
self ;  and  when  I  think  of  you  M  home,  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  be  able  to  do  so.  Seeing  some 
of  my  comrades  look  blank,  our  Commander 
desired  us  to  form  in  square,  each  company, 
and  hea**  what  our  captains  had  to  say. 
Our  cap'.ain,  Helsham,  said  to  my  company. 
** My  good  lads,"  says  he,  "We  are  all  in  for 
it  now,  and  wherever  you  co,  FU  ^o;  but 
I  don't  know  where  that  will  be,  and  it  is  no 
use  caring.  You  won't  make  your  fortunes," 
8a3rs  he,  "  for  a  soldier's  pay  is  small  enou&h. 
I  wish  it  was  more,  but  they  won't  alter  it  oy 
what  I  wish.    If  you  fancy  I  like  to  leave  mj 


home,  and  take  my  family  the  Lord  knows 
where,  you  are  much  mistaken  :  but  if  I  am 
ordered  to  go,  go  I  will :  and  so  will  you, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  (By  this  we 
suppose  there  is  something  in  the  wind,  for  a 
further  movement  by  and  by ;  but  at  present 
it  is  to  Bampling.)  I  am  ordered  to  keep  you 
in  a  good  state  of  discipline ;  and  you 
may  taie  your  oaths  I'll  do  it,  fair  or  foul ; 
but  never  foul  if  I  can  do  it  by  fair.  Mind, 
I  shall  often  blow  you  up,  skyhigh.  You 
often  see  me  well  blown  up  when  I  have 
not  deserved  it ;  and  you'll  often  see  it  again ; 
and  when  you  see  me  ffive  an  answer,  then 
I'll  give  you  leave  to  do  the  same  to  me, — 
and  not  tUl  then,"  says  he.  "  Now,  we've  all 
stuck  together  like  bricks  and  mortar,"  says 
he;  "and  you  have  earned  an  honourable 
name  for  good  conduct.  Just  take  an  old 
soldier's  advice.  You  canH  be  rich  do-nothing 
fellows ;  but  if  you  march  off  this  ground  to- 
morrow, determined  to  do  your  best  and  be 
obedient,  yon  mav  be  a  jolly,  united,  soldier- 
like set  of  Bampshire  lads,  sure  of  a  good  bed, 
a  good  dinner,  and  clothing;  and  now  and 
hereafter  your  officers  will  do  their  best  to 
reward  jrour  conduct.  If  any  of  you  prefer 
being  miserable,"  says  he,  "you  can  be  so, by 
taking  the  trouble  to  kick  out  viciously; 
and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  making 
me,"  sa3rs  he,  "  the  most  miserable  dog  among 
you.  But  I  know  you  too  well,  and  I  like  you 
too  well,"  says  he,  "  to  think  such  a  thine 
possible.  So,  three  cheers  for  the  Queen  and 
the  Boyal  Bampshire!"  Such  was  what 
our  captain  said,  my  Nan  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  we  all  cheered,  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts. 

The  high  sheriff  and  his  lady,  and  the 
young  gentlemen,  were  on  the  common  to- 
day. I  am  sure  they  will  bear  witness,  or 
tell  you  anjrthing  I  ma^  have  left  out.  I  am 
certain  Mrs.  Warner  wdl  not  object  to  satisfy 
you,  under  the  circumstances.  Till  we  mee^ 
my  own  Nan,  I  am  your  faithful 

Ned  Barrt. 

August  14th. 
Mt  own  Nan,— You  could  not  think  I 
had  forcotten  to  write — I  trust  you  for  that. 
You  w3l  see  how  it  is  if  I  begin  where  I  left 
off  in  mv  last  letter.  I  did  not  sleep  very  well 
that  night  after  finishing  my  letter — ^it  was 
such  a  thought  that  I  was  going  to  march 
further  away  from  you  next  momioff. 
And  when  we  were  to  start,  it  was  sucn 
weather — ^hot,  and  foggy,  and  raining— 
that  not  many  of  the  Elwich  people*  came 
out  to  bid  us  good-bye.  Four-and-twenty 
miles  had  we  to  trudge  in  that  weather,  and 
not  a  man  stracfflea.  If  you  call  that  a 
good  beginning.  Ill  tell  you  how  it  partly 
was.  Our  officers  are  trumps,  and  not  least 
the  colonel,  Sir  Henry  Arundel.  He  said  at 
night  he  hoped  to  meet  us  all  refreshed  and 
stout  in  the  morning.  And  so  he  did — ^not  a 
man  missing.  If  there  had  been  any  desertion 
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it  would  have  been  that  night :  but  I  hope 
Englij)bmen  know  their  duty  and  their  minds 
too  well  to  offer  for  the  militia  and  then  mn 
off  when  they  are  really  wanted.  We  went 
on  the  railway  that  day,  and  in  the  afternoon 
arrived — not  at  the  garrison,  as  we  sup- 
posed, for  we  had  not  Teamed  the  duty,  but 
at  the  barracks  on  the  other  side  the  har- 
bour. It  is  partly  the  barracks  that  have 
made  us  so  busy.  We  had  none  of  us  lived 
anywhere  but  in  our  own  poor  places  at 
home,  except  at  Elwich,  where  everything 
was  done  for  us,  in  the  way  of  our  meals  and 
the  like.  We  all  had  to  learn  how  to  live  in 
barracks.  And,  to  be  sure,  the  neatness 
required  would  please  you,  Nan,  if  ever  you 
should  be  a  soIdier^s  wife,  allowed  to  be 
with  your  husband  there.  Then,  besides  all 
the  fuss  about  our  ways,  all  day  long,  there 
is  the  parade,  of  course,  and  a  very  fine  one  ; 
for,  do  you  know,  our  companies  have 
already  been  brigaded  with  the  liners.  We 
hold  up  our  heads,  I  assure  you ;  and  no 
shambling  fellow  is  allowed  to  get  off  with 
**  O,  we're  only  militia."  We  put  him  down 
with  sayiiig  that  whatever  tne  Guards  do 
we'll  do.  There  will  be  no  mistake  about 
that.  Of  course,  we  are  practising  firing, 
and  that  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  all  the 
more  because  Sir  Henry  Arundel  has  offered 
two  silver  medals  for  prizes  for  the  two  best 
shots;  and  we  are  all  as  ea^er  as  can  be 
about  that,  as  is  natural  llien,  much  of 
the  duty  is  new — sentry  and  garrison  dut^  ; 
for  we  are  to  piard  the  dockyards  and  fortifi- 
cations. I  hope  my  writing  will  show 
you  that  we  are  not  going  oack  in  our 
schooling.  Our  colonel  looks  to  that  matter, 
too.  We  have  a  capital  schoolmaster.  He 
gets  us  on,  and  is  a  fair-minded  man,  too  ; 
and  he  is  to  report  by-imd-bjr,  andpoint  out 
his  three  best  scholars  for  prizes.  Tne  prizes 
offered  by  Sir  Henry  are  a  silver  watcn  and 
two  writing-desks.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  him  over-indulgent.  There  is 
never  an  oath  to  be  heard  among  officers  or 
men ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  he 
would  not  put  up  with  it,  any  more  than 
with  any  other  real  sin.  Some  faults  the  young 
and  giddy  commit,  and  the  culprits  are  made 
to  remember  them  :  but  there  is  no  vice  in 
the  regiment,  as  &r  as  I  know  ;  and  lone  may 
it  be  so  !  Well,  is  not  this  enough  to  fill  up 
our  time  ?  I  should  think  so ;  and  so 
would  you,  if  you  saw  how  earnest  we  are 
to  get  into  a  fit  state  for  garrison  duty. 

What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that 
that  time  has  come  ]  It  has  indeed  ;  and 
that  time  was  to-day.  I  kept  this  till  the 
last,  as  ray  best  piece  of  news ;  and  I 
delayed  writing,  knowing  that  I  should  have 
it  to  tell.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man's 
heart  beat  to  march  as  we  did  this  day  into 
Kampling  with  our  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying,  and  to  be  put  on  garrison  duty 
immediately.  Within  an  hour  after  we 
entered  the  gates,  my  captain  mai*ched  one 


hundred  and  thirty-aix  of  us  to  relieve  the 
Fencibles  of  the  whole  garrison  duties  of  the 
town  and  dockyard.  We  mat/  say  now, 
"Whatever  the  regulars  do  we  will  do." 
There  is  a  rumour  that  Prince  Albert  is  to 
review  us.  And  here  I  must  stop  for  this 
time.  I  believe  1  shall  have  more  time  for 
the  pen  now ;  and  if  so,  you  will  soon  find 
it  out,  for  to  write  to  you  is  the  be?t  pleasure 
of  your  faithful  Ned  Barry. 

P.S. — If  Goody  "Bnce  still  worries  about 
the  press-gang,  you  may  tell  her  I  understand 
the  press-gang  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

N.  B. 

The  Mart  'W»r-8tcaincr,  Rampling  Harbour^ 
April  2Zrd,  1854. 
My  beloved  Nan, — I  am  afi-dd  I  ara 
but  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  after  all  Mind, 
nobody  says  so  but  I  myself ;  and  what  I 
mean  is  this :  that  I  am  uneasy  about  how 
you  may  take  the  news  I  have  now  to  send. 
Vet  this  is  making  you  faint-hearted,  which 
you  never  were  before,  and  so  I  hope  yon 

the 


you  m 
the  autumn  that  I  was  going  to  be  soldier  for 

food,  you  took  the  news  just  as  I  would  wish, 
knew  very  well  in  October,  on  that  day  when 
our  commander  told  us  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volunteers  were  wanted  for  the  regulars, 
that  if  you  had  been  there,  and  had  seen  how 
hundreds  stepped  out  to  offer  themselves,  you 
would  not  have  had  me,  the  strongest  man  on 
the  ground,  hold  back  from  the  service  of  my 
country.  And  you  honourably  said  just  that 
in  your  reply ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  now 
that  you  did.  I  would  not  tell  anybody 
but  you ;  but  you  will  not  think  me  conceited 
about  the  strength  which  is  no  merit 
of  mv  own.  My  late  captain  says  that 
a  bullet  may  lay  one  low  as  well  as  another — 
the  giant  as  well  as  the  woman  or  child ;  but 
that  if  a  set  of  Bussians  get  about  Ned 
Barry,  they  are  likely  to  repent  it ;  for  the 
game  will  be  like  Billy  among  the  rats.  You 
must  know  I  am  stouter  than  ever^  Johnny 
List  will  wonder  what  I  am  ever  ti  do  in  the 
East,  if  my  clothes  burst  out  as  he  saw  them 
begin  to  do.  The  buttons  do  come  off  very  often ; 
and  Captain  Ueisham  says,  if  we  don't  invest 
the  enemy's  towns  better  than  our  tailor  in- 
vests me,  we  sha'n*t  have  much  to  boast  of. 
However,  I  have  learned  to  sew  on  my 
buttons ;  and  Johnny  will  be  glad  to  hear 
it,  as  he  and  his  needle  will  be  so  far  away. 
Talking  of  Johnny,  he  and  others  may  be 
wanting  to  know  what  will  become  of  the 
Hampshire  as  a  regiment.  I  don't  know ;  and 
it's  my  belief  that  the  officers  know  no  more 
than  I  do.  Perhaps  there  may  be  drafts 
from  it,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  line ;  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  leave  being  got  fit)m 
parliament  to  let  them  go  abroad  (those  that 
wish  it.  but  none  by  force),  to  garrison  some 
of  our  places  abroad,  so  that  the  regulars 
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may  go  from  tkose  places  to  the  seat  of  war 
Some  think  that  if  the  war  lasts  long,  the 
Bampshire  may  even  see  fighting.  Please  tell 
Master  W.  Warner  this. 

My  dear,  I  keep  patting  off  saying  the 
good-bye,  that  I  have  to  say.  Two  days 
since  tne  order  came  for  us  to  march  down  to 
Bampling  and  embark  at  once.  Not  one  half- 
hour  had  I  to  write  to  you  till  now,  on  board 
the  Mars.  There  never  was  anything  like  the 
kindness  with  which  we  were  hailed,  all  the 
way  along;  and  particularly  this  morning, 
when  we  were  coming  on  board.  When  the 
band  played  the  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  you 
may  guess  who  I  thought  of,  and  how  ray 
heart  swelled  to  the  music.  What  do  you 
think  I  have  left  for  you  with  your  cousin 
Bob,  in  the  regiment  ?  You  would  never 
guess.  Why,  a  cat.  Some  boys  were  worry- 
ing a  kitten,  and  half-drowning  it,  before  I 
entered  the  Guards,  and  I  took  it  from  them, 
and  brought  it  up,  thinking  to  see  it  by  our  fire- 
side, and  I  hope  you  will  think  it  pretty,  and 
that  you  will  uke  it^  on  account  of  my  saving 
its  life. 

Now,  no  more, — only  this.  It  is  a  true 
story,  Sir  Henry  Arundel  declared,  when  he 
told  it  us,  on  uie  march ;  and  it  made  that 
impression  on  me  that  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  regiment  of 
ours  in  India,  where  the  climate  is  not 
pleasant  to  the  "Rncrliftli  soldier,  and  all  have 
much  to  bear  with,  besides  the  great  distance 
from  home  (much  farther  than  I  am  going 
now).  That  regiment  had  been  out  many 
many  years,  and  had  gone  through  much 
sickness  and  hardship,  and  fought  well,  and 
gained  a  good  reputation.  When  the  time 
drew  near  for  going  home,  the  men  found  the 
months  and  weeks  grow  very  long, — so  much, 
they  wished  themselves  back  in  their  own 
country  and  their  old  homes, — ^with  all  the 
honour  upon  them  that  they  had  gained.  But 
their  feelings  were  not  known,  or  not 
oonsidered  (our  colonel  himself  said  that)  at 
head-quarters,  and,  almost  at  the  last  minute, 
Hie  order  came  for  the  regiment  to  be  broken 
up,  and  the  men  drafted  of^ — some  to  the  bad 
climate  of  the  West  Indies,  and  some  to 
the  cold  parts  of  Canada,  and  some  to  remain 
where  they  were.  These  fellow-soldiers  were 
to  be  parted  in  this  way,  and  the  very  name 
of  the  regiment  lost !  Well,  this  seemed  to 
be  more  than  the  men  could  bear ;  and  if 
men  could  ever  be  forgiven  for  mutinying, 
it  would  have  been  then ;  and  it  was  a  very 
near  thing  indeed,  their  not  doing  so.  But 
their  commander  was  a  good  soldier,  — 
luckily  for  them.  After  morning  parade,  he 
formed  them,  and  read  the  order,  and  heard 
the  beginning  of  a  growl  before  he  had  done : 
and  what  did  he  do  ]  He  said,  "  My  lads,  I 
am  as  sorry  for  this  order  as  you  can  be. 
But  we  know  our  duty,  and  we'll  do  it. 
Now,  my  lads — ^not  a  word  ! "  and  he  signed 
to  the  band  which  struck  up — ^before  any  one 
could  speak — 


^  The  King  commaodi,  and  we*Il  obey; 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away.** 

Now,  my  girl,— the  Queen  (God  bless  her  f 
she  would  lead  us  out  to  the  war — ^if  she 
could — ^as  she  led  out  the  fleet  last  month) — 
the  Queen  has  put  no  hardship  of  the  sort  on 
us  ;  so  we  may  be  willing  to  go.  Therefore, 
love, — not  a  word ! 

"  The  Queen  commands,  and  Wll  obey  ; 
Orer  the  hills  and  far  away.** 

Yours  till  death, 

Nbd  Barry. 
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Has  ever  any  one,  or  is  any  one  supposed 
ever  to  have  gone  over  the  whole  of  the 
museioms  of  the  Louvre  ?  I  know  there  are 
people  who  will  tell  me  that  they  have  done 
it.  The  sort  of  tourists  who  "  do**  the 
Rubens's  at  Antwerp  in  half  a  day;  who 
scamper  through  the  Vatican  as  though  they 
were  running  a  race ;  who  dot  down  the 
castles  on  eiuier  side  of  the  Rhine  in  their 
note-books,  like  dry-goods'  clerks  checking  off 
entries  of  pepper  and  raisins;  who  work 
through  the  si^ts  of  Paris,  in  Galignani*s 
Guide,  as  the  Englishman  did  through  the 
dishes  in  the  carte  at  the  restaurant,  be- 
ginning with  the  soups  and  ending  with  the 
cheeses  and  salads :  these  are  the  sort  of 
people  who  will  confidently  assert  that  they 
have  inspected  the  Louvre  in  its  entirety. 
Go  to,  I  say.  Nobodv  can  have  accom- 
plished the  feat.  M.  de  Nieuwerkerque,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Louvre,  may  know 
something  of  the  museums,  but  he  is  not 
omniscient.  The  guardians  in  the  cocked 
hats  who  sell  the  catalogues,  and  who 
yawn  piteously  during  the  long  hours — as 
well  they  may  ;  for  Salvator  Rosa  becomes  a 
drug  in  the  mental  market  at  last ;  Raffaelle 
a  bore ;  Gerard  Dow  intrusive,  and  the 
treasures  of  art  toujours  perdrix — know 
little  or  nothing  beyond  the  departments 
immediately  confided  to  their  care.  As  to 
the  flying  tourists:  thev  may  say  that 
they  have  been  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  and  that  they  have  seen — the  whole 
concern;  but  I  don't  believe  them.  I 
know  how  Mrs.  Cruggs  from  Manchester 
goes  up  the  wrong  st^case  and  loses  her 
way ;  how  Splattertrees  the  great  connoisseur 
gets  jammed  up  in  a  dark  comer,  among  the 
artists*  easels  and  platforms ;  how  Pry  wan- 
ders into  a  guard-room  bv  mistake,  and  is 
dreadfully  amid  of  being  bayonetted  for  his 
intrusion ;  and  how  Miss  Cleverboots  is  con- 
tinually inaking  short  cuts,  and  as  continually 
coming  back  to  the  room  she  started  from, 
until  at  last  she  sits  down  on  a  crimson  velvet 
ottoman  in  the  salon  carr6,  and  cries.  As  for 
the  valets  de  place  and  cicerones  from  the 
hotels,  they  are  all  humbugs  ;  from  Paris  to 
Peru,  from  Venice  to  the  Valhalla,  they  are 
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equally  unworthy  of  confidence^  and  tell  you 
that  you  have  seen  everything,  when  in 
reality  you  have  seen  comparatively  nothing. 

Yesterday  I  found  myself  in  a  museum 
which,  although  you  may  or  may  not  have 
seen  it  twenty  times,  I  succeeded  in  per- 
suading myself  was  entirely  novel,  and  might 
have  l^en  specially  added  to  the  Louvre  as  a 
testimonial  of  gratitude  for  m  v  visit  to  Paris 
at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year.  This 
was  the  Mus^  des  Souverains,  the  Museum 
of  the  Paraphernalia  of  the  Kings  and 
Emperors  of  Fi-ance ;  and,  forgive  me  if 
I  am  Irreverent,  a  palatial  Monmouth  Street 
or  Holywell  Street  for  the  display  of  second- 
hand sovereigns. 

Kings  ai*e  but  men,  I  know.  The  sword, 
the  sceptre  and  the  sway — the  crown,  the 
chrysm  and  the  orb,  will  not  save  them  from 
heailaches  if  they  drink  too  much  wine ;  from 
corns,  if  they  persist  in  wearing  tight  boots ; 
from  death,  when  their  time  comes.  Yet  a 
king,  be  he  a  mere  drivelling  idiot,  passing 
his  leisure  in  making  pasteboard  coaches ;  a 
mischievous  lunatic,  or  a  tipsy  beer  and 
tobacco  reveller ;  fills,  under  any  circum- 
stance, so  conspicuous  a  place  on  tne  world's 
sta£;e — is,  right  or  wrong,  so  talked  about, 
written  about,  sung  about,  painted  about, 
during  his  lifetime — that  some  degree  of 
interest  attaches  itself  at  last^  perfc»:c6,  even 
to  the  clothes  he  wore,  the  knives  he  ate 
with,  and  the  chairs  he  sate  upon.  Bespect 
for  the  individual  is  not  indispensable  for 
the  entertainment  of  curiosity  respecting 
him.  A  king  is  but  a  man;  but,  the  old 
clothes  of  a  king  are  surely  more  interesting 
than  those  of  a  cadger ;  and  this  is  why  the 
museum  of  secondhand  sovereigns  in  the 
Louvre  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for 
me,  and  why  I  have  chosen  it  as  a  text  for 
this  paper. 

Here  is  a  room  of  noble  proportions.  The 
floors  of  polished  oak,  the  walls  of  crimson 
damask,  thickly  sewn  with  golden  bees  ;  the 
ceiling  sumptuously  carved  and  gilded,  and 
rainbow-tinted  with  paintings  by  the  first 
artists  in  France.  Lofty  fflass-cases  with 
curtains  of  crimson  silk  line  uiis  room.  These 
cases  hold  the  old  clothes  of  Napoleon  the 
Great. 

See,  here  is  the  famous  redingote  gris — 
the  gray  great  coat,  made  familiar  to  us  by  a 
thousand  pictures  and  a  thousand  songs.  I 
dou*t  think,  intrinsically,  it  would  fetch  more 
than  half  a  dozen  shillings.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Moses  Hart  of  Holywell  Street  would 
not  be  disposed  to  give  even  that  amount  for 
it;  yet  here  it  is  wyond  price  and  purchase. 
It  has  held  the  body  of  the  man  whose  name 
is  blazoned  on  the  ceiling ;  whose  initial, 
pregnant  with  will  and  power,  N,  is  on  wall 
and  escutcheon,  on  casque  and  morion,  on 
vase  and  cup,  on  keystone  and  pediment,  on 
coin  and  ring,  on  spoon  and  fork,  on  the  step 
of  the  altar,  the  judge's  bench,  the  footstool 
of  the  throne,  everywnere  in  this  land.    Thb  I 


common  coat  of  coarse  gray  duffel  hangs  in 
the  midst  of  velvet  and  silk,  gold  and  silver 
embroidery,  stem,  calm  and  impassible,  and 
throws  all  their  theatrical  glories  into 
shadow ;  even  as  the  man  who  wore  the  coat, 
made  all  the  kings  and  emperors  and  princes 
that  were  his  tools,  his  slaves,  or  his  victims, 
look  like  common  people  beside  him,  as  he 
sat  in  his  box  at  the  theatre  at  Erfurt 
throning  it  over  a  pitful  of  kings,  or  causing 
the  blood  of  a  chamberlain  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire  to  run  cold  within  him  by 
beginning  a  story  with  "  When  I  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  LafSre." 

I  would  the  Emperor's  boots  were  here, — 
those  notable  jack -boots  which  Raffet  and 
Charlet  knew  so  well  how  to  draw ;  the  boots 
which,  muddy,  dusty,  worn,  ruined,  anxious, 
frown  at  you,  moody  and  despairing,  in  Paul 
Delaroche's  picture  of  Napoleon  at  Fontain- 
bleau.  People  talk  of  the  Emperor's  cocked 
hat ;  but,  the  boots  are  far  more  characteristic 
of  the  Man.  Curiously  they  are  associated 
with  him  in  some  of.  the  most  momentous 
phases  of  his  career.  The  boot  was  pierced 
by  a  bullet  at  Bellinzona,  and  there  Napo- 
leon received  his  almost  only  wound.  For 
the  want  of  boots— for,  he  had  no  money  to 
buy  them — Napoleon  Buonaparte  could  not 
go  the  Indies.  If  those  boots  could  have  then 
been  obtained — ^bought,  borrowed  from  Talma, 
wheedled  from  an  unsuspecting  tradesman — 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  Eighteenth 
Brumaire,  no  empire  of  France,  no  kingdom 
of  Italy,  no  Bussian  campaign,  no  Austrian 
marriage,  no  Spanish  ulcer,  no  Moscow,  no 
Waterloo,  no  St.  Helena.  But,  not  even  with 
St.  Helena  ended  the  boots  of  Buonaparte. 
Twenty  years  after  his  death,  when  his 
grave  under  the  willows  was  opened,  and 
his  coffin  unscrewed  that  his  person  might 
be  verified  by  the  King  of  France's  son  who 
was  come  to  take  it  home,  the  most  note- 
worthy appearances  in  the  bier  (after  the 
features  of  that  face  which  the  fingers  of 
death  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  efface, 
nor  the  gi'ave  to  vanquish)  wei-e  the  boots. 
The  Museum  of  Secondhand  Sovereigns  is 
incomplete  without  the  encasements  of  those 
feet  of  Hercules. 

The  boots  indeed  are  wanting,  but  the 
secondhand  clothes  of  Napoleon  are  here, — 
ranged  all  of  a  row,  more  like  Monmouth 
Street^  or  the  theatrical  warehouse  in 
Vinegar  Yard,'  than  ever  are  some  half- 
dozen  pairs  of  white  satin  shoes,  pro- 
fusely embroidered  with  gold,  crumpled, 
creased,  and  (to  tell  the  truth)  remark- 
ably grubby,  not  to  say  dirty.  The  Colossus 
had  small  feet,  and  the  shoes  might  belong  to 
a  woman.  And  could  he,  the  iron  man,  have 
worn  these  gewgaws,  that  might  have  danced 
upon  a  rope,  or  pirouetted  on  the  opera 
boards,  or  patted  over  the  polished  flooring 
of  the  Petites  Maisons,  but  hardlv  could  have 
belonged  to  him  who  crossed  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi,  and  trod  down  empires  and  trampled 
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upon  dynasties?  He  could,  he  did  wear 
them.  These  were  his  coronation  shoes, — the 
shoes  of  the  Concordat^  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
the  night  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  the 
marriage  with  Maria  Lotusa!  He  wore 
those  gloves,  too,  that  hang  above.  They  are 
of  white  leather,  embroidered,  but  large  and 
clumsy-looking ;  for,  the  Colossus  had  large 
hands  (though  soft,  white,  and  dimpled,  like 
those  of  a  girl),  as  became  the  grasper  of 
thrones,  the  seizor  of  Italy,  who  put  the  Iron 
Crown  on  his  own  head,  crying  "  Guai  a  chi 
la  tocca !  *' — Woe  to  him  who  touches  it.  He 
wore  those  diunty  pink  silk  stockings  with 
the  golden  clocks ;  ne  wore  that  'broidered 
white  satin  tunic,  that  would  so  admirably 
become  Madame  Yestris  in  one  of  Mr. 
Flaach6's  burlesques ;  he  wore  that  volumi- 
nous crimson  velvet  mantle  which  is  pinned 
out  in  a  circle  against  the  wall ;  and — laugh 
not,  sneer  not,  but  wonder  ! — he  wore  those 
half-dozen  court  coats  and  continuations  in 
velvet  and  satin,  with  big  cuffs,  straight 
collars,  and  square  skirts,  llie  conqueror  of 
Europe,  in  the  spangled  court  suit  of  the 
Marquis  do  Carabas  !  Yea,  and  with  a  gilt 
sword,  like  a  dancing-master*s, — yea,  and  with 
&  brocaded  waistcoat,  with  low  flaps  and  peaked 
pockets !  If  the  old  clothes  were  not  there  to 
bear  me  out,  you  would  think  that  I  lied. 

This  was  his,  too,  —  a  very  different 
coat;  a  sombre,  faded,  long -tailed,  double- 
breasted,  high-collared,  purple-blue  coat,  em- 
broidered on  coUar  and  cuff  and  down  the 
seams  with  olive  leaves  in  dead  gold.  That 
is  the  coat  of  a  general  of  the  Republic.  It 
is  the  coat  of  M^engo. 

Black,  rusted,  devoid  of  splendour,  ludi- 
crous almost)  there  are  three  secondhand 
sovereignties  here,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing and  significant  in  the  Museum.  These 
are  three  hats.  Two  of  them  are  of  the  species 
known  as  cocked,  and  were  worn  by  the 
Emperor  in  his  campaigns ;  but  they  are  sin- 
gularly unlike  the  petit  chapeau.*  These  two 
hats  are  cumbrous,  top-heavy,  lopsided,  ezag- 
gei'ated  monstrosities.  The  resemblance  fa^ 
tween  one,  and  that  affected  by  the  British 
beadle  is  painfully  exact;  the  other  might 
have  been  worn  by  glorious  John  Beeve  as 
Marmaduke  Magog  in  the  Wreck  Ashore,  or 
by  the  ghost  of  a  flddler  in  that  famous  old 
Yauxh^  orchestra  that  had  Hias  it  still  7)  a 
sounding-board  like  a  cockle-^elL  Yet  these 
were  hats  of  power ;  hats  that  defined  against 
the  white  smoke  of  the  battle,  gave  hope  to 
the  faltering,  encouragement  to  the  brave ; 
one  sight  of  which,  one  approving  nod,  made 
the  mutilated  grenadier  forget  ms  wounds— 
took  half  the  sting  away  from,  death.  Each 
was  a  guiding-star  to  glory,  plunder,  victory  ; 
and — ah  me  I — how  many  hundred  times  was 
each  cocked  hat  an  ignis  fatuus,  decoying 
men  to  a  bloody,  unremembered  grave  I 

*  The  Toritable  ''petit  ehapeaa"  is  among  tho 
relics  in  the  Emperor's  tomb  at  the  layaUdes, 


Hat  number  three,  is  of  a  different  order 
altogether.  It  is  not  cocked>  three-cornered ^ 
flapped,  slouched,  peaked,  or  broad-brimmed. 
It  is  not  a  fantail  hat,  a  coach-wheel  hat,  a 
wide-awake,  a  Jim  Crow,  a  brigand,  a  William 
Tell,  a  Hecker,  a  Tom  and  Jerry,  a  wag- 
goner's, a  Tom  Tug,  a  sou-wester,  a  four-aiid- 
ninepenny  gossamer,  a  Paris  velvet-nap,  a 
shovel  hat,  a  sombrero,  a  straw  hat,  or  an 
ordinary  chimney-pot  **  tile."  It  is  simply  a 
<*  shocking  bad  hat^'* — ^the  shockingest  per- 
haps that  ever  was  seen  by  human  eyes  or 
worn  by  human  head ;  a  round  hat  with  a 
short  crown  and  a  narrow  brim,  made  per- 
haps of  felt,  perhaps  of  rabbit's- skin, — cer-. 
tunly  of  a  greasy,  mangy,  rusty  material, 
utterly  seedy,  poverty-stricken,  and  woebe- 
gone m  appearance.  Napoleon  the  Great — he 
of  the  white  satin  shoes  and  velvet  robe — 
wore  this  miserable  old  hat;  this  shameful 
tatterdemalion  fragment,  that  no  Jew  would 
touch  with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  that  would  dis- 
honour, by  companionship,  even  a  spoutless 
kettle  in  a  kennel,  or  a  dead  cat  on  a  dust- 
heap.  He  wore  it^  where?  At  Longwood, 
St  Helena. 

If  any  comment  were  valuable  (and  no 
comment  is)  on  the  futility  of  human  am- 
bition, the  rottenness  of  human  grandeur, 
it  might  surely  be  found  in  this  old  hat.  It 
is  the  hat  of  a  bankrupt.  Not  that  the  man 
was  penniless.  He  had  enough  money,  even 
in  his  stem  captivity,  to  have  purchased  a 
score  of  hats,  with  lace  and  ribbons  enough 
on  them  to  serve  my  lord  the  sweep  on  May- 
day ;  but,  it  is  the  moral,  not  the  material  ruin 
that  stares  you  in  the  face  in  this  shabby 
head-covering.  I^e  hat  says,  **  Broke." 

Underneath  this  hat^  is  a  little  yellow 
iron -moulded  cambric  pocket-handkerchief, 
that  was  taken  off  Napoleon's  bed  after  his 
death.  The  relic  should  soften  us.  It  is  all 
over  now.  Outlaw,  emperor,  adventurei-, 
general,  prisoner — they  exist  no  more  I  They 
are  all  blended  into  the  handful  of  ashes  in 
the  Invalides,  ^  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  among 
the  French  people,  whom  he  loved  so  well" 

The  sceptre,  sword-belt,  coronation-sword, 
and  sash  of  Napoleon ;  a  chess-board  and 
chess-men  presented  to  him  by  his  sister, 
Caroline  Murat,  Queen  of  Naples ;  several 
sets  of  saddles,  bridles,  and  housings,  of 
Oriental  Workmanship,  blazing  with  gold  and 
embroidery,  presented  to  hun  during  the 
campaign  of  Egypt ;  a  crown  of  olives,  mo- 
delled in  pure  gold,  placed  on  his  coffin  as  an 
offering  fn)m  some  city,  whose  name  I  forget, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  funeral;  a 
splendidly -bound  copy  of  Ossian's  Poems, 
illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  Isabey, 
after  Giraud  ;  a  copy  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
engrossed  on  vellum  ;  a  manuscript  record  of 
the  coronation,  with  costly  coloured  draw- 
ings ;  these  are  yet  among  the  relics  of  the 
Empire,  exhibited  in  these  glass  cases.  Within 
a  railing  in  a  comer,  is  the  Emperor^s  camp- 
bed.  Emperor's  camp-beds  do  not  interest  me 
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muclL  There  is  something  "Bullftroggish" 
in  that  imit&tive  austerity  which  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  afiect  in  their  sleeping 
accommodation.  The  hard  pallet  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  at  Yoste  ;  the  divided  bed  of  Louis 
Philippe,  one  half  of  which  was  a  knotty 
palliasse,  and  the  other  half,  in  delicate 
attention  to  his  queen,  a  feather  bed;  thii 
seyere,  uncompromising  bed  of  the  fVench 
Oeesar;  even  our  own  Great  Duke's  spare 
mattrass  and  simple  iron  bedstead ;  are  not  to 
my  mind  any  very  convincing  proofs  of 
their  owners*  abstemiousness  and  niardihood. 
Hard  beds  are  not  conducive  to  early 
rising;  nor  are  they  necessarily  productive  of 
aelf-denial.  One  of  the  laziest  men  I  ever 
knew,  used  an  iron  bedstead  fit  for  a  TrappiBt) 
where  he  lay  on  straw,  like  Margery  Daw. 
Napoleon  could  have^ept  anywhere.  In  a 
<;hair,  as  at  Austerlitz ;  in  his  bath,  as  at 
St.  Helena ;  on  horseback ;  in  his  box  at  the 
opera ;  in  his  carriage ;  standing,  even.  He 
wanted  sleep  so  litQe,  and  rxmd  a  bed  so 
seldom,  that  he  might  as  well  have  had  no 
bed.  Still,  if  a  bed  were  necessary  to  his 
camp  equipage,  and  as  part  of  his  state  and 
appanage,  he  might  surely  have  had  a  bed- 
stead with  a  little  carving  and  gUding,  with 
some  velvet  and  golden  b^s,  some  eagles  and 
N's  about  it ;  however  hard  the  mattrass  or 
low  the  pillow  might  have  been.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  there  is  affectati(Hi  and  raam 
humility  about  this  shabby  camp-bed.  It 
seems  to  say,  boastingly,  "  See  what  a  philo- 
sopher I  am;  see  how  I  despise  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world.  Not  only  will  I 
have  a  portable  bed  (which  simply  would  be 
reasonaole),  but  it  shall  be  of  the  ugliest  form 
and  the  clumsiest  material.  I  am  a  grander 
monarque  Uian  Louis  Quatorze ;  yet  see  how 
I  can  dispense  with  that  solemn  old  mounte- 
bank's gigaatio  four-poster,  with  its  dais  of 
three  stages,  its  carvings  and  gildings,  its 
plumed  capitals  and  «ilken  cords.  Tet  I  am 
as  grand  upon  this  workhouse-looking  pallet, 
as  though  I  slept  in  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware." 

But,  what  could  the  contemner  of  the 
finpperies  of  luxury,  want  with  sihrer-gilt 
boothooks  and  a  golden  stewpan  ?  For,  here, 
proudly  displayed  upon  a  field  of  crimson 
velvet,  are  all  the  articles  forming  the 
Emperor's  necessaire  de  voyage.  Besides  the 
bootho6k  and  the  saucepan  we  have  here 
knives,  f<»rks,  plates,  tea  and  coffee-pots, 
corkscrews,  penknives,  scissors,  spoons,  bod- 
kins and  toothpicks — all  in  the  precious 
metals.  Here  is  the  necessaire  de  toilette, 
too :  razors,  lathering  brushes,  shaving  pots, 
and  9cent4otUe8:^a,j,  my  lord,  scent-bottles 
— one,  religiously  preserved  by  General  Ber- 
trand  (I  think),  has  some  of  the  scent  used 
by  the  Emperor  yet  remaining  in  it.  Napo- 
leon scented  I  The  conqueror  of  Europe 
perfumed  like  a  milliner,  or  that  certain  lord 
that  Harry  Hotspur  saw !  Csesar  with  a 
golden  stewpan ! 

The  writang-table  or  secretaire  of  the  Man, 


which  stands  hard  by,  with  a  worn  leathern 
arm-chair,  looks  far  more  businesslike  and 
consistent.  It  is  as  plain  as  plain  can  be — 
indeed  I  have  the  very  counterpart  of  it — ^up, 
goodness  and  the  waiter  only  know  how 
many  pair  of  stairs,  in  the  Qnartier 
Latin  in  the  City  of  Paris.  But,  it  is 
only  in  form  that  the  two  articles  of 
furniture  resemble  one  another.  For  the 
Emperor's  writing-table  bears,  oh !  such  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  hard  work,  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  iroQ  will !  It  is  splashed 
in  ionumerable  places  with  ink  ;  it  has  been 
punched  with  penknives  and  scoit^ed  with 
hot  sealing-wax.  The  leathern  covering  of 
the  top  is  frayed  with  the  contact  of  papers 
and  elbows;  it  has  been  worn  into  holes  by 
the  drumming  of  anxious  fingers.  Perhaps 
this  table  is  the  most  suggestively  eloquent 
of  all  the  relics  in  this  strange  room.  '£rulyy 
the  hat  covered  the  head,  the  sword  hegat 
the  side ;  on  that  bed  Napoleon  slept,  on  that 
saddle  sat,  with  that  diadem  crowned,  with 
that  scent  perfumed,  himsel£  But,  on  that 
table  lay,  hundreds  of  times,  the  paper  on  to 
which  flowed  by  the  duct  of  the  pen  the 
mighty  current  of  the  Emperor's  thoughts. 
He  must  have  sat  at  this  table  crowning  and 
uncrowning  kings  in  his  mind,  crushing  up 
dynasties  with  a  phrase,  devoting  thousands 
of  men  to  death  by  a  word.  This  table  with 
the  leathern  top  was  an  unconscious  Atlas^ 
and  held  up  a  world  of  thou^t.  What  may 
not  have  been  written  there  !  The  draught  of 
the  Milan  decree,  the  virtual  death-warrant 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  suggestions  pregnant 
with  sense  and  wUl,  to  the  subtle  lawyers  who 
were  drawing  up  the  Code ;  bulletins  ol  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  proclamations,  short  notes  of 
playful  affection  in  the  eariy  days  to  Jose- 
phine—  later,  to  another  bride.  At  this 
table  may  have  been  signed  the  decree  for 
the  fundamental  reorganisaUon  of  the  Th^fttie 
Francis,  which  decree— 'Vanity ! — emanated 
from  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  At  this  table 
may  have  been  signed  the  last  abdication, 
which— vanity  of  vanities  !^-was  done  in  an 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6.  Were 
not  the  table  dumb,  it  could  teU  how  often 
Napoleon  had  sat  at  it,  radiant  with  joy, 
trembling  with  anxiety,  frowning  with  anger, 
white  with  despair.  How  the  imprecation 
was  muttered,  tne  air  hummed  between  the 
teeth,  the  pen  anxiously  gnawed,  the  devil's 
tattoo  beaten  with  the  fingers,  the  vain  word 
or  meaningless  caricature  scrawled  on  the 
blotting  paper;  how  the  sigh  stole  forth,  or 
the  brow  contracted,  or  the  smile  lights  up 
sheet  and  tablelike  a  sun,  as  the  i^iraae  was 
weighed,  the  word  sought  for,  the  thought 
summoned.  Only  this  table  could  tell  us 
whether  the  uncouth,  misshapen,  almost  il- 
legible scrawl,  which  Napoleon  wrote,  was 
really  his  natural  handwritmg :  or  whether,  as 
some,  and  not  of  his  enemies,  assert^  it  was 
designedly  simulated  in  order  to  conceal  the 
faultiness  of  his  orthogn^hy. 
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One  other  little  bed  mWtes  us.  It  is  very 
BDiall,  very  delicate,  very  daintily  festooned 
with  lace,  and  glows  with  gilding  and  shines 
with  green  satin.  It  is  the  first  bed  of  a 
very  little  child,  bom  to  greatness  —  the 
cradle  of  the  King  of  Home.  The  poor  baby 
did  not  need  it  long.  He  did  not  die,  but 
lived  his  evanescent  kingdom  out,  and  sank 
into  that  little  white  cloth  jacket  and  panta- 
loons with  suffar-loaf  buttons  (painfully  like 
the  uniform  of  my  friend  Mrs.  BiflSns's  foot- 
page,  Chawks),  of  the  Austrian  Duke  de 
Eeichstadt.  Done  up  in  that  mournful 
flannel-like  little  skeleton  suit,  he  played 
about  the  dreary  rooms  of  SchSnbrunn,  to  be 
taught  to  be  called  Herzog  von  Reichstadt, 
and  to  forget  that  his  name  was  Napoleon ; 
t6  think  of  his  father  as  something  very  like 
an  ogre  ;  and  to  believe  perforce  that  Grand- 
papa Francis,  the  little  weazen  old  man  in 
the  white  coat  and  pigtail,  was  the  incar- 
nation of  all  that  was  good  and  wise  and 
powerful  in  the  world.  It  must  have  been 
cruelly  hard  upon  the  little  Herzog.  I  don't 
think  he  could  have  succeeded  in  forgetting 
or  believing  it  alL  He  must  have  looked 
now  and  then  upon  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
as  a  mouldy,  tumble-down  old  mansion, 
haunted  by  ghosts  in  white  flannel  Ah  ! 
how  shuddenngly  his  thoughts  must  have 
reverted  sometimes  from  the  solemn  ladies 
of  honour,  and  pudding-headed  chamberlains 
of  SchOnbrunn,  with  their  guttural  talk,  to 
that  gay  palace  far  away,  where  there  were 
so  many  mirrors  and  golden  eagles — to 
mamma,  who  had  such  fair  hair,  such  blue 
«yes,  BO  mauv  diamonds  —  to  papa,  who 
walked  about  the  room  so  much,  with  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  talked  in  such  a  loud 
voice  to  the  gentleman  who  sat  at  the  table 
writing ;  who  would  take  the  little  boy  up 
and  dmidle  him,  and  gaze  at  him  with  so 
much  pride  and  joy  from  those  wondrous 
«yes.  Ah  1  A  dreary  little  second-hand 
sovereign  was  the  king-duke,  done  up  in 
white  flannel  to  forget  that  he  was  himself. 
The  very  cradle  in  which  the  duld  slept  was 
destined  to  have  a  second-hand  fate.  It  was 
used  in  eighteen  ^hundred  and  twenty-two 
for  the  posthumous  son  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  Comte  de 
Ohambord,  Henry  the  Fifth — what  you  will : 
a  lamentable  instance  of  second-hand  sove- 
reignty again. 

Going  round  and  round  about  this  room  of 
relics,  as  I  do,  speculating — ^** mooning"  would 
perhaps  be  the  proper  word — upon  all  the 
precious  relics  exposed  in  the  glass  cases,  I 
oecome  so  imbued  with  the  id6es  Napo- 
leoniennes — so  saturated  with  notions  of  the 
Empire — ^that  I  have  a  difficulty  in  persuading 
myself  that  I  live  in  the  year  'fifty-five,  and 
not  in  the  year  'ten.  I  fancy  myself  in  the 
lumber-room  of  the  palace  ;  and  when  I  hear 
a  pair  of  boots  creaking  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  can  hardly  help  expecting  the 
advent  of  Duroc,  or  Bertrand,  or  Bapp,  ask- 


ing me  que  diable  I  am  doing  there  ?  And 
when  from  the  lofty  windows  I  look  into  the 
courtyard  below,  the  delusion  of  the  Empire 
still  clings  to  me  ;  for,  there  I  see  on  parade 
the  Imperial  Guard — yes,  bearskins,  gaiters, 
eagles  on  the  cartouch-boxee,  crossbelts,  long 
moustaches,  and  ail.  They  are  on.  guard ; 
they  are  alive  ;  they  walk  and  talk  and  smoke 
in  the  guard-room  ;'^  I  see  them  with  my 
corporeal  eyes.  With  these  below,  with  those 
around,  with  the  Tuileries  dome  surmounted 
by  the  tricolor  in  the  distance,  there  wants 
to  complete  the  picture  but  this— 4k  roU  of 
the  drums,  a  sharp  rattle  as  arms  are  pre- 
sented, and  then,  cantering  into  the  square 
upon  a  white  horse,  a  little  man  with  a  cocked 
hat  and  a  grey  great  ooat 

There  are  many  more  chambers  in  this 
Museum,  devoted  to  other  second-hand  sove- 
reigns— the  legitimate  sovereigns,  indeed,  of 
France.  Here,  in  a  room,  deeorated,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Napoleon  Museum— all 
in  blue,  sewn  with  golden  lilies — are  the  para- 
phernalia used  at  the  coronations  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  and  Charles  the  Tenth;  the  crown  of 
the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  as  Dauphin  (wonder- 
fully like  the  tinselled  diadem  with  which,  in 
our  school-days,  we  were  wont  to  decorate 
the  effigy,  penny  plain  and  two-penoe  coloured, 
of  Mr.  Denvil  aa  the  Fire  King) ;  the  sword, 
sceptre,  and  hand  of  justice  of  Charienu^pe  ; 
the  sedan  chair  of  King  Artaxomenes — I  beg 
pardon,  of  King  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  other- 
wise called  the  Well-beloved,  otherwise  known 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs :  that 
admirable  educational  institution,  supported 
by  the  involuntarv  contributions  of  the  French 
people ;  a  little  black  kid  shoe  worn  by  Marie 
Antoinette  Opoor  thing  !),  so  tin^,  so  frSle,  so 
delicate ;  a  little  cannon,  with  ivory  horses, 
presented  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  as  a  child  ; 
an  arbaleste,or  crots-bow,  of  Marie  de  Medicis ; 
and  an  exquisitely-beautiful  mirror  of  Venice 
glass,  with  a  framework  of  mosaic  in  precious 
stones,  presented  to  the  same  royal  lady  by 
the  Venetian  Republic  ;  Bibles,  missals,  and 
books  of  hours,  belonging  to  various  sove- 
reigns; swords,  cross-bows,  maces,  haber- 
geons, and  pistols;  and  numerous  suits  of 
splendidly-wrought  armour,  among  which  is 
one  suit  of  immense  size  and  height,  reputed 
to  have  belonged  to,  and  to  have  been  worn 
by,  that  king  whoae  portrait  by  Titian  is  in 
the  Grand  Gallery  of  this  same  Louvre, — the 
king  who  loved  so  well  to  "amuse"  himself, 
and  was  so  delighted  at  having  saved  his 
"honour"  at  the  battle  of  Favia,  but  who  was 
not  quite  so  careful  of  the  honour  <^  the  female 
subjects  whom  he  betrayed, — the  king  who, 
first  the  rival,  was  aflerwards  so  great  a 
friend  (until  he  fell  out  with  him  again)  of  our 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  had  that  famous  jun- 
ketting  with  him  upon  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold — King  Francis  the  First  He  might 
have  been  able  to  wear  this  suit  of  armour 
(which  would  about  fit  Mr.  Hales,  the  Norfolk 
giant),  but  he  was  aasoredly  a  oonsnmmate 
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rascal.  Of  course,  being  so,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  French  second-hand  sove- 
reigns,  —  almost  as  popular  as  our  merry 
scoundrel,  Seoond  of  that  line,  and  our  bluff 
bigamist,  Eighth  of  that  ilk,  are  with  us. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  good  fellow  a  ruffian 
with  a  crown  on  is — especially  if  he  be 
second-hand. 

These,  and  many  more  shreds  and  patches 
of  second-hand  royalty,  are  to  be  found  in 
that  Mus^  des  Souverains  of  the  Louvre 
which  the  reader  may  or  may  not  have  seen. 
In  either  case,  I  would  advise  said  reader 
to  visit  it  whenever  he  or  she  comes  to 
Paris.  It  may  be  somewhat  consoling  to 
a  man  whose  state  is  low,  to  find  that 
even  sovereigns — even  the  Holy  Alliance 
—even  the  allied  potentates — are  subject 
to  the  indignity  of  having  their  old  clothes 
hung  up  to  show;  and  that  the  corona- 
tion mantle  dangles  from  a  peg,  in  the  long 
run,  eren  as  the  masquerade  domino,  the 
cast-off  uniform,  or  the  threadbare  &;reatrcoat. 
Mr.  Carltle  might  come  hither,  and  find — not 
a  new  philosophy,  but  fresh  materials  for  its 
application.  And  I  think  some  sovereigns- 
yea,  even  some  of  the  potentates  whose  august 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha  of  this  present  year — mi^ht  come  here 
too,  and,  goin^,  might  leave  behind  them  some 
second-hand  ideas,  some  second-hand  preju-* 
dices,  some  second-hand  rascalities,  some 
second-hand  tomfooleries,  which  might  be 
advantageously  hung  on  pegs  beside  the 
seoond-luuid  sovereignties  of  a  few  centuries 
back. 

THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

Last  night,  when  weaiy  tilence  fell  on  all. 
And  staAen  tkiet  arose  so  dim  and  vast, 

I  heard  the  Spirit  of  the  Present  call 
Upon  the  sleeping  Spirit  of  the  Past. 

Far  off  and  near^  I  saw  tlieir  radiance  shine, 

And  listened  while  tbej  spoke  of  deeds  dirine. 

TRC   SPIRIT   OP    THS   PAST. 

My  ueeds  are  writ  in  iron ; 

My  glory  stands  alone ; 
A  veil  of  shadowy  honour 

Upon  my  tombs  is  thrown  ; 
The  great  names  of  my  heroes 

Like  gems  in  history  lie  : 
To  live  they  deemed  ignoble. 

Had  they  the  chance  to  die ! 

THE    SPIRIT  OP  THR  PRE8BMT. 

My  children,  too,  are  honoured. 

Dear  shall  their  memory  be 
To  the  proud  lands  that  own  them  ; 

Dearer  than  thine  to  thee 
For,  though  they  hold  that  sacred 

Is  God^s  gi-eat  gift  of  life, 
At  the  arst  call  of  duty 

They  rush  into  the  strife ! 

TH*   SPIRIT   OP    THE   PAST. 

Then,  with  all  valiant  precepts 
Woman's  soft  heart  was  fntught ; 

*'  Death,  not  dishonour,  **  echoed 
The  wai^cry  she  had  tanght. 


Fearless  and  glad,  those  mothcny 

At  bloody  deaths  elate. 
Cried  out  they  bore  their  children 

Only  for  such  a  fate ! 

THB   SPIRIT  OP   TBS   PRS8RNT. 

Though  such  stem  laws  of  honour 

Are  faded  now  Rway, 
Yet  many  a  mourning  mother, 

With  nobler  grief  than  thoy, 
Bows  down  in  sad  submission ; 

The  heroes  of  the  fight 
Learnt  at  her  knee  the  lesson 

**  For  Qod  and  for  the  Right  !** 

THE   SPIRIT  OP   THE   PAST. 

No  voice  there  spake  of  sorrow ; 

They  saw  their  noblest  fall 
With  no  repining  murmur ; 

Stem  Fate  was  lord  of  all ! 
And  when  the  loved  ones  perished, 

Oue  cry  alone  arose. 
Waking  the  startled  echoes, 

**  Vengeance  upon  our  foes !  '* 

THE   SPIRIT   OP   TBE   PRESENT. 

Grief  dwells  in  France  and  England 

For  many  a  noble  son ; 
Yet  louder  than  the  sorrow, 

«<  Thy  will,  O  God,  be  done  !'• 
From  desolate  homes  is  rising 

One  prayer,  **  Let  carnage  cease  I 
On  friends  and  foes  have  mercy, 

O  Lord,  and  give  us  peace  !** 

THE   SPIRIT   OP    TUB   PAST. 

Then,  every  hearth  was  honoured 

That  sent  its  children  forth, 
To  spread  their  country*8  glory. 

And  gain  her  south  or  north. 
Then,  little  recked  they  numbers^ 

No  band  would  ever  fly. 
But  stem  and  resolute  they  stood 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

THE   SPIRIT    OP    TBE   PRESENT. 

And  now  from  France  snd  England 

Their  dearest  and  their  best 
Go  forth  to  succour  freedom 

To  help  the  much  oppressed  ; 
Now,  let  the  far-off  Future 

And  Past  bow  down  to-day, 
Before  the  few  young  hearts  that  hold 

Whole  armaments  at  bay. 

TBE  SPIRIT   OP   THE    PAST. 

Then,  each  one  strove  for  honour. 

Each  for  a  deathless  name  : 
Love,  home,  rest,  joy,  were  offered 

As  sacrifice  to  Fame. 
They  longed  that  in  far  ages 

Their  deeds  might  still  be  told, 
And  distant  times  and  nations 

Their  names  in  honour  hold. 

THE   SPIRIT   OP    THB    PRESENT. 

Though  nursed  by  such  old  legendi^ 

Our  heroes  of  to-day 
Go  cheerfully  to  battle 

As  children  gu  to  play  ; 
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They  gaze  "with  awe  and  wonder 
On  your  great  names  of  pride", 

Unoonsciout  that  their  own  will  thine 
In  glory  side  hy  side ! 

Day  dawned ;  and  aa  the  SpiriU  patsed  away, 
Methought  I  saw  in  the  dim  morning  grey, 
The  Paat'a  bright  diadem  had  paled  before 
The  starry  crown  the  glorieos  Present  wore. 

NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HART  BARTON. 


to 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETH. 

Margaret  had  not  expected  much  pleasure 
herself  from  Mr.  Belrs  visit— she  had  only 
looked  forward  to  it  on  her  father's  account, 
but  when  her  godfather  came,  she  at  once  fell 
into  the  most  natui*al  position  of  friendship 
in  the  world.  He  saia  she  had  no  merit  iu 
being  what  she  was,  a  girl  so  entirely  after 
his  own  heart ;  it  wa^tn  hereditary  power 
which  she  had,  to  walk  m  and  take  possession 
of  his  regard  ;  while  she,  in  reply,  gave  him 
much  credit  for  being  so  fresh  and  young 
under  his  Fellow's  cap  and  gown. 

"  Fresh  imd  young  in  warmth  and  kind- 
ness, I  mean.  Vm  afraid  I  must  own  that 
I  think  your  opinions  are  the  oldest  and 
mustiest  I  have  met  with  this  long  time.** 

•*  Hear  this  daughter  of  yours.  Hale ! 
Her  residence  in  Milton  has  quite  corrupted 
her.  She's  a  democrat^  a  red  republicim,  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Society,  a  socialist — ^*' 
**  Papa,  it's  all  because  I'm  standing  up 
for  the  progress  of  commerce.  Mr.  Bell  would 
have  had  it  keep  still  at  exchanging  wild- 
beast  skins  for  acorns." 

**  No,  no.  I'd  dig  the  ground  and  grow 
potatoes.  And  I'd  shave  the  wild  beast  skins 
and  make  the  wool  into  broadcloth.  Don't 
exaggerate,  missy.  But  I  am  tired  of  this 
bustle.  Everybody  rushing  over  everybody, 
in  their  hurry  to  get  rich." 

"  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  sit  comfort- 
ably in  a  set  of  college  rooms,  and  let  his 
riches  grow  without  any  exertion  of  his 
own.  No  doubt  there  is  many  a  man  here 
who  would  be  thankful  if  his  property  would 
increase  as  yours  has  done,  without  his 
taking  any  trouble  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Hale. 
"  I  don't  believe  they  would.  It's  the 
bustle  and  the  struggle  they  like.  As  for 
sitting  still,  and  learning  nrom  the  past,  or 
shaping  out  the  future  by  faithful  work  done 
in  a  prophetic  spirit — Why  !  Pooh  !  I  don't 
believe  there's  a  man  in  Milton  who  knows 
how  to  sit  still ;  and  it  is  a  great  art." 

"  Milton  people,  I  suspect,  think  Oxford 
men  don't  know  how  to  move.  It  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  they  mixed  a  little  more." 
"  It  might  he  good  for  the  Miltoners. 
Many  things  might  be  good  for  them  which 
would  il©  very  disagreeable  for  other 
people."      \^ 

*'  Are  you\?ot  a  Milton  man  yourself  ? " 


asked  Margaret.    *^  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  Lave  been  proud  of  your  town." 

"  I  confess  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  bo 
proud  of.  If  you'll  only  come  to  Oxford, 
Margaret,  I  will  show  you  a  place  to 
glory  in." 

**  Well !  "  said  Mr.  Hale,  «  Mr.  Thornton 
is  coming  to  drink  tea  with  us  to-night,  and 
he  is  as  proud  of  Milton  as  you  of  Oxford. 
You  two  must  try*  and  make  each  other  a 
little  more  liberal-minded." 

**  I  don't  want  to  be  moref  Uberal-minded, 
thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Bell. 

**  Is  Mr.  Thornton  comin|^  to  tea,  papa  1 "' 
asked  Margaret  in  a  low  voice. 

'*  Either  to  tea  or  soon  after.  He  coold  not 
telL    He  told  us  not  to  wait." 

Mr.  Thornton  had  determined  that  he  would 
make  no  inquiry  of  his  mother  as  to  how  far 
she  had  put  her  project  into  execution  of 
speaking  to  Margaret  about  the  impropriety 
of  her  conduct.  He  felt  pretty  sure  that,  if 
this  interview  took  place,  his  mother's  ac- 
count of  what  passed  at  it  would  only  annoy 
and  chagrin  him,  though  he  would  all  the 
time  be  aware  of  the  colouring  which  it 
received  by  passing  through  her  mind.  He 
shrank  from  hearing  Margaret's  very  name 
mentioned  ;  he,  while  he  Inamed  her — while 
he  was  jealous  of  her — ^while  he  renounced 
her — he  loved  her  sorely,  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  dreamt  of  her;  he  dreamt  she  came  dancing 
towards  him  with  outwread  arms,  and  with 
a  lightness  and  gaiety  which  made  him  loathe 
her,  even  while  it  allured  him.  But  the  im- 
pression of  this  figure  of  Margaret — ^with  all 
Margaret's  character  taken  out  of  it,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  some  evil  spirit  had  got  posses- 
sion of  her  form — was  so  deeply  stamped 
upon  his  imagination,  that  when  he  wakened 
he  felt  hardly  able  to  separate  the  Una  from 
the  Duessa ;  and  the  dislike  he  had  to  the 
latter  seemed  to  envelope  and  disfigure  the 
former.  Yet  he  was  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge his  weakness  by  avoiding  the  sight  of 
her.  He  would  neither  seek  an  opportunity 
of  being  in  her  company,  nor  avoid  it.  To 
convince  himself  of  his  power  of  self-control, 
he  lingered  over  every  piece  of  business  this 
afternoon ;  he  forced  every  movement  into 
unnatural  slowness  and  deliberation  ;  and  it 
was  consequently  past  eight  o'clock  before  he 
reached  Mr.  Hale  s.  Then  there  were  busi- 
ness arrangements  to  be  transacted  in  the 
study  with  Mr.  Bell ;  and  the  latter  kept  on, 
sitting  over  the  fire,  and  talking  wearily, 
long  after  all  business  was  transacted,  and 
when  they  might  just  as  well  have  gone  up- 
stairs. But  Mr.  Thornton  would  not  say  a 
word  about  moving  their  quarters  ;  he  chafed 
and  chafed,  and  thought  Mr.  Bell  a  most 
prosy  companion ;  while  Mr.  Bell  returned 
the  compliment  in  secret^  by  considering  Mr. 
Thornton  about  as  brusque  and  curt  a  fellow 
as  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  terribly  gone 
off  both  in  intelligence  and  manner.  At  last, 
some  slight  noise  in  the  room  above  suggested 
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the  deairableneas  of  moving  there.  They 
found  Margaret  with  a  letter  open  before 
her,  eagerly  disduaing  its  contents  with  her 
father.  On  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen,  it 
was  immediately  put  aside  ;  but  LIr.  Thorn- 
ton's eager  senses  caught  some  few  words  of 
Mr.  Hale's  to  Mr.  BelL 

^^  A  letter  from  Henry  Lennox.  It  makes 
Margaret  very  hopeful. 

Mr.  Bell  nodded.  Margaret  was  red  as 
a  rose  when  •  Mr.  Thornton  looked  at 
her.  He  had  the  greatest  mind  in  the  world 
to  get  up  and  go  out  of  the  ixK)m  that  very 
instant,  and  never  set  foot  in  the  house 
again. 

"  We  were  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Hale,  "  that 
you  and  Mr.  Thornton  had  taken  Mar- 
garet's advice,  and  were  each  trying  to  con- 
vert the  other,  you  were  so  long  in  the  study." 

<*  And  you  thought  there  would  be  nothing 
left  of  us  but  an  opinion,  like  the  Ealkenny 
cat's  taiL  Pray  whose  o]Hnion  did  you  think 
would  have  the  most  obstinate  vitality  1 " 

Mr.  l^omton  had  not  a  notion  what  they 
were  talking  about,  and  disdained  to  inquire. 
Mr.  Hale  politely  enlightened  him. 

"  Mr.  Thornton,  we  were  accusing  Mr.  Bell 
this  morning  of  a  kind  of  Oxonian  mediaeval 
bigotry  against  his  native  town  ;  and  we — 
Margaret  I  believe — suggested  that  it  would 
do  hun  good  to  associate  a  little  with  Milton 
manufacturers." 

^*  I  beff  your  pardon.  Margaret  thought  it 
would  do  the  Milt<m  manufacturers  good  to 
associate  a  little  more  with  Oxford  men.  Now 
was'nt  it  so,  Margaret  1 " 

"  I  believe,!  thought  it  would  do  both  good 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  other, — I  did  not 
know  it  was  my  idea  any  more  than 
papa's." 

"  And  so  you  see,  Mr.  Thornton,  we  ought 
to  have  been  improving  each  other  down- 
stairs, instead  of  talking  over  vanished  fami- 
lies of  Smiths  and  Harrisons.  However,  I 
am  willing  to  do  my  part  now.  I  wonder 
when  you  Milton  men  intend  to  live.  All 
your  lives  seem  to  be  spent  in  gathering 
together  the  materials  for  life." 

"  By  living,  I  suppose  you  mean  enjoyment." 

"  Yes,  enjoyment, — I  don't  specify  of  what, 
because  I  trust  we  should  both  consider  mere 
pleasure  as  very  poor  enjoyment." 

"  1  would  rather  have  the  nature  of  the 
enjoyment  defined." 

"  Well !  enjoyment  of  leisure — enjoyment 
of  the  power  and  influence  which  money 
gives.  You  are  all  striving  for  money.  What 
do  you  want  it  for  1 " 

Mr.  Thornton  was  silent.  Then  he  said, 
"  I  really  don't  know.  But  money  is  not  what 
/strive  for." 

"What  then  1" 

"  It  is  a  home  question.  I  shall  have  to  lay 
myself  open  to  such  a  catecbist^  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  it" 

"  No  ! "  said  Mr.  Hale  ;  "  don't  let  us  be 
personal  in  our  catechism.    You  are  neither 


of  you  representative  men  ;  you  are  each  ol 
you  too  individual  for  that." 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  to  consider  that 
as  a  compliment  or  not.  I  should  like  to  be 
the  representative  of  Oxford,  with  its  beauty 
and  its  learning,  and  its  proud  old  history. 
What  do  you  say,  Margaret ;  ought  I  to  be 
flattered?'^ 

"  I  don't  know  Oxford.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  being  the  representative  of  a 
city  and  the  representative  man  of  its  in- 
habitants." 

"Very  true,  Miss  Margaret.  Now  I  re- 
member, you  were  against  me  this  morning, 
and  were  quite  Miltonian  and  manufacturing 
in  your  preferences."  Margaret  saw  the 
quick  glance  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Thornton 
gave  her,  and  she  was  annoyed  at  the  ocm- 
struction  which  he  might  put  on  this  speech 
of  Mr.  Bell's.    Mr.  Bell  went  on— 

"  Ah !  I  wish  I  could  show  you  our  'Hi^ 
Street— our  BadclifTe  Square.  I  am  leaving 
out  our  colleges,  just^  I  give  Mr.  Thornton 
leave  to  omit  his  factffies  in  speaking  of  the 
charms  of  Milton.  I  have  a  right  to  abuse 
my  birth-place.  Bemember  I  am  a  Milton 
man." 

Mr.  Thornton  was  annoyed  more  than  he 
ought  to  have  been  at  all  that  Mr.  Bell  was 
saying.  He  was  not  in  a  mood  for  joking. 
At  another  time,  he  could  have  enjoyed  Mr. 
Bell's  half  testy  condemnation  of  a  town 
where  the  life  was  so  at  variance  with  every 
habit  he  had  formed  ;  but  now  he  was  galled 
enough  to  attempt  to  defend  what  was  ney^ 
meant  to  be  seriously  attacked. 

"I  don't  set  up  Milton  as  a  model  of  a 
town." 

"Not  in  architecture)"  slily  asked  Mr. 
BeU. 

"  No  !  We've  been  too  busy  to  attend  to 
mere  outward  appearances." 

"Don't  say  mere  outward  appearances," 
said  Mr.  Hale,  gently.  "  They  impress  us  all, 
from  childhood  upward— every  day  of  one's 
life." 

"Wait  a  little  while,"  said  Mr.  Thornton. 
"  Bemember,  we  are  of  a  different  race  from 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  beauty  was  everything 
and  to  whom  Mr.  Bell  might  speak  of  a  Mm 
of  leisure  and  serene  enjoyment,  much  of 
which  entered  in  through  their  outward 
senses.  I  don't  mean  to  despise  them,  any 
more  than  I  woul^  ape  them.  But  I  belong 
to  Teutonic  blood ;  it  is  little  mingled  in  this 
part  of  England  to  what  it  is  in  others  ;  we 
retain  mucn  of  their  language ;  we  retain 
more  of  their  spirit ;  we  do  not  look  upcm 
life  as  a  time  for  enjoyment,  but  as  a  time  for 
action  and  exertion.  Our  glory  and  our 
beauty  arises  out  of  our  inward  strength, 
which  makes  us  victorious  over  material 
resistance,  and  over  greater  difficulties  stilL 
We  are  Teutonic  up  here  in  Darkshire  in 
another  way.  We  hate  to  have  Lq^b  aiade 
for  us  at  a  distance.  We  wish  p'  ^ple  wotdd 
allow    lis    to  right   ourselves      instead    of 


continuallj  meddling,  with  their  impmfeet 
legislation.  We  stand  tip  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  oppose  centralisation." 

"  Tn  short,  you  would  like  the  Heptarchy 
back  again.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  revoke 
what  I  said  this  morning — ^that  you  Milton 
people  did  not  reverence  the  past.  You  are 
regular  worshippers  of  Thor.'* 

^  If  we  do  not  reverence  the  past  as  you  do 
in  Oxford,  it  is  because  we  want  something 
which  can  apply  to  the  present  more  directly. 
It  is  tine  when  the  study  of  the  past  leads  to 
a  prophecy  of  the  future.  !But  to  men 
groping  in  new  circumstances,  it  would  be 
finer  if  the  words  of  experience  could  direct 
us  how  to  act  in  what  concerns  us  most  inti 
mately  and  immediately  ;  which  is  full  of 
difficulties  that  must  be  encountered  ;  and 
upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  met  and 
conquered — ^not  merely  pushed  aside  for  the 
time — depends  our  future.  Out  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  past,  help  us  over  the  present.  But 
no  t'  People  can  spealAof  Utopia  much  more 
easily  than  of  the  next  day's  duty ;  and  yet 
when  that  duty  is  all  done  by  others,  who  so 
ready  to  crjr,  *  Fie,  for  shame  I ' " 

''  And  all  this  time  I  don*t  see  what  you 
are  talkine  about  Would  you  Milton  men 
condescend  to  send  up  your  to-day's  difficulty 
to  Oxford  1    You  have  not  tried  us  yet." 

Mr.  Thornton  laughed  outright  at  this. 
"  I  believe,  I  was  talking  with  reference  to  a 

f>od  deal  that  has  been  troubling  us  of  late  ; 
was  thinking  of  the  strikes  we  have  gone 
through,  which  are  troublesome  and  injurious 
things  enough,  as  I  am  finding  to  my  cost. 
And  yet  thu  last  strike  under  which  I  am 
smarting  has  been  respectable." 

''A  respectable  strike!"  said  Mr.  BeU. 
**  That  sounds  as  if  you  were  fitr  gone  in  the 
worship  of  Thor." 

Margaret  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  chaj^rined  by  the  repeated 
taming  into  jest  of  what  he  was  fetfhng  as 
very  serious.  She  tried  to  change  the  con- 
versation from  a  subject  about  which  one 
party  cared  little,  while  to  the  other  it  was 
deeply,  because  personally,  interesting.  She 
forced  herself  to  say  something. 

**  Edith  says  she  finds  the  printed  calicoes 
in  Ck>rfii  better  and  cheaper  than  in  London." 
"Does  she]"  said  her  fether.    "I  think 
that  must  be  one  of  Edith's  exaggerations. 
Are  you  sure  of  it,  Margaret  ?  " 
'^  I  am  sure  she  says  so,  papa." 
^Then  I  am  sure  of  the  fact,"  said  Mr. 
BeU.    '*  Margaret,  I  go  so  flEur  in  my  idea  of 
yoxir  truthfmness,  tl^t  it  shall  cover  your 
cousin's  character.    I  don't  believe  a  cousin 
of  jours  could  exaggerate." 

^  Is  Miss  Hale  so  remarkable  foir  truth  f  " 
said  Mr.  Thornton,  latterly.  The  moment  he 
had  done  so,  he  could  have  bitten  his  toDgue 
oat.  What  was  he  ?  And  why  should  he  stab 
her  with  her  shame  in  this  wayt  How  evil 
iie  was  to-night ;  possessed  by  iU-humour  at 
being  detained  so  long  from  1^ ;  irritated  by 


the  mention  of  some  name,  because  he  thought 
it  belonged  to  a  more  successful  lover  ;  now 
ill-tempered  because  he  had  been  unable  to 
cope,  with  a  light  heart,  against  one  who  was 
trying,  by  gay  and  careless  speeches,  to  make 
the  evening  pass  pleasantly  away, — ^the  kind 
old  friend  to  all  parties,  whose  manner  by 
this  time  might  be  well  known  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, who  had  been  acquainted  with  bim  for 
many  years.  And  then  to  speak  to  Margaret 
as  he  had  done !  She  did  not  get  up  and 
leave  the  room  as  she  had  done  in  former 
days,  when  his  abruptoees  or  his  temper  had 
annoyed  her.  She  sat  quite  still,  after  the 
first  momentary  glance  of  grieved  surprise, 
that  made  her  eyes  look  like  some  child's 
who  has  met  with  an  unexpected  rebuff; 
they  slowly  dilated  into  mournful,  reproach- 
ful sadness ;  and  then  they  fell,  and  she  bent 
over  her  work,  and  did  not  speak  again.  But 
he  could  not  help  looking  at  her ;  and  he 
saw  a  sigh  tremble  over  her  body,  as  if  she 
quivered  in  some  unwonted  chill  He  felt  as 
the  mother  would  have  done,  in  the  midst  of 
'^  her  rocking  it,  and  rating  it,"  had  she  been 
called  away  before  her  slow  confiding  smile 
implying  perfect  trust  in  mother's  love  had 
proved  the  renewing  of  its  love.  He  gave 
short  sharp  answers;  he  was  uneasy  and 
cross,  unable  to  discern  between  jest  and 
earnest ;  anxious  only  for  a  look,  a  word  of 
hers,  before  which  to  prostrate  himself  in 
penitent  humility.  But  she  neither  looked 
nor  spoke.  Her  round  taper  fingers  flew  in 
and  out  of  her  sewing,  as  steadily  and  swiftly 
as  if  that  were  the  business  of  her  life.  She 
could  not  care  for  him,  he  thought,  or  else 
the  passionate  fervour  of  his  wish  would  have 
forced  her  to  raise  those  eyes,  if  but  for  an 
instant,  to  read  the  late  repentance  in  his. 
He  could  have  struck  her  before  he  left,  in 
order  that  by  some  strange  overt  act  of 
rudenees,  he  might  earn  the  privilege  of  tell- 
ing her  the  remorse  that  gnawed  at  his 
heart  It  was  well  that  the  long  walk  in  the 
open  air  wound  up  this  evening  for  him.  It 
sobered  him  back  into  grave  resolution,  that 
henceforth  ^e  would  see  as  little  of  her  as 
possible, — since  the  yery  sight  of  that  face 
and  form,  the  yery  sounds  of  that  voice  (like 
the  soft  winds  of  pure  melody)  had  such 
power  to  move  him  m>m  his  balance.  Well ! 
He  had  known  what  love  was— a  sharp  pang, 
a  fierce  experience,  in  the  midst  of  whose 
flames  he  was  struggling  1  but,  through  that 
furnace  he  would  fight  his  way  out  into  the 
serenity  of  middle  age, — all  the  richer  and 
more  human  for  having  known  this  great 
passion. 

When  he  had  somewhat  abruptly  left  the 
room,  Margaret  rose  from  her  seat,  and  began 
silently  to  fold  up  her  work.  The  long  seams 
were  heavy,  and  had  an  unusual  weight  for 
her  languid  arms.  The  round  lines  in  her 
face  took  a  lengthened  straighter  form,  and 
her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  one  who 
had  gone  through  a  day  of  great  fatigiie.    As 
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the  three  prepared  for  bed  ;  Mr.  Bell  mut- 
tered forth  a  little  condemnatiou  of  Mr. 
Thornton. 

^I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  spoiled  by 
success.  He  can't  bear  a  word ;  a  jest  of 
any  kind.  Everything  seems  to  touch  on  the 
soreness  of  his  hich  dienity.  Formerly,  he 
was  as  simple  and  noble  as  the  open  day; 
you  could  not  offend  him,  because  he  had  no 
vanity." 

"  He  is  not  vain  now,"  said  Margaret,  turn- 
ing round  from  the  table,  and  speaking  with 
quiet  distinctness.  ^  To-night  he  has  not  been 
like  himself.  Something  must  have  annoyed 
him  before  he  came  here." 

Mr.  Bell  eave  her  one  of  his  sharp  p^lances 
from  above  nis  spectacles. '  She  stood  it  quite 
calmly  ;  but  after  she  had  left  the  room  he 
suddenly  asked, — 

**  Hale  !  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  Thorn- 
ton and  your  daughter  have  what  the  French 
call  a  tendresse  for  each  other  I " 

"Never!"  said  Mr.  Hale,  first  startled, 
and  then  flurried  by  the  new  idea.  "No, 
I  am  sure  you  are  wrong.  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain you  are  mistaken.  If  there  is  anything, 
it  is  all  on  Mr.  Thornton's  side.  Poor  fellow ! 
I  hope  and  trust  he  is  not  Uiinking  of  her, 
for  I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  him." 

'*  Well !  I'm  a  bachelor,  and  have  steered 
clear  of  love  affairs  all  my  life ;  so  perhaps 
my  opinion  is  not  worth  having.  Or  else  I 
should  say  there  were  veiy  pretty  symptoms 
about  her ! " 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  arer  wrong,"  said 
Mr.  Hale.  "He  may  care  for  her,  though 
she  really  has  been  almost  rude  to  him  at  times. 
But  she  ! — why,  Margaret  would  never  think 
of  him,  I  *m  sure !  Such  a  thing  has  never 
entered  her  head." 

"Entering  her  heart  would  do.  But  I 
merely  threw  out  a  suggestion  of  what  miffht 
be.  1  dare  say  I  was  wrong.  And  whether 
I  was  wrong  or  right,  I  *m  very  sleepy ;  so, 
having  disturbed  your  night's  rest  (as  I  can 
see)  with  my  untimely  &ncies,  I'll  betake 
myself  with  an  easy  mind  to  my  own." 

But  Mr.  Hale  resolved  that  he  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  any  such  nonsensical  idea  ; 
so  he  lay  awake,  determining  not  to  think 
about  it 

Mr.  Bell  took  his  leave  the  next  day, 
bidding  Margaret  look  to  him  as  one  who 
had  a  right  to  help  and  protect  her  in  all 
her  troubles,  of  whatever  nature  they  might 
be.    To  Mr.  Hale  he  said,— 

"That  Margaret  of  yours  has  gone  deep 
into  my  heart.  Take  care  of  her,  for  she  is  a 
very  precious  creature, — a  great  deal  too 
ffood  for  Milton, — only  fit  for  Oxford,  in  fact. 
The  town,  I  mean;  not  the  men.  I  can't 
match  her  yet.  When  I  can,  I  shall  bring 
my  young  man  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
your  young  woman,  just  as  the  genie  in  the 
Arabian  nijghts  brought  Prince  Caralmazan 
to  match  with  the  fairy's  Princess  Badoura." 

"  I  beg  you  *11  do  no  such  thing.    Bemem- 


ber  the  misfortunes  that  ensued ;  and  besides, 
I  can't  spare  Margaret" 

"  No  ;  on  scccmd  thoughts  we  '11  have  her 
to  nurse  us  ten  years  hence,  when  we  shall 
be  two  cross  old  invalids.  Seriously,  Hale ! 
I  wish  you  'd  leave  Milton  ;  which  is  a  most 
unsuitable  place  for  you,  though  it  was  my 
recommendation  im  the  firatinstanoe.  If  you 
would,  I  'd  swallow  my  shadows  of  doubts, 
and  take  a  college  livinj^  ;  and  you  and  ^lar- 
garet  should  come  and  live  at  the  parsonage — 
you  to  be  a  sort  of  lay  curate,  and  take  the 
unwashed  off  my  hands ;  and  she  to  be  our 
housekeeper — the  village  Lady  Bountiful — 
'  by  day  ;  and  read  us  to  sleep  in  the  evenings. 
I  could  be  very  happy  in  such  a  life.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?^' 

"  Never  I "  said  Mr.  Hale,  decidedly.  «  My 
one  great  change  has  been  made  and  my 

Srice  of  suffering  paid.    Here  I  stay  out  my 
fe ;  and  here  will  I  be  buried,  and  loit  in 
the  crowd." 

"I  don't  give  up  nay  plan  yet  Only  I 
won't  bait  you  with  it  any  more  just  now. 
Where's  the  Pearl  ?  Come,  Margaret,  give 
me  a  farewell  kiss  ;  and  remember,  my  dear, 
where  you  may  find  a  true  friend,  as  far  aa 
his  capability  goes.  You  are  my  child,  Mar- 
garet. Bemember  that,  and  God  bless  yuu  ! " 
So  they  fell  back  into  the  monotony  of  the 
quiet  Ufe  they  would  henceforth  lead.  There 
was  no  invalid  to  hope  and  fear  about ;  even 
the  Higginses — so  long  a  vivid  interest — 
seemed  to  have  reced^  from  any  need  of 
immediate  thought  The  Boucher  children, 
left  motherless  orphans,  claimed  what  of 
Margaret's  care  she  could  bestow;  2ind 
she  went  pretty  often  to  see  Mary  BLig- 
gins,  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  The 
two  families  were  living  in  one  house : 
the  elder  children  were  at  humble  schools, 
the  younger  ones  were  tended,  in  Mary's 
absence  at  her  work,  by  the  kind  neighbour 
whose  |;ood  sense  had  struck  Margaret  at  the 
time  01  Boucher's  death.  Of  course  she  was 
paid  for  her  trouble ;  and  indeed,  in  all  his 
little  plans  and  arrangements  for  these 
orphan  childr^  Nicholas  showed  a  sober 
judgment,  and  regulated  method  of  thinking, 
which  were  at  variance  with  his  former  more 
eccentric  jerks  of  action.  He  was  so  steady 
at  his  work,  that  Margaret  did  not  often  see 
him  during  these  winter  months ;  but  when 
she  did,  she  saw  that  he  winced  away  from 
any  reference  to  the  father  of  those  children, 
whom  he  had  so  fully  and  heartily  taken 
under  his  care.  He  (ud  not  speak  easily  of 
Mr.  Thornton. 

**  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  he  fairly 
bamboozles  me.  He  is  two  chaps.  One  chap 
I  knowed  of  old  as  were  measter  all  o'er. 
T'  other  chap  has  n't  an  ounce  of  measter's 
flesh  about  him.  How  them  two  chaps  is 
bound  up  in  one  body  is  a  craddy  for  me  .to 
find  out  I'll  not  be  beat  by  it,  thoi^^ 
Meanwhile  he  comes  here  pretty  often;  tint's 
how  I  know  the  chap  tixat's  a  man,  x|ot  ^ 
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uienster.  And  I  reckon  he*8  taken  Aback  by 
me  prettj  much  as  I  am  by  him ;  for  he  site 
and  listens  and  stares  as  if  I  were  some 
strange  beast  newly  caught  in  some  of  the 
zones.  Bat  Fm  none  daunted.  It  would 
take  a  deal  to  daunt  me  in  my  own  house,  as 
he  sees.  And  I  tell  him  some  of  my  mind 
that  I  reckon  he'd  ha*  been  the  better  of 
hearing  when  he  were  a  younger  man.'* 

"And  does  he  not  answer  you?**  asked 
Mr.  Hale. 

"Well !  1*11  not  say  th'  advantage  is  all  on 
his  side,  for  all  I  take  credit  for  improving 
him  above  a  bit.  Sometimes  he  says  a  rough 
thing  or  two,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  look 
at  at  first,  but  has  a  queer  smack  o*  truth  in 
it  when  yo  come  to  chew  it.  He'll  be  coming 
to-night,  I  reckon,  about  them  childer's 
schooling.  He*s  not  satisfied  wi*  the  make  of 
it,  and  wants  for  t*  examine  'em." 

**What  are  they"— began  Mr.  Hale;  but 
Margaret,  touching  his  arm,  showed  him  her 
watch. 

"  It  is  nearly  seven,"  she  said.  "  The 
evenings  are  getting  longer  now.  Come, 
papa.**  She  did  not  oreathe  freely  tiU  they 
were  some  distance  from  the  honse.  Then, 
as  she  became  more  calm,  she  wished  that 
she  had  not  been  in  so  great  a  hurry;  for 
somehow  they  saw  Mr.  Thornton  but  very 
seldom  now ;  and  he  might  have  come  to 
see  Higgins,  and  for  the  old  friendship's 
sake  she  should  like  to  have  seen  him  to- 
nijjht. 

Yes!  he  came  very  seldom,  even  for  the 
-dull  cold  purpose  of  lessons.  Mr.  Hale  was 
disappointed  in  his  pupil's  lukewammess 
about  Greek  literature,  which  had  but  a  short 
time  ago  so  great  an  interest  for  him.  And 
now  it  often  happened  that  a  hurried  jiote 
from  Mr.  Thornton  would  arrive,  just  at  the 
last  moment,  saying  that  he  was  so  much 
engaged  that  he  could  not  come  to  read  with 
Mr.  Hale  that  evening.  And  though  other 
pupils  had  taken  more  than  his  ph^  as  to 
time,  no  one  was  like  his  first  scholar  in 
Mr.  Hale's  heart.  He  was  depressed  and  sad 
at  this  partial  cessation  of  an  intercourse 
which  had  become  dear  to  him ;  and  he  used 
to  sit  pondering  over  the  reason  that  cotdd 
have  occasioned  this  change. 

He  startled  Margaret  one  evening  as  she 
flate  at  her  work,  by  suddenly  asking  : 

^  Margaret !  had  you  ever  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  Mr.  Thornton  cared  for  you  ?" 
He  ahnost  blushed  as  he  put  this  question ; 
but  Mr.  Bell's  scouted  idea  recurred  to  him, 
and  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  before 
he  well  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Margaret  did  not  answer  immediately ; 
but  by  the  bent  drooping  of  her  head,  he 
guessed  what  her  replv  would  be. 

**  Yes  ;  I  believe— oh  papa^  I  should  have 
told  you."  And  she  dropped  her  work,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  No,  dear ;  don't  think  that  I  am  imperti- 
nently curious.    I  am  sure  you  would  have 


told  me  if  you  had  felt  that  you  could  return 
his  regard.    Did  he  speak  to  you  about  it  ?*' 

No  answer  at  first ;  but  by-and-by  a  little 
genUe  reluctant "  Yes.*' 

"  And  you  refused  him  ? " 

A  long  sif  h ;  a  more  helpless  nerveless 
attitude,  and  another  "  Yes.**  But  before 
her  father  could  speak,  Margaret  lifted  up 
her  faoe,  rosy  with  some  beautiful  shame, 
and,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  said : 

"  Now,  papa,  I  have  told  you  this,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  more;  and  then  the  whole 
thing  is  so  painful  to  me ;  every  word 
and  action  connected  with  it  is  so  unspeak- 
ably bitter,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it. 
Oh,  papa,  I  am  sorry  to  have  lost  you  this 
friend,  but  I  could  not  help  it — ^but  oh  1  I  am 
very  sorry."  She  sate  down  on  the  ground, 
and  laid  her  head  on  his  knees. 

**  I  too,  am  sorry,  my  dear.  Mr.  Bell  quite 
startled  me  when  he  said,  some  idea  of  the 
kind—" 

"Mr.Belll    Oh  did  Mr.  Bell  see  it  1" 

"  A  little ;  but  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  you — how  shall  I  say  it  1 — ^that  you  were 
not  ungraciously  dLsposed  towards  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. I  knew  that  could  never  be.  I  hoped 
the  whole  thing  was  but  an  imannation  ; 
but  I  knew  too  well  what  your  red  feelings 
were  to  suppose  that  you  could  ever  like 
Mr.  Thornton  in  that  way.  But  I  am  very 
sorry." 

They  were  veiy  quiet  and  still  for  some 
minutes.  But,  on  stroking  her  cheek  in  a 
caressing  way  soon  after,  he  was  almost 
shocked  to  find  her  face  wet  with  tears.  As 
he  touched  her,  she  sprang  up,  and  smiling 
with  forced  brightness,  Wan  to  talk  of 
the  Lennoxes  with  such  a  vehement  desire  to 
turn  the  conversation,  that  Mr.  Hale  was  too 
tender-hearted  to  try  to  force  it  back  into  the 
old  channeL 

**  To-morrow— yes,  to-morrow  they  will  be 
back  in  Harley  Street.  Oh,  how  strange  it 
will  be !  I  wonder  what  room  they  will 
make  into  the  nursery  ?  Aunt  Shaw  will  be 
happy  with  the  baby.  Fancy  Edith  a 
mamma!  And  Captain  Lennox— I  wonder 
what  he  will  do  with  himself  now  he  has 
sold  out ! " 

"rU  tell  you  what,"  said  her  father, 
anxious  to  indnlffe  her  in  this  fresh  subject 
of  interest,  "  I  think  I  must  spare  you  for  a 
fortnight  just  to  run  up  to  town  and  see  the 
traveUers.  You  could  learn  more,  by  half  an 
hour's  conversation  with  Mr.  Henry  Lennox, 
about  Frederick's  chances,  than  in  a  dozen  of 
these  letters  of  his ;  so  it  would,  in  fiict,  be 
uniting  business  with  pleasure." 

"  No,  papa,  you  cannot  spare  me,  and 
what's  more,  I  wont  be  spared."  Then  after 
a  pause,   she  added :    '^  I  am  losing   hope 

oly  about  Frederick  ;  he  is  letting  us  down 
gently,  but  I  can  see  that  Mr.  Lennox  him- 
self has  no  hope  of  hunting  up  the  witnesses 
under  vears  and  years  of  time.  No,"  said  she, 
"  that  bubble  was  very  pretty,  and  very  dear 


to  our  hearts  ;  but  it  bM  bunt  like  manj  an- 
other ;  and  we  mvTst  console  ourselves  with 
being  glad  that  Frederick  is  so  happy,  and 
with  being  a  great  deal  to  each  otner.  So 
don't  offend  me  by  talking  of  being  able  to 
spare  me,  papa,  for  I  assure  you  you  can't." 
But  the  idea  of  a  change  took  root  and  ger- 
minated in  Margaret's  heart,  although  not  in 
the  way  in  which  her  father  proposed  it  at 
first.  She  benui  to  consider  now  desirable 
something  of  the  kind  would  be  to  her  father, 
whoBe  spirits,  always  feeble,  now  became  too 
frequently  depressed,  and  whose  health, 
though  he  never  complained,  had  been 
seriously  affected  by  his  wife's  illness  and 
death.  There  were  the  regular  hours  of 
r^uiiog  with  his  pupils,  but  that  all  giving 
and  no  receiving  could  no  louger  be  called 
companionship,  as  in  the  old  days  when  Mr. 
Thornton  came  to  study  under  him.  Mar- 
garet was  conscious  of  the  want  under  which 
he  was  suffering,  unknown  to  himself;  the 
want  of  a  man's  intercourse  with  men.  At 
Helstone  there  had  been  perpetual  occasion 
for  an  interchange  of  visits  with  neighbouring 
clergymen ;  and  the  poor  labourers  in  the 
fields,  or  leisurely  tramping  home  at  eve,  or 
tending  their  gsMb  in  tne  forest,  were  always 
at  liberty  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to.  But  in 
Milton  every  one  was  too  busy  for  quiet 
speech,  or  any  ripened  intercourse  of  thought ; 
what  they  said  was  about  business,  very  pre- 
sent and  actual ;  and  when  the  tension  of 
mind  relating  to  their  daily  affairs  was  oyer, 
they  sunk  into  fallow  rest  until  next  morning. 
The  workman  was  not  to  be  found  after  the 
day's  work  was  done ;  he  had  gone  away  to 
some  lecture,  or  some  club,  or  some  beer-snop, 
according  to  his  degree  of  character.  Mr, 
Hale  thought  of  tryiog  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  some  of  me  institutions,  but  he 
contemplated  doing  this  so  much  as  an  effort 
of  duty,  aud  with  so  little  of  ^e  genial  im- 
pulse of  love  towards  his  work  and  its  end, 
that  Margaret  was  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
well  done  irntU  he  could  look  upon  it  with 
some  kind  of  zest. 

CHAPTER  THS  F0BT7-FIR8T. 

So  THE  winter  was  getting  on.  and  the  days 
were  beginning  to  lengthen,  without  bringing 
wiUi  them  any  of  the  brightnesa  of  hope 
which  usually  aooompanies  the  rays  of  a 
February  sun.  Mrs.  Thornton  had  of  course 
entirely  ceased  to  come  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Thornton  came  occasionally,  but  his  visits 
were  addressed  to  her  father,  and  were  c(m- 
fined  to  the  study.  Mr.  Hale  spoke  of  him 
as  always  the  same  ;  indeed,  the  very  rarity 
of  their  intercourse  seemed  to  make  Mr.  Hale 
set  only  the  higher  value  on  it  And  from 
what  Margaret  could  gather  of  what  Mr. 
Thornton  had  said,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
cessation  of  his  visits  which  could  arise  from 
an^  umbrage  or  vexation.  His  business 
amiira  had  become  complicated  during  the 
strike,  and  required  closer  attention  than  he 


had  given  to  them  last  winter.  Nav,  Mar- 
g^et  could  even  discover  that  he  spoke  from 
time  to  time  of  her,  and  always,  aa  far  as  she 
could  learn,  in  the  same  cahn  friendly  way, 
never  avoiding  and  never  seeking  any  men- 
tion of  her  name. 

She  was  not  in  spirits  to  raise  her  father's 
tone  of  mind.  The  dreary  peacefulness  of  the 
present  time  had  been  {Hreceded  by  so  long  a 
period  of  anxiety  and  care — even  intermixed 
with  storms — ^that  her  mind  had  lost  its 
elasticity.  She  tried  to  find  herself  occu- 
pation in  teaching  the  two  younger  Boucher 
children,  and  woued  hard  at  goodness ;  hard, 
I  say  most  tarulv,  for  her  heart  seemed  dead 
to  the  end  of  all  her  efforts ;  and  though  she 
made  them  punctually  and  painfully,  yet  she 
stood  as  far  off  as  ever  from  any  cheerfulness ; 
her  life  seined  still  bleak  and  dreary.  The 
only  thing  she  did  well,  was  what  she  did  out 
of  unconscious  piety,  the  silent  comforting 
and  consoling  of  her  father.  Not  a  mood  (3 
his  but  what  found  a  ready  sympathiser  ia 
Margaret ;  not  a  wish  of  his  that  she  did  not 
strive  to  forecast,  and  to  fulfil  They  were 
quiet  wishes  to  be  sure,  and  hardly  named 
without  hesitation  and  apology.  All  the  more 
oomj^ete  and  beautiful  was  ner  meek  spirit 
of  obedience.  March  brought  the  news  of 
Frederick's  marriage.  He  ai^  Dolores  wrote; 
she  in  Spanish-English,  as  was  but  natural, 
and  he  with  little  turns  and  inversions  of 
words  which  inroved  how  far  the  idioms  of  his 
bride's  country  were  infecting  him. 

On  the  receipt  of  Henry  Lennox's  letter, 
announcing  how  little  hope  there  was  of  his 
ever  clearing  himself  at  a  court-martial,  in 
ihe  absence  of  the  missing  witnesses,  Fre- 
derick had  written  to  Mai^garet  a  pretty 
vehement  letter,  containing  lus  renunciation 
of  England  as  his  countrv;  he  wished  he 
could  unnative  hinnselt,  ana  declared  that  he 
would  not  take  his  pard<m  if  it  were  offered 
him,  nor  live  in  the  country  if  he  had  per- 
mistton  to  do  so.  All  of  which  niadt 
Margaret  cry  sorely,  so  unnatural  did  it 
seem  to  her  at  the  first  opening ;  but  on  con- 
sideration, she  saw  rather  in  such  expressions 
the  poignancy  of  the  disappointment  which 
had  thus  crushed  his  hopes;  and  she  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  patience.  In 
the  next  letter,  Frederick  spoke  so  ioyfuUy  of 
the  future  that  he  had  no  thought  for  the 
past;  and  Margaret  found  a  use  in  herself 
for  the  patience  she  had  been  craving  for 
him.  She  would  have  to  be  patient  But 
the  pretty,  timid,  girlish  letters  of  Dolores 
were  beginning  to  have  a  charm  for  both 
Margaret  and  her  father.  The  young 
Spaniard  was  so  evidently  anxious  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  upon  her  lover's 
English  relations,  that  her  feminine  care 
peeped  out  at  every  erasure  ;  and  the  letters 
announcing  the  marriage,  were  accompanied 
by  a  splendid  black  lace  mantilla,  chosen  by 
Dolores  herself  for  her  unseen  sister-in-law, 
whom    Frederick    had   represented     as  -  a 
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para«)n  of  beauty,  wisdom  and  virtue.  Fre- 
derick's worldly  position  was  raised  by  this 
marriage  on  to  as  fai^h  a  level  as  they  could 
desire.  Barbour  and  Co.  was  one  of  the  most 
extensiye  Spanish  houses,  and  into  it  he  was 
received  as  a  junior  partner.  Margaret 
smiled  a  little,  and  then  sighed  as  she  re- 
membered afi^esh  her  old  tirades  against 
trade.  Here  was  her  preux  chevalier  of  a 
brother  turned  merchant,  trader  !  But  then 
she  rebelled  against  herself,  and  protested 
silently  against  the  confusion  implied  be- 
tween a  Spanish  merchant  and  a  Milton  mill- 
owner.  Well !  trade  or  no  ti*ade,  Frederick 
was  very,  very  happy.  Dolores  must  be 
charming,  and  the  mantilla  was  exquisite ! 
And  then  she  returned  to  the  present  life. 

Her  father  had  occasionally  experienced  a 
difficulty  in  breathing  this  spring,  which  had 
for  the  time  distressed  mm  exceedingly. 
Margaret  was  less  alarmed,  as  this  difficulty 
went  off  completely  in  the  intervals ;  but 
flhe  still  was  so  desirous  of  his  shaking 
off  the  liability  altogether,  as  to  make 
her  very  argent  that  he  should  accept 
Mr.  Bell's  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Oxford 
this  April.  Mr.  Bell's  invitation  included 
Margaret  Nay  more,  he  wrote  a  special 
letter  commanding  her  to  come  ;  but  she  felt 
as  if  it  would  be  a  greater  relief  to  her  to 
remain  quietly  at  home,  entirely  free  from 
any  responsibility  whatever,  and  so  to 
rest  her  mind  and  heart  in  a  manner  which 
she  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  more  than  two 
years  past. 

When  her  father  had  driven  off  on  his  way 
to  the  railroad,  Margaret  felt  how  great  and 
long  had  been  the  pressure  on  her  time  and 
her  spirits.  It  was  astonishing,  almost  stun- 
ning, to  feel  herself  so  much  at  liberty  ;  no 
one  depending  on  her  for  cheering  care,  if 
not  for  positive  happiness  ;  no  invalid  to  plan 
and  think  for  ;  she  might  be  idle,  and  silent, 
and  forgetful, — ^and  what  seemed  worth  9ore 
than  all  the  other  privileges — she  might  be 
xmhappy  if  she  liked.  For  months  past,  all 
her  own  personal  care  and  troubles  had  had 
to  be  stuffed  away  into  a  dark  cupboard  ;  but 
now  she  had  leisure  to  take  them  out,  and 
mourn  over  them,  and  study  their  nature, 
and  seek  the  true  method  of  subduing  them 
into  the  elements  of  peace.  All  these  weeks 
she  had  been  conscious  of  their  existence  in 
a  dull  kind  of  way,  though  they  were  hidden 
out  of  sight.  Now,  'once  for  all  she  would 
consider  them,  and  appoint  to  each  of  them 
its  right  work  in  her  lite.  So  she  sat  almost 
motionless  for  hours  in  the  drawing-room,  go- 
ing over  the  bitterness  of  every  remembrance 
-vrith  an  unwincing  resolution.  Only  once  she 
cried  aloud,  at  the  stinging  thought  of  the 
faskithlessness  that  gave  birth  to  that  abasing 
&\aehood. 

She  would  not  now  even  acknowledge  the 
force  of  the  temptation  ;  her  plans  for  ftede- 
rick  had  all  failed,  and  the  temptation  lay 
-^ere  a  dead  mockery, — amodiery  which  had 


never  had  life  in  it ;  the  lie  had  been  so  de- 
spicably foolish,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  ensu- 
ing events,  and  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  so 
inlnitely  the  greater  wisdom  ! 

In  her  nervous  agitation,  she  unconsciously 
opened  a  book  of  her  father's  that  ky  upon 
the  table, — ^the  words  that  caught  her  eye  in 
it  sefemed  almost  made  for  her  present  state 
of  acute  self-abasement : — 

"  Je  lie  vondrois  pas  reprendre  mon  coeur  en  ceste 
SOI  to :  meurs  de  honte,  avcngle,  impadent,  traistre  et 
desloyal  h  ton  Dien,  et  sembables  choset;  mais  je 
toadroif  le  corriger  par  Toye  de  compassioo.  Or  sus, 
moQ  panvre  coeur,  nous  voSla  tombez  dans  la  fosse, 
laqueUe  nous  avions  tant  resolu  d*  escfaappcr.  Ah! 
relevons-nous,  et  qnitton»-la  poor  jamus,  reclamons  la 
misericorde  de  Dieu,  et  espcront  en  cUe  qn'elle  nous 
asHfltera  pour  desormaia  estre  plus  fermes;  et  remettons- 
noos  an  chetnin  do  rhumilite.  Coungo,  soyons  mes- 
hny  snr  nos  gardes,  Diea  nous  aydeia.*' 

"The  way  of  humility.  Ah,"  thought  Mar- 
garet, '^that  is  what  I  have  missed  I  But 
courage,  little  heart  We  will  turn  back, 
and  by  God's  help  we  may  find  the  lost 
path." 

So  she  rose  up,  and  detennined  at  once  to 
set  to  on  some  work  which  should  tate  her 
out  of  herself.  To  begin  with,  she  called 
Martha,  as  she  passed  the  drawing-room  door 
in  going  up-stairs,  and  tried  to  find  out  what 
was  below  the  grave,  respectful,  servant-like 
manner,  which  crusted  over  her  individual 
character  with  an  obedience  that  was  almost 
mechanical.  She  found  it  difficult  to  induce 
Martha  to  speak  of  any  of  her  per8<mal  inte- 
rests ;  but  at  last  she  touched  the  right  chord 
in  naming  Mrs.  Thornton.  Martha's  whole 
face  brightened,  and,  on  a  little  encourage- 
ment, out  came  a  lone  story,  of  how  her  fatther 
had  been  in  early  life  connected  with  Mrs. 
Thornton's  husband — nay,  had  even  been  in  a 
position  to  show  him  some  kindness  ;  what, 
Martha  hardly  knew,  for  it  had  happened 
when  she  was  quite  a  little  child ;  and  cir- 
cumstances had  intervened  to  separate  the 
two  families  until  Martha  was  nearly  grown 
up  when,  her  iieither  having  sunk  lower  and 
lower  from  his  original  occupation  as  clerk 
in  a  warehouse,  and  her  mother  being  dead, 
she  and  her  sister,  to  use  Martha's  own  ex- 
pression, would  have  been  "lost"  but  for 
Mrs.  Thornton ;  who  sought  them  out,  aild 
thought  for  them,  and  cared  for  them. 

"  I  had  had  the  fever,  and  was  but  deli- 
cate ;  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
too,  they  never  rested  till  they  had  nursed 
me  up  in  their  own  house,  and  sent  me  to  the 
sea  and  alL  The  doctors  said  the  fever  was 
catching,  but  they  cared  none  for  that — only 
Miss  Fanny,  and  she  went  a-visiting  these 
folk  that  she  is  going  to  marry  into.  So, 
though  she  was  a^tid  at  the  time,  it  has  fdl 
ended  well." 

"  Miss  Fanny  going  to  be  married  ! "  ex- 
claimed Afargaret 

"  Yes ;  and  to  a  rich  gentleman,  too, 
only  he's  a  deal  older  than  she  is.    Hi**  name 
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IB  Mather ;  and  his  millB  are  somewhere  out 
beyond  Haylegh  ;  it's  a  very  good  marriage, 
for  all  he's  got  such  my  hair." 

At  this  piece  of  information,  Margaret  was 
silent  long  enough  for  Martha  to  recover  her 
propriety,  and,  with  it,  her  habitual  short- 
ness of  answer.  She  swept  up  the  hearth, 
asked  at  what  time  she  should  prepare 
tea,  and  quitted  the  room  with  the  same 
wooden  face  with  which  she  had  entered  it. 
Margaret  had  to  pall  herself  up  from  in- 
dulging a  bad  trick  which  she  had  lately  fallen 
into,  of  trying  to  imagine  how  every  event 
that  she  heard  of  in  illation  to  Mr.  Thornton 
would  affect  him  :  whether  he  would  like  it 
or  dislike  it. 

The  next  day  she  had  the  little  Boucher 
children  for  their  lessons,  and  took  a  long 
walk,  and  ended  by  a  visit  to  Mary  Higgins. 
Somewhat  to  Margaret's  surprise,  she  found 
Nicholas  already  come  home  from  his  work  ; 
the  lengthening  light  had  deceived  her  as  to 
the  lateness  of  the  evening.  He  too  seemed, 
by  his  manners,  to  have  entered  a  little  more 
on  the  way  of  humility ;  he  was  quieter,  and 
less  self-asserting. 

**  So  th'  oud  gentleman  's  away  on  his 
travels,  is  he  1 "  said  he.  "  Little  'uns  telled 
me  so.  Eh!  but  they're  sharp  'uns,  they 
are ;  I  a'most  think  they  b«it  my  own 
wenches  for  sharpness,  though  mappen  it's 
wrong  to  say  so,  and  one  on  'em  in  her  grave, 
There^s  summut  in  th'  weather,  I  reckon,  as 
sets  folk  a-wandering.  My  measter,  him  at 
th'  shop  yonder,  is  spinning  about  th'  world 
somewhere." 

**  Is  that  the  reason  you're  so  soon  at  home 
to-night  ?*'  asked  Margaret  innocently. 

"  Thou  know'st  nought  about  it,  that's  all," 
said  he,  contemptuously.  "  I'm  not  one  wi' 
two  faces— one  for  my  measter,  and  t'other 
for  his  back.  I  counted  a'  th'  clocks  in  the 
town  striking  afore  I'd  leave  my  work.  No  ! 
yon  Thornton's  good  enough  for  to  fight  wi', 
but  too  good  for  to  be  cheated.  It  were  you 
as  getteh  me  the  place,  and  I  thank  yo  for  it. 
Thornton's  is  not  a  bad  mill,  as  times  go. 
Stand  down,  lad,  and  say  yo'r  pretty  hymn  to 
Miss  Marget.  That's  right;  steady  on  thy 
legs,  and  right  arm  out  as  straight  as  a 
■skewer.  One  to  stop,  two  to  stay,  three  mak' 
feady,  and  four  away  !  " 

The  little  fellow  repeated  a  Methodist 
hymn,  far  above  his  comprehension  in  point 
of  language,  but  of  which  the  swinging 
rhythm  had  caught  his  ear,  and  which  he 
repeated  with  all  the  developed  cadence  of  a 
member  of  parliament  When  Margaret  had 
duly  applauded,  Nicholas  called  for  another, 
and  yet  another,  much  to  her  surprise,  as  she 
found  him  thus  oddly  and  imconsciously  led 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  sacred  things  which 
he  had  formerly  scouted. 

It  was  past  the  usual  tea-time  when  she 
reached  home ;  but  she  had  the  comfort  of 
feeling  that  no  one  had  been  kept  waiting  for 
her ;  and  of  thinking  her  own  thoughts  while 


she  rested,  instead  of  anxiously  watching 
another  person  to  learn  whether  to  be  grave 
or  gay.  After  tea  she  resolved  to  examine  a 
large  packet  of  letters,  and  pick  out  those 
that  were  to  be  destroyed. 

Among  them  she  came  to  four  or  five  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lennox's,  relating  to  Frederick's 
afOiirs;  and  she  carefully  read  them  over 
again,  with  the  sole  intention,  when  she 
began,  to  ascertain  exactly  on  How  fine  a 
chance  the  justification  of  her  brother  hung. 
But  when  she  had  finished  the  last,  and 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons,  the  little  personal 
revelation  of  character  contained  in  them 
forced  itself  on  her  notice.  It  was  evident 
enough,  from  the  stifi&iess  of  the  wording, 
that  Mr.  Lennox  had  never  forgotten  his 
relation  to  her  in  any  interest  he  might  feel 
in  the  subject  of  the  correspondence.  They 
were  clever  letters  ;  Margaret  saw  that  in  a 
twinkling ;  but  she  missed  out  of  them  all 
hearty  and  genial  atmosphere.  They  were  to 
be  preserved,  however,  as  valuable ;  so  she 
laid  them  carefully  on  one  side.  When  this 
little  piece  of  business  was  ended,  she 
fell  into  a  reverie ;  and  the  thought  of  her 
absent  father  ran  strangely  in  Margaret's 
head  this  night.  She  almost  blamed  herself 
for  having  felt  her  solitude  (and  consequently 
his  absence)  as  a  relief;  but  these  two  days 
had  set  her  up  afresh,  with  new  strength  and 
brighter  hope.  Plana  which  had  lately  ap- 
peared to  her  in  the  guise  of  tasks,  now 
appeared  like  pleasures.  The  morbid  scales 
had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  her 
position  and  her  work  more  truly.  If  only 
Mr.  Thornton  would  restore  her  the  lost 
friendship, — nay,  if  he  would  only  come  from 
time  to  tune  to  cheer  her  father  as  in  former 
days, — ^thoush  she  should  never  see  him,  she 
felt  as  if  the  course  of  her  future  life, 
though  not  brilliant  in  prospect,  might  lie 
clear  and  even  before  her.  She  sighed  aa  she 
ro^  up  to  go  to  bed.  In  spite  ot  the  ''  One 
step's  enough  for  me," — in  spite  of  the  one 
plain  duty  of  devotion  to  her  father, — there  lay 
at  her  heart  an  anxiety  and  a  pang  of  sorrow. 
And  Mr.  Hale  thought  of  Mai^^aret,  that 
April  evening,  just  as  strangely  and  as  per- 
sistently as  she  was  thinking  of  him.  He 
had  been  fiatigued  by  going  about  among  his 
old  friends  and  old  familiar  places.  He  had 
had  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  change  whid^ 
his  altered  opinions  might  make  in  his 
friends'  reception  of  him  ;  but  although  some 
of  them  might  have  felt  shocked  or  grieved, 
or  indignant  at  his  falling  off  in  the  abetracti 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  face  of  the  man 
whom  they  had  once  loved,  they  forgot  ha 
opinions  in  himself;  or  only  remembered 
them  enough  to  give  an  additional  tender 
gravity  to  their  manner.  For  Mr.  Hale  had 
not  been  known  to  many ;  he  had  belonged 
to  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  had  always 
been  shy  and  reserved ;  but  those  who  m 
youth  had  cared  to  penetrate  to  the  delieati^ 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  lay  below  hm 
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silence  and  indecision,  took  him  to  their 
hearts,  with  something  of  the  protecting 
kindness  which  they  would  have  shown  to  a 
woman.  And  the  renewal  of  this  kindliness, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  an  interval  of 
so  much  chimge,  overpowered  him  more  than 
any  roughness  or  expression  of  disapproval 
could  have  done. 

"  Fm  afraid  we Ve  done  too  much,*'  said 
Mr.  BelL  **  You're  suffering  now  from  hav- 
ing lived  so  long  in  that  Milton  air." 

"I  am  tired,**  said  Mr.  Hale.  «  But  it  is 
not  Milton  air.  I*m  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
and  that  little  fact  of  itself  accounts  for  any 
loss  of  strength.*' 

**  Nonsense  !  I'm  upwards  of  sixty,  and 
feel  no  loss  of  strength,  either  bodQy  or  men- 
tal. Don't  let  me  hear  you  talking  so. 
Fifty-five  !  whv,  you're  auLte  a  young  man.'* 
Mr.  Hale  shook  his  head.  ^  These  last 
few  years  !  **  said  he.  But  after  a  minute*s 
pause,  he  raised  himself  from  his  half  recum- 
bent position,  in  one  of  Mr.  BelPs  luxurious 
easy-chairs,  and  said  with  a  kind  of  trem- 
bling earnestness : 

**  Bell !  you*re  not  to  think,  that  if  I  could 
have  foreseen  all  that  would  come  of  my 
change  of  opinion,  and  my  resignation  of 
my  living — no !  not  even  if  I  could  have 
known  how  she  would  have  suffered, — that  I 
would  undo  it — ^the  act  of  open  acknow- 
ledgment that  I  no  longer  held  the  same  faith 
fts  the  church  in  which  I  was  a  priest  As  1 
Uiiuk  now,  even  if  I  could  have  foreseen  that 
cruellest  martyrdom  of  suffering,  through  the 
sufferings  of  one  whom  I  loved,  I  would  have 
done  just  the  same  as  far  as  that  step 
of  openly  leaving  the  church  went.  I 
might  have  done  differently,  and  acted  more 
wisely,  in  all  that  I  subsequently  did  for  my 
family.  But  I  don't  think  God  endued  me 
with  over-much  wisdom  or  stren^h,"  he 
added,  fiUling  back  into  his  old  position. 

Mr.  Bell  blew  his  nose  ostentatiously  be- 
fore answering.    Then  he  s.oid  : 

"  He  gave  vou  strength  to  do  what  vour 
conscience  told  you  was  right ;  and  I  don't 
see  that  we  nee<l  any  higher  or  holier  strength 
than  that ;  or  wisdom  either.  I  know  I  have 
not  that  much ;  and  yet  men  set  me  down  in 
their  fooFs  books  as  a  wise  man  ;  an  inde- 
pendent character ;  strong-minded,  and  all 
that  cant.  The  veriest  idiot  who  obeys  his 
own  simple  law  of  right,  if  it  be  but  in  wiping 
his  shoes  on  a  door-mat^  is  wiser  and  stronger 
than  I.    But  what  gulls  men  are !  '* 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Hale  spoke  first, 
in  continuation  of  his  thought : 

"  About  Margaret." 

"  Well  I  about  Margaret   What  then  ? " 

« If  I  die-—" 

**  Nonsense  !  ** 

**  What  will  become  of  her — ^I  often  think  ? 
J  suppose  the  Lennoxes  will  ask  her  to  live 
-with  them.  I  try  to  think  they  will  Her 
Aunt  Shaw  loved  her  well  in  her  own  auiet 
"Way ;  but  she  forgets  to  love  the  absent'' 


"A  very  common  fault  What  sort  of 
people  are  the  Lennoxes  ? " 

^He,  handsome  fluent  and  agreeable. 
Edith,  a  sweet  little  spoiled  beauty.  Mar- 
ket loves  her  with  all  her  heart,  and 
Edith  with  as  much  of  her  heart  as  she  can 
spare." 

**  Now,  Hale ;  you  know  that  girl  of  yours 
has  got  pretty  nearly  all  my  heart  I  told 
you  that  before.  Of  course,  as  your  daughter, 
as  my  god-daughter,  I  took  groiit  interest  in 
her  before  I  saw  her  the  last  time.  But  this 
visit  that  I  paid  to  you  at  Milton  made  me  her 
slave,  I  went,  a  wiUing  old  victim,  following 
the  car  of  the  conqueror.  For,  indeed,  she  looks 
as  ffrand  and  serene  as  one  who  has  struggled, 
and  may  be  struggling,  and  yet  has  the 
victory  secure  in  sight.  Yes,  in  spite  of  all 
her  present  anxieties,  that  was  the  look  on 
her  mce.  And  so,  all  I  have  is  at  her  service, 
if  she  needs  it ;  and  will  be  her's,  whether 
she  will  or  no,  when  I  die.  Moreover,  I  my- 
self, will  be  her  preux  chevalier,  sixty  and 
gouty  though  I  be.  Seriously,  old  friend, 
your  daughter  shall  be  my  principal  chiu^ge  in 
life,  and  all  the  help  that  either  my  wit  or  my 
wisdom  or  mv  willing  heart  can  give  shall  be 
her's.  I  don  t  choose  her  out  as  a  subject  for 
fretting.  Something,  I  know  of  old,  you  must 
have  to  worry  yourself  about,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  happy.  But  you're  going  to  outlive 
rae  by  mtiny  a  long  year.  You  spare,  thin 
men  are  always  tempting  and  always  cheat- 
ing Death !  It's  the  stout,  florid  fellows 
like  me,  that  alway*  go  off  first" 

If  Mr.  Bell  had  had  a  prophetic  eye  he 
mi^ht  have  seen  the  torch  all  but  inverted, 
and  the  angel  with  the  grave  and  com- 
posed face  standing  very  nigh,  beckoning 
to  his  friend.  That  night  Mr.  Hale  laid 
his  head  down  on  the  pillow  on  which 
it  never?  more  should  stir  with  life.  The 
servant  who  entered  his  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, received  no  answer  to  his  speech ; 
drew  near  the  bed,  and  saw  the  calm, 
beautifiil  face  lying  white  and  cold  Under  the 
ineffaceable  seal  of  death.  The  attitude  was 
exquisitely  easy  ;  there  had  been  no  pain — 
no  struggle.  The  action  of  the  heart  must 
have  ceased  as  he  lay  down. 

Mr.  Bell  was  stunned  by  the  shock ;  and 
only  recovered  when  the  time  came  for  being 
angry  at  every  suggestion  of  his  man's. 

"  A  coroner's  inquest  ?  Pooh.  You  don't 
think  I  poisoned  him  !  Dr.  Forbes  says  it 
is  just  the  natural  end  of  a  heart  complaint. 
Poor  old  Hale !  You  wore  out  that  tender  heart 
of  yours  before  its  time.    Poor  old  friend ! 

how  he  talked  of  his Wallis,  pack  up  a 

carpet-bag  for  me  in  five  minutes.  Here 
have  I  been  talking.  Pack  it  up  I  say.  I 
must  go  to  Milton  by  the  next  train." 

The  bag  was  packed,  the  cab  ordered,  the 
railway  reached,  in  twenty  minutes  from  the 
moment  of  this  decision.  The  London  train 
whizzed  by,  drew  back  some  yards,  and  in 
Mr.  Bell  was  hurried  by  the  impatient  guard. 
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He  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  to  try ' 
with  closed  eyes  to  understand  how  one  in  life ' 
yesterday  could  be  dead  to-day ;  and  shortly  < 
tears  stole  ont  between  his  grizzled  eye- 
lashes, at  the  feeling  of  which  he  opened  his  | 
keen  eyes,  and  looked  as  severely  cheerfiil  as  j 
his  set  determination  could  make  him.  He  { 
was  not  going  to  blabber  before  a  set  of 
strangers.    Not  he  !  ! 

There  was  no  set  of  strangers,  only  one 
sitting  far  from  him  on  the  same  side.  By 
and  bye  Mr.  Bell  peered  at  him,  to  discoyer 
what  manner  of  man  it  was  that  misht  have 
been  observing  his  emotion ;  and  behind  the 
great  sheet  of  the  outspread  limes,  he  recog-  j 
nised  Mr.  Thornton. 

"  Why,  Thornton !  is  that  you?  "  said  he,  I 
removing  hastUy  to  a  closer  proximity.  | 
He  Bho&  Mr.  Thornton  vehemently  by  the  i 
hand,  until  the  gripe  ended  in  a  sudden  relax- ! 
ation,  for  the  hand  was  wanted  to  wipe  away 
tears.  He  had  last  seen  Mr.  Thornton  in 
his  friend  Hale*s  company. 

"  Vm  goinff  to  Milton,  bound  on  a  melan- 
choly errand.  Going  to  break  to  Hale's 
daughter  the  news  of  his  sudden  death  ! " 

"Death !    Mr.  Hale  dead ! " 

'^  Ay ;  I  keep  saying  it  to  myself^  'Hale  is 
dead !'  but  it  does  not  make  It  anythe  more 
real  BEale  is  dead  for  all  that.  He  went  to 
bed  well,  to  all  appearance,  last  night,  and 
was  quite  cold  this  morning  when  my  servant 
went  to  call  him." 

"  Where  ?    I  don't  understand ! " 

''  At  Oxford.  He  camf  to  stay  with  me ; 
hadn't  been  in  Oxford  this  seventeen  years 
-^and  this  is  the  end  of  it.'* 

Not  one  word  was  spoken  for  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Mr.  Thornton 
said: 

^  And  she  ! "  and  stopped  full  short 

"  Margaret  you  mean.  Yes  1  I  am  going 
to  tell  her.  Poor  fellow !  how  fall  his  tiioughts 
were  of  her  all  last  night !  €k>od  Qod !  Last 
night  only.  And  how  immeasurably  distant 
he  is  now!  But  I  take  Margaret  as  my 
child  for  his  sake.  I  said  last  mght  I  would 
take  her  for  her  own  sake.  Well,  I  take  her 
for  both." 

Mr.  Thornton  made  one  or  two  fruitless 
attempts  to  speak,  before  he  could  get  out  t^e 
words: 

"  What  will  become  of  her ! " 

**  I  rather  fancy  there  will  be  two  people 
waiting  for  her:  myself  for  one.  I  would 
take  a  live  dragon  into  my  house  to  live,  i^ 
by  hiring  such  a  chaperon,  and  setting  up  an 
eetablismnent  of  my  own,  I  could  make  my 
old  age  happy  with  having  Margaret  for  a 
daughter.    But  there  are  those  Lennoxes ! " 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  Mr.  Thornton 
with  trembling  interest. 

"  Oh,  smart  London  people,  who  very  likely 
will  think  they've  the  best  right  to  her. 
Captain  Lennox  married  her  cousm— the  girl 
she  was  brought  up  with.  Oood  enough 
people,  I  dare  say.    And  there's  her  aunt, 


Mrs.  Shaw.  There  might  be  a  way  open, 
perhaps,  by  my  offering  to  marry  that  worthy 
lady !  but  that  would  be  quite  a  pis  aller. 
And  then  there's  that  brother ! " 

<"  What  brother?  A  brother  of  her 
aunt's?" 

*^  No,  no ;  a  clever  Lennox  (the  captain's 
a  fool,  you  must  understand^  ;  a  young  bar- 
rister, who  will  be  setting  ms  cap  at  Mar- 
garet. I  know  he  has  had  her  in  his  mind 
this  five  years  or  more  ;  one  of  his  chums 
told  me  as  mudi ;  and  he  was  only  kept 
back  by  her  want  of  fortune.  Now  that  wul 
be  done  away  with." 

«  How  ? "  asked  Mr.  Thornton,  too  eamesay 
curious  to  be  aware  of  the  impertinence  <^  his 
question. 

**  Why,  shell  have  my  money  at  my  death. 
And  if  this  Henry  Lennox  is  half  good  enough 
for  her,  and  she  likes  him — ^well!  I  might 
find  another  way  of  getting  a  home  through  a 
marriage.  I'm  dreadfulhr  afraid  of  being 
tempted,  at  an  unguarded  moment,  by  the 
aunt" 

Neither  Mr.  Bell  nor  Mr.  Thornton  were  in 
a  laughing  humour ;  so  the  oddity  of  any  of 
the  speeches  which  the  former  made  was 
unnoticed  by  them.  Mr.  Bell  whistled,  with- 
out emitting  any  sound  beyond  a  long  hissing 
breath ;  changed  his  seat,  without  finding 
comfort  or  rest ;  while  Mr.  Thornton  sate  im- 
moveably  still,  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  spot  in 
the  newspaper,  whicn  he  had  taken  up  in 
order  to  give  himself  leisure  to  think. 

^  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bell, 
at  length. 

"  To  Havre.  Trying  to  detect  the  secret  of 
the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton." 

"  Ugh !  Cotton,  and  speculations,  and 
smoke,  well-cleansed  and  well  cared-for  ma- 
chinery, and  unwashed  and  neglected  hands. 
Poor  old  Hale !  Poor  old  Hale  !  If  you 
could  have  known  the  change  which  it  was 
to  him  from  Helstone.  Do  you  know  the  New 
Forest  at  all  ? " 

"Yes,"  (Very shorUy). 

**  Then  you  can  fancy  the  difference  between 
it  and  Milton.  What  part  were  you  in  ?  Were 
you  ever  at  Helstone  ?  a  little  picturesque 
village,  like  some  in  the  Odenwald?  You 
know  Helstone  ? " 

^  I  have  seen  it  It  was  a  great  change  to 
leave  it  and  come  to  Milton." 

He  took  up  his  newspaper  with  a  deter- 
mined air,  as  if  resolved  to  avoid  further  ccm- 
versation  ;  and  Mr.  Bell  was  fitin  to  resort  to 
his  former  occupation  of  trying  to  find  out 
how  he  could  best  break  uie  news  to 
Margaret. 

She  was  at  an  upstairs  window  ;  she  saw 
him  alight ;  she  guessed  the  truth  with  an 
instinctive  flash.  She  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  drawing-room,  as  if  arrested  in  her  fint 
impulse  to  rush  down  stairs,  and  as  if  by  the 
same  restraining  thought  she  had  been  turned 
to  stone  ;  so  white  and  immoveable  was  she. 

^Oh!  don't  tell  met    I  know  it  from  your 
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face  !  You  would  have  sent — ^you  would  not 
have  left  him— if  he  were  alive !  Oh  papa, 
papa!" 


THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 

"Thb  Man  of  Boss  each  lisping  babe 
replies."  Not  a  bit  of  it — when  I  was  at  Boss 
last  summer  (a  pleasant  place  pleasantly 
dedicated  to  English  honeymoons),  I  was 
curious  about  John  Kyrle  the  far-famed  Man 
of  Boss ;  but,  so  far  from  finding  a  lisping  babe 
to  tell  me  the  brief  story  of  his  career,  I 
could  not  even  find  a  servant  girl  to  tell 
me  anything.  I  confess  to  feeling  great 
disappointment ;  but,  when  I  reflected  that 
the  greatest  benefactors  are  often  least 
remembered  near  the  spot  where  they  have 
accomplished  the  most  good,  and  that  many 
a  Christ's  Hospital  boy  would  never  have 
discovered  that  King  Edward  the  Sixth  was 
the  founder  of  his  school  but  for  the  metal 
buttons  which  he  bore  upon  his  coat,  I  was 
content  to  think  that  Kyrle  was  in  his 
way  quite  as  well  known  as  King  Edward  ; 
and  even  better  known  than  the  founder  of 
Guy's  hospital ;  which  is  more  frequently 
assigned  to  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  or  Guy 
Faux,  than  to  the  wealthy  dealer  in  boolcs 
and  seamen's  tickets,  good,  generous-hearted 
Thomas  Guy. 

I  mentioned  my  disappointment  to  an 
elderly  clergyman  who  sat  oy  my  side  on  the 
coach  which  conveyed  us  from  Boss  to  Here- 
ford, imd  added,  what  indeed  is  true,  that 
the  very  sexton  of  the  heaven-directed  spire 
has  but  a  sorry  story  to  relate  of  the  Man  of 
Boss.  My  companion  observed  that  he  knew 
the  story  of  the  Man  of  Boss  very  well,  and 
that  he  would  tell  me  what  he  knew.  "  I 
know  this  county  well,"  he  began,  "I  come 
from  Gutheridge  ;"  Goodrich,  I  gathered,  re- 
collecting some  of  Pope's  roguery  about  Swift, 
and  also  that  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  has  brought 
together  in  that  place,  the  rich  assemblage 
of  armour  and  antiquities  so  familiar  to  the 
student  of  mediaeval  history. 

"Well,  sir.  Pope  derived  the  whole  of  his 
knowled^  of  the  Man  of  Boss  from  old  Jacob 
Tonson  the  bookseller,  who  lived  at  Ledbury, 
some  twelve  miles  from  this,  on  the  road 
to  Malvern  and  Worcester.  He  may  have 
heard  of  him  through  some  of  Swift's  friends 
— perhaps  from  Smft  himself;  whose  grand- 
&tner,  as  perhaps  you  will  remember,  died 
vicar  of  Guthendge,  some  two  miles  to  our 
left,  and  was  buried  there.  Or  he  may  have 
heard  of  him  through  his  friends  the  Scuda- 
mores,  who  had  a  seat  at  Home  Lacy,  in  this 
county ;  or  the  Harleys  of  Wigmore  in  Here- 
fordshire ;  or  through  Lord  &thurst,  whose 
fine  seat  was  in  Uit  adjoining  county  of 
Gloucester.  But  I  must  on  with  my  story, 
Pope  hcul  heard  of  him,  and  when  he  was 
engaged  on  that  exquisite  epistle  of  his — Of 
the  Use  of  Biches — ^he  wrote  to  the  old  book- 
seller for  information   about  Kyrle.     Now 


John  Kyrle  had  been  dead  when  Pope 
inquired  about  him  at  least  eight  years. 
What  Tonsou  wrote  to  Pope  I  cannot  teU ; 
but  Pope's  acknowledgment  of  his  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  has  reeentiy  come  to 
light,  and  will  of  course  be  included  in  Mr. 
Oroker's  long-promised  edition  of  Pope.  The 
old  bodcseUer.  it  is  clear,  sent  many  par- 
ticulars, whicn  Pope  used  up  with,  as  he 
admits,  *  a  small  exaggeration  allowable  to 
poets.'  He  was  determined,  he  says,  that 
his  groundwork  should  be  trut^,  and  the 
£Mt8  which  Tonson  sent  him  were  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  He  admits 
that  many  of  the  parttculars  were  not  over- 
well  adapted  to  shme  in  verse ;  but,  that  he 
selected  the  most  affecting,  added  two  or 
three  which  he  had  learned  from  other  hands, 
and  relied  on  what  painters  call  place  ana 
contrast  for  any  beauty  which  his  verses 
would  possess.  Indeed  the  little  nightingale 
was  right.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  motive, 
if  I  remember  his  words  correctly.  *  My 
motive,'  he  says,  ^  for  singling  out  this  man 
was  twofold:  first  to  distinguish  real  and 
soUd  worth  from  showish  or  plausible  ex- 
pense, and  virtue  from  vanity ;  and  secondly, 
to  humble  the  {Nride  of  greater  men  by  an 
opposition  of  one  so  obscure  and  so  distant 
from  the  sphere  of  public  glory  in  a  city  so 
proud  as  London.' " 

On  my  observing  that  the  letter  containing 
these  curious  particulars  was  altogether  new 
to  me,  he  replied,  "  Yes  I — ^new,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  a  great  number."  .  .  .  The  story 
of  the  Man  of  Boss,  I  went  on  to  remark, 
deserves  to  be  fully  known ;  for  if  any  man 
shall  ever  happen  to  emulate  his  many  virtues, 
no  manner  of  harm  has  been  done  if  the  poet 
has  made  him  think  that  ;Mr.  Kyrle  was 
something  more  charitable  and  lleneficent 
than  he  reaUy  was.  We  seldom  approach  what 
we  desire  to  imitate  :  and  he  who  would  copy 
the  example  of  the  Man  of  Boss  will  make  no 
worse  use  of  his  riches  by  the  heightning 
which  the  poet  has  given  to  his  picture. 

My  friend  was  evidently  struck  with  my 
observation,  but  he  was  not  convinced.  ^  No, 
sir,"  he  replied,  ^  nanratives  of  romantic  and 
impracticaole  "mtue  are  only  read  with  won- 
der ;  that  which  is  unattainable  is  recom- 
mended in  vain ;  that  good  may  be  endea- 
voured, it  must  be  shown  to  be  possible." 

As  I  was  not  in  the  humour  for  moraUsinff, 
and  was  rather  in  quest  of  facts,  from  whi<^ 
I  could  make  my  own  deductions  at  leisure,  I 
nodded  a  kind  of  assent,  and  asked  my  friend 
if  the  account  in  Pope,  of  the  Man  of  Boss, 
was  not  too  long  and  pompous  an  enume- 
ration of  public  works  and  private  charities, 
for  an  income,  as  the  poet  asserts  (clear  of 
debts,  and  taxes,  wife,  and  children^  of  only  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  Andl  adaeda  doubt  if 
this  really  usefcd  man  had,  from  his  own  small 
estate,  actually  performed  all  the  good  works 
attributed  to  him  in  the  poet's  exemplary 
picture.    ''No  doubt  of  it,^  was  the  reply. 


'*  The  trath  ii  that  Kyrle  was  a  man  of  known 
intemty  and  active  benevolence,  by  whose 
asBidoity  and  interest  the  wealthy  were  per- 
suaded to  contribute  to  his  schemes.  This 
influence  he  obtained  by  an  example  of 
liberality  exerted  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  give  more 
than  he  actual!/  had.  The  man  who  has 
reduced  his  own  wants  to  very  few,  and  who 
lives  for  others  rather  than  for  himself^  will 
find  many  to  assist  him  in  his  fervid  and 
active  benevolence.  He  may  do  much  even 
when  unassisted,  but  he  will  accomplish  more 
when  he  adds  to  his  own  example  the  neces- 
sary oflices  of  intervention  and  solicitation." 
"When  Pope,'*  my  coach-companion  con- 
tinued, 'published  his  verses  Mr.  Kyrle's 
Save  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Boss  was 
en  unmarked.  He  has  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance.*'— ^Yes,  I  remember,  I  replied^ — 

**  And  what?  no  monument,  inscriptloD,  stone? 
His  r»ce,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown.** 

*^  True,*^  said  my  companion,^  and  let  me  add 
a  further  particular  from  the  same  letter. — 
'I  was  not  sorry,'  writes  Pope,  to  the  old 
bookseller,  '  that  he  had  no  monument,  and 
will  put  that  circumstance  into  a  note, 
perhaps  into  the  body  of  the  poem  itself — 
unless  (mark  the  ingenuity  of  Pope)  you 
intreat  the  contrary  in  your  own  &vour  by 
your  zeal  to  erect  one.'  ButTonson  had  not  the 
zeal :  yet  he  was  very  rich." 

«I  am  unwilling;"  I  observed  with  a  smile, 
— ^my  mind  running  on  some  anecdotes  of  Ton- 
son's  parsimony — *^  to  diminish  the  interest  that 
must  always  be  felt  in  the  name  of  Kyrle 
— ^my  only  wish  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Pope's  commentators  have  been  veryunjust 
to  nis  memory.  Warton  calls  him  the  Howard 
of  his  time,  and  Bowles  the  modem  Chan- 
dos.  Now  Kyrle's  exertions  were  confined  to  a 
petty  village,  while  Howard's  extended  from 
London,  into  the  heart  of  Russia ;  and  as  for 
ostentation— the  ruling  passion  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos — ^there  seems  to  have  been  no 
^rk  of  that  evil  nature  in  the  whole  of 
Kyrle's  composition." 

At  this  period  of  our  conversation  our 
coachman  joined  in  with,  ''You  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Man  of  Boss,  ai'nt  you  ?  .  . 
Weil,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  hun, 
which  people  don't  generally  know,  and  when 
they  do  know,  don't  generally  believe.  The 
Man  of  Boss,  sir, — ^was  taken  up  as  a  high- 
wayman."— **  Quite  true,  coachman,"  my  3e- 
ricfd  friend  observed.  ''  The  fact  is  first  told 
hy  Stephen  Duck  the  thresher-poet.  Pope's 
fnend,  Spence,  was  curious  about  Kyrle,  and 
made  some  enquiries  of  the  thresher,  whose 
letter  in  reply,  states  that  Kyrle  was  a  tall,  thin 
man,  and  went  so  plain  in  his  dress  that  when 
he  worked  in  the  fields  with  his  own  labourers, 
(which  he  frequently  did),  he  was  not  distin- 
guished from  them  oy  anything  more  than  a 
certain  dignity  in  his  air  and  countenance.  He 
kept  two  public  days  in  a  week — the  market 


day  and  Sunday.  On  the  former  the  neiffhboar- 
ing  g^tlem^n  and  farmers  dined  wiUi  him; 
and,  if  they  had  any  differences  or  disputes, 
instead  of  going  to  law,  they  appealed  to 
the  Man  of  Boss.  His  decision  was  generally 
final.  At  these  entertainments  he  did  not 
treat  them  with  wines,  but  with  cider  and 

good  strong  beer.  On  other  occasions  he 
ved  frugsOly.  The  circumstances  under  , 
which  he  was  taken  as  a  highwayman  are  now, 
as  far  as  I  have  inquired,  wholly  unknown. 
Three  persons  went,  it  is  said,  each  in  a 
coach  and  six  to  bail  him.  Such,"  continued 
my  acquaintance,  *^  was  the  Man  of  Boss, — 

**  His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  emplojed.** 

**  But  I  am  near  my  journey's  end.  I  live 
under  the  shade  of  that  spire  (pointing  to  an 
Early  English  spire  embosomed  in  trees) — 
that  is  my  churcn — and,  if  you  like  a  pleasant 
country,  a  cheerful  cider-cup,  a  well -aired 
bed.  and  a  game  at  backgammon,  I  shall  be 
fflaa  to  see  you."  With  that  he  said  good- 
bye, slipped  a  shilHng  into  the  coachman's 
hand^  and  disappeared,  surrounded  as  he 
went  by  the  pleasant  fistces  of  many  of  his 
parishioners. 

.  The  coachman  told  me,  when  he  was  still  in 
sight,  that  if  I  had  a  spare  day  or  two  on  my 
hands,  I  should  do  well  to  accept  the  vicar's 
invitation.  **  He  lives  verv  comfortably,  has 
a  kind-hearted  wife,  is  liked  by  all  around, 
and  has  an  extra  horse  in  the  stable  for  a 
friend.  I'd  as  soon  go^"  was  his  summary 
observation,  ''to  his  vicarage  as  to  any  house 
in  the  whole  of  Herefordshire." 

I  have  pot  as  yet  been  able  to  make  good 
my  intention  of  visiting  the  worthy  vicar  ;  but 
shall  certainly  do  so  oefore  another  year  is 
over.  I  have  heard  fix>m  him  with  other  par- 
ticulars about  the  Man  of  Boss,  and  with  a 
pressing  invitation  to  accompany  him  in  a 
day's  ramble  to  search  for  all  that  remains 
of  EEaywood  Forest,  in  Herefordshire, — the 
original  scene  of  Milton's  Comus.  *^  We  dine," 
he  says,  "  every  week-dav  at  two, — ^that  is  the 
hour  at  which  the  Man  oi  Boss  dined, — and  my 
Sunday  dinner  is  very  often,  too,  like  his,  a 
rump  of  beef^  with  vegetables  fi*om  my  own 
garden." 
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DOORS. 

An  ingenious  writer  or  talker,  I  am  not 
certain  which,  once  proposed  to  trace  the 
progress  of  human  civilisation  by  the  number 
of  prongs  in  the  fork  with  which  we  eat  our 
food.  The  imperfectly  civilised  man,  he 
showed,  ate  with  a  skewer  or  a  fish-bone ; 
our  middle-age  ancestors  were  content  with  a 
dagger  or  a  hunting-knife  to  sever  their 
victual  and  convey  it  to  their  mouths ;  then 
came  the  fork  with  two  prongs,  which  is  yet 
used  by  the  peasant  in  some  remote  parts  of 
England.  Advancing  civilisation  brought 
wiui  it  the  three-pronged  fork— of  fiddle, 
king^  or  prince's  pattern  ;  and  now  that  we 
are  in  the  apogee  of  our  refinement,  the 
courmand  demands,  obtains,  and  uses  the 
fork  of  four  prongs.  Each  succeeding  a^e 
may  add  another  prong  to  the  foric,  unm  the 
number  amount  to  ten;  then  perhaps  ex- 
tremes will  meet,  and  we  shall  revert  to  the 
simple  austerity  of  savages,  and  eat  with  our 
ten  fingers. 

I  sciu^sely  know  why  I  should  have  noticed 
this  ingenious  theory,  for  I  am  not  at  all 
inclined  to  agree  with  it,  and  do  not,  myself, 
see  any  speoal  analogy  between  civilisation 
and  forks.  For  the  most  civilised  nations 
and  renowned  epicures  of  antiquity  used  not 
any  forks-'-save  to  make  furcifers,  as  a  mark 
of  ignominy  for  criminals;  ana  the  most 
ancient  people  and^most  elaborate  professors 
of  social  etiquette  in  the  world — the  Chinese 
— ^have  no  forks  to  this  day,  and  have  no 
better  conductors  to  their  mouths  for  their 
stewed  dog  and  edible  birdVnests  than  chop- 
sticks. I  take  Sir  John  Bowring  to  witness. 
However,  iust  as  that  valiant  Field  Marshal 
Thomas,  alias  Thumb,  was  accused  of  making 
his  giants  before  he  slew  them,  and  as  an 
advertising  tradesman  mentions  his  rival's 
wares  in  order  to  decry  them  and  puff  his 
own,  it  may  be  that  I  have  touched  upon  the 
theory  of  civilisation  and  forks  to  enable  me 
with  a  better  grace  to  introduce  my  own 
theory  of  civilisation  and  doors. 

The  savage  has  no  door  to  his  dwelling. 
Even  when  he  has  ceased  burrowing  in  the 
ground  like  a  rabbit  or  a  wild  dog,  and  has 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  hut,  or  kraal,  a 
hunting-lodge,  a  canoe  turned  keel  upwards, 
or  any  one  of  those  edifices  in  resemblance 


between  a  waspVnest  and  a  dirt-pie,  in 
which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  chief  and  war- 
rior to  dwell,  to  dance,  to  howl,  to  paint  him- 
self and  to  eat  his  foes,  he  never  rises  to  the 
possession  of  a  door.  The  early  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  doorways,  but  no  doors.  Noah's 
ark — the  ridiculous  toy-shop  figment  notwith- 
standing, could  not  have  had  a  door.  Mor- 
decai  sat  in  the  gate,  but  Hainan's  door  is 
nowhere  mentioned.  The  old  painters  who 
represent  Divto  take  care  to  show  you  an 
opening;  into  the  street,  but  no  door;  and 
through  the  entrance  ^ou  see  Lazarus  lying, 
and  the  dogs  licking  his  sores.  The  mouths 
of  caves  and  sepulchres  in  oriental  countries 
where  the  dead  were  buried  were  closed  with 
huge  stones ;  it  was  reserved  for  our  age  of 
funeral  furnishers  and  cemetery  companies  to 
build  a  mausoleum  over  our  dear  brother 
departed  with  a  door  with  panels,  and  knobs, 
and  nails,  and  carvings,  wanting  only  a  brass 
knocker  to  have  everything  in  common  with 
the  door  of  a  desirable  famdy  mansion.  The 
Parthenon  had  no  door :  go  and  look  at  its 
modelled  counterfeit  in  the  British  Musehm  ; 
through  the  lofty  portal  you  see  the  wilder- 
ness of  columns  and  the  gigantic  statue  of 
the  goddess.  The  ^reat  temples  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  of  Ephesus  and  Egypt,  had  no 
doors.  Skins  and  linen  veils,  tapestries  and 
curtains  of  silk,  were  huns  across  doorways 
then — as,  in  the  East,  they  are  now — to 
ensure  privacy  to  those  within ;  Gaza  had 
gates,  and  so  had  Somnauth  ;  but  the  door, 
the  door-knocker,  the  brass-plate,  the  bells 
that  flank  it  for  visitors  and  servants,  the  iron 
chain,  the  latch-key,  the  top  and  bottom  bolts 
---these  are  all  the  inventions  of  modern 
times,  and  the  ofishoots  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion. Wherever  there  is  most  luxury,  you 
will  find  most  doors.  Poverty,  dirt,  bar- 
barism, have  little  or  no  doors  yet.  Again, 
where  manners  are  rude  and  unpolished,  a 
post,  a  pit^  a  cellar,  a  cage,  suffice  for  the  con- 
finement of  a  criminal ;  but  where  men 
congregate  thickly — ^where  art,  learning,  and 
commerce  flourish,  where  riches  multiply, 
and  splendour  prevails — men  must  have 
prisons  with  many  doors :  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
one  inside  the  other,  like  carvings  in  a 
Chinese  concentric  ball. 

Doors  have  as  many  aspects  as  men.    Every 
trade  and  calling,  every  sect  and  creed,  every 
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divisioa  and  sobdiviBioii  of  the  bod^r  aooud, 
have  their  several  characteriBtic  doors.  As 
in  the  curious  old  toy-clocks  made  at  Nurem- 
borg,  the  apostles  came  omt  at  one  door  ;  an 
angel  at  another;  the  «ock  that,  crowimg, 
confounded  Peter,  at  another ;  while  Judaar 
Iscariot  had  a  peculiar  lo^-browed  door  to 
himself,  from  which  he  popped  when  the 
hour  struck  ;  so  now-a-days,  in  our  clock  of 
life,  every  grade  has  ite  special  doors  of 
ingress  and  egress.  Boyalty  rattles  throu^ 
the  big  door  of  Buckingham  Palace  ;  while 
Lieut-Colonel  Phipps  modestly  slips  in  by 
the  side-postem,  hJurd  by  the  guard-house, 
and  the  grooms  and  aomlioaa,.  the  footmeo 
and  turnspits^  the  cooka  and  bottla»>wa8hen, 
modester  still^  steaL  roond  tbe  ooraer  into 
PlmlLco^  and  are  admitted  by  a  back  door 
opposite  the  Gun  ta^^em*  So  tiie  Doke  of 
Mesopotamia's  ffuesta  to  baU  or  supper  are 
ushered  up  the  loiky  fliffbt  of  steps^  amd'  in  at 
the  ffreat  hall-door  ;  whil»  Molly  the  hocm- 
maid's  friend  creepa  cbwn  the  area  steps,  and 
taps  at  the  door  opposite  the  eoal-celltir.  80 
the  theatee  has  its  doors — box,  pity  and 
galkry — with  one  pnvate^  sacred  porUl  for 
the  Queen  Bee  when  she  condeseends  to 
patronise  the  drama  ;  a  door  leading  iatof  a 
narrow,  inconvenient)  little  pnoBag^  ^nerally, 
with  a  flight  of  stairs  seemmgly  designed  fior 
the  express  purpose  of  breaking  the  neck  of 
the  stage-manager,  who  wa^ks  in  crab-like 
fashion,  before  Majesty,  baekwards,  in  an 
absurd  court-suit^  and  nolding  two  lighted 
tapers  in  battered  old  stage  esndiesticks,  hot 
drops  of  wax  &om  which  &dl  in  a  bounteous 
shower  upon  his  black  silk  smaUsr  Just 
contrast  this  multitude  of  doors  with  the 
simple  arrangements  of  the  Koman  amphi- 
theatres. A^^rtures  tbere<  were  in  plenty  to 
allow  the  audience  departure^  but  they  were 
common  to  all;  and  the  patrician  and  his 
client^  the  plebeian  ana  tiie  freedman, 
struggled  out  of  the  Coliseum  by  tiie  same 
vomitories.  There  wa»  but  one  special  door 
in  the  whole  circus;  and  that  was  one 
entrance  through  wfadeh  was  envied  by 
nobody,  for  it  was  of  iron,  and  barred,  and  on 
the  inside  thereof  was  a  den  wikerer  Idie  Hods 
that  ate  the  gladiatoni  h^r. 

The  ohnxch  has  maiw  doon.  One  for  the 
worshippers  who  are  lessees  at  pews,  or  are 
willing  to  pay  one  shiUiaag  a*head  for  doctrine  ; 
one  leading  to  the  rieketty  gallery  where  the 
charity  children  sit ;  one  which  the  parson 
and  clerk  moret  especially  afbd;,  for  it  leads 
to  the  vestry;  and  one-^a  dark,  dank, 
frowning  door— m  a  sort  of  shed  in  the 
ohurchyixd ;  this  last  is  the  door  of  whioh 
the  sexton  has  the  key-Mhe  door  of  the  bare 
room  with  l^e  whitewashed  wails^  the  brick 
floor,  and  the  treesela  stsndiDg  in.  the  midst 
—the  door  of  the  bouse  of  death. 

Then  thero  is  the  great  door  of  justlee  in 
the  hall  where  that  glorious  oommodit^  is  so 
liberally  dispensed  to  all  wh»  seek  it ;  thouoh, 
to  be  sure,,  the  dispenaaiion  ianot  in  brigA^ 


sterlioff,  current  ciun^but  is  ovdinaiily  given 
in  kind  :  horsehair,  sheepskin,  pounce  (some 
while  called  deviPs  dust)  words,  stale  jokes, 
wigs,  and  lies  being  (per  force)  taken  in  lieu 
of  cash — as  poisonoii^  slot-juict  port  wine 
and  worthless  pictures  are  from  a  Jew  bill- 
discounter.  This  is  the  great  door  that  must 
never  be  closed  against  suitors ;  and  never  is 
closed— ohy  dear  no ! — any  more  than  the 
front  door  of  the  mansion  inhabited  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Webspinner  the  Spider,  who 
keeps  open  house  continually,  and — liospitable 
creature  f— defies  malevolence  to  prove  that 
he  ever  closed  his  door  against  a  fly.  Justice 
has  more  doors.  There  is  the  private  door 
leading  to  the  judges*  robing-room  ;  the  door 
fer  the  criminals,  and  the-  door  fbr  the 
magistrate  in  the  pohoe-court.  There  is  the 
gpcAt  spiked  door  through  whidi  the  com- 
mitted for  trial  enter  into  Newgate ;  and 
there  ia  the  small,  black,  iron-gnarl^  door 
abo've  tftie  level  of  the  street — ^the  debtors* 
door,  where  the  last  debt  is  to  be  paid,  and 
whence  eesoe  in  the  raw  morning  tm  derffv- 
man  reading  of  the  resurrection  and  the  me, 
and  after  kun  the  pallid  man  with  his  arms 
tied  with  ropes,  who  is  to  be  haaaj^d  by  the 
neck  tmtil  he  be  dead.  After  this,  there  is 
but  one  more  door  that  will  ooneem  him^— 
the  door  t^iat  must  cencem  us  all  someda^p^-* 
the  door  ce^vered  with  cloth,  neatly  panelled 
with  tin-taeks  or  gilt  nails)  aeeerdmg  to^  our 
condition  ;  with  an  engraved  plate,  moreover, 
bearing  our  name  and  age :  the  door  that 
opens  not  with  a  handle,  or  oloees  wil^  a 
lock,  or  has  hinges^  but  i»  unpretendingly 
fastened  to  its  house  by  screws — tiie  dioor 
that  has  no  knocker,  for  the  sleeper  b^iind  it 
mint  be  wakened  with  a  trumpet  and  not  a 
rat-tat. 

Md  me  diseotnse  (but  you  won't,  I  am 
afMd),  and  I  couid  be  doquent  upon  tite 
doOTs  of  prisons.  How  many  times  hove  I 
stopped  in  the  thronged,  muddy  Old  Bidley 
(it  iB^  muddy  even  eo.  the  sunniest,  dustiest  ef 
August  days)  and  gazed  long  and  wistfully, 
albeit  the  quarter  chimes  ^S(  St.  Sepulchre 
(they  seem  to  succeed  each  oliier  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  chimes)  bade  me  move  on,  at^ 
the  dreadM  doors  of  Newgate.  V^h  \  tha- 
great  door.  I  remember  as  a  b^  wonderiir^ 
if  any  fEimous  criminal— Turpin^  Duval  or 
Sheppard — had  ever  worn  the  ponderous 
irons  suE^nded  in  grisly  festooss  o-^er  tlie 
gateway :  likewise^  if  the  statues  in  tke 
niches  flanking  it  were  effin«9  of  men  and 
women  that  Ikui  been  han^.  Te^  this  day, 
I  cannot  make  up^  my  mind  as  to  whether 
those  /estooned  fetters  are  real  or  rtiaaoH* 
whether  they  ever  encirdod  human  andes  or 
not.  I  am  afraid,  in  any  csm^  t^uitihey  fa«v« 
more  of  realitv  in  them  l^an  the  fiamous 
highwaymen  wnom  I  onee  supposed  them  to 
have  hteld  in  duraooe.  The  koed  cost^ 
the  plumed  hats^  silver^bilted  swordcL  Uoc»d^ 
horses^  under^grovnd  stable%  PoUiei' 
Luoiea^  titlea   of   eaptaii^  aad 
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amoBg  the  aristocraoy  of  those  xKortbieS)  kav« 
long  since  turned  out  iM>ta^  shasos*  There 
is  no  realitj  to>  m/s  naw  ia  the  gaJlaat  highr 
way  man  'in  woodcuts  and  penny  nnjabexs 
(with  number  oBe  of  whioh  was  givea  away 
oart  the  first  of  ''Ealph  BuUocks  th«  Beck- 
teas,  or  the  Poetioal  Ilrate  ")  careering  abou^ 
Hounslow  Heath,  with  a.  chivakous,  mad- 
cap whim  of  robbing  their- imcle  the  earl  in 
his  travelling  carriage.  I  hanre  found  out  thje 
highwayman  by  this  time  as  a  coarse,  de- 
praved, stpong-water-drinking  ruffian,  who 
had  merely  th^  advamtage'ovier  the  ordinary 
liarcener  in  being  a  horsepad  ia  lieOi  of  a. 
fbotpsid. 

The  subject  of  fetters  (this  is  but  a  random 
gossip  on  a  dooratep  a£ter  all,  or  I  would  not 
digress)  brlngs>  to  my-  miiad  an.  appalling  day- 
^ion  I  once  had  of  a  maniafettera — a  vision 
slight,  every  day„  common  place  it  may  be, 
but  one  which  I  shall  metven  fbrg^et,  living.  I 
lived,  when  I  saw  the  tbdng^  ia  one  of  the 
crowded  streets  of  London — a  main  thoroughr 
fare  to  everything  metropolitaa — and  ia  a 
&oat  room.  Moreover  next  door  there  waa  a 
large  public-house,  with  a  huge  gas-lamp  in 
front  that  glared  into  my  room  at  ni^it  like 
a  fiery  dragon.  The  situation  was  rathar 
noisy  at  first,  the  stream  of  vehicles  being 
interminable,  and  the  ndgfabourhood  given  to 
drink ;  but  I  soc^ai  grew  accustomed  to  the 
rattle  of  the  carts,  omnibuses,  and  cabsk.  ajud 
the  shrieks  of  ^e  revellers  given  to  drink  as 
they  rushed  into  the  Coaeh  and  Hoiraes ;  or 
when  the  drink  being  in  them  th^  were  vio- 
lently ejected  therefrom*.  I  was  supposed  to 
be  at  work  dose  to  the  window ;  and  while 
the  suppoaiticA  was  ia  lorce  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a  snatch  of  streei  Ufe,  just  as  a  man 
might  ^p  a  meutUuI  of  fr^h  air,  raiaing 
my  eyes  to  the  mad  panorama  of  oarriages 
and  people  ia  the  street  beaeathf-ni^  pantmg 
multitude  always  mnsing  after  something,  or 
away  from  somebodjv^^ut  none  of  them  able 
to  run  as  fast  as  the  lean  old  man  with  the 
scythe  and  the  hour-gbss,  who  outstripped 
them  all^  and  hit  tbem  when  they  were  dowiL 
C^e  oay — the  turmoil  waa  at  its  height — a 
hack  cab  cut  devw ly  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  through  the  line  of  vehicle^ 
Beatly  shaving  a  hearse  and  a  bi^op'a  car- 
nage (at  least  it  had  a  mitre  on  the  panels^ 
footmen  ia  purple  liveries^  and  a  rosy  man  in 
an  apron  inaide>and drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  Coach  and  Horsea,  What  was  there  ex- 
traordinary ia  this,  you  will  ask.  There  were 
two  m^  inside  the  eab^  and  (me  got  out. 
Nothing  extraocdinarjr  yet  But  the  man 
who  was  left  inside  the  cdD  waff  tall  iastature 
and  stalwart  ia  build.  He  had  a  brown 
handsome  face,  and  dark  curling  hair  and 
beard.  He  had  afur  cap  on  and  a  loose  sort 
of  pelisse  great  coat  covered  with  frogs  and 
embroidery.  He  might  have  had  all  these^ 
and  the  sea-bronze  (as  if  he  had  come  from 
afeor)  on  his  face  aadthe  travel-stains  oa  his 
dress ;  have  been  aPolish  Oooat^  a  Hungarian 


Greaeral,  or  a  Spanish  Legionary,  and  have 
driven  away  ag^  as  fast  as  he  liked  without 
my  special  notice,  but  for  his  fetters.  He 
was  litecaUy  covered  with  manacles.  On  legs 
and  arm%  wsista  and  ancles,  bright,  shiniag,. 
new-looking^  dreadfully  heavy-looking  chains. 
If  he.  had  been  the  maa  with  the  Iroa  Mask 
come  to  Ufe  again  aad  from  the  citadel  of 
FigBerolles,  he  could  aot  have  interested  me 
as  much  as  he  did  ia  these  beads.  He  who 
had  got  out,  and  who  had  entered  the  Coajch. 
and  Horses  cama  out  agaia  aJmost  immedi^ 
ately,,  beariag  a  pot  of  beer,  of  which  he  gave 
the  fettered  aoaa  to  drink.  He  lifted  the 
vessel  to  his  lips  with  his  gyved  haads  so 
paii^ully,  so  slowly,  aad  yetHeavens !  with 
sujeh  l(mging  eagerness  ki  his  black  ejeS)  aad 
drank  until,  to  use  an  exoesai^y  familiar, 
but  popular  expression,  he  must  nave  seen 
'  Gkunness'  Card"  quite  distiactly.  Then  his 
com«AaioB,keeper,gaoler,  kidnapper,  abductor 
— <wuateverhe  may  have  beea  besides— stout, 
fiond,  commoa  looking,  with  a  fiuf^  hat,  thick 
boo^  aad  a  red  woollen  oomforter  tied  rouad 
his  aeek,  took  the  empty  meaanre  back  (he 
had  had  something  short  and  oomlortable 
himself  ai:  the  bar,  evidently),  returned  to  the 
cab.  entered  it,  gave  the  driver  a  direction, 
and  drove  off  with  the  brown  faced  maa  ia 
chains.  Aad  this  was  alL  What  more  should 
there  be  I  Anything  or  aothing :  but  my 
work  became  evea  less  than  a  suppositioa  for 
the  rest  of  that  day.  It  fkded  mto  a  pure 
aoDi^idiity*  I  begaa  to  woader,  aad  hav«  beea 
woaderiiig  ever  siace  about  the  maa  ia  chains* 
Who,  what  was  he  ?  Wheredid  he  eome  from, 
where  was  hegoin^  I  Like  the  grim  piratieal 
mariner  ia  Washrngtoa  IrviogV  story  of 
Woltot  Webber— the  mysterious  num  with 
the  sea  cheat,  who  came  ia  a  storm  ^id  weat 
awa^  ia  a  storm,  all  that  I  was  ever  able  to 
ascertaia  aipout  the  ma^  ia  aumacles  was  that 
he  eame  ia  a  cab,  and  that  he  went  away  ia  a 
cab.  What  was  his  cmae )  Murder,  felony, 
high  trea80n,retara  frcoa  tranfportatiQn  nithr 
out  leave !  Had  he  eoaaa  from  beycmd  sea» 
from  the  halka^wae  he  going  to  the  Towar, 
Kewgate,  Milbank>  Horsemoi^er  Lanei 
Where  did  they  pot  the  irons  upon  him,  and 
why,  aad  how  ?  A  fur  oap  aad  fetters;  a 
frogged  eoat  aad  fettexs ;  m^^ry !  Who  was 
the  auuskwitli  him.  A  detective  poUoemaa. 
the  governor  of  a  cooaty  gaol,  a  dodcyard 
warder,  a  beefeater  di^s^ed  ia  a  flufiy  hat 
aad  a  oomfoiker,  with  red  legs  aad  slashed 
shoes^  with  roses  perhi^  eoaeealed  beaeath 
his  pepper  and  salt  trousers  and  thick  shoes  I 
Who  18  to  tell  ?  The  maa  ia  hanged,  perhaps^ 
by  this  time.  Very  probably  hie  was  but  a 
vulgar  housebreaker,  or  aa  escaped  eeaviet ; 
but  he  will  he  a  mysteiry  to  me,  and  I  shall 
think  of  him  whenever  I  see  the  fetters 
haiu^ng  over  the  grimy  door  of  Newvate, 
aa  long  as  there  are  aay  miseraJble  fittls 
mysteries  ia  this  lower  llle  to  interest,  or 
perplex. 
I  mast  still  linger  a  mfimeBit  by  the  door  in 
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the  Old  Bailey ;  for  nnderneath  the  fetters 
there  are  many  other  suggestive  things.  That 
half  door — the  barrier  between  liberty  and 
freedom,  surmounted  by  spikes,  curled  cork- 
screw-wise, like  the  snakes  in  the  furies'  love- 
locks. The  gloomy,  roomy,  dusky  lodge  where 
there  are  more  fetters  I  know,  and  bluff  turn- 
keys with  huge  bunches  of  keys,  and  many 
many  more  doors  leading  into  stone  corridors 
and  grim  paved  yards,  at  the  end  of  which 
are  other  doors.  That  tremendous  black 
board  in  the  lodge  covered  with  the  tedious 
inscription  in  white  paint  Do  the  turnkeys 
ever  read  it,  I  wonder  1  Do  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  ?  Does  the  ordinary  1  Did  ever 
a  criminal  brought  from  the  dark  van  into 
the  darker  prison  read  that  inscription 
through,  I  should  like  to  knowl  I  opine 
that  what  is  written  upon  it  must  be  some- 
thing about  prison  rules,  acts  of  parliament, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sherifis,  with  a  possible 
allusion  to  the  Common  Council  and  the 
Court  of  Lieutenancy,  but  I  can  fancy,  with 
a  shudder,  how  it  must  read,  if  read  at  all, 
to  the  handcuffed  man  who  stands  in  the  en- 
trance lodge  of  Newgate,  fully  committed. 
Did  you  ever  read  a  writ,  and  see  Victoria  by 
the  Grace  of  God  dancing  about  the  paper 
with  Lord  John  Campbell  at  Westminster, 
until  there  seemed  to  be  fifty  sovereij^  ladies 
and  fifty  chief  justices  conglomerated  into  the 
narrow  strip  1  Did  you  ever  read  a  letter  in 
which  it  was  told  you  that  a  dear  friend  was 
dead ;  and  thouffh  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  therein  set  down  at  length,  see  nothing 
but  dead !  forty  times  in  every  line  of  forty! 
Did  you  ever  receive  a  t-en-pound  note  when 
you  were  desperately  poor,  and  at  bay  with 
hunger,  and  nnd  nothing  but  tens  all  over  the 
note — ten  Mr.  Mathew  Marshals,  ten  Britan- 
nias,  ten  times  ten  promises  to  pay  ten  pounds? 
Some  such  optical  reiteration  must  there 
appear  to  the  prisoner  who  gazes  on  the  sad 
black  board,  I  should  think.  Or,  his  thoughts 
full  of  fear  and  horror  must  fly  to  the  board, 
and  fixing  themselves  there,  multiply  them- 
selves horribly  in  a  medley  of  despair.  Fully 
committed,  fully  committed.  To  the  place 
from  whence  you  came.  From  whence  you 
came.  For  the  term  of  your  natural  life. 
Your  natural  life.  Your  life.  By  the  neck 
until  you  be  dead.  Be  dead.  And  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  soul.    Your  soul. 

The  pot-boy  who  carries  beer  into  the  lodge 
of  Newgate ;  the  unshaven  man  from  the 
coffee -shop  opposite,  who  brings  hot  coffee 
and  thick  wedges  of  bread  ana  butter ;  the 
waiter  from  the  eating-house  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  philosophy  of 
prison-doors,  I  dare  say.  Nor  does  the  Lord 
Mayor  himself  condescend,  I  should  think^  to 
hang  about  the  door  of  New^te  and  descant 
in  a  rambling,  vagabond  fashion  on  it.  By  the 
way,  I  could  pass  a  pleasantly  pro£ table  hour 
by  his  lordship's  own  door  in  Charlotte  Bow, 
Mansion  House.  I  could  say  something  neat, 
had  I  time,  about  the  tremendous  fluiuLies — 


the  absurd  people  with  bald  heads  and  wig- 
bags  (what  on  earth  can  a  bald  wigless  man 
want  with  a  wig-bag  sewn  on  to  the  collar  of 
his  coat  ?)  and  court  dresses,  who  drive  up  in 
tinsel  chariots  to  the  door  of  the  civic  king. 
Also  about  the  smell  of  hot  meats  that  comes 
^hin£^  from  the  door  from  above  and  below 
it  on  the  night  that  the  Lord  Mjiyor  has 
"spreads."  The  Lord  Mayor's  door  would 
fill  some  pages  of  instructive  reading,  and  I 
will  book  it  But  what  should  "Moon — 
Mayor" — care  about  the  door  of  Newgate? 
What  should  the '  turnkeys  care  about  it, 
save  to  see  that  it  is  properly  bolted  and 
barred  every  night  ?  What  should  the  poUce- 
meii,  those  unconcerned  stoics,  to  whom  all 
the  world  are  but  so  many  million  men,  wo- 
men, and  children — so  ^many  of  whom  have 
been  or  have  not  been  in  custody — but  pro- 
bably will  be,  some  day  ?  But  to  the  pris<mer 
the  gaol-door  must  be  awfully  suggestive — 
full  of  dreadful  memories  —  for  ever  and 
ever. 

The  prison-door  is  the  gate  of  horn  that 
win  substitute  itself  for  uie  gate  of  ivory, 
in  his  dreams  of  pleasant  crime.  At  the 
door  he  leaves  the  world,  —  wife,  children, 
friends ;— exchanges  the  apparel  of  his  sta- 
tion, be  it  satin  or  serge,  for  one  uniform 
livery  of  degradation — leaves  behind  his 
very  name,  and  becomes  number  ninety-six. 
On  one  side  of  the  door — love,  fnendship, 
wealth,  wine,  tobacco,  music— «11;  on  the 
other  side  a  cell,  gruel,  spiked-walls,  silence, 
solitude,  coarse  rugs,  keys$  a  man  in  a  gray 
jacket  and  trousers  marked  with  a  number, 
and  doors.  Doors  open  and  shut  to  let  him 
pass  to  chapel,  exercise,  dinner,  punishment, 
execution.  The  last  thing  he  hears  at  night 
is  the  echoing  clanff  of  the  door  as  the 
turnkey  shuts  him  in  his  lonely  cell.  The  fiutst 
thing  he  waiches  for  in  the  morning  is  the 
noise  of  the  key  turning  in  the  lock  of  the 
door.  That  door  may  creakingly  turn  upon 
its  hinges  soon,  and  bring  the  governor  with  a 
discharge.  It  may  bring  the  chaplidn  with 
the  last  fatal  tidincrs.  At  the  gaol  door  money 
and  victuals,  and  letters,  when  the  prisoner  is 
allowed  to  receive  them,  are  left.  Nor  farther 
than  the  door  can  the  wife  and  children — who 
love  him  in  spite  of  all  his  crimes,  all  his 
brutality,  all  his  madness, — come  ;  save  at 
rare  intervals ;  when  they  can  see  and  speak 
to  him  through  more  doors— double  doors  of 
iron  bars — wim  a  turnkey  sitting  in  the  space 
between.  At  the  door  waits  for  him,  when 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment  has  expired,  the 
haggard  woman  with  bruises  scarcely  yet 
healed,  for  outraging  whom  the  prison  door 
was  closed  on  htm  six  months  since.  She 
waits  for  him  in  love  and  patience  and  long- 
suffering;  or  now  it  is  the  mother,  whose 
heart  he  has  broken,  and  whose  gray  hairs  he 
is  bringing  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  who, 
forlorn,  trusting  old  woman  waits  to  give  him 
money  and  clothes,  and  hales  him  into  a  cook* 
shop,    that  he  may  eat  a  hearty  meal  of 


victuals,  which  he  mtut  want,  she  thinks,  after 
all  these  months ;  and,  while  he  eats  and 
drinks,  sobs  on  his  shoulder  and  cries  oyer  his 
potatoes,  prayiug  God  to  bless  and  mend  him, 
and  cryinpf  that  she  will  do  anything— any- 
thing for  him,  if  he  will  only  be  good.  And, 
at  the  prison  door,  alas  I  wait  often  the  com- 
panions of  the  cursed  old  days.  Tom,  with  the 
red  neckhandkerchief ;  Ned,  with  the  curl  on 
his  cheek  and  the  coat  with  pearl  buttons ; 
old  VerdyOTeeus,  the  white-headed  dwarf, 
who  bu3rs  old  iron  and  lead  piping ;  bouncing 
Sal,  that  Amazon  of  Westminster  Broadway, 
who  muzzled  the  buU-necked  Bobby,  single- 
handed.  They  all  throng  round  him  at  the 
door  and  cl&p  him  on  the  back,  and  cry 
shame  on  the  authorities  for  his  loss  of  weight 
in  flesh.  Then  off  they  go  to  the  other  well- 
knoxni  door  —  that  of  the  public-house,  to 
drink,— cards,  dominoes,  raffles,  robbery,  plots, 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  the  old  door 
again  of  Newgate,  Milbank,  Tothill  or  Cold 
Bath  Fields.    Inveni  Portam  ! 

In  the  vast  freestone  desert  of  Newcate 
there  ia  one  bright  little  oasis  of  a  door 
that  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning.  It  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  trim,  neatly  hearth- 
stoned  steps.  It  is  a  pleasant,  cheerful,  bright- 
coloured  coquettish-looking  door,  with  a  brass 
knocker,  and  on  its  resplendent  doorplate  are 
engraven  in  the  handsomest  Boman  capitals, 
you  would  desire  to  see,  the  words,W.W.  Cope. 
It  does  me  good  to  see  this  door  ;  for,  on  each 
side  of  it  are  windows  with  cheerful  coloured 
curtains,  and  in  one  window  there  is  a  bird- 

^^,  and  through  the  little  polished  panes  I 
one  day,  descry  the  features  of  a  pretty 
housemaid.  This  door  is  the  jewel  in  the  head 
of  the  Great  Toad-like  prison.  Yet,  I  grow 
nervous  about  it  occasionallv,  thinking  what 
an  awkward  thin^  it  would  be  if  some  Jack 
Sheppard  of  modem  times,  who  had  forced 
through  the  inner  windows  of  the  gaol,  were 
to  pop  out  of  W.  W.  Cope's  dandified  door 
some  day,  and  dance  a  hornpipe,  in  fetters, 
upon  the  snowy  doorstep. 

But  I  must  close  the  Door,  for  this  time,  at 
least.  I  cast  one  hasty  glance  at  the  myste- 
rious door  in  the  shed  in  the  Sessions  House 
yard,  in  which — as  legends  of  my  youth  used  to 
run — the  gallows  and  the  posts  of  scaffolds 
were  kept.  It  is  a  door  I  would  not  see  opened, 
willingly  ;  so  I  leave  Newgate,  that  vast  con- 
geries of  doors,  and  which,  in  good  sooth, 
was  one  Great  Door  itself  before  it  was  a 
prison. 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  RUSSIANS. 

An  English  lady  who,  for  ten  years,  was  do- 
mesticated among  the  Bussians,  and  did  not 
x^uit  their  country  until  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  has  just 
published — ^under  the  title  of  An  English- 
woman in  Russia — three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  information  upon  the  actual  state  of  < 


society  in  that  empire.  The  book  confirms 
ideas  familiar  to  many  people;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  does  this  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way,  wholly  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
personal  experience  or  information  of  a  trust- 
worthy kind,  its  value  is  equal  to  its  in- 
terest Having  read  it  we  lay  it  down,  and 
here  make  note  of  some  of  the  impressions  it 
has  left  upon  us. 

Unless,  from  one  who  has  been  for  a  long 
time  an  English  resident,  and  who  can  spesik 
without  passion,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  clear 
views  of  the  internal  state  of  Russia. 
Despotism  has  established  there  so  strict  a 
censorship,  that  even  the  Russian  scholar  only 
learns  as  much  of  his  own  country  as  the 
emperor  shall  please,  and  a  learned  traveller 
assured  our  countrjrwoman  that,  of  an  account 
written  by  him  of  his  journeys  in  the  north 
of  Asia,  only  those  parts  were  allowed  to  be 
published  wherein  nothing  was  said  tending 
to  expose  the  desolation  of  the  land.  The 
regions  of  the  barren  north  were  no  more  to 
be  confessed  than  a  defeat  in  arms.  The  great 
historian  of  Russia— Karamsin — ^was  obliged 
to  read  his  pages  to  the  emperor  before  he 
was  allowed  to  publish  them.  Not  only  a 
certain  class  of  facts,  but  also  a  certain  class 
of  thoughts,  are  rigidly  kept  from  the  public 
mind. 

One  of  the  best  living  Russian  authors 
complained  to  the  Englishwoman  that  all 
those  parts  of  his  works  that  he  valued  most 
had  been  cut  out  by  the  censor.  He  wrote 
a  play  containing,  as  he  thought,  some 
admirable  speeches;  it  came  back  to  him 
from  the  censor's  office  with  every  one  of 
them  erased,  and  only  the  light  conversation 
left  as  fit  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
Shakespeare  is  honoured  greatly  by  the 
trading  class,  and  translations  of  King  Lear 
and  Hunlet  are  frequently  performed ;  but 
all  those  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which  con- 
tain sentiments  of  liberty,  such  as  Julius 
CsBsar,  are  excluded  by  the  censor.  A 
Russian  writer  wished  to  produce  a  play, 
on  some  subject  in  English  histoxy ; 
upon  which  he  consulted  with  our  country- 
woman. Every  topic  was  found  dangerous. 
The  story  of  Elfrida,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  was  suggested.  The  Russian 
shook  his  head.  It  would  not  be  allowed. 
"Why  not?  It  is  a  legend  of  a  thousand 
years  ago." — ^"Why,  thev  would  never  let 
Elfrida's  husband  cheat  the  king."— "But  he 
was  not  a  Czar." — ^"No  matter.  The  act  is 
the  same,  and  the  possibility  of  a  crowned 
head's  being  deceived  would  never  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Czar/" 

The  C^  of  Russia  practically  stands  be- 
fore the  greater  number  of  his  subjects  as  a 
little  more  than  God.  "  The  Czar  is  near,-— 
God  is  far  off"  is  a  common  Russian  saying. 
"  God  and  the  Czar  know  it,"  is  the  Russian 
for  our  "  Heaven  knows ! "  A  gentleman 
describing  one  evening  the  emperor's  recep- 
tion on  the  route  to  Moscow,  said,  **  I  assure 
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y^n,  it  was  gratafying  in"^ extreme ;  "foTthe 
I»ea8ant6  knelt  ae  lie  -passed,  just  ms  If  it  'wvre 
the  Ahmigirty  himseflf."  And  'Who  rilmll  con- 
tradict tms  deity  ^  Oar  coDntrywcfinan  was 
on«e  at  the  trpen  wken  the  eafperor  "was 
ffraciously  disposed  to  uppland  Madmre 
Ouslelfam  by  tne  dapping  of  his  hands.  Im- 
medmtely  some  one  hissed.  He  repeated  his 
applause; — the  hiss  was  repeated.  His 
majesty  stood  -op— looked  Townd  the  house 
with  dignity  —  and,  for  t*ie  third  time, 
Bolemidy  dapped  hra  hands.  Th^  faiss  fol- 
lowed again.  Then  a  tremendous  scuffie 
over-head.  The  poBce  "had  ownght  the  im- 
pious ofiender.— -An  example  of  amrt^er  kind 
was  made  by  a  young  lady  whose  brothw  was 
killed  at  KaifldEat,  and  who,  on  ifeeerving  n^ws 
of  his  death,  smfled,  «nd  said,  **  She  was  Te- 
joiced  to  hcBLv  it,  as  he  had  <fied  for  the 
emperor."  Imperial  munifioence  rewarded 
'her  with  a  splendid  flowry,  «nd  <he  aflsirr- 
ance  ti^at  her  future  fortune  should  be  eared 
for.^ 

There  is  need  now  to  ■enoouwtge  -a  ^ow 
of  "patriotism.  The  BngHrfrwoman  w^o,  on 
her  return,  found  London  i^tareets  as  fcdl  of 
peace  as  when  -she  qpiitted  them  ;— 4md  left 
St.  Petersburg  wearing  a  far  different 
aspect.  Long  nnes  of  eannon  'and  immrani- 
tion-waggons  drawn  up  here  and  there-; 
parks  of  artillery  continually  dragged  about ; 
outworks  being  constructed.;  -regiments 
marching  in  una  out ;  w^c^  amries  submit- 
ting to  inspection  asnd  departing  'on  their 
mission,  told  of  the  deadly  «trug]^e  to 
which  the  *Czar's  ambition  hwd  conmirtted 
him.  ThereVas  no  hour  in  Whidi  wretdied 
recruits  might  not  be  seen  trampin?  in 
wearily,  by  hundreds  and  by  thousancb,to 
receive  the  emperor's  approw.  it  is  hard 
for  us  iniiiis  country  to  conceive  Ute  "nriseiT 
attending  the  terrmle  conscriptions  which 
plague  me  subjects  of  the  Bussian  empire. 
Except  recruits,  hardly  a  young  man  is 
to  hd  seen  in  aip^  df  the  villages-;  Hhe 
post  roads  are  being  all  mended  by  wmnen 
and  girls.  Men  taken  from  their  homes  and 
families  leanre  behind,  among  the  women, 
broken  lies  and  the  foundation  of  a  dreadful 
mass  of  vice  and  immorality.  It  is  fearful 
enough  xmder  ordinary  circumstances.  ^  True 
communism,"  said  a  Ilnssian  noble,  "is  to  be 
found  only  in  IRussia." 

One  morning  a  poor  woman  went  ciying 
bitterly  to  the  fo^lishwoman,  saying  that  lier 
two  nephews  had  just  been  justforced  "from 
her  house  to  go  into  ^he  army.  ^  I  tried  " — 
we  leave  the  relator  of  these  things  to 
speak  in  her  own  impressive  words — ^**  Itried 
to  console  her,  saying  that  iliey  would  return 
when  the  war  was  over  ;  but  this  only  made 
her  more  distressed.  *  No,  no ! '  exdlaimed 
she,  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  *  they  will  never 
come  back  any  morei  tn6  Bussians  are 
beaten  in  every  place.*  TTntll  lately  ttie 
lower  dasses  were  always  convinced  that  the 
emperor's  troops  were  infnncible  ;butit  seems, 


by  whut  site  flaid,thift<efen  ^hey  have  ^[ot  to 
^CBOW  somelhing  of  the  trutfti.  A  foreigber  in 
^  f^tersburgh  informed  me  tha^  he  had 
*  gone  "to  «ee  the  recrulto  thstt  moraing,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  norabh  pattiotism 
among  them :  there  warnotbhig  but  -sobs  and 
tearrs  to  be  seen  among  those  who  w^ere  pro- 
Bounoed  fit  for  service,  whfist  the  rejected 
ones  were  frairtic  with  ddigiit,-and  bowed  and 
-crossed  themselves  wi^  the  greatest  grati- 
tude.'*" Eeviews  were  being  hdd  almost 
daily  w4ien  the  iBiiglislrwoma&  left,  imd  she 
was  told  thi<t,  on  one  occasion,  w^en  review* 
ingiaroops  destined  for  the  South,  the'eapepor 
was  struck  wit4  theibiiom  and  dejected  airoC 
the  poor  cdieep  iviiom  he  w«s  sending  to  the 
slaraghter. 

"**HoW  your  heads  np1 "  he  exclaimed 
aaigrily.  ^  Why  do  you  look  so  mraernbie  f 
T^ve  is  'nothing  to  oause  you  to  be  so?** 
There  is  'Something  to  cause  ftim  to  be  so, 
we  are  vevy  mudi  disposed  to  think. 

But  we  did  not  mean  to  tell  about  the  w«r. 
The  vast  empire  ^over  wiiidi  the  Czar  has  vule 
is  in  a*half  dvilfised — it  would  be  almost  Tuore 
tjorrect  to  sf^^ — in  aa  imdvifised  state.  Great 
navigable  rivers  roll  oiscSms  through  ex- 
tensive wilds.  Except  the  eKoellent  roads 
that  comiect'St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow  and 
with  Wvrsow,  said  a  fsw  fragments  of  road 
serving  as  chives  in  the  inmeoiate  vioinity  <rf 
these  towns,  *there  aie  no  roads  at  all  in 
ituBsia  l^t  aore  roads  in  any  dvUised  sense. 
The  post-roads  (rf  ttie  empire  are  clear- 
ings throng  wood,  with  Ixraghs  of  trees 
laid  here  and  there,  traein  over  steppes  and 
through  morasses.  Tfeere  is  everywhere  the 
grandeur  of  uature ;  but  it  is  the  grandeur  of 
Its  solitudes.  A  few  huts  •surround  govent- 
ment  post  stations,  and  small  brick  houses  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  orlwentyMiiles  along  the 
ifoutes  are  the  haltingplaoes  of  gangs  desthied 
for  Liberia.  A  few  log  huts,  many  of  them 
no  better  than  the  wigwams  of  Bed  Indiana, 
some  of  them  adorned  with  elegant  wood 
tracery,  a^line  of  such^dw^^ings,  an^commonlj 
also  a  row 'OfwilIows**by*lhB 'Wayside,  indicate 
a  Russian  village.  Antmsber  of  churches  and 
monasteries  wildi  'domes  4md  cupolas,  gne^ 
l^t,  or  doi^'blue,  fftuddsd  with  golden  stars, 
and  fiiRTnounted  each  by  a  uress  standing  on 
a  cresctfUt*;  'barracks,  a  government  school 
and  a  post-office  ;  a  'few  good  hoOses,  and  a 
great  nuniher  of  huts — constitute  a  Bnssian 
proFvincial  town,  and  the  surrounding  'wastea 
or  forests  shut  it  in.  The  rapid  trav^er  who 
follows  one  xjf  the  two  good  lines  of  road,  and 
sees  jonly  tlie  show-jplaoes  of  Bussian  civilisa- 
tion, may  be  very  much  deceived.  Tet  even 
here  he  is  deceived  only  by  a  show.  The 
great  buildings  that  appear  so  massive  are  of 
stuccoed  bri^,  and  even  the  massive  gran- 
deur of  the  quays,  like  that  of  infinitely 
greater  works,  the  Pjjrramids,  is  allied  closely 
to  the  "barbarous.  They  were  xsonstructed  at 
enormous  saciifice  of  life.  The  foundations 
df  St.  Petersburg  were  laidliy  levies  of  mem 
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the  work.  One  hundred  thouAaud  died  of 
iamine  "Only^ 

The  ciTiliaaMfin  rof  the  Boanan  ica^utal  is 
not  more  tban  skin-deep.  One  majf  see  this 
any  day  in  the  streets.  The  pavements  ave 
abominable.  Only  two  or  three  streets  are 
lighted  with  ^as ;  in  the  rest  oil  gikomerB. 
^e  oil  iamps  are  the  dimmer  ior  i^ing  janb- 
jeot  to  the  peculation  of  offioials.  Throe  wioks 
an  ohargsa  far,  and  itwo  only  are  fbomt :  <the 
diffeoenee  is  podsetod  by  the  poMce.  All  ihe 
best  shops  are  kept  Jby  foreigners,  the  natifre 
BoBsian  shops  being  mostly  collected  in  a 
central  bazaar,  Gei^oi  Dwor.  The  shop- 
keepers Appeal  to  the  ignoranoe  tof  a  ha^ 
barbarous  nation  .by  putting  pictures  (of 
thdur  isades  ovier  ftheir  doors;  and  in  his 
shop  a  Bnssian  strives  to  cheat  witih  ociental 
recklessness.  Bvery  shop  in  fit  Peterdfturg 
contains  a  mirror  for  tbe  use  of  the  icns- 
tomers.  "  Minors,"  says -the  tffinglislwtroman, 
*^  h<^  the  same  position  in  Bussia  as  clocks 
do  in  Bogkod.  With  us  time  is  valuable ; 
with  them  appearance.  They  icare  not  .though 
it  be  mainly  falae  appeairMLae."  They  e\ten 
paint  their  faces.  The  lower  classes  of 
women  .use  a  great  deal  of  white  paint, 
and.  as  it  contauis  mercury,  it  ii\jures  alike 
heallii  and  dsin.  A  young  man  myinf^  liis 
court  to  a  girl  ffenendly  presents  iter  wiUi  .a 
box  of  red  and  white  ipaint  io  improre  iter 
looks ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  ladies  are 
often  to  be  seen  by  one  anotiker,  as  they 
anrive  at  a  house,  openly  ronging  thsir  iaees 
before  entering  the  arawing'Toom. 

These  are  small  things,  indicative  of  an 
Qxtensrm  prininple.  Peter  iiha  Great  under- 
took to  oiviUse  Bnssia  by  ,a  eouptde  main. 
A  walk  is  shown  at  St  Betersfamrg  along 
wiiich  he  made  women  march  unveilea 
between  files  of  soldiery  to  .a&onsiom  them 
to  go  uixveiled.  But  civiliBation  is  not 
to  &  introduced  into  .a  nation  by  imperial 
edict,  and  ever  since  Peter  the  Ghreat's  time 
the  [Russian  empiie  Joas  been  labonring  <to 
stand  for  what  it  is  not,  namely,  the  equi^ta- 
lent  to  nations  that  hafve  become  dvillBed  Jn 
the  slow  lapse  of  time.  It  can  only  su^aort, 
or  attexnpt  -to  ai^port^  this  jreputatioa  by 
deceit  It  must  hi^,  or  attempt  to  hide— 
and  it  has  hidden  from  many  eyes  with 
much  success  its  mass  of  barbarism,  while 
by  clever  and  assiduous  imitation,  as  well 
as  k^  .pretei^ions  cunningly  sustained,  it 
must  put  forwiurd  a  show  of  having  what  it 
only  m  s<mie  few  directions  even  strives 
to  get 

The  elements  of  civilisation  Eussia  has,  in  a 
copious  language,  soft  and  'beauti&il  without 
being  effemmate,  and  a  geo^rheavted  people, 
that  would  become  a  noble  people  under  better 
ffcwemment  Their  character  is  stained  chiefly 
by  ignoranoe  and  £9ar.  The  best  dass  of  Bus- 
flians— respeciaUy^those  who  are  not  tempted 
by  poverty  to  the  meanness  that  in  Bussia  is 
alnuMit  tlud  only  ^road  to  wealth— »are  bomid- 


lesslv  hospitable,  kindly,  amiable  almost  be- 
yond ^le  bordew  of  sincerity,  but  not  with 
the  design  of  being  insincere.  They  are 
humane  to  their  sesfs ;  and  idthough  this 
class  suffers  in  Bussia  troubles  that  surpass 
those  of  the  negro  slaves,  it  is  not  from  the 
proper  gentlemen  sjid  ladies  of  the  country 
tlmt  Jbhis  snflering  directly  comes.  When  the 
noble  proprietor  lumself  lives  in  the  white 
liouse  that  peeps  irom  amon^  trees,  side  by 
side  with  the  gilt  dome  of  its  church,  the 
slaves  on  the  estate  are  reasonably  happy. 
It  IB  not  true  that  a  Bussian  gentleman  is 
'frequently  intoidosAed.  A  Bnssian  lady  never 
is  so.  Of  the  .govesnmant  functionaries,  who 
form  a  laige  class  of  the  factitious  no- 
bility and  gentrv  of  the  empire,  no  good 
is  .to  be  said :  they  are  tempted  to  pillage 
and  extortion  imder  a  system  that  all  ra- 
diates irom  a  ;great  centre  of  deceit  '  Os- 
tentation is  the  irule.  A  poet-master,  a 
colonel  in  rank,  receiving  forty  pounds.a  year, 
.and  without  private  estate,  is  to  be  eeen 
keeping  ,a  .oamiacpe,  four  horses,  two  foot- 
men, ^md  a  coawsian.  His  wife  goes  ex- 
bravagan%  dressed :  she  has  two  or  three 
childre9Ei,.a  maid  and  aicook  to  keep ;  but  she 
can  afford  to  pay  a  costly  visit  every  season 
to  .the  capital.  This  system  of  £Edse  preten- 
sion ruins  ^e  character  of  thousands  upon 
thousands.  It  jooakes  of  Bussia  what  it  is,"<- 
a  kmd  eaten  i^  with  fraud  and  lying.  Living 
■near  rsucha  colonel^postmaster,  the  English- 
woman could  observe  ids  mode  of  operation, 
fie  was  about  to  pay  a  nisit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  wanted  ^money.  Qis  expedient 
wasrto>«end  md.  enocmous  order  for  iron,  for 
the  use  of  .govemmeitt,  to  aTidiiron^master 
in  (the  town.  The  iron^imaster  knew  that  gold, 
not  liroD,  was  the  metal  wanted ;  and  as  he 
dared  not  expose  himself  to  the  anger  of  a 
government  official,  he  was  glad  to  compro- 
mise the  matter  by  the  payment  of  a  round 
sum  of  silver  roubles  as  a  £me  for  default  in 
execution  of  the  order.  The  habit  of  osten- 
tation-^ barbarous  <in  itself,  which  destroys 
the  usefulness  -and  (aredit  of  the  fSmploy^  of 
govemmant— tempto  the  ipoor  nobl^^o  to 
a  forfeiituxe  of  their  own  honour  and  self- 


t  runs  into  everything.  £ven  in  the  most 
cultivated  classes,  few  Bussians  who  have  not 
g(me  out  of  Bussia  for  their  knowledge  are 
reallv  well-rinfoKmed.  They  have  learnt  two 
or  ihree  modem  languf^es,  and  little  eke. 
Yet  theycultLvate  a  tact  in  conversing  with 
an  air  of  wisdom  upon  tqpics  about  which 
they  aroialmost  wholly  ui^formed,  and  after 
an  hour's  sustainment  of  a  false  assumption, 
show  iperhaps,  bv  some  senseless  question, 
that  they  cannot  have  understood  ^properly  a 
syllable  upon  the  points  under  discussion. 
Their  emptineas  of  mind  is.a  political  iostitu- 
iA<m.  ''  If  three  Bussians  ttalk  together,  one 
is  a  spy,*'  stands  with  them  as  a  social  pro- 
verb. They  are  forbidden  to  express  their 
own  opinions  upon  great  .movements  .in  the 
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world  ;  their  censorship  excludes  from  them 
the  noblest  literature  ;  they  have  no  common 
ground  of  couTersation  left  but  the  merits  of 
actors  and  actresses,  the  jests  of  the  last  &rce 
or  trashy  comedy,  or  the  state  of  the  opera^ 
— ^in  which  place,  by-the-by,  such  operas  as 
William  Tell  and  Massaniello  are  performed 
with  new  libretti,  from  which  all  taint  of  a 
love  of  liberty  has  been  expunged.  Feeling 
the  weakness  of  all  this,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  secretly  resenting  it,  the  men  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say,  "  What  would  you 
have  ?  We  must  play  cards  and  talk  of  the 
odd  trick."  While  our  countrywoman  was 
staying  with  a  friendly  Russian  lady,  an  old 
gentleman  called  to  borrow  a  few  roubles, 
got  them,  and  departed.  **  Ah,  poor  man," 
said  the  lady,  when  he  was  gone,  "  think  how 
unfortunate  he  has  been.  He  once  possessed 
fourteen  thousand  slaves,  and  he  has  lost 
them  all  at  cards."  The  Endish  visitor  ex- 
pressed regret  that  a  man  of  nis  years  should 
be  the  prey  of  such  a  vice,  "flow  old  do 
you  think  him  1"  was  then  asked.  "Oh, 
sixty  at  the  least."  "  Sixty !  He  is  past 
eighty,  only  he  wejirs  a  wic,  paints  his  eye- 
brows, and  rouges  to  mtuLe  himself  look 
younger." 

The  Bussian  ladies  have  little  to  do  but 
read  dissolute  French  novels  (which  the  cen- 
sorship does  not  exclude),  dress  and  undress, 
talk  slander,  and  criticise  the  dresses  of 
themselves  and  one  another.  Their  slaves 
do  all  that  might  usefully  occupy  their  hands, 
and  they  are  left  to  idleness ;  which  results 
in  a  horrible  amount  of  immorality.  The 
trading  classes  and  officials  talk  almost  ex- 
clusively of  money.  The  enslaved  peasants, 
bound  to  the  soil,  content  when  they  are  not 
much  beaten,  sing  over  the  whole  country 
their  plaintive  songs  (they  are  all  set  in  the 
minor  key),  and  each  carries  an  axe  in  his 
girdle  ;  for  which  the  day  may  oome  when  he 
finds  terrible  use.  ■ 

At  present,  that  day  seems  to  be  very  dis- 
tant. The  ignorant  house  slaves,  like  the 
negroes  holding  the  same  rank  elsewhere, 
are  treated  as  children.  A  new  footman,  in  a 
household  which  the  Englishwoman  visited — 
a  man  six  feet  two  out  of  his  shoes — ^was 
found  to  have  an  aptitude  for  breakage.  He 
was  told  one  day  that  when  next  he  let  any- 
thing fall  he  would  be  punished.  On  the  day 
foUowinc  he  dropped  the  fish-ladle  in  handing 
fish  at  the  beginning  of  dinner.  £Ee  looked 
dolefully  at  his  master,  expecting  that  blows 
would  be  ordered.  His  mistress — put  him  in 
the  comer !  Their  ignorance  is  lamentable. 
A  Russian  gentleman  returned  from  abroad, 
where  he  had  seen  better  things,  determined 
to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  his  peasantry.  Their  priest  taught 
ttiem  that  he  was  destroying  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  that  his  design  was  to  subvert 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  **  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  slaves  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  shot  him  one 


evening  as  he  was  reading  a  book  in  his  own 
sitting-room." 

Sometimes  they  take  vengeance  upon  an 
oppressor ;  and  terrible  incidents  of  this  kind 
came  within  the  experience  of  our  country- 
woman. The  heads  of  cruel  masters  are 
sometimes  cleft  with  the  hatchet  of  the  serf. 
They  are  capable  at  the  same  time  of  strong 
feudal  attacnments.  It  should  be  understood 
that  all  the  slaves  in  Russia  are  not  poor. 
Some  of  the  wealthiest  traders  in  St.  Peters- 
burg are  slaves  to  nobles  who  will  not 
suffer  them  to  buy  their  freedom,  but  enjoy 
the  pride  of  owning  men  who  themselves 
own  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  capital.  The  inheritor  of  an  estate 
m  which  there  were  many  well-to-do  serfs 
arrived  at  it  for  the  first  time  one  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  found  his  house,  as  he 
thought,  besieged.  His  people  had  heard 
that  he  was  in  debt;  and  their  pride  being 
hurt  at  servitude  to  an  embarrassed  master, 
they  brought  with  them  a  gift  of  m<mey 
raised  among  themselves,  not  less  than  five- 
and-forty  thousand  pounds,  their  free-will 
offering,  to  make 'a  man  of  him  again.  He 
did  not  need  this  help,  but  the  illustration 
still  remains  of  the  great  ^nerosity  of  feeling 
possible  amonff  this  class  of  Russians. 

The  slaves  detached  from  their  lords,  and 
living  in  a  comparatively  independent  state, 
acknowledge  their  subjection  to  the  soil  by 
payment  of  a  poll-tax.  Oppressive  owners 
often  use  this  claim  of  poll-tax  as  a  means  of 
devouring  all  the  earnings  of  a  strugglii:^ 
slave.  Our  Englishwoman  met  with  a  poor 
cook,  who  had  served  a  seven  years*  appren- 
ticeship in  a  French  house,  and  earned  high 
wages  in  a  family,  besides  being  allowed  to 
earn  many  fees  by  superintending  public 
suppers  and  private  partly.  Thore  was  an 
upper  servant  under  the  same  roof  with  him 
wnom  this  poor  fellow  strove  to  marry ;  but 
much  as  he  earned,  he  strove  in  vain  to  save. 
Year  by  year  the  abrock  or  poll-tax  was 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  progress  that  he 
made;  and  the  last  time  the  English  lady 
saw  him,  he  was  sobbing  bitterly  over  an 
open  letter — a  demand  m>m  his  proprietor 
for  more  abrock,  and  an  answer  to  a  request 
from  Madame  with  whom  he  served  that 
she  might  buy  his  freedom,  naming  an  im- 
possible sum  that  doomed  him  to  continued 
slavery. 

There  was  a  poor  man  in  Twer,  a  slav^ 
bom  with  a  genius  for  painting  that  in  any 
civilised  country  would  have  procured  for 
him  £Eime  and  fortune.  His  master,  finding 
how  he  was  gifted,  doomed  him  to  study 
under  a  common  portrait-painter,  and  obliged 
him  then  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  which  he  could 
only  raise  from  year  to  year  by  painting  a 
great  number  of  cheap  portraits^he  who  had 
genius  for  higher  and  better  things.  *'  When 
we  last  saw  him,"  writes  our  countrywoman, 
'*  he  had  pined  into  a  decline ;  and  doubtless 
ere  this  the  village  grave  has  closed  over  his 
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griefs  and  sorrows,  and  buried  his  genioB  in 
the  shades  of  its  eternal  oblivion." 

The  Englishwoman  was  present  once  when 
a  bargain  was  struck  for  a  dressmaker.  A 
gentleman  had  dropped  in  to  dine ;  the  host 
mentioned  that  his  wife  wanted  a  good 
dressing -maid  The  guest  recommended 
one,  skilful  in  dressmaking,  with  whom  he 
thought  his  wife  would  nart.  "Well,"  the 
other  said,  "her  price?**  "Two  hundred 
and  fifty  silver  roubles."  That  waa  more 
than  could  be  given ;  but  the  bargain  finally 
was  struck  for  a  hundred  roubles  and  an  old 
piano. 

Such  a  servant  must  be  content  to  submit 
to  much  oppression.  The  mistress  who  parts 
from  you  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  smile^ 
may  be  met  ten  minut^  afterwards  in  the 
giurden,  her  face  inflamed  with  rage,  beatins 
a  man  before  her,  one  of  the  serfs  employed 
upon  the  grounds.  A  lady  who  lost  much 
money  at  the  gambling-table,  being  pressed 
to  pay  a  debt  of  honour,  remembered  that 
she  had  not  a  few  female  servants  who 
possessed  beautiful  hair.  She  ordered  them 
all  to  be  cropped  and  their  hair  sold  for  her 
benefit,  reganiless  of  the  fact  that  together 
with  their  hair  she  robbed  them  of  their 
reputations ;  cropped  hair  being  one  of  the 
marks  set  on  a  criminal. 

The  boxing  of  the  ears  of  maids  is  not 
below  the  di^ty  of  any  lady;  but  when  the 
maid  is  not  a  Bussian,  there  may  be  some 
danger  in  the  practice.  A  princess  whose 
hair  was  being  Messed  by  a  French  waiting- 
maid,  receiving  some  accidental  scratch, 
turned  round  and  slapped  the  iauce  of  her 
attendant.  The  Frenchwoman  had  the  lady's 
back  hair  in  her  hands  at  the  time,  and 
graspiug  it  firmly,  held  her  head  fast,  while 
she  administered  a  sound  correction  on  the 
cheeks  and  ears  of  her  highness  with  the 
back  of  her  hairbrush.  It  was  an  insult  that 
could  not  be  resented  publicly.  A  lady  of 
her  highnesses  blood  could  not  let  it  be  said 
that  a  servant  had  given  her  a  beating,  and 
she  therefore  bribed  the  Frenchwoman  by 
money  and  kind  treatment  to  hold  her 
tongue. 

Yet  blows  do  not  count  for  much  in 
Bussia ;  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^  all 
are  liable  to  suffer  them.  A  lady  of  the 
highest  rank,  using  the  lady's  privil^e  of 
chattering  in  the  ear  of  the  Emperor  at  a 
masked  ball,  let  fall  some  indisereet  sugges- 
tions. She  was  followed  home  by  a  spy; 
summoned  next  day  to  Count  Orlofi's  office  ; 
pointed  to  a  chair ;  amicably  interrogated ; 
presently  let  quietly  down  into  a  cellar, 
where  ^e  wa»  birched  by  some  person  un- 
seen. This  lady,  whose  story  we  have  heard 
before,  the  Englishwoman  often  met ;  her 
sister  she  knew  well;  and  she  had  the 
anecdote  from  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
fiunily. 

The  knout>  the  emblem  of  Bussian  bar- 
barism, falls  not  only  on  the  slave  or  the 


criminaL  A  poor  student  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents  had,  by  great  perseverance, 
twice  merited  a  prize  ;  but  he  was  regarded 
with  jealous  hostility  by  a  certain  pro- 
fessor, whom  he.  was  too  poor  to  bribe. 
Twice  cheated,  the  poor  fellow  made  a 
third  efluort,  though  barely  able  to  sustain 
himself  in  his  humble  lodging  imtil  the 
peiiod  of  examination  came.  His  future 
hung  upon  the  result ;  for,  upon  his  passing 
the  ordeal  with  credit,  depended  his  access 
to  employment  that  would  get  him  bread. 
He  strained  every  nerve,  and  succeeded  well. 
All  the  professors  testified  their  approbation 
except  one,  whose  voice  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  votes.  He  rose,  and  withheld 
his  suffirage  upon  false  grounds,  that  cast  dis- 
honour on  the  young  man's  character.  It 
was  his  old  enemy ;  and  the  poor  boy — a 
widow's  son — ^with  starvation  before  him,  and 
his  hopes  all  cast  to  the  winds,  rushed 
forward  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  despair,  and 
struck  his  persecutor.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned,  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self to  receive  a  thousand  lashes  with  the^ 
knout.  All  the  students  and  professors  were 
ordered  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Long  before  it  was  complete,  of 
course,  the  youth  was  dead  ;  but  the  full 
number  was  completed.  Many  students  who 
were  made  spectators  of  the  scene  lay  on  the 
ground  in  swoon.  From  another  eye-witness, 
the  Englishwoman  heard  of  the  presence  of  a 
line  of  carriages,  filled  with  Bussian  ladies,  at 
a  similar  scene,  the  victims  being  slaves  who 
had  rebelled  because  a  master  introduced 
upon  his  ground  a  box  in  which  to  thrash 
them  by  machinery,  and  had  seized  him  and 
given  him  a  taste  of  his  own  iostrument  of 
torture.  Need  we  say  more  to  prove  that 
the  true  Bussian  civilisation  is  a  thing  to 
come  1 

Our  countrywoman,  visiting  a  monastery, 
was  invited  to  eat  ices  in  the  ffarden.  She 
saw  how  the  spoons  were  cleaned  behind  the 
bushes — ^lickea  and  wiped.  Such  ice-eating, 
with  the  spoon-licking  in  the  back-ground,  is 
tvpical  of  the  sort  of  elegance  and  polish 
Bussiahas. 

One  day  the  Englishwoman  saw  an  officer 
boldly  pocket  some  of  ius  neighbour's  money 
while  playing  at  cards.  Another  slipped  up 
his  sleevei  some  concert  tickets  belonging  to 
her  friend.  She  and  her  friend  both  saw liim 
do  it.  One  day  a  young  officer  called  whUe 
they  were  at  dinner ;  was  shown  into  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms,  and  departed  with  a 
lady's  watch.  Nothing  was  said  to  the 
police,  out  of  respect  to  nis  uncle,  who  is  of 
rank.  Indies  going  to  a  party  will  some^ 
times  steal  the  papers  of  kid  gloves  and  the 
hab>pins  left  on  the  toilet  tables  to  supply 
those  who  happen  to  come  unprovided.  Our 
countrywoman  went  to  visit  an  old  lady ;  and, 
as  all  the  drawing-rooms  were  thrown  open 
for  the  reception  of  visitors,  thought  it  no 
sin  to  walk  from  one  room  to  another  for  the 
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pnt^oae  of  examinmg  some  pietoreft  The 
old  lady  rose  and  followed'  her,  watehing 
her  moTDmento  bo  dosdy  that  she  returned 
to  her  seat)  greatly  amased:  ^  Ton  mus«  not 
be  snrprned*  a,\t  it,  m^  dear "  said  a  fHend; 
after  she  got  home  af«m ;  ^  for  really  you  do  not 
know  how  many  things  are  Ibstin^nch  parties 
from  the- too  gr^adminKtion  of  the  visitorB;*' 

The  officers  jnst^ mentioned  were  men  hold* 
iug^employmenlBiuider  goTemment.  So  mnoh 
has  been  made  notoriona  during  the*  present 
war  of  tile*  extent  to  which  the*  Bnssian 
govertiment  aaflbra  fkt>m  tha  pecula#(m'  md 
HeiJsehood  of  offldala  in  all  mdea  Hiat  one 
illustration  in  this  plaoe  will  be-sniSoient)  and 
we  will  choose  one  tha<^  illastrateMit  the  same 
time  another  to{»o.  The  railway  to  WanNnris 
dropped)  beeanse  liie  money  needed*  for  it  is 
absoi'bed  by  war;  the  only  Bnssian  railway 
line  is  idoix  between  the  two  oi^talsj  Stl 
Petersburg'  and  Moscow.  When  it  was 
nearly  flni^ed,  the  Gzar  ordeKd'  it  to'  be 
ready  for  his  own  use  on  a*  certain  day.  It 
was  not  really  finished ;  bot  oTer  sev^eral 
miles  of  the  road,  since  the  Caar  most  be 
obeyed^  ra^  were  laid  upon  whatever 
oontxivance  oould>  be  natohed'  up>  for  the 
oecasioni  The  Imperial  neck  was  risked 
by  the  Eussian  system.  While  thiv  railway 
was  in  course  of  oonatrootion,  the  for<niiies 
made  by  engineers  and  government  officials 
on  the  line  of  road  was  quite  astonishing : 
men  of  straw  r^idiy  acquired  estates. 
Government  suflfered  and^the  sevfik  Our 
countrywoman  living  once'  in  a-  province 
through  which  the  railway  runs,  went  by 
train  to  a>  pio-nic  At  the  station,  four 
hundred  workmen  were  assembled,  who 
asked  eageriy  whether  the  governor  was  of 
the  party..  No,  they  were  told,  but  his*  wife 
was.  BieVy  then^  they  begged  to  seej  To 
her  they  pleaded  with  their  miserable  tale 
for  interference  in  their  behal£  For  six 
weeks-  they  had  been  paid,  no  wages^  their 
rations  were  bad,  and  a  fover  like  a  plague 
had  broken  out  among  them,  of  which  their 
companions  perished  by  soores^  to  be  buried, 
like  so  many  dogs,  in  morasses  along  tiie 
line.  Their  looks  confirmed  their  tale..  The 
criniinal  employers  were  upon  the  spot,  and 
acted  ignoKsmee  and  sympatityi  making  at 
the  same  time  humane  speeches'  and  pn>- 
mises,.  which  the*  poor  men/ received  by ^c*- 
changing  looks  of  profound  despair  with 
each  other. 

Then  there  ia  the  system  of  espiai.  In 
addition  to  the  secret  police*— ^he  accredited 
spies'-^here  is  said  to  be  a  staff  of  eighty 
thousand'  paid  agents,  persons  moving  in 
society;  generals,  tiudesmen,  dressmakers, 
people  of  all  ranks ;  who  are  secretly  engaged 
m  watching  and  betraying  those  with  vrlSaoL 
they  live»  The  conscience  is,  that  nobody 
dares  speak  his  earnest  thon^tSj  even  to  his 
familiar  &iend.  Men  say  what  they  do  not 
think,  affect  credit  of  government  rspoits 
which  they  know  ta  be  aadacions  lies,^  and 


fake*  pains  to  eriiibft  themselv^  as  obedlxsit 
subjects.  When  tiie  Bnfflishwoman  Uved  a^ 
ifrchangel,  a  deaf  and  dtimb  gentleman 
arrived^  wii^  letters  of  introdnction  to  ike 
leading  people,  and  was  received  wittt  cop- 
diaUty  and  mnpat^y ;  be  waor  a  clbrrer  man; 
read  several  langnB^gi^,  and  disphpf^dpretty 
dfe^ wings  of  his  own  execution,  w  was 
made  everywhere^  wdbome.  More"  tiian  once 
onr*  quick-eyed*  countmvioman  fancied  tSiat 
he  looked  over-attentm*  to  words  spolnn 
behind  hia  back.  B;  soon  afterwards  ww 
mndtfr  only  too-  certain  tha<r  this"  man  wa»  a 
government  spy,  playing  a  difiicnlt  part  for 
a  base  trarpese. 

Of  l^e  Greek  form  of  ntigion'  w&  say 
nothing:  Let  the  linssians  bow  before  tHe 
pictnrefT  of  their  saints;  Wewilfquot^  aaafy 
an  weedote  told'  in  thiaboek,  of  a  poorwaa- 
derihg!  Samoyede,  a  fish'^ating  savewe'  from^ 
tile  borders  of  the  ^etic  O0ean<  We  asked 
whetiier  his  visitor  wae-  Russian,  and  bemg 
answered  No,  lifted  up  some  skinain  his  tent 
which*  covered  pictures  of  saints,  and  pointing 
to  them  wit*L  disdain,  said, — ^^Bee!  therrare 
Russian  ged^  but  onni,**  raising*  hs-  hand 
heavenwsSdsj  ^is*  greater.  He  lives— up 
there ! " 
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Ae  a^  tall,  atoat  weed,  prodneing  prleldy 
thisde  h^ds,  teacAe  is  well  known  to  eveiT^ 
one  familiar  witii  BbgHsh  hedge^nyws.  It  is 
almost  t»  generally  naown  that  teasle^ettds 
are  used:  for  producing  the  nap  on  broad^ 
doth,  and  that  it  is  idao  called^  for  that  reaseii 
FuUerVherb*  Of  course,  l^e  teasle  used- 
fop  such  a  purpose  most  be  onlUvaited^  fyt  the 
market :  and  we  doubt  whether  teneAe^grow^ 
ing,  as  a  branch  of  agiicnltnre^  is  fttmiHarilo 
many  English  readers.  It  ia  curious  enongh* 
to>  be*  worth  a  (^ortdeseriptibn. 

GoxDonott'  and  hardy  as  tUa  sort  of  t^iaUb 
seems  to  be,  tiiere  are  not  many  more  capri- 
oions  plants  in  natwne;  The  <ndtivatloir  of  iO 
is  a  speculation.  The  produce  of  a  hopfiel<i 
istnot^more-uncevtBiA  taum  the  produce*  of  a 
field  of  tea^  9oriifaisnea8onnnner9C«xi- 
monly  decUnehaving-tiieir  tempers  ev  ^aSr 
pumeatried witdi such  a  plant ;  and  teade*- 
growing'haa  Been*  left  toymen  of  capitfedwto 
could  atford  to  take)  excessive  pioftt  in  one' 
year  asia  set-off  for  total  feiilat^  in  another. 
Yet  we^  are  assured  by  the  most  prac^enl 
man«in  Ito  district  where  teaales  are  moat 
giaown  that  cave  iii'the  choice  of  seed,  and' i^ 
the  management^  of  tlia  gronnd,  very  mnoii 
lessons  tlm-dianoe  of  mimdventnre. 

Teasle  is  grown  eztsnnvely  in  Torkriiira 
and  insome  wefi^em  comities, diiefly  Somer- 
setshire and'  Gkmosatttshire  s  a-  Mltle  is 
grown  also  in  Wilts.  The  crop  is  impertlaiit 
enou^  to  deserve  gvealer  attention  than  the 
Amaem  of  Ibgland  kitheito'  Haw  auoc^  ih 


pay  to  it  It  iff  neceaMMPj  1»  Sideefe  Id^e 
seed,  onl^  from-  weti-litettied  tomtos^;  but  it 
has  been  the  habk;  to-  gat&en  up  saek 
seed  as  M\b  out  of  the  ripe  head»  in  l^e 
oonrBO-  of  packiDg  fbp  the  majrikel  TMsui^ 
done  to  the  great  dnsAge^i^  the  crop. 

The  cfaftDge  of  a*  high  import  duty  to*  a 
charge  of  onlj  threep^me  on  a'thonaand  hw 
encouraged  manufiioturem  to  import  teaslev 
fi?eely  from  the  south  of  Ibtmeo,  which  pro- 
duces  the  best  in  the  wotM^  oik  aceomt^of 
the  fine  climate^  uaual  there  at>  liie  seaaon 
of  ripening,  when  settd^-  hot  w^eathec  is 
required; 

Now,  however,  our  own  fiumere  arepag^ 
ing  more-  tiian  usual  attentt(m  tothia  crop. 
In  sereral  instaoioes  we  have  obserred  of  late 
that  seed  has  been  imp<B%ed  from  Erance 
and  America,  aoid  that  greatiy  improved 
crops  hove  been  the  oonsaqaence'  of  this  pvo- 
caecUn^.  The  seed  onofr  ohosen  mu«1>  be  sub^ 
mitce<f  to  tiie  gentlest  nnrtuFO.  The  soil 
must  het  weU  manured  ;  and,  a»  the  plant  is 
»  biennial — ocoupies  two  yeara  in-  coming  to 
motKiril^*— it  demonda  many  months- of  oave. 
The  ground  for  if?  should  be  Roughed  eaidy  ; 
if  befbre  winter  all  tile  better.  Faormers 
fancy  it  to  be-  an  exhaustive  crop ;  but  we 
think ihej are wisongup^m-liiai?  point.  The 
spade  is  in  frequent  use  between  1^  planta 
during  their  growth ;  and  certainly  we  ha^^ 
seen  excellent  cBop»  of  wheat  fallowing 
teasle  upon  well  dressed  land.  The  seed  is 
usually  sown  broadcast^  but  sometbnes  is 
drilled.  The  drilb  are  stbout  tw^ve  iikohea- 
apart ;  and,  when  ti^e  plants  appear  they  are 
t£inned  out  to  about  toe^same^  distance  from 
each  other.  To  get^eap  in  the-  teaale,  harvest 
labourers  wearing  leather  gloves^  go  into  the 
fields  eaclLvnIii  a  short  shai^  knxfe.  A» 
aoon  as  the  petals-  fa^  a  tearie  head  is  fit 
fi>r  cutting,  and  l^ere*  must  be  several 
cuttings- of  the  crop  at  intervala  of  a  weeii  or 
a-  fGortnight;  because  the-  heads^  are  not  all 
ripe  at  the  same  timei  With'  each  head 
iliere  ie  cut  about  nine  inchev  of  stalk. 

Weather  permitting;  the  cut  teasle^  are 
8<a:ewed  upon  the  gremid  to* dry;  but,  if 
^ere  be  any  ehance  of  d^imp,  Idiey  must  be 
housed  imnradi'ately,  or  the  whole  crop- may 
be  spoiled.  When  they  are  quite  dry  they 
are  sorted  aeooiding^to  their  quality  ;  vfhkh 
depends  on  tiieir  sizoj  and  tied  up  into 
bmidles.  The  difievent  stzeB-  are  kntmii'  by 
the  names  of  kings,  queensj  mhldiings^  and 
serubs.  R  is  t^  object  of  the  grower,  let 
him  be  never  so  much  of  a  democrat^  to  pro* 
duee  ae  many  king»  aad  queei»  as  possible. 
Sometimee  he  ie  rewarded  with  a  crop  ex- 
ceeding in  value  the  price  of  the  laM  on 
vdiich  it  grew.  Sometimes^  there  is  not  a 
single  kinff  in  the  whole  fiekL  Pt^m  tiiree 
to  fiEix  padis  of  good  kingSy  or  twenty  l^ou^ 
sand  of  the  midSe- classes,  to  the  aere^  is  a 
paying  crop ;  but  a»  many  ae  tsn  or  twelve 
packs  have  cemeup  in  extntoidinary  seasoas* 
Theve  have  been  euriou»  fltietuations-  in-  the 


history  of  tite  teasle  trade.  The  plantt  baa 
stood  for  the  pasttwo  or  ^ree  yoire  at  nearly 
twice  the  price  it  would  fetch  &ve  or  siii 
years  ago.  The  value  now  of  the  best 
English  teasles  is  about  six  pounds  per  pack. 
On  oneoocaaioB,  some  time  ago,  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  use- of  them  was  on  the 
point  of  b^ag^  ampenedad,.  their  joiee  fell 
considerably ;  for,  indeed,  at  the  lowest 
prices  they  could  hardly  find  a  purchaser. 
A  lot  was^  at  that  time- solcB  for  five^  pounds  to 
a  geotieinaai  who .  died*  aoea  after wasd.  The 
proposed  subatitutie  for  teasle^heads  having 
turned  out  a  eomplate  failure^  the  price  of* 
the  d^fveciatad  caeap^  inotautly  rose.  There 
was'  a  aeriouB  scareity.  of  teaslea;  fi>r  the 
growth  of  them  had  been  neglected.  The 
exaeotova  of  the  gentfomaa  josh  mentioned, 
ignorant  of  tiiii»  isitib,  aeaxt  msi  fiiw  pounds' 
worth  to  manket,  and  wnreastoniahed  to  find 
that  theyf  daaned'  by  it  three  thousand:  per 
cent. 

The  use  made  of  teasles-  by  our  maanfaii* 
turerais  so  well  knowa  that  it' will  suffice  to* 
speak  of  that  in  hal^-dozen  sentences.  A 
gveat  manufKoturer  of  broadoktth  stores 
theuL  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Young 
people  dexterously  set  them  in  fnanes  ynOt 
wooden  mallets^  so  that  their  heads  setting 
doaely  together  foum  a  vegetable  brush  or 
cniTp-comb;andx>fl3uchframe8read3^repared 
vast  numbers  axe  kept  on*  vertical  rausks  in  a 
wooden  buildia^,  open  to  the  free  passage  a£ 
aiXy  like  I^C'  louvre>be«rded  building  of  a 
currier.  When  in  use,  ishe  teasle^4iime  is 
fiaed  on  ihe  cireumferenoe'of  a  machine  called 
a-  gig^mile,  and  the  newly-mannfaotured 
woollen  dotii  is-  exposed  to  the  combing  of 
Uie  crooked*  awaa  upon  the  teasle-heads. 
These  elastia  little  hooka  are  precisely- strong 
enough  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  web 
of  the  cloth  and  draw  out  some  fine  fibres  of 
the  wool,  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
tear  the  web  of  the  cloth  ;  before  they  can 
do  injury  to  that  they  break.  No  con*- 
trivance  of  elastic  wire  or  any  other  thing 
haa  yet  been  found  to  do  the  worki  so  per- 
fectly. The  doth  ia  wetted  as  it  dowlyr 
moves  under  the  teasles^  and  the*  teasles  in. 
the  frames  require  frequent  pioking  by 
diildren,  as  well  as  occasional  drying  when 
they  become  softened  by  moisture.  Fresk 
flmmes  are  of  course  put  fbom  time  to  time 
into  use,  the  claws  of  the  teasle-heads  not 
being  very  durable..  The  nap  raised  in  this 
war  upon  doth  i»  a  long  nap,  of  which  the 
ends  are  not  all  equal  in  length.  The  cloth 
has  afterwarda  to*  pass  imder  the  blade  of 
a  shearing  machine,  from  which  it  comes 
wii^  the  smiooth  diovt  nap  which  every 
man  ia-  anxloaa  to  retain  upon  Ins  coot  and 
trowseie. 

The  coat  of  teade  to  the  millowner  ia  of 
cosKBo  a  variable  item  m  the  year's  expendi- 
ture, yield  and  con£Rimption  a&dang  so  much 
the  prioe  of  the  commodity  that  in  one 
factory  known  to*  ua  the- account  for  teasles 
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has  been  sometimes  as  low  as  seven  hundred, 
and  at  other  times  as  high  as  three  thousand 
pounds  a-jear. 


NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MABY  BARTON. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOBTT-SEOOHD. 

The  shock  had  been  great  Margaret  fell 
into  a  state  of  prostration,  which  did  not 
show  itself  in  sobs  and  tears,  or  even  find  the 
relief  of  words.  She  lay  on  the  sofa,  with 
her  eyes  shut  never  speaking  but  when 
spoken  to,  and  then  replying  lot  whispers. 
Mr.  Bell  was  perplexed.  He  dared  not  leave 
her ;  he  dared  not  ask  her  to  accompany  him 
back  to  Oxford,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
plans  he  had  formed  on  the  journey  to  Mil- 
ton, her  physical  exhaustion  was  evidently 
too  complete  for  her  to  undertake  any  such 
fatigue — ^putting  the  sight  that  she  would 
have  to  encounter  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Bell  sate  over  the  fire,  considering  what  he 
had  better  do.  Margaret  lay  motionless,  and 
almost  breathless,  by  him.  He  would  not 
leave  her  even  for  tne  dinner,  which  Dixon 
had  prepared  for  him  down  stairs,  and,  with 
sobbing  hospitality,  would  fain  have  tempted 
him  to  eat.  He  had  a  plateful  of  something 
brought  up  to  him.  In  general,  he  was  par- 
ticular and  dainty  enough,  and  knew  well 
each  shade  of  flavour  in  his  food,  but  iiow 
the  devilled  chicken  tasted  like  saw-dust  He 
minced  up  some  of  the  fowl  for  Margaret, 
and  peppered  and  salted  it  well ;  but  when 
Dixon,  followiuff  his  directions,  tried  to  feed 
her,  the  languid  shake  of  head  proved  that, 
in  such  a  state  as  Margaret  was  in,  food 
would  only  choke,  not  nourish  her. 

Mr.  Bell  gave  a  great  sigh ;  lifted  up  his 
stout  old  limbs  (stiff  with  travelling)  from 
their  easy  position,  and  followed  Dixon  out  of 
the  room. 

"  I  can't  leave  her.  I  must  write  to  them 
at  Oxford,  to  see  that  the  preparations  are 
made :  they  can  be  getting;  on  with  these 
till  I  arrive.  Can't  Mrs.  Lennox  come  to 
her  ?  I'll  write  and  tell  her  she  must  The 
ffirl  must  have  some  woman -friend  about 
her  ?  if  only  to  talk  her  into  a  good  fit  of 
crying." 

Dixon  was  crying — enough  for  two  ;  but, 
after  wiping  her  eyes  and  studying  her  voice, 
she  managed  to  tell  Mr.  IBell,  that  Mrs. 
Lennox  was  too  near  her  confinement  to  be 
able  to  undertake  any  journey  at  present 

"  Well !  I  suppose  we  must  have  Ms. 
Shaw;  she's  come  back  to  England,  is'nt  she  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  she's  come  back  ;  but  I  don't 
think  she  will  like  to  leave  Mrs.  Lennox 
at  such  an  interesting  time,"  said  Dixon, 
who  did  not  much  approve  of  a  stranger 
entering  the  household  to  share  with  her  in 
her  ruling  care  of  Margaret 


''Interesting  time  be  —  **  Mr.  Bell  re- 
stricted hims^  to  coughing  over  the  end  of 
his  sentence,  ^  She  could  be  content  to  be  at 
Venice,  or  Naples,  or  soma  of  those  Popigh 
places,  at  the  last  '  interesting  time,'  which 
took  place  in  Corfu,  I  think,  ^d  what  does 
that  little  prosperous  woman's  *  interesting 
time '  signify,  in  comparison  with  that  poor 
creature  there,  —  that  helpless,  homeless, 
friendless,  Margaret — flying  as  still  on  that 
sofa  as  if  it  were  an  altar-tomb,  and  she  the 
stone  statue  on  it  I  tell  you  Mrs.  Shaw  shall 
come.  See  that  a  room,  .or  whatever  she 
wants,  is  ^ot  ready  for  her  by  to-morrow 
night    I'll  take  care  she  comes." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Bell  wrote  a  letter,  which 
Mrs.  Shaw  declared,  with  many  tears,  to  be 
so  like  one  of  the  dear  general's  when  he  waa 
going  to  have  a  fit  of  the  gout,  that  she  should 
always  value  and  preserve  it    If  he  had 

given  her  the  option,  by  requesting  or  urging 
er,  as  if  a  refusal  were  possible,  she  might 
not  have  come — true  and  sincere  as  was  her 
sympathy  with  Margaret  It  needed  the 
shaip  uncourteous  command  to  make  her 
conquer  her  vis  inertise,  and  allow  herself 
to  be  packed  by  her  maid,  after  the  latter  had 
completed  the  boxes.  Edith,  all  cap,  shawls, 
and  tears,  came  out  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  aa 
Captain  Lennox  was  taking  ner  mother  down 
to  the  carriage : 

''Don't  forget,  mamma;  Margaret  must 
come  and  live  with  us.  Sholto  will  go  to- 
Oxford  onWednesday,and  you  must  send  word 
by  Mr.  Bell  to  him  when  we're  to  expect  you. 
And  if  you  want  Sholto,  he  can  go  on  from 
Oxford  to  Milton.  Don't  forget,  mamma ;  you 
ai'e  to  bring  back  Margaret" 

Edith  re-entered  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Henry  Lennox  was  there,  cutting  open  the 
pages  of  a  new  review.  Without  lifting 
ms  head,  he  said,  "K  you  don't  like  Sholto 
to  bi  so  long  absent  from  you,  Edith,  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  go  down  to  Milton,  and  give 
what  assistance  I  can. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Edith,  « I  dare  say 
old  Mr.  Bell  wUl  do  eveiything  he  can,  and 
more  help  may  not  be  needed.  Only 
one  does  not  look  for  much  savoir-faire 
from  a  resident  Fellow.  Dear,  darling  Mar- 
garet! won't  it  be  nice  to  have  her  here,, 
again  7  You  were  both  great  allies  years  ago.*' 

"Were  we  7 "  asked  he  indifFerenUy,  with 
an  appearance  of  being  interested  in  a  pas- 
sage in  the  review. 

**  Well,  perhaps  not—I  forffet  I  was  so  full 
of  Sholto.  But  doesn't  it  faU  out  well,  that  if 
my  imcle  was  to  die,  it  should  be  just  now^ 
when  we  are  come  home,  and  settled  in  the 
old  house,  and  quite  ready  to  receive  Mar- 
garet ?  Poor  thing !  what  a  change  it  will  be 
to  her  from  Milton !  I'll  have  new  chintz 
for  her  bedroom,  and  make  it  look  new  and 
bright,  and  cheer  her  up  a  little," 

£l  the  same  spirit  of  kindnessL  Mrs.  Shaw 
journeyed  to  Milton,  occasionally  dreadini^ 
the  first   meeting,  and  wondering  how   it 
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vould  be  got  over;  but  more  frequently 
planning  how  soon  she  could  get  Margaret 
away  from  "  that  horrid  place,"  and  back 
into  the  pleasant  comforts  of  Harley  Street. 

«0h  dear  !**  said  she  to  her  maid ;  "look 
at  those  chimneys !  My  poor  sister  Hale ! 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  rested  at  Naples, 
if  I  had  known  what  it  was  !  I  must  have 
come  and  fetched  her  and  Margaret  away." 
And  to  herself  she  acknowledged  that  she 
had  always  thought  her  brother-in-law  rather 
a  weak  man,  but  never  so  weak  aa  now,  when 
she  saw  for  what  a  place  he  had  exchanged 
the  lovely  Helstone  home. 

Margaret  had  remained  in  the  same  state; 
white,  motionless,  speechless,  tearless.    They 
had    told    her   that   her  aunt   Shaw  was 
couung;  but  she  had  not  expressed  either 
surprise,  or  pleasure,  or  dislike  to  the  idea. 
Mr.  Bell,  whose  appetite  had  returned,  and 
who  appreciated  iJixon's  endeavours  to  gra- 
tify it,  m  vain  urged  upon  her  to  taste  some 
sweetbreads  stewed  with  oysters ;  she  shook 
her  head  with  the  same  quiet  obstinacy  as  on 
the  previous  day ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
sole himself  for  her  rejection  by  eating  them 
all  himself.    But  Margaret  was  the  first  to 
hear  the  stopping  of  the  cab  that  brought  her 
aunt  from  the  railway  station.    Her  eyelids 
quivered,  her   lips  coloured  and   trembled. 
Mr.  Bell  went  down  to  meet  Mrs.  Shaw;  and 
when  they  came  up,  Margaret  was  standing, 
trying  to  steady  her  dizzy  self;  and  when 
she  saw  her  aunt,  she  went  forward  to  the 
arms  open  to  receive  her,  and  first  found  the 
passionate   relief  of    tears    on   her   aunt's 
shoulder.     All  thoughts  of  quiet  habitual 
love,  of  tenderness  for  years,  of  relationship 
to  the  dead,— all  that  inexplicable  likeness  in 
look,  tone  and  gesture,  that  seem  to  belong  to 
one  fiajnily,  and  which  reminded  Margaret  so 
forcibly  at  this  moment  of  her  mother, — 
came   in  to  melt  and  soften  her  numbed 
heart  into  the  overflow  of  warm  tears. 

Mr.  Bell  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  went 
down  into  the  study,  where  he  ordered  a  fire, 
and  tried  to  divert  his  thoughts  by  taking 
down    and  examining  the  different   books. 
Each  volume  brought  a  remembrance  or  a 
suggestion  of  his  dead  friend.    It  might  be  a 
change  of  employment  from  his  two  days' 
work  of  watching  Margaret,  but  it  was  no 
change  of  thought.    He  was  glad  to  catch 
the  sound  of  Mr.  Thornton's  voice,  making 
enquiry  at  the  door.  Dixon  was  ratner  cava- 
lierly cusmissing  him ;  for  with  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Shaw's  maid,  came  visions  of  former 
grandeur,   of  the    Beresford    blood,  of  the 
•* station'*  (so  she  was  pleased  to  term  it) 
from  which  her  ypung  lady  had  been  ousted, 
and  to  w^hich  she  was  now,  please  Gk)d  to  be 
restored.     These  visions,  which  she  had  been 
dwelling  on  with  complacency  in  her  conver- 
sation   with    Mrs.   Siiaw's    maid    (skilfully 
eliciting  nieanwhile  all  the  circumstances  of 
state  and   consequence  connected  with  the 
Harley  Street  establishment,  for  the  edificar 


tion  of  the  listening  Martha),  made  Dixon 
rather  inclined  to  be  supercilious  in  her 
treatment  of  any  inhabitant  of  Milton ;  sq, 
though  she  always  stood  rather  in  awe  of 
Mr.  Thornton,  she  was  as  curt  as  she  durst 
be  in  telling  him  that  he  could  see  none  of 
the  inmates  of  that  house  that  night.  It  waa 
rather  uncomfortable  to  be  contradicted  in 
her  statement  by  Mr.  Bell's  opening  the 
study-door,  and  calling  out : 

"  Thornton !  is  that  you  ?  Ck)me  in  for  a 
minute  or  two ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  So 
Mr.  Thornton  went  into  the  study,  and  Dixon 
had  to  retreat  into  the  kitchen,  and  reinstate 
herself  in  her  own  esteem  by  a  prodiffioua 
story  of  Sir  John  Beresford's  coach  and  six^ 
when  he  was  high  sheiifiEl 

"I  don't  know  what  I  wanted  to  say  to 
^ou,  after  all.  Only  it*s  dull  enough  to  sit 
m  a  room  where  everything  speaks  to  you  of 
a  dead  friend.  Yet  Margaret  and  her  aunt 
must  have  the  drawing-room  to  themselves !  *' 

^  Is  Mrs. — ^is  her  aunt  come  1 "  asked  Mr» 
Thornton. 

"  Come  ?  Tes !  maid  and  alL  One  might 
have  thought  she  could  have  come  by  herself 
at  such  a  time !  And  now  I  shall  have  to 
turn  out  and  find  my  way  to  the  Clarendon." 

"  You  must  not  go  to  the  Clarendon.  We 
have  five  or  six  empty  bed-rooms  at  home." 

«WeU  aired?" 

"  I  think  you  may  trust  my  mother." 

'^Then  rU  only  run  up-stairs  and  wish 
that  wan  girl  good-night,  and  make  my  bow 
to  her  aunt,  and  go  off  with  you  straight." 

Mr.  Bell  was  some  time  up-stairs.  Mr, 
Thornton  began  to  think  it  long,  for  he  was- 
full  of  business,  and  had  hardly  been  able  to 
spare  the  time  for  running  up  to  Crampton, 
and  enquiring  how  Miss  BLale  was. 

When  they  had  set  out  upon  their  walk,, 
Mr.  Bell  said: 

"I  was  kept  by  those  women  in  the 
drawing-room.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  anxious  to  get 
home~-on  account  of  her  daughter,  she  says 
— ^and  wants  Margaret  to  go  off  with  her  at 
once.  Now  she  is  no  more  fit  for  travelling 
than  I  am  for  flying.  Besides,  she  says,  and 
very  justly,  that  she  has  friends  she  must 
see — ^that  she  must  wish  good-bye  to  several 
people ;  and  then  her  aunt  worried  her  about 
old  claims,  and  was  she  forgetful  of  old 
friends  1  And  she  said,  with  a  great  burst  of 
crying,  she  should  be  glad  enough  to  go  from 
a  ph^e  where  she  had  suffered  so  much. 
Now  I  must  return  to  Oxford  to-morrow, 
and  I  don't  know  on  which  side  of  the  scale 
to  throw  in  my  voice." 

He  paused,  as  if  asking  a  question ;  but  he 
received  no  answer  from  his  companion,  the 
echo  of  whose  thoughts  kept  repeating — 

"  Where  she  had  suffered  so  much.  Alas  I 
and  that  was  the  way  in  which  this  eighteen 
months  in  Milton — ^to  him  so  unspeakably 
precious,  down  to  its  venr  bitterness,  which 
was  worth  all  the  rest  of  life's  sweetness — 
would  be  remembered.  Neither  loss  of  father, 
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nor  los»  of  motberv  <lo>r  <*-  b^  ^**m  to 
Mr.  Tiiomtea,  ooald  hawe  pononedi  tfae-  db- 
membntnco  of  the  waaoIiB^  the  dajvy  tW  homn, 
when  a  walk  of  t«D*iDiie%  ev^ery  stttp>  of 
wiuoh  WM  pkawnt,  n  it  bnragbti  htm  naamr 
and  nearer  to  hef^  took  him  to  h«r  sweet  pre- 
emiee — eir^fy-  stop  oi  whioh  was  raefa,  » 
each  raemrinip  moment  that  bora  him  aiwaf 
from  her,  made  him  recal  seme  fitesk.  grace  in 
her  demeanour,  or  pleannt  pwaseoejr  in-  her 
diaracten  Yes!  wttat^imi  luui  happened  to 
him,  estomal  to  his  relatieu  to  her,  he  eonld 
nei'^r  have  spoken  of  thab  time.*  when  he 
could  hare  seen  h«r  everf  dap— wsen  he  fasd 
her  withim  his  gnisp,  as- it  were — as  a- time  of 
aaflferingi  It  had'  been  a,  royal  tiiaie  oi  laxnrj- 
to  him,  with  all  its  stings  and  ooatmnelieS) 
oompaved'  to  the*  peverty  that  crept  round 
and  clipped  the  anticipation  of  the  fiiture 
down  to  sordid  ftct,  and  life  without  an 
atmosphera  of  either  hope  or  fear. 

Mrs.  Tlioraton>  and  I^anny  wasra  in  the 
dining-roofii ;  the  lattK'  in  a  flutter  of  small 
exultation,  as  the  maid  held  up  one  glosiy 
matenal  afterr  aneilher,  to  try  the  eflSet  of 
the  w«ddinff-drasBe»  by  oandielight  Ber 
mother  reaUy  tried  to  fippmpadiise  withi  ber, 
but  could  not.  Neither  taste  nor  dveas- wera 
in  her  line  of  subjects^  and.  she  heartily 
wished  tiiat  Fanny  had  aoe^ted>her  brother's 
offer  of  having  the  wedding  clothes^  prorided 
by  some  firstHutte  London  dressmakei^.  with- 
out the-  endless  troublesome  discussions^  and 
unsettled  wwForing,  that  arose' out  of  Vacny's 
desire  to  choose  and  superintend  everytfamg 
herself.  Mr.  Thornton  was  only  too  glad  to 
mark  his  fateful  approbation  of  any  sensible 
man,  who  oould  be  captivated^  by  Vanny's 
seoondHnvte  airs  and  graees*  by  giving  her 
ample  meanvfor  providing  nersdf  wiiw  l^e 
finery,  whiiah'  cerUiniy  rivalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed  the  lover,  in  her  estimation*  WheO' 
her  brother  and  Mr..  BslI  oame  in,  Fanny 
blushed)  and  ramperod;  and  fiuttsrod*  over  the 
signs  of  her  employment,  in^  a  way  windi 
omild  not  fkii  todraw  attaation.  from*  any  one^ 
else  but  Mr.  BelL  If  hethought  about  her  and 
her  sUks-and  satins  at  all,,  n  was  to>  oompane 
her  and  them*  with  the  pale  sorrow  he  had' 
left  behind  him,  sitting  motioniess- with  bent 
head  and  folded  hands^in  a  room  wheme^  the 
stillness  was  so  gi*eat  that  yoa.  might  almost 
&mcy  the  msh'  in.  your  straifiing  ears*  was 
occasioned  by  ih&  spinitei-  of  tiie*  dead,  yiet 
hovering  round  their-  beloined.  For,  when 
Mr.  B^ll.  had  first  gone  np««tedr»,  2fo..Shaw 
lay  asleep  on  the  s^a ;  and  no  sound  broke 
the  silence. 

Mrs.  Thornton  gasm-  Mr;  Bdl  her  fbrmal, 
hospitable  welcome.  She  waa^  never  so  gia^ 
cious  aa  when  receiving  hetr  son-'s*  friends^  in 
her  son's  house ;  and  the  more-  unexpected 
they  were-,  the  moro- honour  to.  her  admirable 
houseksesnng  pveparatione  for  comfort* 

''  Hiowtis  Misa Hale^? "  she  a^ed. 

^  About  as  broken  dbwn  by  thia  lastatrdn 
aa  she  can  be." 


**  I  am- sure  it  is  very  well'for  her  that  she 
has  snch  a  fttend  aa  you.** 

"  I  wish  I  wore  her  only  friend,  madam. 
I  daresay  it'  sounds  v«ry  bmtid ;  but  here 
have  I  been  dispktoed,  and  turned  out  of  my 
post^  of  ooraibrter  and  advisra*  by  a  fine  lady 
aunt;  and  ikitr^  are  ooiisinff  and  what  not 
claiming  her  in  London,  a»  if  rite  were  a  lap^ 
do^  belonging  to  theob  And  riie  in  too  wedc 
and  miserabto-to  harve  »  will  of  her  own/' 

^She  must  indeed'  be  weak^"  said  fSfn. 
Thornton,  with*  an  iinfdied  meaning'wliich  her 
son  understood  welL  **  But  where,"  continued 
Mrs.  Thornton,  ^*  have-  these  reki^ons  been 
all  thi»  time-  that  Ifiss  BO^e  Ins  appeared 
almost  friendiesa^  aoid  has  oertainiy  had  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  to  bear?  **^  Butriiedid 
not  feel  intwest  enough  in  the^  answer  to  her 
question  to  wait  for  iU  She  left  the  room  to 
make  her  household  uTangsmentB. 

**  They  hwve-  been  living  abroad  They^ 
hove  some  kind  of  olaim  upon  her.  I  will  do 
them  that  justice.  The  aunt  brousifat  her  up, 
and  she  and  the  eouan  have  been  uke  sisters. 
The  tMng-vexing^m^  you  see^  ia  ^lat  I  wanted 
to  take  her  for  a  child  ofmy*  own ;  and' I  anr 
jealous-  of  these  peopda,  w^o  don*t  seem  to 
value  the  nri^ege  of  their  right.  19<yw  it 
would  be-  different  if  Frederick  oiatiaed  her." 

'^  Frederick !  "  exdaimed  'Mk,  ThcnntoiL, 
''Whoishe?  WMatrigHt-^"  H^  stopped 
short  in  his^  vehmn^snt  question. 

'^  ^ederick)**  said  Mr.  Bell,  in  surprisK 
«  Why  don*t  you  know?  BL«  ifr  her  bvether. 
BEaveyou'not  heard*—" 

'^  I-  never  heard  hia  name  b^fofa  Wherei» 
he?    Who  is  he  r 

**  Surely  I  told*  you  about  hira  when  tiiO' 
family  fii«toame  tolMBlton — ^the^sonwfao  waa 
conoemed  in  that  mutiny.** 

"  I  never  Heard  of  him*  till- thia  momeirtL 
Where  (toes  he  live  ?'•* 

^  In  Spain*  He  IsliaMe  to  be  arrested  tite' 
moment  ne  set»  foot  on  Engli^>ground.  Foot 
fellow !  he'  wiU  grieve  at  not  being  able 
to  attend  his"  fo4dier*s  funeraL  We  naost 
be  content  wiUt  Captain  Lennox ;  for  I 
don't  know^  of  any  other  relation' to  summoK**' 

^  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  go? " 

^Certainly ;  thankfiilly;  You  aro*  a  good 
fellow,  after  all,  Thornton.  Sale  litoed  yoo. 
Hie  spoke  tome  only  the oth^  dayaboot 
you  at  Okford  Me  regretted  he  had'saaai  00 
little  of  you  lately;  I  am  obliged'  t»  yotr  fiav 
wishing-  tashow^  him*  roaneet.'* 

^  But  about  Frodeodck;  Dee*  h»  B€v«b 
come  to  Bngland  ?  ** 

"•Never.** 

"  W&  was-not  oven hevS' about  the  timvof 
Mr&  Hale^s  death  ?." 

*"  ]f  04  Why,  I  w«B  here  tiien.  £  hadA^t 
seen^Hale  for  ynaas^  and  yeaiwr  and,  if  yon 
remember,  I  earns— ^  "So^  it  w^ia  som»  iiBa» 
afte^  that  thatti  camoi  Butj^or  Fredailuii 
Bale  was.  nj»t  hero^  than.  Whait  mada^yoB 
think  hewia?" 

^  I  saw  a  young  manr  waUiiDg*  mtii 
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Halfrone  day^"  vep1»al^^' Thoraton,  ''audi 
think  U  wa»-ab«iit  that  tkiM;*' 

^*  Gth^.tfaab^  vrooldbe'this'  Tonng  Leimoxv  the- 
Captain  Vbvother.  fieV  a  kspyer,  audi  they 
were  iaprel^t^ooDalaahOKtfvespoiideaMetwie^ 
bun-;  and  L remember  Mr.  Haia  told/  me  he 
tboQgbt  he<  woruld«  eettie  domo.  Bo  you 
hDowy"  eaid  Mn  Bellj  wbeeHng' ronnd,  and 
skating  one  eye,,  ^t^-  betteu  to^  bnog.  the' 
foroeeiof  the.  othen  tx>*beair  withi%eeai  scrutiay 
oa  Mr.  ThesBton's^fhoe,.''  tfaat^B  once  fisKiioied 
you  had'  a  little  tendemeas  fon  Mat^acet.'.' 
I)k>^  answer.  No  ohaiiffB  of  conntttmnee; 
" Mad  80^ didpeen Sak  ISak at« fin%,a&d' 
not  Ull  I  had  put:  it  Intchia  head." 

"  I  admised  MiM  BUe.  B^ei^  one-  mvarie 
da  80.  She  is  a>  besatiM  a^Batune/'  said  Mr. 
ThomtoB,  driven  to  bay^by^Mr.  Bell%  pcrti- 
nacibue-  questioninp. 

**  Is  that  ail !  Ybu  can  spea^  of  her  in 
that  measured'  way  a»  simply  a  *  beautifUl 
creature  *— only  something  to  catch  the  eye. 
I  did  hope  you>  had  had  nobleness  enough  in. 
you  to  make  you  pay  her  the  homage  of  the 
heaot.  Thou§^.Lbelieye — infactl£aow,,8ke 
would  havce  rejected  yoU)  s^  to  hape  layed 
her  without  veixan.'  would  bane  lifbad*  yiou 
higher  than  ail:  thoae^  be  they  who  they^mag^, 
that  have  never  known  herto  Ioto.  ^'Beantifol 
onestore '  indeed  !  .  !Do'  you.  crpeak  of  her  as 
you  would  of  a  horse-or  «dt5g*f  *' 

Mr.  Thornton's  eyes*  glowed*  like  red 
embers. 

"  A&r.  Bellj^'said  fie,  "Before  you  speak,  so, 
you  should  remember  that  all  men  are  not  as 
free  to  express  what  they  feel  a&  you  are;. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else.''  For  though 
his  heart  leaped  up^  as  at  a  trumpet-call^  ta 
every  wood  tnat  Mir.  Bell  had  said^nd  ^ou^ 
he  knew  that  what  he.  bad  aaid  would  benoe** 
forward  bind  the  tifoin^t  of  tfae-oki  Oftfoid 
Fellow  closely  up  wim  tlie  most  preeiousr 
things  of  his  faearf,  yet  he  would  not  be 
forced  into  any  exp^ssion  of  what  he  felt 
towards  Margsacest,  He  was  no  mockingrbird 
■of  praise,  to  t^  because  another  extolled  what 
he  reverenced  and  passionately  loved^  to  outdo 
him  in  laudation.  So  he  turned'  to  soma  of 
the  dry  matterft^of  bufflness  that  lay  bet^vveen 
Mr.  Bell  and  him  as  landlord  and  tenants 

<<  What  is  that  heap  of  bricks  and<  moBtar 
we  came  againatin  the  yiardi  A1199  BepairB> 
wanted  1^'* 

"No,  none^  tkankyou*" 
**  Are  you  buildinjf^on  your  own  acooimt  ? 
If  you  are,  Tm  verj  nrach  obliged"  to  you.**" 
•*  Tm  building  a  dinrng^room—for  the  men 
I  mean — ^the  hwids.'*' 

"  I  thought  you  were  hard  to  please,  if 
this  room  was  not  good'  enooglL  to  satisfy 
you^a  bachelor." 

^'I've.  got  acquainted  wdth  a  stcange  kind 
of  chap^  and^  I  put  one- e»  two  childDen  in. 
witom  he  'rdintbrested^  to  school.  So^  aa  I 
hflfi^ned  ^^be  pasnng  near  his  heuse  one 
day,    I  jup*  saent  there  about  Bomc  trifling- 
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mteembls  blaok  frizzle  of  »  dinner-Hi  greasy 
ctndev  of  meaty  a»  first  seta  me  ^-thinking;. 
But- it  waa  not  till*  provisioBs  grew  so  high 
this^  winter  that  I  be<^ndit  me  how,  hy 
buying,  things  whokeale^  and.  oeokdae  a  good 
qnantilar  of  provimons  together,. ma^meney 
might  pe^  savsed^.  andMnueh.  comfort  gainecL. 
So/I  spoke  to  my  M^ad*— oe*  my  enemy*— the 
man  if  told,  yoo^oft— and'  he  foimdi£&ult  with, 
eve^  detail  o£  my  plan? ;  uhI  in^  oonaequenoe 
I  laid*  iti  aside,  beti^  as/impraotioable  anid  alaa 
beeauae  if  £  ibiioed  itinto  operation  I  i^uld  be 
intexfenng  with  theindependenoerof  my  men ; 
vdien  su&enly  Idiis  Ht^as  came  to  me  and 
gxadoualy  signified  bis^approval  of  ar  sdieme 
so.  nearly  tm  same  aa>  nmi^  that  Lnnght 
fairly  have  clatmedi  it;  and,  moreover;  the 
approval*,  of  sttreraL  of  hiff  fslUrw^woriQnen, 
to  whom  he  hadj  spoken*.  I  was*  a>  litUe 
*  riledf'  Lcanibasyby'  hiB< manner,. and  thim^t 
of  thnowing;  the  whole  thing  <^wsboatd  to 
skda  or  sirim.  But  it  aeemedi  childish  to- 
relin<|ui8hjaplan.whieli  I  head  onee  thought, 
wjaer  and  weU^^laid^.  just  because  I.  myself  did 
not.  reeeive  all  the:  hommr  and)  oensequenoe 
due  to  the  oiig^nator.  So  I  eocdiy  t&ob  tha 
partaosignedtD  me^  ii^iieh  is-aimiethingrlike 
thai,  of  steward  to  a  ohib;  L  buy  iii  tile 
provisions  wholeatie$.  and  provide  a*,  fitting 
matron!  or  oook."' 

"I hope  you  give  satisfaction  in  yournew 
capacity.  Are  you  ai  good  jud^  of 
potatoes  imd.  onions  ?.  But  I  suppeNie  Mrsk 
TlHHmtonaasislB/youin  yoas  marketing." 

"  Bot»'biV' replied  Mr.  Theniion.  ''»ie 
disapproviefr  of  the  whole;  plan^  and:  now  we 
JiBver  mention  it  to  eaehiotheTw  B«t.  I  ma- 
nage pretty  well^  ^tting  in  preab  stodisifnom 
Liverpool,  and  being!  served  m  butoher'smeait 
by  our  own  fiimily  bntoher;.  I  can.asgnre  you, 
the  hot  dinners  the  matron  turns  out  axe  by 
no  means  to  be  desfnaed." 

"  PO'  you.  taa^  each  dish  aa  it  geevin,  in 
virtnei  of  yoac  oflce.1  £  hope  yout  have  a 
white  wand." 

"LwastTeryseBu^ulouB, at  first,  in  canfini- 
ing  myself  to  the-mere  pnrohasing  pact^  and 
even.in'thati  ratherobeyedithe  men'a  orders, 
conveyed  through  the  housekeeper,  than 
went  by  my  own  judgment.  At  one  time, 
tha  beef  waasteo  lai^.ait  anotfaec  tiie  mot-' 
ten  WB»  ncKt  fat  enougk.  I  think  they  sww 
how  oaoefidl  wavrta h«siethem  fisee^aniLnot 
to  intmde-my  ewn^ideaB  upon  them.;  so;  one 
daf^,  twia  OS  time  of  that  niei»--my  finend 
Higgmai  among,  liiemc—arirad.  me;  if  I  wooid 
not  oomai in  and< talce  a^ anads;^  It wasa-vesy 
busy  day^  but  I  saw  that  the  men.  would  be- 
hnct  14-  afbsr  nuddng'  tiie  advanoe^  I  didn^t 
meat  them  faalfiwa^  so  ]lwentin,andln«rver 
made  at  bettw  dinBor  in  my  li^  I  told  them 
(my  next  neighbouns-  I  mean^  fi>r  I'm  no* 
speeohnnakBii)  hownutoh^Pd'eD^oyedit;  ami 
for  some  time,  whenever  tibat  espeoiai  dinii»]} 
reounmd'  m,  Idieir  dietary,  1  wae^  sure  to  be- 
met  by  these  men,  with  at  *  JKastsr;  there's 
hot-pot  Ibv*  £mier  te-da^  win^  yof  oome^? ' 
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It  they  had  not  asked  me,  I  would  no  more 
have  intruded  on  them  than  I*d  have  gone  to 
the  mess  at  the  barracks  without  invitation." 

**  I  should  think  you  were  rather  a  restraint 
on  your  hosts'  conversation.  They  can't  abuse 
the  masters  while  you're  there.  I  suspect 
they  take  it  out  on  non-hot-pot  days." 

"  Well !  hitherto  we've  steered  clear  of  all 
yexed  questions.  But  if  any  of  the  old  dis- 
putes came  up  agwn,  I  would  certainly  speak 
out  my  mind  next  hot-pot  day.  But  you  are 
hardly  acquainted  with  our  Darkshire  fellows, 
for  all  you're  a  Darkshire  man  yourself. 
They  have  such  a  sense  of  humour,  and 
such  a  racy  mode  of  expression  !  I  am  get- 
ting really  to  know  some  of  them  now,  and 
they  talk  pretty  freely  before  me." 

**  Nothing  like  the  act  of  eating  for  equal- 
ising men.  Dying  is  nothing  to  it.  The 
philosopher  dies  sententiously — the  pharisee 
ostentatiously — ^the  simple-hearted  numbly 
— ^the  poor  idiot  blindly  as  the  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground;  but  philosopher  and  idiot, 
publican  and  pharisee,  all  eat  after  the  same 
fashion — given  an  equally  good  digestion. 
There's  theory  for  theory  for  you !  " 

"  Indeed  I  have  no  theory;  I  hate  theories." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  To  show  my  peni- 
tence, will  you  accept  a  ten  pound  note  to- 
wards your  marketing,  and  give  the  poor 
fellows  a  feast  1 " 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I'd  rather  not.  They 
pay  me  rent  for  the  oven  and  oooking-places 
at  the  back  of  the  mill :  and  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  new  dining-room.  I  don't  want 
it  to  fall  into  a  charity.  I  don't  want  dona- 
tions. Once  let  in  the  principle,  and  I  should 
have  people  going,  and  talking,  and  spoiling 
the  simpUcity  of  the  whole  thing." 

"  People  will  talk  about  any  new  plan.  You 
can't  help  that." 

"  My  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  may  make  a 
philanthropic  fuss  about  this  dinner-scheme  ; 
but  you  are  a  friend,  and  I  expect  you  will 
pay  my  experiment  the  respect  of  silence.  It 
IS  but  a  new  broom  at  present,  and  sweeps 
dean  enough.  But  by-and-by  we  shall  meet 
with  plenty  of  stumbling-blocks^  no  doubt." 

CHAFTBR  THB  70RTT-THIBD. 

*  Mrs.  Shaw  took  as  vehement  a  dislike  as 
it  was  possible  for  one  of  her  gentle  nature  to 
do,  against  Milton.  It  was  noisy,  and  smoky, 
and  the  poor  people  whom  she  saw  in  the 
streets  were  dirty,  and  the  rich  ladies  over- 
dressed, and  not  a  man  that  she  saw,  high  or 
low,  had  his  clothes  made  to  fit  him.  She 
was  sure  Margaret  would  never  regain  her 
lost  strength  while  she  stayed  in  Milton;  and 
she  herseUT  was  a&aid  of  one  of  her  old  at- 
tacks of  the  nerves.  Margaret  must  return 
with  her,  and  that  quickly.  This,  if  not  the 
exact  force  of  her  words,  was  at  any  rate  the 
spirit  of  what  she  urged  on  Margaret,  till  the 
latter,  weak,  weary,  and  broken-spirited, 
yielded  a  reluctant  promise  thatL  as  soon  as 
w  ednesday  was  over,  she  would  prepare  to 


accompany  her  aunt  back  to  town,  leaving 
Dixon  in  char^^e  of  all  the  arrangements  for 
paying  bills,  disposing  of  fnmitu^  and  shut- 
ting up  the  house.  Before  that  Wednesday^ 
that  mournful  Wednesday,  when  Mr.  Hale 
was  to  be  interred,  far  away  from  either  <^ 
the  homes  he  had  known  in  life,  and  fur 
away  from  the  wife  who  lay  lonely  among 
strangers  (and  this  last  was  Margaret's  nreat 
trouble,  for  Ae  thought  that  if  she  had  not 
given  way  to  that  overwhebningstupor  durin? 
the  first  sad  days,  she  could  have  arranged 
things  otherwise) — ^before  that  Wednes&y, 
Margaret  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  BelL 

*'  Mt  Dbar  BfAROAMCT :— I  did  mean  to  have  re- 
turned to  Milton  on  Thnnday,  but  unluckily  it  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  the  rue  ooctsioni  when  we,  FeUom 
of  Radclifie,  are  called  upon  to  perform  any  kind  of 
dutj,  and  I  mutt  not  be  absent  from  my  post     Cap- 
tain Lennox  and  Mr.  Thornton  are  here.     The  former 
•eemi  a  smart,  well-meaning  man ;  and  has  proposed  to 
go  oTcr  to  Milton,  and  assist  you  in  any  search  for  the 
will ;  of  course  there  is  none,  or  you  would  have  found 
it  by  this  time,  if  you  followed  my  directions.     Then 
the  Captain  declares  he  must  take  you  and  his  mother- 
in-law  home  ;  and,  in  his  wife's  present  state,  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  expect  him  to  remun  away  longer 
than  Friday.     However,  that  Dixon  of  yours  is  trusty  ; 
and  can  hold  her,  or  your  own,  till  1  come.     I  t^ie 
upon  myself  to  administer,  if  there  is  no  will ;  for  I 
doubt  this  smart  obtain  is  no  great  man  of  buaineas. 
Nevertheless,  his  moustachiot  axe  splendid.     There 
will  have  to  be  a  sale ;  so  select  what  things  you  wish 
reserved.     Or  you  can  send  a  list  afterwards.     Kow 
two  things  more,  and  I  have  done.     You  know,  or  if 
you  don't,  your  poor  father  did,  that  you  are  to  have 
my  money  and  goods  when  I  die.     Not  that  I  mean  to 
die  yet ;  but  I  name  this  just  to  explain  what  is  com- 
ing. These  Lennoxes  seem  very  fond  of  you  now  ;  and 
perhaps  may  continue  to  be  ;  perhaps  not     So  it  i» 
best  to  start  with  a  formal  agreement ;  namely,  that 
you  are  to  pay  them  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  m 
jev,  as  long  as  you  and  they  find  it  pleasant  to  live  to- 
gether.    (This,  of  course,  includes  Dixon ;  mind  yoa 
don't  be  cajoled  into  paying  any  more  for  her.)     Thea 
you  won't  be  thrown  adrift  if  some  day  the  captain 
wishes  to  have  his  house  to  himself,  but  you  can  carry 
yourself  and  your  two  hundred  and  fi^y  pounds  off 
somewhere  else ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  not  claimed  you  to 
come  and  keep  bouse  for  me  first.     Then  as  to  dreas^ 
and  Dixon,  and  personal  expenses,  and  confectionery 
(all  young  ladies  eat  confectionery  till  wisdom  cornea 
by  age),  I  shall  consult  some  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  see  how  much  you  will  have  from  your  &thcr,  be- 
fore fixing  this.    Now,  Margaret,  have  you  flown  oat 
before  you  have  read  this  for,  and  wondered  what  right 
the  old  man  has  to  settle  your    affiun  for  you  so 
cavalierly?    I  make  no  doubt  you  have.     Yet  the  old 
man  has  a  right.    He  has  Idved  your  fother  for  fiv» 
and  thirty  years ;  he  stood  beside^^im  on  his  wedding* 
day ;  he  closed  his  eyes  in  deatlW     Moreover,  he  is 
your  godfather :  and  as  he  canno^|o  you  mudi  good 
spiritually,  having  a  hidden  consdoumss  of  your  supe- 
riority in  such  things,  he  would  foin^o  you  the  po<ff 
good  of  endowing  you  materially.     J^d  the  old  maa 
has  not  a  known  relation  on  earth ;  *w^<*  i*  there  to 
mourn  for  Abraham  Bell?'  and  his  w] 
and  bent  upon  this  one  thing,  and 
the  girl  to  say  him  nay.     Write  by  i 
lines,  to  tell  me  your  answer.     But 

Margaret  took  up  9  pen  and  si 


heart  is  set 

HaleUTwet 

if  only  two 
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trembling  hand,  "Margaret  Hale  is  not  the 
girl  to  say  him  nay."  In  her  weak  state  she, 
could  not  think  of  any  other  words,  and  yet 
she  was  vexed  to  use  these.  But  she  was  so 
much  fatigued  eren  by  this  slight  exertion, 
that  if  she  could  have  thought  of  another  form 
of  acceptance,  she  could  not  have  sate  up  to 
write  a  syllable  of  it.  She  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  again,  and  try  not  to  think. 

"  My  dearest  child !  Has  that  letter  vexed 
or  troubled  you  1 " 

«  No  ! "  said  Margaret  feebly.  "  I  shall  be 
better  when  to-morrow  is  over." 

"  I  feel  sure,  darling,  you  won't  be  better  till 
I  get  you  out  of  this  horrid  air.  How  you  can 
have  borne  it  this  two  years  I  can't  imagine." 

"  Where  could  I  go  to  ?  I  could  not  leave 
papa  and  mamma." 

**  Well  I  don't  distress  yourself  my  dear. 
I  dare  say  it  was  all  for  the  best,  only  I  had 
no  conception  of  how  you  were  living.  Our 
butler's  wife  lives  in  a  better  house  than  this." 

"It  is  sometimes  very  pretty — ^in  summer ; 

C can't  judge  bv  what  it  is  now.    I  have 
very  happy  here,"  and  Margaret  closed 
her  eyes  by  way  of  stopping  the  conversation. 

The  house  teemed  with  comfort  now,  com- 
pared to  what  it  had  done.  The  evenings  were 
chilly,  and  by  Mrs.  Shaw's  directions  fires 
were  lighted  in  every  bedroom.  She  petted 
Margaret  in  every  possible  wav,  and  bought 
every  delicacy,  or  soft  luxury  in  which  she 
herself  would  have  burrowed  and  sought 
comfort.  But  Margaret  was  indifferent  to  all 
these  things ;  or,  u  they  forced  themselves 
upon  her  attention,  it  was  simply  as  causes 
for  gratitude  to  her  aunt,  who  was  putting 
herself  so  much  out  of  her  way  to  think  of 
her.  She  was  restless,  though  so  weak.  All 
the  day  long  she  kept  herself  from  thinking 
of  the  ceremony  which  was  going  on  at  Ox- 
ford, by  wandering  from  room  to  room,  and 
languidly  setting  aside  such  articles  as  she 
wished  to  retain.  Dixon  followed  her  by  Mrs. 
Shaw's  desire,  ostensibly  to  receive  instruc- 
tions, but  with  a  private  injunction  to  soothe 
her  into  repose  as  soon  as  might  be. 

"  These  books,  Dixon,  I  will  keep.  All  the 
rest  will  you  send  to  Mr.  Bell  ?  They  are  of 
«  kind  that  he  will  value  for  themselves,  as 

well  as  for  papa's  sake.     This 1  should 

like  you  to  take  this  to  Mr.  Thornton,  after 
I  am  ffone.  Stay ;  I  will  write  a  note  with 
it."  And  she  sate  down  hastily,  as  if  afraid 
of  thinking,  and  wrote  : 

**  Drar  Sir, — The  accompanying  book  I  am  sure 
■will  be  Talued  by  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  &ther,  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

*'  Yours  gineerely, 

**  Maroarkt  Halb." 

She  set  out  again  upon  her  travels  through 
the  house,  turning  over  articles,  known  to 
her  from  her  childhood,  with  a  sort  of 
caressing  reluctance  to  leave  them— old- 
fashioned,  worn  and  shiybty,  as  they  might 
be.  But  she  hardly  'spoke  again  ;  and 
I>ixon's  report  to  Mrs.  Shaw  was,  that  "  she 


doubted  whether  Miss  Hale  heard  a  word  of 
what  she  said,  though  she  talked  the  whole 
time,  in  order  to  divert  her  intention."  The 
consequence  of  being  on  her  feet  all  day 
was  excessive  bodily  weariness  in  the  even- 
ing, and  a  better  night's  rest  than  she  had 
hsid  since  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  Hale's  death. 
At  breakfast  time  the  next  day,  she  ex- 

Eressed  her  wish  to  go  and  bid  one  or  two 
riends  good-bye.    Mrs.  Shaw  objected  : 

"I  am  sure^  my  dear,  you  can  have  no 
friends  here  with  whom  you  are  sufficiently 
intimate  to  justify  you  in  calling  upon  them 
so  soon  ;  before  you  have  been  at  church." 

"  But  to-day  is  my  only  day ;  if  Captain 
Lennox  comes  this  afternoon,  and  if  we  must 
— ^if  I  must  really  go  to-morrow " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  shall  go  to-morrow.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  this  air  is  bad 
for  you,  and  makes  you  look  so  pale  and  ill ; 
besides,  Edith  expects  us ;  and  she  may  be 
waiting  me ;  and  you  cannot  be  left  alone, 
my  dear,  at  your  age.  No ;  if  you  must  pay 
these  calls,  I  will  go  with  you.  Dixon  can 
get  us  a  coach,  I  suppose  1 " 

So  Mrs.  Shaw  went  to  take  care  ot  Mar- 
garet, and  took  her  maid  with  her  to  take 
care  of  ihe  shawls  and  air-cushicms.  Mar- 
garet's face  was  too  sad  to  lighten  up  into  a 
smile  at  all  this  preparation  for  ji&ymg  two 
visits,  that  she  had  often  made  by  herself  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  She  was  half  afraid  of 
owning  that  one  place  to  which  she  was 

Soing  was  Nicholas  Higgins' ;  all  she  could 
o  was  to  hope  her  aunt  would  be  indisposed 
to  get  out  of  the  coach,  and  walk  up  the 
courts  and  at  every  breath  of  wind  have  her 
face  slapped  by  wet  clothes,  hanging  out  to 
dry  on  ropes  stretched  from  house  to  house. 

There  was  a  little  battle  in  Mrs.  Shaw's 
mind  between  ease  and  a  sense  of  matronly 
propriety ;  but  the  former  gained  the  day ; 
and  with  many  an  injunction  to  Margaret  to 
be  careful  of  herself,  and  not  to  catch  anv 
fever,  such  as  was  always  lurking  in  such 
places,  her  aunt  permitted  her  to  ^o  where 
she  had  often  been  before  without  tiSjng  any 
precaution  or  requiring  any  permission. 

Nicholas  was  out ;  only  Mary  and  one  or 
two  of  the  Boucher  children  at  home.  Mar- 
garet was  vexed  with  herself  for  not  having 
timed  her  visit  better.  Mary  had  a  very 
blunt  intellect  although  her  feelings  were 
warm  and  kind ;  and  uie  instant  she  under- 
stood what  Margaret's  purpose  was  in  coming 
to  see  them,  she  began  to  cry  and  sob  with  so 
little  restraint  that  Margaret  found  it  useless 
to  say  any  of  the  thousand  little  things 
which  had  suggested  themselves  to  her  as 
she  was  coming  along  in  the  coach.  She 
could  only  try  to  comfort  her  a  little  by 
suggesting  the  vague  chance  of  their  meeting 
affam,  at  some  possible  time,  in  some  possible 
pUce,  and  bid  her  tell  her  father  how  much 
she  wished,  if  he  could  manage  it,  that  he 
should  come  to  see  her  when  he  had  done  his 
work  in  the  evening. 


A«  ahd  warn  teaTing  the  pUca,  «he  sfcCTpod 
and  loolEed  jx>uiid ;  then  Aesitatod  m  mi^ 
before  she  «aid : 

'^I^ottld  like  i»hdfirB  Mme  little  tlikig  iio 
r^ttind  me  of  Beeev." 

Iikfltantly  Mary^i  ganeroaty  mas  ke&aiy 
alive.  Wkat  ooald  they  mv^  2  And  on  Mar- 
garei^fi  8ingliiig*oot  a  little  ^ommea^driukiDg- 
dtp,  whidi  flhe  reaiembered  aa  the  one  Akmn/ye 
standing  by  Beaey'a  aide  withfdxiidc  ior  ho: 
feveriah  lactt,  Mary  aud  : 

"  Oh,  "wke  sammvLt  better ;  that  &aty  amt 
fouipeBoe :! " 

**  ThB,t  wiQ  do,  iAaak  you,"  flaid  Margaret ; 
and  ekt  went  quickly  away,  while  the  li^ht 
oaiieed  by  the  pkaavre  of  halving  aomelhiDg 
to  give  yet  liB^ened  on  Maiy's  iaoe. 

'^Now  io  Mre.  Thanitaaa'a,"  thought  ahe  to 
herself.  "*  It  moat  be  •done."  ^Bnt  she  laoked 
rather  riflid  aad  {Mde  at  iUbe  thoughts  4>f  it, 
and  iiad  hard  work  te  find  the  -exact  worda 
in  lehich  to  exphun  to  har  attut  who  Mra. 
Thoruton  was,  and  whyAhe^hiMild  go  to  hid 
her  farewBll. 

They  (for  Mrs.  Shanr  alighted  here)  were 
ahown  into  the  fkawln^Hroom,  in  whioh  a  fire 
had  only  just  been  lEiaialed.  Mrs.  Shsw  hud- 
dled heiaelf  np  in  her  ^awl^and  ahivared, 

"*  What  an  aqy  roam  J  "  aha  aaid. 

They  had  <to  iwait  iiar  aome  time  before 
Mra.  ihoraton  entered.  Theve  was  aome 
Bofbening  in  her  heart  towards  Margazsat  now 
she  was  going  tiway  oat  of  her  ai^t  -She 
remembered  her  apint,  aa*idkown  at  f^ariona 
timea  and  mhtceSyieven  more  than  Idiepatienoe 
with  which  fbe^utdtendnsed  long  and -wear- 
ing cans.  Her  oomstenanae  was  blander 
than  usmA,  ^a  Ae  creeted  her ;  theve  was 
even  a  shade  cf  tenwneas  an  her  mamiar,  aa 
she  notLaedthe  vAaJtt,  tear-swnlleiL  "iaee,  and 
theqniverJntiie  ivaiaB^hkdiMaiEgaEetitDied 
to  juaksrso  ateady. 

^Alkm  me  ^  intradnoa  my  avnt,  Maa. 
Shaw.  I  am  gainff  Away  icom  Mihon  la- 
morrow  ;  I  do  not  Imaw  if  you  are  aware  of 
it ;  but  I  ^wanted  tosee  you  onae  again,  Mra. 
Thornton,  ti>— 4o  apologiBe  ifsur  my  vammfar 
the  laat^tioffi  I  saw  ypu ;  and  la  aay  ^lat 
I  am  anre  you  <meant  kindly— towever  jnuch 
we  may  harve  misonderatood  eaoh  other." 

Mrs.  Shaw  looked  eatraadelyperpleBcad  by 
what  Maroaret  rhad  said.  Thanks  f»r  ldn«t- 
ness !  and  apdogiea  for  failure  in  good 
maimera !    But  Mis.  ffhoimtan  frapilied :     ' 

-"  Miss  Hale,  I  am  glad  you  do  me  juattoe. 
I  did  no  more  than  I  b^ieved-to  be  my  duty 
in  Temonstrafcing  y^HAi  you  aa  I  did.  I  have 
oiways  deaived  lo-aot  .depart  of  -a  fnend  (to 
you.    I  am  glad  you  do^me  «juatice." 

''And,"  aaid  Manaaet,  bhiahmg  «xees- 
tiyeky  as  i^e  spoke, ''^Will  you  do  me  juatioe, 
and  believe  that,  iihou^  €  -casmot— d  do 
not  t^oose— >to  give  esqsilaDatkmB  of  .my 
conduot,  I  have  not  aotedintthe  unbeeoming 
way  you  apprehendod  ?" 

Margaret's  "voice  was  ao  -aefb,  and  har  (oyea 
BO  pleading,  that  Mrs.  Thomikm  was  itr- 


alffeafced  by  the  akana  of  manner  to  wiuch 
ahe  had  hithario  proved  heraelf  invuhmuUe. 

"  Yea,  I  do  believe  yeu.  Let  oia  aay  no 
more  sioout  jst.  Where  are  yoa  gaingto 
reaide,  Miaa  ^ale  1  I  imdetatood  from  Mk. 
Bell  that  you  iware  going  to  leave  Miltan. 
You  never  liked  Mlbon,  yau  know^"  aakl 
Mm  Thornton,  wijbh  a  aoit  of  ^im  amila ; 
^*  but,  for  all  that^  yen  mnat  not  espeet  ma 
to^ongratulaAa  yan  on  quitting  it.  Where 
shall  you  live  ?  " 

**  With  my  amo^^'  f«|difid  Miucgaret,  turn- 
ing towards  Mrs.  Shaw. 

^VMy  nieee  wiUivaide  with  me  in  Hariey 
Street.  She  ia  &knaat  like  .a  daughter  to 
me,"  aaid  Mrs.  Shaw,  lo^dng  fondly  at 
Margamt^  ^and  I  am  ^ad  to  aokiMwiedge 
my  own  obligation  for  any  kindneas  that  haa 
been  ahowm  to  her.  M  yon  and  your  husband 
ever  come  to  town,  my  aon  and  dat^^ster. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Lennoc,  will,  I  am  sure^^ain 
wzfah  me  in  wiahiBg  to  do  anything  in  our 
(power  to  show  yeu  attention." 

Mra.  Thoamtan  thought  in  her  ^own  non^ 
that  Maqjaaat  had  not  taken  much  care  to 
enli^^aten  her  aunt  as  to  the  relationahip 
between  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  toiwards 
whom  the  ^e-lady  amat  was  ectendiog  hat 
aefb  patronM^e  ;  ao  ahe  aaawered  Portly, 

^My  hoisbaiMi  ia  dead.  Mc  Thornton  is 
my  aon.  i  never  ga  to  London  ;  ao  I  am  amb 
likely  to  ibe  :able  ta  anail^nyaelf  of  your  polite 


At  thia  inatant  Mr.  Tfaonxton  entered  ikm 
room  ;  he  had  only  jiBt  returned  £rom  Os* 
ford.  His  moomingauit  apbke  of  the  reaacm 
that  had^ealled  lum  there. 

^JTohn,"  said  faja  mother,  ^thia  hii^  m 
Mrs.  Shanr,  Miss  fialeVs  annt.  i.  amaorry  to 
Bay,  that  Mass  Hate*s  call  ia  to  wMi  «a 
good-bye." 

^  You  are  gomff,  then  ! "  aaid  he,  in  a  iaw 
voice. 

'"Yea^"  aaid  MargacoL  *- We  leave  to- 
morrow." 

"My  eenon^aw  samaa  thia  evening  t» 
escort  us,"  aaid  i^*8.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Thornton  turned  .awa^.    He  had  not 
sat   down,   and  now  he  seemed  to  be  es- 
amining  aomething  -on  the  table,  afanost  as 
if  he  bad    disoosvered  An  unopened  letter, 
-which  had   made  him  forget    the   preaaa^ 
company.   He  did  oiot  even  aeem  to  be  a«aBo 
when  they  got -up  to  take  lettve.    He-atartftA 
forwards,  however,  to  hand  Mrs.  Shaw  .doaoi 
to  the  cauaage.    Aa  it  drove  up,  he  aiad 
MaEgaiet  atooa  idase  together  on  the  dootp- 
step,  and  it  was  impossible  but  that   tike 
recollection  of  the  day  ofthe  riot  should  force 
itself  into  both  their  minds.    Into  his  it  came 
associated  with  the«apeechee  of  the  fblkxs^ing 
day;  her  jgaiwionnte  -dedaration  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  all  that  violent  and  4na- 
pexate  crowd,  foiic  vdiom  ^e  did  not  oaie  4» 
mudi  aa  &r  him.  "'^And  at  the  rfrmftmbraaiao 
of  her  taunting  w(^S>  *hi8  brow  grew  atoca^ 
thou^  Ms  heart  l^eat  thick  with  lon^^ixig 


Im.  <<Ko!!"Mddbe,''Ipiititti>tbe>liinQh 
auoe,  and  I  lost  it  e^  Let  lier  go, — ^^itk  her 
itbony  keoFt,  and  her  liaaaty  ;--aiow  Bsb  a&d 
terriide  her  look  is  nowr,  lor  ail  her  loreibiess 
^  fBature !  Sfate  isacfinod  I ehftU ep&uk nchat 
\dU  require  sobw  steonk  Tefveeakn.  Let  her 
go.  B&KStky  and  heiereee  as  f^e  nm^  lie,  ite 
inll^nd  it  havd  to  sieet  with  «  itcuer  heart 
tbannniie.    LefhergeP' 

And  tiiere  wma  no  tone-of  regset,  ^or  emo- 
tion of  May  kind  in  the  voiee  wxfck  which  be 
said  good-4^.;  and  tiie  offDred  hand  was 
taken  with  a  resolute  ^ahnness,  uid  dropped 
as  oareksBly  as  if  it  had  baen  a  dead  and 
^Idierad  flower.  Bat  name  in  his  iionaehold 
flBw  Mr.  ^DhodiKton  «gacin  that  'day.  He  was 
faosilyengi^eed ;  or  so  he  said. 

Maraasws  -Btreogth  was  so  utterlT-  ex- 
hflvsted  by  these  vinte,  ike±  idie  (had  ito 
BttfaoDt  to  (much  watching  juod  petting,  «nd 
sighing  '' I-told-yo»<so V*  ^^m  her  aunt. 
mxan.  said  she  was  quite  as  ;bad  as  vfae 
had  been  on  l^e  first  <day  abe  haarrd  of 
h^  father's  deatth ;  mad  idie  and  'MxB.Shuw 
eonsu^Hied  as  lo  the  de^irabkncas  <Ff  ideiaTiiig 
the  marrow's  joamey.  But  when  lur  aaut 
reluctantly  ^c^oBed  -a  ftfw  da^  delay  to 
Margaret,  the  latter  wrii^rad  her  body  as  if 
in  acute  fniflbring,  and  said  4 

**  Oh  4  let  us  go.  I  cannat  he  patient  hanB. 
I  shall  nflt  get  well  here.   I  -wtatt'to  fbtget." 

So  the  aarangflmepts  went  on ;  wad'OaptaEin 
Lennox  came,  .and  with  loam  news  of  MdMi 
jmd  the  Jittle  hoy :;  and  Margaret  ^und  ^that 
the  indifSerent,  careleH  conowraatian  ^one 
who,  diowev^er  kind,  was  not  too  warm  and 
ansdons  -a  -i^mroathiser,  <did  iher  good,  ^le 
loosed  up;  and  by  the  idme  ihat  she  knew 
die  might  espect  Higgins,  ^e  wras  /able  to 
leafve  the  room  quietty,  md  aiodt  in  her  own 
diamber  the  expeoted  sumrnon. 

^<  Eh !  **  'Said  'he^  «s  idte^CBme  in,  ^toittnirk 
of  th'  oad  gentleman 'dropping  off  as  he  did  ! 
ITo  maght  na'  kzrocked  mO'downwi'  a  straw 
wiien  ^ey  telled  one.  'Mr.  ^BEale  ?  *  said  !L  ; 
*QBdm  as  was  th'  pavson  i '  ^J^y,^  -said  they. 
'  Then,'  said  I, '  thereVi  as  Jgead  a  man  gone  as 
evner  lived  on  thk  eartdi,  ilet  who  will  he 
t'  -other  ! '  Amd  I  eame  to  see  yo,  and  tell  70 
hew  grieved  I  were,  "bnt  them  wonann  in  th' 
kitohen  wouldn^  tell  yo  I  were  there.  They 
said  yo  were  ill,  and  butter  nne,  but  yo  dnn- 
not-looktliheth' same  wench.  And  yobe  going 
to  be  a  grand  lady  up  i'  'London,  aorent  70  9  " 
^  Not  a  grand  la^,''  said  Margaret,  hidf 
«miliiig. 

**  Well !  Thornton  said — says  lie,  a  -day  or 
tmo  ago,  ^  Higgins,  have  70  seen  Mus  fiale  1 ' 
*2^,'  st^s  I;  'there's  a  pack  o'  women  who 
wcm't  let  me  atiier.  But  loan  bide  *my  time, 
if  ehe's  ilL  3he  ^aad  I  knows  «ach  other 
pretty  well ;  and  heo'l  not  go  doubting  that 
I^  marin  sorry  for  th*  oud  ^ntleman's'daath, 
joart  because  I  can't  get -at  het  and  tell  her  so.' 
And  says  he,  *  Yo'U  not  hare  ranch  thne  for 
to  try  and  see  her,  my  fine  chap.  She's  not 
for  «ta^g  with  ns  a  day  loiiger  nor  she  can 


help.  AeVi  got  geacnd  velations,  and  they  Ve 
carrying  her  off ;  tmd  we  flha'n't  see  her  no 
more.*  "'Measter,'  said  I,  ^if  I  donnotsee 
her  afooe  Ikoo  goee,  I'U  stanve  to  get  up  to 
Lomran  next  massantid^  that  I  will.  Ill 
not  be  baulked  of  «a3riDg  her  good-bye  hy  any 
velatioos  wfaatsomttmr.'  iBut,  Mess  yo,  I 
kxkowedye'dcome.  it  were  only  for  to  humour 
the  meaaler,  I  let  on  as  if  I  thought  70'd 
mappen  leave  Milton  without  seeing  me.^ 

"YouVe  quite  righy'  aaid  Margaret. 
"You  only  do  me  justice.  And  you'll  nc^ 
forget  me,  I^  sure.  If  no  oxie  eke  in  Milton 
leatembers  me,  I'm  eertam  you  will ;  and 
papa  too.  You  know  how  good  and  how 
tender  he  was.  Look,  Miggias !  here  is  his 
blbk.  I  hsKve  kept  it  for  you.  I  can  ill 
epare  it;  but  i  knew  he  would  have  liked 
you  to  have  dt.  I'm  «ure  you'll  care  fwr  it, 
saad  «tudy  what »  in  it,  <fer  his  eake." 

■"  ¥0  may  lay  thtsb.  If  it  were  the  deuce's 
own  scribble,  >and  yo  aaced  me  to  read  in  it 
for  yo'r  sidce,  wad  W  oud  geiitleman'«,  I'd  do 
it.  Whatten's  this,  wench  I  I'm  not  going 
for  to  take  yoV  brass,  so  dunnot  think  it. 
WeVe  bteen  great  ^ends,  'bout  the  sound  o' 
money  (passing  between  us." 

^  Forldie.ohildpen-^or  ©oucber^  children,'* 
said  Mao^garet,  hurriedly.  **  They  may  need 
it.  You've  no  ingfat  to  refuse  it  for  them.  I 
would  not  give  you  a  penny,"  she  said,  smiling ; 
^  don't  think  thore^«  any  of  it  for  you." 

**  Well,  wendi !  I  can  nobtnxt  si^,  Bless  yo  ! 
'aBd  bless  yo  ! — and  amon." 

•CBilfTflR  ITHB  FOBaT-FOnBIH. 

It  was  («ery  well  for  Maigaret  that  the 
extreme  quiet  sf  the  Harley  Street  house, 
during  Sdith's  Teeovery  from  iier  confinement, 
Kacve  her  the  natural  rest  which  she  needed. 
It  gave  her -time  to  eomfwehend  the  sudden 
change  which  had  ti^en  place  in  her  circum- 
stances  within  the  lB#t  two  months.  She 
found  lierself  at  once  an  inmate  of  a  luxurious 
'house,  wheare  tthe    bare    knowledge  t>f  the 

iatcRBDe  of  every  trouble  or  care  seemed 
«caarcoly  to  have  penetrated,  l^e  wheels  of 
the  machinexy  of  daily  life  were  weH  oiled, 
and  went  along  with  delicious  ranootlmess. 
Mvs.  Bhsw  aim  Sdith  ooidd  hardly  make 
enough  of  Margarel^  on  her  return  to  what 
they  persisted  in  calling  her  home.  And 
she  felt  that  it  was  almost  ungrateful  in  her 
to  hasve  a  secret  ^bng  that  the  Hektone 
vicarage— 4my,  >e9en  Idie  poor  little  house  at 
Milton,  with  her  anxious  &ther  and  her  m- 
valid  motiMr,mid  M  the  small  ^household 
oazvs  of  comparative  poverty,  composed  her 
idea  of  home.  Edith  was  inpatient  to  ^t 
well,  in  order  to  fill  Margaret's  bed-room  with 
aM  the  soft  comforts,  ana  pv^ty  ni(^-kna<^ 
with  which  her  own  abounded.  Mn.  ^arw 
-and  her  inaid  'found  plenty  of  ocoupation  in 
restoring  Maxgaret's  wardrobe  to  a  state  of 
elegant  variety.  Capitain  Lemiox  was  »ea^, 
kind,  amd  gentlemaiMy-;  sate  with  iiis  wife  in 
her  dressing-room  an  hour  or  two  every  day  ; 


played  with  his  little  boy  for  another  hour, 
and  lounged  away  the  rest  of  his  time  at  his 
clab,  when  he  was  not  engaged  out  to  din- 
ner. Just  before  Margaret  had  recovered 
from  her  necessity  for  quiet  and  repose — ^be- 
fore she  had  begun  to  feel  her  life  wanting 
and  dull  —  Edith  came  down-stairs  and 
resumed  her  usual  part  in  the  household  ; 
and  Margaret  fell  into  the  old  habit  of  watch- 
ing, and  admiring,  and  ministering  to  her 
cousin.  She  gla<uy  took  all  charge  of  the 
semblances  of  duties  off  £dith*s  hands; 
answered  notes,  reminded  her  of  engage- 
ments, tended  her  when  no  gaiety  was  in 
prospect,  and  she  was  consequently  rather  in- 
clined to  fancy  herself  ilL  But  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  in  the  full  business  of  the 
London  season,  and  Margaret  was  often  left 
alone.  Then  her  thoughts  went  back  to 
Milton,  with  a  strange  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  the  life  there,  and  here.  She  was 
getting  surfeited  of  the  eventless  ease  in 
which  no  struggle  or  endeavour  was  required. 
She  was  afraid  lest  she  should  even  become 
sleepily  deadened  into  forgetfulness  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  life  which  was  lapping  her 
round  with  luxury.  There  mi^ht  be  toilers 
and  moilers  there  in  London,  but  she  never 
4Baw  them;  the  very  servants  lived  in  an 
underground  world  of  their  own,  of  which 
she  knew  neither  the  hopes  nor  the  fears ; 
they  only  seemed  to  start  into  existence 
when  some  want  or  whim  of  their  master 
and  mistress  needed  them.  There  was  a 
strange  unsatisfied  vacuum  in  Margaret's 
heart  and  mode  of  life ;  and,  once  when  she 
had  dimly  hinted  this  to  Edith,  the  latter, 
wearied  with  dancing  the  night  before, 
languidly  stroked  Margaret's  cheek  as  she 
aat  by  her  in  the  old  attitude, — she  on  a 
footstool  by  the  sofa  where  Edith  lay. 

"Poor  chUd  I  "  said  Edith.  "It  is  a 
little  sad  for  you  to  be  left,  night  after  night, 
just  at  this  time  when  alll^e  world  is  so  gay! 
But  we  shall  be  having  our  dinner-parties 
soon — as  soon  as  Henry  comes  back  from 
circuit — and  then  there  will  be  a  little  plea- 
sant variety  for  you.  No  wonder  it  is  moped, 
poor  darling ! " 

Margaret  did  not  feel  as  if  the  dinner- 
parties would  be  a  panacea.  She  looked  for- 
ward with  more  interest  to  the  homely  object 
of  Dixon's  return  from  Milton  ;  where,  until 
now,  the  old  servant  had  been  busily  engaged 
in  winding  up'  aU  the  affairs  of  the  Hale 
family,  under  Mr.  Bell's  direction.  He  had 
been  once  up  to  London  to  see  Margaret,  and 
•consult  her  about  several  of  the  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  on  law  business  connected 
with  his  administration  of  her  father's  effects. 
It  was  at  this  particular  time  that  Margaret 
had  been  thrown  with  Mr.  Henry  Lennox, 
enough  to  wear  off,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
shyness  on  her  side,  and  the  symptoms 
of  mortified  pride  and  vanity  on  his.  They 
could  now  meet,  as  Margaret  believed,  very 
comfortably  as    fiiends;   though  they  had 


drifted  strangely  apart  from  their  former 
anchorage,  side  by  side,  in  many  of  their 
opinions,  and  all  their  tastes.  One  of  tiie 
great  pleasures  of  Margaret's  life,  at  this 
time,  was  in  Edith's  boy.  He  was  the  pride 
and  plaything  of  both  father  and  mother, 
as  lonff  as  he  was  good  ;  but  he  had  a  strong 
will  of  his  own,  and  as  soon  as  he  burst  out 
into  one  of  his  stormy  passions,  Edith  would 
throw  herself  back  in  despair  and  fatigue, 
andsiffh  out,  ''Oh  dear!  what  shaU  I  do 
with  hun  !  Do,  Margaret,  please  ring  the 
nursery  bell  for  Hanley." 

But  MKtmet  almost  liked  him  better  in 
these  mani&tations  of  character  than  in  his 
ffood,  blue-sashed  moods.  She  would  carry 
him  off  into  a  room,  where  they  two  alone 
battled  it  out ;  she,  with  a  firm  power  which 
subdued  him  into  peace,  while  every  sudden 
charm  and  wile  she  possessed  was  exerted  on 
the  side  of  right,  until  he  would  rub  his  little 
hot  and  tear-smeared  face  all  over  hers,  Idss- 
ing  and  caressing,  till  he  often  fell  asleep  in 
her  arms,  or  on  her  shoulder.  Those  were 
Margaret's  sweetest  moments.  They  gave 
her  a  taste  of  the  feeling  that  she  believed 
would  be  denied  to  her  for  ever. 

At  length  Dixon  came  to  assume  her  post 
as  Margaret's  maid ;  and  the  dinner-parties 
began.      Both  were  pleasant  events  ;    but 
neither  of  them  sufficient  to  still  Maigaret's 
craving    for     something    different.      Dixon 
brought  endless  pieces  of  Milton  ^o^ip  :-^ 
How  Martha  had  gone  to  live  with  Misa 
Thornton  on  the  latter's  marriage  ;  with  an 
account    of  the    bridesmaids,   oresses,    and 
breakfast  at  that  interesting  ceremony; — ^how 
people  thought  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  made 
too  grand  a  wedding  of  it,  considering  he 
had  lost  a  deal  by  the  strike ;  and  had  had  to 
pav  so  much  for  the  failure  of  his  contracts ; 
— ^how  little  money  articles  of  furniture,  long 
cherished  by  Dixon,  fetched ;  which  was  a 
shame,  considering  now  rich  folks  were  at 
Milton  ; — ^how  Mrs.  Thornton  had  come,  one 
day,  and  got  two  or  three  good  bargains,  and 
Mr.  Thornton  had  come  the  next,  and,  \fi  his 
desire   to  obtain   one  or  two  things,    had 
bid  agidnst  himself,  much  to  the  by-standers' 
enjoyment;  so  that,  as  Dixon  observed,  made 
things  even;  if  Mrs.Thomton  paid  too  little,  Mr. 
Thornton  paid  too  much.    Mr.  Bell  had  been 
for  ever  backwards  and  forwards  about  the 
books ;  he  had  asked  Dixon  if  she  would  go 
with  him  and  Miss  Hale,  when  they  went 
to  Spain  in   the   autumn,   to   see    Master 
Frederick  and  his  wife ;    and  Dixon   took 
great  credit  to  herself  for  the  answer  she  had 
made, — ^namely,  that  her  soul  was  dearer  to 
her  than  even  Master  Frederick's  own  self; 
and  that  she  would  never  trust  herself  in  a 
Papish  country.    But  she  seemed  a  little  to 
regret  this  rc^y,  which  Mr.  Bell  had  under* 
st^xL  so  literahy  as  never  to  renew  his  appli- 
catiou  to  her ;  and  now  Dixon  asked  Mia:^a- 
ret  whether,  if  sqe  took  care  never  to  see  m 
priest,  or  enter  ^to  one  o(  their  chardiea, 
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there  would  be  so  very  mucli  danger  of  her 
being  converted  ?  Master  Frederick  had  gone 
over  unaccountable." 

*^  I  fancy  it  was  love  that  first  predisposed 
him  to  conversion,"  said  Margaret,  sighing. 

"  Indeed,  miss,"  said  Dixon.  "  WeU,  I  can 
preserve  myself  from  priests  and  from 
churches  ;  but  love  steals  in  unawares  I  I 
think  it*s  as  well  I  refused  to  go." 

Dixon  had  not  so  much  to  tell  about  the 
Higginses.    Her  memoir  had  an  aristocratic 
bias,  and  was  very  treacnerous  whenever  she 
tried  to  recall  any  circumstance  connected 
i    with  those  below  her  in  life.    Nicholas  was 
I    very  well,  she  believed.  He  had  been  several 
times  at  the  house,  asking  for  news  of  Miss 
Margaret — ^the  only  person    who  ever  did 
I    ask.    And  Mary  1    On,  of  course  was  very 
well — a  great,  stout,  slatternly  thing  !    She 
I    did  hear,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  a  dream  of 
hers,  though  it  would  be  strange  if  she  had 
dreamt  of  such  people  as  the  Higginses — 
I    that  Mary  had  gone  to  work  at  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's mill,  because  her  father  wished  her  to 
learn  how  to  cook ;  but  what  nonsense  that 
could  mean  she  did  not  know.     Margaret 
rather  agreed  with  her  that  the  story  was 
incoherent  enough  to  be  only  a  dream. 

Still  it  was  pleasant  to  have  some  one  now 
with  whom  she  could  talk  of  Milton  and 
Milton  people.  Dixon  was  not  over  fond  of 
the  subject,  rather  wishing  to  leave  that  part 
of  her  life  in  shadow.  She  liked  much  more 
to  dwell  upon  speeches  of  Mr.  Bell's,  which 
had  su^^ested  an  idea  to  her  of  what  was 
resJly  his  intention — of  making  Margaret 
his  heiress.  But  her  young  lady  gave  her  no 
encouragement,  nor  in  any  way  gratify  Dixon's 
insinuating  inquiries,  however  disguised  in 
the  form  of  suppositions  and  assertions. 

Margaret  had  not  heard  any  hint  of  this 
Spanish  plan  until  Dixon  named  it;  and 
now  she  was  afraid  of  letting  her  mind  run 
too  much  upon  it.  It  seemed  an  outlet  from 
the  monotony  of  her  present  life,  which  was 
growing  to  pall  upon  ner.  Mr.  Bell  would 
be  in  town  on  law  business  at  the  time  of 
some  of  Edith's  parties.    She  should  see  a 

food  deal  of  him  then :  doubtless  he  would  tell 
er  if  he  had  any  such  idea. 
The  course  of  Margaret's  day  was  this  :  a 
quiet  hour  or  two  before  a  late  breakfast ; 
an  endless  discussion  of  plans  at  which, 
although  they  none  of  them  concerned  her, 
she  was  expected  to  be  present,  to  give  her 
sympathy,  if  she  could  not  assist  with  her 
advice  ;  an  endless  number  of  notes  to  write, 
which  Eolith  invariably  left  to  her  with  many 
caressing  compliments  as  to  the  Eloquence 
du  billet ;  a  little  play  with  Sholto,  as  he 
returned  from  his  walk ;  lunch  ;  the  care  of 
the  children  during  the  servants'  dinner  ; 
a  drive  or  callers  ;  and  some  dinner  or  even- 
ing engagement  for  her  aunt  and  cousins, 
which  left  Margaret  free,  it  is  true,  but  rather 
wearied  with  the  inanity  of  the  day,  coming 
Oil  depressed  spirits,  and  d^cate  health. 


Edith  piqued  herself  on  her  dinner  parties  ; 
"So  different,"  as  she  said,  "from  the  old 
heavy  dowager  dinners  under  mamma's 
regime;"  and  Mrs.  Shaw  seemed  to  take 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  torpid  pleasure  in 
the  very  different  arrangements  and  circle  of 
acquaintance  which  were  to  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Lennox's  taste,  as  she  did  in  the 
more  formal  and  ponderous  entertainments 
which  she  herself  used  to  give.  Captain 
Lennox  was  always  extremely  kind  and 
brotherly  to  Margaret.  She  was  really 
very  fond  of  him ;  excepting  when  he  was 
anxiously  attentive  to  Edith's  dress  and 
appearance,  with  a  view  to  her  beauty 
inaking  a  sufficient  impression  in  the  world. 
Then  Si  the  latent  Vashti  in  Margaret  was 
roused,  and  she  could  hardly  keep  herself 
from  expressing  her  feehngs. 

Mr.  Henry  Lennox  returned  fi^m  circuit ; 
and  his  frequent  presence  at  his  brother's 
house,  added  a  new  element,  not  disagree- 
able to  Margaret.  He  appeared  colder  and 
more  brilliant  than  formerly;  but  there 
were  strong  intellectual  tastes,  and  much 
and  varied  knowledge,  which  gave  flavour  to 
the  hitherto  rather  insipid  conversation. 
Margaret  saw  glimpses  of  a  slight  contempt 
for  both  his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law^ 
and  for  their  mode  of  life,  which  he  seemed 
to  consider  as  frivolous  and  purposeless. 
He  once  or  twice  ftpoke  to  his  brother  in 
Margaret's  presence,  in  a  pretty  sharp  tone 
of  enquil*y,  as  to  whether  he  meant  entirely  to 
relinquish  his  profession ;  and  on  Captain 
Lennox's  reply  that  he  had  quite  enough  to 
live  upon,  she  had  seen  Mr.  Lennox's  curl  of 
the  lip  as  he  said,  "And  is  that  all  you 
live  for  1 "  But  the  brothers  were  much 
attached  to  each  other,  in  the  way  that  any 
two  persons  are  where  the  one  is  cleverer 
and  always  leads  the  other,  and  this  last  is 
patiently  content  to  be  led.  Mr.  Lennox 
was  pushing  on  in  his  profession  ;  cultivating 
with  profound  purpose  all  those  connections 
that  might  eventually  be  of  service  to  him ; 
keen-sighted,  far-seeing,  intelligent,  sarcastic, 
and  proud.  Margaret  had  had  one  long 
conversation  with  him,  in  Mr.  Bell's  presence, 
about  Frederick's  case ;  and  it  was  then  that 
Mr.  Bell  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  from  Mar- 
garet of  her  brother's  stolen  visit  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  not  even  to  him  did  she  tell  the 
full  details,  which  she  had  never  breathed  to 
any  one.  Excepting  that  once,  she  had  had 
no  settled  conversation  with  Mr.  Lennox. 
She  thought  that  he  rather  avoided  being 
left  alone  with  her;  she  fancied  she  saw 
traces  of  the  feeling  best  described  by  the 
expression  of  "  owing  her  a  grudge."  And  yet 
when  he  had  spoken  unusually  well,  or  with 
remarkable  epigrammatic  point,  she  felt  that 
his  eye  sought  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance first  of  all,  if  but  for  an  instant ;  and 
thatj  in  the  family  intercourse  which  con- 
stantly threw  them  together,  her  opinion  was 
the  one  to  w'  -^  he  listened  with  a  deference 
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th«  more-  eomplete  beoartoR  it  wtm  relnctantly 
paid,  and  eoncealad  as  mudi  aa  poesible. 

With  regard  to  the  dhmerpartlet — EditVs 
friends  contribated  the  b«aut]r,  Captain 
Iieimom*8  the  easy  knowledge^ of  ^sttbieets 
of  the  day  ;  aasd  Mr»  Henry  Lennox,  and  the 
apnnkling^of  rising  men,  whom  he  brought 
ikbout  the  house,  an  privileged  broiheF4n^w, 
contributed  the  wit,  the  cievemesd^  the  keen 
r  and  extensrre  knowledge ;  of  whidi  thej 
Idiew  well  how  to  avul  themselres  when 
occasion  required  without  seeming  pedants, 
or  burdening  the  rapid  flow  of  conv^iNttion. 
These  dinneaa  were  deti^tfiil;  but  even 
here  Marsraoet's  dissatisfaetion  found  her  out. 
Every  taLant,.  every  Idling,  every  acq«ira- 
meat — ^naj,  every  tendency  towards  virtue, 
was  used  up  as  materials  for  fire-worka  One 
day,  after  the  gentlemen  had  come  up  inta 
the  drawing^oom,  Mr.  Lennox  drew  near 
Margaret,  and  addressed  h^  in  almost  the 
first  voluntary  words  he  had  spoken  to  her 
since  she  had  retaarnedto  live  in  Harley  Street. 

^  You  did  not  look  pleased  ai  whatShbrley 
was  saying  at  dinner. 

**  Didn't  1  ?  M7  fiice  must  bo  veiyexpres- 
sLve,**  replied  Mai^ifret. 

^  It  always  was.  It  has  not  lest  the  trick 
of  being  eloouMit." 

''I  (Md  not  Uke,'*  said  Margaret,  hastily, 
**  hia  waj  of  advocating  what  he  knew  to  be 
wrong — BO  glaringly  wrong— even  in  jest." 

"  But  it  was  very  clever.  How  every  word 
told !  Do  you  ren^nber  the  happy-  epithets  ?  ** 

"Yes!" 

**  And  despise  tiiem,  you  would  like  to  add. 
PraVj  don't  scruple,  ^ough  he  is  my  friend." 

*' There  !  that  is  ihe  exact  tone  in  you  that 
— .'*  She  stopped  short  He  listened  for  a 
moment  to  see  if  she  would  finish  her  sen- 
tence ;  but  she  only  reddened,  and  tfhued 
away  ;  bef^e  she  did  so,  she  heard  him  say, 
in  a  v«y  low  clear  voice  : — 

^If  my  tones  or  modes  of  thought  are 
yhat  you  dislike,  will  you  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  tell  me  so,  and  give  me  the  chance 
of  leaminff  to  please  you  1  *' 

Mr.  BbU  did  not  come  up  when  Margaret 
expected  him.  He  mLBsedf  all  the  ^ner- 
parties;  which  £dit^  regretted  continually, 
declaring  she  was  so  worn  out  by  the  heat 
that  she  did  not  tMnk  she  had  strength 
enough  left  in  her  to  give  another.  This, 
she  said,  with  a  little  air  of  apology  to 
Margaret,  as  if  she  would  have  wished  to 
pay  every  attention  to  her  friend ;  and  Mar- 
garet could  hardly  succeed  in  assuring  her 
that  Mr.  BeU  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  consider  himself  neglected  by  any  such 
omission.  "  Only  let  him  come  here  in  a  free 
w«y  whenever  he  likes,  and  you  cannotplease 
him  more.  I  want  him  to  see  you,  Edith ; 
you  know  you  were  iU  all  ^e  time  he  was 
herein  May." 

"And  I  am  in  shocking  looks  now,"  said 
the  beauty,  glancing  at  herself  complacently 
in  the  glass.  ^ 


**  Oh,  it  is  not  at  all  for  your  beauty :  it*8 
because  I  love  you  so  mudi,  you  naughty 
Edith,  that  I  want  him  to  see  you  ! " 

^  And  do  you  really  stiU  think  of  ^ain  in 
this  weather  ?  " 

"It  will  be  cooler  before  September.  Oh, 
yes!  I  think  of  gmng  to  Cai£z  terribly 
mudi^-just  in  that  ab^rbing,  wilful  way 
which  is  sure  to  be  diJsappointed— or  else 
gratified  to  the  letter,  whUe  in  the  spirit  it 
gives  no  pleasure." 

"'But  that's  superstitious,  Fm  sure^  Mar- 
garet" 

**  No  ;  I  don't  thmk  it  is.  Only  it  ought 
to  wurn  mci  and  check  rae  from  forming  such 
passionate  wishes.  It  is  a  sort  of  '  Give  me 
children,  or  I  die  !  *  I'm  afraid  my  cry  is, 
*  Let  me  go  to  Cadiz,  or  else  I  die.* " 

"  My  dear  Margaret  f  You'll  be  persuaded 
to  stay  there ;  and  then  what  shall  I  do  f 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find  somebody  for  yon  ta 
marry  here,  that  I  could  be  sure  of  you !  ^ 

*  I  shall  never  marry.'* 

"Nonsense,  and  double  nonsense  ?  "Why, 
as  Sholto  says,  you're  such  an  attraction  to 
the  house,  that  next  year  he  knows  ever  so 
many  men  who  will  be  glad  to  come." 

Margaret  drew  hersdf  up  haughtily.  **  Do 
you  know,  Edith,  I  sometimes  think  your 
Corfu  Hfe  has  tauAt  you " 

"WelU" 

"  Just  a  shade  or  two  of  coarseness  1 " 

Edith  began  to  sob  so  Wtterly,  and  to 
declare  so  vehemently  that  Mai^^aret  had 
lost  all  love  for  her,  and  no  longer  looked 
upon  her  as  a  friend,  that  Margaret  came  to 
think  she  had  expressed  too  harsh  an  opinion, 
for  the  relief  of  her  own  wounded  prid^  and 
ended  by  being  Edith's  stave  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  ;  while  that  little  lady,  overcome  by 
wounded  feeling,  lay  like  a  victim  on  the  sofif^ 
heaving  oceasioxially  a  profound  sigh. 

Mr.  Bell  did  not  make  his  appearance  even 
on  the  day  to  which  he  had  for  a  second  time 
deferred  his  visit.     The  next  morning  there 
came  a  letter  from  Wallis,  statinff^  that  hoa 
master  had  not  been  foeling  weH  for  some 
time,  which  had  been  the  true  reason  of  hs 
putting  off  his  journey,  and  that  at  the  very 
time  when    he   should   have   set   out   wt 
London,  he  had  been  seized  with  an  apo- 
plectic fit ;  it  was,  indeed,  Wallis  added,  tfav 
opinion  of  the  medic^  men  that  he  could  nat 
survive  the  night ;  and  more  than  probafalsr 
that  by  the  time  Miss  Hale  received  Wa 
letter,  his  poor  master  would  be  no  more^ 
Edith  cried  terribly  at  this  shock,  perhaps 
the  nearest  way  in  whieh  she  had  ever  beeif 
brought  into  contact  with  death.    Here  was 
a  man  who  was  to  have  dined  with  them  t»- 
(fa.y,  lying  dead  or  dying  instead.    Margaret^ 
quiet  tears  fell  unnoticed.     How  fiital  thii 
year  had  been  to  her !     No  sooner  was  she 
fully  aware  of  one  loss,  but  another  came— 
not  to  supersede  her  gnef  for  the  one  before, 
but  to  reopen  wounds  and  feelings  scarcely 
healed.    At  last  ISdith  started  up  vrifk,  *^l 
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SO, 


csoi't  wtdt  tin  to-morrow.  I  will  smk  SholA^ 
to  so  to  Oxford  ;  he  cao  1^  baek  to-  diurar. 
I  do  80  h«te  su^nse  T  '* 

Margaret  wished  for*  long  thnein  nkncv 
tkat  she  might  aoeompany  him  ;  bat  the-  fiiet 
fkbit  mention  of  this  idea  worried  her  aunt 
80  mnch  that  she  nearly  gave  it  up ;  and 
then  the  thought  of  her  fathefr's  friend)  hsr 
own  Mend,  lying-  at  the  point  of  death,  came 
upon  her  with  soch  viridneaa  that  sfaesnr- 

Eriaed  eren  herself  by  asserting  southing  of 
er  right  to  independence  of  actien  ;  and 
almost  before  she  thought  that  they  hndf  eon- 
sented,  she  found  herself  in  fha  railway 
carriage  with  Captain  Lemiox. 

It  was  alwa3r8  a  comfort  to  her  to>  think  that 
she  had  gone;  though  it  was  only  to  hear  that 
he  had  died  in  the  night  She  saw  the  rooms 
that  he  bad  occupi^  and  associated  them 
ever  after  most  fondly  in  her  memory  with* 
the  idea  of  her  father  and  hi»  one  cherished 
and  Mthful  friend.  They  had  promised 
Edith  before  starting,  that  if  all  had  ended, 
as  they  feared,  they  would  return  to  dinner ; 
so  that  long  lingering  look  around  the  room 
in  which  her  fiither  had  died,  had  to  be  inter- 
ropted,  and  a  quiet  farewelf  taken  of  the 
kind  old  &ce  that  had  so  often  come  out 
with  pleasant  words,  and  merry  quips  aad 
cranks.     Captain  Lennox  fell  asleenon  their 

i'oumey  home,  and  Margaret  could  cr^  art 
eisure ;  tiU  at  the  sound  of  cheerful  voices, 
men^  little  Sholto's  glee,  and  at  the  s^ht  of 
weU-ii^ted  rooms,  and  Edith  pretty  even  in 
her  pi&nesB  and  her  eager,  sorrowfiil  interest, 
Margaret  roused  herself  from  her  heavy 
trance  of  almost  superstitious  hopelessness 
and  began  to  feel  that  even  around  her,  joy 
and  gl^lneas  might  gather.  She  had  Edith  s 
place  ofn  the  sofa ;  Sholto  was  taught  to 
carry  aunt  Margaret's  cap  of  tea  very  eare- 
liilly  to  her ;  and  by  the  tine  she  went  up  to 
*ress,  she  could  thamk  €rod  for  having  spared 
)r  dear  old  friend  a  long  or  a  painftS  illness. 


THE  FATE  OF  A  TOAST! 

tto  one  would  speak  nowadays  of  a  great 
inker    as  a  knight  of  the  toaat^  or  of  a 
^brated     beauty    as    a    reigning    toast, 
tt    in    the    days    of    Qveen    Jium^   no 
iter  description  coxdd  be  given  of  a  beaUj 
a  more  complimentary  name  to  the  love- 
it  belle.    "  Go  where  you  will,"  says  surly 
in  Dennis^  describing  London  in  seventeen 
idred  and  four, — ^  among  wits  and  cour- 
tiers, among  men  of  sense  or  Moddieads, 
the  conversation  roUs  most  upon  two  points 
—news  and  toasting^"     Lonooners  are  still 
iager  for  news ;  but  no  one  would  now  ask 
or  the  name  of  the  reigning  toast  at  Al- 
oiack's   or  Saint   James's.    I^dy  Gertrude 
Chamley  may  be  the  admired  beantyat  court 
and   opera  —  but  nobody  toasts  her.      No 
Vanessa  would  now  describe  a  Stella : 
She^s  fiur  and  clflso,  and  that'*  the  aoaty 
But  wli7  proclaim  h«r  fov  a  toat? 


nor  would  any  mitlema&b&8»  insane  as  to 
burtt  hi9  wig^  (if  he  wore  one)  when  pvoposoig 
the  heaU^  of  the  loveliest  woman  in  London. 
Who-the*  fixst^  toast  was  no  one  has  told  us* 
She  was  pvobabiiy  a  Bath  ladfy,  if  the  story  in 
the  Tatler  of  the  ongin  of  i£»  nanie  is  to  be 
relied  on.  About  this  grave  doubts  exist  with 
the  graviBt  autiqvaadea  Pepe  reeozda  that 
Stanton  Haveourt  was  akomn  where  stood 
the  tviple  rows  of  batts  ef  sack,  and  wh«re 
wep»  raaged  ''the  bottles  of  tent  for  toasts  in 
a  noraing."  Wydievley  elaimed  the  investion 
for  a  mere  mortal : 

Whaterver  gifts  tb«  godv  may  boaat^ 
Thej  found'out  wine  and  meft  the  toast. 
But  who  has  found  out  the  history  of  Miss 
Maria  Jane  Oblcott,  whose  death  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty-five  is  recorded  in  the 
Gentleman*s  Magazine  of  that  year,  and  her- 
self described  as  '^  a  oreat  beauty  and  the 
toast  of  the  beau  monde  in  Soho  f  ** 
The  great  toasters  were  the  Whigs  com- 

Eosing  the  celebrated  Kit-Kat  Club.     They 
ad  toasting  g^sses,  with  suitable  inscriptions. 
Some  glistened  with  verses  by  poets  of  repu- 
tatfoD.    Thus,  the  glass  ft-om  wnich  the  first 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans  was  toasted,  displayed 
the  fbllowiDg  couplets  by  the  Eiurl  of  Halifax : 
The  line  of  Vere,  ao  long  renowned  m  arma^ 
Concludes  with  lostre  in  St  Alhans  channs  ; 
Her  oonq^uering  eyes  have  made  their  race  complete, 
Thej  rose  in  Yaloor  and  in  Beautj  let. 
The  Duchess  of  Bichmond'a  ^asa  bore  this 
inscription  from  the  same  pen  : 
Of  two  hit  Biehmoads  difibtent  agea-  boast^ 
Theirs  was  the  fint^  and  oon  the  brightest  toast  ; 
Thf  adorera*  offsrings  provo  whD*8  most  dhdne, 
Thej  sacrificed  hi  water,  we  in  wine. 
Lady  Wharton^s  toastrgUns  bore  a  stanza  hj 
Sir  Samuel  €rarikt 

Whoa  Jore  to  Ida  did  the  gods  inoritev 
And  in  immortal  toasting  pass'd  the  night. 
With  mow  than  nectar  he  the  banquet  blesa'd, 
For  Wharton  was  the  Venus  of  the  feast 


Am  the  rules  of  the  Kit-Kat  tlub  have  not 
oome  down  to  us,  we  have  nomeans  ofdeserib- 
ingwbat  the  benonzswers  thaiaoeompanied  a 
toast.  We  may,  hawever,  infer  that  a  mad 
practice^  which  prevaikd  till  late  in  the  last 
century,  was  observed  in  it  It  was  the  cus- 
tom with  every  toa^  of  importanoe, ''to^eat  the 
wing-glasn."  This  was  done  by  biting  a  pieee 
ont^  grinding  it  with  the  teeth,  and  actu- 
ally swallowing  the  £ragnentB»  The  ei^py- 
meat  lay,  in  seeing  an  aspirant  to  distintfbion 
cut  his  mouth  in  the  insane  undertaking.  Tha 
feat  was  actually  performed  by  Mortimer,  the 
painter,  who  is  said  never  to  have  reoovered. 
irom  the  consequences.. 

One  ef  the  celebrated  toasts  cf  tha  Kit-Kat 
Club  was  Miss  Ann  Long,  whose  sad  fate 
has  gcv*en  occsmoo  to  this  article.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Sir  Jaases  Long,  of  Dit^coty  in 
Wiltshire;  was  a  great  b&u^,  and  had 
a  small  independence*  She  led  a  thought- 
leas  life,  bat  xetamed  heE  virtue  amid  many 
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trials.  She  was  known  to  Dean  Swift ;  cor- 
responded with  him;  and,  the  letter  which 
Swift  wrote  upon  her  death  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  passages  in  all  his  works.  They  quar- 
relled, it  appears — ^not  seriously,  however — 
and  Swift  on  the  renewal  of  their  acquaintance, 
made  a  formal  treaty  between  them.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  Mrs.  V  anhomrigh,  the  mother  of 
Vanessa,  and  its  preservation  is  due  to  the  in- 
dustry of  Carll,  who  printed  it  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighteen  in  a  scandalous  and, 
happily,  rare  volume  of  miscellanies.  In  this 
treaty,  her  claim  is  admitted  to  certain  pri- 
vileges and  exceptions  as  ^'a  lady  of  the 
toast,*'  and  to  living  herself  the  reputation  of 
bemg  one  of  the  Dean's  acquaintances. 

T^alen  this  treaty  was  made,  Miss  Xong 
lived  in  Albemarle  Street  She  was  soon  how- 
ever to  break  up  house,  and  fly  for  debt  from 
London  to  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  **  £aili£&  were 
in  her  house,"  writes  Swift  to  Stella  ;  **  and 
she  retired  to  private  lodgings ;  thence  to  the 
country,  nobody  knows  where :  her  friends 
leave  letters  at  some  inn,  and  they  are  carried 
to  her;  and  she  writes  answers  without 
dating  them  from  any  place.  I  swear  it  grieves 
me  to  the  soul."  The  letter  has  not  been  pre- 
served, but  Swift  heard  from  her  in  reply 
"  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  poor  Mrs.  Long," 
he  writes  to  Stella,  '^  giving  me  an  account  of 
her  life;  obscure  in  a  remote  country  town, 
and  how  easy  she  is  under  it.  Poor  creature ! " 
A  second  letter,  he  says,  has  quite  turned  his 
stomach  against  her ;  **  no  less  than  two  nasty 
jests  in  it.  with  dashes  to  suppose  them.  She  is 
corrupted  in  that  country  town  with  vile  con- 
versation." Sir  Walter  Scott  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  letter  is  in  print.  It  has 
luckily  not  been  preserved.  But  her  last 
letter  to  Swift,  with  Swift's  endorsement — 
''Poor  Mrs.  Long's  last  letter,  written  five 
weeks  before  she  died," — ^was  found  among 
the  Dean's  papers.  She  was  then  (November, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eleven)  living  near 
Saint  Nicholas's  church  at  Lynn  as  Mrs. 
Smyth.  ''I  pretend  to  no  more,"  she  says, 
''than  beinff  of  George  Sm3rth's  &mily,  of 
Nitly,  but  do  not  talk  much  for  fear  of  be- 
traying myself.  At  first  they  thought  I 
came  mther  to  make  my  fortune  by  catching 
up  some  of  their  young  fellows  ;  but  having 
avoided  that  sort  of  company,  I  am  still  a 
riddle  they  know  not  what  to  make  o£ . .  I  am 
^own  a  good  housewife ;  I  can  pot  and  pickle, 
sir,  and  can  handle  a  needle  very  prettdy." 

The  Lad^  of  the  Toast  and  Treaty  was  not 
long  for  this  world.  "  Poor  Mrs.  Long,"  Swift 
writes  to  Stella,  "  died  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  on 
Saturday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning.  She 
was  sick  but  four  hours.  We  suppose  it  was 
the  asthma,  which  she  was  subject  to  as  well 
as  the  dropsy.  I  never  was  more  afflicted  at 
any  death.  In  her  last  letter  she  told  me  she 
hoped  to  be  easy  by  Christmas;  and  she 
kept  her  word,  aHhough  she  meant  it  other- 
wise. She  had  all  sorts  of  amiable  qualities, 
and  no  ill  ones  but  the  indiscretion  of  too 


much  neglecting  her  own  afiairs.  She  had 
two  thousand  pounds  left  her  by  an  old 
grandmother,  with  which  she  intended  to 
pay  her  debts,  and  live  on  an  annuity  she 
had  of  a  hundred  a  year,  and  Newbury 
House,  which  would  be  about  sixty  poun£ 
more.  That  odious  grandmother  lived  so 
long,  forced  her  to  retire, — ^for  the  two  thou- 
sand pounds  was  settled  on  her  after  the  old 
woman's  death  ;  yet  her  brute  of  a  brother^ 
^r  James  Long,  would  not  advance  it  for 
her,  else  she  might  have  paid  her  debts  and 
continued  here  and  lived  stilL  I  believe 
melancholy  helped  her  on  to  her  grave.  I 
have  ordered  a  paragraph  to  be  put  in  the 
Post-Boy,  giving  an  account  of  ner  death, 
and  making  honourable  mention  of  her,  which 
is  all  I  can  do  to  serve  her  memory.  One 
reason  was  spite  ;  for  her  brother  would  fain 
have  her  death  a  secret,  to  save  the  charge  of 
bringing  her  up  here  to  bury  her,  or  going 
into  mourning.  Pardon  all  this  for  the  ssuce  of 
a  poor  creature  I  had  so  much  friendship  for." 
We  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  paragraph  ia 
the  Post-Boy ;  but  there  are  other  and  finer 
proofs  of  the  afiectionate  interest  which  Swift 
took  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  once  cele- 
brated Toast.  He  wrote  a  manly  and  touch- 
ing letter  to  Lynn  about  her';  gave  full  praise 
to  her  many  excellencies,  and  requested  that 
she  might  be  buried  in  some  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  a  wall,  where  a 
plain  marble  stone  could  be  fixed  "  as  a  poor 
monument  for  one  who  deserved  so  well,  and 
which,  if  Qod  sends  me  life,  I  hope  one  dar 
to  place  there,  if  no  other  of  her  uiends  will 
think  fit  to  do  it."  Her  name  survives 
through  Swift ;  not  by  the  verses  which  the 
Marqius  of  Wharton  inscribed  ro'und  one 
of  the  toasting-glasses  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club ;— 

Fill  Uie  glus ;  let  the  hautboyi  sound. 

Whilst  bright  Longy's  health  goes  round : 

With  eternal  beauty  blest. 

Ever  blooming,  still  the  best  ; 

Drink  your  glass,  and  think  the  rest 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
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ROBERTSON,  ARTIST  IN  GHOSTS. 

MoNsiEUB  Robertson  is  not  one  of  those 
mermen  in  nomenclature  whose  proper  name 
miites  one  kind  of  head  to  another  kind  of 
body.  He  does  indeed  (or  did  in  his  prac- 
tising days)  belong  to  the  upper  class  of  the 
profession  which  includes  more  of  such  odd 
nsh  than  any  other,  —  Professors,  Herrs, 
Mynheers,  Senors,  Signors,  and  Monsieurs 
Wilkinsch,  Van  der  Smit,  Jonez,  Pattereono, 
and  De  Wiggins :  but  his  name  of  Robertson 
is  not  an  English  name  ;  his  title  of  Monsieur 
was  fsdrly  come  by.  He  was  bom  at  li^e, 
ninety-one  years  ago.  His  father  was  a  M. 
Robert ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  Flemish 
custom  and  language,  while  the  father  lived 
as  senior,  the  son  wrote  himself  junior,  and 
did  that  by  adding  to  his  name  the  word 
^son,*'  which  is  spelt  in  Flemish  as  in  English. 
Before  the  father  died,  the  son  was  famous  as 
a  prince  of  conjurors,  and  he  retained,  there- 
fore, to  the  last  the  name  that  was  associated 
with  the  triumph  of  his  charms. 

He  was  a  charmer  who  charmed  wisely, — 
who  was  a  bom  conjurer,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
gifted  with  a  predominant  taste  for  experi- 
ments in  uatum  science, — and  he  was  useful 
man  enough  in  an  age  of  superstition  to 
get  up  fashionable  entertainments  at  which 
spectres  were  to  appear  and  horrify  the 
public,  without  tradmg  on  thepublic  igno- 
rance by  any  false  pretence.  When  he  was 
an  old  man,  four  aiid  twenty  years  a^o,  he 
wrote  the  history  of  his  life,  explained  the 
philosophy  of  all  his  hocus-pocus,  and  made 
tip  the  complement  of  pages  in  his  two 
volumes  of  recollections,  with  many  anec- 
dotes derived  from  his  experience  in  many 
countries.  It  is  the  story  of  an  honourable 
and  well-educated  showman,  which  offers 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  autobiography  of 
a  showman  of  another  stamp,  just  now  oefore 
the  public,  and  supposed  —  inconceivably 
despicable  as  it  is— to  oe  so  well  adapted  to 
the  puMic  taste,  that  the  rieht  of  publishing 
it  is  said  (we  know  not  with  what  truth)  to 
have  been  sold  by  auction  for  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  As  for  Monsieur  Robertson,  who 
'waa  a  gentleman,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
lost  money  by  publishing  in  Paris,  on  his 
own  account,  the  Memoirs  Recreative,  Scien- 
tifio,  and  Aneodotieal, — ^upon  which  we  draw 


for  all  that  is  contained  in  the  succeeding 
bit  of  gossip. 

Monsieur  Robert,  sire  of  Monsieur  Robert- 
son, was  a  rich  merchant.  A  taste  for 
sedentary  life  was  forced  upon  the  son,  when 
but  a  boy  of  seven,  by  a  fall  upon  the  ice 
which  caused  the  breaking  of  his  leg.  Many 
years  afterwards,  he  was  tripped  up  by  a 
couple  of  dogs,  and  suffered  dislocation  of  the 
thigh.  ''I  have  made  fifty -nine  balloon 
ascents,"  he  says,  ''and  otherwise  often  risked, 
my  life ;  who  could  have  foreseen  that  these 
would  be  the  sort  of  accidents  attending  such 
a  life  as  mine."  As  a  boy.  Monsieur  I&bert- 
son  acquired  from  a  priest  much  taste  for  the 
study  of  optics.  Then  he  was  sent,  like  other 
young  people  of  his  class,  to  follow  a  course 
of  philosophy  in  Louvain,  and  after  that, 
returning  to  Lidge,  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  a  M.  Yillette,  optical  instru- 
ment maker,  whose  father  had  constructed  a 
famous  concave  mirror  of  xmusual  size  and 
power. 

M.  Villette  used  often  to  talk  about  his 
father's  mirror,  which  was  described  fully  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans  for  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine.  He  made  four  of 
the  kind.  The  first  was  bought  for  presenta- 
ti<m  to  the  King  of  Per^ ;  the  second  was 
sold  to  the  Rang  x>f  Denmark  ;  the  thii*d  was 
presented  to  the  King  of  France ;  and  the 
fourth  was  that  whicn  brought  its  maker 
into  trouble.  These  mirrors,  of  which  the 
last  was  forty-three  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
centrated the  sun's  rays  into  so  powerful  a 
focus  that  they  vitrified  bricks  and  flints, 
consumed  instantly  tiie  ffreenest  wood,  and 
melted  iron.  *  They  had  ^so,  of  course,  their ' 
optical  effects.  The  figure  reflected  fh)m  any 
concave  mirror  apparently  stands  out  fh>m 
its  Btnrfaee,  just  as  the  figure  reflected  from  a 
convex  mirror  seems  to  be  contained  within 
it.  Wheii  one  of  these  instruments  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  France — ^Louis  Qaatorze 
—  his  majesty  was  reauested  to  dr&w  his 
sword  and  thrust  towaros  the  burnished  sur- 
face. He  did  so  ;  and  because,  at  the  same 
instant,  his  image  appeared  to  leap  forward 
and  direct  a  thrust  at  his  own  fitce,  the  great 
monarch  recoiled  in  alarm,  and  was  so  much 
ashamed  of  himself  directlv  afterwards  that 
he  would  see  no  more  of  the  mirror  for  that 
day. 

•      i 
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Now,  it  Imppened  tbAt  ▼bile  t)be  \$A  of 
M.  Villette's  mirrors  was  in  his  house  at 
Lidge,  the  autumn  set  in  very  rainy,  and 
there  was  great  difficvlty  about  getting  in 
the  harvest  so  that  bread  — the  supply  of 
which,  in  tne  good  old  improvident  tim«6, 
always  became  scanty  as  the  season  for  a 
new  harvest  drew  near — ^bread  became  very 
dear.  The  populace  was  soon  convinced  that 
M.  Yillette*s  mirror  eauifid  Uie  rain  whi<^ 
spoilt  the  harvest.  It  was  said  in  M. Villette's 
fiunily  that  certain  Jesuits  suggested  this 
idea.  At  any  rate,  there  soon  were  riots  on 
the  subject,  and  M.  Villette's  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  angry  mob,  determined  vpon 
<;heap  bread  and  no  optics.  They  proposed 
lowering  the  price  of  oom  by  breaking  up 
the  handiwork  of  the  optician.  A  sensible 
prelate  governed  Lidge,  who  pv»t  down  the 
rioters  by  force  of  arms,  and  afterwards,  m 
neither  the  rain,  nor  the  superstition  m  to 
the  cause  of  it,  showed  Mgns  of  abatement, 
issued  this  proclamation  ;^* 

««i«Mfh  Olenent,  \j  the  gi*ce  of  OtA  Archbiahop 
of  CblofD0,  PrioM-Elaetor  of  the  helj  RonMn  Empire, 
Anh-Chaaoelbr  liar  Italy  ud  Legmto  of  tfao  Holy 
ApwtoUo  Cbtir,  Bitbop  m4  PiiaaD  of  L%«,of  Rati** 
boB,  and  pf  Hilde«h«in,  A4gniiii>frator  of  Q«rgt«MM« ; 
Duko  of  the  two  3avm*»  9f  ^  Uppor  PaMotto* 
Wipatpbalia,  Enguiea  and  BouiUos,  Count  P^Utipo  of 
tbo  Hbiiie,  L«iidgrave  of  Leu«hteDbergi  M«r^aiA  of 
FaQchimont,  Count  of  Looa^  Horne,  8cq. 

"To  all  who  Bee  th^se  preapnta,  grqetiog. 

**  A  most  humble  remonatntoce  haying  been  ma4e  to 
fis  whereupon  yrt  learn  that  a  rumour  has  ^read  over 
our  town  of  Li^ge  and  its  environa,  to  the  effect  that 
Nidkolaa  Francois  Villette,  reaident  for  the  laat  fifteen 
or  eighteen  years  in  our  said  town,  baa  attracted  by  hia 
bwwing  mirror  the  raina  with  wbioh  aot  only  tbeae 
laada,  but  the  landa  of  our  aunoiinding  MiglibourB,  are 
chtaibed  for  tbaar  iviquititi,  we  eanaidw  ouraeWea 
oUige4  hj  tbo  care  we  «b4»D]d  ]niw  of  «iir  fledc  te 
declare,  aa  hereby  we  declare,  th#t  M>U  >a  an  emar  town 
bv  ignorant  or  evil-diapoaed  people,  or  even  ^  tba  apirk 
of  evU,  which  by  diverting  in  tbia  wi«Q  our  pmple  ftt>m 
the  idea  and  the  ^auruice  that  it  U  for  it»  B»na  that 
it  is  chastened,  causes  it  to  attribute  tQ  a  mirror  tb»t 
which  comes  from  God. 

^  We  declare,  therefbre,  that  this  mirror  produces, 
and  citB  produce,  only  effects  purely  natural  and  very 
curiona,  and  that  to  believe  that  it  can  attract  or  beget 
the  laina,  aa4  so  to  attribute  to  it  the  power  of  openiog 
or  ahutliog  heaven,  wbick  ean  belong  only  te  Ood, 
wenU  bo  a  v^ry  MMnwtblft  aoperatitioii.  And  we 
cwnamod  tho  ouratee  and  tb«  pviW^heit  ia  all  putt  of 
our  diecea^  into  wbioh  auoji  m  eirof  may  ha^e  aropt, 
that  tbey  uie  what  power  liea  in  them  for  ita  removal. 

''Given  in  ear  consistpry  of  lAkg^  under  the  aigaar 
ture  of  the  a4ministrator  of  our  Vicariat-General  in 
spirihi^ibus,  and  under  our  a<x:ust<tfned  seal,  tbia 
twenty-second  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  «nd 
thirteen. 

^  Btahop  of  Thermopyltt,  Administrator  of 
flia  Vicariat-General  ef  Li^. 

J.  F.  OHoaivrs,  pre  P.  Relho.** 

Ignorant  as  we  are,  we  surelv  have  im- 
proved a  little  on  the  good  old  times !  Yet 
we  have  no  great  reason  for  boasting.  Toolish 


thought  80  it  was  to  take  a  mirror  for  the 
source  of  some  of  nature*8  grandest  opera- 
tions, it  is  a  ^ood  deal  more  foolish  to  take 
nature  for  a  mirror,  and  some  are  to  be  found 
eyen  in  thase  days  who 

Do  yet  prize 
Thia  aoul,  and  the  transcendent  univene. 
No  mere  tbim  aa  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  aelf-love  her  own  intelligence. 

Let  US  go  back  to  Monsieur  Robertson. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  his  youthful  taste 
for  experiments  in  science  was  the  setting 
up  of  an  eleetrieal  maehina.  With  this  ha 
produced  well-known  effects^  that  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  little  notoriety  in  his  town ; 
for  even  the  first  magistrates'— two  burgo- 
masters in  their  robes — condescended  to  come 
and  be  witnesses  of  his  performance.  The 
young  man,  who  also  bred  insects,  and  among 
others  silkworm^  in  his  chamber,  kept  an 
exact  record  of  their  metamorphose ;  and 
ignorant  of  scientific  names  or  any  other 
facts  than  those  he  noticed,  called  hia 
animals  by  names  of  his  owo-^the  carrot 
butterfly,  the  potato  butterfly,  tho  poplar 
beetle,  9o»  Ho  had  decided  talent  as  a 
painter,  and  made  drawings  of  hia  iasecta  in. 
each  stage  of  life.  When,  shortly  afterwards,  ho 
went  \o  Paris  he  took  with  him  these  drawings, 
for,  in  his  ignorance,  he  believed  that  they 
recorded  observations  which  would  probat>]y 
be  new  to  naturalista  in  the  capitaL  Q£ 
course  he  was  soo»  aroused  out  of  ti^i^ 
dream. 

It  was  by  painting  that  M,  Bobertaon  jmcd- 
posed  to  get  a  living.  His  Other's  fortune 
had  been  compromised  by  a  too  onerous  coal- 
mining speculation  ;  he  himself  had  receiv^ 
from  the  school  of  painting  in  his  native  town 
a  gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  of  Apollo 
killing  the  Python.  This  had  been  delivered 
to  him  in  the  j^esence  of  his  fellow-towns* 
men  by  the  Prince  of  Welbruct  His  ambi^ 
tion,  therefore,  was  to  flourish  as  a  painter. 
His  parents  had  other  views.  Ajnong  th^ 
familv  possessions  was  the  presentation  to  a 
benefice  ;  and  they  held  that  for  the  seourity 
of  his  future  it  was  most  convei^ent  that  h9 
should  become  a  priest.  H^e.  youth  aUdod 
by  his  own  opinions.  There  was  a  famovia 
teacher  of  physics  in  the  College  of  IVaiteo^ 
named  Monsieur  Brisson,  and  a  certain 
Monsieur  Charles  was  at  that  time  illastrioos 
among  Parisians  for  his  lectures  upoa  natural 
science,  embellished  by  experiments  of  tho 
most  striking  kind.  M.  Villette  the  younger 
therefore  aovised  M.  Bobertaon  to  go  to 
Paris,  where  he  could  maintain  hima^  by 
painting  while  he  amused  himaelf  by  pro- 
secuting scientific  studies,  fiohertaon  adopted 
the  idea  and  set  out^  provided  by  his  friend 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mcmaieajr 
Pasoal-TasqulBy  harpaichord  maker  to  ibm 
king. 

Diseases  of  the  longs  wera  at  that  t)m« 
yery  co];nin<»i^  in  Idi^gQf  and   tbero  waa  m 
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doctor  there^  I>r.  Dcmeatre,  who  used  to 
prescribe  in  all  such  cases  inhalation  of  the 
Tapour  of  brimstone,  \}j  which  means  he 
kiDed  A  great  number  of  patients.  Toung 
Robertson  was  frightfully  thin  ;  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  would  not  survive  hiB  twen^- 
nfth  year ;  his  thinness  being  ascribed  by  the 
facnlty  to  his  electrical  machine-*-to  the 
''electrical  atmosphere '*  in  which  he  lived. 
Stirring  abroad  and  horse-exercise  were 
oiged  on  him  as  remedies  and  therefore 
when  he  set  out  alone  for  Paris  it  was  on 
horseback  that  he  made  the  journey. 

Among  the  various  things  noted  by  M. 
Robertson  upon  the  way,  we  shall  observe 
only  the  device  of  a  village  conjuror  inha- 
biting a  boggy  district  not  very  far  from 
Notre  Dame  de  Liesse.  He  woiud  cause,  he 
said,  the  spirit  of  any  dead  person  to  appear 
at  night  out  in  the  open  country.  Whoever 
desii^  to  call  a  fdend  back  from  the  spirit 
world  had  only  to  meet  the  comuror  at  i^ught 
apon  the  moor  with  staff  and  lantern.  The 
staff  was  to  be  stuck  into  the  ground  and 
tiiie  lantern  set  down  beside  it :  while  he  who 
wou]^  see  the  ghost  knelt  with  his  back  to 
them  and  sidd  a  paternoster.  Then  he  turned 
round,  took  up  his  staff  a^ain,  and  out  of  the 
hole  which  it  had  made  m  Uie  ground  the 
spirit  arose,  clothed  in  fire — that  is  to  say,  a 
little  stream  of  inflammable  gas  rose,  whidi 
was  instantly  ignited  by  the  lantern. 

Sudi  a  conjuror  upon  a  large  scale,  but 
without  the  fraud,  was  Monsieur  Robertson 
to  be.  That  was  the  fate  to  which  he  rode 
in  Paris. 

The  Paris  that  he  entered  differed  largely 
from  the  Paris  of  to-day.  The  bustle  and 
nimble  4>f  a  great  town  is  indeed  always 
much  the  same  ;  bat  the  Paris  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  was  inhabited  by  a 
white4ieaded  race  of  people.  He  had  seen 
in  a  long  life,  said  M.  Robertson,  no  change 
mo  striking  as  that  made  in  the  aspect  of  the 
strvots  of  Paris  by  tibe  abolition  of  hair- 
powder,  the  conversioQ  of  white  into  black, 
as  regards  one  of  the  main  features  of  town 
iKenery,  the  heads  of  the  people.  M.  Robertson 
saw  many  changes,  too.  He  saw  the  luxuries 
enjoyed  at  LucieniM  by  the  Countess  Dubarry. 
He  saw  trains  of  domestics  carrying  ridi 
viands  on  gold  and  silvor  plate  to  her  garden 
pavifion,  wken  he  was  one  day  permitted  to 
walk  among  the  flowers.  Time  passed,  and 
he  saw  a  screaming,  despairing  woman 
dragged  upon  a  car  through  the  Rue  St. 
Hon(n*6,  unpitied  by  the  crowd,  her  agony 
mocked  by  epithets  that  are  cast  only  at 
the  basest  of  her  sex.  That  was  Madame 
Dubarry,  passing  to  the  scaffDld. 

The  act  of  history  to  which  such  scenes 
belonged  had  not  commenced  when  Monsieur 
Robertson  arrived  in  Paris.  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth was  in  the  full  glitter  of  his  royal  state, 
and  M.  Pascal-Tasquin  was  the  maker  of  his 
harpsichords.  M.  Pascal  was  a  shrewd  and 
kindly  gentleman,  devoted  to  his  own  ait, 


who  received  the  young  adventurer,  at  M. 
Villette's  recommendation,  with  much  cor- 
diality. He  illustrated  all  subjects  with 
figures  drawn  from  his  own  trade.  Life,  he 
would  say,  is  a  harpaidiord  on  which  you 
must  take  care  to  plav  in  tune,  and 
mind  where  you  put  your  finger.  There  are 
some  people  who  run  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  fortune  and  are  none  the  happier ; 
others  find  contentment  at  the  second  octave. 
One  should  not  take  alarm  at  a  fiilse  note,  if 
one  has  any  ear ;  with  courage,  tact,  and  a 
little  talent,  ai^ything  may  be  got  into  the 
right  tune.  Keep  out  of  bad  oompaigr — it 
breaks  into  the  harmouy  of  good  intentions, 
between  scamps  and  honest  people  unisons 
are  auite  out  of  the  question.  This  good  old 
gentleman  promised  to  watch  over  the 
stranffer*s  interests^  and  undertook  that  there 
shoula  be  no  discord  between  promise  and 
performance. 

Neither  was  there  any.  While  awaiting 
other  means  of  earning  a  subsistence,  Robert- 
son painted  cameos  for  a  fat,  bachelor  trades- 
man of  the  Palais-Royal,  Monuear  Oabasson, 
and  was  glorified  by  seeing  one  of  his  designs 
bordered  with  diamonds,  and  mounted  on  a 
costly  box.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Mon- 
sieur Brisson,  but  as  he  eould  not  afford  to 
pay  four  louis  fi>r  the  course,  he  postponed  the 
happiness  of  attending  also  at  the  lectures 
and  experimentsof  Monsieur  Charles.  During 
these  days  good  M.  Pascal  was  suggesting 
various  plans  on  young  Robertson's^ehalf 
and  if  they  proved  impracticable,  comforted 
him  with,  '^  1m  ever  mind,  if  we  oan^t  do  it  in 
sol,  we  shall  dp  it  in  ut,"  and  at  last  sent  for 
him  to  tell  him  that  his  affairs  were  at  last 
put  into  perfect  tune,  he  had  only  to  sit  down 
and  play  away.  He  had  in  fiict  obtained  for 
him  the  very  eligible  post  of  tutor  to  the  son 
of  that  Monsieur  Bdn^zedi,  who  afterwards 
was  minister  of  the  interior  under  the  Direo- 
tory,  and  who  died  in  the  expedition  to  Saint 
Domingo,  under  General  Leclera  M  B6n6- 
aech  had  married  the  Baronesa  de  Boyle,,  who 
brought  with  her  a  property  worth,  it  was 
said,  two  hundred  thousand  francs — ^between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A 
brother  of  M.  B6n6zeoh,  skilled  in  mathema- 
tics, taught  much  of  that  scienoe  to  the  new 
tutor,  whov  havinff  been  duly  installed  witli 
his  patrons,  had  the  most  courteous  and 
friexidly  treatment^  elegant  lodgings,  the  use 
of  a  carriage  whenever  he  desi^  il^  the  en- 
joyment of  a  table  delicately  served — at  which 
Mirabeau  was  a  frequent  guest — and  eighteen 
hundred  francs — seventy-five  pounds  a  vear, 
as  sdburv.  At  this  house,  Monsieur  Robert- 
son made  the  aoquaintanoe  of  Monsieur  de 
&ravebcsu^  the  author  of  a  book  of  Turkish 
and  Persian  Travel,  and  by  that  gentleman 
he  was  introdooed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  when 
he  was  quitting  the  B^^eohs,  to  ^dame 
Chevalier,  whose  husband,  the  last  French 
Governor  in  India,  had  amassed  a  fortune  so 
coiosBal,  as  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  his 
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family  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  after  the 
loss  of  twenty  ships,  and  property  worth  seve- 
nd  millions  of  francs  taken  from  him  by  the 
English.  It  was  in  the  house  of  Madame 
Chevalier,  charged  with  the  education  of  her 
son,  that  Monsieur  Robertson  lived  during 
the  first  wild  days  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  fee  of  four  louis  for  attendance  at  the 
lectures  of  Motisieur  Charles,  had  of  course 
been  compassed.  The  fame  of  Monsieur 
Charles,  because  he  wrote  nothing,  and  per- 
haps was  not  remarkable  for  originality, 
scarcely  survives  in  the  world,  but  he  was 
famous  in  his  day.  He  startled  the  public 
by  the  scale  on  which  he  performed  the  ex- 
periments connected  with  his  lectures.  If  he 
lectured  on  the  microscope  he  displaved  ex- 
travagant enlarffements,  if  his  subject  was 
electricity  he  fuminated  death  upon  some 
animal  It  was  Monsieur  Charles  who  first 
introduced  the  use  of  hydrogen  gas  for  the 
inflation  of  balloons  and  superseded  the  Mont- 
golfiers,  of  which  the  dilatation  was  contrived 
by  fire.  M.  Charles,  however,  was  content 
to  make  in  his  own  person  but  one  balloon 
ascent,  and  wondered  much  at  the  temerity  of 
aeronauts. 

The  adventures  of  Monsieur  Robertson 
and  the  Chevalier  &mily  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  are  recounted  in  his  book^  and  some 
of  them  would  be  worth  telling  if  we  could 
afford  theih  space.  But  it  is  another  reign  of 
terror  with  which  Robertson^s  life  haa  most 
connection — ^the  terror  of  the  ignorant  at 
shadows  and  hobgoblins.  We  must  hurry  on 
to  that  After  six  or  seven  years  spent  in 
Paris,  when  he  had  completed  the  education 
ofM.  Chevalier's  son,  and  also  increased  largely 
his  own  knowledge  of  physics,  the  old  state 
of  health  by  which  he  had  been  vexed  at 
Lidge  returned,  and  Robertson  was  advised  to 
try  Spt^  waters,  and  residence  for  some  months 
in  his  native  air.  He  therefore  spent  a  month 
at  Spa  and  then  returned  to  Li^e,  no  longer 
an  independent  capital,  as  it  was  when  he  had 
left  it,  out  transformed  into  the  character  of 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Ourthe. 

He  had  then  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
an  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  mirror  with 
which  Archimedes  when  at  Syracuse  had 
burnt  the  ships  of  the  besiegers.  This  he 
thought  could  be  done  by  concentrating  upon 
one  point  the  focuses  of  a  great  number  of 
mirrors.  Father  Eirker  had  suggested  this 
idea,  and  twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  that 
is  to  say  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  Bnffon  had  based  some  experiments 
upon  it,  which  were  made  in  the  month  of 
April  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  too,  Buffon  had  publicly 
burnt  a  combustible  on  one  side  of  the  Seine, 
by  his  system  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
reflectors,  arranged  on  the  other  bank.  Each 
of  the  reflectors  used  by  Buffon  was  held 
by  a  soldier,  and  the  hundred  and  sixty- 
eifi^ht  soldiers,  manoeuvred  among  them- 
selves   to   procure  a   common  focus.     Hie 


amlntion  of  Monsieur  Robertson  waa  to.  r** 
duce  a  machine  fitted  with  reflectors,  captrv 
of  prompt  and  simultaneous  mechanical  Q 
justmen^  so  that  the  sun's  rays  might  be  ^x^a 
against  the  enemy — into  a  powder  magazine, 
or  upon  the  cordage  of  a  ship,  with  perfect 
ease.  Such  an  invention  M.  Robertson  be- 
lieved during  his  visit  to  Lidge,  that  he  had 
at  last  perfected,  and  havine  constructed  it 
in  model,  he  desired  from  the  departmental 
administration  of  the  Ourthe  an  oflicial  exa- 
mination of  it.  Two  gentlemen  were  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  report  on  the  machine,  and 
d^lared  it  to  be  most  simple,  able  to  vary  its 
focus  within  exceedingly  wide  limits  with  the 
rapidity  of  speech,  to  chase  with  it  an  object 
shifting  its  position,  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
course  of  the  sun,  and  to  do  all  in  obedience 
to  touches  so  light  and  simple,  that  a  child 
after  one  lesson  might  undertake  its  manage- 
ment. The  report  also  pointed  out  the  use 
of  such  a  machine  not  only  in  any  time  of 
war,  but  also  for  the  furtherance  of  many 
arts  and  manufactures  in  which  fire  is  em- 
ploved.  Whoever  desires  to  know  how  M. 
Robertson  contrived  all  this,  may  refer  to  his 
book,  in  which  he  explains  and  illustrates  by 
diagrams  every  part  of  his  method.  He  there 
also  gives  a  picture  of  his  engine  of  war,  as 
he  proposed  to  construct  it,  and  to  mount  it 
for  the  use  of  armies.  There  may  be  some  sense 
in  the  notion,  or  there  may  be  none,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  too  far  fit)nf  the  line  of  tra- 
dition in  this  country,  for  whatever  sense 
may  lurk  in  it,  to  meet  with  anyth'ing,  but 
a  pooh  pooh  from*  the  authorities.  It  wiH  be 
time  enough  to  inquire  into  the  matter  when 
our  ordnance  department  shall  have  conde- 
scended to  acknowledge  the  use  of  so  obvious 
and  powerful  a  weapon  as  the  great  steam- 
gun.  We  can  discuss  the  discha^  of  focuses 
against  the  foe  when  we  have  nothing  more 
to  say  concerning  shot 

The  invention  of  M.  Robertson  having  been 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  authoritieB  ia 
his  department,  he  was  sent  with  a  special 
passport  and  some  hearty  notes  of  introdu^ 
tion  from  the  departmental  ^vemment  to 
Paris,  with  orders  to  submit  his  invention  to 
the  notice  of  the  Directosy.  It  so  happened 
that  his  old  friend,  M.  B6n^ech,  was  Uien  in 
ofllce,  and  the  inventor  had  a  fiivourabie 
hearing.  He  was  respectfully  referred  to  the 
National  Institute,  and  that  body  appointed 
MM.  Monge,  Gulton  de  Morvau,  and  Lefebvre 
Qineau,  to  report  upon  his  proposition.  For 
a  long  time  these  gentlemen  neglected  him, 
he  says ;  then  at  Ust  they  called  upon  him 
one  day  towards  noon,  when  (Hneau  talked  a 
great  deal  very  slightingly ;  Gulton  de  Morvau 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  meditation  ;  and  Monge 
was,  for  the  whole  time,  in  a  fidget  about  the 
signification  of  some  distant  dnims.  After 
their  departure,  he  awaited  daily  a  report  that 
did  not  make  its  appearance.  In  the  mean- 
time, having  fiirther  simplified  his  plan,  M. 
Robertson  one  evening  took  hia  model  to  the 
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^vitute,  exliibited  the  precision  of  its  work- 
r^'  to  the  members,  excited  their  surprise, 
Uained  their  felicitations,  and  retired, 
thinking  his  business  done.  And  there,  in- 
deed, it  ended.  He  presented  his  model  to 
the  cabinet  of  M.  Charles,  and  gave  himself 
no  more  trouble  in  the  matter. 

For  a  new  thought  had  presented  itself^ 
and  he  was  pursuingit  with  vigour  to  some 
practical  results.  The  mechanism  of  his 
phantasmagoria  had  first  occurred  to  his 
mind  durinff  the  holiday  at  Lidge.  He  betook 
himself  to  books  on  natural  magic,  and  con- 
Terted  his  dwelling  into  a  pandemonium  by 
the  multitude  of  lends  and  ghosts  that  he 
employed  himself  in  painting.  He  was  bent 
upon  ri!producing  some  of  the  miracles 
worked  by  the  priests  of  old.  It  was  very 
easy  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  town,  even 
without  any  great  dexterity  or  conjuror^s 
tools  of  a  refined  description.  Crowds  were 
flocking  daily  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Boyal  to  gape  at  the  shadow  of  a  chimney, 
which,  at  a  certcdn  hour  of  the  day,  resembled 
the  figure  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Thousands 
believed  that  the  shadow  of  the  king  upon 
whom  they  had  trampled  haunted  the  Pari- 
sians by  appearing  .daily  in  his  garden.  A 
commissary  of  pohce,  by  the  help  of  a  few 
masons,  at  last  caused  the  demohtion  of  the 
august  shade  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse 
of  astonished  people^  It  does  not  take  much 
to  produce  a  ghost.  M.  Robertson  proposed, 
however,  to  give  himself  no  little  trouble  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  introduce  his  friends  to 
such  a  world  of  spectres  as  only  Virgil,  or 
Scarron,  his  paromst,  had  ever  before  pic- 
tured. Scarron  was  the  man  to  show  you 
spectres: — 

Next,  O  shades,  by  the  ghost  of  a  rock,  his  doom 
I  saw  being  endured  by  the  ghost  of  a  groom. 
Who  with  ghostly  mop  dipped  in  the  ghost  of  a  tub, 
Oare  the  ghost  of  a  carriage  a  ghost  of  a  rub. 

To  such  shadowy  company  M.  Robertson 
was  after  a  short  time  inviting  Paris.  He  had 
perfected  Kirker's  magic  lantern  in  such  a 
way,  that  he  could  give  to  his  shadows  mo- 
tions resembling  those  of  life.  One  of  his 
friends  in  Paris  was  the  Abb6  Chappe,  who 
made  known  to  the  French  government  the 
old  system  of  telegraphic  lines.  This  gentle- 
man urged  him  to  give  public  stances,  and  he 
did  so,  attracting  at  first  scientific  men,  or 
amateurs  in  physics;  very  soon  also  the 
fashionable  mob.  He  issued  a  philosophical 
prospectus,  and  made  it  a  great  point  m  his 
scheme  that  his  entertainments  were  to  show 
how  easily  superstition  could  be  worked 
upon — what  dire  visions  could  from  very 
simple  causes  spring — how  groundless^  in 
fine,  was  the  common  dread  of  apparitions. 

He  took  pains,  however,  to  make  his  own 
ghosts  dreadful  His  darkened  exhibition 
room  was  made  grim  with  skulk  and  bones, 
and  with  the  representation  of  a  tomb  out  of 
^vr^ich  skeletons  and  other  horrors  seemed  to 


rise.  When,  after  a  time,  his  audiences  be- 
came very  large,  and  a  new  theatre  was 
necessary,  he  obtained  the  use  of  a  deserted 
and  ruined  chapel  that  had  belonged  to  a 
convent  of  the  Capuchins;  and  there  he 
made  ghosts  seem  to  move  over  the  actual 
tombs  of  many  dead.  He  worked  upon  the 
minds  of  the  visitors  before  whom  he  caused 
spectres  to  start  into  life,  with  the  plaintive 
and  low  notes  of  a  harmonicon.  He  miitated 
dreadful  cries,  as  he  made  caverns  seem  to 
yawn  and  render  up  their  dead.  He  ap- 
pealed, in  fiict,  to  a  coarse  taste ;  estabHshed 
a  reign  of  terror;  produced  every  supemiu- 
tural  horror  that  a  man  can  fear ;  and  said, 
Why  do  you  fear  ?  There  is  nothing  here 
but  a  certain  amount  of  mechaniciu  con- 
trivance, and  the  application  of  a  few  prin- 
ciples of  science.  He  caused  his  spectres  to 
play  upon  smoke,  and  upon  thin  veils  spread 
imperceptibly  in  certain  parts  of  the  room. 

Here  let  us  not  omit  to  record  that  he 
included  galvanism  among  the  wonders  upon 
which  he  discoursed,  as  soon  as  the  disco- 
veries of  Volta — ^which  were  not  instantly 
received  in  France — had  got  abroad.  Volta 
himself,  when  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  ex- 
plain nis  views,  honoured  M.  Bobertson 
by  being  present  at  one  of  his  enterJAin- 
ments ;  and  when  the  lecturer  expressed  some 
doubts  upon  the  subject  of  the  relations  be- 
tween electricity  and  ealvanism,  Volta  offered 
publicly  to  set  his  dot^bts  at  rest.  Volta 
gratified  M.  Bobertson  with  fiiendship,  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  his  instruments ;  and 
after  his  return  to  Italy,  wrote  for  some  like 
them.  Robei'tson,  the  conjuror,  was  the  only 
man  whom  Volta  found  in  Paris  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  discoveries.  The  great  Mon- 
sieur Charles,  when  Bobertson  c^ed  to  in- 
troduce to  him  the  Italian  philosopher, 
stammered,  regretted  a  pressing  engagements 
promised  to  be  back  soon,  and  in  the  mean- 
time left  them  absolute  masters  of  his  cabinet. 
He  went  out  and  watched  at  ah  adjacent 
bookseller's  for  the  departure  of  his  guests. 
He  had  not  chosen  to  confess  his  ignorance, 
and  took  that  method  of  escaping  from  an 
awkward  conversation. 

When  Volta  explained  his  ideas  to  the 
Institute,  he  requested  Bobertson  to  go  with 
him  and  perform  the  requisite  experiments. 
Detained  by  his  own  evening  performance, 
Bobertson  went  late ;  found  his  way  impeded, 
and  the  Institute  surrounded  by  soldiery. 
Wondering  what  that  meant,  he  looked 
curiously  around  him  when  he  entered.  The 
members,  standing  and  uncovered,  were  lis- 
tening attentively  to  M.  Volta,  who  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them.  When  he  cited,  as  proof 
of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  galvanism, 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas  by  the  gal- 
vanic spark,  the  Italian  courteously  said  that 
M.  Bobertson  had  first  made  that  experiment, 
and  begeed  hiuk  to  repeat  it.  The  gas  was 
procured  from  the  neighbouring  cabinet  of 
M.  Charles.    The  detonation  that  announced 
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the  sneeess  of  the  expeiiment  seemed  to 
arouse  ft  member  placea  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  hall,  apparently  inattentiTe.  He 
appeared  to  emerge  suddenly  from  a  state  of 
profound  preoccupation,  Hxed  with  his  eye 
M.  Bobertson,  who  had  produced  the  ezpk>- 
sion,  and  then  turning  to  a  member  near  him, 
said :  **  Fonrcroy,  this  concerns  chemistry 
more  than  physics ;  yon  should  take  care  to 
master  it."  The  drawer  of  that  just  distine- 
tion  was  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte. 

One  or  two  sketches  from  the  portfolio 
opened  by  M.  Robertson  at  hb  tmbSe  enter* 
tfednments,  will  show  not  only  now  w^  he 
practised  his  art,  but  with  yrhni  horrors  he 
strove  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  a  town  familiar 
witili  ghastly  scenes  of  blood. — ^The  death  of 
Lord  Littelton :  litteltoD  is  at  table  between 
two  persons.  A  phantom;  clock  strikes 
seren ;  a  Toice  is  heard  crying,  **  At  midnix^t 
thou  shalt  die  !  **  littelton  taJbt  back  in  1^ 
chair,  and  the  phantom  vanishes. — ^Torments 
of  Littelton :  Scene  changes  to  a  bed — ^Wilb 
o*  the  Wisp  dance  about — the  idiantom,  or 
Death,  lifts  the  latch  of  the  aoor,  enters, 
floats  upward  and  lifts  the  bed-curtain&  A 
cry  b  heard,  **  Littelton,  awake.**  Littelton 
rises;  the  clock  strikes.  The  same  voice: 
"IttetheLonr!"  At  the  hist  stroke  of  the 
dock  thunder  peals,  fire  rains,  Littelton  fsdls, 
and  all  vanishes. 

Another  sketch  is  the  change  of  the  three 
Graces  into  skeletons.  Another  is  the  head 
of  Medusa,  "  as  terrible  as  it  was  formerly.** 
Another  represents  a  digger  with  a  lantern, 
seeking  for  a  treasure  in  a  ruined  church. 
He  opens  a  tomb,  finds  a  skeleton,  of  which 
the  hand  still  wears  a  jeweL  As  he  is  about 
to  seize  ^  the  skeleton  stirs  and  opens  its 
mouth.  The  digger  falls  dead  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  A  rat,  which  had  caused  the  move- 
ment, runs  out  of  the  skulL 

Some  of  the  subjects  are,  however,  meant 
to  be  agreeable  and  sentimental  The  Birth 
of  Rustic  Love,  for  example,  was  presented 
in  this  manner.  A  young  village  girl  plants 
a  rose-tree;  Nature  suns  it  with  her  torch, 
and  brings  with  her  a  shepherd  by  whom  it 
is  water^.  The  rose-tree  grows ;  it  becomes 
a  home  for  turtle-doves.  Love  is  bom  out  of 
a  rose,  and  in  his  gratitude  unites  the  rustic 
lovers.  Many  of  tne  subjects  show  a  love  of 
English  themes;  one  certainly  is  odd:  The 
soul  of  Nelson  brought  in  Charon's  bark  to 
the  Elysian  Fields. 

The  exhibitions  of  M.  Robertson,  artist  in 
ghosts,  puzzled  the  wits  and  the  philosophers 
of  Fans.  But  a  time  came  when  his  success 
tempted  two  persons  in  his  employment  to 
secede  fi:om  him,  take  the  rooms  ne  had  first 
occupied,  and  commence  an  imitation  of  his 
entertainment.  Robertson  patented  his  me- 
thods. They  infringed  his  patent.  L&wauits 
arose,  and  the  minutest  secrets  of  the  Hall  of 
Spectres  had  to  be  explaiuidd  and  discussed 
in  open  court..  Mirrors  and  magic  lanterns 
had  to  be  produced;  all  Piiris  was  amused  at 


the  (fiselowuea.  Hmntesmagoriae  of  every 
degree  then  sprang  vp  in  the  town«  RobertssQ 
w^ikl  have  fallen  into  aeglect  H  he  had  not 
stumbled  at  that  tine  upon  one  FitsJMBes. 
who  was  a  first-rate  ventnloquist ;  who  oocdd 
represent  to  perfection  the  dentist  who  polled 
out  all  a  patient's  tee^  exoept  the  bad  one, 
and  eongratnlated  kim  nptm  havrng  made  a 
dean  mouth  of  it.  This  man  eould  mktiic  every 
word  and  seroop  and  shout  that  might  be 
sfippoeed  fHxiper  to  such  a  scene.  In  his. 
representation  called  The  Oonvent,  he  could 
in  the  most  sorpristng'  manser  imitate  the 
tolling^  of  the  beila  for  servioe,  the  sound  of 
the  organ>  the  diaBt  of  the  choristersiy  etc. 
Hts^nes  was  killed  m  the  year  e^teea 
hondred  and  fifteen  by  Cossaeks,  who  were 
th^t  in  I^urie. 

As  for  MoBsieiiF  Robertson,  he  lired  to  see 
and  to  do  a  great  many  more  strange  thinge^ 
visiting  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  where- 
ever  he  went  working  wonders.  He  livvd 
abo  to-  make  fif  tynaine  aeoents  into-  the  sky. 


WHEN  LONDON  WAS  LiTTLS. 

LdTTOi^BS  of  to-day,  and  nrare  than  Lon- 
doners, are  easily  tunnsed  l^  recoUeetioBB  of 
the  Town  as  it  was  onee.  In  the  time  of  tiie 
Black  Prinoe,  for  example,  when  its  west  end 
was  formed  by  Holbom  Bars  and  the  Temple 
gate.  That  gate  was  not  tbe  Ten^e  &t 
as  we  now  see  it;  but  toomted  of  twe 
roD^h  pillars  of  stone  snpportmff  iron  chuns^ 
which  at  sunset  were  stretefaed  across  the 
roadway  to  keep  out  intruders..  The  Stnmd 
on  one  side  of  the  Qfy,  and  Whitediapel  on 
the  other,  were  country  highroads,  with  {nretty 
hedgerows,  and  trees.  London  Bndge  was 
thicKly  studded  with  woedan  ten^nentaan 
either  side,,  battling  tn&s  the  eopiag  and 
peeping  ioito  the  dark  mnddy  stream,  below. 
The  Lord  Mayor  lived  in  the  middle  house 
upon  the  bridge ;  and,  a  terrible  gate  at  the 
Southwark  end,  bristled  with  iron  spikes 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  heads 
of  traitors. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  imagine  city 
boys  going  out  birdnesting  between  Temple 
Bar  and  Charing  Ooss — a  country  village 
then,  halfway  to  2ie  remote  hamlet  of  West- 
minster ;  nor  can  one  readily  picture  Lond<m 
damsels  gathering  primroses  or  violets  on  the 
risinc  ground  about  the  office  of  Household 
Words,  or  hunting  for  blackberries  on  the 
site  of  Exeter  Hall,  or  sitting  to  rest  on  the 
green  sward  where  Drury  Lane  Theatre  now 
stands.  Marylebone  was  then  a  fiunous 
hunting-ground,  whither  ambassadors,  and 
foreigners  of  distinction  were  taken  to  enjoy 
the  &iest  sport  that  Middlesex  aJQTorded. 
Li  thos  e  oays  a  few  noblemen^s  mansions 
alone  stood  in  solitary  grandeur  westward 
of  Temple  Bar,  dotted  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  "-The  Qty  was  the  whole  of 
London.  1 
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It  seems  strange  in  these  later  days  to  read 
"With  how  much  magnificence  a  Spanish  am- 
bassador dwelt  in  a  fine  mansion  m  Petticoat 
Lane ;  but  Petticoat  Lane  had  sweeter  envi- 
rons at  that  time  than  it  has  now. 

When,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers 
great  festivities  took  place  within  the  City  ; 
amongst  other  brave  doings,  was  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  one  Picard  a  wealthy  citizen, 
to  four  monarchs,  the  kings  of  England, 
Cyprus,  France,  and  Scotland;  the  two  Jatter 
being  prisoners.  The  dinner  hour  of  the 
nobiHty  was  then  nine  in  the  morning ;  supper 
being  served  at  five,  and  the  bedtime  not  later 
than  nine  or  ten.  The  captive  monarchs  had 
not  a  great  distance  to  journey  to  that  City 
feast ;  only  from  the  Savoy  Palace,  forknerly  the 
residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,"  time-honoured 
Lancaster,"  to  Cheapside  ;  whilst  the  British 
sovereign  sojourning  within  the  Tower,  had  a 
still  shorter  ride.  The  royal  wardrobe  was 
then  kept  in  a  house  from  which  the  present 
Wardrobe  Street  derived  its  name,  and  the 
Exchequer  was  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Poultry. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  did  not  amount 
to  a  hundred  thousand  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  and  there  was  neither  any  neces- 
sity nor  desire  to  pass  beyond  the  City  limits, 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  the  domestic 
architecture  previous  to  that  time  there  is 
scarcely  any  specimen  existing  now  in  London. 
Bricks  were  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  after 
the  great  fire  that  the  use  of  them  became 
general.    The  nobility  and  gentry  were  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  houses  of  the  rudest  form. 
and     the    commonesl   materiak,  and   trod 
earthen  floors  scattered    over    wi^    creen 
rushes.    QoeeB  Elizabeth  herself  dw^t  in 
a  house  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster.    Yet 
monarchs  and  citizens  enjoyed  themselves 
after  their  own  way.    We  read  of  rare  festi- 
vities, for  example,  at  the  castle  or  palace  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  king-mater,  now 
covered  by  Warwick  Lane,  that  adjoins  New- 
gate Market.    Barnard's  Castle  too,  was  the 
scene   of  not  a  httle  gaiety  ;  and,  if  all  be 
true  that  we  find  told  ia  musty  chronicles, 
its  re«U  and  ducal  te&ants  were  not  always 
in  bed  by  nine*.    This  once  royal  residence 
stood  v^here  one  bow  finds  the  Ck.j  Flour 
Mills  tnk  the-base  of  Dowgate  Mil.  Tradition 
speaks    of  sabterraneacn    passages   between 
tne  castle  and  a  spacious  and  noble  dwelling 
adjoining  Doctors*  Common^  in  which  for 
some  time  dwelt  the  Fair  Bosamond,  whom 
King  Henry  visited  through  those  passages. 

The  first  great  causes  of  the  westward 
growth  of  the  metropolis,  which  began  in 
Elizabeth's  time^  were  the  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  the  growing  value  of  ground  within 
the  C^y  walls.  Noblemennot  otSy  found  them- 
selves being  built  iA>  by  warehouses  and  shops, 
but  perceived  that  the  spacious  grounds  by 
which  their  mansions  were  suiTounded,  would 
fetch  high  prices  if  sold  in  building  lots.  Fine 


sHes  f^rnew  di^eHhigs  were  to  be  hadwesft- 
ward  Cff  Temple  mt.  The  city  palaces, 
therefore,  being  mad^  over  to  wealthy  citi- 
zens, the  aristocracy  began  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  Strand,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields, 
then  Whetstone  Park,  Westmhisrter,  and  St. 
Martin's.  Sir  Francis  Walsiuffham  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex  bade  adieu  to  th^  lordly  man- 
sions in  Seething  Lane,  Tower  Street;  the 
Earl  of  Essex  going  to  the  Strand.  From 
princely  dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  present 
East  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  a 
trhole  covey  of  the  nobility  had  taken  flight 
towards  the  trestem  Suburbs.  Amongst  them 
were  the  ClttvenS)  the  Nevllls,  the  Burleighs, 
the  Zotrches,  and  other  artstocratic  families  of 
note.  His  grace  of  Suffolk  became  sick  of 
the  city  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  bade  adiett  for  ever  to  his  palace 
in  the  Minories.  This  neighbourhood^^  how- 
ever,  boasted  of  some  noble  denizens  even  as 
late  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  when 
we  find  Earl  Bivers  resident  in  Savage  Gar- 
dens, bringing  the  ^hionable  world  to  his 
stately  saloons  east  of  Qracechurch  Street. 

In  *Elizabeth*s  rewn  the  migration  to  the 
suburbs  begati,  as  tre  have  already  said,  but  her 
majesty  and  hetr  ministers,  when  they  beheld 
mansions  and  Shops  rising  in  rapid  succession 
to  the  westward  of  Temple  Sir,  feared  it 
would  not  only  be  difficult  to  govern  and 
preserve  order  in  so  large  a  metropolis  as 
they  seemed  likely  to  have,  but  actually  im- 
possible to  provide  all  the  inhabitants  with  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  fdel  f  Accordingly  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  any 
fttrther  extension  of  the  City,  under  pahi  of 
imprisonment  for  two  years.  This  edict  was 
null.  The  growth  was  natutul,  and  was  not 
ta  be  stopped.  King  James  in  Lke  manner, 
would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  house- 
building ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  do 
more  than  issue  useless  proclamatrons. 

The  first  house  erectedin  Piccadilly  was  the 
mansion  built  by  Lord  Burlington,  then  in  the 
midst  of  fields  and  lanes.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  king  asked  the  owner  why  he  preferred 
Kving  so  far  from  London,  he  replied  that  he 
wished  for  solitude  and  repose,  and  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  had  found  a  place  where  no  one 
could  build  near  him.  But  if  the  aristocracy 
and  some  tradespeople  showed  so  strong  a 
desire  to  quit  the  City,  too  much  of  the  out- 
ward pressure  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  building  space  within  the  Citjr  walls ; 
for  we  know  that,  not  long  before  the 
time  when  Burfington  House  was  built, 
there  were  ^dens  and  fields  between  Shoe 
Lane  and  Chancery  Lane.  One  objection 
made  against  the  City  was  the  smoke.  Both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealthj  there  were  many  and  loud  com- 
plaints agamst  the  intolerable  smoke  of  the 
City,  whidi  is  described  by  the  writers 
of  the  day  as  driving  out  the  aristocracy. 
What  our  forefathers  would  have  thought  of 
the  doud  uiider  which  We  now  are  living. 
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may  be  iudged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
when  "  the  sulphury  fumee  of  the  newfuel  called 
coal,"  first  arouaed  their  fears  for  their  own 
health,  London  contained  no  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  P^^e. 

By  the  end  of  the  reiffn  of  Qiarles  the 
Second^  nearly  all  the  nobility  had  left  the 
City,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  between  Temple  Bar 
and  Westminster,  in  the  then  rising  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  James*s,  or  in  some  of  the 
new  and  fashionable  squares  oft  Lincoln's 
Lm,  Covent  Garden,  Leicester,  or  Soho.  The 
first  square  known  in  this  country  was  that 
of  Covent  C^den,  built  by  Liigo  Jones ;  a 
church  and  two  piazzas  forming  three  sides, 
whilst  the  fourth  was  the  wall  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  warden,  situated  between  Covent 
Garden  ana  the  Strand.  One  or  two  others 
followed  ;  and  after  many  years,  Bioomsbury 
Square  was  visited  by  strangers,  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  day. 

Before  the  Fire  of  London,  Paternoster 
Bow,  instead  of  being  a  great  publishers' 
mart,  was  the  Begent  Street  of  the 
fashionable  world ;  there  the  most  costly 
embroidery,  the  most  delicate  lace-work  and 
the  richest  silks  were  to  be  purchased ;  and 
so  thronged  was  this  favoured  spot  with  the 
carriages  and  chairs  of  the  nobility,  that  it 
was  often  found  a  difficult  matter  to  force  a 
way  through  the  gav  crowd.  The  tradesmen 
of  course  followed  th^  nobility  in  their  migra- 
tion westward ;  and  we  find  the  great  silk- 
men,  mercers,  and  lacemeik«of  the  day,  soon 
afterwards  established  in  Ludgate  Street,  and 
in  Henrietta  Street,  and  Bedford  Street  ad- 
joining Covent  Ckirden. 

After  the  aristocracy  of  rank  was  gone 
westward,  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
which  still  cluDg  to  the  City.  The  bankers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  of 
the  east  had  it  all  to  themselves  within  the 
Citj  walls,  and  how  they  were  lodged,  and 
how  they  fared,  may  be  gathered  by  a  peep 
at  the  stately  red  brick  eoufices,  with  massive 
fronts,  and  capacious  warm  interiors  which 
still  abound  witjiin  the  city.  One  has  but  to 
look  into  one  or  two  of  these  noble  dwellings 
long  since  converted  to  commercial  uses,  to 
understand  how  grandly  our  City  ancestors  of 
the  eighteenth  century  maintained  their  state 
whilst  yet  Claphamand  Tulse  Hill  were  not; 
when  Begent's  Park  existed  but  as  an  ex- 
tensive dairy  farm,  and  Tyburn  was  a  village 
known  best  as  Jack  Ketch's  place  of  business. 

The  reign  of  Greorge  the  Third,  extended  over 
half  a  century,  may  be  named  as  a  distinct 
era  in  the  great  movement  westward.  Op- 
pressed by  the  growing  population  of  the  City 
many  of  the  upper  iSak  of  merchants  be- 
took themselves  to  the  spots  chosen  by 
the  aristocracy.  The  noblemen  of  Soho  Sauare 
or  Bioomsbury — ^finding  themselves  cheek  by 
jowl  "wit^  bankers,  brewers,  and  African 
inerchants\-took  alarm,  and  began  to  move 
'  *'U  fartheiNyestward. 


Then  arose  Portland  Place,  and  Portland 
Square,  and  indeed  most  of  the  streets  and 
places  to  the  westward  of  Hanover  Square, 
as  far  as  Hyde  Park.  The  nobles  of  the  City 
rapidlv  filled  up  the  vacant  ground  in  Bussell 
and  Bioomsbury  Squares,  and  similar  locali- 
ties. At  this  period  the  custom  began  of  affix- 
ing name-plates  to  house-doors,  and  tiie  names 
of  streets  to  comers.  These  were  improve- 
ments ;  but  streets  were  wretchedly  paved, 
with  footways  scarcely  above  the  road :  the 
lighting  was  very  bad;  and^  in  some  of  the 
best  squares,  which  now  are  adorned  with 
gardens,  there  stood  heaps  of  filth  and  rubbish. 
The  connections  between  the  heart  of  London 
and  the  suburbs  were  of  the  worst  kind,  and 
the  roads  to  Hoxton,  ClerkenweU,  and  Uie 
Foundling  Hospital,  were  impassable  after 
dusk— dangerous  even  in  the  daytime--on 
account  of  the  highwaymen  by  which  they 
were  infested. 


THE  CRADLE  SONG  OF  THE  POOB. 

Hdsh  !  I  cannot  bear  to  tee  tliee 

Stretch  thj  tiny  bands  in  vain  ; 
I  have  got  no  bread  to  give  thee, 

Nothing,  child,  to  ease  thj  pain. 
When  Qod  sent  thee  first  to  bless  me. 

Proud,  and  thankful  too,  vn»  I; 
Now,  my  darling,  I,  thy  mother, 

Almost  long  to  see  thee  die. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary; 
Qod.  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

I  have  watched  thy  beauty  fiuiing, 

And  thy  strength  sink  day  by  day; 
Soon,  I  know,  will  Want  and  PoTer 

Take  thy  little  life  away. 
Famine  makes  thy  &ther  reckless, 

Hope  has  left  both  him  and  me  ; 
We  could  suffer  all,  my  baby, 

Had  we  but  a  crust  for  thee 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary  ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

Better  thou  shouldst  perish  early, 

Subre  so  soon,  my  darling  one. 
Than  live  to  want,  to  sin,  to  struggle 

Yainly  still,  as  I  have  done. 
Better  that  thy  angel  spirit 

With  my  joy,  my  peace  were  flown. 
Ere  thy  heart  grow  cold  and  careless, 

Reckless,  hopeless,  like  my  own. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weaiy ; 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 


I  am  wasted,  dear,  with  hunger, 

Anil  my  brain  is  all  opprest, 
I  have  scarcely  strength  to  press  thee^ 

Wan  and  feeble,  to  my  breast 
Patience,  baby,  God  will  help  us, 

Death  will  come  to  thee  and  me, 
He  will  take  us  to  his  Heaven, 

Where  no  want  or  pain  can  be. 
Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 

Such  the  pluint,  that  late  and  early^ 
Did  we  listen,  we  might  hear, 
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Close  betide  iif^ — hxkt  the  thunder 

Of  a  cltj  dnll*  our  ear. 
Every  heart,  like  God*i  bright  Augel, 

Can  bid  one  such  sorrow  ceaee ; 
God  has  glory  when  his  children 
Bring  his  poor  ones  joy  and  peace ! 
Listen,  nearer  while  she  »ings 
Sounds  the  flutteiing  of  wings ! 


NORTH   AND   SOUTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  MART  BARTON. 


CHAPTBR  THE  FOBTT-PIPTH. 

"  la  not  Margaret  the  heiress  ?  '*  whispered 
Edith  to  her  husband,  as  they  were  in  their 
room  alone  at  niffht  after  the  sad  jonmej 
to  Oxford.  She  had  pulled  his  tall  head 
down,  and  stood  upon  tiptoe,  and  implored 
him  not  to  be  snocked,  before  she  had 
ventured  to  ask  this  question.  Captain 
Lennox  was,  however,  quite  in  the  dark  ;  if 
he  had  ever  heard,  he  had  forgotten ;  it  could 
not  be  much  that  a  Fellow  of  a  smadl  college 
had  to  leave  ;  but  he  had  never  wanted  her 
to  pay  for  her  board ;  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  was  something  ridiculous, 
considering  that  she  did  not  take  wine.  Edith 
came  down  upon  her  feet  a  little  bit  sadder ; 
with  a  romance  blown  to  pieces. 

A  week  afterwards,  she  came  prancing 
towards  her  husband,  and  made  him  a  low 
cart8€fy : 

"  I  am  right,  and  you  are  wrong,  most 
noble  Captain.  Maipu'et  has  had  a  lawyer's 
letter,  and  she  is  residuary  legatee — ^the  lega- 
cies being  about  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  remainder  about  forty  thousand,  at  the 
present  value  of  property  in  Milton." 

**  Indeed  !  and  how  does  she  take  her  good 
fortune  1 " 

^  Oh,  it  seems  she  knew  she  was  to  have  it 
all  along';  only  she  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
much.  She  looks  very  white  and  pale,  and 
says  she^s  afraid  of  it ;  but  that's  nonsense, 
you  know,  and  will  soon  go  off.  I  left 
mamma  pouring  congratulations  down  her 
throat,  and  stole  away  to  tell  you." 

It  seemed  to  be  supposed,  by  general  con- 
sent, that  the  most  natural  thing  was  to 
consider  Mr.  Lennox  henceforward  as  Mar- 
garet's legal  adviser.  She  was  so  entirely 
Ignorant  oi  aU  forms  of  business  that  in  nearly 
everything  she  had  to  refer  to  him.  He 
chose  out  ner  attorney ;  he  came  to  her  with 
papers  to  be  signed.  He  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  teaching  her  of  what  all  these  myste- 
ries  of  the  law  were  the  signs  and  types. 

"  Henry,"  said  Edith,  one  day,  archly ;  "  do 
you  know  what  Ihope  and  expect  all  these  long 
conversations  with  Margaret  will  end  in  ?" 

**  No,  I  don't,"  said  he,  reddening.  "  And 
I  desire  you  not  to  tell  me." 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  then  IneednottellSholto 
not  to  ask  Mr.  Montagu  so  often  to  the 
house." 


"Just  as  you  choose,"  said  he  with  forced 
coolness.  "  What  you  are  thinking  of^  may  or 
may  not  happen ;  but  this  time,  before  I 
commit  myself,  I  will  see  my  ground  clear. 
Ask  whom  you  choose.  It  may  not  be  very 
civil,  Bdith,  but  if  you  meddle  in  it  you  will 
mar  it.  She  has  been  very  farouche  with  me 
for  a  long  time ;  and  is  only  just  beginning 
to  thaw  a  litde  from  her  Zenobia  ways. 
She  has  the  making  of  a  Cieopalara  in  her,  if 
only  she  were  a  little  more  pagan." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Edith,  a  little  mali- 
ciously, "  I'm  very  glad  she  is  a  Christian. 
I  know  so  very  few  ! " 

There  was  no  Spain  for  Margaret  that 
autumn  ;  although  to  the  last  she  hoped  that 
some  fortunate  occasion  would  call  Frederick 
to  Paris,  whither  she  could  easily  have  met 
with  a  convoy.  Instead  of  Cadiz,  she  had  to 
content  herself  with  Cromer.  To  that  place 
her  aunt  Shaw  and  the  Lennoxes  were 
bound.  They  bad  all  along  wished  her  to 
accompany  them,  and,  consequently,  with 
their  characters,  they  made  but  lazy  efforts 
to  forward  her  own  sepai'ate  wish.  Perhaps 
Cromer  was,  in  one  sense  of  the  expression, 
the  best  for  her.  She  needed  bodily  strength- 
ening and  bracing  as  well  as  rest. 

She  used  to  sit  long  hours  upon  the  beach, 
gazing  intently  on  the  waves  as  they 
chafed  with  perpetual  motion  against  the 
pebbly  shore,— or  she  looked  out  upon  the 
more  distant  heave  and  sparkle  against  the- 
sky,  and  heard,  without  being  conscious  of 
hearing,  the  eternal  psalm,  which  went  up 
continually.  She  was  soothed  without  know- 
ing how  or  why.  listlessly  she  sat  there,  on 
the  ground,  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
knees,  while  her  Aunt  Shaw  did  small  shop- 
pings, and  Edith  and  Captain  Lennox  rode  far 
and  wide  on  shore  and  inland.  The  nurses, 
sauntering  on  with  their  chaises,  would 
pass  and  repass  her,  and  wonder  m  whispers 
what  she  could  find  to  look  at  so  long,  day 
after  day.  And  when  the  &mily  gathered 
at  dinner*time,  Margaret  was  so  silent  and 
absorbed  that  Edith  voted  her  moped,  and 
hailed  a  proposal  of  her  husband's  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Henry  Lennox  should 
be  asked  to  take  Cromer  for  a  Week,  on  his 
return  from  Scotland  in  October. 

But  all  this  time  for  thought  enabled  Mar- 
garet to  put  events  in  tiieir  right  places,  as  to 
origin  and  si^ificance,  both  as  regarded  her 
past  life  and  her  future.  Those  hours  by  the 
sea-side  were  not  lost,  as  any  one  might  have 
seen  who  had  had  the  perception  to  read,  or 
the  care  to  understand,  the  look  that  Mar- 
garet's face  was  gnidually  acquiring.  Mr. 
Henry  Lennox  was  excessively  struck  by  the 
change. 

"  The  sea  has  done  Miss  Hale  an  immense 
deal  of  good,  I  should  fuicy,"  said  he,  when 
she  first  left  the  room  after  his  arrival  in 
their  family  circle.  '^She  looks  ten  years 
younger  than  she  did  in  Harley  Street" 

*< That's   the    bonnet  I  got  her!"    said 
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EcUUi,  trJmnpbantly.  **  I  knew  it  would  suit 
Ler  the  moment  I  Baw  it." 

^  I  bog  ywix  pwrdom,"  said  Mr.  Leimox^  in 
ihid  iiLalf-oQBLtemptuous,  lmlf-indldg«iit  tone  he 
flooerally  uaed  to  £ditk  "  But  I  bc^ve  I 
Saow  jUie  difference  brt we«n  t^  oiuumB  of  a 
ibceas  and  tft^  daamB^i  a  womao.  No  mare 
boBAet  would  have  jmade  Hiss  Hal^^s  eyes  «o 
lusfcmus  and  yet  so  soit,  or  her  lips  ao  ripe 
and  rod^-attd  her  iace  altoge^er  00  full  of 
peace  and  li^t-^-She  is  JUke,  and  yet  more," 
— ^he  ^dropped  his  voice^ — *^  like  lihe  Margaret 
Hale  of  Uelstone." 

From  this  time  the  derer  and  ambttioas 
man  bent  aH  his  powers  to  gaining  Macgaret. 
He  loved  her  sweet  beau^.  He  saw  the 
latent  swee|>  of  her  mind,  which  oould  eMiljr 
(he  thought)  be  led  to  embraoe  all  the  objects 
on  whioh  he  had  set  his  heart.  He  looked 
upon  her  fortime  (mly  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
plete and  8U(>wb  chaj^uiter  of  herself  and  her 
position :  yet  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  riee 
whioh  it  would  imme<Uately  enable  him,  the 
poor  barrister,  to  tsJke.  Eyentually  he  would 
earn  such  aoccees,  and  auch  honours,  as 
would  liable  hkn  to  pay  her  bael^  with 
interest,  that  first  advance  in  wealth  which 
he  should  owe  to  her.  He  had  been  to 
Milton  on  business  connected  with  her  pro- 
perty, on  his  return  from  Scotland ;  and  with 
the  quick  eye  of  a  akiQed  lawyer,  ready  ever 
to  take  in  and  wei^  contingendei^  he  had 
seen  that  much  adwonal  vidue  was  yeariv 
accruing  to  the  lavids  and  tenements  whicn 
she  owned  in  that  procy>erous  and  inciieasing 
town.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  present 
r^tionship  between  Maigaret  and  niiOBnlf, 
«^  client  and  }»§^  adviser,  was  gradually 
superseding  the  reod^eotion  of  that  unlucky, 
mismanage  day  at  HeilstQne.  He  ^d  <thus 
unusual  opportwaities  of  intimate  interoourse 
with  her,  besides  those  that  arose  from  the 
oonxiection  between  the  families. 

Margaret  was  only  too  willing  to  list» 
as  long  as  he  talked  of  MUton,  though  he  had 
seen  none  of  the  peofile  whom  she  more^espe- 
oially  ksmw.  It  had  been  the  tone  with  her 
aunt  and  cousin  to  spea^  of  Milton  wiith 
dislike  and  contemiftj  juirt  such  £Nilingp  as 
Margaret  was  ashamed  to  rem^nb^r  she  had 
expressed  and  felt  on  first  goin£  to  live  there. 
But  Mr«  Lennox  almost  exceeded  Mamret 
in  his  ai^Jireciation  ^  tiie  character  of  Imlton 
and  its  inhabitants.  Their  energy,  their 
power,  their  indomitable  courage  in  struggling 
and  fighting ;  their  lurid  vividness  of  exist- 
ence^ captivated  and  arrested  his  attrition. 
He  was  never  tired  of  talking  about  them ; 
and  had  never  perceived  how  selfish  and 
material  were  too  many  of  the- ends  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves  as  the  result  of  all  their 
mighty,  Ainticing  oodeavoui^  tiU  Margaret, 
even  m  the  midst  of  her  gratification,  had  the 
candour  to  point  this  out;  as  the  tainting  sin 
in  BO  much  that  was  noble,  and  to  be  ad- 
mired. StiU,  when  other  ai^eots  palled 
n  her,  and  she  gave  but  short  answers  to 


many  questuMM^  fienry  I<wiBor  ^Mnd  out 
that  an  enquiry  as  to  soom  I>arkskire  pecu- 
liarity of  oharaeter,  called  back  ih»  light  into 
her  eye,  the  fflow  nito  her  eheek. 

When  they  resumed  to  town,  Margaret 
fulfilled  one  <^  her  sea-cdde  resdlves,  and  took 
her  life  into  her  own  hands.  B^ore  they 
went  to  Oromer,  she  had  been  as  docile  to 
her  aunt*8  laws  as  if  she  were  atill  the  aoared 
little  stran^^er  who  cried  herself  to  sleep  that 
first  night  in  the  E[arley  Btreet  nurrary.  Bat 
she  hwi  learnt,  in  those  solenm  hours  of 
thought  that  she  herself  must  one  day  answer 
for  her  own  life,  and  vdiat  she  had  done  with 
it ;  and  she  tried  Ui  setlde  that  meet  difficult 
problem  for  women,  how  nmtk  was  te  be 
utterly  nMi;ged  in  obedienee  to  authority^ 
and  how  nmch  mi|^  be  se^apart  for  freedom 
in  wocking.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  as  good-tem- 
pered as  c^d  be ;  and  Edith  had  inherited 
this  charming  domestic  quality;  Margamt 
herself  had  probably  the  worat  temper  df  the 
three,  for  her  quick  peveepitiens,  and  .over- 
lively  imagination  made  her  hasty,  and  her 
early  isoliiion  from  i^mpathy  had*  made  her 
proud ;  but  she  had  an  indescribable  ehiUU 
iike  sweetness  of  heart,  idiidh  made  her 
manners,  even  in  her  rarely  wilfid  mooda, 
irresistible  of  old ;  and  now,  chastened  ev«a 
by  what  the  world  eaMed  her  good  lortuke, 
she  charmed  her  relnctant  auub  onto  aocpii- 
esceooe  with  her  will.  So  Margaret  gained 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  jigot  to  foUiaw 
her  own  ideas  of  duty. 

'^Only  don't  be  stroid^inded,"  ^eaded 
Edith.  ^' Mamma  wants  you  to  hacve  a  boat- 
man «of  your  own  ;  aaid  I*m  anre  you'ce  very 
welcome,  for  they're  great  pbeues.  iQnly  io 
please  me,  dading,  don't  go  and  hanm  a  4itrong 
mind ;  it's  the  only  tiuag  I  ask.  Footman  or 
no  footman,  don't  be  strong-minded." 

«  Don't  be  afraid,  Edith.  I'll  faint  on  your 
hands  at  the  servant's  dinner-time,  the  very 
fkeet  opportunitv ;  and  then,  what  with  fihoUx) 
playing  with  tlie  fire,  and  the  baby  (nrying, 
you'll  begin  to  wish  lor  a  atrong^nrnded 
woman,  equal  to  any^emergenogr." 

*^  And  you'll  not  grew  too  good  te  joke  nod 
be  merry  ?  " 

<<Not  I.  I  liiaU  be  Bieiader  Umml  I  httve 
ever  been,  siow  I  have  got  my  own  way.'* 

''And  you'll  not  go  a  figure,  hut  let  me  huj 
your  dresses  for  yon  t " 

^'Indeed  I  mean  to  buy  "them  for  m9vel£ 
You  shall  come  with  me  if  you  like  ;  budt  no 
one  can  please  me  but  mysedf** 

"  Oh  1  I  was  afiraid  you'd  .dress  In  beo«A 
and  dust-ooloujped,  noit  to  dlmw  the  dirt  jon'U 
pick  up  in  aU  those  plaaes.  I'm  j^lad  you've 
going  to  keep  •one  or  two  vanities^  juat  by 
way  (^specimens  of  the  old  Adam." 

« I'm  going  to  be  juat  the  same,  £ii^  if 
you  and  my  axaat  could  hut  fme^  so.  Only 
as  I  have  neither  husband  nor  duld  to  give 
me  natural  dutiesL  I  must  make  mjsdf  aonifi^ 
in  additicm  to  oraering  my  gowna.^' 

In  the  family  conclave,  wmch  was  mad»  ap 
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•f  Edith,  b«r  moUser,  and  hctr  hnaband^  it 
'was  decided  that  peroapB  all  these  plans  of 
hexs  would  only  secure  her  the  more  for 
Hanry  Lennox^  They  k^t  her  out  of  the 
way  of  other  frieuds  who  might  have  eligible 
sous  or  brothers ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that 
she  never  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  in 
the  society  .of  sjoy  one  ^but  Henry,  out  of  Jbheir 
own  iamily.  The  .other  admirers,  attracted 
h^  heriippearanoe  or  .the  reputatian  of  her 
fortune,  were  sw^t  Bma^  by  her  uniKmsciotts 
amiUng  disdain  into  the  pa^  frequented  by 
other  l^auties  less  fastidious,  or  other  heiressAs 
mth  a  larger  amount  of  gold.  Henry  and  .she 
grew  slowly  into  closer  iotimaey ;  but  seithar 
he  nor  she  were  people  to  brook  .the  slightest 
notice  of  their  proceeding. 

Meanwhile,  at  Milton  the  chimneyB  smoked, 
the  ceaaeless  roar  and  mighty  beat,  and  ^iz- 
zyixxg  whirl  of  machinery,  struggled  andisiirave 
perpetually.  Senseless. and  ])urpoaQless  were 
wood  and  iron  and  steam  in  their  endless 
labours;  but  the  persistence  of  thair mono- 
tonous work  was  rivalled  in  tirelessenduranoe 
by  the  .strong  crowds,  who,  wdth  sense  ^and 
with  purpose,  were  busy  and  restless  in  seek- 
ing alter — ^Wbat  1  In  the  streets  thsre  were 
few  loiterers, — ^none  walking  for  mere  plea- 
sure ;  every  inan's  £iee  was  set  in  lints  of 
et^mess  or  anxiety ;  news  was  sought  for 
with  fierce  avidity ;  and  men  jostl^  each 
other  aside  in  the  Mast  and  in  the  Exchange, 
as  they  did  in  life,  in  the  deep  selfishness  of 
competition.  There  was  gloom  over  the  town. 
Few'came  to  buy,  and  those  who  did  w«re 
looked  at  suspicious]^  bv  the  sellers;  ior 
credit  was  insecure,  and  the  most  stable 
might  have  their  fbrtunes  affected  hy  the 
sweep  in  the  great  neighbouring  port  amon^ 
the  shipping  houses.  Hitherto  there  Jkiad 
been  no  failures  in  Milton ;  but,  from  Jthe 
immense  speculations  that  had  come  to  light 
in  making  a  bad  end  in  America^  and  yet 
nearer  home,  it  was  known  tibat  some  Milton 
houses  of  basiness  nnist  suffer  so  severely 
that  every  day  men*s  faces  asked,  if  their 
tongues  did  jiot,  ''^What  news  ?  Who  is  gone  ? 
B.OW  wUl  it  jifiect  me  V  And  if  two  or  Jihree 
^poke  together,  they  dwelt  rather  on  the 
names  of  those  who  wove  safe  than  dared  to 
hint  at  those  likely,  an  liieir  opinien,  to  go  ; 
for  idle  breath -naay,  at  such  times, -cause  the 
dowuiall  of  some  who  might  otherwise  wea- 
ther the  storm ;  and  one  poiag  down  4rags 
many  after.  **  Thornton  as  sa£ei,"  say  thi^ 
**  His  bosinessis  large— ^txtendins  ev^y  3iear ; 
but  such  a  head  as  he  has,  ana  so  prudent 
with  all  his  daring !"  Then  one  man  draws 
another  aside,  and  waJks  a  little  apart,  and, 
with  head  indined  into  his  neighbour's  ear^ 
he  say^y  *'  Thornton's  busioeas  is  large ;  but 
he  has  spent  his  profits  in  extending  it ;  he 
has  no -capital  laid  by ;  lus  machinery  is  new 
within  these  two  years,  and  has  cost  him— 
ve  won't  saj  what  !-*«  word  to  the  wise ! " 
But  that  Mr.  Harrison  wmb  a  CEoi&er, — a 
man  who  had  succeeded  to  hisiather'a  trade-. 


made  ^rtune,  which  he  feared  to  ioae  by 
altering  liis  mnde  of  l)usinQS8  to  anybaving 
a  larger  scope.;  yet  he  ^grudged  every  penny 
made  bgr  others  move  daring  and  farHsighted. 

ButXhe  truth  was,  Mr.  Thornton  was  bard 
pressed.  He  fait  it  acutely  in  his  vulnetrable 
point-nhis  pride  in  the  commercial  chai^cter 
(which  ^e  had  establifihedibrhcimselfl  Archi- 
tect of  his  nwn  fortunes,  he  attributed  this  to 
no  especial  merit  or  quaJlities  of  his  own,  but 
to  the  power  ;which  he  believed  that  com- 
merce gave  to  eve^  brave,  honesL  and  per- 
severii^  man  to  raise  himself  to  a  level  u-om 
which  he  might  see, and  read  the  great  game 
of  worldly  suctcess,  and  honestly,  l^  such  far- 
sightedness! command  more  power  and  in- 
fiuem^  .than  in  any  other  mode  of  iife.  Far 
awa;^  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  where  his 
person  would  never  he  known,  his  name  was 
to  be  regarded,  and  his  wishes  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  his  word  pass  «like  gold.  That  was  the 
idea  of  merchant4i£e  with  which  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton iiad  atarted.  '^  Her  merchants  be  like 
princes,"  said  his  mother,  reading  the  text 
■aloud,  as  if  it  were  a  trunmet-caU  to  invite 
her  i>oy  to  .the  strnggle.  He  was  but  like 
many  .others — man,  women,  and  children — 
alive  to  distant^  and  dead  to  near  things.  He 
sought  to  posMss  the  influence  of  aname  in 
foreign  .countries  and  Degr-away  seas,  —  to 
become  the  head  of  a  firm  that  .should  be 
known  for  ^generations ;  and  it  •had  taken 
him  iong  silent  vears  to  come  even  to  a  glim- 
mering of  what  ne  might  be  now,  to-day,  here 
in  his  own  town,  his  own  DEtotory,  among  ids 
own  people.  He  and  they  iiad  led  parallel 
lives — very  dose,  but  never  touching — tUl 
the  aoddei^,(Qr  ao  it  aeemecl)  of  ids  acquaint- 
ance with  Higgins.  Once  brought  iace  to 
faoe,  man  to  man,  witii  an  individual  of  the 
masses  around  him,  and  (ti^e  notice)  out  of 
the  character  of  .master  and  workman,  in  the 
first  instance,  they  iiad  eadi  begun  to  recog- 
nise that  *'  we  nave  all  of  ns  one  liuman 
heart"  It  was  the  fine  point  of  the  wedge ; 
and  until  now,  when  the  apprehension  of 
losing  lus  connection  with  two  or  three  of 
the  workmeniwhom  lie  had  so  lately  b^gun 
to  know  as  mei\,— of  having  a  plan  or  two, 
which  were  experiments  lying  very  .close  to 
his  hearty  roughly  nipped  ^ff  without  triaV* 
gave  a  new  poignancy  to  the  subtle  fear  that 
came  over  lum  J&om  time  to  time  ;  until  now, 
he  had  never  recognised  Jiow  mudi  and  how 
deep  fwas  the  interest  iie  had  grown  of  late 
to  feel  in  his  position  as  manu&cturei^  simply 
because  at  X&i  him  into  jnoh  close  oontact, 
and  gave  him  i^  opportunity  of  so  mnoh 
po  wer,among  a  race  of  people  strange,  shre  wcL 
^norant ;  but,  above,all,ittll>of  <^racterand 
strong  human  feeling. 

He  reviewed  lus  position  as.a  Milton  manu- 
facturer. The  strike  a  year  and  «  half  ago, 
— ^m:  mor^  for  it  was  now  untimely  wintry 
weather^  in.a  iate  mtring^-that  strike,  when 
he  was  young,  and  he  now  was  old  —  had 
prevented  iiis  completing  some  of  the  large 
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orders  he  had  then  on  hand.  He  had  locked 
np  a  good  deal  of  his  capital  in  new  and  ex- 
pensiye  machinery,  and  he  had  also  bought 
cotton  largely,  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
orders,  taken  under  contract.  That  he  had 
not  been  able  to  complete  them,  was  owing 
in  some  degree  to  the  utter  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  hands  whom  he  had 
imported ;  much  of  their  work  was  damaged 
and  unfit  to  be  sent  forth  by  a  house  which 
prided  itself  on  turning  out  nothing  but  first- 
rate  articles.  For  many  months,  tne  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  strike  had  been  an 
obstacle  in  Mr.  Thornton's  way ;  and  often, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  Higgins,  he  could  h&ve 
spoken  angrily  to  him  without  any  present 
cause,  just  from  feeling  how  serious  was  the 
injury  that  had  arisen  from  this  afi&iir  in  which 
he  was  implicated.  But  when  he  became 
conscious  of  this  sudden,  quick  resentment, 
he  resolved  to  curb  it.  It  would  not  satisfy 
him  to  avoid  Higgins ;  he  must  convince  him- 
self that  he  was  master  over  his  own  anger, 
by  being  particularly  careful  to  allow  Higgins 
access  to  him,  whenever  the  strict  rules  of 
business,  or  Mr.  Thornton's  leisure  permitted. 
And  by-and-bye,  he  lost  all  sense  of  resent- 
ment in  wonder  how  it  was,  or  could  be,  that 
two  men  like  himself  and  Higgins,  living  by 
the  same  trade,  workings  in  their  different 
ways  at  the  same  object,  could  look  upon 
each  other's  position  and  duties  in  so  strangely 
different  a  way.  And  thence  arose  that  inter- 
course, which  though  it  might  not  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  all  future  clash  of  opinion 
and  action,  when  the  occasion  arose,  would, 
at  any  rate,  enable  both  master  and  man  to 
look  upon  each  other  with  far  more  charity 
and  sympathy,  and  bear  with  each  other  more 
patiently  and  kindly.  Besides  this  improve- 
ment of  feeling,  both  Mr.  Thornton  and  his 
workmen  found  out  their  ignorance  as  to 
positive  matters  of  fact,  known  heretofore  to 
one  side,  but  not  to  the  other. 

But  now  liad  come  one  of  those  periods 
of  bad  trade,  when  the  market  falling  brought 
down  the  value  of  all  large  stocks ;  Mr. 
Thornton's  fell  to  nearly  half.  No  orders 
were  coming  in ;  so  he  lost  the  interest  of 
the  capital  he  had  locked  up  in  machinenr ; 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  get  payment  for 
the  orders  completed  ;  yet  there  was  the 
constant  drain  of  expenses  for  working  the 
business.  Then  the  bills  came  due  for  the 
cotton  he  had  purchased ;  and  money  being 
scarce  he  could  only  borrow  at  exorbitant 
interest,  and  yet  he  could  not  realise  any 
of  his  property.  But  he  did  not  despair ; 
he  exerted  himself  day  and  night  to  foresee 
and  to  provide  for  all  emergencies ;  he  was 
as  calm  and  gentle  to  the  women 
in  his  home  as  ever ;  to  the  workmen 
in  his  mill .  he  spoke  not  many  words, 
but  they  knew  him  by  this  time  ;  and  many 
a  curt^  decided  answer  was  received  by  them 
rather  with  sympathy  for  the  care  they  saw 
-^ng  upon  him,  tlian  with  the  suppreased 


antagonism  which  had  formerly  been  smoul- 
dering, and  ready  for  hard  words  and  hard 
judgments  on  all  occasions.  "  Th'  measter's 
a  deal  to  potter  him,"  said  Higgins,  one  day, 
as  he  heard  Mr.  Thornton's  short,  sharp  in- 
quiry, why  such  a  command  had  not  been 
obeyed  ;  and  caught  the  sound  of  the  sup- 
pressed sigh  which  he  heard  ingoing  past  the 
room  where  some  of  the  men  were  working. 
Higgins  and  another  man  stopped  over-hours 
that  night,  unknown  to  any  one,  to  get  the 
neglected  piece  of  work  done ;  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton never  knew  but  that  the  overlooker,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  command  in  the  first 
instance,  had  done  it  himself. 

"  Eh .'  I  reckon  I  know  who'd  ha'  been 
sorry  for  tb  see  our  measter  sitting  so  like  a 
piece  o'  grey  calico  !  Th'  ou'd  parson  would  ha' 
fretted  his  woman's  heart  out,  if  he'd  seen  the 
woeful  looks  I  have  seen  on  our  measter's  face," 
thought  Higgins,  one  day,  as  he  was  approach- 
ing Mr.  Thoi-nton  in  Marlborough  Street. 

"Measter,"  said  he,  stopping  his  employer 
in  his  quick  resolved  walk,  and  causing  that 
gentleman  to  look  up  with  a  sudden  annoyed 
start,  as  if  his  thoughts  had  been  far  away. 

"Have  yo'  heerd  aught  of  Miss  Mariret 
lately!"  ^ 

**  Miss— who  ? "  replied  Mr.  Thornton. 

"Miss  Marget — Miss  Hale — th'  oud  par- 
son's daughter — ^yo'  known  who  I  mean  well 
enough,  u  yo'U  only  think  a  bit — "  (there 
was  nothing  disrespectful  in  the  tone  in  which 
this  was  said). 

"  Oh  yes  I "  and  suddenly,  the  wintry  frost- 
bound  look  of  care  had  left  Mr.  Thornton's 
face,  as  if  some  soft  summer  gale  had 
blown  all  anxiety  away  from  his  mind ;  and 
though  his  mouth  was  as  much  compressed 
as  before,  his  eyes  smiled  out  benignly  on  his 
questioner. 

"  She's  my  landlord  now,  you  know,  Hig- 
gins. I  hear  of  her  through  her  agent  here 
every  now  and  then.  She  s  well  and  among 
friends — thank  you,  Higgins."  That  "  thank 
you"  that  lingered  after  the  other  words, 
and  vet  came  with  so  muck  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, let  in  a  new  light  to  the  acute  Higgins. 
It  might  be  but  a  will  o'  th'  wisp,  but  he 
thought  he  would  follow  it  and  ascertain 
whither  it  would  lead  him. 

"  And  she's  not  getten  married,  measter  t " 

"  Not  yet."  The  face  was  cloudy  once  more. 
"  There  is  some  talk  of  it,  as  I  understand, 
with  a  connection  of  the  femily." 

"  Then  she'll  not  be  for  coming  to  Milton 
again,  1  reckon." 

"No!" 

"  Stop  a  minute,  measter."  Then  going  up 
confidentially  close,  he  said.  "  Is  th'  young 
gentleman  cleared  ?  "  He  enforced  the  depth 
of  his  intelligence  by  a  wink  of  the  eye,  which 
only  made  tnings  more  mysterious  to  Mr. 
Thornton. 

"Th'  young  gentleman,  t  mean — ^Master 
Frederick,  they  ca'ed  him — het  brother  as  was 
over  here,  yo'  known."  ^ 
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"Over  here." 

"Ay,  tobeaur^attli'iniasus'sdeatli.  Yo 
need  na  be  feared  of  my  telling ;  for  Mary 
aud  me,  we  knowed  it  aU  along,  only  we  held 
our  peace,  for  we  ffot  it  uirough  Mary 
working  in  th*  house. 

"  And  he  was  over.    It  was  her  brother  I " 

"  Sure  enough,  and  I  reckoned  you  knowed 
it,  or  I'd  never  ha*  let  on.  To  knowed  she 
had  a  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  him.  And  he  was 
over  at  Mrs.  Hale's  death } " 

"  Nay !  I'm  not  going  for  to  tell  more. 
Fve  maybe  getten  them  into  mischief  already, 
for  they  kept  it  very  dose.  I  nobbut  wanted 
to  know  if  they'd  getten  him  cleared  ?  " 

^  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  know  notiiinff.  I 
only  hear  of  Miss  Hale,  now,  as  my  lan(uord, 
and  through  her  lawyer." 

He  broke  off  from  Higgins,  to  follow  the 
business  on  which  he  had  been  bent  when  the 
latter  first  accosted  him ;  leaving  Higgins 
baffled  in  his  endeavour. 

"  It  was  her  brother,"  said  Mr.  Thornton  to 
himself.  "  I  am  glad.  I  may  never  see  her 
again ;  but  it  is  a  comfort — a  relief— to  know 
that  much.  I  knew  she  could  not  be  un- 
maidenly  ;  and  yet  I  yearned  for  conviction. 
Now  I  am  glad  ! " 

It  was  a  little  golden  thread  running 
through  the  dark  web  of  his  present  fortunes : 
which  were  growing  ever  gloomier  and  more 
gloomy.  His  agent  had  largely  trusted  a 
house  in  the  American  trade,  which  went 
down,  along  with  several  others,  just  at  this 
time,  like  a  pack  of  cards,  the  fall  of  one  com- 
pelling other  £Ekilures.  |What  were  Mr. 
Thornton's  engagements  ?    Could  he  stand  1 

Night  after  night  he  took  books  and  papers 
into  his  own  private  room,  and  sate  up  tnere 
long  after  the  family  were  gone  to  bed.  He 
thought  that  no  one  knew  of  this  occupation 
of  the  hours  ho  should  have  spent  in  sleep. 
One  morning,  when  daylight  was  stealing  in 
through  the  crevices  of  ms  shutters,  and  he 
had  never  been  in  bed,  and  in  hopeless  indif- 
ference of  mind  was  thinking  that  he  could 
do  without  the  hour  or  two  of  rest  that  he 
should  be  able  to  take  before  the  stir  of  daily 
labour  began  again,  the  door  of  this  room 
opened,  and  his  mother  stood  there,  dressed 
as  she  had  been  the  day  before.  She  had 
never  laid  herselt  down  to  slumber  more 
than  he.  Their  eyes  met.  Their  &ces  were 
cold  and  ngi(^  and  wan,  from  loi^  watching. 

"  Mother !  why  are  not  you  in  bed  ?  " 

"  Son  John,"  said  she, "  do  you  think  I  can 
sleep  with  an  easy  mind,  while  you  keep 
awake  Ml  of  care  ?  You  have  not  told  me 
what  your  trouble  is ;  but  sore  trouble  you 
have  had  these  many  days  past." 

"Trade  is  bad." 

"  And  you  dread — ^"J 

"  I  dread  nothing,"  repHed  he,  drawing  up 
^18  head,  and  holdmg  it  erect  "  I  know  now 
that  no  man  will  suner  by  me.  That  was  my 
anxiety." 


"  But  how  do  you  stand  f  Shall  you--wiU 
it  be  a  failure ) "  her  steady  voice  trembling 
in  an  unwonted  manner. 

"  Not  a  failure.  I  must  give  up  business, 
but  I  pay  all  men.  I  might  redeem  mysdf— 
I  am  sorely  tempted — " 

"  How  ?  Oh,  John  !  keep  up  your  name— 
try  all  risks  for  that    How  redeem  it  ? " 

"  By  a  speculation  offered  to  me,  full  of 
risk;  but,  if  successful,  placing  me  high  above 
water-mark,  so  that  no  one  need  ever  know 
the  strait  I  am  in.    Still,  if  it  fftik— " 

"  And  if  it  fcdls,"  said  she.  advancing,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  ner  eyes  fiill  of 
eager  light  She  held  her  breath  to  hear  the 
end  of  ms  speech. 

"  Honest  men  are  ruined  by  a  rogue,"  said 
he  gloomily.  "  As  I  stand  now,  my  creditors' 
money  is  safe— «very  farthing  of  it ;  but  I 
don't  know  where  to  find  my  own — ^it  may 
be  all  gone,  and  I  penniless  at  this  moment 
Therefore,  it  is  my  creditors'  money  that  I 
should  risk." 

.  "  But  if  it  succeeded,  they  need  never 
know.  Is  it  so  desperate  a  speculation  ?  I 
am  sure  it  is  not,  or  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  it    If  it  succeeded — " 

"  I  should  be  a  rich  man,  and  my  peace  of 
conscience  would  be  ffone !  " 

"  Why !  You  would  have  injured  no  one." 

"  No !  but  I  should  have  run  the  risk  of 
ruining  many  for  my  own  paltry  agffrandise- 
ment  Mother,  I  have  decided !  Yon  won't 
much  grieve  over  our  leaving  this  house, 
shall  YOU,  dear  mother ) " 

"  No !  but  to  have  you  other  than  what 
you  are  will  break  my.  heart.  What  can 
you  do?" 

"  Be  always  the  same  John  Thornton  in 
whatever  circumstanoes ;  endeavouring  to  do 
right,  and  making  j^reat  blunders  ;  and  then 
try'va^  to  be  brave  m  setting-to  afresh.  But 
it  is  hard,  mother.  I  have  so  worked  and 
planned.  I  have  discovered  new  powers  in 
my  situation  too  late— and  now  all  u)  over. 
I  am  too  old  to  begin  again  with  the  same 
heart    It  is  hard,  mother." 

He  turned  awav  from  her,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  I  can't  think,"  said  she,  with  gloomy 
defiance  in  her  tone,  "  how  it  comes  about 
Here  is  my  boy — good  son,  iust  man,  tender 
heart — and  he  faOs  in  all  he  sets  his  mind 
upon:  he  finds  a  woman  to  love^  and  she 
cares  no  more  for  his  affection  than  if  he  had 
been  any  common  man ;  he  labours  and 
his  labour  comes  to  nought.  Other  people 
prosper  and  grow  rich,  and  hold  their  paltry 
names  high  and  dry  above  shame.'* 

"  Shame  never  touched  me,"  said  he  i|^  a 
low  tone :  but  she  went  on. 

"  I  sometimes  have  wondered  where  justice 
was  gone  to,  and  now  I  don't  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  the  world, — ^now  you  are 
come  to  this ;  you,  my  own  John  Thornton, 
though  you  and  I  may  be  beggars  together — 
my  own  dear  son  J " 
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Siie  Ml  upon  hb  Beek,  nd  kitted  him 
tbTooffh  her  Umrs. 

^<  Mother  I  *'  said  he,  kolding  her  gently  m 
his  anH,  '^  Who  has  tent  ae  my  loft  m  life, 
both  of  good  and  of  erU  ?  *' 

She  shook  her  head.  She  weald  hftve 
nothing  to  do  with  religicra  juat  then. 

<^Mothtr/^  he  went  on,  aewag  that  ^e 
would  ik4  speak,  ^I,  too,  have  been  rebel- 
lions ;  bi^  I  am  strifiiig  to  be  so  no  longer. 
Help  me^  as  jou  helped  ne  when  I  was  a 
child.  Then  you  said  many  good  words— 
wbea  my  fktker  died,  and  we  were  some- 
times sorely  short  of  oomfort»— whi<^  we 
shall  never  be  now ;  yoa  said  brave,  XHttAe, 
trustful  words  then,  mother,  which  I  ha;ve 
never  forgotten,  tkovgh  they  may  have  Iain 
dormant*  Speak  to  me  agaia  in  the  old  way, 
mother.  Do  Aoi  let  ms  have  to  think  that  the 
world  has  too  moeh  hardened  oar  heuris 
If  you  would  say  the  eld  good  werd^it  would 
make  me  feel  something  of  the  {Houe  sin^- 
plicity  of  my  childho^.  I  say  them  to 
myself,  but  they  would  oome  dillerently  from 
vou,  renembermg  afi  the  eareeaad  trials  yon 
have  bad  to  bear.** 

'<  I  have  had  a  many,**  and  she,  sobbing^ 
**  but  none  so  sore  as  thiR  To  see  you  cast 
down  from- your  rightful  |^aee  I  I  ecmld  say 
it  £or  myself,  John,  but  not  lor  yeu^  Not  for 
you !  Qod  has  seea  fit  to  be  veiy  haord  on 
you,  very," 

She  shook  witii  the  sobs  Ihait  come  so  eoB- 
vukively  when  as  old  persos  weeps.  The 
silence  around  her  stroek  her  at  ksb;  and 
she  qoieied  h^fself  to  IsateiK  No  sound. 
She  looked.  Her  son  sate  by  thfe  tabk,  hit 
arms  thrown  half  across  it,  his  head  bent  ftsee 
downwards. 

<«0h,  JohnT'  she  s«^  aakt  she  lifted  his 
fiioe  np^  Sn^  a  strange,  pallid  look  of 
ffioom  was  on  itr  Fer  »  mement  it  struck 
her  that  this  look  was  the  ibreroBner  of 
death ;  b«t,  aa  the  rigidity  melted  out  ai  the 
oouBtenaiiioe  '  and  tl»)  natural  colour  re* 
toned,  and  ake  aaw  that  he  wae  himself  ettce 
again,  all  worldly  mortifieait&on  sank  to 
nothiDg  before  the  oonseiousiiesB  o#  the  great 
blessing  that  he  himself  by  hk  simple  exist* 
esee  was  to  her.  She  thanked  Qod  lor  this, 
and  this  alone,  with  &  Jervonr  that  swept 
away  all  vebeUiona  feelings,  from  her  nnnd. 

Be  did  not  spealc  readily  ;  but  he  went 
and  opened  ike  shatters,  and  let  the  mddy 
light  of  dawn  flood  the  room.  Bat  the  wind 
was  in*  the  east ;  the  weather  was  piereing 
oold,  as  it  had  been  for  weeks  ;  there  would 
be  Aft  dematnd  fer  light  summer  seods  this 
year.  That  hope  fer  tiie  revivaL  of  trade 
mivt  vtteri/  be  gWen  npt 

It  was  a  great  eomfert  to*  have  had  this 
eenvesBation  with  hie  mother ;  said  to  feel 
sure  that^  however  they  might  hencefevwsrd 
keep  silenee  on  ail  l^ese  anxieties,  they  yet 
undefBtood  each  other's  feeHngs,  and  were,  if 
not  in  hamooi^,.  not  at  least  in  discord  with 
each  other,  iu  their  way  of  viewing^  them. 


Fanny's  husband  was  vexed  at  niom- 
ton's  refusal  to  take  any  share  In  the  specu- 
la^<Hi  which  he>  had  offered  to  hhn,  and  with- 
drew from  any  posatbility  of  being  supposed 
aUe  to  assist  him  with  the  resKly  money 
which  indeed  the  speculator  needed  for  his 
own  veufcecre. 

There  was  nothmg  for  it  at  last  but  that 
which  Mr.  Thornteft  had  dreaded  fer  many 
weeks;  he  had  to  give  up  the  bumness  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged  with  so 
much  honour  and  success ;  and  look  out 
for  a  subordinate  situatioD.  Marlborough 
Mills  and  the  adjacent  dwelling  were 
held  und^  a  long  lease;  they  must,  if 
possible,  be  relet.  There  was  an  immediate 
choice  of  situations  offered  to  Mr.  Thornton. 
Mr.  Hamper  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  have  secured  him  as  a  steady  and  ex* 
perienced  partner  fer  his  sod,  whom  he  was 
setting  up  with  a  large  capital  in  a  neigh< 
bouriug  town  ;  but  the  young  man  was  h&tf- 
educat&d  as  regarded  information,  and  wholly 
uneducated  ae  regarded  any  other  responsi- 
bilities tbatt  that  of  getting  money,  md 
brutalised  both  aff  to  h&  pleaarures  and  his 
pams.  Mr.  Thornton  dedmed  having  any 
share  in  a  partnership,  which  would  frostmte 
what  few  pli^ns  he  had  that  survived  the 
wreck  of  his  forteEneOr  He  would  sooner 
ccmsent  to  be  only  a  manager,  where  he  cooid 
have  a  eartiun  degree  of  power  beyond  the 
mere  money-getting  feet  man  have  to  fell  in 
with  the  tyrannic^  humours  of  a  moneyed 
piurtner  with  whom  he  felt  sure  th«t  he 
should  quarrel  in  a  fiew  months.  So  he 
waited,  and  stood  on  one  side  with  profound 
humility,  as  the  news  swept  through  the 
Exchange,  of  the  enornvous  fertune  wMdi 
his  bre&er-in-law  had  made  by  Ms  cbring 
speculation.  It  was  &  nine  days*  wonder. 
Success  brought  with  it  its  worldly  eonse- 
quenee  of  extreme  admiration.  Noone  was  eon> 
dered  so  wise  and  fer^seeing'  as  Mr.  Wotsoft. 

CEAPTBR  TBiE  VORTT-filXXH. 

It  wa»  a  hot  summer**  evening.  Sdith 
eatne  into  Margaret's  bedroom  the  first  time 
id  her  habit,  the  second  ready  dressed  tor 
dtnsier.  No  one  was  there  at  first ;  the  aext 
time  Edith  feund  Dixon  laying  eat  Mar- 
garet's dresB  on  the  bed ;  hot  no  Margaret 
£dith  remained  to  fidget  about 

**  Oh,  Dixon !  not  those  hoivid  blue  flowers 
to-  l^tat  dead  gold-coloured  gown.  What 
taste !  Wait  a  minutci  and  I  will  brmg  you 
some  pomegranate  blossoms.'* 

**  It's  not  a  dead  gold-coloRar,  ma'am.  It^ 
a  straw-eoloorr.  And  blue  always  goe9  with 
staraweoleur.''  Bit  EcBth  had  br^ight  the 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  before  Dixon  had  got 
half  through  her  remonstrance. 

";V7here  is  Miss  Hale  ?"  asked  KdS^,  as 
soon  as  she  had  tried  the  effect  of  the  gar- 
niture. "1  can't  think,"  she  went  on,  pet* 
jtishly, 'how my  annt  allowed  hertos^^mto 
such  rambling  habits  in  Milton  !     Vm  sine 
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Ihtt  Blwmjm  ezpediDff  to  kear  ol  her  hftving 
mofe  with  somethiDg  horrible  among  all  those 
-wret^ed  places  she  pokes  herself  iuta  I 
should  never  dare  to  go  down  some  of  thoee 
streets  without  a  servant.  Th^'re  not  fit 
forkdiea.'' 

Dixen  was  still  huffed  about  her  deapiBod 
taaie;  so  dfte  replied^  rather  shortly : 

**  It's  BO  wondier  to  my  mmd,  when  I  hear 
ladies  talk  such  a  deal  about  being  ladies—* 
and  when  thej're  sooh  learfii^  delieate, 
dainty  ladies  too— I  say  it's  no  wonder  to 
me  that  there  are  no  longer  any  sidnts  on 
earth- " 

^  Oh  Margaret  I  here  yon  are  I  I  have  been 
so  wanting'  you.  But  how  your  eheeks  are 
flushed  with  the  heat,  poor  ehild  1  But  only 
think  what  that  tiresome  Henry  has  done  ; 
Beally^  he  exceeds  brother-inrlaw's  limits. 
Just,  when  my  party  was  made  up  so  beauti- 
fully— fitted  in  so  precisely  iox  Mr.  Goltharst 
-^thexe  has  Henry  come^  with  sa  apology  it 
is  true^  and  making  use  of  your  nedose  for  an 
excuse^  and  asked  me  if  he  may  bring  that 
Mr.  Thornton  of  Milton— your  tenant^  you 
-who  is  in  London  about  some  law 
It  will  spoil  my  noaaber^  qmte.** 

"  I  don't  miad  dinner.  I  don't  want  any/' 
said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice.  '^Bizon  can 
^et  me  a  cup  of  tea  here,  and  I  will  be  in  the 
drawin|K-room  by  the  time  you  aosee  up.  I 
shall  really  be  glad  to  He  dow&'* 

'^  No,  no  I  that  will  never  do.  You  do  look 
wretdbedly  white  to  be  sure ;  but  that  is  just 
the  heat,  and  we  ean*t  do  without  you  pos- 
sibt^.  (Those  flowers  a  little  lower,  Dixon. 
They  look  glorious  flames  in  your  black 
haxr.)  You  Know  we  pkuied  you  to  talk 
about  ItfiUon  to  Mr.  Colthursk  Oh !  to  be 
sore !  and  this  man  comes  from  Milton.  I 
believe  it  will  be  capital,  after  alL  Mr.  Colt- 
hurst  can  pump  him  well  on  all  the  subjects 
in  which  he  m  interested,  and  it  will  be  great 
fun  to  trace  out  your  ezqwriences,  and  this 
Mr.  Thora^^nf's  insdom^  in  Mr.  Coltiiurst's 
next  speech  in  the  Housa.  Beally,  I  think  it 
is  a  happy  fait  of  Henry's.  I  isriced  him  if  he 
was  a  man  one  would  be  ashamed  of;  and 
he  repKed,  *  Not  if  youVe  any  sense  in  you, 
my  little  aaster.'  So  I  su|qpose  he  is  able  to 
sound  his  h's,  which  is  not  a  common  Darkr 
shire  accomplishment— eh,  Margaret  V* 

'^Mr.  Lennox  did  not  say  why  Mr.  Thom;- 
ten  was  come  up  ta  town?  Was  it  law 
business  coDnected  with  the  property  ? "  asked 
Margaret,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

''Oh !  he's  failed,  or  something  of  ti>e  kind 
that  Henry  told  yon  of  that  day  you  had 
such  a  headadie, — ^what  was  it?  (There, 
that's  capital,  Dixon.  Miss  Hale  does  us 
erei^  does  she  not  ?)  I  wish  I  was  as  tali 
asa  queen,  and  as  brown  as  a  gipsy,  Margaret." 

^  But  about  Mr.  Thomtmi  V* 

^Oh !  I  really  have  such  a  terriUe  head 
for  law  business.  Henry  will  like  nothing 
better  than  to  tell  you  ail  about  it.  I  know 
the  impi^ssion  he  made  upon  me  was,  that 


Mr.  Thomtoin  is  Tery  badly  oi^  and  a  very 
respectable  man,  and  that  I'm  to  be  very 
civil  to  him ;  and  as  I  did  not  know  how,  I 
came  to  you  to  ask  you  to  hdp  mOp  And 
now  come  down  with  me^  and  rest  oa  the 
s<^  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

The  privileged  broiher-in-law  came  early; 
and  Margaret^  reddening  as  she  spoke,  began 
to  ask  him  the  <raestions  she  wanted  to  hear 
answered  about  Mr.  Thornton, 

«He  came  up  about  this  sub-letting  the 
property — ^Mariborough  Mills,  and  the  house 
and  premises  acljoining,  I  mean.  He  is  unable 
to  keep  it  on ;  and  th«re  are  deeds  and  leases 
to  be  looked  cm*,  and  agreements  to  be 
drawB  up.  I  hope  Bdith  will  receive  him 
properly,  but  she  was  rather  put  out,  as  I' 
coiud  see,  by  the  liberty  I  had  taken  in 
begging  for  an  invitatton  for  him.  But  I 
thof^ht  you  would  like  to  have  Bom»  atten- 
tion shown  him ;  and  one  would  be  particu- 
larly serupuloua  in  paying  every  respact  to  a 
man  who  is  going  down  in  the  world."  He 
had  dropped  his  voice  to  speak  to  Margaret, 
by  whom  he  was  sitliDg  ;  but  as  he  ended  he 
sprang  up,  and  introcluced  'Mr.  Thornton, 
who  had  that  miomest  entered,  to  Edith  ana 
Captain  Lennox. 

Margaret  looked  with  an  anxious  eye  at 
Mr.  Thornton  while  he  was  thus  ooeupiod. 
It  was  considerably  more  than  a  year 
since  she  had  seea  him  ;  and  events  had 
occurred  to  change  him  much  in  that 
time.  His  fine  figure  yet  bore  him  above 
the  common  height  of  men;  and  gave 
him  a  distinguished  appearance  flrom  the 
ease  of  motion,  which  arose  out  of  ity  and  was 
natural  to  him;  but  his  face  looked  older 
and  care-worn;  yet  a  noble  composure  sate 
upon  it,  which  impressed  those  who  had  just 
been  heartng  o£  lus  dtanged  position,  with  a 
sense  of  inherent  dignity  and  manly  strength. 
He  was  aware^  from  the  first  glaiice  he  had 
given  round  the  loom^  that  Margaret  was 
there  ;  he  had  seen  her  intent  look  of  oeou- 
patiott  as  she  listened  to  Mr.  Henry  Lennox ; 
and  hs  came  up  to  her  with  the  perfectly 
regulated  manner  of  an  eld  MemL  With 
his  first  calm  words  a  vivid  colour  flashed 
into  her  cheeks,  whidi  never  left  them  again 
daring  the  evening.  She  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  to  say  to  him.  She  disappointed 
him  by  the  quiet  way  in  which  she  asked 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  merely  neces^ 
sary  q^Kstiens  respecting  her  old  acqoamtanoe 
in  MUton;  but  j[>ther8  came  in — more  intir 
mate  in,  the  house  than  he-Hmd  he  feU  into 
the  baekground,  where  he  and  Mr.  Lennox 
talked  together  from  tune  to  time. 

"^  You  think  Mms  Hale  h>okia^  well,"  said 
Mr.  Lennox,  ''don't  you  1  MiHon  didn't 
agree  with  her,  I  imagine;  for  when  die 
first  came  to  Londcm,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  any  one  so  mu<^  ohaAged.  To-night 
she  is  looking  radiant.  But  she  is  much 
stronger.  Last  autumn  she  was  fatigued 
with  a  wnlk  of  a.  couple  of  miles.    On  Friday 
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evening  we  walked  up  to  Hampstead  and 
back.  Tet  on  Saturday  she  looked  as  well 
as  she  does  now." 

«  We  ! "    Who  I    They  two  alone  1 

Mr.  Colthurst  was  a  very  cleyer  man,  and 
a  rising  member  of  parliiunent.  He  had  a 
quick  eye  at  discemmg  character,  and  was 
struck  oy  a  remark  which  Mr.  Thornton 
made  at  dinner-time.  He  enquired  from 
Edith  who  that  gentleman  was  ;  and,  rather 
to  her  surprise,  she  found,  from  the  tone  oi 
his  "  Indeed  I  *'  that  Mr.  Thornton  of  MUton 
was  not  such  an  unknown  name  to  him  as 
she  had  imagined  it  would  be.  Her  dinner 
was  going  off  welL  Henry  was  in  good 
humour,  and  brought  out  his  dry  caustic 
wit  admirably.  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Colt- 
hurst found  one  or  two  mutual  subjects  of 
interest,  which  they  could  only  touch  upon 
then,  reserving  them  for  more  private  after- 
dinner  talk.  Margaret  4ookea  beautiful  in 
the  pomegranate  flowers  ;  and  if  she  did  lean 
back  in  her  chair  and  speak  but  little,  Edith 
was  not  annoyed,  for  the  conversation  flowed 
on  smoothly  without  her.  Margaret  was 
watching  Mr.  Thornton's  face.  He  never 
looked  at  her ;  so  she  might  study  him 
unobserved,  and  note  the  changes  which 
«ven  this  short  time  had  wrought  in  him. 
Only  at  some  unexpected  mot  of  Mr.  Len- 
nox's his  face  flashed  out  into  the  old  look  of 
intense  enjoyment ;  the  merry  brightness  re- 
turned to  his  eyes,  the  lips  just  parted  to 
suggest  the  brilliant  smile  of  former  days ; 
and  for  an  instant,  his  glance  instinctively 
sought  hers,  as  if  he  wanted  her  sympathy. 
But  when  their  eyes  met,  his  whole  coun- 
tenance changed ;  he  was  grave  and  anxious 
once  more ;  and  he  resolutdy  avoided  even 
looking  near  her  again  during  dinner. 

There  were  only  two  ladies  besides  their 
own  party,  and  as  these  were  occupied  in 
conversation  by  her  aunt  and  Edith,  when 
they  went  up  into  the  drawing-room,  Mar- 
garet languidly  employed  herself  about  some 
work.  Presently  the  gentlemen  came  up, 
Mr.  Colthurst  and  Mr.  Thornton  in  close 
conversation.  Mr.  Lennox  drew  near  to 
Margaret,  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

**  1  really  think  Edith  owes  me  thanks  for 
my  contribution  to  her  party.  You've  no 
idea  what  an  agreeable,  sensible  fellow  this 
tenant  of  yours  is.  He  has  been  the  very  man 
to  five  Colthurst  all  the  facts  he  w^ted 
coaching  in.  I  can't  conceive  how  he  contrived 
to  mismanage  his  affairs." 

"With  his  powers  and  opportunities  you 
would  have  succeeded,"  said  Mai^garet.  He 
did  not  quite  relish  the  tone  in  which  she 
spoke,  although  the  words  but  expressed  a 
thought  which  had  passed  through  his  own 
mind.  As  he  was  silent,  they  caught  a  swell  in 
the  sound  of  conversation  going  on  near  the 
flre-place  between  Mr.  Colthurst  and  Mr. 
Thornton. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  heard  it  spoken  of  with 
great  interest  —  curiosity  as   to    its    result 


perhaps  I  should  rather  say.  I  heard  yoor 
name  frequently  mentioned  during  my  short 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood."  *  Then  they  lost 
some  words ;  and  when  next  they  could  hear 
Mr.  Thornton  was  speaking. 

"  I  have  not  the  elements  for  popularity — 
if  they  spoke  of  me  in  that  way  they  were 
mistaken.  I  hH  slowly  into  new  projects ; 
and  I  find  it  difficult  to  let  myself  m  lu&own 
even  by  those  whom  I  desire  to  know,  and 
with  whom  I  would  fain  have  no  reserve. 
Tet,  even  with  all  these  drawbacks,  I  felt 
that  I  was  on  the  right  path,  and  that,  start- 
ing from  a  kind  of  friendship  with  one,  I  was 
homing  acquainted  with  many.  The  ad- 
vantages were  mutual :  we  were  both  uncon- 
scioufuy  and  consciously  teaching  each  other.** 

**  You  say  *  were.'  I  trust  you  arc  intend- 
ing to  pursue  the  same  course  ?  " 

'^I  must  stop  Colthurst,"  said  Henry 
Lennox,  hastily.  And  by  an  abrupt,  yet 
apropos  question,  he  turned  the  current  of 
the  conversation,  so  as  not  to  give  Mr. 
Thornton  the  mortification  of  acknowledging 
his  want  of  success  and  consequent  chuige 
of  position.  But  as  soon  as  the  newly-started 
subject  had  come  to  a  close,  Mr.  Thornton 
resumed  the  conversation  just  where  it  had 
been  interrupted,  and  gave  Mr.  Colthurst  the 
reply  to  his  mquiry. 

*'  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  business,  and 
have  had  to  give  up  my  position  as  a  master. 
I  am  on  the  look  out  for  a  situation  in 
Milton,  where  I  may  meet  with  employment 
under  some  one  who  will  be  willing  to  let  me 
go  along  in  my  own  way  in  such  matters  as 
these.  I  can  depend  upon  myself  for  having 
no  go-ahead  theories  that  I  would  rashly 
bring  into  practice.  My  only  wish  is  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  cultivating  some  inter- 
course with  thd  hands  beyond  the  mere 
'cash  nexus.'  But  it  might  be  the  point 
Archimedes  sought  from  which  to  move  the 
earth,  to  judge  from  the  importance  attached 
to  it  by  some  of  our  manufacturers,  who 
shake  their  heads  and  lo(^  grave  as  soon  as 
I  name  the  one  or  two  experiments  that  I 
should  like  to  try." 

"You  call  them  'experiments'  I  notice," 
said  Mr.  Colthurst,  with  a  delicate  increase 
of  respect  in  his  manner. 

"  Because  I  believe  them  to  be  such.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  consequences  that  may  result 
from  them.  But  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  be 
tried." 

"And  you  think  they  may  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  strikes  1 " 

"  Not  at  alL  My  utmost  expectation  only 
goes  so  far  as  this — ^thattheymayrender  strikes 
not  the  bitter,  venomous  sources  of  hatred 
they  have  hitherto  been.  A  more  hopeful 
man  might  imagine  that  a  closer  and  more 
genial  intercourse  between  classes  might  do 
away  with  strikes.  But  I  am  not  a  hopeful 
man." 

Suddenly,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  struck  him, 
he  crossed  over  to  where  Margaret  was  sitting, 
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and  began,  without  preface,  as  if  he  knew 
she  ha^  been  listening  to  all  that  had 
passed  : 

<*  Miss  Hale,  I  had  a  roand-robin  from  some 
of  my  men — I  suspect  in  Higgins'  hand- 
writing— stating  their  wish  to  work  for  me,  if 
ever  f  was  in  a  position  to  employ  men 
again  on  my  own  behalfl  That  was  good, 
wasn't  it  1 " 

'*  Yes.  Just  right  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said 
Margaret,  looking  up  straight  into  his  face 
with  her  speaking  eyes,  and  then  dropping 
them  under  his  ^oquent  glance.  He  gazed 
back  at  her  for  a  minute,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
exactly  what  he  was  about  Then  sighed  ; 
and  saying,  **  I  knew  you  would  like  it,"  he 
turned  away,  and  never  spoke  to  her  again 
until  he  bid  her  a  formal  ^  good-night.*' 

As  Mr.  Lennox  took  his  departure,  Mar- 
garet said,  with  a  blush  that  she  oould  not 
repress,  and  with  some  hesitation, 

"  Can  I  speak  to  yoii  to-morrow  1  I  want 
your  help  about-— something." 

**  Certainly.  I  will  come  at  whatever  time 
you  name.  You  cannot  give  me  a  greater 
pleasure  than  by  making  me  of  any  use.  At 
eleven  ?    Very  well." 

His  eye  brightened  with  exultation.  How 
she  was  learning  to  depend  upon  him !  It 
seemed  as  if  any  day  now  might  give  him 
the  certainty,  without  having  which  he  had 
determined  never  to  offer  to  her  again. 

CHAPTER  THE  LABT. 

Edith  went  about  on  tip-toe,  and  checked 
Sholto  in  all  loud  speaking  that  next  morn- 
ing, as  if  any  sudden  noise  would  interrupt 
the  conference  that  was  taking  place  in  tne 
drawing-room.  Two  o'clock  came ;  and  they 
still  sate  there  with  closed  doors.  Then  there 
was  a  man's  footstep  running  down  stairs ; 
and  Edith  peeped  out  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Well,  Henry  1 "  said  she,  with  a  look  of 
interrogation. 

«  Well ! "  said  he,  rather  shortly. 

"  Come  in  to  lunch  ! " 

''No,  thank  you,  I  can't.  I've  lost  too  much 
time  here  already." 

*'Then  it's  not  all  settled,"  said  Edith, 
despondingly. 

**  No  !  not  at  aD.  It  never  will  be  settled, 
if  the  *it'  is  what  I  conjecture  you  mean. 
That  will  never  be,  Edith,  so  give  up  thinking 
about  it." 

"But  it  would  be  so  nice  for  us  all," 
pleaded  Edith.  "  I  should  always  feel  comfort- 
able about  the  children,  if  I  had  Margaret 
settled  down  near  me.  As  it  is,  I  am  always 
afraid  of  her  going  off  to  Cadiz." 

"  I  will  try  when  I  many  to  look  out  for  a 
young  lady  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  man< 
agement  of  children.  That  is  all  I  can  do. 
Miss  Hale  would  not  have  me.  And  I  shall 
not  ask  her." 

"Then,  what  have  you  been  talking 
about  ?" 


*^  A  thousand  things  you  would  not  unuer- 
derstand.  Investments,  and  leases,  and  value 
of  land." 

"  Oh,  go  awav  if  that's  alL  You  and  she 
will  be  unbearably  stupid  if  you've  been  talk- 
ing all  this  time  about  such  weary  things." 

**  Very  welL  I'm  coming  again  to-morrow, 
and  bringing  Mr.  Thornton  with  me  to  have 
some  more  talk  with  Miss  Hale." 

"Mr.  Thornton!  What  has  he  to  do 
with  it  1" 

"  He  is  Miss  Hale's  tenant,"  said  Mr.  Len- 
no^  turning  away.  "And  he  wishes  to  give 
up  his  lease." 

"  Oh  !  very  well.  I  can't  understand  de- 
tails, so  don't  eive  them  me." 

"  The  only  detail  I  want  you  to  understand 
is^  to  let  us  have  the  back  drawing-room  un- 
disturbed, as  it  was  to-day.  In  general,  the 
children  and  servants  are  so  in  and  out,  that 
I  can  never  get  any  business  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  arrangements  we  have  to 
make  to-morrow  ai^  of  importance." 

No  one  ever  knew  why  Mr.  Lennox  did 
not  keep  to  his  appointment  on  the  followtng 
day.  Mr.  Tho]*nton  came  true  to  his  time  ; 
and,  after  keeping  him  waiting  for  nearly  an 
hour,  Margaret  came  in  looking  very  white 
and  anxious. 

She  began  hurriedly : 

"  I  am  so  sorry  Mr.  Lennox  is  not  here, — ^he 
could  have  done  it  so  much  better  than  I. 
He  is  my  adviser  in  this  " 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  came  if  it  troubles  vou. 
Shall  I  CO  to  Mr.  Lennox's  chambers  and  try 
and  findhim  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
grieved  I  was  to  find  that  I  am  to  lose  you  as 
a  tenant  But,  Mr.  Lennox  says,  things  are 
sure  to  brighten  " 

"  Mr.  Lennox  knows  little  about  it,"  said 
Mr.  Thornton,  quietly.  "  Happy  and  fortunate 
in  all  a  man  cares  for,  he  does  not  understand 
what  it  is  to  find  oneself  no  longer  young — 
yet  thrown  back  to  the  starting-point  which 
requires  the  hopeful  energy  of  youth — ^to  feel 
one  half  of  life  gone,  and  nothmg  done — no- 
thing remaining  of  wasted  opportunity  but 
the  bitter  recollection  that  it  has  been.  Miss 
Hale,  I  would  rather  not  hear  Mr.  Lennox's 
opinion  of  my  affairs.  Those  who  are  happy 
and  successful  themselves  are  too  apt  to  make 
light  of  the  misfortunes  of  others." 

"  You  are  unjust,"  said  Margaret,  gently. 
*'  Mr.  Lennox  has  onlv  spoken  of  the  creat 
probability  which  he  believes  there  to  be  of 
your  redeeming — ^your  more  than  redeeming 
what  you  have  lost^4on't  speak  till  I  have 
ended — pray  don't ! "  And  collecting  herself 
ouce  more,  she  went  on  rapidly  tummg  over 
some  law  papers,  and  statements  of  accounts 
in  a  trembling  hurried  manner.  "  Oh  !  here 
it  is  I  and — ^he  drew  me  out  a  proposal — I 
wish  he  was  here  to  explain  it — showing  that 
if  vou  would  take  some  money  of  mine, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds, 
lymg  just  at  this  moment  unused  in  the  bank, 
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and  bringing  me  in  only  two  and  a  half  per 
cent. — jon  oonld  pay  me  mncb  better  interest, 
and  miffbt  go  on  working  Marlborough  Mills.** 
Her  voice  had  cleared  itself  and  become  more 
steady.  Mr.  Thornton  did  not  speak,  and  she 
went  on  looking  for  some  paper  on  which 
was  written  down  the  proposals  for  security ; 
for  she  was  most  anxions  to  have  it  bXL  looked 
npon  in  the  liffht  of  a  mere  business  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  principal  advantage  would 
be  on  her  side.  While  she  sought  for  this 
paper,  her  very  heart-pulse  was  arrested  by 
the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Thornton  spoke.  His 
voice  was  hoarse  and  trembling  with  tender 
passion  as  he  said : — 

"Margaret !'' 

For  an  instant  she  looked  np;  and  then 
sought  to  veil  her  luminous  eyes  by  dropping 
her  forehead  on  her  hands.  Again,  stepping 
nearer,  he  besought  her  with  another  tre- 
mulous eager  call  upon  her  name. 

«  Margaret ! " 

Still  lower  went  the  head ;  more  closely 
hidden  was  the  face,  almost  resting  on  the 
table  before  her.  He  came  close  to  her.  He 
knelt  by  her  side  to  bring  his  face  to  a  level 
with  her  ear;  and  whispered — ftanted  out 
the  words : — 

"Take  care. — If  you  do  not  speak — ^I  shall 
claim  you  as  my  own  in  some  strange  pre- 
sumptuous way.---Send  me  away  at  once,  if  I 
must  go  ; — Margaret ! — ** 

At  that  third  call,  she  turned  her  face, 
still  covered  with  her  small  white  hands, 
towards  him,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder, 
luding  it  even  there ;  and  it  was  too  delicious 
to  feel  her  soft  dieek  against  his,  for  him  to 
wish  to  see  either  deep  blushes  or  loving 
eyes.  He  clasped  her  close.  But  they  both 
kept  silence.  At  length  she  murmured  in  a 
broken  voice ; 

"Oh,  Mi:.  I^omton,  I  am  not  good 
enough ! " 

"  Not  good  enough !  Don't  mock  my  own 
deep  feeling  of  unworthiness." 

After  a  minute  or  two,  he  gentlv  disen- 
gaged her  hands  from  her  face,  and  laid  her 
arms  as  they  had  once  before  been  placed  to 
protect  him  from  the  rioters. 

"  Do  you  remember,  love  ? "  he  murmured. 
"  And  how  I  requited  you  with  my  insolence 
the  next  day." 

"  I  remember  how  wrongly  I  spoke  to  you, 
—that  is  all." 

"  Look  here  !  Lift  up  vour  head.  I  have 
something  to  show  you  !  She  slowly  faced 
him,  glowing  with  beautiful  shame. 

"Do  you  know  these  roses  1"  he  said, 
drawing  out  his  pocket-book,  in  which  were 
treasured  up  some  dead  flowers. 

"  No !  **  she  replied,  with  innocent  curiosity. 
"  Did  I  give  them  to  you  ?  *' 

"  No  !  Vanity ;  you  did  not  You  may 
have  worn  sister  roses  very  probably." 

She  looked  at  them,  wondering  for  a  minute, 
then  she  smiled  a  little  as  she  said — 

"  They  are  from  Helstone,  are  they  not  ?  I 
know  the  deep  indentations  round  the  leaves. 


Oh  !  have  you  been  there  1  When  were  you 
there?" 

"I  wanted  to  see  the  place  where  Mar- 
garet grew  to  what  she  is,  even  at  the  worst 
time  of  all ;  when  I  had  no  hope  of  ever 
calling  her  mine.  I  went  there  on  my  return 
from  Havre.'* 

"  You  must  give  them  to  me,"  she  said, 
trying  to  take  them  out  of  hia  hand  with 
gentle  violence. 

"Very  well.  Only  you  must  pay  me  for 
them!" 

"  flow  shall  I  ever  tell  Aunt  Shaw  t  "  she 
whispered,  after  some  time  of  d^dous 
silence. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  her." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  owe  to  her, — ^but  what  will 
she  say  t " 

"  I  can  guess.  Her  first  exclamaticHi  will 
be, 'That  man!*" 

"Hush  !  "  said  Margaret,  "or  I  shall  tiy 
and  show  you  your  mother's  indignant  tones 
as  she  says,  'That  woman ! ' " 

THE  SHD. 


THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN 

AT  TEX  PBRA  THBATEK. 

There  is  a  clumping  of  clogs  about  the 
uneven  streets,  and  two  or  three  sedan  chairs 
of  very  great  ladies  move  dripping  along^ 
Invalided  officers  fresh  from  the  Crimea,  and 
full  of  bad  wine  and  good  spirits,  roll  along 
arm  in  arm,  laughing  and  discoursing  wildly, 
being  firmly  persuaded  of  course  that  not  one 
of  those  young  Perotes  who  are  watching 
them  so  eageny  as  models  of  manners  can 
understand  a  word  they  utt«r.  Some- 
times a  deep  growl  of  impatience  may  be 
heard  from  some  strapped  down  and  budded 
up  elderly  beau  whose  eyes  are  not  so 
good  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and 
who  has  either  stuck  in  the  deep  bog  of  mud 
which  fills  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  has 
tumbled,  umbrella  and  all,  in  an  unsuspected 
hole.  Young  ladies  who  have  come  out  on  a  ma- 
trimonial speculation  are  anxious  about  their 
back  hair  and  garnet  brooches,  amid  all  this 
provoking  rain  and  unmannered  hustling.  They 
have,  however,  an  opportunity  of  dispLaying 
some  remarkably  neat  twinkling  ankles, 
which  contrast  agreeably  with  the  splay  feet 
and  awkward  waddle  of  the  Greeks,  MM, 
Demetraki  and  Stavro  Somethlngopolis — ^two 
semi-civilised  natives  who  have  been  half- 
educated  somewhere  in  Europe,  especially 
with  respect  to  billiards  and  ecart6  —  are 
raving  out  atrocious  French  in  frantic  accents 
to  attract  attention,  and  laughing  at  nothing 
whenever  their  tongues  tire,  tOl  the  street 
rings  again  with  discordant  echoes.  They 
are  dressed  within  an  inch  of  their  lives 
the  last  style  of  some  Smyrna  Moses 
Son. 

But  way  for  a  pasha,  probably  one 
the  ministers  who  has  been  on  an  emb 
to  Europe  and  preserved  his  taste  forevei 
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wtertaiBmeixts.    He  comes  plashing  through 

the  mire  (it  a  stately  tramp,  and  mounted  on 

a  baughty  Arabian  horse  wbieh  tosses  its 

small  beautiful  head  &om  side  to  side.    He 

carries  an  ample  umbrelU,  and  his  toilette  is 

so  elaborately  clean  and  sparkling  that  he 

^lite  fflitters  under  it.    He  is  evidently  a 

man  oi  high  rank.    Cavasses  all  blazing  with 

gold  precede  him,  and  pipe-bearers  hem  him 

rouna  ;  while  some  officer  of  his  overgrown 

household  throws  the  strong  li)2ht  of  a  manjr- 

candled  lantern  to  Illuminate  his  way.   He  is, 

in  short,  the  very  pink  of  oriental  swellisra — 

a  Turkish  gentleman  of  the  most  polished 

kind.    He  little  knows,  as  he  puffB  out  his 

cheek  ajid  goes  parading  along ;  what  is  about 

to  happen  to  him  when  ne  passes  that  p-oup 

of  wdd    young  officers  fresh  from  dinner. 

One  of  them,  a  rollicking  young  giant,  some 

seven  feet  high,  looks  for  a  moment  at  the 

Pasha's  immense  lantern.    Then  there  is  a 

daredevil  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  assuredly 

bodes  mischief ;  and  the  next  moment  the 

Pasha's  lantern  ia  pierced  through,  twirling 

round  aloft  on  the  top  of  a  w^ing-stick. 

A   storm   of    astonished   laughter   trom  a 

crowd  of  admiring  ^nritnesses — especially  of 

coursa    from   M^f   Demetraki   and  Stavro 

Somethingopolis,  who  are  quite  wild  with 

delight  at  the  freak.    Yet  I  should  like  to  see 

I    that  yoimg  officer  obliged  to  sell  out  and  go 

I    home  BB  a  dangerous  international  mischief- 

mi^er  ;   for  the  stately  Turk  has    turned 

rein,  and  is  riding  home,  his  beard  bristling 

with  angw. 

It  is  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
a  pouring  December  day,  and  the  polite  or 
impolite  world  of  Pera  are  going  as  best  they 
can  to  the  opera.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
<M>era  of  Pera  absolutel^r  claims  a  visit  from 
the  oonnoisseur.  There  is  an  unhealthy  smell 
9f  dead  rats  about  it ;  a  prevailinfl;  dampness 
and  dinginess  ;  a  curious  fog  ;  a  loudness ;  a 
dirtiness,  which  induces  me  generally  to 
prefer  an  arm  chair  and  a  dictionary  —  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  fire ;  but  I  am  going  to- 
night, because  my  books  are  all  packed,  and 
my  servant  has  gone  out  for  a  holiday,  to 
carry  sinall  scandals  to  his  acquaintance.  I 
have  also  been  eatin^^  a  most  detestable  isixe- 
well  dinner  at  a  roguish  pastrycook's,  and  my 
companions  have  borne  me  off  whether  or 
not. 

The  howling  and  steaming  of  the  unwashed 
crowd  at  the  theatre  doors  is  altogether  so 
powerful  that  we  adjourn  to  the  theatre 
cofiee-house,  and  discuss  a  glass  of  punch  and 
a  cigar  till  it  has  subsided.  Some  British 
sailors  and  French  soldiers  are  firaternising. 
They  are  singing  Wapping  songs  and  Frencm 
chansonettes  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
b&ppy,  noisy,  and  drunk.  A  waiter  mildly 
suggests  to  one  of  them  in  Italian  that  th!e 
temple  of  harmony  is  next  door,  and  that 
they  are  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. Se  persists  in  bowing  atui  smiling 
these  objections  whilst  a  diacuisioft  is  goiiag 


om  under  his  nose  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his*  being  promptly  ^- spiflicated,"  or 
eertuS  —  and  the  debaters  are  men  of 
few  words.  At  las^  however,  he  retires, 
still  smiling  though  rather  askew  and  with 
a  sense  of  ndlure :  for  he  presently  sees  the 
meaning  of  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  clenched  fist  of  the  tar.  It  is 
some  time  before  a  naval  officer  and  L  who 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  prooeedings, 
can  so  far  tranquillise  the  sailor  and  soldier  as 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  resume  their  strains 
instead  of  infiiotiug  summaiv  chnstisement 
on  the  white-waistcoated  official  who  has 
indiscreetly  meddled  with  them.  I  shall  not 
have  half  so  much  fun  in  the  theatre,  where 
an  English  autumnal  prima  donna  is  tearing 
one  of  Yerdi's  opens  into  shreds,  and 
screaming  in  a  manner  which  is  incon* 
ceivably  ear-piercings  However,  I  dare- 
say she  will  not  hurt  us  much  after  the 
first  five  minmtes,  and  thev  say  she  sap- 
ports  an  invalid  naother  and  a  brother  who 
IS  a  cripple,  so  that  we  may  pay  our  money 
cheerfully,  and  go  in  prepared  for  any- 
thing. 

yfe  have  got  a  box,  but  we  must  never- 
theless pav  about  two  shillingB  entrance 
money  at  the  door.  We  pay  our  monQy,-^ 
afler  the  handful  of  coin  fh>m  all  quar- 
ters of  the  worid,  which  foims  the  cur- 
rency of  the  East,  has  been  duly  de- 
ciphered and  undervalued  —  and  we  pass 
on;  but  as  we  decline  to  hire  opera-glassea 
at  twenty  piastres  for  the  evening;  ike  box- 
keeper  on  his  part  declines  to  pay  any  further 
attention  to  u^  and  leaves  us  to  find  our  way 
as  best  we  can,  merely  putting  a  rusty  key 
into  our  hands  and  telling  us  a  number. .  In 
conseauence  of  this  we  very  naturally  get 
into  the  wrong  box.  An  extremely  loud 
young  Armenian,  who  is  loud  even  for  an 
Armenian,  is  seated  here  with  a  lady  who 
devotes  her  intelligent  leisure  to  the  sale  of 
walking-sticks  and  cigars.  She  is  a  French 
lady,  and  we  have  seen  her  in  a  fi^op  of  the 
Frank  Street  somewhere.  The  Armenian 
suspects  us  of  sinister  attentions^  He  be- 
lieves us  to  be  Perotes,  and  charges  down 
upon  us  vehemently : 

"  Vat  sares  here  you  vant  ?  Vat  sares  yon 
here  vant  1 " 

"  No  Bono  Johnny,"  replies  a  Briton  of  our 
part^,  good-humouredly ;  and  we  retreat^ 
leavmg  the  Armenian  much  pacified  at 
having  been  obviously  taken  for  an  English- 
man, owing  to  his  perfection  in  the  laur 
gnage. 

Exclusive  of  a  couple  of  ambassadors  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  audience  is  not  very 
notable.  There  are  a  great  many  officers 
lately  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Candy, 
and  who  have  of  course  broken  out  in  as- 
tounding military  jackets  and  caps  ;  but 
they  are  fine  dashmg  fellows  for  all  that. 
These  gentlemen  are  of  course  chiefly  occu- 
piod  with  the  Pera  belks^  on  whan  however 


thej  are  not  perhaps  makinff  the  lirely 
impression  that  they  too  fondlj  oeliete.  For 
Uie  Pera  belle  is  a  strange,  odd,  angalar, 
nnsezed  sort  of  lady,  fall  of  Greek  sarcasm 
and  politics;  who  discourses  chiefly  about  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed  Christians.  They 
will  lead  the  officers  lately  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Candy  a  singular,  perhaps  a 
weary  iknce;  but  there  it  will  end,  much 
to  the  bewilderment  of  those  magnificently 
moostached  geniuses. 

The  audience  in  the  gallery  b  indecorous, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  sailors  and  soldiers 
from  the  coffeehouse  next  door  have  come  in, 
and  are  giving  a  private  vocal  entertain- 
ment of  their  own.  The  noises  heard  in  the 
theatres  of  Portsmouth  and  Toulon  are 
echoing  briskly ;  and  I  have  twice  heard  the 
opening  stanzas  of  Will  Watch  the  bold 
smuggler.  Suppose  we  retire  to  the  back 
of  the  box  and  sit  down,  cross-legged — a 
merry  company  of  smokers.  Most  of  us  have 
a  short  clay  in  our  pockets,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  modem  times ;  and  we  shall  only 
be  doinff  as  folks  are  doing  in  the  other 
boxes,  'vnienoe  the  frequent  crack  of  lucifer 
matches  comes  so  refreshingly.  Then  we 
shall  go  behind  the  scenes  —  not  because 
there  is  any  pleasure  in  doing  so,  but 
because  it  is  also  the  fashion,  and  a  very 
violent  fashion  in  Pera.  Hignly  connected 
young  gentlemen  (mostly  from  the  neich- 
bourhood  of  Stoane  Street  or  Putney)  be- 
longing to  Her  Majesty's  Commissariat^ 
here  display  their  acquaintance  with  the 
elegant  dissipations  of  London  and  Paris, 
and  the  dainty  airs  of  courtly  indifference 
acquired  during  a  previous  life  (of  coarse) 
brimful  of  the  intoxicating  sweets  of  aris- 
tocratic pleasure.  An  improper  elderly 
French  banker,  who  has  been  admitted 
to  the  intimacy  of  many  generations  of 
autumnal  Pera  primd  donnd,  and  who  has 
been  ihe  only  fiist  young  man  in  Pera  any 
time  these  forty  years,  finds  himself  quite 
cut  out  on  his  own  ground  —  routed  igno- 
miniouslv — and  he  looks  at  the  button^  waist- 
coats and  amazing  studs  of  his  rivals  with  sour 
and  envious  glances.  As  for  the  ex-officers 
of  the  King  of  Candy,  their  caps  and  jackets 
are  hardly  noticed,  and  their  conversation 
with  respect  to  the  mysterious  wealth  of  the 
younggentlemen  before  mentioned  is  more  pun- 
gent and  forcible  than  complimentary :  '^That 
younff  puppy,**  says  (General  Slasher  (Im- 
perial Ottoman  service)  to  Colonel  Crasher 
m  the  same  army — ^^that  young  puppy,  all 
stods  and  buttons,  there,  is  the  son  of  one  of 


my  uncle*8  bagmen ;  you  know  Sir  Jobn 
Stuffs  and  Co.  of  Manchester.  He  set  up  for 
himself,  and  failed.  Old  Stuffs,  who  has 
three  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^I 
wish  I  had — got  one  of  the  youn^  cubs  into 
the  commissariat ;  and  now  I  find  him  here, 
swelling  it  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
a  year,  riding  thorough-breds,  giving  dinners, 
and  coming  out  strong  with  theatre  people. 
Put  this  and  that  together,  and  I  think  you'll 
agree  with  me,  Crasher,  my  bov,  that  the 
commissariat  wants  looking  after. 

There  is  a  row  at  the  doors.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sykes,  the  Adonis  of  Galata,  is  threat- 
ening to  punch  the  head  of  a  meek  gen- 
tleman in  jean  boots,  whom  he  has  never 
seen  before ;  and  then  bellows  out  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake,  but  that  he  will  never- 
theless punch  the  head  of  some  person  or 
persons  unknown,  who  have  in  some  way 
incurred  his  displeasure.  A  disagreeable 
threat  where  there  is  no  police. 

A  crowd  of  humanity-mongers  are  talk- 
ing with  their  usual  authoritative  pomp, 
even  here ;  but  startlingly  ready  to  listen  to 
invitations  to  dinner,  nevertheless.  Here  are 
adventurers  with  doubtnil  commissions  frt>m 
the  Foreign  Office,  who  have  learned  alr^uly 
the  bullying  of  Oriental  dinlomacy,  and  are 
prepared  to  ride  rough-shoa  over  everything 
and  everybody.  There  stands  a  man  wildly 
asking  people  to  champagne  and  truffles — to 
get  contracts  for  the  army,  and  a  very  good 
Business  too.  Near  him  is  a  Russian  spy, 
adroitly  pumping  some  man  in  office ;  per- 
haps the  butler  of  the  British  Embassy. 

Let  us  make  a  night  of  it.  Let  us  so  to 
the  roguish  pastrycook,  who  has  established 
a  sort  of  Ei^^lish  club,  which  we  shall  filnd 
full  of  middys,  who  have  just  received  a  "  tip**^ 
from  home,  and  our  golden  young  friends 
from  the  theatre,  who  belong  natur^y  to  alt 
places  of  Pera  revelry.  Everybody  will  be 
talking  together,  and  there  wiU  l>e  an  im- 
mense consumption  of  cold  game  pies,  price 
four  shillings  each,  and  bottled  oeer  at  a 
shilling,  ifiere  will  also  be  some  bets  about 
the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  and  some  vainglory. 
But  we  need  not  stop  long.  We  can  go 
plashing  with  our  lantern  through  the  sloppy 
streets,  back  to  the  Palace  of  Silence,  when 
we  will  •  The  stave  of  the  rheumatic  watch- 
man will  smite  the  wet  dark  pavement  with 
a  clanking  sound,  and  he  will  shout  his 
night-cry  through  a  cold  hoarsely.  But  we 
must  not  be  too  hard  on  him ;  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  functionary  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  London  not  a  generation  ago. 
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THE  FIKST. 

Strictlt  speaking,  there  were  only  six  Poor 
Travellers;  but,  beins  a  Ti'aveller  myself, 
though  an  idle  one,  and  being  withal  as  poor 
as  I  hope  to  be,  I  brought  the  number  up  to 
seven.  This  word  of  explanation  is  due  at 
once,  for  what  says  the  inscription  over  the 
quaint  old  door  1 

Richard  Watts,  Esq. 

by  his  Will,  dated  22  Aug.  1579, 

founded  this  Charity 

for  Six  poor  Travellers, 

who  not  being  Rogu  Es,or  Proctor  s, 

May  receive  gratis  for  one  Night, 

Lodging,  Entertainment, 

and  Four- pence  each. 

It  was  in  the  ancient  little  city  of  Rochester 
in  Kent,  of  all  the  good  days  in  the  year 
upon  a  Christmas  Eve,  that  I  stood  reading 
this  inscription  over  the  quaint  old  door 
in  question.  I  had  been  wandering  about 
the  neighbouring  Cathedral,  and  had  seen 
the  tomb  of  Richard  Watts,  with  the  eflSgy  of 
worthy  Master  Richard  starting  out  of  it  Uke 
a  ship's  figure-head;  and  I  had  felt  that  I 
could  do  no  less,  as  I  gave  the  Verier  his 
fee,  than  inquire  the  way  to  Watts's  Cnarity. 
The  way  being  very  short  and  very  plain,  I 
had  come  prosperously  to  the  inscription  and 
the  quaint  old  door. 

"  Now,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked  at  the 
knocker,  "I  know  I  am  not  a  Proctor;  I 
wonder  whether  I  am  a  Rogue  !  *' 

Upon  the  whole,  though  Conscience  repro- 
duced two  or  three  pretty  faces  which  might 
have  had  smaller  attraction  for  a  moral  Goliath 
than  they  had  had  for  me,  who  am  but  a 
Tom  Thumb  in  that  way,  I  came  to  the  con- 
el^usionthat  I  was  not  a  Rogue.  So,  beginning 
to  regaixL  the  establishment  as  in  some  sort 


my  property,  bequeathed  to  me  and  divers 
co-legatees,  share  and  share  alike,  by  the 
"Worshipful  Master  Richard  Watts,  I  stepped 
backward  into  the  road  to  survey  my  in- 
heritance. 

I  found  it  to  be  a  clean  white  house,  of  a 
staid  and  venerable  air,  with  the  quaint  old 
door  already  three  times  mentioned  (an 
arched  door),  choice  little  long  low  lattice- 
windows,  and  a  roof  of  three  gables.  The 
silent  High  Street  of  Rochester  is  full  of 
gablos,  with  old  beams  and  timbers  carved 
into  strange  faces.  It  is  oddly  garnished  with 
a  queer  old  clock  that  projects  over  the  pave- 
ment out  of  a  grave  red  brick  building,  as  if 
Time  carried  on  business  there,  and  hung  out 
his  sign.  Sooth  to  say,  he  did  an  active  stroke 
of  work  in  Rochester,  in  the  old  days  Of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans, 
and  down  to  the  times  of  King  John,  when 
the  rugged  castle — I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  how  many  hundreds  of  years  old  then — 
was  abandoned  to  the  centuries  of  weather 
which  have  so  defaced  the  dark  apertures  in 
its  walls,  that  the  ruin  looks  as  if  the  rooks 
and  daws  had  picked  its  eyes  out. 

I  was  very  well  pleased,  both  with  my 
property  and  its  situation.  While  I  was  yet 
surveying  it  with  growing  content,  I  espied 
at  one  ot  the  upper  lattices  which  stood  oj)en, 
a  decent  body,  of  a  wholesome  matronly 
appearance,  whose  eyes  I  caught  inquiringly 
addressed  to  mine.  They  said  so  plainly, 
"Do  you  wish  to  see  the  house?"  that  1 
answered  aloud,  "  Yes,  if  you  please."  And 
within  a  minute  the  old  door  opened,  and  I 
bent  my  head,  and  went  down  two  steps  into 
the  entry. 

"This,"  said  the  matronly  presence,  usher- 
ing me  into  a  low  room  on  the  right,  "is 
where  the  Travellers  sit  by  the  fire,  and  cook 
what  bits  of  suppers  they  buy  with  ^eir 
fourpences." 

"  Oh  !  Then  they  have  no  Entertainment  1" 
said  I.*  For,  the  inscription  over  the  outer 
door  was  still  running  in  my  head,  and  I 


THE  SEVEN  POOE  TEAVELLEKS. 


tCondneted  bj 


was  roeutally  repeating  in  a  kind  of  tune, 
"  Lodging,  entertainment,  and  fourpence 
each." 

"They  have  a  fire  provided  for  'em,"  re- 
turned the  matron  :  a  mighty  civil  person, 
not,  as  I  could  make  out,  overpaid :  ^  and 
these  cooking  utensils.  And  this  what's 
painted  on  a  board,  is  the  rules  for  their 
behaviour.  They  have  their  fourpences  when 
they  get  their  tickets  from  the  steward  over 
the  way — for  I  don't  admit  *em  myself,  they 
must  get  their  tickets  first — and  sometimes 
one  buys  a  rasher  of  bacon,  and  another  a 
herring,  and  another  a  pound  of  potatoes,  or 
what  not.  Sometimes,  two  or  three  of  'em 
will  club  their  fourpences  together,  and  make 
a  supper  that  way.  But,  not  much  of  anything 
is  to  be  got  for  fourpence,  at  present,  when 
provisions  is  so  dear." 

"  True  indeed,"  I  remarked.  I  had  been 
looking  about  the  room,  admiring  its  snug 
fireside  at  the  upper  end,  its  glimpse  of  the 
street  through  tlie  low  muUioned  window, 
and  its  beams  overhead.  "  It  is  very  com- 
foi-table,"  said  I. 

"  Ill-conwenient,"  observed  the  matronly 
presence. 

I  liived  to  hear  her  say  so ;  for,  it  showed 
a  commendable  anxiety  to  execute  in  no  nig- 
gardly spirit  the  intentions  of  Master 
Bichard  Watts.  But,  the  room  was  really  so 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose  that  I  protested, 
quite  enthusiastically,  against  her  disparage- 
ment. 

"  Nay,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  I  am  sure 
it  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
It  has  a  look  of  homely  welcome  and 
soothing  rest  It  has  a  remarkably  cosey 
fireside,  the  very  blink  of  which,  gleaming 
out  into  the  street  upon  a  winter  night,  is 
enough  to  warm  all  Bochester's  heart.  And 
as  to  the  convenience  of  the  six  Poor 
Travellers " 

"  I  don't  mean  them,"  returned  the  pre- 
sence. "  I  speak  of  its  beinc  an  ill-con weni- 
ence  to  myself  and  my  oaughter  having 
no  other  room  to  sit  in  of  a  night." 

This  was  true  enough,  but  there  was 
another  quaint  room  of  corresponding  dimen- 
sions on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entry: 
so,  I  stepped  across  to  it  through  the  open 
doors  of  both  rooms,  and  asked  what  this 
chamber  was  for  ? 

"This,"  returned  the  presence,  "is  the 
Board  Boom.  Where  the  gentlemen  meet 
w  hen  they  come  here." 

Let  me  see.  I  had  counted  from  the  street 
six  upper  windows  besides  these  on  the 
ground-story.  Making  a  perplexed  calcular- 
tion  in  my  mind,  I  rejoined,  "  Then  the  six 
Poor  Travellers  sleep  upstairs  1 " 

My  new  fiiend  shooK  her  head.  "They 
sleep,"  she  answered,  "in  two  little  outer 
galleries  at  the  back,  where  their  beds  has 
always  been,  ever  since  the  Charity  was 
founded.  It  being  so  very  ill-conwenient  to  me 
as  things  is  at  present,  the  gentlemen  are  going 


to  take  ofi"  a  bit  of  the  back  yard  and  make 
a  slip  of  a  room  for  'em  there,  to  sit  in  before 
they  go  to  bed." 

"And  then  the  six  Poor  Travellers,"  said  I, 
"  will  be  entirely  out  of  the  house  ? " 

"  Entirely  out  of  the  house,"  assented  the 
presence,  comfortably  smoothing  her  hands. 
"Which  is  considered  much  better  for  all 
parties,  and  much  more  conwenient." 

I  had  been  a  little  startjed,  in  the  cathedral, 
by  the  emphasis  with  which  the  efEigy  of 
Master  Bichard  Watts  was  bursting  out  of 
his  tomb  ;  but,  I  began  to  think,  now,  that  it 
might  be  expected  to  come  across  the  High 
Street  some  stormy  night,  and  make  a  dis- 
turbance here. 

Howbeit,  I  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself, 
and  accompanied  the  presence  to  the  little 
galleries  at  the  back.  I  found  them,  on  a  tiny 
scale,  like  the  galleries  in  old  inn  yards  ; 
and  they  were  very  clean.  While  I  was 
looking  at  them,  the  matron  gave  nie  to 
understand  that  the  prescribed  number  of 
Poor  Travellers  were  forthcoming  every  night 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  ;  and  that  the 
beds  were  always  occupied.  My  questions 
upon  this,  and  her  replies,  brought  us  back 
to  the  Board  Boom  so  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  "the  gentlemen,'*  where  she  showed  me 
the  printed  accounts  of  the  Chari^  hanging 
up  by  the  window.  From  them,  I  gathered 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
bequeathed  by  the  Worshipful  Master  Bichard 
Watts  for  the  maintenance  of  this  founda- 
tion, was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  mere 
marsh -land  ;  but  that,  in  course  of  time,  it 
had  been  reclaimed  and  built  upon,  and  was 
very  considerably  increased  in  value.  I  found, 
too,  that  about  a  thu'tieth  part  of  the  annual 
revenue  was  now  expended  on  the  purposes 
commemorated  in  tne  inscription  over  the 
door :  the  rest  being  handsomely  laid  out  in 
Chancery,  law  expenses,  collectorsh  ip,  receiver- 
ship, poundage,  and  other  appendages  .of  man- 
agement, highly  complimentary  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  six  Poor  Travellers.  In  short, 
I  made  the  not  entirely  new  discovery  that 
it  may  be  said  of  an  establishment  like  this, 
in  dear  Old  England,  as  of  the  fat  oysl^r  in 
the  American  story,  that  it  takes  a  good 
many  men  to  swallow  it  whole. 

"  And  pray,  ma'am,"  said  I,  sensible  that 
the  blankness  of  my  fetce  began  to  brighten 
as  a  thought  occtirred  to  me,  "could  one 
see  these  Travellers  ?" 

Well !  she  returned  dubiously ;  no !  "  Not 
to-night,  for  instance  1 "  said  I.  Well !  she 
returned  more  posicively ;  no.  Nobody  ever 
asked  to  see  them,  and  nobody  ever  did  see 
them. 

As  I  am  not  easily  baulked  in  ^  design 
when  I  am  set  upon  it^  I  urged  to  the  good 
lady  that  this  was  Christmas  Evs;  that 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year — ^wkioh  is 
unhappily  too  true,  for  when  it  begins  to 
stav  with  us  the  whole  year  round,  we  shall 
make  this  earth  a  very  dififerent  place ;  that 
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I  was  possessed  by  the  desire  to  treat  the 
Travellers  to  a  supper  and  a  temperate  glass 
of  hot  Wassail ;  that  the  voice  of  Fame  had 
been  heard  in  the  land,  declaring  my  ability 
to  make  hot  Wassail ;  that  if  1  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  feast,  I  should  be  found 
conformable  to  reason,  sobriety,  and  good 
hours  ;  in  a  word,  tiiat  I  could  be  merry  and 
wise  myself,  and  had  been  even  known  at  a 
pinch  to  keep  others  so,  although  I  was 
decorated  with  no  badge  or  medal,  and  was  not 
a  Brother,  Orator,  Apostl^,  Saint,  or  Prophet 
of  any  denomination  whatever.  In  the  end,  I 
prevailed,  to  my  great  joy.  It  was  settled  that 
at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  a  Turkey  and  a 
piece  of  Roast  Beef  should  smoke  upon  the 
Doard ;  and  that  I,  faint  and  unworthy  minister 
for  once  of  Master  Richard  Watts,  should 
preside  as  the  Christmas-supper  host  of  the 
six  Poor  Ti-avellers. 

I  went  back  to  my  inn,  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  Turkey  and  Roast  Beef, 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  could 
settle  to  nothing  for  thinking  of  the  Poor 
Travellers.  When  the  wind  blew  hard  against 
the  windows — it  was  a  cold  day,  with  dark 
gusts  of  sleet  alternating  with  periods  of 
wild  brightness,  as  if  the  year  were  dying 
fitfully — I  pictured  them  advancing  towards 
their  resting-place  along  various  cold  roads, 
and  felt  delighted  to  think  how  little  they 
foresaw  the  supper  that  awaited  them.  I 
painted  their  portraits  in  my  mind,  and 
indulged  in  little  heightening  touches.  I 
made  them  footsore ;  I  made  them  weary ; 
I  made  them  cai'ry  packs  and  bundles ;  I 
made  them  stop  by  finger-posts  and  mile- 
stones, leaning  on  their  bent  sticks  and  look- 
ing wistfully  at  what  was  written  there ;  I 
made  them  lose  their  way,  and  filled  their 
five  wits  with  apprehensions  of  lying  out  all 
night,  and  being  frozen  to  death.  I  took  up 
my  hat  and  went  out,  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  Old  Castle,  and  looked  over  the  windy 
hills  that  slope  down  to  the  Medway :  almost 
believing  that  I  could  descry  some  of  my 
Travellers  in  the  distance.  After  it  fell  dark, 
and  the  Cathedral  bell  was  heai*d  in  the 
invisible  steeple  —  quite  a  bower  of  frosty 
rime  when  I  had  last  seen  it — striking  five, 
six,  seven  ;  I  became  so  full  of  my  Travellers 
that  I  could  eat  no  dinner,  and  felt  con- 
strained to  watch  them  still,  in  the  red  coals 
of  my  fire.  They  were  all  arrived  by  this 
time,  I  thought,  had  got  their  tickets,  and 
were  gone  in. — ^There,  my  pleasure  was  dashed 
by  the  reflection  that  probably  some  Travellers 
had  come  too  late  and  were  shut  out. 

After  the  Cathedral  bell  had  struck  eighty 
I  could  smell  a  delicious  savour  of  Turkey  and 
Boast  Beef  rising  to  the  window  of  my  adjoin- 
ing bed-room,  which  looked  down  into  the 
inn  yard,  just  where  the  lights  of  the  kitchen 
reddened  a  massive  fragment  of  the  Castle 
Wall.  It  was  high  time  to  make  the  Wassail 
now ;  therefore,  I  had  up  the  materials  (which, 
together  with  their  proportions  and  coijibi- 


nations,  I  must  decline  to  impart,  as  the  ou^y 
secret  of  my  own  I  was  ever  known  to  keep), 
and  made  a  glorious  jorum.  Not  in  a  bowl ; 
for,  a  bowl  anywhere  but  on  a  shelf,  is  a  low 
superatition  fraught  with  cooling  and  slop- 
ping ;  but,  in  a  brown  earthenware  pitcher, 
tenderly  suffocated  when  full,  with  a  coarse 
cloth.  It  being  now  upon  the  stroke  of  nine, 
I  set  out  for  Watts's  Charity,  carrying  my 
brown  beauty  in  my  arms.  I  would  trust 
Ben  the  waiter  with  untold  gold ;  but,  there 
are  strings  in  the  human  heart  which  must 
never  be  sounded  by  another,  and  drinks 
that  I  make  myself  are  those  strings  in  mine. 

The  Travellers  were  all  assembled,  the  cloth 
was  laid,  and  Ben  had  brought  a  great  billet 
of  wood,  and  had  laid  it  artfully  on  the  top 
of  the  fire,  so  that  a  touch  or  two  of  the 
poker  after  supper  should  make  a  roaring 
blaze.  Having  deposited  my  brown  beauty 
in  a  red  nook  of  the  hearth  inside  the  fender, 
where  she  soon  began  to  sing  like  an  ethereal 
cricket,  diffusing  at  the  same  time  odours 
as  of  ripe  vineyards,  spice  forests,  and  orange 
groves — I  say,  having  stationed  my  beauty 
m  a  place  of  security  and  improvement,  I 
introduced  myself  tx)  my  guests  by  shaking 
hands  all  round,  and  giving  them  a  hearty 
welcome. 

I  found  the  party  to  be  thus  composed. 
Firstly,  myself.  Secondly,  a  very  decent  man 
indeed,  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling ;  who 
had  a  certain  clean,  agreeable  smell  of  wood 
about  him,  from  which  I  judged  him  to  have 
something  to  do  with  shipbuilding.  Thirdly, 
a  little  sailor-boy,  a  mere  child,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  dark  brown  hair,  and  deep 
womanly-looking  eyes.  Fourthly,  a  shabby- 
genteel  personage  in  a  threadbare  black  suit, 
and  appai'ently  in  very  bad  circumstances, 
with  a  dry  suspicious  look ;  the  absent 
buttons  on  his  waistcoat  eked  out  with  red 
tape  ;  and  a  bundle  of  extraordinarily  tattered 
papers  sticking  out  of  an  inner  breast-pocket. 
Fifthly,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  but  an  English- 
man in  speech,  who  carried  his  pipe  in  the 
band  of  his  hat,  and  lost  no  time  in  telling 
me,  in  an  easy,  simple,  engaging  way,  that  he 
was  a  watchmaker  from  Geneva,  and  travelled 
all  about  the  continent,  mostly  on  foot,  work- 
ing as  a  iourneyman,  and  seeing  new  countries 
— possibly  (I  thought)  also  smuggling  a  watch 
or  so,  now  and  then.  Sixthly,  a  little  widow, 
who  had  been  very  pretty  and  was  still  very 
young,  but  whose  beauty  had  been  wrecked  in 
some  great  misfortune,  and  whose  manner 
was  remarkably  timid,  scared,  and  solitary. 
Seventhly  and  lastly,  a  Traveller  of  a  kind 
familiar  to  my  boyhood,  but  now  almost 
obsolete :  a  Book-Pedlar ;  who  had  a  (quantity 
of  Pamphlets  and  Numbers  with  him,  and 
who  presently  boasted  that  he  could  repeat 
more  verses  in  an  evening,  than  he  could  sell 
in  a  twelvemonth. 

All  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  sat  at  table.  I  presided,  and  the 
matronly  presence  faced  me.     We  were  not 
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loD^  in  taking  our  placs,  for  the  supper  had 

arrived  with  me,  iu  the  following  prooeiBion. 

Myself  with  tbo  pitcher. 

B«n  with  Beer. 

Inaitentive  Boy  with  hot  1  lutteotive  Boy  with  hot 

pkte*.  I  pUtet. 

THE  TURKEY. 

Female  carrying  sauces  to  be  heated  on  the  tfo^ 

THE  BEEP. 

Man  with  Tray  on  bis  head,  containing  Vegetables  and 

Sundries. 

Volunteer  hostler  from  Hotel,  grinning, 

And  rendering  no  assistance. 

As  we  passed  along  the  High-street,  Comet- 
like,  we  left  a  long  tail  of  fragrance  behind 
us  which  caused  the  public  to  stop,  sniffing 
in  wonder.  We  had  previously  left  at  the 
comer  of  the  inn-yard,  a  wall-eyed  younff 
man  connected  with  the  Fly  department,  and 
well  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  a  railway 
whistle    which    Ben  always    carries  in  hu 

Eocket :  whose  instructions  were,  so  soon  as 
e  should  hear  the  whistle  blown,  to  dash 
into  the  kitchen,  seize  the  Lot  plum-pudding 
and  mince  pies,  and  speed  with  them  to 
Watts's  Charity  :  where  tliey  would  be  re- 
ceived {he  was  further  instructed)  by  the 
tauce-female,  who  would  be  provided  with 
brandy  in  a  blue  state  of  combustion. 

All  these  arrangements  were  executed  in 
the  most  exact  and  punctual  manner.  I  never 
saw  a  finer  turkey,  finer  beef,  or  greater  prodi- 
gality of  sauce  and  gravy  ;  and  my  Travellers 
did  wonderful  justice  to  everything  set  before 
them.  It  made  mv  heart  rejoice,  to  observe 
how  their  wind-and-frost  hardened  faces,  soft- 
ened in  the  clatter  of  plates  and  knives  and 
forks,  and  mellowed  in  the  fire  and  supper 
heat.  While  their  hats  and  caps,  and 
wrappers,  hanging  up  ;  a  few  small  bundles 
on  the  ground  in  a  comer ;  and,  in  another 
comer,  three  or  four  old  walking  sticks,  worn 
down  at  the  end  to  mere  fringe  ;  linked  this 
anuff  interior  with  the  bleak  outside  in  a 
golden  chain. 

When  supper  was  done,  and  my  brown 
beauty  had  been  elevated  on  the  table,  there 
was  a  general  requisition  to  me,  to  ''  take  the 
comer  ; "  which  suggested  to  me,  comfort- 
ably enough,  how  mucn  my  friends  here  made 
of  a  fire — for  when  had  /ever  thought  so 
highly  of  the  corner,  since  the  days  when  I 
connected  it  with  Jack  Homer  ?  However, 
as  I  declined,  Ben,  whose  touch  on  all  con- 
vivial instruments  is  perfect,  drew  the  table 
apart,  and  instructing  my  Travellers  to  open 
right  and  left  on  either  side  of  me,  and  form 
round  the  fire,  closed  up  the  centre  with 
nlyself  and  my  chair,  and  preserved  the 
order  we  had  kept  at  table.  He  had 
already,  in  a  tranquil  manner,  boxed 
the  ears  of  the  inattentive  boys  until  they 
had  been  by  imperceptible  degrees  boxed 
out  of  the  room ;  and  he  now  rapidly  skir- 
mished the  sauce-female  into  the  High 
Street,  disappeared,  and  softly  closed  the 
door. 


This  was  the  time  for  bringing  the  poker  to 
bear  on  the  billet  of  wood.  I  tapped  it  three 
times,  like  an  enchanted  talisman,  and  a  bril- 
liant host  of  merrymakers  burst  out  of  it, 
and  sported  off  by  the  chimney — rushing  up 
the  middle  in  a  fiery  country  dance,  and 
never  coming  down  again.  Meanwhile,  by 
their  sparkling  light  which  threw  our  lamp 
into  the  shade,  I  tilled  the  glasses,  and  gave 
my  Travellers,  Christmas  ! — Christmas  Evb, 
my  friends,  when  the  Shepherds,  who  were 
Poor  Travellers  too  in  their  way,  heard  the 
Angels  sing,  "On  earth,  peace.  Goodwill 
towards  men  ! '' 

I  don't  know  who  was  tjie  first  among  us 
to  think  that  we  ought  to  take  hands  as 
we  sat,  in  deference  to  the  toast,  or  whether 
any  one  of  us  anticipated  the  others,  but  at 
any  rate  we  all  did  it  We  then  drank  to  the 
memory  of  the  good  Master  Kichard  Watts. 
And  I  wish  his  Ghost  may  never  have  had 
worse  usage  under  that  roo^  than  it  had 
from  ua ! 

It  was  the  witching  time  for  Story-telling. 
"Our  whole  life.  Travellers,"  said  I,  "is  a 
story  more  or  less  intelligible — generally  less; 
but,  we  shall  read  it  by  a  clearer  light  when 
it  is  ended.  I  for  one,  am  so  divided  this 
night  between  fiict  and  fiction,  that  I  scarce 
know  which  is  which.  Shall  we  beguile  the 
time  by  telling  stories,  in  our  order  as  we  sit 
here?" 

They  all  answered,  Yes,  provided  I  would 
begin.  I  had  little  to  tell  them,  but  I 
was  bound  by  my  own  proposal.  Therefore, 
after  looking  for  a  while  at  the  spiral 
column  of  smoke  wreathing  up  from  my 
brown  beauty,  through  which  I  could  have 
almost  sworn  I  saw  the  efi9gy  of  Master 
Richard  Watts  less  startled  than  usual ;  I 
fired  away. 


In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  a  relative  of  mine  came 
limping  down,  on  foot,  to  this  town  of  Chat- 
ham. I  call  it  this  town,  because  if  anvbody 
present  knows  to  a  nicety  where  RocKester 
ends  and  Chatham  begins,  it  is  more  than  I 
do.  He  was  a  poor  traveller,  with  not  a 
farthing  in  his  pocket.  He  sat  by  the  fire  in 
this  very  room,  and  he  slept  one  nicrht  in  a 
bed  that  will  be  occupied  to-night  oy  some 
one  here. 

My  rehitive  came  down  to  Chatham,  to 
enlist  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  if  a  cavalry 
regiment  would  have  him  ;  if  not,  to  ta.ke 
King  George's  shilling  from  any  corporal  or 
sergeant  who  would  put  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
in  his  hat.  His  object  was,  to  get  shot ;  but, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  ride  to  death 
as  be  at  the  trouble  of  walking. 

My  relative's  Christian  name  was  Biehar^ 
but  he  was  better  known  as  Diok.  Tip 
dropped  his  own  surname  on  the  road,  down, 
and  took  up  that  of  Doubledick.  He 
was  passed  as  Bichaxd   Doubledick  ;    age 
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twenty-two ;  height  five  foot  ten ;  native 
place,  Exmouth  ;  which  he  had  never  been 
near  in  his  life.  There  was  no  cavalry  in 
Obatliam  when  he  limped  over  the  bridge 
here  with  half  a  shoe  to  his  dusty  foot,  so  he 
enlisted  into  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  was 
glad  to  get  drunk  and  forget  all  about  it. 

You  are  to  know  that  this  relative  of 
mine  had  gone  wrong  and  run  wild.  His 
heart  was  in  the  right  place,  but  it  was  sealed 
up.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  a  good  and 
beautiful  girl  whom  he  had  loved  better  than 
she — or  perhaps  even  he — believed  ;  but,  in 
an  evil  hour,  he  had  given  her  cause  to.  say  to 
him,  solemnly,  "  Richard,  I  will  never  marry 
any  other  man.  I  will  live  single  for  your 
sake,  but  M^rj  MarshalFs  lips  ; "  her  name 
was  Mary  Marshall ;  "  never  address  another 
word  to  you  on  earth.  Go,  Hichard  !  Heaven 
forgive  you!"  This  finished  him.  This 
brought  him  down  to  Chatham.  This  made 
him  Private  Richard  Doubledick,  with  a  de- 
termination to  be  shot. 

There  was  not  a  more  dissipated  and  reck- 
less soldier  in  Chatham  barracks,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
than  Private  Richard  Doubledick.  He  asso- 
ciated with  the  dregs  of  every  regiment,  he 
was  as  seldom  sober  as  he  could  be,  and  was 
constantly  under  punishment.  It  became 
clear  to  the  whole  barracks,  that  Private 
Richard  Doubledick  would  very  soon  be 
flogged. 

Now,  the  Captain  of  Richard  Doubledick's 
company  was  a  young  gentleman  not  above 
five  years  his  senior,  whose  eyes  had  an  ex- 
pression in  them  which  affected  Private 
Richard  Doubledick  in  a  very  remarkable 
way.  They  were  bright,  handsome,  dark 
eyes — ^what  are  called  laughing  eyes  generally, 
and,  when  serious,  rather  steady  than  severe 
— but,  they  were  the  only  eyes  now  left  in  his 
narrowed  world  that  Private  Richard  Double- 
dick coidd  not  stand.  Unabashed  by  evil 
report  and  punishment,  defiant  of  everything 
else  and  everybody  else,  he  had  but  to  know 
that  those  eyes  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  he  felt  ashamed.  He  could  not  so  much 
as  salute  Captain  Taunton  in  the  street,  like 
any  other  onicer.  He  was  reproached  and 
confused — troubled  by  the  mere  possibility  of 
tim  captain's  looking  at  him.  In  his  worst 
moments  he  would  rather  turn  back  and  go 
any  distance  out  of  his  way,  than  encounter 
those  two  handsome,  dark,  bright  eyes. 

One  day,  when  Private  Richard  Double- 
dick came  out  of  the  Black  hole,  where  he 
had  been  passing  the  last  eight-and-forty 
hours,  and  in  which  retreat  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  time,  he  was  ordered  to  betake 
himself  to  Captain  Taunton's  quarters.  In 
the  stale  and  soualid  state  of  a  man  just  out 
of  the  Black  hole,  he  had  less  fancy  than  ever 
for  being  seen  by  the  captain ;  but^  he  was 
not  so  mad  yet  as  to  disobey  orders,  and  con- 
sequently went  up  to  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  parade-ground, where  the  offioers'  quarters 


were :  twisting  and  breaking  in  his  hands  ^ 
he  went  along,  a  bit  of  the  straw  that  had 
formed  the  decorative  furniture  of  the  Black 
hole. 

"  Come  in  1 "  cried  the  Captain,  when  he 
knocked  with  his  knuckles  at  the  door. 
Private  Richard  Doubledick  pulled  off  his 
cap,  took  a  stride  forward,  and  felt  very 
conscious  that  he  stood  in  the  light  of  the 
dark  bright  eyes. 

There  was  a  si  lent  pause.  Private  Richard 
Doubledick  had  put  the  straw  in  his  mouth, 
and  was  gradually  doubling  it  up  into  his 
windpipe  and  choking  himself. 

"  Doubledick,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Do  you 
know  where  you  are  going  to  ]  " 

"  To  the  Devil,  sir  T"  faltered  Doubledick. 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  Captain.    "  And  very 
fast." 

Private  Richard  Doubledick  turned  the 
straw  of  the  Black  hole  in  his  mouth,  and 
made  a  miserable  salute  of  acquiescence. 

"  Doubledick,"  said  the  Captain,  "  since  I 
entered  his  Majesty's  service,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, I  have  been  pained  to  see  many  men  of 
promise  going  that  road  ;  but,  I  have  never 
been  so  pained  to  see  a  man  determined  to 
make  the  shameful  journey,  as  I  have  been, 
ever  since  you  joined  the  regiment,  to  see 
you." 

Private  Richard  Doubledick  began  to  find 
a  film  stealing  over  the  floor  at  which  he 
looked  ;  also  to  find  the  legs  of  the  Captain's 
breakfast-table  turning  crooked,  as  if  he  saw 
them  through  water. 

"  I  am  only  a  common  soldier,  sir,"  said  he. 
"It  signifies  very  little  what  such  a  poor 
brute  comes  to." 

**  You  are  a  man,"  returned  the  Captain 
with  grave  indignation,  ^*of  education  and 
superior  advantages ;  and  if  you  say  that, 
meaning  what  you  say,  you  have  sunk  lower 
than  I  had  believed.  How  low  that  must 
be,  I  leave  you  to  consider :  knowing  what  I 
know  of  your  disgrace,  and  seeing  what 
I  see." 

"  I  hope  to  get  shot  soon,  sir,"  said  Private 
Richard  Doubledick ;  ^'  and  then  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  worid  together,  will  be  rid 
of  me." 

The  legs  of  the  table  were  becoming  very 
crooked.  Doubledick,  looking  up  to  steady 
his  vision,  met  the  eyes  that  mA  so  strong  an 
influence  over  him.  He  put  his  hand 
before  his  own  eyes,  and  the  breast  of  his 
disgrace-jacket  swelled  as  if  it  would  fly 
asunder. 

"I  would  rather,"  said  the  young  Cap- 
tain, "see  this  in  you,  Doubledick,  than  I 
would  see  five  thousand  guineas  counted  out 
upon  this  table  for  a  gift  to  my  good  mother. 
Have  you  a  mother  ? 
**I  am  thankful  to  say  ^e  is  dead,  sir." 
*^  If  your  praises,"  returned  the  CsptaiD, 
"  were  sounded  from  nK>uth  to  mouth  through 
the  whole  regiment,  through  the  whole  army, 
through  the  whole  oounti^,  you  would  wisn 
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she  had  lived,  to  aay  with  pride  and  joy, 
*  He  is  my  son  !  * " 

"  Spare  me,  sir ; "  said  Doubledick.  "  She 
would  never  have  heard  any  good  of  me. 
She  would  never  have  had  any  pride  and  joy 
in  owning  herself  mv  mother.  Love  and 
compassion  she  might  have  had,  and  would 

have  always  had,  I  know ;  but  not Spare 

me,  sir !  J  am  a  broken  wretch,  quite  at 
youi:  mercy ! "  And  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  stretched  out  his  imploring  hand. 

"My  friend "  began  the<japtain. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  !  '*  sobbed  Private 
Richard  Doubledick. 

"  You  are  at  the  crisis  of  your  fate.  Hold 
your  course  unchanged,  a  little  longer,  and 
you  know  what  must  hap|)en.  /  know  even 
better  than  you  can  imagine,  that  after  that 
has  happened,  you  are  lost.  No  man  who 
could  shed  those  tears,  could  bear  those 
marks." 

"  I  fully  believe  it,  sir,"  in  a  low,  shiver- 
ing voice,  said  Private  Richard  Doubledick. 

"But  a  man  in  any  station  can  do  his 
duty,"  said  the  young  Captain,  "  and,  in  doing 
it,  can  earn  his  own  respect,  even  if  his  case 
should  be  so  very  unfortunate  and  so  very 
rare,  that  he  can  earn  no  other  man's.  A 
common  soldier,  poor  brute  though  you  called 
him  just  now,  has  this  advantage  in  the 
stormy  times  we  live  in,  that  he  always  does  his 
duty  Defore  a  hostof  sympathising  witnesses. 
Do  you  doubt  that  he  may  so  do  it  as  to  be 
extolled  through  a  whole  regiment,  through 
a  whole  army,  through  a  whole  country  1 
Turn  while  you  may  yet  retrieve  the  past, 
and  try." 

"  I  will !  I  ask  for  only  one  witness,  sir," 
cried  Richard,  with  a  bursting  heart. 

"  I  understand  you.  I  will  be  a  watchful 
and  a  faithful  one." 

I  have  heard  from  Private  Richard  Double- 
dick's  own  lips,  that  he  dropped  down  upon 
his  knee,  kissed  that  officer's  hand,  arose,  and 
went  out  of  the  light  of  the  dark  bright  eyes, 
an  altered  man. 

In  that  year,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninetjr-nine,  the  French  were  in  Egypt, 
in  Italy,  m  Germany,  where  not  ?  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  had  likewise  begun  to  stir 
against  us  in  India,  and  most  men  could  read 
the  signs  of  the  great  troubles  that  were  coming 
on.  In  the  very  next  year,  when  we  formed  an 
alliance  with  Austria  against  him.  Captain 
Taunton's  regiment  was  on  service  in  India. 
And  there  was  not  a  finer  non-commissioned 
officer  in  it — no,  nor  in  the  whole  line — than 
Coi-poral  Richard  Doubledick. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  one,  the  Indian 
army  were  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Next  year 
was  the  year  of  the  proclamation  of  the  short 
peace,  and  they  were  recalled.  It  had  then 
become  well  known  to  thousands  of  men,  that 
wherever  Captain  Taunton  with  the  dark 
bright  eyes,  led,  there,  close  to  him,  ever  at 
his  side,  firm  as  a  rock,  ti*ue  as  the  sun,  and 
brave  as  Mars,  would  be  certain  to  be  found, 


while  life  beat  in  their  hearts,  that  famous 
soldier,  Sergeant  Richard  Doubledick. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  five,  besides  being 
the  great  year  of  Trafalgar,  was  a  year  of 
hard  fighting  in  India.  That  year  saw  such 
wonders  done  by  a  Sergeant-Major,  who  cut 
his  way  single-handed  through  a  'solid  mass 
of  men,  recovered  the  colours  of  his  regiment 
which  had  been  seized  from  the  hand  of  a 
poor  boy  shot  through  the  heart,  and  rescued 
his  wounded  captain,  who  was  down,  and  in 
a  very  jungle  of  horses'  hoofs  and  sabres — 
saw  such  wonders  done,  I  say,  by  this  brave 
Sergeant-Major,  that  he  was  specially  made 
the  bearer  of  the  colours  he  had  won  ;  and 
Ensign  Richard  Doubledick  had  risen  from 
the  ranks. 

Sorely  cut  up  in  every  battle,  but  always 
reinforced  by  the  bravest  of  men — for,  the 
fame  of  following  the  old  colours,  shot 
through  and  through,  which  Ensign  Richard 
Doubledick  had  saved,  inspired  all  breasts — 
this  regiment  fought  its  way  through  the 
Peninsular  war,  up  to  the  investment  of 
Badajos  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve. 
Again  and  again  it  had  been  cheered  through 
the  British  ranks  until  the  tears  had  sprung 
into  men's  eyes  at  the  mere  hearing  of  the 
mighty  British  voice  so  exultant  in  their 
valour ;  and  there  was  not  a  drummer-boy 
but  knew  the  legend,  that  wherever  the  two 
friends,  Major  Taunton  with  the  dark  bright 
eyes,  and  Ensign  Richard  Doubledick  who 
was  devoted  to  him,  were  seen  to  go,  there 
the  boldest  spirits  in  the  English  army  be- 
came wild  to  follow. 

One  day,  at  Badajos — not  in  the  great 
storming,  but  in  repelling  a  hot  sally  of  the 
besieged  upon  our  men  at  work  in  the 
trenches,  who  had  given  way,  the  two  officers 
found  themselves  hurrying  forward,  face  to 
face,  against  a  party  of  French  infantiy  who 
made  a  stand.  There  was  an  officer  at  their 
head,  encouraging  his  men — a  courageous, 
handsome,  gallant  officer  of  five  and  thirty — 
whom  Doubledick  saw  hurriedly,  almost 
momentarily,  but  saw  well.  He  particularly 
noticed  this  officer  waving  his  sword,  and 
rallying  his  men  with  an  eager  and  excited 
cry,  when  they  fired  in  obedience  to  his 
gesture,  and  Major  Taunton  dropped. 

It  was  over  in  ten  minutes  more,  and 
Doubledick  returned  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  laid  the  best  friend  man  ever  had,  on 
a  coat  spread  upon  the  wet  clay.  Major 
Taunton's  uniform  was  opened  at  the  breast, 
and  on  his  shirt  were  three  little  spots  of 
blood. 

"Dear  Doubledick,"  said  he,  "I  am  dying." 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  no !  "  exclaimed 
the  other,  kneeling  down  beside  him,  and 
passing  his  arm  round  his  neck  to  raise  his 
head.  "  Taunton  !  My  preserver,  my  guar- 
dian angel,  my  witness!  Dearest,  truest^ 
kindest  of  human  beings !  Taunton  !  For 
Gk)d's  sake  1 " 

The  bright  dark  eyes — so  very,  very  dark 
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MOW,  in  the  pale  face — smiled  upon  him ;  and 
the  hand  he  had  kissed  thirteen  years  ago, 
laid  itself  fondly  on  his  breast. 

"  Write  to  my  mother.  Yon  will  see  Home 
again.  Tell  her  how  we  became  friends.  It 
will  comfort  her,  as  it  comforts  me." 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  faintly  signed  for 
a  moment  towards  his  hair  as  it  fluttered  in 
the  wmd.  The  Ensign  understood  him.  He 
smiled  again  when  he  saw  that,  and  gently 
turning  his  face  over  on  the  supporting  arm 
as  if  for  rest,  died,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
breast  in  which  he  had  revived  a  soul. 

No  dry  eye  looked  on  Ensign  Bichard 
Doubledick,  that  melancholy  day.  He  buried 
his  friend  on  the  field,  and  became  a  lone,  be- 
reaved man.  Beyond  his  duty  he  appeared 
to  have  but  two  remaining  cares  in  life  ;  one, 
to  preserve  the  little  packet  of  hair  he  was  to 
give  to  Taunton's  mother ;  the  other,  to 
encounter  that  French  officer  who  had  rallied 
the  men  under  whose  fire  Taunton  fell.  A 
new  legend  now  began  to  circulate  among 
our  troops  ;  and  it  was,  that  when  he  and 
the  French  officer  came  face  to  face  once 
more,  there  would  be  weeping  in  France. 

The  war  went  on — and  through  it  went  the 
exact  picture  of  the  French  officer  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  bodily  reality  upon  the  other — 
until  the  Battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought.  In 
the  returns  sent  home,  appeared  these  words : 
"Severely  wounded,  but  not  dangerously, 
Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick." 

At  Midsummer  time  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  Lieutenant  Bichard 
Doubledick,  now  a  browned  soldier,  seven  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  came  home  to  England, 
invalided.  He  brought  the  hair  with  him, 
near  his  heart.  Many  a  French  officer  had 
he  seen,  since  that  day  ;  many  a  dreadful 
night,  in  searching  with  men  and  lanterns  for 
bis  wounded,  had  he  relieved  French  officers 
lying  disabled  ;  but,  the  mental  picture  and 
the  reality  had  never  come  together. 

Though  he  was  weak  and  suffered  pain,  he 
lost  not  an  hour  in  getting  down  to  Irome  in 
Somersetshire,  where  Taunton's  mother  lived. 
In  the  sweet,  compassionate  words  that 
naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind  to- 
night, "  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  she  was  a  widow." 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening,  and  the  lady 
sat  at  her  quiet  garden -window,  reading  the 
Bible  ;  reading  to  herself,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  that  very  passage  in  it  as  I  have  heard 
him  tell.  He  heard  the  words  ;  "  Young 
man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise  !  " 

He  had  to  pass  the  window  ;  and  the  bright 
dark  eyes  of  his  debased  time  seemed  to  look 
at  him.  Her  heart  told  her  who  he  was ;  she 
came  to  the  door,  quickly,  and  fell  upon  his 
neck. 

"  He  saved  me  from  ruin,  made  me  a  human 
creature,  won  me  from  infamy  and  shame. 
O  God,  for  ever  bless  him  !  As  He  will.  He 
wiU ! " 

"  He  will ! "  the  lady  answered.    "  I  know 


he  is  in  Heaven !  *'  Then  she  piteously 
cried,  "  But,  O,  my  darling  boy,  my  darliug 
boy  ! " 

Never,  from  the  hour  when  Private 
Bichard  Doubledick  enlisted  at  Chatham, 
had  the  Private,  Corporal,  Sergeant,  Sergeant- 
Major,  Ensign,  or  Lieutenant,  breathed  his 
right  name,  or  the  name  of  Mary  Marshall, 
or  a  word  of  the  story  of  his  life,  into  any 
ear,  except  his  reclaimer's.  That  previous 
scene  in  his  existence  was  closed.  He  had 
firmly  resolved  that  his  expiation  should  be, 
to  live  unknown ;  to  disturb  no  more  the 
peace  tiiat  had  long  grown  over  his  old 
offences  ;  to  let  it  be  revealed  when  he  was 
dead,that  he  had  striven  and  suffered,  and  had 
never  forgotten  ;  and  then,  if  they  could  for- 
give him  and  believe  him — ^well,  it  would  be 
time  enough — ^time  enough  ! 

But,  that  night,  remembering  the  words  he 
had  cherished  for  two  years,  "  Tell  her  how 
we  became  friends.  It  will  comfort  her,  as  it 
comforts  me,"  he  related  everything.  It 
^adually  seemed  to  him,  as  if  in  his  maturity 
he  had  recovered  a  mother ;  it  gradually 
seemed  to  her,  as  if  in  her  bereavement  she 
had  found  a  son.  During  his  stay  in  England, 
the  quiet  garden  into  which  he  had  3owly 
and  painfully  crept,  a  stranger,  became  the 
boundary  of  his  home  ;  when  he  was  able  to 
rejoin  his  regiment  in  the  spring,  he  left  the 
garden,  thinking  was  this  indeed  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  tui*ned  his  face  towards  the 
old  colours,  with  a  woman's  blessing  ! 

He  followed  them — so  ragged,  so  scarred 
and  pierced  now,  that  they  would  scarcely 
hold  together — ^to  Quatre  Bras,  and  Ligny. 
He  stood  beside  them,  in  an  awful  stillness 
of  many  men,  shadowy  through  the  mist  and 
drizzle  of  a  wet  June  forenoon,  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo. '  And  down  to  that  hour,  the 
picture  in  his  mind  of  the  French  officer  had 
never  been  compared  with  the  reality. 

The  famous  regiment  was  in  action  early 
in  the  battle,  and  received  its  first  check  in 
many  an  eventful  year,  when  he  was  seen  to 
fall.  But,  it  swept  on  to  avenge  him,  and  left 
behind  it  no  such  creature  m  the  world  of 
consciousness,  as  Lieutenant  Bichard  Double- 
dick. 

Through  pits  of  mire,  and  pools  of  rain  ; 
along  deep  ditches,  once  roads,  that  were 
pounded  and  ploughed  to  pieces  by  artillei-y, 
heavy  waggons,  tramp  of  men  and  horses, 
and  the  struggle  of  eveiy  wheeled  thing  that 
could  carry  wounded  soldiers  ;  jolted  amon^ 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  so  disfigured  by  blood 
and  mud  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable  for 
humanity ;  undisturbed  by  the  moaning  of 
men  and  the  shrieking  of  hoi'ses,  which, 
newly  taken  from  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  strag- 
glers lying  by  the  wayside,  never  to  resume 
their  toilsome  journey ;  dead,  as  to  any  sen- 
tient life  that  was  in  it,  and  yet  alive  ;  the 
form  that  had  been  Lieutenant  Bichard 
Doubledick,  with    whose    praises    England 
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rang,  was  conveyed  to  Brussels.  There,  it 
was  tenderly  laid  down  in  hospital :  and  there 
it  lay,  week  after  week,  through  the  long 
bright  summer  days,  until  the  harvest, 
spared  by  war,  had  ripened  and  was 
gathered  in. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  sun  rose  and  set 
upon  the  crowded  city ;  over  and  over  again, 
the  moonlight  nights  were  quiet  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo  ;  and  all  that  time  was  a 
Dlank  to  what  had  been  Lieutenant  Richard 
Doubledick.  Rejoicing  troops  marched  into 
Brussels,  and  marched  out ;  brothers  and 
lathers,  sisters,  mothers,  and  wives,  came 
thronging  thither,  drew  their  lots  of  joy  or 
agony,  and  departed  ;  so  many  times  a  day, 
the  bells  rang  ;  so  many  times,  the  shadows  of 
the  great  buildings  changed  ;  so  many  lights 
sprang  up  at  dusk  ;  so  many  feet  passed  here 
and  there  upon  the  pavements  ;  so  many 
hours  of  sleep  and  cooler  air  of  night  suc- 
ceeded ;  indifferent  to  all,  a  marble  face 
lay  on  a  bed,  like  the  face  of  a  recumbent 
statue  on  the  tomb  of  Lieutenant  Richard 
Doubledick. 

Slowly  laboring,  at  last,  through  a  long  heavy 
dream  of  confused  time  and  place,  present- 
ing faint  glimpses  of  army  surgeons  whom 
he  knew,  and  of  faces  that  had  been  familiar 
to  his  youth— dearest  and  kindest  among 
them,  Mary  Marshall's,  with  a  solicitude 
upon  it  more  like  reality  than  anvthing  he 
could  discern — Lieutenant  Richardl  Double- 
dick came  back  to  life.  To  the  beautiful  life 
of  a  calm  autumn-evening  sunset.  To  the 
peaceful  life  of  a  fresh  quiet  room  with  a 
large  window  standing  open ;  a  balcony 
beyond,  in  which  were  moving  leaves  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers  ;  beyond  again,  the 
clear  sky,  with  the  sun  full  in  his  sight, 
pouring  its  golden  radiance  on  his  bed. 

It  was  so  tranquil  and  so  lovely,  that  he 
thought  he  had  passed  into  another  world. 
And  he  said  in  a  faint  voice,  **Ta\mton,  are 
you  near  me  ? " 

A  face  bent  over  him.  Not  his ;  his 
mother's. 

"  I  came  to  nurse  you.  We  have  nursed 
you,  many  weeks.  You  were  moved  here,  long 
ago.    Do  you  remember  nothing  ? " 

"Nothing." 

The  lady  kissed  his  cheek,  and  held  his 
hand,  soothing  him. 

"  Where  is  the  regiment  ?    What  has  hap- 

Eened  1  Let  nie  call  you  mother.  What  has 
appened,  mother  ? " 

"  A  great  victory,  dear.  The  war  is  over, 
and  the  regiment  was  the  bravest  in  the 
field." 

His  eyes  kindled,  his  lips  trembled,  he 
sobbed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  He 
was  very  weak  :  too  weak  to  move  his  hand. 

"Was  it  dark  just  now  1  '*  he  asked  pre- 
sently. 

"No." 

"It  was  only  daik  to  me  1  Something 
nassed  away,  like  a  black  shadow.    But,  as  it 


went,  and  the  sun — O  the  blessed  sun,  how 
beautiful  it  is  ! — touched  my  face,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  light  white  cloud  pass  out  at  the 
door.     Was  there  nothing  that  went  out  1 " 

She  shook  her  head,  ainl,  in  a  little  while, 
he  fell  asleep :  she  still  holding  his  hand,  and 
soothing  him. 

From  that  time,  he  recovered.  Slowly,  for 
he  had  been  desperately  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  had  been  shot  in  the  body  ;  but, 
making  some  little  advance  every  day.  When 
he  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  converse 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  soon  began  to  remark 
that  Mrs.  Taunton  always  brought  him  back 
to  his  own  history.  Then,  he  recalled  his  pre- 
server's dying  words,  and  thought,  "  it  com- 
forts her." 

One  day,  he  awoke  out  of  a  sleep,  refreshed, 
and  asked  her  to  read  to  him.  But,  the  cur- 
tain of  the  bed,  softening  the  light,  which 
she  always  drew  back  when  he  awoke,  that 
she  might  see  him  from  her  table  at  the  bed- 
side where  she  sat  at  work,  was  held  un 
drawn ;  and  a  woman's  voice  spoke,  which  was 
not  hers. 

"  Can  you  bear  to  see  a  stranger  ? "  it  said 
softlv.    "  Will  you  like  to  see  a  stranger  1 " 

"Stranger !  ""he  repeated.  The  voice  awoke 
old  memories,  before  the  days  of  Private 
Richard  Doubledick. 

"  A  stranger  no w^  but  not  a  stranger  once,** 
it  said  in  tones  that  thrilled  him.  "  Richard, 
dear  Richard,  lost  through  so  many  years,  my 
name " 

He  cined  out  her  name,  "  Mary  ! "  and  she 
held  him  in  her  arms,  and  his  head  lay  on 
her  bosom. 

"  I  am  not  breaking  a  rash  vow,  Richard. 
These  are  not  Mary  Marshall's  lips  that 
speak.    I  have  another  name." 

She  was  married. 

"  I  have  another  name,  Richard.  Did  you 
ever  hear  it  1 " 

"Never!" 

He  looked  into  her  face,  so  peifeively  beau- 
tiful, and   wondered  at  the  smile  upon  it* 
through  her  teai*s, 

"  Think  again,  Richard.  Are  you  sure  you 
never  heard  my  altered  name  1 " 

"Never!" 

"Don't  move  your  head  to  look  at  me, 
dear  Richard.  Let  it  lie  here,  while  I  tell 
my  story.  I  loved  a  generous,  noble  man ;  loved 
him  with  my  whole  heart ;  hived  hira  for  years 
and  vears  ;  loved  him  faithfully,  devotedly  ; 
loved  him  with  no  hope  of  return ;  loved  him, 
knowing  nothing  of  his  highest  qualities — not 
even  knowing  that  he  was  alive.  He  was  & 
brave  soldier.  He  was  honoured  and  beloved 
by  thousands  of  thousands,  when  the  mother 
of  his  dear  friend  found  me,  and  showed  m© 
that  in  all  his  triumphs  he  had  never  for- 

fotten  me.  He  was  wounded  in  a  great  battle. 
Te  was  brought,  dying,  here,  into  Brus^la.  I 
came  to  watch  and  tend  him,  as  I  would  have 
joyfully  gone,  with  such  a  purpose,  to  the 
dreariest  ends  of  the  earth.     When  he  knew 
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no  one  else,  he  knew  me.  When  be  suffered 
most^  he  bore  his  sufierings  barely  mur- 
muring, content  to  rest  his  head  where 
yours  rests  now.  When  he  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  married  me,  that  he  might 
call  me  Wife  before  he  died.  And  the  name, 
my  dear  love,  that  I  took  on  that  forgotten 

night " 

"  I  know  it  now  ! "  he  sobbed.  "  The  sha- 
dowy remembrance  strengthens.  It  is  come 
back.  I  thank  Heaven  that  my  mind  is  quite 
restored  !  My  Mary,  kiss  me ;  lull  this  weary 
head  to  rest,  or  I  shall  die  of  gratitude.  His 
parting  words  are  fulfilled.  I  see  Home 
again  ! " 

Well !  They  were  happy.  It  was  a  long 
recovery,  but  they  were  happy  through  it  alL 
The  snow  had  melted  on  the  ground,  and  the 
birds  were  singing  in  the  leafless  thickets  of 
the  early  spring,  when  those  three  were  first 
able  to  ride  oat  together,  and  when  people 
flocked  about  the  open  carriage  to  cheer  and 
congratulate  Captain  Bichard  Doubledick. 

But,  even  then,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Captain,  instead  of  returning  to  England,  to 
complete  his  recovery  in  the  climate  of 
Southern  France.  They  found  a  spot  upon 
the  Bhone,  within  a  ride  of  the  old  town  of 
Avignon  and  within  view  of  its  broken 
bridge,  which  was  all  they  could  desire ; 
they  lived  there,  together,  six  months  ;  then 
returned  to  England.  Mrs.  Taunton  growing 
old  after  three  years — though  not  so  old  as 
that  her  bright  dark  eyes  were  dimmed — 
and  remembering  that  her  strength  had  been 
benefited  by  the  change,  resolved  to  go  back 
for  a  year  to  those  parts.  So,  she  went  with 
a  faithful  servant,  who  had  often  carried  her 
son  in  his  arms  ;  and  she  was  to  be  rejoined 
and  escorted  home,  at  the  year*s  end^  by 
Captain  Richard  Doubledick. 

She  wrote  regularly  to  her  children  (as  she 
called  them  now),  and  they  to  her.  She  went 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix ;  and  there,  in 
their  own  chateau  near  the  &rmer*s  house 
she  rented,  she  grew  into  intimacy  with  a 
family  belonging  to  that  part  of  France.  The 
intimacy  began,  in  her  often  meeting  among 
the  vineyards  a  pretty  child :  a  girl  with  a 
mont  compassionate  heart,  who  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  the  solitary  English 
lady^s  stories  of  her  poor  son  and  the  cruel 
wars.  The  family  were  as  gentle  as  the  child, 
and  at  length  she  came  to  know  them  so 
well,  that  she  accepted  their  invitation  to 
pass  the  last  month  of  her  residence  abroad, 
under  their  roof.  All  this  intelligence  she 
wrote  home,  piecemeal  as  it  came  about,  from 
time  to  time  ;  and,  at  last,  enclosed  a  polite 
note  from  the  head  of  the  chateau,  soliciting, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  mission 
to  that  neighbourhood,  the  honour  of  the 
company  of  cet  horn  me  si  justement  c^ldbre. 
Monsieur  le  Capiiaine  Richard  Doubledick. 

Captain  Douoledick  ;  now  a  hardy  hand- 
some man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  broader 
aorosa  the  chest  -and  shoulders  than  he  had 


ever  been  before ;  dispatched  a  courteous 
reply,  and  followed  it  in  person.  Travelling 
through  all  that  extent  of  country  after  three 
years  of  Peace,  he  blessed  the  better  days  on 
which  the  world  had  fallen.  The  corn  was 
golden,  not  drenched  in  unnatural  red ;  was 
bound  in  sheaves  for  food,  not  trodden  under- 
foot by  men  in  mortal  fight.  The  smoke  rose 
up  from  peaceful  hearths,  not  blazing  ruins. 
The  carts  were  laden  with  the  fair  ft-uits  of 
the  earth,  not  with  wounds  and  death.  To 
him  who  had  so  often  seen  the  terrible 
reverse,  these  things  were  beautiful  indeed, 
and  they  brought  him  in  a  softened  spirit  to 
the  old  chateau  near  Aiz,  upon  a  deep  blue 
evening. 

It  was  a  large  chateau  of  the  genuine  old 
ghostly  kind,  with  round  towers,  and  extin- 
guishers and  a  high  leaden  roof,  snd  more 
windows  than  Aladdin's  Palace.  The  lattice 
blinds  were  all  thrown  open,  after  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  there  were  glimpses  of  rambling 
walls  and  corridors  within.  Then,  there  were 
immense  outbuildings  fallen  into  partial 
decay,  masses  of  dark  trees,  terrace-gardens, 
balustrades  ;  tanks  of  water,  too  weak  to  play 
and  too  dirty  to  work  j  statues,  weeds,  and 
thickets  of  iron-railing  that  seemed  to  have 
overgrown  themselves  like  the  shinibberies, 
and  to  have  branched  out  in  all  manner  of 
wild  shapes.  The  entrance  doors  stood  open, 
as  doors  often  do  in  that  country  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  past ;  and  the  Captain 
saw  no  bell  or  knocker,  and  walked  in. 

He  walked  into  a  lofty  stone  hall,  refresh- 
ingly cool  and  gloomy  after  the  glare  of  a 
Southern  day's  travel.  Extending  along  the 
four  sides  of  this  hall,  was  a  galleiy,  leading  to 
suites  of  rooms  ;  and  it  was  lighted  from  the 
top.    Still,  no  bell  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Faith,"  said  the  Captain,  halting,  ashamed 
of  the  clanking  of  his  boots,  *'  this  is  a  ghostly 
beginning  I " 

He  started  back,  and  felt  his  -  face  turn 
white.  In  the  galleir,  looking  down  at  him, 
stood  the  French  officer :  the  officer  whose 
picture  he  had  carried  in  his  mind  so  long 
and  so  far.  Compared  with  the  original,  at 
last — ^in  every  lineament  how  like  it  was  I 

He  moved,  and  disappeared,  and  Captain 
Richard  Doubledick  heard  his  steps  coming 
quickly  down  into  the  hall.  He  entered 
through  an  archway.  There  was  a  bright, 
sudden  look  upon  his  face.-  Much  such  a 
look  as  it  had  worn  in  that  fatal  moment. 

Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Richard  Double- 
dick ?  Enchanted  to  receive  him  !  A  thou- 
sand apologies !  The  servants  were  all  out 
in  the  air.  There  was  a  little  f§te  among 
them  in  the  garden.  In  effect,  it  was  the 
fite  day  of  my  daughter,  the  little  cherished 
and  protected  of  Madame  Taunton. 

He  was  so  gracious  and  so  frank,  that 
Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Richard  Doubledick 
could  not  withhold  his  band.  "  It  is  the  hand 
of  a  brave  Englishman,"  said  the  French 
officer,  retaining  it  while  he  spoke.    "  I  could 
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respect  a  brave  Engliahman,  even  as  my  foe ; 
how  much  more  as  my  friend  !  I,  also,  am  a 
soldier." 

"  Ho  has  not  remembered  me,  as  I  have 
remembered  him ;  he  did  not  take  such  note 
of  my  face,  that  day,  as  I  took  of  his," 
thought  Captain  Richard  Doubledick.  '^  How 
sliall  I  teU  him  !  " 

The  French  officer  conducted  his  guest 
into  a  garden,  and  presented  him  to  his  wife  : 
an  engaging  and  beautiful  woman,  sitting 
with  Mrs.  Taunton  in  a  whimsical  old- 
fiiahioned  pavilion.  His  daughter,  her  fair 
young  face  beaming  with  joy,  came  running 
to  embrace  him ;  and  there  was  a  boy-baby 
to  tumble  down  among  the  orange- trees  on 
the  broad  st^ps.  in  making  for  his  father's 
legs.  A  multitude  of  children-visitors  were 
dancing  to  sprightly  music  ;  and  all  the  ser- 
vants and  peasants  about  the  chateau  were 
dancing  too.  It  was  a  scene  of  innocent 
happiness  that  might  have  been  invented  for 
the  climax  of  the  scenes  of  Peace  which  had 
soothed  the  captain^s  journey. 

He  looked  on,  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind, 
until  a  resounding  bell  raug,  and  the  French 
officer  begged  to  show  him  his  rooms.  They 
went  upstairs  into  the  gallery  from  which  the 
officer  had  looked  down  ;  and  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine  Richard  Doubledick  was  cordially 
welcomed  to  a  grand  outer  chamber,  and  a 
smaller  one  within,  all  clocks,  and  draperies, 
and  hearths,  and  brazen  dogs,  and  tiles,  and 
cool  devices,  and  elegance,  and  vastness. 

"  You  were  at  Waterloo,"  said  the  French 
officer. 

"I  was,"  said  Captain  Richard  Double- 
dick.   **  And  at  Badajos." 

Left  alone  with  the  sound  of  his  own  stern 
voice  in  his  ears,  he  sat  down  to  consider. 
What  shall  I  do,  and  how  shall  I  tell  him  1 
At  that  time,  unliappily,  many  deplorable 
duels  had  been  fought  between  English  and 
French  officers,  arising  out  of  the  recent  war ; 
and  these  duels,  and  how  to  avoid  this  officer ^s 
hospitality,  were  the  uppermost  thought  in 
Captain  Richard  Doubledick's  mind. 

He  was  thinking,  and  letting  the  time  run 
out  in  which  he  should  have  dressed  for 
dinner,  when  Mrs.  Taunton  spoke  to  him 
outside  the  door,  asking  if  he  could  give  her 
the  letter  he  had  brought  from  Mary  1  "  His 
mother  above  all,"  the  Captain  thought. 
"How  shall  I  tell  Aerr.?" 

"You  will  form  a  friendship  with  your 
host,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Taunton,  whom 
he  hurriedly  admitted,  "  that  will  last  for 
life.  He  is  so  true-hearted  and  so  generous, 
Richard,  that  you  can  hardly  fail  to  esteem 
one  another.  It"  He  had  been  spared,"  she 
kissed  (not  without  tears)  the  locket  in 
which  she  wore  his  hair,  "he  would  have 
appreciated  him  with  his  own  magnanimity, 
and  would  have  been  truly  happy  that  the 
evil  days  were  past,  which  made  such  a  man 
his  enemv." 

She  left  the  room ;  and  the  Captain  walked, 


first  to  one  window  whence  he  could  see  the 
dancing  in  the  garden,  then  to  another 
window  whence  he  could  see  the  smiling 
prospect  and  the  peaceful  vineyards. 

"Spirit  of  my  departed  firiend,"  said  he,  "is  it 
through  thee,  these  better  thoughts  are  rising 
in  my  mind  !  Is  it  thou  who  hast  shown  me, 
all  the  way  I  have  been  drawn  to  meet  this 
roan,  the  blessings  of  the  altered  time  !  Is 
it  thou  who  bast  sent  thy  stricken  mother  to 
me,  to  stay  my  angry  hand  !  Is  it  from  thee 
the  whisper  comes,  that  this  man  did  his 
duty  as  thou  didst — and  as  I  did,  through  thy 
guidance,  which  has  wholly  saved  me,  here 
on  eai*th — and  that  he  did  no  more  ! " 

He  sat  down,  with  his  head  buried  in  hia 
hands,  and,  when  he  rose  up,  made  the  second 
strong  resolution  of  his  life :  Tliat  neither  to 
the  French  officer,  nor  to  the  mother  of  hia 
departed  friend,  nor  to  any  soul  while  either 
of  the  two  was  living,  would  he  breathe 
what  only  he  knew.  And  when  he  touched 
that  French  officer's  glass  with  his  own,  that 
day  at  dinner,  he  secretly  forgave  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Forgiver  of  injuries. 

Here,  I  ended  my  story  as  the  first  Poor 
Traveller.  But,  if  I  had  told  it  now,  I  could 
have  added  that  the  time  has  since  come 
when  the  son  of  Major  Richard  Doubleclick, 
and  the  son  of  that  French  officer,  friends  as 
their  fathers  were  before  them,  fought  side 
by  side  in  one  cause :  with  their  respective 
nations,  like  long-divided  brothers  whom  the 
better  times  have  brought  together,  fast 
united. 


THE  SECOND  POOR  TRAVELLER 

I  AH,  by  trade  (said  the  man  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling),  a  shipwright.  I  am  I'ecovering 
from  an  unlucky  chop  that  one  of  my  mates 
gave  me  with  an  adze.  When  I  am  all  right 
again,  I  shall  get  taken  on  in  Chatham  Yard. 
I  have  nothing  else  in  particular  to  tell  of 
myself,  so  1*11  tell  a  bit  of  a  story  of  a  sea- 
port town. 

Acon-Virlaz  the  jeweller  sat  in  his  shop 
on  the  Common  Hard  of  Belleriport  smoking 
h^B  evening  pipe.  Business  was  tolerably 
brisk  in  Belleriport  just  then.  The  grejU 
three-decker  the  Blunderbore  (Admiral 
Pumpkinseed's  flag-ship)  had  just  come  in 
from  the  southern  seas  with  the  rest  of  the 
squadron,  and  had  been  paid  off.  The  big 
screw  line-of-battle  ship  Fantail,  Captain  Sir 
Heaver  Cole,  K.C.B.,  had  got  her  blue-peter 
up  for  Kamschatka,  and  her  crew  had  been 
paid  advance  wages.  The  Dundrum  war- 
steamer  was  frecsh  coppering  in  the  graving 
dock,  and  her  men  were  enjoying  a  three 
weeks'  run  ashore.  The  Barracouta,  the 
Calabash,  the  SkulLsmasher,  and  the  Nose- 
ring had  returned  from  the  African  station 
witn  lots  of  prize  money  from  captured 
slavers.  The  Jollyport  division  of  Royal 
Marines  —  who    haa   plenty    of  money    to 
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spend,  and  spent  it,  too,  —  occtipied  the 
Marine  barracks.  TheN1nety-eiglith!r lungers, 
together  with  the  depot  companies  of 
the  Fourteenth  Royal  Screamers,  had 
marched  in  to  relieve  the  Seventy-third 
"Wrestlers.  There  was  some  thought  of 
embodying,  for  garrison  duty,  in  Belleriport 
the  Seventh  or  West  Swampshire  Drabs 
regiment  of  Militia.  Belleriport  was  full  of 
sailors,  soldiers,  andmnrines.  Seven  gold-laced 
cocked  hats  could  be  observed  on  the  door 
steps  of  the  George  Hotel  at  one  time. 
Almost  every  lady's  bonnet  in  the  High 
Street  had  a  military  or  naval  officer's  head 
lookinsr  under  it.  Yon  could  scarcely  get 
into  Miss  Pyebord  the  pastrycook's  shop  for 
midshipmen.  There  were  so  many  soldiers 
in  the  streets,  that  you  were  inclined  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  Belleriport 
for  lobsters,  and  to  imagine  that  half  of  them 
were  boiled  and  the  other  half  waiting  to  be. 
The  Common  Hard  was  as  soft  as  a  feather- 
bed with  sailors.  Lieutenant  Hook  at  the 
Rendezvous  was  busy  all  day  enrolling 
A  B's,  ordinaries,  and  stout  lads.  The  Roysd 
Grubbington  victualling  yard  was  turning 
out  thousands  of  barrels  of  salt  beef  and 
pork  and  sea  biscuits  per  diem.  Huge  guns 
were  being  hoisted  on  board  ship  ;  seaman- 
riggers,  caulkers,  carpenters,  and  ship- 
wrights, were  all  some  nundreds  of  degrees 
busier  than  bees  ;  and  sundry  gentlemen  in 
the  dockyard,  habited  in  simple  suits  of 
drab,  marked  with  the  broad  arrow — with 
striped  stockings  and  glazed  hats,  and  after 
whose  personal  safety  sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  warders  in  oilskin  coats 
affectionately  looked — were  busy  too,  in 
their  way :  dragging  about  chain-cables, 
blocks  and  spars,  and  loads  of  timber, 
steadily  but  sulkily  ;  and,  in  their  close- 
shaven,  beetle-browed  countenances,  evincing 
a  silent  but  profound  disgust. 

Acon-Virlaz  had  not  done  so  badly  during 
Bel leri port's  recent  briskness.  He  was  a 
jeweller ;  and  sold  watches,  rings,  chains, 
bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  brooches,  shirt-studs, 
sleeve-buttons,  pencil-cases,  and  true  lovers' 
knots.  But,  his  trade  in  jewels  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  also  vending  hammocks, 
telescopes,  sou'- wester  hats,  lime-juice,  maps, 
charts  and  log-books,  Guernsey  shirts,  clasp 
knives,  pearcoat-s,  preserved  meats,  razors, 
swinging  lamps,  sea-chests,  dancing-pumps, 
eyC-glasse^  waterproof  overalls,  patent  black- 
ing, and  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs  embla- 
zoned with  the  flags  of  all  nations.  Nor  did 
his  dealings  in  these  articles  prevent  him 
from  driving  a  very  tidy  little  business  in 
the  purchase  of  gold  dust,  elephants'  teeth, 
feathers  and  bandanas,  from  home-returned 
sailors  ;  nor  (so  the  censorious  said)  from 
deriving  some  pretty  little  profits  from  the 
cashing  of  seamen's  fidvance  notes,  and  the 
discounting  of  the  acceptances  of  the  officers 
of  her  majesty's  army  and  navy  ;  nor  (so  the 
downright  libellous  asserted)  from  doing  a 


little  in  the  wine  line,  and  a  little  in  the  pic- 
ture line,  and  a  good  deal,  when  occasion 
required  it,  in  the  crimp  line. 

Acon-Virlaz  sat  in  his  shop  on  the  Comipon 
Hard  of  Belleriport  smoking  his  evening  pipe. 
It  was  in  the  back  shop  that  Acon-Virlaz 
sat.  Above  his  head,  hung  the  hammocks, 
the  pilot-trowsers  narrow  at  the  knees  and 
wide  at  the  ancles,  the  swinging  lamps,  and 
the  waterproof  overalls.  The  front  shop 
loomed  dimly  through  a  grove  of  pea- coats, 
sou'-wester  hats,  Guernsey  shirts,  and  cans 
of  preserved  meat.  One  little  gas  jet  in 
the  back-shop  —  for  the  front  gas  was 
not  yet  lighted — flickered  on  the  hetero- 
geneous articles  hanging  and  heaped  up 
together  all  around.  The  gas  just  tipped 
with  light  the  brass  knobs  of  the  drawers • 
which  ran  round  all  the  four  sides  of  the  shop, 
tier  above  tier,  and  held  Moses  knows  how 
many  more  treasures  of  watchmaking,  tailor- 
ing, and  outfitting.  The  gas,  just  defined  by 
feebly-shining  threads,  tlie  salient  lines  and 
angles  of  a  great  iron  safe  in  one  corner ; 
and  finally  the  gas  just  gleamed — twinkled 
furtiveTy,  like  a  magpie  looking  into  a  mar- 
row bone — upon  the  heap  of  jewellery  col- 
lected upon  the  great  slate-covered  counter 
in  Acon-Virlaz's  back  shop. 

The  counter  was  covered  with  slate ;  for, 
upon  it  Acon-Virlaz  loved  to  chalk  his 
calculations.  It  was  ledger,  day-book,  and 
journal,  all  in  one.  The  little  curly-headed 
Jew  boy  who  was  clerk,  shopman,  messenger, 
and  assistant-measurer  in  the  tailoring  de- 
partment of  the  establishment,  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  eating  roast  sucking  pig 
beneath  Acon-Virlaz's  nose,  as  of  wiping, 
dusting,  or,  indeed,  touching  the  sacred  slate 
counter  without  special  permission  and 
authority  from  Acon-Virlaz  himself. 

By  the  way,  it  was  not  by  that  name  thatthe 
jeweller  and  outfitter  was  known  in  Belleriport. 
He  went  by  asimpler,  homelier,  shorter  appel- 
lation :  Moses,  Levy,  Sheeny — what  you  will ; 
it  does  not  much  matter  which  ;  for  most  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  have  an  inner  name  as 
well  as  an  inner  and  richer  life. 

Acon-Virlaz  was  a  little,  plump,  round, 
black-eyed,  red-lipped,  blue-bearded  man. 
Age  had  begun  to  discount  his  head,  and  hal 
given  him  sixty  per  cent  of  gray  hairs.  A-top 
ho  was  Imld,  and  wore  a  little  skull-cap.  He 
had  large  fat  hands,  all  creased  and  tumbled, 
as  if  his  skin  were  too  large  for  him  ;  and.  on 
one  forefinger,  he  wore  a  great  cornelian 
signet- ring,  about  which  there  were  all  sorts 

of  legends.     Miriam,  his  daughter,  said 

but  what  have  I  to  do  with  Miriam,  his 
daughter?  She  does  not  enter  into  this 
history  at  all. 

The  evening  pipe  that  Acon-Virlaz  was 
smoking  was  very  mild  and  soothing.  Th© 
blue  haze  went  curling  softly  upwanls,  and 
seemed  to  describe  pleasant  figures  of  £  s.  cL 
as  it  ascended.  Through  the  grove,  across 
the  front  shop,  Acon-Virlaz  could  see  little 
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specks  of  gas  from  the  lamps  in  the  street ; 
Could  hear  Barney,  his  little  clerk  and  shop- 
boy,  softly  whistling  as  he  kept  watch  and 
ward  upon  the  watches  in  the  front  window 
and  the  habiliments  exposed  for  sale  outside  ; 
could  hear  the  sounds  of  a  fiddle  from  the 
Admiral  Nelson  next  door,  where  the  men* 
of-warsmen  were  dancing  ;  could,  by  a  cer- 
tain, pleasant,  subtle  smell  from  regions  yet 
farther  back,  divine  that  Mrs.  Virlaz  (her 
father  was  a  Bar-Galli,  and  worth  hills  of 
gold)  was  cooking  something  nice  for  supper. 

From  the  pleasures  of  his  pipe  Acon-Virlaz 
turned  to  the  pleasures  of  his  jewellery.  It  lay 
there  on  the  slate-covered  counter,  rich  and 
rare.  Big  diamonds,  rubies,  opals,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  amethysts,  topazes,  turauoises,  and 
pearls.  By  the  jewels  lay  gold.  Gold  in 
mossy  chains,  in  moumiug  rings,  in  massy 
bracelets,  in  chased  snuff-boxes — ^in  gold  snutf 
too — that  is  in  dingy,  dull  dust  from  the 
Guinea  coast ;  in  flakes  and  mis-shapen 
lumps  from  the  mine  ;  in  toy-watches,  in 
brave  chronometers,  in  lockets,  vinaigrettes, 
brooches,  and  such  woman's  gear.  The  voice 
of  the  watches  was  dumb  ;  the  littU  flasks 
were  scentless  ;  but,  how  much  beauty,  life, 
strength,  power,  lay  in  these  coloured  bau- 
bles !    Acou- Virlaz  sighed. 

Here,  a  little  clock  in  the  front  shop,  which 
nestled  ordinarily  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  boots,  and  thought  apparently  a  great 
deal  more  of  itself  than  its  size  warranted, 
after  a  prodigious  deal  of  running  down, 
gasping,  and  clucking,  struck  nine.  Acon- 
Virlaz  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  turning  the 
gas  a  little  higher,  was  about  calling  out  to 
Mrs.  Virlaz,  that  daughter  of  Bar-Galli  (she 
was  very  stout,  and  fried  fish  in  sky-blue 
satin),  to  know  what  she  had  got  for  supper, 
when  a  dark  body  became  mistily  apparent 
in  the  recesses  of  the  grove  of  Guernsey 
shirts  and  sou'-westers,  shutting  out  the  view 
of  the  distant  specks  of  gas  in  the  street 
beyond.  At  the  same  time,  a  voice,  that 
seemed  to  run  upon  a  tramway,  so  smooth 
and  sliding  was  it,  said,  three  or  four  times 
over,  **How  is  to-night  with  you,  Mr. Virlaz, 
— how  is  it  with  you  this  beautiful  night  ? 
Aha ! " 

The  voice  and  the  body  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  of  Mr.  Virlaz*s  persuasion,  who 
was  stout  and  large,  and  very  elastic  in 
limb,  and  very  voluble  in  delivery,  in  the 
wliich  there  was,  1  mav  remark,  a  tendency 
to  reiteration,  and  an  ody  softness  (inducing 
an  idea  that  the  tramway  I  mentioned  had 
been  sedulously  greased),  and  a  perceptible 
lisp.  Mr.  Virlaz's  friend  rubbed  his  hands 
(likewise  smooth  and  well-greased)  conti- 
nually. He  was  somewhat  loosely  jointed, 
which  caused  him  to  wag  his  head  from  side 
to  side  as  he  talked,  after  the  fashion 
of  an  image ;  and  his  face  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  handsomer  if  his  complexion 
had  not  been  quite  so  white  and  pasty, 
and  his    eyes  not  quite  so  pink,    and   both 


together  not  quite  so  like  a  suet  pudding 
with  two  raisins  in  it.  Mr.  Virlaz's  fiiend^s 
name  was  Mi\  Ben-Daoud,  and  he  came  from 
Westhampton,  where  he  discounted  biUs  and 
sold  clocks. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Ben,"  said  the  jeweller,  when 
he  had  recognised  his  friend  and  shaken 
hands  with  him;  "Mrs.  V.  will  be  down 
directly.  All  well  at  home  7  Take  a 
pipe?" 

*^  I  will  just  sit  down  a  little  minute,  and 
thank  you,  Mr.  Virlaz,"  Ben-Daoud- answered 
volubly ;  "  and  all  are  well  but  little  Zeeky, 
who  has  thrushes,  and  has  swooUen,  the  dear 
child,  much  since  yesterday  ;  but  beg  Mrs. 
Virlaz  not  to  disturb  herself  for  me, — for  I 
am  not  long  here,  and  will  not  take  a  pipe, 
having  a  cold,  and  being  about  to  go  a  long 
journey  to-morrow.     Aha  !  " 

All  this,  Mr.  Ben-Daoud  smd  with  the  ex- 
treme volubility  which  I  have  noticed,  and 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  his  words  are  set 
down,  but  without  any  vocal  punctuation. 
There  was  considerable  doubt  among  the 
people  as  to  Mr.  Ben-Daoud*s  nationality. 
Some  said  that  he  came  from  Poland ; 
others,  that  he  hailed  from  Frankfort^n- 
the-Maiue  ;  some  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  was  his  natal 
place  ;  some,  that  Gibraltar  had  given  him 
birth,  or  the  still  more  distant  land  of  Tan- 
gier. At  all  events,  of  whatsoever  nation  he 
was,  or  if  not  of  any,  he  was  for  all  Jewry, 
and  knew  the  time  of  the  day  remarkably 
well.  He  had  been  in  the  rabbit-skin  line  of 
business  before  he  took  to  selling  clocks,  to 
which  he  added,  when  regiments  wei-e  in 
garrison,  at  Westhampton,  the  art  of  dis- 
counting. 

"  Going  on  a  journey,  eh,  Ben  1 "  asked 
Acon-Virlaz.    "  Business  ? " 

"  Oh,  business  of  course,  Mr.  Virlaz,"  his 
friend  replied.  "Always  business.  I  have 
some  little  moneys  to  look  up,  aud  some  little 
purchases  to  make,  and,  indeed,  humbly  wish 
to  turn  a  little  penny ;  for,  1  have  very  many 
heavy  calls  to  meet  next  month, — a  little  bill 
or  two  of  mine  you  hold,  by  the  way,  among 
the  rest,  Mr.  Virlaz." 

"  True,"  the  jeweller  said,  rather  nervously, 
and  putting  his  hand  on  a  great  leathern 
portfolio  in  his  breast  pocket,  in  which  he 
kept  his  acceptances  ;  "  and  shall  you  be  long 
gone,  Mr.  Daoud  ? " 

This  "Mr.  Daoud,"  following  aipon  the 
former  familiar  "  Ben,"  was  said  without 
sternness,  but  spoke  the  creditor  awakened 
to  his  rights.  It  seemed  to  say,  "Smoke, 
drink,  and  be  merry  till  your  'accepted  pay- 
able at  such  a  date*  comes  due  ;  but  pay 
then,  or  I'll  sell  you  up  like  death." 

Mr.  Ben-Daoud  seemed  to  have  an  inkling 
of  this  ;  for,  he  wagged  his  head,  rubbed  hia 
hands,  and  answered,  more  volubly  than  ever, 
"Oh,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Virlaz,  dear  sir,  my 
journey  is  but  of  two  days  lasting.  I  shall 
be  back  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  with 


fiomethmg  noticeable  in  the  way  of  diamonds. 
Aha!" 

"  Diamonds !  "  exclaimed  Aeon  -  Virlaz, 
glancing  towards  the  drawer  where  his  jewels 
w^re ;  for  you  may  be  sure  he  had  swept 
them  all  away  into  safety  before  his  friend 
had  completed  his  entrance.  "  Diamonds  ! 
Where  are  you  going  for  diamonds,  Ben  ? " 

"  Why,  to  the  great  fair  that  is  held  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Virlaz,  as  well  you  know." 

"  Fair,  Ben  ?  Is  there  any  fair  to-morrow 
near  Belleriport  1 " 

"  Why,  bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Virlaz,"  Ben- 
Daoud  responded,  holding  up  his  fat  hands  ; 
"  can  it  be  that  you,  so  respectable  and  no- 
ticeable a  man  among  our  people,  don^t  know 
that  to-morrow  is  the  great  jewel  fair  that  is 
held  once  in  every  hundred  years,  at  which 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  all  other  pretty  stones 
are  sold  cheap — cheap  as  dirt,  my  dear — a 
himdred  thousand  guineas-worth  for  sixpence, 
one  may  say.  Your  grandfather  must  have 
been  there,  and  well  he  made  his  market, 
you  may  be  sure.     Aha  !     Good  man  ! " 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  gasped 
Aeon- Virlaz,  perfectly  amazed  and  bewil- 
dered.   "And  what  do  you  call  this  fair  1 " 

*'  Why,  Sky  Fair !  As  well  you  should 
know,  dear  sir." 

"Sky  Fair  ?"  repeated  the  jeweller. 

"  Sky  Fair,"  answered  Ben-Daoud. 

"  But  whereabouts  is  it  ? " 

"CJome  here,"  the  voluble  man  said.  He 
took  hold  of  Aeon- Virlaz  by  the  wrist,  and 
led  him  through  the  grove  of  pea-coats  into 
the  front  shop  ;  through  the  front  shop  into 
the  open  street ;  and  then  pointing  upwards, 
he  directed  the  gaze  of  the  Jew  to  where,  in 
the  otherwise  unillumined  sky,  there  was 
shining  one  solitary  star. 

"  Don't  it  look  pretty  1 "  he  asked,  sinking 
his  voice  into  a  confidential  whisper.  "Don't 
it  look  like  a  diamond,  and  glitter  and 
twinkle  as  if  some  of  our  people  the  lapi- 
daries in  Amsterdam  had  cut  it  into  faces. 
That's  where  Sky  Fair  is,  Mr.  Virlaz.  Aha  ! " 

"And  you  are  going  there  to-morrow?" 
Acon-Virlaz  asked,  glancing  uneasily  at  his 
companion. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  Ben-Daoud  replied, 
"  with  my  little  bag  of  money  to  make  my 
little  purchases.  And  saving  your  presence, 
dear  sir,  I  think  you  will  be  a  great  fool  if 
you  don't  come  with  me,  and  make  some  little 
purchases  too.  For,  diamonds,  Mr.  Virlaz, 
are  not  so  easily  come  by  every  day,  as  in 
Sky  Fair ;  and  a  hundred  years  is  a  long 
time  to  wait  before  on»  can  make  another 
such  bargain." 

"  I'll  come,  Ben,"  the  jeweller  cried,  enthu- 
siastically. "  I'll  come  ;  and  if  ever  I  can  do 
you  any  little  obligation  in  the  way  of  moneys, 
I  will.  And  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Ben- 
Daoud,  who  sold  clocks  and  discounted. 

"Why,  that's  right,"  the  other  returned. 
"  And  I'll  come  for  you  at  eight  o'clock  to 
inon*ow,  punctually;  so  get  your  little  bag 


of  money  and  your  nightcap  and  a  comb 
ready." 

"But,"  the  jeweller  asked,  with  one  re- 
turning tinge  of  suspicion,  "  how  are  we  to 
get  there,  Ben  ? " 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Ben-Daoud,  coolly, "  we'll 
have  a  shay." 

Sky  Fair  !— diamonds  !— cheap  bargains  ! 
Aeon  Virlaz  could  think  of  nothing  e^e  all 
the  time  of  sapper  ;  which  was  something  very 
nice  indeed  in  the  fish  way,  and  into  the 
cooking  of  which  oil  entered  largely.  He  was 
so  preoccupied,  that  Mrs.  Virlaz,  and  Miriam 
his  daughter,  who  had  large  eyes  and  a  coral 
necklace  (for  week-days),  were  fain  to  ask 
him  the  cause  thereof ;  and  he,  like  a  good 
and  tender  husband  and  father  as  he  was 
(and  as  most  Hebrews,  to  their  credit,  ai-e), 
told  them  of  Ben-Daoud's  marvellous  story, 
and  of  his  intended  journey. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  clock  struck 
eight,  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  before 
Acon-Virlaz's  door  in  the  Common  Hard  of 
Belleriport,  and  a  handful  of  gravel  was 
playfully  thrown  against  the  first-floor 
window  by  the  hands  of  Ben-Daoud  of 
Westhampton. 

But  it  needed  no  gravel,  no  noise  of  wheels, 
no  striking  of  clocks,  to  awaken  Acon- 
Virlaz.  He  had  been  up  and  dressed  since 
six  o'clock ;  and,  leaving  Mrs.  Virlaz  peace- 
fully and  soundly  sleeping ;  and  hastily 
swallowing  some  hot  coffee  prepared  by 
Barney  the  lad  (to  whom  he  issued  strict 
injunctions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
warehouse  during  the  day) ;  he  descended 
into  the  street,  and  was  affectionately  hailed 
by  his  fellow  voyager  to  Sky  Fair. 

The  seller  of  clocks  sat  in  the  *'  shay  "of 
which  he  had  spoken  to  Aeon- Virlaz.  It  was 
a  dusky  little  concern,  very  loose  on  its 
springs,  and  worn  and  rusty  in  its  gear.  As 
to  the  animal  that  drew  it,  Mr.  Ben-Daoud 
mentioned  by  the  way  that  it  was  a  discount 
pony ;  having  been  taken  as  an  equivalent 
for  cash  in  numberless  bills  negotiated  in  the 
Westhampton  garrison,  and  had  probably 
been  worth,  in  his  time,  considerably  more 
than  his  weight  in  gold. 

Said  pony,  if  he  was  a  rum  'uu  to  look  at 
— which,  indeed,  he  was,  being  hairy  where 
he  should'  have  been  smooth,  and  having 
occasional  bald  places,  as  though  he  were  in 
the  habit  of  scratching  himself  with  his 
hoofs  —  which  hoofs,  coupled  with  his  whity- 
brown  ankles,  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
having  indifferent  bluchers  ana  dii-ty  white 
socks  on — was  a  good  'un  to  go.  So  remark- 
ably good  was  he  in  going,  that  he  soon  left 
behind,  the  high  street  oi  Belleriport,  where 
the  shop-boys  were  sleepily  taking  down  the 
shutters  ;  where  housemaids  were  painfully 
elaborating  the  doorsteps  with  hearth-stones, 
to  be  soiled  by  the  first  visitor's  dirty  boots 
(such  is  the  way  of  the  world) ;  where  the 
milkman  was  making  his  early  morning 
calls,  and  the  night  policemen  were  goin' 
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home  from  duty ;  and  the  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Blunderbore — who  had  been  ashore  on 
leave,  and  was  a  little  shaken  about  the  eyes 
Btili — was  hastening  to  catch  the  "  beef-boat  " 
to  convey  him  to  his  ship.  Next,  the  town 
itself  did  the  pony  leave  behind  :  tlie  out- 
skirts, the  outlying  villages,  the  ruined  stocks 
and  deserted  pound,  the  Port- Admiral's 
villa  :  all  these  ne  passed,  running  as  fast  as 
a  constable,  or  a  bill,  until  he  got  at  last  into 
a  broad  white  road,  which  Acon-Virlaz  never 
remembered  to  have  seen  before ;  a  road 
with  a  high  hedge  on  either  side^  and  to 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  end. 

Mr.  Ben-Daoud  drove  the  pony  in  first- 
rate  style.  His  head  and  the  animals 
wagged  in  concert;  and  tbe  more  he  flourished 
his  whip,  the  more  the  pony  went ;  and 
both  seemed  to  like  it.  Tlie  great  white 
read  sent  up  no  dust.  lU  stones,  if  stones  it 
had,  never  grated  nor  gave  out  a  sound 
beneath  the  wheels  of  the  "  shav."  It  was 
only  very  white  and  broad,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  end. 

Not  always  white,  however ;  for,  as  they 
progressed,  it  turned  in  colour  first  milky- 
grey,  then  what  schoolboys  call,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fluid  served  out  to  them  at 
breakfast  time,  sky-blue  ;  then  a  deetp,  vivid, 
celestial  blue.  And  the  high  hedge  on  either 
side  melted  by  decrees  into  the  same  hue  ; 
and  Acon-Virlaz  began  to  feel  curiously 
feathery  about  the  body,  and  breezy  about 
the  lungs.  He  caught  hold  of  the  edge  of 
the  "shay,"  as  though  he  were  afraid  of 
falling  over.  He  shut  his  eyes  from  time  to 
time,  as  though  he  were  dizzy.  He  began  to 
fency  that  he  was  in  the  sky. 

*'  There  is  Sky  Fab,  Mr.  Virlaz ! "  Ben- 
Daoud  suddenly  said,  pointing  a-head  with 
his  whip. 

At  that  moment,  doubtless  through  the 
superior  attractions  of  Sky  Fair,  the  dusky 
"  shay  "  became  of  so  little  account  to  Acon- 
Virlaz  as  to  disappear  entirely  from  his  sight 
and  mind,  though  he  had  left  his  nightcap 
and  comb  (his  little  bag  of  money  was  safe 
in  his  side-pocket,  trust  him),  on  the  eushion. 
At  the  same  moment  it  must  have  occurred 
to  the  discount  pony  to  put  himself  out  at 
living  in  some  very  remote  corner  of  creation, 
for,  lie  vanished  altogether  too ;  and  Acon- 
Virlaz  almost  fancied  that  he  saw  the  beast's 
collar  fall  fifty  thousand  fathoms  five,  true  as 
a  plumb-line,  into  space ;  and  the  reins, 
which  but  a  moment  before  Ben-Daoud  had 
held,  flutter  loosely  away,  like  feathers. 

He  found  himself  treading  upon  a  hard, 
loose,  gritty  surface,  which,  on  looking  down, 
appeared  like  diamond-dust. 

"  Which  it  is,"  Mr.  Ben-Daoud  explained, 
when  Acon-Virlaz  timidly  asked  him.  "Cheap 
as  dirt  here  !  Capital  place  to  brinff  your 
cast-iron  razors  to  be  aharpened,  Mr. 
Virlaz.'; 

The  jeweller  felt  inclined  for  the  moment, 
to  resent  this  pleasantry  as  somewhat  per- 


sonal ;  for,  to  say  truth,  the  razors  in  which 
he  dealt  were  not  of  the  primest  steel. 

There  was  a  great  light.  The  brightest 
sun-light  that  Acon-Virluz  had  ever  seen  was 
but  a  poor  faithing  candle  compared  to  this  re- 
splendency. There  was  a  great  gate  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  to  the  fair.  The  gate 
seemed  to  Acon-Virlaz  as  if  all  the  jewellery 
and  wrought  ^old  in  the  world  had  been  halt- 
fused,  hall- welded  together, into  one  monstrous 
arabesque  or  trellis-work.  There  was  a  little 
porter's-lodge  by  the  gate,  and  a  cunning- 
looking  little  man  by  it,  with  a  large  bunch 
of  keys  at  his  girdle.  The  thing  seemed  im- 
possible and  ridiculous,  yet  Acon-Virlaz 
could  not  help  fancying  that  he  had  seen  the 
cunning  little  porter  befi)re,  and,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  in  London,  at  the  luck-up  house 
in  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  kept  by 
Mr.  Mephiboshetb,  to  whose  red-headed 
little  turnkey,  Benjy,  he  bore  an  extraordinary 
resemblance. 

Who  is  to  tell  of  the  glories  of  Sky  Fair  1 
Who,  indeed,  unless  he  had  a  harp  of  gold 
strung  with  diamonds  1  Who  is  to  tell  of  the 
long  lines  of  dtizzlingly  white  booths,  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
miles  in  extent,  where  jewels  of  surpass- 
ing size  and  purest  water  were  sold  by 
the  peck,  like  peas  ;  by  the  pound,  like 
spice  nuts ;  by  the  gallon,  like  taUe  beer  ? 
Who  is  to  tell  of  the  swings,  the  round- 
abouts, the  throwing  of  sticks,  each  stick 
surmounted  by  a  diamond  as  big  as  an  oatrich 
ogg  t  ^^  li^^  armadillos  with  their  jewelled 
scales ;  the  scratchers,  comiscating  like 
meteors  ;  the  gingerbread  kings  and  queens ; 
the  whole  fun  of  the  fair,  one  daz- 
zling, blinding,  radiating-  mass  of  gold  and 
gems  I 

It  was  not  Aeon  Virlac  who  could  tell 
much  about  these  .wondrous  things  in  after 
days ;  for  he  was  too  occupied  with  his  little 
bag  of  money,  and  his  little  fairings.  Ben- 
Daoud  had  spoken  the  truth  :  diamonds  were 
as  cheap  as  dirt  in  Sky  F^r.  In  an  incon- 
ceivably short  space  of  time,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  halfpence,  the  jeweller  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  precious  stones.  But,  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  pockets  full,  bags-full,  hats- 
full,  of  unset,  tmout  gems.  There  were  heap6  of 
jewelled  trinkets,  chains,  bracelets,  rings, 
piled  up  for  sale.  He  hankered  after  these. 
H  e  bought  heaps  of  golden  rings.  He  decorated 
his  wrists  and  ankles  with  bracelets  and  ban- 
gles enough  for  a  Bayadere.  He  might  have 
been  a  dog,  for  tlie  collars  round  his  neck. 
He  mi^ht  have  beta  an  Ambrose  Qw^nnett 
hung  m  chains,  for  the  profusion  of  those 
ornaments  in  gold,  with  which  he  loaded  him- 
self. And  then  he  went  in  for  solid  services 
of  plate,  and  might  have  been  a  butler  or  a 
philanthropist,  tor  the  piles  of  ewers,  salvers, 
candelabra,  and  goblets  which  he  accumaUtted 
in  his  hands,  under  his  arms,  on  his  head. 
More  gold  !  more  jewels  I    More — more — 

Till  a  bell  began  to  ring,— a  loudi  clanging, 
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voiceful  golden  bell,  carried  by  a  shining 
bellman,  and  the  clapper  of  which  was  one 
huge  diamond.  The  thousands  of  people 
who,  a  moment  before,  had  been  purchasing 
jewels  and  gold,  no  sooner  heard  the  bell  than 
they  began  to  scamper  like  mad  towards  the 
gate ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Acoh-Yirlaz 
heard  the  bellman  making  proclamation  that 
Sky  Fair  would  close  in  ten  minutes  time, 
ana  that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fair,  were  it  only 
for  the  thousandth  part  of  the  tithe  of  a 
moment  after  the  clock  had  struck  Twelve, 
would  be  turned  into  stone  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Till  the  men,  women,  and  children  from 
every  nation  under  the  sun  (he  had  not 
observed  them  until  now,  so  intent  had  he 
been  on  his  purchases),  came  tearing  past 
him  ;  treading  on  his  toes,  bruising  his  ribs, 
jostling  him,  pushing  him  from  side  to  side, 
screaming  to  him  with  cui*ses  to  move  on 
quicker,  or  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But,  he 
could  not  move  on  Quicker.  His  gold  stuck 
to  him.  His  jewels  weighed  him  down. 
Invisible  clogs  seemed  to  attach  themselves 
to  his  feet.  He  kept  dropping  his  precious 
wares,  and,  for  the  life  of  him.  could  not 
refrain  from  stopping  to  pick  them  up ;  'in 
doing  which  he  aropped  more. 

TUl  Mr.  Ben-Daoud  passed  him  with  a 
girdle  of  big  diamonds,  tied  round  his  waist 
m  a  blue  bird's-eye  handkerchief,  like  a  profes- 
sional pedestrian. 

Till  the  great  bell  from  ringing  intermittent 
peals  kept  up  one  continuous  clang.  Till  a 
clock  above,  like  a  Catherine  wheel,  which 
Acon-Virlaz  had  not  before  noticed,  began  to 
let  off  rocketa  of  minutes,  Koraan  candles  of 
seconds.  Till  the  bellman's  proclamation 
merged  into  one  sustained  roar  of  Oh  yes  ! 
Oh  yes !  Till  the  red-headed  gate-keeper,  who 
was  like  Mr.  Mephibosheth's  turnkey,  gave 
himself  up  to  an  unceasing  scream  of  "All 
out !  All  out !"  whirling  his  keys  above  his 
head,  so  that  they  scattered  sparks  and  flakes 
of  fire  all  around. 

Till  fifty  thousand  other  bells  began  to 
clang,  and  fifty  million  other  voices  to  scream. 
^Till  all  at  once  there  was  silence,  and  the 
clock  began  to  strike  slowly,  sadly.  One,  two, 
three,  four — ^to  Twelve. 

Acon-Virlaz  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
gate  when  the  fatal  clock  began  to  strike. 
£y  a  desperate  effort  he  cast  aside  the  load 
of  plate  which  impelled  his  movements.  He 
tore  off  his  diamond-laden  coat ;  he  cast  his 
waistcoat  to  the  winds,  and  plunged  madly 
into  thQ  throng  that  blocked  up  the  entrance. 

To  find  himself  too  late.  The  great  gates 
closed  with  a  heavy  shock,  and  Acon-Virlaz 
reeled  away  from  them  in  the  rebound, 
bruised,  bleeding,  and  despairing.  He  was 
too  late.  Sky  Fair  was  closed,  and  he  waa  to 
be  turned  into  stone  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  red-headed  doorkeeper  (who  by  the 
way  squinted  abominably)  was  leaning  with 


his  back  to  the  gate,  drumming  'with  his 
keys  on  the  bars. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  day  to  be  indoors,"  he  said, 
consolingly.     "  It's  bitter  cold  outside." 

Acon-Virlaz  shuddered.  He  felt  his  heart 
turning  into  stone  within  him.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  before  the  red-headed  doorkeeper  ; 
and  with  tears,  sobs,  groans,  entreated  him  to 
open  the  gate.  He  offered  him  riches,  he 
offered  him  the  hand  of  Miriam  his  large- 
eyed  daughter :  all  for  one  turn  of  the  key 
in  the  lock  of  the  gate  of  Sky  Fair. 

"  Can't  be  done,"  the  doorkeeper  remarked, 
shaking  his  head.  "Till  Sky  Fair  opens 
again,  you  can't  be  let  out." 

Again  and  again  did  the  jeweller  entreat, 
until  he  at  last  appeared  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  red-headed  janitor. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  for  you, 
old  gentleman,"  he  said :  "  I  daren't  open  the 
gate  for  my  life  ;  but  there's  a  window  in  my 
lodge  ;  and  if  you  choose  to  take  your  chance 
of  jumping  out  of  it  (it  is'nt  far  to  fall)  you 
can." 

Acon-Virlaz,  uttering  a  confused  medley 
of  thanks,  was  about  to  rush  into  the  lodge, 
when  the  gatekeeper  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  By  the  way,  mister,"  he  said,  "you  may 
as  well  give  me  that  big  signet  ring  on  your 
finger,  as  a  token  to  remind  you  of  all  the 
fine  things  you  promised  me  when  I  come 
your  way." 

The  jeweller  hastily  plucked  off  the  desired 
trinket,  and  gave  it  to  his  red-headed  de- 
liverer. Then,  he  darted  into  the  narrow, 
dark  porter's  lodge,  overturned  a  round  table, 
on  which  was  uie  doorkeeper's  dinner  (it 
smelt  very  much  like  liver  and  bacon),  and 
clambered  up  to  a  very  tall,  narrow  window. 

He  leaned  his  hands  on  the  sill,  and  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  to  see  how  far  he  had  to 
jump,  descried,  immediately,  beneath  him  the 
<lusty  shay,  the  discount  pony,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
Daoud  with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth 
and  the  reins  in  his  hand,  just  ready  to 
start. 

"  Hold  hard  ! "  screamed  Acon-Virlaz. 
"Hold  hard  !  Ben,  my  dear  friend,  my  old 
friend  :  hold  hard,  and  take  me  in  ! " 

Mr.  Ben-Baoud's  reply  was  concise^  but 
conclusive : 

"  Go  to  Bermondsey,"  he  said,  and  whipped 
his  pony. 

The  miserable  man  groaned  aloud  in 
despair ;  for  the  voice  of  the  doorkeeper 
urged  him  to  be  quick  about  it,  if  he 
was  going  to  jump  ;  and  he  felt,  not  only 
his  heart,  but  his  limbs,  becoming  cold  and 
stony. 

Snutting  his  eyes  and  clenching  his  teeth, 
he  jumped  and  fell,  down,  down  into  space. 
According  to  his  own  calculations,  he  must 
have  fallen  at  least  sixty  thousand  miles  and 
for  six  months  in  succession ;  but,  according  to 
Mrs.  Acon-Virlaz  and  Miriam  his  large-eyed 
daughter,  he  only  fell  from  his  arm-chair 
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into  the  fire-place,  striking  his  head  against 
the  tongs  as  he  feU  ;  having  come  home  a  little 
while  before,  with  no  such  thing  about  him  as 
his  beautiful  seal-ring;  and  being  slightly  the 
worse  for  liquor,  not  to  say  drunk. 


THE  THIRD  POOR  TRAVELLER 

Yoo  wiit  my  itoiy,  next !     Ah,  well! 
Such  marvels  as  you  two  have  told 
You  must  not  think  that  I  can  tell ; 
For  I  am  onlj-  twelve  years  old. 
Ere  long  I  hope  I  shall  have  been 
On  my  first  voyage,  and  woaders  seen. 
Some  princess  I  may  help  to  free 
From  pirates  on  a  far-off  sea  ; 
Or,  on  some  desert  isle  be  ltd. 
Of  friends  and  shipmates  ail  bereft. 

For  the  first  time  I  venture  forth. 
From  our  blue  mountains  of  the  north. 
My  kinsman  kept  the  lodge  that  stood 
Guarding  the  entrance  near  the  wood. 
By  the  stone  gateway  gray  and  old, 
With  quaint  devices  carved  about. 
And  broken  shields  ;  while  dragons  bold 
Glared  on  the  common  world  without ; 
And  the  long  trembling  ivy  spray 
Half  hid  the  centuries'  decay. 
In  solitude  and  silence  grand 
The  castle  towered  above  the  land  : 
The  castle  of  the  Eari,  whose  name 
(Wrapped  in  old  bloody  legends)  came 
Down  through  the  times  when  Truth  and  Right 
Bent  down  to  arm^  Pride  and  Might. 
He  owned  the  country  for  and  near; 
And,  for  some  weeks  in  every  year, 
(When  the  brown  leaves  were  fklliug  fiwt 
And  the  long,  lingering  autumn  passed), 
He  would  come  down  to  hunt  this  deer. 
With  hound  and  horse  in  splendid  pride. 
The  story  lasts  the  live-long  year. 
The  peasant*s  winter  evening  fills^ 
When  he  is  gone  and  they  abide 
In  the  lone  quiet  of  their  hills. 

I  longed,  too,  for  the  happy  night, 
When  all  with  torches  flaring  bright 
TBe  crowding  villagers  would  stand^ 
A  patient,  eager,  waiting  band, 
Until  the  signal  ran  like  flame 
**  They  come  I "  and,  slackening  speed,  they  came. 
Outriders  first,  in  pomp  and  state. 
Pranced  on  their  horses  thro*  the  gate; 
Then  the  four  steeds  as  black  as  night, 
All  decked  with  trappings  blue  and  white. 
Drew  thro'  the  crowd  that  opened  wide, 
The  E^il  and  Countess  side  by  side. 
The  stem  grave  Earl,  with  formal  smile 
And  glistening  eyes  and  stately  pride, 
Could  ne'er  my  childish  gaze  beguile 
From  the  fiiir  presence  by  his  side. 
The  lady's  soft  sad  glance,  her  eyes 
(Like  stars  that  shone  in  summer  skies), 
Her  pure  while  face  so  calmly  bent. 
With  gentle  greetings  round  her  sent ; 
Her  look,  tliat  always  seemed  to  gaze 
Where  the  blue  past  had  closed  again 
Over  some  happy  shipwrecked  days, 
With  all  their  freight  of  love  and  pain. 
She  did  not  even  seem  to  see 
The  little  lord  upon  her  knee. 


And  yet  he  was  like  angel  fair. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  golden  hair, 
That  fell  on  shoulders  white  as  snow. 
But  the  blue  eyes  that  shone  below 
His  clustering  rings  of  auburn  curls, 
Were  not  his  mother's,  but  the  EarFs. 

I  feared  the  Earl,  so  cold  and  grim, 
I  never  dared  be  seen  by  him. 
When  thro'  our  gate  he  used  to  ride. 
My  kinsman  Walter  bade  me  hide; 
He  eaid  he  was  so  stem. 
So,  when  the  hunt  came  patt  our  way, 
1  always  hastened  to  obey. 
Until  I  heard  the  bugles  play 
The  notes  of  their  return. 
But  she — my  very  heart-strings  stir 
Whene'er  I  speak  or  think,  of  her — 
The  whole  wide  world  could  never  see 
A  noble  lady  such  as  she. 
So  full  of  angel  charity. 

Strange  things  o'f  her  our  neighbours  told 
In  the  long  winter  evenings  cold, 
Around  the  fire.     They  would  draw  near 
And  speak  half-whispering,  as  in  fear : 
As  if  they  thought  tlie  Earl  could  hear 
Their  treason  'gainst  his  name. 
They  thought  the  story  that  his  pride 
Had  stooped  to  wed  a  low-born  bride, 
A  stain  upon  his  fame.  "^ 

Some  said  'twas  false  ;  there  could  not  be 
Such  blot  on  his  nobility : 
But  others  vowed  that  they  had  heard 
The  actual  story  word  for  word. 
From  one  who  well  my  lady  knew, 
And  had  declared  the  story  true. 

In  a  &r  village,  little  known. 

She  dwelt — so  ran  the  tale— alone. 

A  widowed  bride,  yet,  oh  !  so  bright, 

Shone  through  the  mist  of  grief,  her  chanai ; 

They  said  it  was  the  loveliest  sighty— 

She  with  her  baby  in  her  arms. 

The  Earl,  one  summer  morning,  rode 

By  the  sea-shore  where  she  abode  ; 

Again  he  came, — that  vision  sweet 

Drew  him  reluctant  to  her  feet 

Fierce  must  the  struggle  in  his  heart 

Have  been,  between  his  love  and  pride, 

Until  he  chose  that  wondrous  part, 

To  ask  her  to  become  his  bride. 

Yet,  ere  his  aoble  name  she  bore. 

He  made  her  vow  that  nevermore 

She  would  behold  her  child  again. 

But  hide  his  name  and  hers  from  men. 

The  trembling  promise  duly  spoken, 

All  links  of  the  low  past  were  broken. 

And  she  arose  to  take  her  stand 

Amid  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

Then  all  would  wonder, — could  it  be 

That  one  so  lowly  bom  as  she. 

Raised  to  such  height  of  bliss,  should  seem 

Still  living  in  some  weary  dream  P 

'Tis  true  she  bore  with  calmest  grace 

The  honours  of  her  lofty  place^ 

Yet  never  smiled,  in  peace  or  joy. 

Not  even  to  greet  her  princely  boy. 

She  heard,  with  face  of  white  des|iair. 

The  cannon  thunder  through  the  air. 

That  she  had  given  the  Earl  au  heir. 
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Nay,  even  more  (they  whispered  low, 

One  day  she  told  me  such  a  tale 

As  if  they  scarce  durst  fancy  so), 

It  made  me  grow  all  cold  and  pale, 

That,  through  her  lofty  wedded  life, 

The  fearful  thing  she  told  I 

No  word,  no  tone,  betrayed  the  wife. 

Of  a  poor  woman  mad  and  wild 

Her  look  seemed  ever  in  the  past ; 

Who  coined  the  life-blood  of  her  child, 

Never  to  him  it  grew  more  sweet; 

Who,  tempted  by  a  fiend,  had  sold 

The  self-same  weary  glance  she  cast 

The  heart  out  of  her  breast  for  gold. 

Upon  the  grey-hound  at  her  feet, 

But,  when  she  saw  me  frightened  seem. 

As  upon  him,  who  bade  her  claim 

She  smiled,  and  said  it  was  a  dream. 

The  crowning  honour  of  his  name. 

How  kind,  how  fiur  she  was ;  how  good 

I  cannot  tell  you.     If  I  could 

This  gossip,  if  old  Walter  heard, 

You,  too,  would  love  her.     The- mere  thought 

He  checked  it  with  a  scornful  word : 

Of  her  great  love  for  me  has  brought 

I  never  durst  such  tales  repeat ; 

Tears  in  my  oyes  :  though  far  away. 

He  was  too  serious  and  discreet 

It  seems  as  it  were  yesterday. 

To  speak  of  what  his  lord  might  do. 

And  just  as  when  I  look  on  high 

Besides,  he  loved  my  lady  too : 

Through  the  blue  silence  of  the  skjr. 

And  many  a  time,  I  recollect,       "* 

Fresh  stars  shine  out,  and  more  and  more. 

They  were  together  in  the  wood  ; 

Where  I  could  see  so  few  before. 

He,  with  an  air  of  grave  respect, 

So,  the  more  steadily  I  gaze 

And  earnest  look,  uncovered  stood. 

Upon  those  fer-off  misty  days, 

And  though  their  speech  I  never  heard. 

Fresh  words,  fresh  tones,  fresh  memories  start 

(Save  now  and  then  a  louder  word,) 

Before  my  eyes  and  in  my  heart. 

1  saw  he  spake  as  none  but  one 

I  can  remember  how  one  day 

She  loved  and  trusted,  durst  have  done  ; 

(Talking  in  silly  childish  way) 

For  oft  I  watched  them  in  the  shade 

I  said  how  happy  I  should  be 

That  the  close  forest  branches  made, 

If  I  were  like  her  son — as  Mr, 

Till  slanting  golden  sunbeams  camo 

With  just  such  bright  blue  eyes  at  he. 

And  smote  the  fir-trees  into  flame. 

And  such  long  locks  of  golden  hair. 

A  radiant  glory  round  her  lit. 

A  dark  smile  on  her  pale  face  broke, 

Then  down  her  white  robe  seemed  to  flit, 

And  in  strange  solemn  words  she  spoke  : 

Gilding  the  brown  leaves  on  the  ground. 

**  My  own,  my  darling  one— no,  no ! 

And  all  the  feathery  ferns  around. 

I  love  you,  far,  far  better  so. 

While  by  some  gloomy  pine  she  leant 

I  would  not  change  the  look  you  bear, 

And  he  in  earnest  talk  would  stand, 

Or  one  wave  of  your  dark  brown  hair. 

I  saw  the  tear-drops,  as  she  bent. 

The  mere  glance  of  your  sunny  eyes. 

Fall  on  the  flowers  in  her  hand. 

Deep  in  my  deepest  soul  I  prize 

Strange  as  it  seemed  and  seems  to  be. 

Above  that  baby  fair! 

That  one  so  sad,  so  cold  as  she, 

Not  one  of  all  the  Earl's  proud  line 

Could  love  a  little  child  like  me ; 

In  beauty  ever  matched  with  thine. 

Yet  so  it  was.     I  never  heard 

And,  'tis  by  thy  dark  locks  thou  art 

Such  tender  words  as  she  would  say, 

Bound  even  faster  round  my  hearty 

Or  murmurs,  sweeter  than  a  word, 

And  made  more  wholly  mine !  '* 

Would  breathe  upon  me  as  I  lay. 

And  then  she  paused,  and  weeping  said. 

While  I,  in  smiling  joy,  would  rest. 

**  You  are  like  one  who  now  is  dead — 

For  hours,  my  head  upon  her  breast. 

Wlio  sleeps  in  a  far  distant  grave. 

Our  neighbours  said  that  none  could  sec 

0  may  God  grant  that  you  may  bo 

In  me  the  common  childish  charms, 

As  noble  and  as  good  as  he, 

(So  grave  and  still  I  used  to  be,) 

As  gentle  and  as  brave  ! " 

And  yet  she  held  me  in  her  arms. 

Then  in  my  childish  way  I  cried. 

In  a  fond  clasp,  so  close,  so  tight, — 

**  The  one  you  tell  me  of  who  died, 

I  often  dream  of  it  at  night. 

Was  he  as  noble  as  the  Earl  ?  " 

N 

I  see  her  red  lips  scornful  curl, 

She  bade  me  tell  her  all — no  other. 

I  feel  her  hold  my  hand  again 

My  childish  thoughts  e're  cai*ed  to  know; 

So  tightly,  that  I  shrank  in  pain — 

For  I — I  never  knew  my  mother  ; 

I  seem  to  hear  her  say, 

I  was  an  orphan  long  ago. 

**  He  whom  I  tell  you  of,  who  died. 

And  I  could  all  my  fancies  pour^ 

He  was  so  noble  and  so  gay. 

That  gentle  loving  face  before. 

So  generous  and  so  brave. 

She  liked  to  hear  me  tell  her  all  ; 

That  the  proud  F^rl  by  his  dear  side 

How  that  day  I  had  climbed  the  tree. 

Would  look  a  craven  slave.'* 

To  make  the  largest  fir-cones  fall ; 

She  paused;  then,  with  a  quivering  sigh, 

And  how  one  day  1  hoped  to  be 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  brow  : 

A  sailor  on  the  deep  blue  sea — 

"  Live  like  him,  darling,  and  so  die. 

She  loved  to  hear  it  all ! 

Remember  that  he  tells  you  now, 

True  peace,  real  honour,  and  content, 

Then  wondrous  things  she  used  to  tell, 

In  cheerful  pious  toil  abide ; 

Of  the  strange  dreams  that  she  had  known. 

For  gold  and  splendour  are  but  sent 

I  used  to  love  to  hear  them  well ; 

To  curse  our  vanity  and  pride.'* 

If  only  for  her  sweet  low  tone. 

Sometimes  so  sad,  although  I  knew 

One  day  some  childish  fever  pain 

That  such  things  never  could  be  true. 

Burnt  in  my  veins  and  fired  mj  brain. 
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Moaning,  I  turned  from  tide  to  tide  ; 

Soiree  showed  the  gloomy  splendour  there. 

And,  sobbing  in  my  bed,  I  cried, 

The  dull  red  brands  were  burning  low : 

Till  night  in  calm  and  darkness  crept 

And  yet  a  fitful  glham  of  light. 

Around  me,  and  at  lost  I  slept.                           ^ 

Would  now  and  then  with  sudden  glow, 

When  suddenly  I  woke  to  see 

Start  forth,  then  fink  again  in  night. 

The  Lady  bending  over  me. 

I  gazed  around,  yet  half  in  fear. 

The  drops  of  cold  November  rain 

Till  Walter  told  me  to  draw  near. 

Were  falling  from  her  long,  damp  hair  ; 

And  in  the  strange  and  flickering  light, 

Her  anxions  eyes  were  dim  with  pain; 

Towards  the  Lady's  bed  I  crept. 

Yet  she  looked  wondrous  fiiir. 

All  folded  round  with  snowy  white, 

Arrayed  for  some  great  feast  she  came, 

She  lay  (one  would  have  said  she  slept). 

With  stones  that  shone  and  burnt  like  flame. 

So  still  the  look  of  that  white  face, 

Wound  round  her  neck,  like  some  bright  snake. 

It  seemed  as  it  were  carved  in  stone. 

And  set  like  stars  within  her  hair, 

I  paused  before  I  dared  to  place 

They  sparkled  so,  they  seemed  to  make 

Within  her  cold  white  hand  my  own. 

A  glory  everywhere. 

But,  with  a  smile  of  sweet  surprise, 

I  felt  hbr  tears  upon  my  fiice, 

She  turned  to  mo  her  dreamy  eyes  ; 

Her  kisses  on  my  eyes ; 

And  slowly,  as  if  life  wore  pain, 

And  a  strange  thought  I  could  not  trace 

She  drew  me  in  her  arms  to  lie : 

I  fell  within  my  heart  ari^e  ; 

She  strove  to  speak,  and  strove  in  vain ; 

And,  half  in  feverish  pain,  I  said  : 

Each  breath  was  like  a  long-drawn  sigh, 

"  O  if  my  mother  were  not  dead ! " 

The  throbs  that  seemed  to  shake  her  breast, 

And  Walter  bade  me  sleep ;  but  she 

The  trembling  clasp,  so  loose,  and  weak, 

Said,  *'  Is  it  not  the  same  to  thee 

At  last  grew  calmer,  and  at  rest ; 

That/watchby  thy  bed!'» 

And  then  she  strove  once  more  to  speak  : 

I  answered  her,  "  I  love  you,  too; 

**  My  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  my  pain 

But  it  can  never  be  the  same : 

Of  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 

She  was  no  Countess  like  to  you, 

Has  not  been  suffered  all  in  vain, 

Nor  wore  such  sparkling  stones  of  flame.'* 

And  I  may  die  while  he  is  near. 

0  the  wild  look  of  fear  and  dread ! 

I  will  not  fear  but  that  Thy  grace 

The  cry  she  gave  of  bitter  woe ! 

Has  swept  away  my  sin  and  woe. 

I  often  wonder  what  I  said 

And  sent  this  little  angel  face, 

To  make  her  moan  and  shudder  so. 

In  my  last  hour  to  tell  me  so." 

Through  the  long  night  she  tended  me 
With  such  sweet  caro  and  charity. 
But  I  should  weary  you  to  tell 
AH  that  1  know  and  love  so  well : 
Yet  one  night  more  stands  out  alone 
With  a  sad  sweetness  all  its  own. 

(And  here  her  voice^  grew  faint  and  low) 
**  My  child  where'er  thy  life  may  go, 
To  know  that  thou  art  brave  and  true. 
Will  pierce  the  highest  heavens  through, 
And  even  there  ray  soul  shall  be 
More  joyful  for  this  thought  of  thee." 
She  folded  her  white  hands,  and  stayed, 

The  wind  blew  loud  that  dreary  night. 

All  cold  and  silently  she  lay : 

Its  wailing  voice  I  well  remember ; 

I  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  prayed 

The  stars  shone  out  so  large  and  bright 

The  prayer  she  used  to  make  me  say.      ! 

Upon  the  frosty  fir-boughs  white  : 

I  said  it  many  times,  and  then 

That  dreary  night  of  coH  December. 

She  did  not  move,  but  seemed  to  be 

I  saw  old  Walter  silent  sUnd, 

In  a  deep  sleep,  nor  stirred  again. 

Watching  the  soft  kst  flakes  of  snow 

No  sound  stirred  in  the  silent  room, 

With  looks  I  could  not  understand 

Or  broke  the  dim  and  solemn  gloom. 

Of  strange  perplexity  and  woe. 

Save  when  the  brands  that  burnt  so  low 

At  last  he  turned  and  took  my  hand. 

With  noisy  fitful  gleam  of  light. 

And  said  the  Countess  just  had  sent 

Would  spread  around  a  sudden  glow. 

To  bid  us  come  ;  for  she  would  fain 

Then  sink  in  silence  and  in  night. 

See  me  once  more,  before  she  went 

How  long  I  stood  I  do  not  know  : 

Away, — never  to  c«me  again. 

At  last  poor  Walter  came,  and  said 

We  came  in  silence  thro'  the  wood 

(So  sadly)  that  we  now  must  go. 

(Our  footfall  was  the  only  sound). 

And  whispered,  she  we  loved  was  dead. 

To  where  the  great  while  castle  stood, 

He  bade  me  luss  her  face  once  more,^ 

With  darkness  shadowing  it  around. 

Then  led  me  sobbing  to  the  door. 

Breathless,  we  trod  witli  cautious  care 

1  scarcely  knew  what  dying  meant. 

Up  the  great  echoing  marble  stair  ; 

Yet  a  strange  grief,  before  unknown, 

Trembling,  by  Walter's  hand  I  held. 

Weighed  on  my  spirit  as  we  went 

Scared  by  the  splendours  I  beheld  : 

And  left  her  lying  all  alone. 

Now  thinking, Should  the  Earl  appear! 

Now  looking  up  with  giddy  fear 

We  went  to  the  far  North  once  more. 

To  the  dim  vaulted  roof,  that  spread 

To  seek  the  well -remembered  home. 

Its  gloomy  arches  overhead. 

Where  my  poor  kinsman  dwelt  before, 

Ijong  corridors  we  softly  past, 

Wljence  now  he  was  too  old  to  roam ; 

(My  heart  was  beating  loud  and  fast) 

And  there  six  happy  years  we  past, 

And  reached  the  Lady's  room  at  last. 

Happy  and  peaceful  till  the  last ; 

A  strange  faint  odour  seemed  to  weigh 

When  poor  old  Walter  died,  and  he 

Upon  the  dim  and  darkened  air. 

Blessed  me  and  said  I  now  might  ^9 

One  shaded  lamp,  with  softened  ray. 

A  sailor  on  the  deep  blue  sea. 

Cluffka  Dickens.] 
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And  so  I  go ;  and  yet  in  spite 
Of  all  the  joys  I  long  to  know ; 
Though  I  look  onward  with  delight, 
With  something  of  regret  I  go. 
And  young  or  old,  on  land  or  sea, 
One  guiding  memory  I  shall  take 
Of  what  She  prayed  that  I  might  be. 
And  what  I  will  be  for  her  sake  ! 


THE  FOURTH  POOR  TRAVELLER 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  a  story  1  You  mean 
what  other  people  do  1  And  pray  what  is 
that  1  You  know,  but  you  can't  exactly  tell. 
I  thought  so  !  In  the  course  of  a  pretty  long 
legal  experience,  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
a  party  out  of  my  late  profession,  who  was 
capable  of  giving  a  correct  definition  of  any- 
thing. 

To  judge  by  your  looks,  I  suspect  you  are 
amused  at  my  talking  of  any  such  thing  ever 
having  belonged  to  me  as  a  profession.  Ha !  ha ! 
Here  I  am,  with  my  toes  out  of  my  boots,  with- 
out a  shirt  to  my  back  or  a  rap  in  my  pocket, 
except  the  fourpence  I  get  out  of  this  charity 

S against  the  present  administration  of  which 
'.  protest — ^but  that's  not  the  point),  and  yet 
not  two  years  ago  I  was  an  attorney  in  large 
practice  in  a  bursting  big  country  town.  I 
nad  a  house  in  the  High  Street.  Such  a 
giant  of  a  house  that  you  had  to  get  up  six 
steps  to  knock  at  the  front  door.  I  had  a 
footman  to  drive  tramp  like  me  off  all  or  any 
one  of  my  six  hearth-stoned  steps,  if  they 
dared  sit  down  on  all  or  any  one  of  my  six 
hearth-stoned  steps  ; — a  footman  who  would 
give  me  into  custody  now  if  I  tried  to  shake 
hands  with  him  in  the  streets.  I  decline 
to  answer  your  questions  if  you  ask  me  any. 
How  I  got  into  trouble,  and  dropped  down 
to  where  T  am  now,  is  my  secret. 

Now,  I  absolutely  decline  to  tell  you  a 
story.  But,  though  I  won't  tell  a  story,  I 
am  ready  to  make  a  statement.  A  statement 
is  a  matter  of  fact ;  therefore  the  exact 
opposite  of  a  story,  which  is  a  matter  of 
fiction.  What  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you 
really  happened  to  me. 

I  served  my  time — never  mind  in  whose 
office  ;  and  I  started  in  business  for  myself, 
in  one  of  our  English  country  towns — I 
decline  stating  which.  I  hadn't  a  quarter  of 
the  capital  I  ought  to  have  had  to  begin 
with  ;  and  my  friends  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  poor  and  useless  enough,  with  one  ex- 
ception. That  exception  was  Mr.  Frank 
Gatliffe,  son  of  Mr.  Gatliffe,  member  for  the 
county,  the  richest  man  and  the  proudest 
for  many  a  mile  round  about  our  parts. — 
Stop  a  bit !  you  man  in  the  comer  there ; 
you  needn't  perk  up  and  look  knowing.  You 
won't  trace  any  particulars  by  the  name  of 
Gatliffe.  I'm  not  bound  to  commit  myself 
or  anybody  else  by  mentioning  names.  I  have 
given  you  the  first  that  came  into  my  head. 
Well !  Mr.  Frank  was  a  staunch  friend  of 


mine,  and  ready  to  recommend  me  whenever  he 
got  the  chance.  I  had  given  him  a  little  timely 
help — for  a  consideration,  of  course — ^in  bor- 
rowing money  at  a  fair  i-ate  of  interest :  in 
fact,  I  had  saved  him  from  the  Jews.  The 
money  was  borrowed  while  Mr.  Frank  was 
at  college.  He  came  back  from  college,  and 
stopped  at  home  a  little  while :  and  then 
there  got  spread  about  all  our  neighbour- 
hood, a  report  that  he  had  fallen  in  love, 
as  the  saying  is,  with  his  young  sister's 
governess,  and  that  his  mind  was  made  up 
to  marry  her.  —  What !  you're  at  it  again, 
my  man  in  the  comer  !  You  want  to  know 
her  name,  don't  vou  1  What  do  you  think 
of  Smith  ? 

Speaking  as  a  lawyer,  I  consider  Report, 
in  a  genersu  way,  to  be  a  fool  and  a  liar.  But 
in  this  case  report  turned  out  to  be  some- 
thing very  different.  Mr.  Frank  told  me  he 
was  really  in  love,  and  said  upon  his  honour 
(an  absurd  expression  which  young  chaps  of  his 
age  are  always  using)  he  was  determined  to 
marry  Smith  the  governess — the  sweet #arling 
girl,  as  A^  called  her;  but  I'm  not  sentimental, 
and  I  call  her  Smith  the  governess  (with  an 
eye,  of  course,  to  refreshing  the  memory  of 
ray  'friend  in  the  corner).  Mr.  Frank's 
father,  being  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  said  *'  No  " 
as  to  marrying  the  governess,  when  Mr. 
Frank  wanted  him  to  say  "Yes."  He 
waft  a  man  of  business,  was  old  Gatliffe, 
and  he  took  the  proper  business  course. 
He  sent  the  governess  away  with  a  first- 
rate  character  and  a  spanking  present ;  and 
then  he  looked  about  him  to  get  some- 
thing for  Mr.  Frank  to  do.  While  he  was 
lookmg  about,  Mr.  Frank  bolted  to  London 
after  the  governess,  who  had  nobody  alive 
belonging  to  her  to  go  to  but  an  aunt — her 
father's  sister.  The  aunt  refuses  to  let  Mr. 
Frank  in  without  the  squire's  permission. 
Mr.  Frank  writes  to  his  father,  and  says  Jie 
will  marry  the  girl  as  soon  as  he  is  of  age,  or 
shoot  himself.  Dp  to  town  comes  the  squire, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  ;  and  a  lot  of 
sentimentality,  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
material  to  the  present  statement,  takes  place 
among  them ;  and  the  upshot  of  it  is  that 
old  Gatliffe  is  forced  into  withdrawing  the 
word  No,  and  substituting  the  word  Yes. 

I  don't  believe  he  would  ever  have  done  it, 
though,  but  for  one  lucky  peculiarity  in  the  case. 
The  governess'sfather  was  a  man  of  good  family 
— pretty  nigh  as  good  as  Gatliffe's  own.  He 
had  been  in  the  army ;  had  sold  out ;  set  up 
as  a  wine-merchant — failed — died  :  ditto  his 
wife,  as  to  the  dying  part  of  it.  No  relation, 
in  fact,  left  for  the  squire  to  make  inquiries 
about  but  the  father's  sister ;  who  had 
behaved,  as  old  Gatliffe  said,  like  a  thorough- 
bred gentlewoman  in  shutting  the  door 
against  Mr.  Frank  in  the  first  instance.  So, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  thin^  were  at  last 
made  up  pleasant  enough.  The  time  was 
fixed  for  the  wedding,  and  an  announcement 
about    it — Marriage  in  High  Life  and  all 


so 
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that — ^put  into  the  county  paper.  There  was 
a  regular  biography,  besides,   of  the  gover- 

I  ness'a  father,  so  as  to  stop  people  from 
tiilkiiig  ;  a  great  flourish  about  his  pedigree, 
and  a  loug  account  of  his  services  in  the 
array;  but  not  a  word,  mind  ye,  of  his  having 
turned  wine-merchant  afterwards.  Oh,  no — 
not  a  word  about  that !  I  knew  it,  though, 
for  Mr.  Frank  told  me.  He  hadn't  a  bit  of 
pride  about  him.     He  introduced  me  to  his 

I  future  wife  one  day  when  I  met  them  out 
walking,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  he 
was  a  lucky  fellow.  I  don't  mind  admitting 
that  I  did,  and  that  I  told  him  so.  Ah!  but  she 
was  one  of  my  sort,  was  that  governess.  Stood, 

I       to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  five  foot  four. 

'  Good  lissome  figure,  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  been  boxed  up  in  a  pair  of  stays.  Eyes 
that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  under  a  pi'etty 
stiff  cross-examination  the  moment  she 
looked    at   me.      Fine  red,  fresh,  kiss-aud- 

i       come-again  sort   of  lips.     Cheeks  and  com- 

,      plexion No,  my  man  in  the  corner,  you 

wouMn*t  identify  her  by  her  cheeks  and  com- 
plexion, if  I  drew  you  a  picture  of  them  this 
very  moment.     She  has  had  a  family  of  chil- 

'  dren  since  the  time  I'm  talking  of;  and  her 
cheeks  are  a  trifle  fatter  and  her  com- 
plexion is  a  shade  or  two  redder  now,  than 
when  I  first  met  her  out  walking  with  Mr. 
Frank. 

The  man-iage  was  to  take  place  on  a  Wed- 
nesday. I  decline  mentioning  the  year  or 
the  month.       I  had  started  as  an  attorney  on 

j  my  own  account — say  six  weeks,  more 
or  less,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  my  oflSce  on 
the  Monday  morning  before  the  wedding-day, 
trying  to  see  my  w  ay  clear  before  me  and 
not  succeeding  particularly  well,  when  Mr. 
Frank  suddenly  bursts  in,  as  white  as  any 
ghost  that  ever  was  painted,  and  says  he's 
got  the  most  dreadful  case  for  me  to  advise 

I  on,  and  not  an  hour  to  lose  in  acting  on  my 
advice. 

"Is  this  in  the  way  of  business,  Mr. 
Frank  ?"  says  I,  stopping  him  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  get  sentimental.  "  Yes  or  no, 
Mr.  Frank  1 "  ramung  my  new  ofiice  paper- 
knife  on  the  table  to  pull  him  up  short  all 
the  sooner. 

"  My  dear  fellow  " — he  was  always  familiar 
with  me — "  it's  in  the  way  of  business,  cer- 
taiidy  ;  but  friendship—" 

I  was  obliged  to  pull  him  up  short 
again  and  regularly  examine  him  as  if  he 
had  been  in  the  witness-box,  or  he  would  have 
kept  me  talking  to  no  purpose  halt  the  day. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Frank,'^  said  I,  "  I  can't  have 
any  sentimentality  mixed  up  with  business 
matters.  You  please  to  stop  talking,  and  let 
me  ask  questions.  Answer  in  the  fewest 
words  you  can  use.  Nod  when  nodding  will 
do  instead  of  words." 

I  fixed  him  with  my  eye  for  about  three 
seconds,  as  he  sat  groaning  and  wriggling  in 
his  chair.  When  Id  done  fixing  him,  I  gave 
another  rap  with  my  paper-knife  on  to  the 


table  to  startle  him  up  a  bit.  Then  I 
went  on. 

"  From  what  you  have  been  stating  up  to 
the  present  time,"  says  I,  *^  I  gather  that 
you  are  in  a  scrape  which  is  likely  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  your  marriage  on  Wed- 
nesday 1 "  (He  nodded,  and  I  cut  in  again 
before  he  could  say  a  word).  "  The  scrape 
affects  the  young  lady  you  are  about  to  marry, 
and  goes  back  to  the  period  of  a  certain 
transaction  in  which  her  late  father  waa 
engaged  some  years  ago  1 "  (He  nods,  and  I 
cut  in  once  more.)  "There  isaparty  who  turned 
up  after  seeing  the  announcement  of  your 
marriage  in  the  paper,  who  is  cognisant  of 
what  he  oughtn't  to  know,  and  who  is  pre- 
pared to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  same,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  young  lady  and  of  your 
marriage,  unless  he  receives  a  sum  of  money 
to  quiet  him  1  Very  well.  Now,  first  of 
all,  Mr.  Frank,  state  what  you  have  been  told 
by  the  youn^  lady  herself  about  the  transac- 
tion of  her  Tate  father.  How  did  you  first 
come  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it  ? " 

"  She  was  talking  to  me  about  her  fatlier 
one  day,  so  tenderly  and  prettily,  that  she 
quite  excited  my  interest  about  him,"  begins 
Mr.  Frank  ;  "and  I  asked  her,  among  other 
things,  what  had  occasioned  his  death.  She 
said  she  believed  it  was  distress  of  mind 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  added  that  this 
distress  was  connected  with  a  shocking 
secret,  which  she  and  her  mother  had  kept 
from  everybody,  but  which  she  could  not 
keep  from  me,  because  she  was  determined 
to  begin  her  married  life  by  having  no  secrets 
from  her  husband."  Here  Mr.  Frank  began 
to  get  sentimental  again  ;  and  I  pulled  him 
up  short  once  more  with  the  paper  knife. 

"She  told  me,"  Mr.  Frank  went  on,  "that 
the  great  mistake  of  her  father's  life  waa 
his  selling  out  of  the  army  and  taking  to  the 
wine  trade.  He  had  no  talent  for  business  ; 
things  went  wrong  with  him  from  the  first. 
His  clerk,  it  was  strongly  suspected,  cheated 
him " 

"Stop  a  bit,"  says  I,  "What  waa  that 
suspected  clerk's  name  1 " 

"  Davager,'*  says  he. 

"  Davacer,"  says  I,  making  a  note  of  it 
"  Go  on,  Sir.  Frank." 

"  His  affairs  got  more  and  more  entangled," 
says  Mr.  Frank  ;  "  he  was  pressed  for  money 
in  all  directions  ;  bankruptcy,  and  consequent 
dishonour  (aa  he  considered  it)  stared  him  in 
the  face.  His  mind  was  so  affected  by  his 
troubles  that  both  his  wife  and  daughter, 
towards  the  last,  considered  him  to  be  hardly 
responsible  for  his  own  acts.    In  thb  state  of 

desperation  and  misery,  he "     Here  Mr. 

Frank  began  to  hesitate. 

We  have  two  ways  in  the  law,  of  drawing 
evidence  off  nice  and  clear  from  an  unwilling 
client  or  witness.  We  cive  him  a  iright  or 
we  treat  him  to  a  joke.  1  treated  Mr.  Frank 
to  a  joke. 

"  Ah  !  "  says  I.   "  I  know  what  he  did.  He 
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had  a  signature  to  write  ;  and,  by  the  most 
natural  mistake  in  the  world,  he  wrote 
another  genlieman^s  name  instead  of  his  own 
—eh  ? " 

-  "  It  was  to  a  bill,"  says  Mr.  Frank,  looking 
very  crestfp.]len,  instead  of  taking  the  joke. 
''  His  principal  creditor  wouldn't  wait  tUl  he 
could  raise  the  money,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it.  But  he  was  resolved,  if  he  sold  off  every- 
thing, to  get  the  amount  and  repay " 

"  Of  course !  '*  says  L  "  Drop  that.  The 
forgery  was  discovered.    When  f  " 

''  Before  even  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  negotiate  the  bill.  He  had  done  the 
whole  thing  in  the  most  absurdly  and  inno- 
cently wrong  way.  The  person  whose  name 
he  had  used  was  a  stauncn  friend  of  his,  and 
a  relation  of  his  wife's :  a  good  man  as  well 
as  a  rich  one.  He  had  influence  with  the 
chief  creditor,  and  he  used  it  nobly.  He  had 
a  real  affection  for  the  unfortunate  man's 
wife,  and  he  proved  it  generously." 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  says  I.  "  What  did 
he  do  1    In  a  business  way,  what  did  he  do  ? " 

"  He  put  the  false  bill  into  the  fire,  drew  a 
bill  of  ma  own  to  replace  it,  and  then — only 
then — told  my  dear  girl  and  her  mother  aU 
that  had  happened.  Can  you  imagine  any- 
thing nobler  /  "  asks  Mr.  Frank. 

"  Speaking  in  my  professional  capacity,  I 
can't  imagine  anything  greener  1 "  says  I. 
"Where  was  the  fether  I  Off,  I  sup- 
pose 1 " 

"111  in  bed,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  colouring. 
"  But,  he  mustered  strength  enough  to  write 
a  contrite  and  grateful  letter  the  same  day, 
promising  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
noble  moderation  and  forgivenessr  extended 
to  him,  by  selling  off  everything  he  possessed 
to  repay  his  money  debt.  He  did  sell  off 
everything,  down  to  some  old  family  pictures 
that  were  heirlooms ;  down  to  the  little  plate 
he  had;  down  to  the  very  tables  and 
chairs  that  furnished  his  drawing  room. 
Every  farthing  of  the  debt  was  paid  ; 
and  he  was  left  to  begin  the  world  agiun,  with 
the  kiud^t  promises  of  help  from  the  generous 
man  who  had  forgiven  him.  It  was  too  late. 
His  crime  of  one  rash  moment — atoned  for 
though  it  had  been — preyed  upon  his  mind. 
He  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he 
had  lowered  himself  for  ever  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and " 

**  He  died,"  I  cut  in.  "  Yes,  yes,  we  know 
that.  Let 's  go  back  for  a  minute  to  the 
contrite  and  grateful  letter  that  he  wrote. 
My  experience  in  the  law,  Mr.  Frank,  has 
convinced  me  that  if  everybody  burnt  every- 
body else's  letters,  half  the  Courts  of  Justice 
in  this  country  might  shut  up  shop.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  whether  the  letter  we  are 
now  speak'mg  of  contained  anything  like  an 
avowai  or  confession  of  the  forgery  1 " 

"  Of  course  it  did,"  says  he.  "Could  the 
writer  express  his  contrition  properly  with- 
out making  some  such  confession  )  '* 

"  Quite  easy,  if   he  had  been  a  lawyer," 


saye  I.  "  But  never  mind  that ;  "  I'm  going 
to  make  a  guess, — ^a  desperate  guess,  mind. 
Should  I  be  altogether  in  error,'*  says  I, 
"  if  I  thought  that  this  letter  had  been  stolen  ; 
and  that  the  fingers  of  Mr.  Davager,  of  sus- 
picious commercial  celebrity,  might  possibly 
be  the  fingers  which  took  it  l  "  says  I. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  make  you 
understand,"  cried  Mr.  Frank. 

"How  did  he  communicate  that  interest- 
ing fact  to  you  1 " 

"  He  has  not  ventured  into  my  presence. 
The  scoundrel  actually  had  the  audacity — ^" 

"Aha!"  says  I.  "The  young  lady  her- 
self !     Sharp  practitioner,  Mr.  Davager." 

"  Early  this  morning,  when  she  was  walk- 
ing alone  in  the  shrubbery,"  Mr.  Frank  goes 
on,  "he  had  the  assurance  to  f^pproach  her, 
and  to  say  that  he  had  been  watching  his 
opportunity  of  getting  a  private  interview 
for  days  past.  He  then  showed  her — actually 
showed  her — her  unfortunate  fisither's  letter  ; 
put  into  her  hands  another  letter  directed  to 
me  ;  bowed,  and  walked  off ;  leaving  her  half 
dead  with  astonishment  and  terror !  " 

"It  was  much  better  for  you  that  you 
were  not,"  says  I.  "  Have  you  got  that  other 
letter?" 

He  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  so  extremely 
humorous  and  short,  that  I  remember  every 
word  of  it  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  began 
in  this  way : 

*'  To  Francis  Gatliffc,  Esq.,  Jun. — Sir, — I  have  an 
extremely  curious  autogtuph  letter  to  sell.  The  price 
18  a  Five  bundi-ed  pound  note.  The  young  lady  to 
whom  you  are  to  be  married  on  Wednesday  Trill 
inform  you  of  the  nature  of  the  letter,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  autograph.  If  you  refuse  to  deal, 
I  shall  send  a  copy  to  the  local  paper,  aud  shall  wait 
on  your  highly  respected  fkther  with  the  original 
curiosity,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  next.  Having 
come  down  here  on  family  business,  I  have  put  up  at 
the  family  hotel — being  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Gatliffe 
Arms.  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

'<  Alfred  X)ava6er.** 

"  A  clever  fdlow,  that,"  saya  I,  putting  the 
letter  into  my  private  drawer. 

"  Clever  I "  cries  Mr.  Frank,  "  he  ought  to 
be  horsewhipped  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
I  would  have  done  it  myself,  but  she  made 
me  promise,  before  she  told  me  a  word  of  the 
matter,  to  come  straight  to  you." 

"  That  was  one  of  the  wisest  pi*omise8  vou 
ever  made,"  says  I.  "We  can't  afford  to 
bully  this  fellow,  whatever  else  we  may  do 
with  him.  Don't  think  I  am  saying  any- 
thing libellous  against  your  excellent  father's 
character  when  I  assert  that  if  he  saw  the 
letter  he  would  certainly  insist  on  your  mar- 
riage being  put  oft  at  the  very  least  ? " 

"  Feeling  as  my  &ther  does  about  my  mar- 
riage, he  would  insist  on  its  being  dropped 
altogether,  if  he  saw  this  letter,"  says  Mr. 
Frank,  with  a  groan.  "  But  even  that  is  not 
the  worst  of  it.  The  generous,  noble  D^ifl 
herself  says,  that  if  the  letter  appears  ir 
paper,  wilh  all  the  unanswerable  conu 
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this  scoundrel  would  be  sure  to  add  to  it,  she 
would  rather  die  than  hold  me  to  my  engage- 
ment— even  if  my  father  would  let  me  keep 
it."  He  was  a  weak  young  fellow,  and 
ridiculously  fond  of  her.  I  brought  him 
back"  to  business  with  another  rap  of  the 
paper-knife. 

**  Hold  up,  Mr.  Frank,"  says  L  "  I  have  a 
question  or  two  more.  Did  you  think  of  ask- 
ing the  voung  lady  whether,  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge,  this  infernal  letter  was  the  only 
written  evidence  of  the  forgery  now  in  ex- 
istence ?  **  * 

"  Yes,  I  did  think  directly  of  asking  her 
that,"  says  he ; "  and  she  told  me  she  was  quite 
certain  that  there  was  no  written  evi- 
dence of  the  forgery,  except  that  one  letter." 

"  Will  you  give  Mr.  Davager  his  price  for 
it?"  says  L 

"  Yes,  "  says  Mr.  Frank,  as  quick  as  light- 
ning. 

"  Mr.  Frank,"  says  I,  "  you  came  here  to 
get  my  help  and  advice  in  this  extremely 
ticklisn  business,  and  yon  are  ready,  as  I 
know,  without  asking,  to  remunerate  me  for 
all  and  any  of  my  services  at  the  usual  pro- 
fessional rate.  Now,  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  act  boldly— desperately,  if  you  like — on 
the  hit  or  miss — win-all-or-lose-all  pi-inciple — 
in  dealing  with  this  matter.  Here  is  my  pro- 
posal I'm  going  to  try  if  I  can't  do  Mr. 
Davager  out  of  his  letter.  If  I  don't  succeed 
before  to-morrow  afternoon,  you  hand  him 
the  money,  and  I  charge  you  nothing  for  pro- 
fessional services.  If  I  do  succeed,  I  hand  yon 
the  letter  instead  of  Mr.  Davager  ;  and  you 

five  me  the  money,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
im.  It's  a  precious  risk  for  me ,  but  I'm 
ready  to  run  it.  You  must  pay  your  five 
hundred  any  way.  What  do  you  say  to  my 
plan  ?    Is  it,  Yes— Mr.  Frank— or,  No  1 " 

"  Hang  your  questions  !  "  cries  Mr.  Frank, 
jumping  up  ;  "  you  know  it's  Yes,  ten  thou- 
sand times  over.    Only  you  earn  the  money 

and "^ 

"  And  you  will  be  too  glad  to  give  it  to  me. 
Very  good.  Now  go  home.  CJomfort  the 
young  lady — don't  let  Mr.  Davager  so  much 
as  set  eyes  on  you — keep  quiet — leave  every- 
thing to  me — and  feel  as  certain  as  you 
please  that  all  the  lettera  in  the  world  can't 
stop  your  being  married  on  Wednesday." 
With  these  words  I  hustled  him  off  out 
of  the  office  ;  for  I  wanted  to  be  left  alone 
to  make  my  mind  up  about  what  I  should 
do. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  have  a 
look  at  the  enemy.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Davager, 
telling  him  that  I  was  privately  appointed  to 
arrange  the  little  business-matter  between 
himself  and  "  another  party  "  (no  names  !)  on 
friendly  terms ;  and  begging  him  to  call  on 
me  at  nis  earliest  convenience.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  case,  Mr.  Davager  bothered 
me.  His  answer  was  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
venient to  him  to  call  till  between  six  and  seven 
•n  the  evening.    In  this  way,  you  see,  he  con- 


trived to  make  me  lose  several  precious  hours, 
at  a  time  when  minutes  almost  were  of  import- 
ance. I  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  be  patient, 
and  to  give  certain  instructions,  before  Mr. 
Davager  came,  to  my  boy  Tom. 

There  was  never  such  a  sharpboy  of  four- 
teen before,  and  there  never  will  be  s^in,  as 
ray  boy,  Tom.  A  spy  to  look  after  Mr.  Davager 
was,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  in  a  case  of 
this  kind ;  and  Tom  was  the  smallest, 
quickest,  quietest,  sharpest,  stealthiest  little 
snake  of  a  chap  that  ever  dogged  a  gentleman's 
steps  and  kept  cleverly  out  of  range  of  a  gen- 
tleman's eyes.  I  settled  it  with  the  boy  that 
he  was  not  to  show  at  all,  when  Mr.  Davager 
came  ;  and  that  he  was  to  wait  to  hear  me 
ring  the  bell,  when  Mr.  Davager  left.  If  I 
rang  twice,  he  was  to  show  the  gentle- 
man out.  If  I  rang  once,  he  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  ana  follow  the  gentleman 
wherever  he  went,  till  he  got  back  to  the  inn. 
Those  were  the  only  preparations  I  could 
make  to  begin  with ;  being  obliged  to  wait^ 
and  let  myself  be  guided  by  what  turned  up. 

About  a  quarter  to  seven  my  gentleman 
came.  In  the  profession  of  the  law  we  get 
sonaehow  quite  remarkably  mixed  up  with 
ugly  people,  blackguard  people,  ana  dirty 
people.  But  far  away  the  ugliest  and  dirtiest 
blackguard  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  Mr. 
Alfred  Davager.  He  had  greasy  white  hair 
and  a  mottled  face.  He  was  low  in  the  fore- 
head, fat  in  the  stomach,  hoarse  in  the  voice, 
and  weak  in  the  legs.  Both  his  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  one  was  fixed  in  his  head.  He 
smelt  of  spirits,  and  carried  a  toothpick  in  his 
mouth.  "How  are  you  ?  I've  iust  done  din- 
ner," says  he — and  he  lights  a  cigar,  sits  down 
with  his  legs  crossed,  and  winks  at  me. 

I  tried  at  first  to  take  the  measure  of  him 
in  a  wheedling,  confidential  way  ;  but  it  was 
no  good.  I  asked  him  in  a  facetious  smiling 
manner,  how  he  had  got  hold  of  the  letter. 
He  only  told  me  in  answer  that  he  had  been 
in  the  confidential  employment  of  the  writer 
of  it,  and  that  he  had  always  been  famous 
since  infancy,  for  a  sharp  eye  to  his  own  in- 
terests. I  paid  him  some  compliments ;  but 
he  was  not  to  be  flattered.  I  tried  to  make 
him  lose  his  temper  ;  but  he  kept  it  in  spite 
of  me.  It  ended  in  his  driving  me  to  my 
last  resource — I  made  an  attempt  to  frighten 
him. 

"  Before  we  say  a  word  about  the  money," 
I  began,  "let  me  put  a  case,  Mr.  Davager. 
The  pull  you  have  on  Mr.  Francis  Gratufle 
is,  that  you  can  hinder  his  marriage  oil  Wed- 
nesday. Now,  suppose  I  have  got  a  magis- 
trate's warrant  to  apprehend  you  in  my 
pocket  ?  Suppose  I  nave  a  constable  to 
execute  it  in  the  next  room  ?  Suppose  I  bring 
you  up  to-morrow — the  day  before  the  mar- 
riage—charge you  only  genei-ally  with  an 
attempt  to  extort  money,  and  apply  for  a 
day's  remand  to  complete  the  case  ?  Suppose^ 
as  a  suspicious  stranger,  you  can't  get  bul  in 
this  town?   Suppose-f— " 
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"Stop  a  bit,"  says  Mr.  Davager;  "Sup- 
pose I  should  Dot  be  the  greenest  fool  that 
ever  stood  in  shots  1  Suppose  I  should 
not  carry  the  letter  about  me  ?  Suppose 
I  should  have  given  a  certain  envelope 
to  a  certain  friencf  of  mine  in  a  certain  place 
in  this  town  ?  Suppose  the  letter  should  be 
inside  that  envelope,  directed  to  old  Gatliffe. 
side  by  side  with  acopy  of  the  letter,  directed 
to  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  ]  Suppose 
my  friend  should  be  instructed  to  open  the 
envelope,  and  take  the  letters  to  their  right 
addressed,  if  I  don't  appear  to  claim  them 
from  him  this  evening  1  In  short,  my  dear 
sir,  suppose  you  were  born  yesterday,  and 
suppose  I  wasn't  ?  "r-says  Mr.  Davager,  and 
wiUKs  at  me  again.- 

He  didn't  t^e  me  by  surprise,  for  I  never 
expected  that  he  had  the  letter  about  him. 
I  made  a  pretence  of  being  very  much  taken 
aback,  and  of  being  quite  ready  to  give  in.  We 
settled  our  business  about  delivering  the  let- 
ter and  handing  over  the  money*  in  no  time. 
I  was  to  draw  out  a  document,  which  he  was 
to  sign.  He  knew  the  document  was  stufif 
and  nonsense  just  as  well  as  I  did ;  and  told 
me  I  was  only  proposing  it  to  swell  my 
client's  bill.  Sharp  tis  he  was,  he  was  wrong 
there.  The  document  was  not  to  be  drawn  out 
to  gain  money  from  Mr.  Frank,  but  to  gain 
time  fiom  Mr.  Davager.  It  served  me  as  an 
excuse  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds  till  three  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  Tuesday  morning  Hr.  Dava- 
ger said  he  should  devote  to  his  amusement, 
and  asked  me  what  sights  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  When  I 
had  told  him,  he  pitched  his  toothpick  into 
my  grate — ^yawned — and  went  out. 

I  rang  the  bell  ouce ;  waited  till  he  had 
passed  the  window ;  and  then  looked  after 
Tom.  There  was  my  jewel  of  a  boy  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  just  setting  his 
top  going  in  the  most  playful  manner  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Davager  walked  away  up  the 
street,  towards  the  market-place.  Tom 
whipped  his  top  up  the  street  towards  the 
market-place  too. 

In  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour  he  canue  back, 
with  all  his  evidence  collected  in  a  beauti- 
fully clear  and  compact  state.  Mr.  Davager 
had  walked  to  a  public-house,  just  outside 
the  town,  in  a  lane  lending  to  the  high  road. 
On  a  bench  outside  tlie  pubUc-lwuse  there 
sat  a  maa  smoking.  He  said  *^  All  right?" 
and  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davager,  who 
ajBSwered  "  All  right,"  and  walked  back  to 
the  inn.  -^  In  the  hall  he  ordered  hot  rum  and 
water,  cigars,  slippers,  and  a  fire  to  be  lit  in 
his  room.  After  that^  he  went  up  stairs,  and 
Tom  came  away. 

I  now  saw  my  road  clear  before  me — ^not 
very  far  on,  but  still  clear.  I  had  housed 
the  letter,  in  all  probability  for  that  night, 
at  the  Gatliffe  Anns.  After  tipping  Tom,  I 
gave  him  directions  to  play  about  the  door 
of  the  inn,  and  refresh  himself,  when  he  wiks 


tired,  at  the  tart-shop  opposite — eating  as 
much  as  he  pleased,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  ci-ammed  all  the  time  with  his  eye 
on  the  window.  If  Mr.  Davager  went  out, 
or  Mr.Davager's  friend  called  on  him,  Tom  was 
to  let  me  know.  He  was  also  to  take  a  little 
note  from  me  to  the  head  chambermaid — an 
old  friend  of  mine — asking  her  to  step  over 
to  my  office,  on  a  private  matter  of  business, 
as  soon  as  her  work  was  done  for  that  night. 
After  settling  these  little  matters,  having 
half  an  hour  to  spare,  I  turned  to  and  did 
myself  a  bloater  at  the  office-fire,  and  had  a 
drop  of  gin  and  water  hot,  and  felt  compai'a- 
tively  happy. 

When  the  head  chambermaid  came,  it 
turned  out,  aa  good  luck  would  have  it,  that 
Mr.  Davager  had  offended  her.  I  no  sooner 
mentioned  him  than  she  flew  into  a  passion  ; 
and  when  I  added,  by  way  of  dinching  the 
matter,  that  I  was  retained  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  very  beautiful  and  deserving 
young  lady  (name  not  referred  to,  of  course) 
against  the  most  cruel  underhand  treachery 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Davager,  the  head  cham- 
bermaia  was  ready  to  go  any  lengths  that  she 
could  safely  to  serve  my  cause.  In  few  words, 
I  discovered  that  Boots  was  to  call  Mr.  Da- 
vager at  eight  the  next  morning  and  was  to 
take  his  clothes  downstairs  to  brush  as  usual. 
If  Mr.  D.  had  not  emptied  his  own  pockets 
overnight,  we  arranged  that  Boots  was  to 
forget  to  empty  them  for  him,  and  was  to 
bring  the  clothes  downstairs  just  as  he  found 
them.  If  Mr.  D.'s  pockets  were  emptied, 
then,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
transfer  the  searching  process  to  Mr.  D.'s 
room.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  was  cer- 
tain of  the  head  chambermaid ;  and  under 
any  circumstances  also,  the  head  chamber- 
maid was  certain  of  Boots. 

I  waited  till  Tom  came  home,  looking  very 

Euify  and  bilious  about  the  face ;  but  as  to 
is  intellects,  if  anything,  rather  sharper  than 
ever.  His  report  was  imcommonly  short  and 
pleasant.  The  inn  was  shutting  up;  Mr. 
Davager  was  goiug  to  bed  in  rather  a  drunken 
condition  ;  Mr.  Davager's  friend  had  never 
appeared.  I  sent  Tom  (properly  instructed 
about  keeping  our  man  in  view  all  the  next 
morning)  to  his  shako- down  behind  tlie  office 
desk,  where  I  heard  him  hiccupping  half  the 
night,  as  boys  will,  when  over-excited  and  too 
full  of  tarts. 

At  haJf-past  seven  next  morning,  I  slipped 
quietly  into  Boots's  pantry.  Down  came  the 
clothes.  No  pockets  in  trousers.  Waistcoat 
pockets  empty.  Coat  pockets  with  something 
in  them.  First,  handkerchief ;  secondly,  bunch 
of  keys ;  thirdly,  cigar-case  ;  fourthly,  pocket- 
book.  Of  course  1  wasn't  sueh  a  fool  as  to 
expect  to  find  the  letter  there  ;  but  I  opened 
the  pocket-book  with  a  certain  curiosity,  not- 
withstanding. 

Nothing  in  the  two  pocket?  of  the  book 
but  some  old  advertisements  cut  out  of  news- 
papers, a  lock  of  hair  tied  round  with  a  dirty 
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bit  of  ribbon,  a  circular  letter  about  a  loan 
society,  and  some  copies  of  verses  not  likely 
to  suit  any  company  that  was  not  of  an  ex- 
tremely wicked  description.  On  the  leaves  of 
the  pocket-book,  people's  addresses  scrawled 
in  pencil,  and  bets  jotted  down  in  red  ink. 
On  one  leaf,  by  itseli^  this  queer  inscription  : 
"Mem.  5  Along.  4  Across."  T  under- 
stood everything  but  those  words  and  figures  ; 
so  of  course  I  copied  them  out  into  my  own 
book.  Then  I  waited  in  the  pantry,  till  Boots 
had  brushed  the  clothes  and  had  taken' them 
upstairs.  His  report,  when  he  came  down 
was,  that  Mr.  D.  had  asked  if  it  was  a  fine 
morning.  Being  told  that  it  was,  he  had 
ordered  breakfast  at  nine,  and  a  saddle- 
horse  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten,  to  take  him  to 
Grim  with  Abbey — one  of  the  sights  in  our 
neighbourhood  which  I  had  told  him  of  the 
evening  before. 

"  111  be  here,  coming  in  by  the  back  way  at 
half-past  ten,'*  says  I  to  the  head  chamoer- 
maid.  "To  take  the  responsibility  of  making 
Mr.  Davager's  bed  off  your  hands  for  this 
morning  only.  I  want  to  hire  Sam  for  the 
morning.  Put  it  down  in  the  order-book 
that  he's  to  be  brought  round  to  my  oflSce  at 
ten." 

Sam  was  a  pony,  and  Yd  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  Tom's 
health,  after  the  tarts,  if  he  took  a  constitu- 
tional airing  on  a  nice  hard  saddle  in  the 
direction  of  Qrimwith  Abbey. 

**  Anything  else,"  says  the  head  chamber- 
maid. 

"  Only  one  more  favoui*,"  says  I.  "  Would 
my  boy  Tom  be  very  much  in  the  way 
if  he  came,  from  now  till  ten,  to  help 
with  the  boots  and  shoes,  and  stood  at  liis 
work  close  by  this  window  which  looks  out 
on  the  staircase  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  says  the  head  chambermaid. 

"  Thank  you,"  says  I ;  and  stepped  back 
to  my  office  directly. 

"When  I  had  sent  Tom  off  to  help  with 
the  boots  and  shoes,  I  reviewed  the  whole 
6ase  exactly  as  it  stood  at  that  time.  There 
were  three  things  Mr.  Davager  might  do 
with  the  letter.  He  might  give  it  to  his 
friend  again  before  ten — in  which  case,  Tom 
would  most  likely  see  the  said  friend  on  the 
stairs.  He  might  take  it  to  his  friend,  or  to 
some  other  fnend,  after  ten — in  which  case, 
Tom  was  ready  to  follow  him  on  Sam  the 
pony.  And,  lastly,  he  might  leave  it  hidden 
somewhere  in  his  room  at  the  inn — in  which 
case,  I  was  all  ready  for  him  with  a 
search-warrant  of  my  own  granting,  under 
favour  always  of  my  friend  the  head 
chambermaid.  So  far  T  had  my  business 
arrangements  all  gathered  up  nice  and  com- 
pact in  my  own  hands.  Only  two  things 
bothered  me :  the  terrible  shortness  of  the 
time  at  my  disposal,  in  case  I  failed  in  my 
first  experiments  for  getting  hold  of  the 
letter,  and  that  queer  inscription  which  I  had 
copied  out  of  the  pocket-book. 


"  Mem.  5  Along.  4  AcRoes."  It  was  the 
measurement,  most  likely,  of  something,  and 
he  was  afraid  of  forgetting  it ;  therefore,  it 
was  something  important.  Query — some- 
thing about  himself  1  Say  "6"  (inches) 
"  along  *' — he  doesnt  wear  a  wig.  Say  "  6  " 
(feet)  "along" — it  can't  be  coat,  waistcoat, 
trowsers,  or  underclothing.  Say  "  6  "  (yards) 
"along" — it  can't  be  anything  about  him- 
self, unless  he  wears  round  his  body  the  rope 
that  he's  sure  to  be  hanged  with  one  of  these 
days.  Then  it  is  not  something  about  him- 
self. What  do  I  know  of  that  is  important 
to  him  besides  ?  I  know  of  nothing  but  the 
Letter.  Can  the  memorandum  be  connected 
with  that  ?  Say,  yes.  What  do  «*  5  along  " 
and  "  4  across  "  mean  then  ?  The  measure- 
ment of  something  he  carries  about  with 
him  ? — or  the  measurement  of  something 
in  his  room  ?  I  could  get  pretty  satisfac- 
torily to  myself  as  far  as  that ;  but  I  could 
get  no  further. 

Tom  came  back  to  the  office,  and  reported 
him  mounted  for  his  ride.  His  friend  had 
never  appeared.  I  sent  the  boy  off,  with  his 
proper  mstructions,  on  Sam's  back — wrote  an 
encouraging  letter  to  Mr.  Frank  to  keep  him 
quiet — wien  slipped  into  the  inn  by  the  back 
way  a  little  before  half-past  ten.  The  head 
chambermaid  gave  me  a  signal  when  the 
landing  was  clear.  I  got  into  his  room  with- 
out a  soul  but  her  seeing  me,  and  locked  the 
door  immediately.  The  case  was  to  a  certain 
extent,  simplified  now.  Either  Mr.  Davager 
had  ridden  out  with  the  letter  about  him,  or 
he  had  left  it  in  some  safe  hiding-place  in  his 
room.  I  suspected  it  to  be  in  his  room,  for  a 
reason  that  will  a  little  astonish  you  —  his 
trunk,  his  dressing-case,  and  all  the  drawers 
and  cupboards  were  left  open.  I  knew  my 
customer,  and- 1  thought  this  extraordinary 
carelessness  on  his  part  rather  suspicious. 

Mr.  Davager  had  taken  one  of  the  best 
bedrooms  at  the  Gatliffe  Arms.  Floor  car- 
peted all  over,  walls  beautifully  papered,  four- 
poster,  and  general  furniture  first-rate.  I 
searched,  to  begin  with,  on  tlie  usual  plan, 
examining  every  thing  in  every  possible  way, 
and  taking  more  than  an  hour  about  it.  No 
discovery.  Then  I  pulled  out  a  carpenter's 
rule  which  I  liad  brought  with  me.  Was 
there  anything  in  the  room  which — either  in 
inches,  feet,  or  yards — answered  to  "  5  along  " 
and  '•  4  aci'oss  ? "  Nothing.  I  put  the  rule 
back  in  my  pocket — measurement  was  no 
good  evidently.  Was  there  anything  in  the 
room  that  would  count  up  to  5  one  way 
and  4  another,  seeing  that  nothing  would 
measure  up  to  it  ?    I  had  got  obstinately 

Eersuaded  by  this  time  that  the  letter  must 
e  in  the  room — principally  because  of  the 
trouble  I  had  had  in  looking  after  it.  And 
persuading  myself  of  that,  I  took  it  into  my 
head  next,  just  as  obstinately,  that  "6 
along "  and  "  4  across "  must  be  the  right 
clue  to  find  the  letter  by — ^principally  because 
I  hadn't  left  myself,  after  all  my  searching 
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and  thinking,  even  so  much  as  the  vestige  of 
another  guide  to  go  by.  "  5  along  " — where 
could  I  count  five  along  the  room,  in  any  part 
of  it? 

Not  on  the  paper.  The  pattern  there  was 
pillars  of  trellis-work  and  flowers,  enclosing 
a  plain  green  ground — only  four  pillars  along 
the  wall  ana  only  two  across.  The  furni- 
ture 1  There  were  not  five  chairs,  or  five 
separate  pieces  of  any  furniture  in  the  room 
altogether.  The  fringes  that  hung  from  the 
corniee  of  the  bed  ?  Plenty  of  themy  at  any 
rate !  Up  I  jumped  on  the  counterpane, 
with  my  penknife  in  my  hand.  Every  way  that 
"  6  along  "  and  "  4  across  "  could  be  reckoned 
on  those  unlucky  fringes,  I  reckoned  on  them 
— probed  with  my  penknife — scratched  with 
my  nails— crunched  with  my  fingers.  No  use ; 
not  a  sign  of  a  letter ;  and  the  time  was 
getting  on — oh,  Jx>rd  !  how  the  time  did  get  j 
on  in  Ml*.  Davager*3  room  that  morning. 

I  jumped  down  from  the  bed,  so  desperate 
at  my  ill-luck  that  I  hardly  cared  whether 
anybody  heard  me  or  not.  Qiute  a  little 
cloud  of  dust  rose  at  my  feet  as  they  thumped 
on  the  carpet.  "  Hallo  !  "  thought  I ;  "my 
friend  tl\e  head  chambermaid  takes  it  easy 
here.  Nice  state  for  a  carpet  to  be  in,  in  one 
of  the  best  bedrooms  at  the  Gatliffe  Arms." 
Carpet  I  I  had  been  jumping  up  on  the  bed, 
and  staring  up  at  the  waUs,  but  I  had  never 
so  much  as  given  a  glance  down  at  the  car- 
pet. Think  of  me  pretending  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  look  low  enough  I 

The  carpet !  It  had  been  a  stout  article 
in  its  time  ;  had  evidently  begun  in  a  draw- 
ing-room ;  then  descended  to  a  coffee-room  ; 
then  gone  upstairs  altogether  to  a  bedroom. 
The  ground  was  brown,  and  the  pattern  was 
bunches  of  leaves  and  roses  speckled  over 
the  ground  at  regular  distances.  I  reckoned 
up  the  bunches.  Ten  along  the  room— eight 
across  it.  When  I  had  stepped  out  five  one  way 
and  four  the  other,  and  was  down  on  my 
knees  on  the  centre  bun  oh,  as  true  as  I  sit  on 
this  bench.  I  could  hear  my  own  heart  beat- 
ing so  loud  that  it  quite  frightened  me. 

I  looked  narrowly  all  over  the  bunch,  and 
I  felt  all  over  it  with  the  ends  of  my  fingers  ; 
and  nothing  came  of  that.  Then  I  scraped 
it  over  slowly  and  gently  with  my  nails.  My 
second  finger-nail  stuck  a  little  at  one  place. 
I  parted  the  pile  of  the    carpet  over  that 

Elace,  and  saw  a  thin  slit,  which  had  been 
idden  by  the  pile  being  smoothed  over  it — 
a  slit  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  little 
•  end  of  brown  thread,  exactly  the  colour  of 
the  carpetrgrounJ,  sticking  out  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  middle  of  it. 
tJust  as  I  laid  hold  of  the  thread  gently,  I 
heard  a  footstep  outside  the  door. 

It  was  only  the  head  chambermaid. 
"  Havn't  you  done  yet  ]"  she  whispers.  | 

"Give  me  two  minutes,"  says  I;  "and 
don't  let  anybody  come  near  the  door — what- 
ever you  do,  don't  let  anybody  startle  me 
again  by  coming  near  the  door." 


I  took  a  little  pull  at  the  thread,  and  heard 
something  rustle.  I  took  a  longer  pull,  and 
out  came  a  piece  of  paper,  rolled  up  tight  like 
those  candle-lighters  that  the  ladies  make.  I 
unrolled  it — and,  by  George  !  gentlemen  all, 
there  was  the  letter  ! 

The  original  letter  ! — I  knew  it  by  the 
colour  of  the  ink.  The  letter  that  was  worth 
five  hundred  pound  to  me !  It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  myself  at  first  from  throwing 
my  hat  into  the  air,  and  hooray ing  like  mad. 
I  had  to  take  a  chair  and  sit  quiet  in  it  for  a 
minute  or  two,  before  I  could  cool  myself 
down  to  my  proper  business  level.  I  knew 
that  I  was  safely  down  again  when  I  found 
myself  pondering  how  to  let  Mr.  Davager 
know  that  he  had  been  done  by  the  innocent 
country  attorney,  after  all. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  nice  little  irri- 
tating plan  occurred  to  me.  I  tore  a 
blank  leaf  out  of  my  pocket-book,  wrote 
on  it  with  mv  pencil  "Change  for  a  five 
hundred  pound  note,"  folded  up  the  paper, 
tied  the  thread  to  it,  poked  it  back  into 
the  hiding-place,  smoothed  over  the  pile 
of  the  carpe^  and — as  everybody  in  this  place 
guesses  before  I  can  tell  them —bolted  off  to 
Mr.  Frank.  He,  in  his  turn,  bolted  off  to 
show  the  letter  to  the  young  lady,  who  first 
certified  to  its  genuineness,  then  dropped  it 
into  the  fire,  and  then  took  the  initiative  for 
the  first  time  since  her  marriage  engagement, 
by  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissing 
him  with  all  her  might,  and  going  into 
hysterics  in  his  arms.  So  at  least  Mr.  Frank 
told  me ;  but  that's  not  evidence.  It  is  evidence, 
however,  that  I  saw  them  maiTied  with  my  own 
eyes  on  the  Wednesday  ;  and  that  while  they 
went  off  in  -a  carriage  and  four  to  spend  the 
honeymoon,  I  went  off  on  my  own  legs  to 
open  a  credit  at  the  Town  and  County  Bank 
with  a  five  hundred  pound  note  in  my  pocket. 

As  to  Air,  Davager,  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  him,  except  what  is  derived  from 
hearsay  evidence,  which  is  always  unsatis- 
factory evidence,  even  in  a  lawyer's  mouth. 

My  boy,  Tom,  although  twice  kicked  off  by 
Sam  the  pony,  never  lost  hold  of  the  bridle, 
and  keipt  hia  man  in  siL^ht  from  first  to  last. 
He  had  nothing  particular  to  report,  except 
that  on  the  way  out  to  the  Abbey  Mr.  Davager 
had  stopped  at  the  public-house,  had  spoken 
a  word  or  two  to  his  fi-iend  of  the  night 
before,  and  had  handed  him  what  looked  like 
a  bit  of  paper.  ThLa  was  no  doubt  a  clue  to 
the  thread  that  lield  the  letter,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  accidents.  In  every  other  respect 
Ml*.  D.  had  ridden  out  and  ridden  in  like  an 
ordinary  sight-seer.  Tom  reported  him  to  me 
as  having  dismounted  at  the  hotel  about  two. 
At  half-past,  I  locked  my  ofiice  door,  nailed  a 
card  under  the  knocker  with  "  not  at  home 
till  to-morrow  "  written  on  it,  and  i*etired  to 
a  friend's  house  a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  town 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Davager  left  the  Gatliffe  Arms  that 
night,  with   his  best    clothes  on  his  back, 
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and  with  all  the  valuable  •contents  of  his 
dressing-case  in  his  pockets.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  state  whether  he  ever  went 
through  the  form  of  asking  for  his  bill  or 
not;  bat  I  can  positively  testify  that  he 
never  paid  it,  and  that  the  effects  left  in  his 
bedroom  did  not  pay  it  either.  When  I  add 
to  these  fragments  of  evidence,  that  he  and  I 
have  never  met  (luckily  for  me),  since  I 
jockeyed  him  out  of  his  bank  note,  I  have 
about  fulfilled  my  implied  contract  as  maker 
of  a  statement,  with  the  present  company  as 
hearers  of  a  statement. 


THE  FIFTH  POOR  TRAVELLER 

Do  yon  know  —  the  journeyman  watch- 
maker from  Geneva  began — do  you  know 
those  long  straight  lines  of  French  country, 
over  which  I  have  often  walked  1  Do  you 
know  those  rivers  so  long,  so  uniform  in 
breadth,  so  dully  gray  in  hue,  that  in  despair  at 
their  regularity,  you  momentarily  libel  nature 
as  being  only  a  grand  canal  commissioner 
after  all  ?  Do  you  know  the  lung  funereal 
rows  of  poplars,  or  dreary  parallelograms  of 
osiers,  that  fringe  those  river  banks ;  the 
long  white  roads,  hedgelesa,  but,  oh  !  so  dis- 
mally ditchful ;  the  long,  low  stone  walls  ; 
the  long  farmhouses,  without  a  spark  of  the 
robust,  leafy,  cheerful  life  of  the  English 
homesteads ;  the  long  fields,  scarcely  ever- 
green, but  of  an  ashen  tone,  wearily  fur- 
rowed, as  though  the  earth  had  grown  old 
and  was  begiiming  to  show  the  crow's  feet ; 
the  long,  interminable  gray  French  land- 
scape ?  Tlie  sky  itself  seems  longer  than  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  the  clouds  stretcli  away  to 
goodness  knows  where  in  long  low  banks,  as  if 
the  heavens  had  been  ruled  with  a  parallel. 
If  a  vehicle  passes  you  it  is  only  a  wofully 
long  diligence,  lengthened  yellow  ugliness 
long  drawn  out,  with  a  seemingly  endless  team 
of  horses,  and  a  long,  stifling  cloud  of  dust 
behind  it :  a  driver  for  the  wheelers  with  a 
whip  seven  times  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and  a  postilion  for  the  leaders  with  boots 
long  enough  for  seven-leaguers.  His  oaths 
are  long ;  the  horses*  manes  are  long  ;  their 
tails  are  so  long  that  they  are  obliged  to 
have  them  tied  up  with  straw.  The  stages 
are  long,  the  journey  long,  the  fares  long — 
the  whole  longitudinal  carriage  leaves  a  long 
melancholy  jingle  of  bells  behind  it. 

Yes  :  French  scenery  is  very  lengthy ;  so 
I  settled  in  my  mind  at  least,  as  I  walked 
with  long  strides  along  the  white  French 
road.  A  longer  me — my  shadow — walked 
before  me,  bending  its  back  and  drooping  its 
arms,  and  angularising  its  elon^ted  legs 
like  drowsy  compasses.  The  shadow  looked 
tired :  I  felt  so.  I  had  been  oppressed 
by  length  all  dav.  I  had  passed  a  long  pro- 
cession— some  hundreds  of  boys  in  gray 
great  coats  and  red  trowsers :  soldiers.  I 
had  found  their  guns  and  bayonets  too  long, 
their  coats  disproportionately  lengthy;  the 


moustaches  of  their  officers  ridiculously 
elongated.  There  was  no  end  of  them — their 
rolling  drums,  baggage  waggons,  and  led 
horses.  I  had  paased  a  team  of  bullocks 
ploughing :  they  looked  as  long  as  the  lane 
that  nath  no  turning.  A  long  man  followed 
them  smoking  a  long  pi|>e.  A  wretched  pig 
I  saw,  too^a  long,  lean,  bristly,  lanky-legged 
monstrosity,  without  even  a  curly  tail,  for  his 
tail  was  long  and  ])endent  ;  a  miserable  pig, 
half-snouted  greyhound,  half-abaslied  weazel, 
whole  hog,  and  an  eyesore  to  me.  I  was  a 
long  way  from  home.  I  had  the  spleen.  I 
wanted  something  short  —  not  to  drink,  but 
a  short  break  in  the  long  landscape,  a  house, 
a  knoll,  a  clump  of  trees — anything  to  relieve 
this  long  purgatory. 

Whenever  I  feel  inclined  to  take  a  more  than 
ordinarily  dismal  view  of  things,  I  find  it  expe- 
dient to  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  instead.  As 
I  wanted  to  rest,  however,  as  well  as  smoke, 
I  had  to  walk  another  long  mile.  When  I 
descried  a  house,  in  front  thereof  was  a  huge 
felled  tree,  and  on  the  tree  I  sat  and  lighted 
my  pipe.  The  day  was  of  no  particular  cha- 
racter whatever :  neither  wet  nor  dry,  cold  nor 
hot — ^neither  springy,  summery,  autumnal,  nor 
wintry. 

The  house  I  was  sitting  opposite  to,  might 
have  been  one  of  public  entertainment  (for 
it  was  a  cabaret)  if  there  had  been  any 
public  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  enter- 
tained, which  (myself  excepted)  I  con- 
sidered doubtfuL  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
Bacchus,  roving  about  on  the  loose,  had 
dropped  a  stray  tub  here  on  the  solitary  road, 
and  no  longer  coming  that  way,  the  tub  itself 
had  gone  to  decay  —  had  become  unhooped 
mouldy,  leaky.  I  declare  that,  saving 
a  certain  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  barrel 
on  which  the  god  of  wine  is  generally 
supposed  to  take  horse  exercise,  the  house 
had  no  more  shape  than  a  lump  of  cheese 
that  one  might  dig  hap-hazard  from  a  soft;, 
double  Gloucester.  The  windowswere  patches 
and  the  doorway  had  evidently  been  made 
subsequently  to  the  erection  of'^the  building, 
and  looked  like  an  excrescence  as  it  was.  The 
top  of  the  house  had  been  pelted  with  mud, 
thatch,  tiles,  and  slates,  rather  than  roofed  ; 
and  a  top  ryom  jutted  out  laterally  from  one  of 
the  walls,  supported  beneath  by  crazy  uprights, 
like  a  poor  relation  clinging  to  a  genteel  kins- 
man nearfy  as  poor.  The  walls  had  been  plas- 
tered once,  but  the  plaster  had  peeled  off  in 
places,  and  nmd  and  wattles  peeped  through 
like  a  beggar's  bare  knee  through  his 
torn  trowsers.  An  anomalous  wooden  ruin, 
that  might  have  been  a  barrel  in  the 
beginning,  then  a  dog-kennel,  then  a  dust- 
bin, then  a  hen-coop,  seemed  fast  approxi- 
mating (eked  out  by  some  rotten  palings  and 
half  a  deal  box)  to  a  pigstye :  perhaps  my 
enemy  the  long  pig  with  the  pendent  tail 
lived  there  when  he  was  at  home.  A  lively 
old  birch-broom,  senile  but  twiggy,  thrivinar 
under  a  kindly  manure  of  broken  bottles  and 
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woodashes,  was  the  oiily*apology  for  trees, 
hedges,  or  vegetation  generally,  visible.  If 
wood  was  deficient,  however,  there  was 
plenty  of  water.  Behind  the  house,  where 
It  had  been  apparently  raining  for  some 
years,  a  highly  respectable  puddle,  as  far  as 
mud  and  stagnation  went,  had  formed,  and, 
on  the  surface  of  it  drifted  a  solitaiy,  pur- 
poseless, soleless  old  shoe,  and  one  dismal 
duck  which  no  amount  of  green  peas  would 
have  ever  persuaded  me  to  eat.  There  was  a 
chimney  to  the  house,  but  not  in  the  proper 
place,  of  course :  it  came  out  of  one  of  the 
walls,  close  to  the  impromptu  pigstye,  in  the 
shape  of  a  rusty,  battered  iron  funnel.  There 
had  never  been  anything  to  speak  of  done  in 
the  way  of  painting  to  the  house ;  only  some 
erratie  journeyman  painter  passing  that  way 
had  tried  his  brushes  in  red,  green,  and 
yellow  smudges  on  the  wall ;  had  com- 
menced dead  colouring  one  of  the  window 
sills  ;  and  had  then  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
Some  pretentious  announcements  relative  to 
"  Good  wines  and  liquors  ; "  and  "  II  y  a  un 
billard  "  there  had  been  once  above  the  door, 
but  the  rain  had  washed  out  some  of  the 
letters,  and  the  smoke  had  obscured  others, 
and  the  plaster  had  peeled  off  from  beneath 
more ;  and  some,  perhaps,  the  writer  had 
never  finished ;  so  the  inscriptions  were  a 
mere  wandering  piece  of  idiotcy  now.  If 
any thmg  were  wanted  to  complete  the  general 
wretchedness  of  this  house  of  dismal  appear- 
ances it  would  have  been  fbund  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  ghostly  set  of  ninepins  that  Rip 
Van  Winkle  might  have  played  with. 

All  these  things  were  not  calculated  to 
inspire  cheerfulness.  I  continued  smoking, 
however,  and  thought  that  by  and  by  I  would 
enter  the  cabaret,  and  see  if  there  were  any 
live  people  there  ;  which  appeared  unlikely. 

All  at  once,  there  came  out  to  me  from 
the  house  a  little  man.  It  is  not  at  all  dero- 
gating from  his  manhood  to  state  that  he  was 
also  a  little  boy,  of  perhaps  eight  years  old  ; 
but  in  look,  in  eye,  in  weird  fur-cap,  in  pea- 
coat,  blue  canvas  trowsers,  and  sabots,  he  was 
at  least  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  had  a. 
remarkable  way,  too,  of  stroking  his  chin 
with  his  hand,  He  looked  at  me  long 
and  fully,  but  without  the  slightest  rude- 
ness, or  intrusive  curiosity;  then  sitting 
by  my  side  on  the  great  felled  tree  he  smoked 
a  mental  pipe  (so  it  appeared  to  me)  while  I 
smoked  a  material  one.  Once,  I  think,  he 
softly  felt  the  texture  of  my  coat ;  but  I  did 
not  turn  my  head,  and  pretended  not  to 
notice. 

We  were  getting  on  thus,  very  sociably 
together,  without  saying  a  word,  when, 
having  finished  my  pipe  I  replaced  it  in  my 
pouch,  and  began  to  remove  a  little  of  the 
superfluous  dust  from  my  boots.  My  pul- 
verous  appearance  was  the  cue  for  the  little 
man  to  fuldress  himself  to  speech. 

**  I  see,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  you  are  one  of 
those  poor  travellers  whom  mamma  tells  us 


we  are  to  take  such  care  of.    Attend,  attend, 
I  will  do  your  affair  for  you  in  a  moment." 

He  trotted  across  to  the  cabaret,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  two  or  three  minutes  returned 
with  a  ti'emendous  hunch  of  bread,  a  cube 
of  cheese — which  smelt,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans say,  rather  loud,  but  was  excellently 
well-tasted — and  an  anomalous  sort  of  vessel 
that  was  neither  a  jug,  a  nxug,  a  cup,  a  glass, 
nor  a  pint-pot,  but  partook  of  the  character- 
istics of  all — full  of  Macon  wine. 

"This  is  Friday,"  added  the  little  man, 
"and  meagre  day,  else  should  you  be 
regaled  with  sausace — and  of  Lyons^ — of 
which  we  have  as  long  as  that ; "  saying 
which  he  extended  his  little  arms  to  perhaps 
half  a  yard's  distance  one  from  the  otner. 

I  did  not  care  to  inform  the  little  man  that 
I  was  of  a  persuasion  that  did  not  forbid  the 
eating  of  sausages  on  Fridays.  I  ate  the 
bread  and  cheese  and  drank  the  wine,  all  of 
which  were  very  good  and  very  palatable, 
very  contentedly  :  the  little  man  sitting  by, 
the  while,  nursing  one  of  his  short  legs,  and 
talking  to  himself  softly. 

When  I  had  finished  I  lighted  another 
pipe,  and  went  in  for  conversation  with  the 
little  man.  We  soon  exhausted  the  ordinary 
topics  of  conversation,  such  as  the  weather, 
the  distance  from  the  last  town,  and  the 
distance  to  the  next.  I  found  that  the  little 
man's  forte  was  interrogatory,  and  let  him 
have  his  swing  that  way. 

"  You  come  from  a  long  way  ? "  he  asked. 

^'A  long  way,"  I  answered.  "From  be- 
yond the  Sous-prefecture,  beyond  Nantes, 
beyond  Brest  and  L' Orient." 

"But  from  a  town,  always?  You  come 
from  a  town  where  there  are  a  great  many 
people,  and  where  they  make  wheels  1 " 

I  answered  that  I  came  from  a  large 
town,  and  that  I  had  no  doubt,  though 
I  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  matter, 
that  wheels  were  made  there. 

"  And  cannot  you  make  wheels  1 " 

I  told  him  I  was  not  a  wheelwright;  I 
only  made  the  wheels  of  watches^;  wluch 
were  not  the  wheels  he  meant. 

"  Because,"  the  little  man  went  on  to  say, 
sofcly,  and  more  to  himself  than  to  me, 
"  mamma  said  he  liked  more  to  live  in  towns, 
where  there  were  many  people,  and  M.  le 
Cur6  said  that  wherever  wheels  were  made 
he  could  gain  his  bread." 

I  could  not  make  much  of  this  statement, 
so  I  puffed  away  at  my  pipe,  and  listened. 

"  By  the  way,"  my  small  but  elderly  com- 
panion remarked,  "  would  you  have  any 
objection  to  my  bringing  my  sister  to  you  ] 

The  more  I  saw  of  so  original  a  family 
the  better,  I  thought ;  so  I  told  him  I  should 
be  delighted  to  see  his  sister. 

He  crossed  over  to  the  cabaret  again,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  returned, 
leading  a  little  maid. 

She  seemed  about  a  year  younger,  or  a 
year  older  than  her  brother.     I  could  not 
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tell  which.  It  did  not  matter  which.  She 
was  very  fair,  and  her  auburn  locks  were 
confined  beneath  a  little  prim  blue  cap. 
Mittens,  a  striped  woollen  sbirt,  a  smart 
white  chemisette,  blue  hose,  and  trim  little 
sabots,  all  these  bad  the  little  maid.  She  had 
a  little  chain  and  golden  cross;  a  pair  of 
scissors  hanging  by  a  string  to  her  girdle,  a 
bkck  tabinet  apron,  and  a  little  silver  ling 
on  the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand.  Her  eyes 
were  very  blue,  but  they  could  not  see  my 
dusty  boots,  my  pipe,  and  three  days'  beard. 
They  could  not  see  the  great  felled  tree,  her 
brother  in  his  pea-coat,  the  sky,  the  sun 
going  down  beyond  the  long  straight  banks 
of  trees.  They  had  never  seen  any  of  these 
things.    The  little  maid  was  blind. 

She  had  known  all  about  me,  however,  as 
far  as  the  boots,  the  pipe,  the  dust,  the  bread 
and  cheese,  my  having  come  a  long  way,  and 
not  being  a  wheelwright  went,  long  since. 
At  least,  she  seemed  quite  au  fait  on  general 
topics  connoted  with  my  social  standing,  or 
rather  sitting,  on  the  tree  :  and  taking  a  seat 
on  one  side  of  me :  her  brother,  the  little 
man,  on  the  other,  the  two  little  children 
beifaa  to  chattel  most  delightfully. 

Mamma  worked  in  the  fields.  In  her  own 
fields.  She  had  three  fields.  Fields  large  as  that 
(distance  measured  by  little  maid's  arms  after 
the  manner  of  her  brother  in  reference  to  the 
sausage  question).  Papa  made  wheels.  They 
loved  him  very  much,  but  he  beat  mamma, 
and  drank  wine  by  cannons.  When  he  was 
between  two.  wines  (that  is,  drunk),  he 
knocked  Lili's  head  against  the  wall  (Lili 
was  the  little  man).  When  M.  le  Cur6  tried 
to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  the  moral,  he 
laughed  at  his  nose.  He  was  a  farcer  was 
Papa.  He  made  beautiful  wheels,  and 
earned  money  like  that  (arm  measurement 
again),  except  when  he  went  weddingising 
(nocer),  when  he  always  came  back  between 
two  wines,  and  between  ^he  two  fell  to  the 
ground.  J?apa  went  away,  a  long  time,  a  very 
long  time  ago.  Before  the  white  calf  at  the 
farm  was  bom.  Before  Andr6  drew  the  bad 
number  in  the  coiiscription,  and  went  away 
to  Africa.  Before  Lili  had  his  grand  malady 
(little  man  looked  a  hundred  years  old  with 
the  conscious  experience  of  a  grand  malady. 
What  was  it?  Elephantiasis,  spasmodic 
neuralgia  ?  Something  wonderful,  with  a 
long  name,  I  am  sure).  Papa  sold  ihe  brown 
horse,  and  the  great  bed  in  oak,  before  he 
went  away.  He  also  brisM  Mamma's  head 
with  a  bottle,  previous  to  his  departure.  He 
was  coming  back  some  day.  He  was  sure  to 
come  back.  M.  le  Cur6  said  no,  and  that  he 
was  a  worth  nothing,  but  mamma  said.  Yes, 
and  cried ;  "  though  for  my  part,"  concluded 
the  little  maid,  when  between  herself  and 
brother  she  had  told  me  all  this,  "  /  think 
that  poor  papa  never  will  come  back,  but  he 
has  gone  away  among  those  Bedouin  Turks, 
who  are  so  m6chants,  and  that  they  have 
eaten  him  up." 


The  little  blind  fairy  made  this  statement 
with  an  air  of  such  positive  yet  mild  oonvic- 
tion,  crossing  her  mites  of  hands  in  her  lap 
as  she  did  so,  that  for  the  moment  I  would 
have  no  more  attempted  to  question  the 
prevalence  of  cannibalism  in  Constantinople 
than  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  setting 
sun. 

While  these  odd  little  people  were  thus  enter- 
taining me,  Heaven  knows  where  my  thoughts 
were  wandering.  This  strange  life  they  led. 
The  mother  away  at  work  ;  the  drunken 
wheelwright  father  a  fugitive  (he  must  have 
been  an  awful  ruffian)  ;  and,  strangest  of  all 
strange  phases,  that  these  two  little  ones 
should  be  left  to  keep  a  public-house  !  I 
thought  of  all  these  things,  and  then  my 
thoughts  came  back  to,  and  centred  them- 
selves in  the  weird  little  figure  of  the  blind 
^'irl  beside  me.  It  was  but  a  poor  little 
blind  girl  in  a  blue  petticoat  and  sabots ; 
yet  80  exquisitely  regular  were  the  features. 
BO  golden  the  hair,  so  firm  and  smooth,  ana 
white — ^not  marble,  not  wax,  not  ivory,  yet 
partaking  of  all  three  the  complexion,  so 
symmetrical  every  line,  and  so  gloriously 
harmonious  the  whole  combination  of  lines, 
that  the  little  maid  might  have  been  taken 
then  and  there  as  she  sat,  popped  in  a  frame, 
with  "Raifaelle  pinxit,"  in  tne  comer,  and 
purchased  on  the  nail  for  five  thousand 
guineas. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  from  time  to  time, 
during  our  conversation,  that  the  little  man  in 
the  pea-coat  turned  aside  to  whisper  somewhat 
mysteriously  to  his  sister,  and  then  looked  at 
me  more  mysteriously  still.  He  appeared 
to  have  something  on  his  mind,  and  after  a 
nod  of  apparent  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
the  little  blind  girl,  it  soon  came  out  what  the 
something  was. 

"  My  sister  and  T,"  said  this  small  person, 
"  hope  that  you  will  not  be  offended  with  us, 
but  would  you  have  any  objection  to  show 
us  your  tongue  ? " 

This  was,  emphatically,  a  startler.  OouW 
the  little  man  be  a  physician  as  well  as  a 
publican  ?  I  did  as  he  asked  me ;  though  I  am 
afraid  I  looked  very  foolish,  and  shut  my 
eyes  as  I  thrust  forth  the  member  he 
desired  to  inspect.  He  appeared  highly 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  my  tongue,  commn- 
nicating  the  results  of  his  observation  thereof 
to  his  sister,  who  clapped  her  hands,  and 
seemed  much  pleased.  Then  he  condescended 
to  explain. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  '*  that  you  told  us  you 
came  from  a  distant  country ;  that  is  well 
seen,  for  though  you  speak  French  like 
a  little  sheep,  you  do  not  speak  it  with  the 
same  tongue  that  we  do." 

My  experience  of  the  court-martial  scene 
in  Black-eyed  Susan,  had  taught  me  that  it 
was  possible  to  play  the  fiddle  like  an 
angel,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  of  a  grown  man  talking  like  a 
little    sheep.     I   took  it  as  a  compliment, 
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however  (whether  T  was  right  or  wrong  in 
doing  so  is  questionable),  aiid  waited  to  near 
more. 

"  And  my  sister  says  that  the  reason  why 
all  strangers  from  far  countries  cannot  speak 
as  we  do,  is,  because  tliey  have  a  dark  line 
right  down  their  tongues.  Now  you  must 
have  a  line  down  your  tongue,  though  I  am 
not  tall  enough  to  see  it !  " 

The  creed  of  this  valiant  little  fellow  in 
respect  to  lines  and  tongues  had  evidently 
been  built,  long  since,  upon  a  rock  of  ages  of 
loving  faith  in  what  his  sister  had  told  him. 
Besides,  how  do  /  know  ?  /  never  saw  my 
tongue  except  iu  a  looking-glass,  and  that  may 
have  been  false.  My  tongue  may  have  five 
hundred  lines  crossing  it  at  every  imagina- 
ble angle,  for  aught  I  know. 

So,  we  three,  oddly  assorted  trio  went 
chattering  on,  till  the  shadows  warned  me 
that  twilight  was  fast  approaching,  and  that 
I  had  two  miles  to  walk  to  the  town  where 
I  had  appointed  to  sleep.  Bemembering 
then,  that  the  little  man  had  ''  done  my 
affair  for  me,"  in  an  early  stage  of  our 
interview  in  the  way  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  wine,  and  not  choosing  to  be  really  the 
poor  traveller  I  seemed,  I  drew  out  a  five- 
franc  piece,  and  protFered  payment. 

Both  the  children  refused  the  coin  ;  and 
the  little  maid  said  gravely,  "Mamma  said 
that  we  were  always  to  take  care  of  poor 
travellers.  What  we  have  given  you  is 
pour  Taraour  de  Dieu, — for  God's  sake." 

I  tried  to  force  some  trifle  on  them  as  a 
gift,  but  they  would  have  none  of  my  coin. 
Seeing  then  that  I  looked  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, the  little  man,  like  a  profound  di- 
plomatist as  he  was,  smoothed  away  the  difi&- 
culty  in  a  moment. 

"  If  you  like  to  go  as  far  as  you  can 
see  to  the  right,  towards  the  town,"  he 
said,  "you  will  find  a  blind  old  woman, 
playing  upon  a  flageolet,  and  sitting  at  a 
cakestall  by  the  way  side.  And  if  you  like 
to  buy  us  some  gingerbread : — for  three  sous 
she  will  give  you — oh  !  like  that !  "  For  the 
last  time  in  this  history  he  extended  his 
arms  in  sign  of  measurement. 

I  went  as  far  as  I  could  see,  which  was  not 
far,  and  found  the  blind  old  woman  playing 
on  a  flageolet,  and  not  seeing  at  all. 
Of  her,  Old  I  purchase  gingerbread,  with 
brave  white  almonds  in  it :  following  my 
own  notions  of  measurement,  I  may  hint,  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  sous-worth. 

Bringing  it  back  to  the  children,  I  took 
them  up,  and  kissed  them  and  bade 
them  good-bye.  Then  I  left  them  to 
the  gingerbread  and  the  desolate  cabaret, 
until  mamma  should  return  from  the  fields, 
and  that  famous  domestic  institution,  the 
"soupe,"  of  which  frequent  mention  had 
already  been  made  during  our  intercourse, 
should  be  reatly. 

I  have  never  seen  them  since  ;  I  shall  never 
see  them  again  ;  but,  if  it  ever  be  my  lot  to 


be  no  longer  solitary,  I  pray  that  I  may 
have  a  boy  and  girl,  as  wise,  and  good,  and 
innocent  as  I  am  sure  those  little  children 
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Was  the  little  widow.  She  had  been  sitting 
by  herself  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room 
all  this  time  ;  her  pale  face  often  turned  anx- 
iously toward  the  door,  and  her  hollow  eyes 
watching  restlessly,  as  if  she  expected  some 
one  to  appear.  She  was  very  quiet,  very ' 
grateful  for  any  little  kindness,  very  meek 
in  the  midst  of  her  wildness.  There  was  a 
strained  expression  in  her  eyes,  and  <i 
certain  excited  air  about  her  altogether, 
that  was  very  near  insanity ;  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  once  been  terrified  by  some 
sudden  shock,  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

When  her  turn  came  to  speak,  she  began 
in  a  low  voice — her  eyes  still  glancing  to 
the  door — and  spoke  as  if  to  herself  rather 
than  to  the  rest  of  us  ;  speaking  low  but 
rapidly — somewhat  like  a  somnambule  re- 
peating a  lesson : 

They  advised  me  not  to  marry  him  (she 
be^an).  They  told  me  he  was  wild — unprin- 
cipled— bad :  but  I  did  not  care  for  what 
they  said.  I  loved  him  and  I  disbelieved 
them.  I  never  thought  about  his  good- 
ness— I  only  knew  that  he  was  beautiful 
and  gifted  beyond  all  that  I  had  ever  met 
with  in  our  narrow  society.  I  loved  him, 
with  no  passing  school-girl  fancy,  but  with  my 
whole  heart — my  whole  soul.  I  had  no 
life,  no  joy,  no  hope  without  him,  and  heaven 
would  have  been  no  heaven  to  me  if  he 
had  not  been  there.  I  say  all  this,  simply 
to  show  what  a  madness  of  devotion  mine 
was. 

My  dear  mother  was  very  kind  to  me 
throughout.  She  had  loved  my  father, 
I  believe,  almost  to  the  same  extent;  so  that 
she  could  sympathise  with  me  even  while 
discouraging.  She  told  me  that  I  was  wrong 
and  foolish,  and  that  I  should  repent :  but  I 
kissed  away  the  painful  lines  between  her 
eyes,  and  made  her  smile  when  I  tried  to 
prove  to  her  that  love  was  better  than 
prudence.  So  we  married :  not  so  much 
without  the  consent  as  against  the  wish  of  my 
family ;  and  even  that  wish  withlield  iu  sor- 
row and  in  love.  I  remember  all  this  now, 
and  see  the  true  proportions  of  everything  ; 
then,  I  was  blinded  by  my  passions,  and 
understood  nothing. 

We  went  away  to  our  pretty,  bright  home 
in  one  of  the  neighbourhooas  of  London, 
near  a  park.  We  lived  there  for  many  months 
— I  in  a  state  of  intoxication  rather  than  of 
earthly  happiness,  and  he  was  happy,^  too, 
then,  for  I  am  sure  he  was  innocent,  and  I 
know  he  loved  me.     Oh,  dreams — dreams  ! 

I  did  not  know  my  husband's  profession. 
He  was  always  busy  and  often  absent ;  but  he 
never  told  me  what  he  did.    There  had  been 
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no  settlements  either,  when  I  married. 
He  said  he  had  a  conscientious  scruple 
against  them  ;  that  they  were  iusultiug  to  a 
man^s  honour  and  degi'ading  to  any  husband. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  at  home, 
they  did  not  wish  me  to  marry  him.  But  I 
was  only  glad  to  be  able  to  show  him 
how  I  trusted  him,  by  meeting  his  wishes 
and  refusing,  on  my  own  account,  to 
accept  the  legal  protection  of  settlements.  It 
was  such  a  pride  to  me  to  sacrifice  all  to  him. 
Thus  I  knew  nothing  of  his  real  life — his 
pursuits  or  his  fortunes.  I  never  asked  him 
any  questions,  as  much  from  indiffei*ence  to 
everything  but  his  love  as  from  a  wifely 
llindness  of  trust.  When  he  came  home  at 
night,  sometimes  very  gay,  singing  opera 
songs,  and  calling  me  his  little  Meciora, 
as  he  used  when  in  a  good  humour,  I 
was  gay  too,  and  grateful.  And  when  he 
came  home  moody  and  irritable — which  he 
used  to  do,  often,  after  we  had  been  married 
about  three  mouths,  once  even  threatening  to 
strike  me,  with  that  fearful  glare  in  his  eyes  I 
remember  so  well,  and  used  to  see  so  often 
afterwards — ^then  I  was  patient  and  silent, 
and  never  attempted  even  to  take  his  hand 
or  kiss  his  forehead  when  he  bade  me  be  still 
and  not  inteiTupt  him.  He  was  my  law,  and 
his  approbation  the  sunshine  of  my  life  ;  so 
that  my  very  obedience  was  selfishness  ;  for 
my  only  joy  was  to  see  him  happy,  and  my 
only  duty  to  obey  him. 

My  sister  came  to  visit  us.  My  husband 
had  seen  very  little  of  her  before  our  mar- 
riage ;  for  she  had  often  been  from  home 
when  he  was  with  us,  down  at  Hurst  Farm 
— that  was  the  name  of  my  dear  mother's 
place — ^and  I  had  always  fancied  they  had 
not  liked  even  the  little  they  had  seen  of 
each  other.  Ellen  was  never  loud  or  impor- 
tunate in  her  opposition.  I  knew  that  she 
did  not  like  the  marriage,  but  she  did  not  in- 
tei-fere,  I  remember  quite  well  the  only 
time  she  spoke  openly  to  me  on  the  subject 
how  she  flung  herself  at  my  knees,  with  a 
passion  very  rare  in  her,  beseeching  me  to 
•  pause  and  reflect,  as  if  I  had  sold  myself  to 
my  ruin  when  I  promised  to  be  Harry's  wife. 
How  she  prayed  !  Poor  Ellen  !  I  can 
see  her  now,  with  her  heAvy,  uncurled  hair 
falling  on  her  neck  as  she  knelt  half  un- 
divssed,  her  large  eyes  full  of  agony  and 
supplication,  like  a  martyred  saint  praying. 
Poor  Ellen  !  I  thought  her  prejudiced  then  ; 
and  this  imspoken  mjustice  has  lain  like  a 
heavy  crime  on  my  heart  ever  since :  for  I 
know  that  I  judged  her  wrongfully,  and  that 
I  was  ungrateful  for  her  love. 

Siie  came  to  see  us.  This  was  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  I  married.  She  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  somewhat 
sterner,  as  well  as  sadder.  She  was  tall, 
strong  in  person,  and  dignified  in  man- 
ner. There  was  a  certain  manly  cha- 
racter in  her  beauty,  as  well  as  in  her 
mind,  that  made  one    respect  and  fear  her 


too  a  little.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  was 
masculine,  or  hard,  or  coarse :  she  was 
a  true  woman  in  grace  and  gentleness ; 
but  she  was  braver  than  women  in  general 
She  had  more  self-reliance,  was  more  resolute 
and  steadfast,  and  infinitely  less  impulsive, 
and  was  more  active  and  powerful  in  body. 
My  husband  was  very  kind  to  her.     He 

Eaid  her  great  attention  ;  and  sometimes  I 
alf  perceived  that  he  liked  her  almost 
better  than  he  liked  me — he  used  to  look  at 
her  so  often  :  but  with  such  a  sti-ange  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  !  I  never  could  quite 
make  it  out,  whether  it  was  love  or  hate. 
Certainly,  after  she  came  his  manner  changed 
towards  me.  I  was  not  jealous.  I  did  not 
suspect  this  change  from  any  small  feeling  of 
wounded  self-love,  or  from  any  envy  of  my 
sister  ;  but  I  saw  it — I  felt  it  in  my  heart — 
yet  without  connecting  it  with  Ellen  in  any 
way.  I  knew  that  he  no  longer  loved  me  as 
he  used  to  do,  but  I  did  not  think  he  loved 
her  ;  at  least,  not  with  the  same  kind  of  love. 
I  used  to  be  surprised  at  Ellen's  conduct  to 
him.  She  was  more  than  cold  ;  she  was 
passionately  rude  and  unkind  ;  not  so  much 
when  I  was  there  as  when  I  was  away.  For 
I  used  to  heal*  her  voice  speaking  in  those  deep 
indignant  tones  that  are  worse  to  bear  than 
the  harshest  scream  of  passion ;  and  sometimes 
I  used  to  hear  hard  words  —  he  speaking 
at  the  first  soft  and  pleadingly,  often  to 
end  in  a  terrible  burst  of  anger  and 
imprecation.  I  could  not  understand  why 
they  quarrelled.  There  was  a  mystery 
between  them  that  I  did  not  know  of ;  and  I  did 
not  like  to  ask  them,  for  I  was  afraid  of  them 
both — as  much  afraid  of  Ellen  as  of  my  hus- 
band—  and  I  felt  like  a  reed  between 
them — ^as  if  I  should  have  been  crushed 
beneath  any  storm  I  might  chance  to  wake 
up.  So,  I  was  silent — suffering  alone,  and 
bearing  a  cheerful  face  so  far  as  I  could. 

Ellen  wanted  me  to  return  home  with  her. 
Soon  after  she  came,  and  soon  after  I  henrd 
the  first  dispute  between  them,  she  urged  me 
to  go  back  to  Hurst  Farm ;  at  once,  and  for 
a  long  time.  Weak  as  I  am  by  nature,  it  has 
always  been  a  marvel  to  me  since,  how  strong 
I  was  where  my  love  for  my  husband  waa 
concerned.  It  seemed  impossible  for  me  to 
yield  to  any  pressure  against  him.  I  believe 
now  that  a  very  angel  could  not  have  turned 
me  from  him ! 

At  last  she  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice: 
"  Mary,  this  is  madness  ! — it  is  almost  sinful ! 
Can  you  not  see — can  you  not  hear  I  **  And 
then  she  stopped  and  would  say  no  more, 
though  I  urged  her  to  tell  me  what  she 
meant.  For  this  terrible  mystery  began  to 
weigh  on  me  painfully,  and,  for  all  that  I 
trembled  so  much  to  fathom  it,  I  had  began 
to  feel  that  any  truth  would  be  better  tniui 
such  a  life  of  dread.  I  seemed  to  be  living 
among  shadows ;  my  very  husband  and  sister 
not  real,  for  their  real  lives  were  hidden 
from  me.    But  I  was  too  timid  to  insist  on 
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an  explanatioD,  add  so  thiugs  went  on  in 
their  old  way. 

In  one  respect  only,  changing  still  more 
painfully,  still  more  markedly;  in  my  hus- 
c>and*s  conduct  to  me.  He  was  like  another 
creature  altogether  to  me  now,  he  was  so 
altered.  He  seldom  spoke  to  me  at  all,  and 
he  never  spoke  kindly.  All  that  I  did  annoyed 
him,  all  that  I  said  irritated  him  ;  and  once 
(the  little  widow  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  shuddered)  he  spumed  me  with 
his  foot  and  cursed  me,  one  night  in  our  own 
room,  when  I  knelt  weeping  before  him,  sup- 
plicating him  for  pity's  sake  to  tell  me  how  I 
had  offended  him.  But  I  said  to  myself  that 
he  was  tired,  annoyed,  and  that  it  was  irri- 
tating to  see  a  loving  woman's  tears ;  and  so 
I  excused  him,  as  oftentimes  before,  and  went 
on  loving  him  all  the  same — God  forgive  me 
for  my  idolatry  ! 

Things  had  been  verv  bad  of  late  between 
Ellen  and  my  husband.  But  the  character 
of  their  discord  was  changed.  Instead  of 
reproaching,  they  watched  each  other  inces- 
santly. They  put  me  in  mind  of  fencers — my 
husband  on  the  defensive. 

"Mary,"  said  my  sister  to  me  suddenly, 
coming  to  the  sofa  where  I  was  sitting 
embroidering  my  poor  baby's  cap.  "  What 
does  your  Harry  do  in  lifa  1  What  is  his 
profession  1  ** 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  earnestly, 

"I  do  not  know,  darling,'*  I  answered^ 
vaguely.  "He  has  no  profession  that  I 
know  of." 

"  But  what  fortune  has  he,  then  ?  Did  he 
not  tell  you  what  his  income  was,  and  how 
obtained,  when  he  married  1  To  us,  he 
said  only  that  he  had  so  much  a  year — a 
thousand  a  year ;  and  he  would  say  no 
more.  But.  hixa  he  not  been  more  explicit 
with  you  ? ' 

"  No,"  I  answered,  considering  ;  for,  indeed, 
I  had  never  thought  of  this.  I  had  trusted 
so  blindly  to  him  in  everything  that  it  would 
have  seemed  to  me,  a  profound  insult  to  have 
even  asked  of  his  affiurs.  "  No,  he  nevertold  me 
anything  about  his  fortune,  Ellen.  He  gives 
me  money  when  I  want  it,  and  is  always 
generous.  He  seems  to  have  plenty ;  when- 
ever it  is  asked  for,  he  has  it  by  him,  and-gives 
me  even  more  than  I  require." 

Still  her  eyes  kept  looking  at  me  in  that 
strange  manner.  "And  this  is  all  you 
know  ] "  m 

"  Yes — all.  What  more  should  I  wish  to 
know  ?  Is  he  not  the  husband,  and  has  he 
not  absolute  right  over  everything  !  I  have 
no  business  to  interfere."  The  words  sound 
harsher  now  than  they  did  then,  for  I  spoke 
lovingly. 

Ellen  touched  the  little  cap  I  held.  "Does 
not  this  make  you  anxious  ? "  she  said. 
"  Can  you  not  fear  as  a  mother,  even  while 
you  love  as  a  wife  ?  " 

"Fear,  darling!  Whyl  What  should  I 
fear,  or  whom  ?  What  is  there,  Ellen,  on  your 


heart?"  I  then  added  passionately.  "Tell 
me  at  once;  for  I  know  that  you  have 
some  terrible  secret  concealed  from  me ;  and 
I  would  rather  know  anything — whatever  it 
may  be — ^than  live  on,  longer,  in  this  kind  of 
suspense  and  anguish !  it  is  too  much  for 
me  to  bear,  Ellen." 

She  took  my  hands.  "  Have  you  strength  ? " 
she  said,  earnestly.  *  *  Could  you  really  bear  the 
truth  I "  Then  seeine  my  distress,  for  I  had 
fallen  into  a  kind  of  hysterical  tit — I  waa 
very  delicate  then — she  shook  her  head  in 
despair,  and,  letting  my  hands  fall  heavily 
on  my  lap,  said  in  an  under  tone,  "  No,  no  ! 
she  is  too  weak  —  too  childish  !  "  Then 
she  went  upstairs  abruptly  ;  and  I  hetu'd 
her  walking  about  her  own  room  for  nearly 
an  hour  atter,  in  long  steady  steps. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  had  she  told 
me  then,  and  taken  me  to  her  heart 
— her  strong,  brave,  noble  heart — ^I  oould  have 
d^ved  courage  from  it,  and  could  have 
borne  the  dreadful  truth  I  was  forced  to 
know  afterwards.  But  the  strong  are  so 
impatient  with  us !  They  leave  us  too  soon 
— their  own  strength  revolts  at  our  weak- 
ness ;  so  we  are  often  left,  broken  in  this 
weakness,  for  want  of  a  little  patience  and 
sympathy. 

Harry  came  in,  a  short  time  after  Ellen 
had  left  me.  "  What  has  she  been  saying  ? " 
he  cried,  passionately.  His  eyes  were  wild 
and  bloodshot ;  his  beautiful  black  hair 
flung  all  in   disorder  about  his  face. 

"  Dear  Harry,  she  has  said  nothing  about 
you,"  I  answered,  trembling.  "She  only 
asked  what  was  your  profession,  and  how 
much  we  had  a  year.    That  was  all." 

"Why  did  she  ask  this?  What  business 
was  it  of  hers  1 "  ci-ied  Harry,  fiercely, 
"  Tell  me ; "  and  he  shook  me  roughly  ; 
"  what  did  you  answer  her,  little  fool  1 " 

"  Oh,  nothing  ; "  and  I  began  to  cry  :  it  was 
because  he  frightened  me.  "  I  said,  what  is 
true,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  your  affairtt,  as 
indeed  what  conceiii  is  it  of  mine  1  I  could 
say  nothing  more,  Harry." 

"Better  that  than  too  much," he  muttered  ; 
andthenheflungme  harshly  back  on  the  sofa, 
saying,  "Tears  and  folly  and  weakness! 
The  same  round — ^always  the  same  !  Why 
did  I  marry  a  mere  pretty  doll— ^  plaything 
— ^no  wife  ! " 

And  then  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  said 
too  much  :  for  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me, 
and  said  that  he  loved  me.  But,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  married  life  his  kisses 
did  not  soothe  me,  nor  did  I  believe  his 
a88Ui*ances. 

All  that  night  I  heard  Ellen  walk  steadily 
and  unresting  through  her  room.  She  never 
slackened  her  pace,  she  never  stopped,  she 
never  hurried  ;  but,  the  same  slow  measured 
tread  went  on  ;  the  firm  foot,  yet  light,  falling 
as  if  to  music,  her  very  step  the  same  mixture 
of  manliness  and  womanhood  as  her  character. 

After  this  burst  of  passion  Harry's  tender- 
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ness  to  me  became  unbounded  ;  a?  if  he 
wished  to  make  up  to  me  for  some  wrong. 
I  need  not  say  how  soon  I  forgave  him,  nor 
how  much  I  loved  him  again.  All  my  love 
came  back  in  one  full  boundless  tide ;  and 
the  current  of  my  being  set  towards  him 
again  as  before.  If  he  had  asked  me  for 
my  life  then,  as  his  mere  fancy,  to  destroy,  I 
would  have  given  it  him.  I  would  have  lain 
down  and  died,  if  he  had  wished  to  see 
the  flowers  grow  over  my  grave. 

My  huaband  and  Ellen  grew  more  estranged 
as  his  affection  seemed  to  return  to  me.  His 
manner  to  her  was  defying;  hers  to  him 
contemptuous.  I  heard  her  call  him  villain 
once,  iu  the  garden  below  the  windows ;  at 
which  he  laughed — his  wicked  laugh,  and 
said  "  tell  her,  and  see  if  she  will  believe 
you ! " 

I  was  sitting  in  the  window,  working.  It 
was  a  cold  damp  day  in  the  late  autumn, 
when  those  chill  fogs  of  November  are  jj^t 
beginning ;  those  fogs  with  the  frost  in  them, 
that  steal  into  one's  very  heart  It  was  a  day 
when  a  visible  blight  is  in  the  air,  when 
death  is  abroad  everywhere,  and  suffering  and 
crime.  I  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
Ellen  was  upstairs,  and  my  husband,  as 
"I  believed,  in  the  City.  But  1  have  re- 
membered since,  that  I  heard  the  hall-door 
softly  opened,  !ind  a  footstep  steal  quietly  by 
the  drawing  room  up  the  stairs.  The  evening 
was  just  beginning  to  close  in — dull,  gray, 
and  ghostlike  ;  the  dying  daylight  melting 
into  the  long  shadows  that  stalked  like 
wandering  ghosts  about  the  fresh-made  grave 
of  nature.  I  sat  working  still,  at  some  of 
those  small  garments  about  which  I  dreamed 
such  fond  dreams,  and  wove  such  lai-ge 
hopes  of  happiness ;  and  as  I  sat,  while 
the  evening  fell  heavy  about  me,  a  mysterious 
shadow  of  evil  passed  over  me,  a  dread  presen- 
timent, a  consciousness  of  ill,  that  made  me 
tremble,  as  if  in  ague — ^angry  at  myself  though 
for  my  folly.  But,  it  was  reality.  It  was  no 
hysterical  sinking  of  the  spirits  that  I  felt ; 
no  mere  nervousness  or  cowardice  ;  it  was 
something  I  had  never  known  before ;  a 
knowledge,  a  presence,  a  power,  a  warning 
word,  a  spirit's  cry,  that  had  swept  by  m^e  as 
the  fearful  evil  marched  on  to  its  conclusion. 

I  heard  a  faint  scream  up  stairs.  It 
was  so  faint  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  it 
from  a  sudden  rush  of  wind  through  an 
opening  door,  or  the  chirp  of  a  mouse  behind 
the  wainscot.  Presently,  I  heard  the  same 
sound  again ;  and  then  a  dull  muffled  noise 
overhead,  as  of  some  one  walking  heavily,  or 
dragging  a  heavy  weight  across  the  floor.  I 
sat  petrified  by  fear.  A  nameless  agony 
was  upon  me  that  deprived  me  of  all  power 
of  action.  I  thought  of  Harry  and  I 
thought  of  Ellen,  in  an  inextricable  cypher 
of  misery  and  agony  ;  but  I  could  not  have 
defined  a  line  in  my  own  mind ;  I  could 
not  have  explained  what  it  was  I  feared. 
I  only  knew  that  it  was  sorrow  that  was  to 


come,  and  sin.  I  listened,  but  all  was  still 
again ;  once  only,  I  thought  I  heard  a  low 
moan,  and  once  a  muttering  voice — which  I 
know  now  to  have  been  my  husband's,  speak- 
ing passionately  to  himself. 

And  then  his  voice  swept  stormfully 
through  the  house,  crying  wildly,  "Mary, 
Mary  1  Quick  here  !    Your  sister  !  Ellen  !  " 

I  ran  up-stairs.  It  seems  to  me  now,  that 
I  almost  flew.  I  found  Ellen  lying  on  the 
floor  of  her  own  room,  just  inside  the  door ; 
her  feet  towards  the  door  of  my  husband's 
study,  which  was  immediately  opposite  her 
room.  She  was  fainting  ;  at  least  I  thought 
so  then.  We  raised  her  up  between  us  ;  my 
husband  trembling  more  than  I ;  and  I  un- 
fastened her  gown,  and  threw  water  on  her 
face,  and  pushed  back  her  hair  ;  but  she  did 
not  revive.  1  told  Harry  to  go  for  a  doctor. 
A  horrid  thought  was  stealmg  over  me ; 
but  he  lingered,  as  I  fancied,  unaccountably 
and  cruelly,  though  I  twice  asked  him  to  go. 
Then,  I  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  too 
much  overcome  ;  so  I  went  to  him,  and 
kissed  him,  and  said,  '^  She  will  soon  be  better, 
Harry,"  cheerfully,  to  cheer  him.  But  I  felt 
in  my  heart  that  she  was  no  more. 

At  last,  after  many  urgent  entreaties,  and 
after  the  servants  had  come  up,  clustering  in 
a  fiightened  way  round  the  bed — but  he  sent 
them  away  again  immediately — he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  went  out,  soon  returning  with  a 
strange  mai; ;  not  our  own  doctor.  This  man 
was  rude  and  coarse,  and  ordered  me  aside, 
as    I   stood   bathing  my  sister's    face,   and 

Eulled  her  arm  and  hand  roughly,  to  see 
ow  dead  they  fell,  and  stooped  down  close 
to  her  lips — I  thought  he  touched  them  even 
— all  in  a  violent  and  insolent  way,  that 
shocked  me  and  bewildered  me.  My  husband 
stood  in  the  shadow,  ghastly  pale,  but  not 
interfering. 

It  was  too  true,  what  the  strange  man 
had  said  so  coarsely.  She  was  dead.  Yes; 
the  creature  that  an  hour  ago  had  been  so 
full  of  life,  so  beautiful,  so  resolute,  and 
^oung,  was  now  a  stiffening  corpse,  inan- 
imate and  dead,  without  lite  and  without 
hope.  Oh  !  that  word  had  set  my  brain 
on  fire  !  Dead  !  here,  in  my  house,  under 
my  roof— dead  so  naysteriously,  so  strangely 
—  why  1  How  ?  It  was  a  fearful  dream, 
it  was  no  truth  that  lay  there.  I  was  in 
a  nightmare  ;  I  was  not  sane  ;  and  thinking 
how  ghastly  it  all  was,  I  fainted  softly 
on  the  bed,  no  one  knowing,  till  some 
time  after,  that  I  had  fallen,  and  waa  not 
praying.  When  I  recovered  I  was  in  my 
own  room,  alone.  Crawling  feebly  to  my 
sister's  door,  I  found  that  she  had  been 
washed  and  dressed,  and  was  now  laid  out 
on  her  bed.  It  struck  me  that  all  had  been 
done  in  strange  haste  ;  Harry  teUiug  me  the 
servants  had  done  it  while  I  ^^nted.  I  knew 
afterwards  that  he  had  told  them  it  waa  I, 
and  that  I  would  have  no  help.  The  mystery 
of  it  all  was  soon  to  be  unravelled. 


One  thing  I  was  decided  on — ^to  watch  by 
my  sister  this  night.  It  was  in  vain  that  my 
husband  opposed  me  ;  in  vain  that  he  coaxed 
me  by  his  caresses,  or  ti-ied  to  terrify  me  with 
angry  threats.  Something  of  my  sister's 
nature  seemed  to  have  passed  into  me  ;  and 
unless  he  had  positively  prevented  me  by 
force,  no  other  means  would  have  had  any 
eflfect.  He  gave  way  to  me  at  last — angrily 
— and  the  ni^ht  came  on  and  found  me  sitting 
by  the  bedside  watching  my  dear  sister. 

How  beautiful  she  looked !  Her  face, 
still  with  the  gentle  mark  of  sorrow  on 
it  that  it  had  in  life,  looked  so  grand  !  She 
was  so  great,  so  pure  ;  she  was  like  a  god- 
dess sleeping ;  she  was  not  like  a  mere  woman 
of  this  earth.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  dead  ; 
there  was  life  about  her  yet,  for  there  was 
still  the  look  of  power  and  of  human  sympa- 
thy that  she  used  to  have  when  alive.  The 
soul  was  there  still,  and  love,  and  knowledge. 
By  degrees  a  strange  feeling  of  her 
living  presence  in  the  room  came  over 
me.  Alone  in  the  still  midnight,  with  no 
sound,  no  person  near  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  leisure  and  power  to  pass  into  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  I  felt  my  sister  near  me ; 
I  felt  the  passing  of  her  life  about  me,  as 
when  one  sleeps,  but  still  is  conscious  that 
another  life  is  weaving  in  with  ours.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  breath  fell  warm  on  my 
face ;  as  if  her  shadowy  arms  held  me  in 
their  clasp ;  as  if  her  eyes  were  looking 
through  the  darkness  at  me ;  as  if  I  held 
her  hands  in  mine,  and  her  long  hair  floated 
round  my  forehead.  And  then,  to  shake  off 
these  fancies,  and  convince  myself  that  she 
was  really  dead,  I  looked  again  and  again  at 
her  lying  there :  a  marble  corpse,  ice-cold 
with  the  lips  set  and  rigid,  and  the  death 
band  beneath  her  chin,  lliere  she  was, 
stiff  in  her  white  shroud,  the  snowy  linen 
pressing  so  lightly  on  her ;  no  life  within,  no 
warmth  about  her,  and  all  my  fancies 
were  vain  dreams.  Then  I  buried  my  face 
in  my  hands,  and  wept  as  if  my  heart  was 
breaking.  And  when  I  turned  away  my 
eyes  from  her,  the  presence  came  around  me 
again.  So  long  as  I  watched  her,  it  was  not 
there ;  I  saw  the  corpse  only ;  but  when  I 
shut  this  out  from  me,  then  it  seemed  as  if  a 
barrier  had  been  removed,  and  that  my  sister 
floated  near  me  again. 

I  had  been  prayinff,  sitting  thus  in  these 
alternate  feelings  of  hei^  spiritual  presence 
and  her  bodily  death,  when,  raising  my  head 
and  looking  towards  the  farther  corner  of  the 
room,  I  saw,  standing  at  some  little  distance, 
my  sister  EUen.  I  saw  her  distinctly,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  you  may  see  that  red  fire  blaze. 
Sadly  and  lovingly  her  dark  eyes  looked  at 
me,  sadly  her  gentle  lips  smiled,  and  by  look 
and  gesture  too  she  showed  me  that  she 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  Strange,  I  was  not 
frightened.  It  was  so  natural  to  see  her 
there,  that  for  the  moment  I  forgot  that  she 
was  dead. 


«  Ellen ! "  I  said,  «  what  is  it  1 " 

The  figure  smiled.  It  came  nearer.  Oh  I 
do  not  say  it  was  fancy  !  I  saw  it  advance  ; 
it  came  glidingly  ;  I  remembered  afterwards 
that  it  did  not  walk — but  it  came  forward — 
to  the  light,  and  stood  not  ten  paces  from 
me.  It  looked  at  me  still,  in  the  same  sad 
gentle  way,  and  somehow — I  do  not  know 
whether  with  the  hand  or  by  the  turning  of 
the  head — it  showed  me  the  throat,  where 
were  the  distinct  marks  of  two  powerful 
hands.  And  then  it  pointed  to  its  heart ; 
and  looking,  I  saw  the  broad  stain  of  blood 
above  it.  And  then  I  hejird  her  voice  —  I 
swear  I  was  not  mad — 1  heard  it,  I  say  to  you 
distinctly — whisper  softly,  "Mary  ! "and then 
it  said,  still  more  audibly,  "  Murdered  ! " 

And  then  the  figure  vanished,  and  sud- 
denly the  whole  room  was  vacant.  That  one 
dread  word  had  sounded  as  if  forced  out  by 
the  pressure  of  some  strong  agony, — likeaman 
revealing  his  life's  secret  when  dying.  And 
when  it  had  been  spoken,  or  rather  wailed 
forth,  there  was  a  sudden  sweep  and  chilly 
rush  through  the  air ;  and  the  life,  the  soul,  the 
presence,  fled.  I  was  alone  affain  with  Death. 
The  mission  had  been  fulfilled  ;  the  warning 
had  been  given ;  and  then  my  sister  passed 
away, — for  her  work  with  earth  was  done. 

Brave  and  calm  as  the  strongest  man  that 
ever  fought  on  a  battle-field,  I  stood  up  beside 
my  sister's  body.  I  unfastened  her  last  dress, 
and  threw  it  back  from  her  cheat  and  shoul- 
ders ;  I  raised  her  head  and  took  off  the 
bandage  from  round  her  face  ;  and  then  I 
saw  deep  black  bruises  on  her  throat,  the 
mai'ks  of  hands  that  had  grappled  her  from 
behind,  and  that  had  strangled  her.  And 
then  I  looked  further,  and  I  saw  a  small 
wound  below  the  left  breast, about  which  hung 
two  or  three  clots  of  blood,  that  had  oozed  up, 
despite  all  care  and  knowledge  in  her  manner 
of  murder.  I  knew  then  she  had  first  been  suf- 
focated, to  prevent  her  screams,  and  then  stab- 
bed where  the  wound  would  bleed  inwardly, 
and  show  no  sign  to  the  mere  bystanler. 

I  covered  her  up  carefully  again.  I  laid 
the  pillow  smooth  and  straight,  and  laid  the 
heavy  head  gently  down.  I  drew  the  shroud 
close  above  the  dreadful  mark  of  murder. 
And  then — still  as  calm  and  resolute  as  I 
had  been  ever  since  the  revelation  had  como 
to  me — I  left  the  room,  and  passed  into  ray 
husband's  study.  It  was  on  me  to  discover  all 
the  truth. 

His  writing-table  was  locked.  Where  my 
strength  came  from,  I  know  not ;  but,  with  a 
chisel  that  was  lying  on  the  table,  I  prized 
the  drawer  and  broke  the  lock.  I  opened  it. 
There  was  a  long  and  slender  dagger  lying 
there,  red  with  blood  ;  a  handful  of  woman's 
hair  rudely  severed  from  the  head,  lay  near 
it.  It  was  my  sister's  hair!  —  that  wavy 
silken  uncurlcMl  auburn  hair  that  I  had 
always  loved  and  admired  so  much!  And 
near  to  these  again,  were  stamps,  and  dies, 
and  moulds,  and  plates,  and  handwritings 
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with  facsimiles  beneath,  and  bankers*  cheques, 
and  a  heap  of  leaden  coin,  and  piles  of  incom- 
plete bank-notes  ;  and  all  the  evidences  of  a 
coiner's  and  a  forger's  trade, — the  suspicion 
of  which  had  caused  those  bitter  quarrellings 
between  poor  Ellen  and  my  husband — the 
knowledge  of  which  had  caused  her  death. 

With  these  things  I  saw  also  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Ellen  in  my  husband's  handwriting. 
It  was  an  unfinished  letter,  as  if  it  had  dis- 
pleased him,  and  he  had  ma<le  another  copy. 
It  began  with  these  words — no  fear  that  I 
should  forget  them  ;  they  are  burnt  into  my 
brain — "  I  never  really  loved  her,  Ellen  ;  she 
pleased  me,  only  as  a  doll  would  please  a 
child  ;  and  I  married  her  from  pity,  not  from 
love.  You,  Ellen,  you  alone  could  fill  my 
heart ;  you  alone  are  my  fit  helpmate.    Fly 

with  me  Ellen ."      Here,  the  letter  was 

left  unfinished ;  but  it  gave  me  enough  to 
explain  all  the  meaning  of  the  first  weeks  of 
my  sister's  stay  here,  and  why^he  had  called 
him  villain,  and  why  he  had  told  her  that  she 
micht  tell  me,  and  that  I  would  not  believe. 

1  saw  it  all  now.  I  turned  my  head,  to  see 
my  husband  standing  a  few  paces  ^whind  me. 
Good  Heaven  !  I  have  often  thought,  was 
that  man  the  same  man  1  had  loved  so  long 
and  fondly  ? 

The  strength  of 'horror,  not  of  courage, 
upheld  me.  I  knew  he  meant  to  kill  me,  but 
that  did  not  alarm  me ;  I  only  dreaded  lest 
his  hand  should  touch  me.  It  was  not  death, 
it  was  he  I  shrank  from.  I  believe  if  he  had 
touched  me  then,  I  should  have  fallen  dead 
at  his  feet.  I  stretched  out  my  arms  in 
horror,  to  thrust  him  back,  uttering  a 
piercing  shriek  ;  and  while  he  made  an 
effort  to  seize  me,  overreaching  himself  in  the 
madness  of  his  fury,  I  rushed  by  him,  shriek- 
ing still,  and  so  fled  away  into  the  darkness, 
wiiere  I  lived,  oh  !  for  many  many  months ! 

When  I  woke  again,  I  found  that  my  poor 
baby  had  died,  and  that  my  husband  had  gone 
none  knew  where.  But  the  fear  of  his  return 
haunted  me.  I  could  get  no  rest  day  or  night 
for  dread  of  him  ;  and  I  felt  going  mad  with 
the  one  hard    thouglit  for    ever    pitilessly 

Eursuing  me— that  1  should  fall  again  into 
is  hands.  I  put  on  widow's  weeds — for 
indeed  am  I  too  truly  widowed  ! — and  then 
I  began  wandering  about;  wandering  in 
poverty  and  privation,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  meet  him  face  to  face  ;  wandering 
about,  so  that  I  may  escape  the  more  easily 
when  the  moment  does  come. 


THE  SEVENTH  POOR  TRAVELLER. 

Wb  were  all  yet  looking  at  the  Widow, 
after  her  frightened  voice  had  died  away, 
when  the  Book-Pedlar,  apparently  afraid  of 
being  forgotten,  asked  what  did  we  think  of 
his  giving  us  a  Legend  to  wind-up  with  ?  We 
all  said  (except  the  Lawyer,  who  wanted  a 
description  of  the  murderer  to  send  to  the 


Police  Hue  and  Cry,  and  who  was  with  great 
difi&culty  nudged  to  silenoe  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  company)  that  we  thought  we 
should  like  it.  iSo,  the  Book-Pedlar  started 
off  at  score,  thus  : 

Girt  round  with  rugged  mountains 

The  fair  Lake  Constance  lioa ; 
In  her  blue  heart  reflected, 

Shine  back  the  starr}*  skies ; 
And  watching  each  white  cloudlet 

Float  silently  and  slow, 
You  think  a  piece  of  Heaven 

Lies  on  cur  earth  below  ! 

Midnight  is  thrre  :  and  silence 

Enthroned  in  HeaTen,  looks  down 
Upon  her  own  calm  mirror. 

Upon  a  sleeping  town  : 
For  Brcgcnz,  that  quaint  city 

Upon  the  Tyrol  shore. 
Has  stood  above  Luke  Constance, 

A  thousand  yenrs  and  more. 

Her  battlements  and  towers, 

Upon  their  rocky  steep, 
Have  cast  their  trembling  shadow 

For  ages  on  the  deep  : 
Mountain,  and  lakeland  valley, 

A  sacred  legend  know, 
Of  how  the  town  was  saved,  one  night, 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 

Far  from  her  home  and  kindried, 

A  Tyrol  maid  had  fled. 
To  serve  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  ] 

And  toil  for  daiUr  bread  ; 
And  every  year  that  fleeted 

So  silently  and  fiasft, 
Seemed  to  bear  farther  from  her 

The  memory  of  the  Past 

She  served  kind,  gentle  masters. 

Nor  asked  for  rest  or  change; 
Her  friends  seemed  no  more  new  ones, 

Their  speech  seemed  no  more  strange  ; 
And  when  she  led  her  cattle 

To  pasture  every  day, 
She  ceased  to  look  and  wonder 

On  which  side  Bregenz  lay. 

She  spoke  no  more  of  Bregenz, 

With  longing  and  with  tears; 
Her  Tyrol  home  seemed  faded 

In  a  deep  mist  of  years, 
She  heeded  not  the  rumours 

Of  Austrian  war  and  strife ; 
Each  day  she  rose  contented,| 

To  the  calm  toils  of  life. 

Yet,  when  her  master*s  children 

Would  clustering  round  her  stand, 
She  sang  them  the  old  ballads 

Of  her  own  native  land ; 
And  when  at  morn  and  evening 

She  knelt  before  God's  throne. 
The  accents  of  her  childhood 

Rote  to  her  hps  alone. 

And  so  she  dwelt  :  the  valley 

More  peaceful  year  by  year  ; 
Yet  suddenly  strange  portents, 

Of  some  great  deed  seemed  near. 
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The  golden  com  wm  bending 

Upon  its  fragile  stalk, 
While  furiiif  rs,  heedless  of  their  fields, 

Paced  up  and  down  in  talk. 

The  men  seemed  stern  and  altered, 

With  looks  cast  on  the  ground  ; 
With  anxious  faces,  one  by  one^ 

The  women  gathered  round ; 
All  talk  of  flax,  or  spinning, 

Or  work,  was  put  away ; 
Tlie  very  children  seemed  afraid 

To  go  alone  to  play- 
One  day,  out  in  the  meadow 

With  strangers  from  the  town, 
Some  secret  plan  discussing. 

The  men  walked  up  and  down. 
Yet,  now  and  then  seemed  watching, 

A  strange  uncertain  gleam. 
That  looked  like  lances  'mid  the  trees, 

That  stood  below  the  stream. 

At  eve  they  all  assembled, 

All  care  and  doubt  were  fled; 
With  jovial  laugii  they  feasted, 

The  board  was  nobly  spread. 
The  elder  of  the  village 

Rose  up,  his  glass  in  hand, 
And  criecC  "  We  drink  ihe^  downfall 

"  Of  an  accursed  land  ! 

^  The  night  is  growing  darker, 

*•  Ere  one  more  day  is  flown, 
'•  Bregenz,  our  foemen's  stronghold, 

*'  Bregonz  shall  be  our  own  !  ^* 
The  women  shrank  in  terror 

(Yet  Piidc,  too,  had  her  part), 
But  one  poor  Tyrol  maiden 

Felt  death  within  her  heart.  ; 

Before  her,  stood  fair  Bregenx; 

Once  more  be>  towers  arose ; 
What  were  the  friends  beside  her? 

Only  her  country's  foes  ! 
The  faces  of  her  kinsfolk, 

The  days  of  childhood  flown, 
The  echoes  of  her  mountains. 

Reclaimed  her  as  their  own  ! 

Nothing  she  hoard  around  her, 

(Though  sliouts  rang  forth  again,) 
Gone  were  the  green  Swiss  valleys, 

The  pasture,  and  the  plain  ; 
Before  her  eyes  one  vision. 

And  in  her  heart  one  cry. 
That  said, "  Go  forth,  save  Bregenz, 

And  then,  if  need  be,  die !  '* 

With  trembling  haste  and  breathless, 

With  noiseless  step,  she  sped  ; 
Horses  and  weary  cattle 

Were  standing  in  the  shed. 
She  loosed  the  strong  white  charger. 

That  fed  from  out  her  hand ; 
She  mounted,  and  she  turned  his  head 

Towards  her  native  land.  ^ 

Out — out  into  the  darkness — 

Faster,  and  still  more  fast  ; 
The  smooth  grass  flies  behind  her, 

The  chestnut  wood  is  past ; 
She  looks  up  ;  clouds  are  heavy  : 

Why  is  her  steed  so  slow  ? 
Scarcely  the  wind  beside  thero, 

Cai^pass  them  as  they  go. 


«  Faster  !  **  she  cries,  **  0  fester  !  " 

Kleven  the  church-bells  chime  ; 
«  O  God,"  she  cries,  ♦*  help  Bregenz, 

And  bring  me  there  in  time  f  ** 
But  louder  than  bells*  ringing. 

Or  lowing  of  the  kine, 
Grows  nearer  in  the  midnight 

The  rushing  of  the  Rhine. 

She  strives  to  pierce  the  blackness, 

And  looser  throws  the  rein; 
Her  steed  must  breast  the  waters 

That  dash  above  his  mane. 
How  gallantly,  how  nobly. 

He  struggles  through  the  foam. 
And  sec — in  the  far  distance. 

Shine  out  the  lights  of  home  ! 

Shall  not  the  roaring  waters 

Their  headlong  gallop  check  ? 
The  steed  draws  back  in  terror. 

Site  leans  above  his  neck 
To  watch  the  flowing  darkness, 

The  bank  is  high  and  steep. 
One  pause — he  staggers  fonvard, 

And  plunges  in  the  deep. 

Up  tho  steep  bank  he  bears  her. 

And  now,  they  rush  again 
Towards  the  heights  of  Bregenz, 

That  Tower  above  the  plain. 
They  reach  the  gate  of  Bregenz, 

Just  as  the  midnight  rinjts. 
And  out  come  serf  and  soldier 

To  meet  the  news  she  brings. 

Bregenz  is  saved  !     Ere  daylight 

Her  battlements  arc  manned  ; 
Defiance  greets  the  army 

That  marches  on  the  land. 
And  if  to  deeds  heroic 

Should  endless  fame  be  paid, 
Bregenz  does  well  to  honour 

Tho  noble  Tyrol  maid. 

Three  hundred  years  are  vanished. 

And  yet  upon  the  hill 
An  old  stone  gateway  rises. 

To  do  her  honour  still. 
And  thero.  when  Bregenz  women 

Sit  spinning  in  the  shade. 
They  see  in  quaint  old  carving 

The  Charger 'and  tho  Maid. 

And  when,  to  guard  old  Bregenz, 

By  gateway,  street,  and  tower. 
The  warder  paces  all  night  long. 

And  calls  each  passing  hour; 
«  Nine,'*  •*  ten,"  *•  eleven,"  be  criet  aloud. 

And  then  (O  crown  of  Fame  1) 
When  midnight  pauses  in  the  skiei^ 

He  calls  the  maideu*8  name  I 


THE  ROAD. 

Thb  stories  being  all  finished,  and  the  Was- 
sail too,  we  broke  up  as  the  Cathedral-bell 
struck  Twelve.  I  did  not  take  lea^e  of  my 
Travellers  that  night;  for,  it  had  come  into  my 
head  to  reappear  in  conjunction  with  some 
hot  coflfee,  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

As  I  passed  along  the  Hiffh  Street,  I  heard 
the  Waits  at  a  distance,  and  struck  oflf  to  find 
them.  They  were  playing  near  one  of  the  old 
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gates  of  the  City,  at  the  comer  of  a  wonder- 
fully quaint  row  of  red-brick  tenements, 
which  the  clarionet  obligingly  informed  me 
were  inhabited  by  the  Minor^Canons.  They 
had  odd  little  porches  over  the  doors,  like 
sounding-boards  over  old  pulpits ;  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  Minor- 
Canons  come  out  upon  his  top  step,  and  favour 
us  with  a  little  Christmas  discourse  about  the 
poor  scholars  of  Rochester :  taking  for  his 
text  the  words  of  his  Master,  relative  to  the 
devouring  of  Widows'  houses. 

The  clarionet  was  so  communicative,  and 
my  inclinations  were  (as  they  generally  are), 
of  so  vagabond  a  tendency,  that  I  accompa- 
nied the  Waits  across  an  open  green  called 
the  Vines, and  assisted — in  the  French  sense — 
at  the  performance  of  two  waltzes,  two  polkas, 
and  thi*ee  Lrish  melodies,  before  I  thought  of 
my  inn  any  more.  However,  I  returned  to 
it  then,  and  found  a  fiddle  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Ben,  the  wall-eyed  young  man,  and  fwo 
chambermaids,  circling  round  the  great  deal 
table  with  the  utmost  animation. 

I  had  a  very  bad  uiglit.  It  cannot  have 
been  owing  to  the  turkey,  or  the  beef— and 
the  Wassail  is  out  of  the  question — ^but,  in 
every  endeavour  that  I  made  to  get  to  sleep^  I 
failed  most  dismally.  Now,  I  was  at  Badajos 
with  a  fiddle  ;  now,  haunted  by  the  widow's 
murdered  sister.  Now,  1  was  riding  on  a 
little  blind  girl,  to  save  my  native  town  from 
sack  and  ruin.  Now,  I  waa  expostu'..  ^ 
with  the  dead  mother  of  the  unconscious  little 
sailor-boy  ;  now,  dealing  in  diamonds  in  Sky 
Fair  ;  now,  for  life  or  death,  hiding  mince-pies 
under  bed-room  carpets.  For  all  this,  I  was 
never  asleep;  and,  in  whatsoever  unreasonable 
direction  my  mind  rambled,  the  effigy  of 
Master  Richard  Watts  perpetually  embar- 
rassed it. 

In  a  w6rd,  I  only  got  out  of  the  worship- 
ful Master  Richaad  Watts's  way,  by  getting 
out  of  bed  in  the  dark  at  six  o'clock,  and  tum- 
bling, as  my  custom  is,  into  all  the  cold  water 
that  could  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose. 
The  outer  air  was  dull  and  cold  enough  in  the 
street,  when  I  came  down  there;  and  the  one 
candle  in  our  suppei"-room  at  Watts's  Charity 
looked  as  pale  in  the  burning,  as  if  it  had  had 
a  bad  night  too.  But,  my  Travellers  had  all 
slept  soundly,  and  they  took  to  the  hot  coffee, 
and  the  piles  of  bread  and  butter  which  Ben 
had  arranged  like  deals  in  a  timber-yard,  as 
kindly  as  I  could  desire. 

While  it  was  yet  scarcely  daylight,  we 
all  came  out  into  the  street  together,  and 
there  shook  hands,  llie  widow  took  the 
little  sailor  towards  Chatham,  where,  he  was 
to  find  a  steamboat  for  Sheemess ;  the  lawyer, 
with  an  extremely  knowing  look,  went  his 
own  way,  without  committing  himself  by 


announcing  his  intentions ;  two  more  struck 
off  by  the  cathedral  and  old  castle  for  Maid- 
stone ;  and  the  book-pedlar  accompanied  me 
over  the  bridee.  As  for  me,  I  was  going  to 
walk,  by  Cobnam  Woods,  as  far  upon  my 
way  to  London  as  I  fancied. 

When  I  came  to  the  stile  and  footpath  by 
which  I  was  to  diverge  from  the  mam-road, 
I  bade  farewell  to  my  last  remaining  Poor 
Traveller,  and  pursued  my  way  alone.  And 
now,  the  mists  began  to  rise  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  the  sun  to  sliine ;  and  as  I 
went  on  through  tlie  bracing  air,  seeing  the 
hoar-frost  sparkle  e^WTwkere,  I  felt  as  if  all 
Nature  shared  in  the  joy  of  the  great 
Birthday. 

Going  through  the  woods,  the  softnefls  of 
my  tread  upon  the  mossy  ground  and  among 
the  brown  leaves,  enhanced  the  Christmas 
sacredness  by  which  I  felt  surrounded.  As 
the  whitened  stems  environed  me,  I  thought 
how  the  Founder  of  the  time  had  never  raised 
his  beniguant  hand,  save  to  bless  and  heal, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  unconscious  tree. 
By  Cobham  Hall,  I  came  to  the  village,  and 
the  churchyard  where  the  dead  had  been 
quietly  buried, "  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  " 
which  Christmas  time  inspired.  What  chil- 
dren could  I  see  at  play,  aud  not  be  loving 
of,  recalling  who  had  loved  them  t  No  garden 
that  I  passed,  was  out  of  unison  with  the  day, 
for  I  remembered  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden,  and  that  "  she,  supposing  him  to  be 
the  gardener,"  had  said,  "  Sir,  if  thou  have 
borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid 
him,  and  I  will  take  him  away."  In  time,  the 
distant  river  with  the  ships,  came  full  in  view, 
and  with  it  pictures  of  the  poor  fishermen 
mending;  their  nets,  who  arose  and  followed 
him— of  the  teaching  of  the  people  from  a  ship 
pushed  off  a  little  way  from  shore,  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  —  of  a  majestic 
figure  walking  on  the  water,  in  the  loneliness 
of  night.  My  very  shadow  on  the  ground 
was  eloquent  of  Christmas ;  for,  did  not  the 
people  lay  their  sick  where  the  mere  shadows 
of  the  men  who  had  heard  and  seen  him, 
mi^t  fell  as  they  passed  aloug  ? 

Thus,  Christmas  begirt  me,  far  and  near, 
until  I  had  come  to  Blackheath,  and  had 
walked  down  the  long  vista  of  gnarled  old 
trees  in  Greenwich  l^ark,  and  was  being 
steam-rattled,  through  the  mists  now  closing 
in  once  more,  towards  the  lights  of  London. 
Brightly  they  shone,  but  not  so  brightly  as 
my  own  fire  and  the  brighter  faces  around  it, 
when  we  came  together  to  celebrate  the  day. 
And  there  I  told  of  worthy  Master  Richard 
Watts,  and  of  my  supper  with  the  Six 
Poor  Travellers  who  were  neither  Roffues 
nor  Proctors,  and  from  that  hour  to  thia,  I 
have  never  seen  one  of  them  again. 


THE  Eim, 
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